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UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD  EMERGENCY  FLEET 

CORPORATION. 


SATTJBDAY,  JANUARY  26,  1018. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcher  (chairman),  Ransdell,  Vardaman,  NeJ- 
son,  Jones,  Harding,  and  Johnson. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  now,  Mr.  Robinson. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ROY  H.  ROBINSON,  OF  J.  C.  ROBINSON  & 
SON,  BUILDING  CONTRACTORS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson,  please  state  your  name,  age,  occu- 
pation, and  so  on. 

Mr.  Robinson.  My  name  is  Roy  H.  Robinson,  I  am  a  building 
contractor,  of  the  firm  of  J.  C.  Robinson  &  Son,  Chicago.    My  age  is  35. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson,  you  desired  to  make  some  state- 
ment to  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry.  I  will  just  ask 
you  to  proceed  with  it  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  I  would  like  to  state  first,  in  order  that  what 
I  say  may  be  better  understood,  that  while  I  am  a  building  contractor 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  building  construction,  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  getting  any  contracts ;  I  am  not  seeking  anything,  and  my 
efforts  are  merely  to  assist  so  far  as  possible  by  making  suggestions 
which,  I  think,  may  be  helpful  in  increasing  the  output  of  shipping, 
particularly  in  this  year  of  1918.  Because,  from  what  study  I  have 
made  of  the  situation,  it  appears  that  if  the  shipping  situation  is  not 
remedied  and  saved  in  this  year  of  1918,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  bo 
much  use  to  be  talking  about  ships  for  1919. 

What  I  am  about  to  urge  and  recommend  is  new,  and  I  am  told 
that  there  is  an  element  of  risk  in  it.  There  is  an  element  of  risk  in  it, 
but  I  want  to  call  your  attention  at  the  start  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  entered  upon  a  venture  which  is  the  greatest 
venture  that  has  ever  been  embarked  on  in  this  world.  We  are 
gambling  with  twenty,  thirty,  or  maybe  forty  billions  of  dollars. 
We  are  gambling  with  millions  of  lives.  There  is  a  risk  in  everything 
we  do. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  in  order  to  better  understand  the  reason- 
ableness and  the  advisability  of  what  I  propose,  I  should  like  to  sum 
up  briefly  the  shipping  situation  as  it  exists.  You  are  already 
familiar  with  the  details,  but  everybody  does  not  always  put  them 
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together.     I  want  to  state  first  the  liabilities  and  assets  that  wo  have 
to  start  with  in  the  shipping  situation. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  in  July  of  this  last  summer  drew 
up  a  chart  or  curve  showing  the  shipping  situation.  That  showed 
that  there  was  10,000,000  tons  of  trans-Atlantic  shipping.  That  is 
the  asset  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  shipping  situation — 10,000,000 
tons.  That  is  active  shipping,  not  yachts  and  all  kinds  of  bottoms 
which  swell  the  tonnage  out  are  not  effective  in  this  war.  Against 
that,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  stated  that  there  was  a 
yearly  destruction  of  7,500,000  tons  of  shipping  by  submarines  and 
mines,  and  against  that  they  credit  for  new  construction  4,500,000 
tons  a  year,  making  a  deficit  of  3,500,000  tons  per  year.  The  result 
would  be  if  that  were  continued  for  three  years  the  trans-Atlantic 
shipping  would  be  destroyed. 

Now.  the  summary  for  the  year,  the  year  1917  being  closed,  it 
shows  that  the  shipping  destroyed  by  submarines  as  well  as  by  mines 
is  admittedly  over  5,500,000  tons  gross.  That  means  in  dead-weight — 
and  all  our  new  construction  is  figured  in  dead-weight;  you  have  to 
add  20  or  50  per  cent  to  that — the  amount  of  shipping  destroyed  in 
1917  was  9,000,000  tons  dead-weight.  The  destruction  for  the  last 
six  months  has  averaged  right  along  about  500,000  tons  dead-weight. 

A  lot  of  people  think  that  the  submarine  menace  is  well  in  hand 
now;  that  the  submarines  are  being  mastered  and  the  destruction  is 
falling  off.  The  figures  do  not  show  it.  The  destruction  in  Decem- 
ber was  over  500,000  tons  of  shipping.  The  lowest  destruction  in 
any  month  since  last  July  was  435,000  tons,  sovou  can  see  the  loss 
is  very  regular,  about  500,000  tons  a  month.  That  is  gross.  If  you 
add  40  per  cent  to  that  to  reduce  it  to  dead-weight,  you  have  a 
minimum  of  700,000  tons. 

Senator  Harding.  May  I  interrupt  you  there,  please?  You  make 
a  very  startling  statement.  Is  it  possible  to  give  the  authority  of 
your  statement,  which  is  in  contradiction  of  the  official  figures  of 
the  British  Admiralty  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes:  I  can  give  you  a  number  of  authorities.  In 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  merely 
speaking  of  the  British  losses;  I  am  speaking  of  the  British  and 
neutral  losses,  because  we  are  dealing  with  common  carriers.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  what  flag  a  ship  sails  under.  The  effect 
on  the  ocean-cargo  tonnage  is  the  same.  I  have  a  memorandum 
here  of  several  authorities  on  that  subject.  In  the  first  place,  Lloyd- 
George  admitted  that  their  loss  was  6,000,000  tons  a  year,  ^he 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  July  1,  1917,  admitted  that  the  loss 
in  tonnage  per  year  was  9,000,000  tons,  but  cut  that  down  later  to 
about  7,200,000*  tons. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  those  are  only  estimates;  thev  are  not  based 
on  any  figures.     Where  do  you  get  your  figures  from  f 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  got  some  further  figures  from  the  compilation  of 
the  New  York  Times  expert  for  the  year,  which  is  based  on  official 
returns.  This  statement  gives  the  total  itemized  official  losses  for 
ships  under  and  over  1,600  tons  for  the  entire  year;  it  also  gives  the 
German  claims  for  the  same  time,  which  are  larger.  The  New  York 
Times  statement  shows  a  total  up  to  December  22  of  6,371,000  tons 
gross. 

Senator  Nelson.  For  what  time  1 
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Mr.  Robinson.  From  January  1,  1917,  to  December  22,  1917. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  nearly  a  year — 11  months? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  For  the  year? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  am  saying,  that  the  loss  for 
the  year  1917  was  about  6,500,000  tons  gross. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  what  the  witness  has  been  speaking  of, 
the  destruction  during  the  year. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  believe  those  figures  are  accurate. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  not  saying  as  to  that,  but  he  has  been 
speaking  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Kobinson.  Mr.  Arthur  Pollard,  who  is  considered  the  best 
authority  in  England  on  maritime  affairs,  estimated  the  loss  at 
9,000,000  tons  a  year,  with  a  replacement  of  3,000,000  tons  a  year. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  his  estimate  gross  or  dead  weight? 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  did  not  state,  but  I  rather  assume  it  is  dead- 
weight, because  he  is  speaking  of  the  replacement  at  the  same  time, 
ana  the  new  construction  is  always  figured  in  dead-weight. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  not  the  English  usually  refer  to  gross  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  always  do  in  their  destruction  lists,  because 
those  are  registered  vessels,  but  the  new  construction  is  not  registered, 
and  they  speak  of  that  in  dead-weight  tonnage.  I  could  mention  a 
number  of  other  estimates  based  on  official  information,  which  run 
from  8,000,000  to  10,000,000  tons  a  year,  but  it  is  safe  to  accept  the 
figures  of  500,000  tons  a  month,  or  9.000,000  tons  dead  weight  a  year. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  your  object  in  getting  up  such  a  scare 
about  the  amount  of  vessels  destroyed  ?     What  purpose  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  My  object  is  this:  We  are  going  to  be  short  of 
tonnage,  and  if  we  do  not  know  how  short  we  are  going  to  be  we  will 
not  make  the  necessary  efforts  to  produce  it.  I  believe  that  tonnage 
can  be  produced  to  meet  the  situation  if  we  sufficiently  realize  the 
extremity  we  are  in,  but  I  do  not  think  that  if  we  do  not  realize  it  we 
are  going  to  make  the  necessary  effort. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  neutral  tonnage  has  been  sunk  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  the  items  off 
hand.     The  neutral  tonnage  has  suffered  rather  severely. 

Senator  Nelson.  Which  neutral  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  Norway  has  suffered  considerably. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  I  do.  She  had  about  1,800,000  tons  to 
start  with,  and  she  has  lost  over  a  third  of  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  She  had  2,500,000  to  start  with. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  authorities  differ. 

Senator  Nelson.  No,  you  go  to  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation 
and  you  will  find  you  are  away  off. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  assuming  she  had  2,500,000,  if  it  is  true, 
as  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  that  she  has  lost  over  a  third,  that 
would  increase  the  proportionate  loss. 

Senator  Nelson.  She  has  increased  her  tonnage,  so  that  the  net 
loss  is  not  over  450,000  tons.  She  has  lost  about  1,000,000,  but  she 
has  made  up  half  of  it.  So  the  situation  is  not  as  gloomy  as  you 
think  it  is. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  I  think  it  is  pretty  gloomy  when  there  is  a 
loss  of  9,000,000  tons,  but  I  hope  it  is  not  as  gloomy  as  I  think  it  is. 
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Senator  Nelson.  And  I  get  my  information,  not  from  newspapers, 
but  from  official  statistics  published  by  the  Norwegian  Government. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  dare  say  your  figures  are  correct.  Now,  on  the 
basis  of  9,000,000  tons  for  1917,  we  can  not  afford  to  figure  on  less 
than  500,000  tons  a  month  for  this  coming  year. 

Senator  Nelson.  Why  can  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Because  it  would  not  be  good  judgment  to  do  so. 
We  are  dealing  with  an  adversary,  and  if  we  underestimate  him  we 
are  going  to  lose  this  war. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  overlook  the  fact,  do  you  not,  that* we  are 
getting  out  a  lot  of  torpedo-boat  destroyers  and  mine  sweepers  and 
sending  them  over  there  and  increasing  our  strength  in  that  direction  ? 
Do  you  take  that  into  account  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  I  do.  I  understand  that  while  we  are  building 
a  larger  number  of  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  most  of  them  will  not  be 
ready  for  about  a  year.  That  is  my  information.  Furthermore,  it 
takes  a  good  many  destroyers  hunting  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  to 
find  one  submarine  submerged.  While  it  is  true  that  the  methods  of 
destroying  submarines  are  constantly  improving,  we  must  admit  that 
Germany  is  not  standing  still  and  that  she  must  be  improving  her 
methods  and  is  increasing  her  output  of  submarines.  It  has  been 
frequently  rumored  in  the  last  number  of  months  that  Germany  was 
preparing  to  put  out  submersible  cruisers,  ships  of  large  tonnage, 
probably  twice  the  tonnage  they  have  been  using,  that  will  be  armed 
with  possibly  8-inch  guns.  They  are  now  using  6-inch  guns  on  some 
of  those  boats  that  are  known  to  be  out. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  taken  into  account  the  fact — and  there 
is  as  good  evidence  of  that  as  the  evidence  you  give — that  the  German 
sailors  are  mutinying  and  refusing  to  go  on  the  submarines,  and  they 
have  had  strikes  there,  and  lately  had  to  shoot  a  lot  of  them  ?  Are 
you  taking  that  into  account? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  Senator.  I  do  not  take  much  stock  in  the 
newspaper  propaganda  that  is  carried  on  through  neutral  newspaper 
agencies  by  Germany  in  attempting  to  slacken  the  enterprise  of  ner 
enemies  by  such  stories.  I  believe  that  there  undoubtedly  have  been 
some  mutinies,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  of  very  serious  concern  so 
far  as  they  affect  Germany's  ability  to  carry  on  the  submarine  war- 
fare. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  know  that  sailors  are  afraid  to  go  on 
the  submarines  and  prefer  to  go  on  other  ships  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Undoubtedly.  Every  man  that  goes  in  the  trenches 
dreads  to  go  to  the  trenches,  but  he  has  to  go. 

Senator  Kelson.  Yes;  he  will  not  go  if  he  can  get  a  commission. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No.  But  I  think  the  Kaiser  will  always  keep 
enough  men  in  the  submarine  service  to  do  his  bidding. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate  it  would  not  be  safe  for  us  to  suppose 
otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  it  would  not  be  safe.  You  have  got  to  figure 
on  the  worst  when  you  are  dealing  with  an  enemy;  not  on  the  best. 
I  assume  that  when  we  say  there  will  be  9,000,000  tons  lost  next  year 
we  may  be  underestimating  it.  We  are  allowing  no  factor  of  safety. 
In  the  field  that  I  work  in,  building  construction,  we  allow  a  factor 
of  safety  of  four.  When  we  design  a  beam  to  go  in  a  certain  place, 
we  figure  how  much  load  it  will  have  to  carry,  and  multiply  that 
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by  four  to  provide  for  contingencies.  I  do  not  think  it  is  safe  to 
consider  a  matter  of  this  kind  without  a  factor  of  safety,  but  I  am  not 
allowing  a  factor  of  safety.     I  am  taking  the  things  as  they  are. 

Now,  the  next  proposition  is,  what  have  we  got  to  provide  to  take 
the  soldiers  abroad  ?  We  can  not  strip  the  existing  tonnage  of  the 
world,  because  the  shipping  which  the  world  already  had  was  inade- 
quate to  properly  supply  Europe  and  properly  carry  on  commerce 
before  this  destruction  began.  We  have  got  to  provide  new  ship- 
ping for  any  army  we  figure  on.  You  have  probably  noted  repeat- 
edly the  estimate  given  out  by  the  military  people  that  it  takes 
from  five  to  seven  tons  to  maintain  a  soldier  abroad.  That  means 
that  if  we  put  1,000,000  men  abroad,  we  have  got  to  have  from 
5,000,000  to  7,000,000  tons  of  shipping  in  constant  use  to  maintain 
them  there.  That,  I  understand,  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  initial  trip  in  getting  them  there,  which  they  say  takes  about  7 
tons,  but  after  you  get  them  over  there  it  takes  from  5,000,000  to 
7,000,000  tons  for  1,000,000  men  to  maintain  them  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  far,  wo  have  sent  over  quite  a  lot  of  soldiers; 
I  do  not  know  how  many,  but  a  large  number.  None  of  them  have 
been  sunk,  and  only  one  vessel,  returning  with  somo  sick,  was  hit  by 
a  torpedo.  It  seems  that  the  lane  has  been  oponed.  You  arc  not 
aware  that  any  of  our  supply  ships  have  been  sunk,  aro  you? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  believe  two  transports  were  torpedoed  returning 
from  France. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  on  tho  return  trip. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  Thero  have  been  several  American  cargo 
ships  sunk.  The  Luckenbach  was  sunk  recently  while  bem*  con- 
voyed with  22  ships.  There  has  been  one  French  vessel  sunk,  and 
ono  American.  Tney  wero  undoubtedly  carrying  supplies  for  our 
army.     The  Luckonbachs  lost  another  boat  a  while  ago. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Canadians  shipped 
over  there  between  400,000  and  500,000  soldiers  without  losing  a 
ship? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do;  and  that  was  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
war 

Senator  Nelson.  But  they  have  been  shipping  them  right  along  1 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  but  500,000  men  were  shipped  early  in 
the  war.  That  took  tho  bulk  of  their  forces,  and  that  was  before 
Germany  was  carrying  on  this  extensive  submarine  campaign  and 
beforo  they  were  working  out  upon  the  high  seas.  I  am  hopeful  we 
will  not  lose  any  transports,  but  I  am  not  assuming  that  in  trans- 
porting our  new  Army  none  of  the  ships  will  be  sunk.  If  they  are 
going  to  sink  any  of  those  transports  we  have  got  to  provide  some 
more. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  aware  that  we  have  taken  over  the 
Dutch  ships  to  relieve  our  ships,  and  that  they  are  in  our  service 
here? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  probably  75 
per  cent  of  the  Norwegian  fleot  is  in  the  American  service? 

Mr.  RoBfNSON.  I  will  grant  you  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Noany  all  of  the  Norwegian  ships  are  ongaged 
in  the  service  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  will  grant  you  that. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  aware  of  that  fact? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Over  1,000,000  tons? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  but  that  does  not  change  the  shipping  situ- 
ation on  the  high  seas.^  Those  boats  were  carrying  freignt  before, 
and  they  are  still  carrying  freight,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
carrying  capacity. 

Now,  if  we  lost  9,000,000  tons  last  year  and  if  we  are  going  to  lose 
9,000,000  tons  this  year,  there  is  18,000,000  to  be  replaced.  The 
next  question  is,  what  is  the  smallest  army  we  can  put  over  there? 
Two  million  men  is  a  very  small  number  in  those  campaigns,  they 
would  hardly  be  felt;  but  suppose  we  limited  it  to  2,000,000  men. 
That  would  require  from  10,000,000  to  14,000,000  tons  of  shipping 
for  the  Army. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  overlook  the  fact  that  we  would 
not  possibly  have  the  2,000,000  men  ready  to  ship?  We  have  not 
called  them  out  yet.  We  have  got  to  call  them  out  and  put  them  in 
the  cantonments  and  give  them  training  here  before  we  send  them 
over. 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  I  remember  correctly  the  figures  as  to  the 
Army,  wo  have  with  our  militia  and  regulars  about  900,000  men, 
and  we  have  drafted  about  900,000,  so  we  have  about  1,800,000,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken. 

Senator  Nelson.  About  1,600,000  is  all  we  have,  and  they  are 
not  all  in  the  training  camps  yet. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  before  the  year  1918  is  concluded  we  ought 
to  have  at  least  2,000,000  men  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything.  We 
ought  to  get  busy  and  draft  some  more.  So  we  must  figure  on  at 
least  28,000,000  tons  of  shipping  to  hold  the  balance — not  to  win, 
but  to  hold  the  balance. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  two  years? 

Mr.  Robinson.  For  the  two  years.  Now,  I  am  going  to  deal 
with  what  we  constructed  in  those  two  years  to  get  a  net  balance. 

The  largest  amount  of  shipping  ever  constructed  by  England  was 
in  the  year  1913.  That  was  her  Danner  year  in  shipbuilding.  Eng- 
land is  the  largest  shipbuilding  country  in  the  world.  She  has 
built  shipping  cheaper  than  anybody  else.  She  has  the  best  facilities 
in  the  world^  she  has  the  best-trained  labor,  the  largest  labor  supply, 
the  best  shipyards,  the  best  supply  of  material,  and  with  every 
preparation  tne  most  England  could  ever  build  was  1,900,000  tons 
m  a  year.    That  was  1913. 

And  the  next  year,  1914,  she  built  about  1,600,000  tons,  and  then 
she  fell  down  to  about  600,000  tons  a  year. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  not  that  because  she  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  her  force  to  her  Navy  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Nelson.  Not  because  her  shipbuilding  capacity  dimin- 
ished, but  because  she  devotod  it  to  other  things. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  her  man  power  diminished,  and  her  steel 
power  diminished.  She  had  to  furnish  steel  and  coal  for  munitions. 
She  had  to  take  her  men  and  put  them  in  the  army.  Of  course, 
you  can  not  do  everything  at  once.  The  consequence  was  that  in 
1916,  while  she  was  carrying  on  the  war,  she  only  built  about  480,000 
tons. 
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Senator  Nelson.  How  much  tonnage  did  she  build  of  naval  ships 
in  that  time  )    Do  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  you  can  not  tell  whethor  she  diminished 
her  output) 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  dealing  with  the  possibility  of  expanding 
the  morchant  marine  in  time  of  war.  We  are  building,  as  you 
emphasized  a  few  moments  ago,  a  lot  of  destroyers,  and  we  are  doing 
more  of  that  construction  for  our  Navy  than  we  ever  attempted  to  do 
before. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  have  we  building  now  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Destroyers? 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  the  ships  under  the  Shipping  Board  and 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  many  we  have  building. 
I  think  we  have  contracted  for  about  500  or  600. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  are  at  work  on  them,  are  they  not  1 

Mr.  Robinson.  Some  of  them  They  are  building  a  yard  up  at 
Hog  Island  that,  I  understand,  will  not  get  any  ships  built  this  year. 
They  have  not  even  started  to  provide  the  housing  facilities  for  the 
men.  You  understand  building  a  yard  or  contracting  for  a  ship  is 
very  different  from  building  ships. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  how  many  we  are  building  on  the 
Pacific  coast  f 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  do  not.  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  offhand; 
but,  all  told,  I  believe  they  have  contracted  lor  about  500  of  600  ships. 

Last  year  England,  under  the  stress  of  knowing  that  her  existence 
was  at  stake  in  this  war  and  dependent  upon  producing  enough  ships, 
produced  1,900,000  tons.  That  was  the  most  England  could  produce, 
with  the  greatest  yards  and  tho  best  facilities  in  the  world.  We 
commenced  in  1916  to  build  about  531,000  tons.  Last  year,  1917. 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  went  in  lor  shipbuilding  ana 
attempted  to  do  our  best,  we  built  something  less  than  700,000  tons. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  understand  we  commandeered  over  49 
ships? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  but  that  did  not  change  the  tonnage;  it 
simply  meant  a  change  in  who  was  going  to  run  them.  Our  tonnage 
was  less  than  700,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  Most  of  the  ships  we  have  are  commandoorod 
ships. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then  wo  got  all  those  interned  vessels. 

Mr.  Robinson.  About  600,000  tons. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  we  got  most  of  tho  Austrian  ships,  too,  by 
purchase. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  Austrian  and  German  ships  all  told  amount 
to  less  than  700,000  tons.  These  ships  that  we  produced  last  year, 
700,000  tons,  are  one  of  our  assets;  that  is  new  construction  to 
replace  lost  construction.  This  year  the  shipping  Board  expects  to 
produce,  under  all  these  contracts  which  it  has  for  last  year  and  this 
year,  about  5,000,000  tons,  as  I  understand.  Whether  they  will  do 
bo  or  not  is  still  a  problem.  Mr.  Hurley  has  said  he  might  be  able  to 
get  8,000,000  tons  if  everything  was  very  favorable  and  they  could 
work  two  or  three  extra  snifts.    But  they  have  not  the  men  at  pres- 
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ent  to  work  a  single  shift;  they  have  not  the  housing  facilities  now 
to  accommodate  the  necessary  men.  They  have  at  work,  according 
to  Mr.  Hurley,  145,000  men  at  present  in  the  shipyards.  According 
to  Navy  estimates,  it  takes  about  a  man  to  10  tons  for  shipbuilding; 
it  takes  about  500,000  men,  they  estimate,  to  turn  out  from  5,000,000 
to  6,000,000  tons  of  shipping  in  a  year.  We  have  got  at  work  1 45,000 
mon.  We  are  short  now  300,000  men  to  carry  out  our  present  pro- 
gram. How  are  we  going  to  get  the  5,000,000  tons  of  ships  if  we 
only  have  145,000  men  at  work? 

Senator  Nelson.  That  does  not  tally  with  the  facts  as  I  under- 
stand them.  The  shipyards  out  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  far  as  we 
know,  have  been  able  to  get  all  the  labor  they  need  as  fast  as  the 
material. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  may  be,  because  they  are  short  of  material 
and  the  railroads  are  clogging  the  whole  program. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  there  is  not  the  dearth  of  shipbuilders  in  the 
shipbuilding  trade  that  you  state,  according  to  the  evidence  hero. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  evidence  is  that  there  are  145,000  at  work,  and 
Mr.  Hurley  is  doing  everything  possible  to  get  more  men.  They  are 
creating  schools  for  educating  men  and  exerting  every  influence 
possible  to  mobilize  more  men.    They  must  need  them. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  interrupt  here?  In  order 
to  get  to  the  thing  that  will  be  helpful  to  us,  I  suggest  that,  having 
haa  the  witness  state  the  situation,  we  hear  what  he  would  do  to 
cure  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  he  is  coming  to  that,  if  we  just  let 
him  go  on. 

Senator  Harding.  I  want  to  let  him  go  on.  That  is  the  thing 
I  am  interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  this  is  all  leading  up  to  the  remedy  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Exactly.  Now,  to  hurry  along.  As  I  have  out- 
lined the  situation  there  is  need  for  28,000,000  tops  of  shipping  as  a 
minimum,  and  there  is  a  production  of  a  possible  6,000,000  tons  in 
the  United  States  for  1917  and  1918,  and  a  possible  1,900,000  tons 
in  England  for  the  last  year,  and  the  coming  year  they  do  not  expect 
under  any  circumstances  over  3,000,000  tons.  That  is  Lord  Curzon's 
own  estimate.  So  we  have,  to  offset  this  need,  from  9,000,000  to 
10,000,000  tons  as  a  maximum;  in  other  words,  there  is  18,000,000 
tons  to  be  made  up.  The  question  is,  where  is  it  coming  from? 
If  we  do  not  get  it  in  1918  wnat  is  going  to  be  the  situation?  The 
people  of  France  and  England  and  Italy  can  not  feed  themselves, 
and  if  coal  is  $150  a  ton,  as  it  is  this  winter,  and  none  to  be  had — 
and  that  is  the  level  of  all  supplies,  because  they  are  all  subject  to 
the  same  shortage  of  shipping — it  looks  to  me  as  if  a  very  dangerous 
and  critical  situation  would  develop  this  fall.  That  is  why  I  want 
to  propose  something  that  is  new,  something  that  you  may  say  is  a 
risk,  but  which  has  a  promise  of  meeting  the  situation. 

What  I  want  to  propose  is  some  speedy  and  immediate  action  in 
the  matter  of  concrete  ships.  You  have  all  heard  more  or  less  about 
concrete  ships  for  the  last  nine  months.  I  have  never  built  any 
concrete  ships,  but  I  have  handled  steel  and  I  have  handled  rein- 
forced concrete,  and  I  understand  the  nature  of  the  materials  and 
their  possibilities,  and  I  have  done  some  very  difficult  and  unusual 
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work  with  them.  The  situation  as  regards  concrete  ships  I  would 
like  to  outline  to  you  briefly. 

A  good  many  people  wonder  about  concrete  ships.  They  say, 
"Concrete  will  not  float."  Well,  concrete  is  about  a  third  as  heavy 
as  steel.  Steel  will  not  float  either.  The  material  is  not  an  experi- 
ment for  vessel  construction.  It  has  been  in  use  for  a  number  of 
years ;  in  fact,  the  very  first  use  of  reinforced  concrete  was  in  vessel 
construction,  back  in  1849  in  France.  It  was  a  small  boat,  but  it 
demonstrated  itself  meritoriously.  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
quite  a  little  done  in  reinforced  concrete  for  ships,  not  in  large  ships, 
because  the  commercial  competition  did  not  permit  of  considering 
heavier  ships  at  the  time.     Conditions  are  different  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  Those  have  been  motor  ships,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  work  that  has  been  done  has  been  mostly 
barge  work,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  did  they  start  to  make  these  ship9 
recentlv? 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  have  made  them  all  over  the  world.  In  Italy 
for  somo  years  back  a  man  by  the  name  of  Garibaldi  has  built  numer- 
ous concrete  vessels.  They  all  proved  successful.  On  the  Panama 
Canal  several  years  ago  the  Government  built  a  number  of  large  con- 
crete barges  for  docks  and  pontoons,  which  proved  very  satisfactory. 
About  8  or  10  years  ago  there  were  some  large  barges  built  at  Balti- 
more, which  were  very  successful.  Friends  of  mine  are  operating 
one  of  these  barges  up  there  now;  they  operated  it  for  years.  They 
have  not  had  to  make  any  repairs  on  it,  and  it  has  demonstrated  its 
entire  suitability  for  that  class  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  size  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  about  500  tons;  not  a  large  vessel,  you 
see,  as  compared  with  ocean  vessels,  but  it  demonstrated  that  the 
material  is  suitable  for  water  construction.     That  is  very  important. 

Up  on  the  Welland  Canal  there  is  a  large  barge  that  has  been  in  use 
for  a  number  of  years  under  particularly  nard  conditions,  where  they 
have  been  dumping  rock  on  it  from  a  bridge  up  above,  20  or  30  feet. 
I  might  point  out  a  lot  of  cases  like  those. 

In  the  last  year,  of  course,  the  matter  has  been  stimulated,  and 
there  has  been  building  going  on  abroad.  They  have  been  building 
concrete  barges  in  France,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  England, 
and  they  have  also  been  doing  it  in  Germany.  The  result  of  those 
trials  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

A  company  in  Norway  has  ouilt  a  plant  for  building  large  boats, 
and  lias  turned  out  a  vessel  within  the  last  six  months  whicn,  under 
its  own  power,  was  taken  on  a  trial  trip  of  2,000  miles  all  over  the 
North  Sea. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  a  motor  boat,  though  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Diesel  engine;  yes.  They  are  the  hardest  kind  of 
engine  there  is  to  hold  down  in  a  ship. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  first  real  building  of 
motor  boats  of  the  kind  you  speak  of — you  have  only  been  speaking 
of  barges — was  in  Denmark  ?  Is  not  that  where  they  began  to  build 
ships  of  concrete. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  real  ships;  I  do  not  mean  barges,  and  all 
that. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  the  large  ships  were  started  first  in  Nor- 
way. The  Danish  Government  has  done  more  in  a  way  on  concrete 
ships  than  some  of  the  others,  in  that  the  Government  has  recog- 
nized the  construction  and  has  issued  engineering  data  as  to  the 
formula  to  be  used  in  calculating  the  size  of  the  members  and  the 
stresses  in  the  hulls,  etc.  They  have  given  it  their  official  approval 
by  establishing  the  formula  under  which  the  boats  are  to  be  built. 
Tnis  boat  that  was  built  in  Norway  and  taken  on  a  2,000-mile  trip 
under  its  own  power  demonstrated  what  had  already  been  seen,  that 
concrete  is  a  very  good  material  to  put  motive  power  in. 

Senator  Jones.  How  large  was  that  vessel  ?    Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  About  500  tons.  It  was  only  a  small  boat,  but  it 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  putting  machinery  in  a  concrete  boat. 
The  concrete  does  not  take  vibration;  steel  does.  The  consequence 
is  that  in  a  concrete  ship  the  vibration  is  taken  up,  and  there  is  no 
shaking  and  loosening  from  that  cause. 

There  has  been  a  large  ship  under  construction  in  San  Francisco, 
5,000  tons.  I  have  some  cuts  of  it  here  that  I  will  show  you  after- 
wards. That  has  been  taken  up  purely  as  a  private  commercial 
venture.  It  shows  the  confidence  that  engineers  have  in  that  con- 
struction. They  are  willing  to  risk  a  large  amount  of  money  in 
building  this  boat  merely  as  a  remunerative  proposition.  That  is  a 
good  sized  boat. 

The  situation  to-day  with  regard  to  ship  construction,  I  consider, 
makes  the  construction  of  this  concrete  fleet  imperative.  There  are 
no  facilities  for  expanding  steel  and  wooden  construction.  I  have 
already  emphasized  the  shortage  of  labor  in  steel  construction.  It 
is  hard  to  get  steel  riveters  ana  ironworkers  for  that  class  of  work. 
It  takes  highly  skilled  men  for  driving  rivets.  A  big  vessel  holds 
between  5,000  and  6,000  rivets.  The  riveting  is  one  of  the  big  time 
factors.  Those  men  get  such  high  wages  that  they  do  not  work 
steadily. 

The  next  consideration  is  that  in  steel  and  wood  construction  you 
have  got  to  haul  your  material  long  distances.  You  have  got  to  haul 
your  steel  plates,  maybe,  half  way  across  the  continent.     You  have 

ffot  to  get  your  men  from  limited  fields.  You  can  not  use  unskilled 
abor. 

That  situation  has  a  double  action  on  materials.  Our  railroads  are 
just  as  important  as  our  ships  in  this  war  situation,  and  if  we  tie  up 
our  railroads  hauling  from  Gary,  Ind.,  to  the  Pacific  coast,  or  to 
Newark,  N.  J.,  we  wfll  not  only  tie  up  our  railroads  for  the  munitions 
work  and  the  other  forms  of  war  work,  but  also  shipbuilding. 

As  to  the  wooden-ship  construction,  I  understand  they  have 
stopped  building  wooden  ships..  The  difficulty  with  the  wooden 
ship  is  that  they  can  not  develop  the  full  strength  of  the  members  in 
the  end  connections,  and  they  can  not  build  a  large  wooden  ship  and 
can  not  get  enough  power  in  it  to  drive  it  fast.  Speed  is  a  very 
important  thing  in  dealing  with  the  submarine  situation.  The  con- 
sequence is  they  have  stopped  building  wooden  ships.  They  can  not 
get  the  timbers. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  correct  you  there,  Mr.  Robinson.  It  is 
hardly  safe  to  proceed  on  that  hypothesis. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  mean  they  have  stopped  contracting  for  any 
more.  That  is  Mr.  Heyworth's  statement,  anyway.  He  is  in  charge 
of  it. 
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The  Chairman.  It  comes  out  about  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  simply  quote  him.  He  is  in  charge  6f  wooden- 
ship  construction,  and  he  made  the  statement  the  other  day  that  they 
were  not  contracting  for  any  more  wood  or  composite  ships. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  think  the  facts  will  bear  that  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, from  things  that  have  come  to  me  from  the  Pacific  coast  within 
the  last  two  or  three  days. 

Senator  Harding.  Have  you  ever  placed  this  matter  before  the 
Shipping  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  started  on  it  when  Gen.  Goothals  first  came  in 
charge. 

Senator  Harding.  What  is  the  objection  urged  against  concrete  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  not  any  objection;  simply  that  the  thing 
is  new,  and  they  have  had  their  hands  full  with  what  they  have  done 
in  steel  and  wood. 

Senator  Harding.  Have  any  shipbuilders  proposed  to  construct 
concrete  ships  and  guarantee  them  ? 

Mr.  Robinson,  lunderstand  so,  yes.  I  understand  that  there  are 
several  companies  that  have  proposed  to  build  an  experimental  ship 
and  deliver  it  to  the  Government,  with  the  understanding  that  if  it 
was  successful  they  were  to  have  a  contract  for  so  many  more.  I  was 
told  just  the  other  day  there  were  people  who  proposed  to  build  50 
ships  if  the  first  one  was  satisfactory. 

Senator  Harding.  You  have  been  seeking  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  not.  No,  I  have  not  been  seeking  any 
contracts.  I  have  been  simply  unjing  the  matter  of  concrete  ship 
construction,  and  I  have  proposed  from  time  to  time  to  the  Shipping 
Board  some  methods  for  rapid  and  simplified  construction,  because 
I  have  been  interested  in  trying  to  work  out  some  way  to  get  the 
shipping  quickly.     That  is  the  big  thing  in  this  situation. 

Senator  Harding.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this.  Has  the  dif- 
ficulty been  that  the  concrete  promoters  are  seeking  to  get  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  all  the  risk  in  this  matter  ?     Is  that  the  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Of  course,  the  Government  has  taken  a  position 
which  makes  it  rather  difficult  for  private  individuals  to  do  anything 
in  private  shipbuilding,  because  the  Government  has  occupied,  per- 
haps unwittingly,  the  position  of  a  dog  in  the  manger;  they  did  not 
do  anything  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  the  threat  of 
commandeering  anything  that  was  produced,  they  prevented  private 
capital  from  coming  in,  taking  away  the  bait  of  the  large  remunera- 
tion which  otherwise  would  accrue  to  them.  For  instance,  a  ship 
nowadays  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  If  a  man  could  go  out  and 
build  a  ship  with  the  knowledge  that  if  it  was  a  success  it  wbuld  not 
be  commandeered,  undoubtedly  much  capital  would  be  invested. 

Senator  Harding.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  subject  what 
difference  in  cost  is  there  between  a  concrete  ship  of  5,000  tons  and 
a  wooden  ship  of  5,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  depends  upon  how  many  you  are  going  to  build. 
If  you  are  only  going  to  build  one,  that  is  much  more  costly. 

Senator  Hardiing.  Say  20. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  say  that  the  concrete  ship  would  cost 
about  two-thirds  of  the  other;  possibly  less  if  the  production  were 
stimulated  and  they  were  going  to  carry  it  on  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
first  ship  would  possibly  cost  more,  but  after  you  produced  a  number 
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and  you  had  your  regular  standard  forms  and  everything  for  the 
reproduction  you  would  build  them  faster.  That  is  where  you  make 
speed  and  money  in  concrete. 

Senator  Nelson.  With  respect  to  this  concrete  ship  that  they  are 
building  in  California,  are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Shipping 
Board  has  waived  this  right  to  commandeer  it  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  did  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Sonator  Nelson.  That  was  stated  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  may  bo.  Mr.  Weeks,  of  the  Buroau  of  Stand- 
ards, wont  out  there  about  a  month  and  a  half  ago  to  seo  that  ship. 
Tho  Government  had  not  taken  any  notico  of  it  up  to  that  time. 
He  went  out  there,  and  ho  was  so  impressed  with  the  ship  that  ho 
camo  back  and  made  a  recommondation,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the 
Government  build  a  test  ship,  and  they  aro  proparing  to  prepare 
plans,  and  in  about  a  couple  of  months  from  now  the  Government 
will  probably  be  building  a  concrete  ship  for  a  test.  But  that  is  not 
going  to  affect  the  1918  situation.  That  experiment  is  not  going  to 
produco  any  concreto  ships  for  1918.  That  will  bo  tested  out  prob- 
ably in  the  summer  or  fall,  and  along  about  fall  they  will  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  should  build  a  lot  of  concrete 
ships. 

Sonator  Nelson.  Do  they  not  require  a  good  deal  of  lumber  in 
connection  with  concrete  ship  construction? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  depends  on  how  they  are  building  them.  You 
can  use  a  largo  amount  of  lumber  if  you  use  one  system,  or  you  can 
use  another  system  which  requires  no  lumber.  Tnere  aro  a.  number 
of  different  systems.  Somo  are  form  systems;  some  are  formless 
systems.  This  ship  out  at  San  Francisco  has  boen  built  with  wooden 
forms,  I  believe.  Of  course,  the  great  benefit  in  concrete  construc- 
tion is  that  when  you  once  have  a  set  of  forms  for  a  project  like  a 
ship,  you  can  use  them  over  and  over.  When  you  have  once  pro- 
duced your  initial  equipment  you  can  reproduce  the  ships  over  and 
over  again. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Would  that  be  true  as  to  tho  lumber  as  well 
as  the  metal  forms  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  The  metal  forms  are  more  durable  than  the 
other,  of  course.  Where  we  expect  to  use  tho  forms  only  once  or 
twice  we  use  wooden  forms,  because  the  initial  expense  for  the  metal 
forms  is  great.  In  shipbuilding  metal  forms  could  be  used  very 
successfully. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  such  system  as  that  called  "cast" 
concrete,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  is;  yes.  There  are  a  number  of  different 
systems.  There  is  the  system  of  applying  the  concrete  by  means  of 
air  pressure,  just  as  you  squirt  anything  out  of  a  hose.  Under  that 
air  system  a  shield  is  held  up  behind  the  reinforcement,  and  on  that 
the  concrete  is  deposited  as  a  spray  and  driven  with  great  force  into 
a  very  compact  mass.  The  compactness  is  very  important  in  ship 
construction;  you  want  to  have  dense  concrete,  because  it  is  water- 
proof. This  compressed  air  concrete  is  very  dense.  You  do  not  have 
to  use  forms  with  that  system. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  relative  speed  of  building  those  ships  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Concrete  construction  is  infinitely  faster  than  any 
other  kind  of  ship  construction.     If  this  shipping  situation  is  taken 
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hold  of  aggressively  in  a  big  way  it  will  not  be  long  before  large  hulls 
can  bo  turned  out  in  30  days  time  to  a  hull.  It  is  not  an  impossible 
feat  to  turn  out  8,000  to  10,000  ton  hulls  in  concrete  in  30  days. 
That  can  be  done  readily  as  soon  as  the  industry  is  organized  and 
improved  systems  are  used.  It  would  be  possible  to  produce  in  this 
country  in  a  year,  if  the  proper  force  and  encouragement  are  put 
behind  it,  10,000,000  tons  of  concrete  shipping  without  staggering 
the  country.  We  have  got  tho  concrete  men,  the  concrete  engineers, 
the  concrete  contractors  all  over  the  country.  It  is  their  regular 
business.  They  have  been  doing  it  for  years.  Those  men  are  now 
an  asset  in  this  war;  they  could  oe  made  one  of  tho  biggest  assets  in 
the  country. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  our  cement  production.  Tho  history  of 
Portland  cement  in  this  country  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  manu- 
facture. We  have  become  one  of  the  ^reat  cement-manufacturing 
countries  of  the  world.  That  material  is  no  asset,  so  to  speak,  in 
large  part,  in  the  carrying  on  of  this  war ;  but  if  concrete  were  adopted 
we  would  rcliove  tho  steel,  which  is  now  overcrowded,  and  turn  all 
that  material  and  all  that  industry  into  an  active  war  factor.  The 
steel  production  in  this  country,  before  this  condition  came  about 
here  10  days  ago  when  everything  was  tied  up,  was  about  75  per 
cent  of  normal,  whereas  the  demand  was  120  per  cent.  The  demand 
is  going  to  increase.  We  have  not  provided  for  ordnance  yet  in 
this  war.  We  are  going  to  have  to  provide  a  tremendous  flood  of 
munitions  in  steel.  We  want  to  relieve  the  steel  market.  I  do  not 
mean  by  that  to  stop  building  steel  ships — wo  should  build  all  wo 
can — but  if  the  concrete  ships  prove  successful  the  steol  supply  will 
go  much  further. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  supply  of  cement? 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  can  supply  all  that  is  needed.  The  present 
capacity  of  the  cement  industry  in  tho  United  States  is  from 
75,000,000  to  125,000,000  barrels.  Ten  million  tons  of  shipping 
would  take  about  5,000,000  or  7,000,000  barrels,  so  you  see  it  is 
only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  industry. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  concrete  composed  of? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Concrete  is  composed  of  sand,  gravel,  crushed 
stone,  and  Portland  cement.  Now,  that  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  this  connection.  Those  are  nearly  all  local  materials.  We  pro- 
duce them  locally  all  over  the  country  for  our  building  purposes. 
Wo  do  not  have  to  tie  up  the  railroads  hauling  material  all  the  way 
across  the  country.  Tho  cement  mills  are  the  same  way;  we  have, 
them  all  over  the  country.  They  are  particularly  abundant  near 
the  Atlantic  seacoast.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  cement  in  the  United 
States  is  produced  around  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Then  there  are 
cement  mills  scattered  through  New  Jersey,  through  the  South, 
and  everywhere. 

Now,  we  could  locate,  say,  five  or  ten  shipbuilding  yards  around 
the  United  States  at  different  points,  some  in  the  South,  where  they 
could  work  all  the  year  around  under  the  most  favorable  weather 
conditions;  some  in  the  North,  along  the  New  Jersey  coast,  along 
the  Chesapeake.  Those  places  are  all  near  the  cement  industry 
and  centers  of  big  labor  supply. 

Then,  you  see,  we  have  the  labor  supply  that  they  have  not  got 
in  these  other  industries.     The  concrete  construction  takes  unskilled 
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labor.  All  the  building  work  we  have  been  doing  around  the  country 
we  have  been  doing  with  concrete  labor  for  years.  Those  men  are 
accustomed  to  it.  At  the  present  time  they  are  of  comparatively 
little  use  in  the  war,  but  on  concrete  ship  construction  they  would 
be  an  important  asset.  They  are  the  one  kind  of  labor  of  which 
there  is  not  a  shortage. 

Senator  Harding.  Have  the  concrete  engineers  adopted  any  plana 
of  reinforcement  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  are  a  number  of  different  designs  for  the 
reinforcement.  Of  course  in  concrete  construction  there  are  thou- 
sands of  different  ways  of  doing  it,  and  the  inventiveness  and  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  engineers  is  constantly  developing,  and  the 
consequence  is  there  are  a  number  of  ways  of  doing  it.  But  there 
are  hundreds  of  engineers  in  this  country  to-day  that  are  doing  this 
work  every  day  who  could  be  employed  on  this  proposition  at  once. 

What  ought  to  be  done  is  to  apply  Liberty  motor  methods  to  this 
proposition.  The  Liberty  motor  is  the  one  big  credit  to  the  United 
States  in  this  war.  In  three  or  four  days  they  designed  one  of  the 
finest  motors  in  the  world.  Ordinarily  that  would  take  months. 
The  same  thing  can  be  done  in  the  concrete-ship  proposition.  We 
have  not  time  to  fool  around  two  or  three  months  to  make  a  design 
for  a  ship,  and  then  in  the  fall  test  it  out,  and  say,  "That  is  fine;  we 
ought  to  have  done  it  before."  We  have  got  to  do  it  now,  and  we 
have  got  to  take  some  risk. 

That  is  why  I  started  out  with  the  proposition  that  this  war  is  the 
biggest  risk  in  the  world.  We  are  gambling  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
billions  of  dollars  on  a  chance.  Then  why  not  spend  $50,000,000  to 
start  with,  and  risk  $250,000,000  to-morrow  ?  If  we  do,  it  may  save 
us.  If  we  do  not,  where  are  we  going  to  get  the  18,000,000  tons  of 
shipping? 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  there  any  patent  outstanding  anywhere  for 
this  concrete  construction  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  the  art  is  not  patentable,  broadly.  There 
will  be  lots  of  patents  for  different  methods  and  different  details  of 
construction,  just  as  there  are  in  concrete  construction  in  building 
work.  But  the  idea  itself  is  no  more  patentable  than  a  concrete 
building  would  be  patentable.    Only  details  are  patentable. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  has  those  patents  that  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  are  no  patents  in  this  country  that  I  know 
of.  There  undoubtedly  are  applications  in  for  patents.  I  suppose 
these  people  in  San  Francisco  nave  on  file  an  application  for  a  patent 
for  doing  certain  things  in  certain  ways  which  they  have  used  in 
this  ship  they  are  building.  But  of  course  the  inventiveness  of  the 
engineers  of  the  United  States  has  been  more  or  less  focused  on  this 
for  the  past  few  months. 

Senator  Johnson.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  Lloyd's  or  the  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  Shipping  has  made  a  report  on  the  concrete  ship  in 
San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  think  they  have.  I  took  the  matter  up 
with  them  a  couple  of  months  ago  to  find  out  what  they  were  doing 
on  concrete  ships,  and  they  said  they  had  not  done  anything.  Now, 
Lloyd's  in  England  and  Lloyd's  in  Germany  have  already  approved 
concrete-ship  construction,  and  there  are  ship  there  in  England  now 
under   the  supervision   oi   Lloyd's.     Lloyd  s  insures   the  ship   and 
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assumes  the  responsibility  for  it.     So  you  see,  Lloyd's  recognizes 
concrete  construction  as  a  legitimate  ana  safe  field  for  insurance. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  San  Francisco  ship? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Noil  have  not. 

Senator  Harding.  What  is  the  market  on  Portland  cement  now  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  price?  Oh,  it  is  around  $2  a  barrel;  $2  to 
$2.25. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  about  75  per  cent  over  normal.  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  the  Portland  cement  price  has  fluctuated 
very  much  in  this  country,  because  there  was  overproduction  a  few 
years  ago.  The  normal  price  is  about  $1.25  or  $1.75,  and  due  to 
that  overproduction  it  was  as  low  as  $1.  The  price  is  higher  now. 
I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  except  that  everything  is  higher  in  these 
days. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  been  in  San  Francisco  since  the  fire? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  have  not,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  there  much  concrete  construction  of  tall 
buildings  or  large  buildings? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  yes.     In  last  year  nearly  all  the  building  con- 
struction that  had  to  be  done  on  time  was  done  in  concrete,  just 
like  this  Hotel  Washington  here  in  this  city. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  steel  in  a  concrete  ship  amount  to  a 
great  deal? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  quite  an  item,  but  the  steel  in  the  rein- 
forced concrete  ship  is  in  the  form  of  rods.  Rods  are  the  only  kind 
of  steel  that  is  easy  to  get.  The  rods  are  rolled  locally  all  around 
the  country.  Small  mills  in  different  places  roll  rods,  but  only  the 
large  mills  in  a  few  places  roll  steel  plate.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  rod  supply  is  not  an  impediment  to  ship  construction,  whereas 
the  rolling  of  steel  plate  ana  all  that  is. 

Senator  Harding.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Shipping 
Board  has  discouraged  private  capital  from  undertaking  this  enter- 
prise? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  did  not  mean  that,  but  I  mean  that  in  holding 
the  ship  subject  to  commandeering  they  have  unwittingly,  as  I  said 
before,  done  that. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  prospective  diminution 
of  profit  in  commandeering,  when  a  concrete  ship  can  be  built  for 
20  per  cent  less  than  a  wooden  ship?  Do  you  think  there  would  be 
a  loss  of  profit  through  the  process  of  commandeering? 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  you  could  build  a  concrete  ship  and  put  it  out 
on  the  market  to-day  it  would  be  worth  three  or  four  or  five  hundred 
dollars  a  ton.  The  Government,  I  suppose,  would  pay  you  about 
$150  a  ton  at  that. 

Senator  Harding.  But  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  profitable 
even  at  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  but  it  is  the  excessive  profits  that  lead  people: 
to  go  into  something  new. 

Senator  Harding.  But  don't  you  think  that  would  be  excessively 
profitable  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  it  is  so  excessively  profitable  that  those  men 
have  already  gone  into  it.  I  think  others  will  follow  them,  but  they 
will  not  do  it  quickly  enough.     There  are  men  here  in  town  right 
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now  that  want  to  build  a  lot  of  ships.     I  have  not  met  them,  but  I 
have  heard  they  were  here. 

Senator  Hardixg.  It  was  testified  here  that  the  hull  represented 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  ship,  or  maybe  a  little 
more,  if  I  remember  correctly.     You  are  a  concrete  and  cement 
.specialist,  I  take  it  1 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  perfectly  innocent  question. 
Do  you  not  think  a  concrete  hull  can  be  built  at  half  the  cost  of  a 
wooden  or  steel  hull  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  I  think  when  they  are  under  construction 
they  can  be  built  for  half.  But  I  do  not  want  to  overstate  anything. 
I  said  two-thirds;  I  believe  if  the  Government  took  hold  of  the  thing 
and  organized  it  the  Government  could  build  them  for  half  easily. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  there  not  this  difficulty  also  in  the  present  situa- 
tion, Mr.  Robinson,  that  in  starting  the  building  of  these  ships  on 
private  money  they  would  have  no  assurance  that  they  would  be 
able  to  get  the  steel  supplies  and  the  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Kobinson.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make.  You  can  not 
go  out  in  the  market  and  buy  machinery  to-day.  I  made  inquiry 
not  long  ago,  and  I  was  told,  "  We  can  not  sell  you  any  engines  for 
two  years."  Nobody  can  get  those  things  but  the  tioveniment. 
There  is  the  situation. 

Senator  Harding.  Of  course,  you  understand,  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
concrete  hull  would  not  relieve  the  machinery  market  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  just  coining  to  that,  or  I  want  to  refer  to 
it  before  I  stop.  While  I  do  not  know  about  what  is  being  done  in 
the  power  situation,  I  believe  that  if  we  produce  a  sufficient  number 
of  hulls  to  meet  this  emergency  we  will  have  to  be  looking  right  into 
the  machinery  proposition.  I  think  if  we  produced  enough  hulls  to 
meet  the  emergency,  then  we  would  be  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  provided  the  machinery.  But  the  machinery  can  be 
provided  if  we  take  steps  now.  Don't  wait.  I  am  not  saying  that 
the  machinery  is  not  being  provided  for,  because  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  what  the  Shipping  Board  is  doing,  but  I  know  if  there  is 
to  be  a  tremendous  number  of  hulls  furnished  there  is  going  to  be  a 
strain  on  the  machinery  market,  and  that  wants  to  be  looked  into. 

Here  is  what  should  be  done.  The  machinery  for  these  boats 
should  be  standardized  just  like  the  Liberty  motor  proposition.  It 
should  be  divided  into  parts,  and  the  parts  should  be  parceled  out 
all  over  the  country  to  the  factories  most  suited  to  the  particular 
part.  And  there  should  be  assembling  plants.  The  hull  plants  can 
just  make  hulls;  they  can  send  them  to  the  assembling  points,  and 
at  those  assembling  points  will  be  received  the  parts  from  all  over 
the  country  for  the  standardized  power  units.  When  you  begin  to 
specialize  that  way  you  make  speed. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  it  your  contention  that  concrete  ships  will 
take  the  place  of  steel  ships  as  well  as  wooden  ships  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  say  that  they  should;  no.  They  should 
be  taken  up  at  once  as  an  auxiliary  to  increase  our  output;  and  the 
reason  particularly  for  that  is  that  it  would  drain  a  new  supply  of 
material  and  labor  that  would  not  delay  our  steel  and  wooden  ship 
construction. 
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Sen  itor  Ransdell.  How  does  the  cost  of  the  concrete  ship  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  steel  ship?  You  gave  us  the  comparison  with 
the  wooden  ship. 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the 
cost  of  wooden  and  steel  ships,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  Tnoy  cost 
very  nearly  the  same. 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  your  theory  is  correct,  I  take  it  it  would 
relieve  the  demand  for  steel  in  these  steel  ships? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Exactly. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  would  not  need  the  steel  for  the  construc- 
tion jf  the  ships,  and  therefore  you  could  use  it  for  the  other  things. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Exactly.  It  would  be  diverted  to  the  other  neces- 
sities of  the  war.  Just  look  at  the  munitions  proposition.  In  1915 
there  were  over  50,000,000  shells  fired  in  a  few  days  by  the  allies' to 
gain  a  few  miles.  How  many  shells  is  it  going  to  take  to  break  that 
western  front?  We  have  got  to  use  a  lot  of  ammunition  on  that  line, 
and  we  have  got  to  break  that  line  at  several  places  at  once.  These 
local  offensives  have  proven  a  failure.  England  put  5,000,000  men 
in  the  field  after  France  had  the  Germans  stopped.  And  with  only 
a  30-mile  haul,  with  the  greatest  merchant  marine  in  the  world  at 
their  command,  and  with  those  5,000,000  men  thrown  in  as  a  new 
force  into  that  front,  when  Germany  had  only  half  the  strength  she 
has  to-day  on  that  front,  what  did  they  get? 

This  year  Germany  has  twice  as  many  men.  Col.  Reppington 
served  a  warning  the  other  day,  saying  that  Germany  is  going  to 
have  two  men  on  that  front  to  the  allies'  one.  The  German  front 
has  been  cut  from  2,000  miles  to  1,000  miles.  Germany  has  only  a 
1,000-mile  front  this  year  to  defend  as  against  2,000  miles  last  year. 
She  has  practically  all  the  coal  and  iron  of  Europe,  outside  of  Eng- 
land, right  in  her  hand.  That  is  a  terrible  handicap.  But  wo  have 
got  to  overcome  it,  and  we  have  got  to  do  it  with  ships.     We  have 

rt  to  build  up  a  great  big  pyramid,  with  ships  at  the  bottom.  And 
we  build  up  a  30,000-ton  pyramid  with  5,000-ton  ships,  it  is  going 
down. 

Senator  Harding.  You  do  not  need  to  argue  the  need  of  ships  to 
this  committee,  I  think.  You  seem  to  understand  this  proposition 
pretty  well.  What  is  your  suggestion?  Do  you  recommend  that 
the  Shipping  Board  let  extensive  contracts  an  essentially  the  same 
basis  of  cost  as  the  other  ships,  or  would  you  have  the  Government 
establish  a  great  concrete  shipbuilding  yard  and  venture  on  the 
enterprise  on  its  own  account  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Here  is  what  I  would  do,  and  I  would  do  it  right 
away.  I  would  do  it  within  sovon  days.  I  would  create  a  concrote 
department  in  the  Shipping  Board,  an  independent  department.  I 
would  not  burden  the  men  that  are  pressing  ahead  with  tho  steel 
ships  and  wooden  ships.  I  would  put  in  concrote  men,  men  who 
work  in  concrete  every  day,  who  are  enthusiastic  about  it,  able  men 
who  are  accustomed  to  meet  emergencies  and  do  things  quickly — 
the  contractors.  I  would  put  them  in  charge  of  the  concrete  depart- 
ment. Then  I  would  put  under  thorn  about  20  or  25  designing 
engineers,  men  who  are  designing  in  concrete  every  day  in  every 
form  you  want  it  in.  I  would  have  them  make  designs  and  pass  on 
designs  that  other  people  make  and  submit,  and  be  stimulating  and 
speeding  up  production  by  every  possible  means.     With  those  con- 
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crete  engineers  I  would  put  5  or  10  marine  engineers  and  naval  archi- 
tects; not  one,  but  soveral.  Those  men  working  with  tho  concrete 
engineers  can  reproduce  anything  in  concrete  for  shipbuilding 
purposes.  You  see,  the  trouble  has  always  been  that  the  concrete 
men  are  not  naval  architects,  and  tho  naval  architects  do  not  know 
anything  about  concrete  The  naval  engineer  can  tell  you  the  size 
of  a  frame  or  a  transverse  rib,  and  tho  concrote  engineer  can  im- 
mediately reduce  that  to  concrete. 

With  such  an  organization  I  would  immediately  provide  for  5  or  10 
yards  and  start  them  at  once.  I  would  have  the  Government  start 
to  build  the  ships  at  once,  for  1918 — not  1919,  but  1918.  A  ship  now 
will  be  worth  10  in  1919. 

Now,  with  those  5  or  10  yards,  start  ahead  on  the  assumption  that 
the  concrete  is  going  to  woik.  The  material  has  been  demonstrated 
as  suitable.  So  far  as  framing  goes,  there  is  no  reason  that  we  can 
see  why  a  large  ship  will  not  work  as  well  as  any  other  type  of  fram- 
ing. Go  right  ahead  on  the  assumption  that  maybe  you  are  going  to 
lose  a  few  million  dollars.  Maybe  you  will  lose  $50,000,000.  Maybe 
it  will  be  a  failure.  That  will  be  the  smallest  failure  in  this  war.  We 
are  going  to  make  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  munitions  that  we  are 
going  to  destroy  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  going  to  hit  some- 
thing. That  is  a  big  chance;  why  not  take  a  chance  on  this  propo- 
sition ?  We  have  got  to  have  a  remedy.  Let  us  be  willing  to  waste, 
if  necessary,  what  would  ordinarily  be  a  large  sum  of  money  but 
what  in  this  affair  is  merely  nothing.  Go  rip:ht  ahead  without  ex- 
perimenting on  an  extensive  scale,  and  build  ships  on  the  assumption 
that  they  are  going  to  work. 

Tho  Chairman.  Could  not  these  scientific  people  give  some  assur- 
ances on  that  score  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Absolutely.  There  is  assurance  in  that  ship  out 
in  San  Francisco.  Those  people  are  engineers — naval  engineers  and 
concrete  engineers,  that  are  venturing  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000, 
and  they  are  absolutely  confident  that  it  will  work.  I  will  say,  there 
is  no  reason  an  engineer  can  see  why  a  concrete  ship  will  not  work  as 
well  as  any  other.  It  is  a  matter  of  engineering  calculation.  We 
have  certain  loads  and  certain  stresses  to  calculate. 

Of  course,  people  will  say,  "It  is  new."  There  is  no  objection  to 
that.  Of  course  it  is  new.  But  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  new;  the 
Eiffel  Tower  was  new;  the  Hudson  Tunnels  were  new.  They  were 
based  on  the  engineers'  calculations,  and  the  engineers  were  satisfied 
they  were  right.  The  chance  of  a  concrete  ship  not  working  is  very 
small.     We  do  not  know  why  it  should  not  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  an  illustration  a  few  days  ago  of  tho  launch- 
ing of  a  concrete  ship,  not  a  large  one.  It  was  launched  bottom 
side  up. 

Mr.  Kobinson.  Yes;  that  was  one  of  those  Norwegian  boats.  They 
build  them  upside  down,  and  when  they  go  into  the  water  the  center 
of  gravity  throws  them  over.  They  think  it  is  a  little  nicer  to  build 
their  forms  in  that  way,  where  they  can  got  at  them. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Are  there  any  concrete  ships  in  actual  opera- 
tion anywhere  ? 

Mr.  Kobinson.  I  mentioned  awhile  ago  that  one  has  been  working 
in  Norway  under  its  own  power  which  made  a  2, 000-milo  trip  over 
the  North  Sea,  and  proved  very  successful.     I  have  a  cut  here,  I 
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think,  of  a  concrete  boat  built  at  Montreal  within  the  past  two 
months.  I  had  a  letter  from  the  men  that  built  it.  It  is  a  fair- 
sized  boat,  and  it  was  launched  very  successfully,  and  everything 
is  just  as  they  expected  it  to  be. 

"hie  Chairman.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  practicability 
of  a  concrete  ship  of  500  tons  and  one  of  5,000  tons,  so  far  as  you 
know? 

Mr.  Robinson.  So  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
working  of  a  ship  of  3j000  or  5,000  or  8,000  tons.  It  is  the  subject 
of  engineering  calculation  the  same  way.  The  way  the  naval  archi- 
tects figure  the  stresses  in  a  ship,  they  calculate  it  as  a  beam  of  that 
length  on  a  wave  of  the  length  of  the  boat.  They  can  calculate  that 
just  the  same  for  a  600-foot  boat  as  for  a  300-foot  boat. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  have  not  been  able  to  attend  these  meetings. 
Has  the  witness  stated  the  relative  cost  of  those  ships  as  compared 
with  wood  and  steel  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  I  stated,  Senator,  that  I  would"  say  the  con- 
crete ships  could  be  built  very  nicely  for  two-thirds  the  cost  of  the 
steel  or  wood.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  an  initial  ship  could  be 
built  that  cheaply,  because  the  first  ship  would  cost  a  good  deal  more; 
but  where  they  are  reproduced  in  numbers  the  cost  is  greatly  reduced. 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  your  theories  are  correct,  I  presume  we 
would  be  utilizing  a  material  which  exists  in  enormous  quantities, 
whereas  steel  and  lumber  both  are  not  found  in  such  large  quantities. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Exactly.  I  was  just  saying  that  I  would  locate  5 
or  10  yards  around  the  country.  We  can  locate  those  yards  where 
there  is  plenty  of  sand  or  gravel  deposits,  or  crushed  stone,  and  where 
the  cement  hauls  are  short  and  there  is  an  unlimited  supply.  We 
can  build  the  ships  as  fast  as  the  submarines  can  destroy  them,  and 
faster  if  we  have  to. 

Senator  Ransdell.  There  is  practically  no  end  to  the  amount  of 
material  available  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  extension  of 
the  industry. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  strength  of  reinforced  concrete  as 
compared  with  the  strength  of  steel  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  no  difference.  I  mean,  you  can  take  any 
steel  member  and  reproduce  it  exactly  in  strength  in  concrete.  That 
is  a  matter  of  calculation.  If  you  have  a  24-inch  steel  beam  you  can 
produce  a  reinforced  concrete  beam  of  exactly  the  same  strength  by 
an  engineering  formula. 

Senator  Jones.  Take  it  on  rough  water;  what  would  be  the  differ- 
ence, if  any,  between  the  concrete  ship  and  the  steel  ship  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  None,  so  far  as  we  can  see. 

Senator  Jones.  Suppose  the  ship  were  on  the  fulcrum  of  a  wave. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  way  the  ship  is  designed — figuring  it 
on  the  fulcrum  of  a  wave.  The  engineer  takes  a  ship  600  feet  long, 
and  he  figures  that  is  a  600-foot  beam,  and  he  figures  what  the  stress 
on  that  beam  will  be  when  it  is  on  the  fulcrum  of  a  wave.  Then  he 
figures  what  the  stresses  will  be  if.  instead  of  resting  on  the  wavo 
as  a  fulcrum,  it  rests  on  two  wave  points  at  the  ends  of  the  hull. 
They  figure  that  way  for  a  steel  ship,  and  they  would  figure  that  way 
for  concrete  ships.     They  are  all  figured  the  same.     You  have  a 
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certain  amount  of  stresses,  and  the  engineer  provides  the  strength  to 
meet  those  stresses. 

Senator  Jones.  In  the  matter  of  vibration,  I  think  you  said  there 
would  be  less  vibration  in  a  concrete  ship  than  in  a  steel  ship  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  no  vibration  in  concrete.  Here  is  another 
point  wo  have  not  touched  on.  As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  the 
steel  ship  is  one  mass  of  rivets  and  rivet  holes.  That  does  not  moan 
strength;  it  means  weakness.  When  a  torpedo  hits  a  steel  ship  and 
explodes  with  that  tremendous  force  it  shakes  that  hull  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  it  shakes  those  rivets  and  it  opens  up  seams  all 
througli  the  boat.  The  consequence  is  the  water  rushes  in.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  about  the  transverse  bulkheads ;  the  ship  is 
just  a  lot  of  material  that  is  ready  to  loosen  up  and  pull  apart. 

Now,  in  a  concrete  ship  we  build  the  ship  with  transverse  bulk- 
heads every  so  often — say,  every  50  feet.  Now,  when  a  torpedo 
explodes  against  that  ship  the  concrete  localizes  that  explosion.  The 
material  will  shatter,  and  you  will  get  a  hole  maybe  as  big  as  this 
room — maybe  half  as  big — in  that  part  of  the  ship,  but  it  will  be 
localized.  There  will  be  a  big  hole  there,  and  that  will  be  between 
two  bulkheads.  The  water  will  enter  the  ship,  but  it  will  be  retained 
by  the  bulkheads  and  the  ship  will  not  be  sunk.  That  hole  can  be 
repaired  very  easily.  When  a  ship  is  punctured  in  that  way,  they 
have  a  curtain  that  they  let  down  over  it.  The  hole  is  very  easily 
patched  with  new  concrete.  So  you  can  see  that,  so  far  as  torpedo- 
resisting  properties  are  concerned,  the  concrete  ship  is  a  very  promis- 
ing antidote  for  the  torpedo,  and  that  is  a  very  important  point. 

Senator  Ransdell.     You  say  it  will  not  shake  the  ship  to  pieces? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  it  will  just  localize  the  force  of  the  explosion 
where  the  blow  is. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  is  that  on  a  wooden  ship  now? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  a  wooden  ship  is  a  pretty  shaky  animal. 
Wooden  ships  are  not  supposed  to  be  built  for  large  ocean  traffic  with 
heavy  engines  in  them.  They  open  up  and  sag.  They  have  got  to 
be  calked.  A  torpedo  would  loosen  up  the  canting  and  everything. 
I  should  say  a  wooden  ship  would  not  stand  a  torpedo  very  well. 

Senator  Ransdell.  No  better  than  the  steel? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  it  would  stand  it  better  than  steel. 

Senator  Joiinson.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  comparative 
mobility  and  strength  as  between  the  two  materials — steel  and  con- 
crete? 

Mr.  Robinson.  So  far  as  strength  is  concerned,  I  personally  would 
prefer  the  concrete  ship. 

Senator  Johnson.  To  a  steel  ship? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  is  it  as  to  possibility  of  breakage  and  lack 
of  mobility? 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  nothing  in  that.  A  concrete  ship  would 
be  just  as  elastic  as  a  steel  ship.  You  can  design  a  concrete  beam 
and  load  it  so  it  will  sag  down  just  like  a  steel  beam.  They  are  both 
elastic. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  vou  any  mode  of  construction  for  concrete 
ships  that  you  would  suggest? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why,  I  have  two  or  three  plans  in  mind  which 
would  produce  concrete  ships  quickly,  by  which  the  concrete  ships 
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could  be  started  immediately.  Lots  of  other  people  have  good  ideas 
besides  myself.     They  may  be  better. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  does  the  weight  of  a  concrete  ship 
compare  with  that  of  a  steel  ship  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  tho  concrete  ship  is  heavier.  That  prob- 
ably is  one  of  the  reasons  why  concrete  ships  did  not  develop  before 
the  war,  for  ti  e  reason  that  the  competition  was  so  keen  they  were 
cutting  every  bolt  and  beam  out  of  a  ship  that  they  possibly  could, 
to  keep  the  weight  down. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  the  concrete  very  much  heavier? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  should  say  it  is  probably  10  or  15  per  cent  heavier. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Then  it  roquires  more  power  to  propel? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  not  after  it  is  under  way.  After  it  is  once 
in  motion  the  weight  does  not  make  any  difference.  The  only 
thing  that  makes  any  difference  is  the  resistance  of  the  water,  which 
is  determined  by  the  wet  surface  of  the  hull  and  the  shape  of  the 
hull.  So  long  as  the  shape  of  the  hull  is  the  same  it  does  not  make 
any  difference. 

Senator  Ransdell.  So  the  machinery  would  have  the  same  power? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  same  power.  You  can  drive  the  concrete 
ship  as  fast  as  you  want  to.  You  can  put  speed  in  it,  and  speed  is  a 
very  important  thing  in  this  submarine  situation.  If  you  have 
seen  tho  figures  in  tho  table,  you  have  noticed  that  they  run  right 
down  as  the  speed  increases. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  the  weight  of  the  ship  has  something  to 
do  with  its  carrying  capacity? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  tho  point.  That  is  probablv  the  reason 
why  before  this  time  concrete  ships  were  not  highly  developed 
commercially.  But  here  is  a  point  we  are  overlooking  in  that  con- 
nection. As  we  have  shown,  a  concrete  ship  can  be  built  cheaper 
than  a  steel  ship.  Suppose  the  concrete  ship  is  10  or  20  per  cent 
heavier.  If  you  build  the  ship  large  enough  to  take  the  same  cargo, 
you  see,  you  would  still  cut  under  the  cost  of  the  steel  ship,  so  there 
is  no  loss. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  say  a  concrete  beam  would  have  the 
same  elasticity  or  resiliency  that  a  steel  beam  would  have? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  same  effect.  When  they  test  beams  for 
laboratory  purposes  they  load  them  to  the  breaking  point  and  break 
them  and  seo  what  they  will  stand.  You  can  see  photographs  of 
those  tests  showing  how  the  beam  is  loaded  until  it  bends.  We 
load  concrete  beams,  where  we  are  storing  things,  until  they  sag 
right  down. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  do  not  think  that  the  wrenching  of  the 
waves  would  crack  it  more  readily  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  you  sec,  it  is  interlaced  with  steel  all  through 
it.  If  you  used  concrete  that  did  not  have  steel  in  it  you  will  get  <tU 
those  effects,  but  when  you  put  steel  in  it  it  is  another  thing. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  proportion  of  steel  would  there  bo  in 
the  beam  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  will  run  generally  from  about  2  to  3  per  cont 
of  the  cross  section.  That  is,  if  you  have  so  many  square  inches  of 
concrete  in  the  cross  section,  about  2  or  3  per  cent  of  that  would  be 
stool. 
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Those  prices  on  cement  that  I  spoke  of  a  while  ago  include  the 
freight  haul  and  the  cement  sacks.  If  you  deduct  the  cement  sacks, 
about  40  sacks  a  barrel,  of  course  you  reduce  the  cost. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  also  includes  a  profit  to  the  men  who 
manufacture  it.  The  Government  could  manufacture  its  own  cement, 
could  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  practicable  at  this 
time,  because  it  takes  a  long  time  to  build  a  cement  mill. 

Senator  Ransdell.  But  the  Government  would  not  have  to  pay 
much  for  the  gravel.    It  would  have  gravel  beds. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Precisely. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  the  difference  in  time  of  construction 
of  these  ships  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  a  very  important  point.  It  takes  about 
six  months  ordinarily  to  build  a  steel  hull.  Of  course,  they  have 
built  some  in  three  or  four  months,  but  if  they  build  them  in  six 
months  they  will  be  doing  pretty  well.  When  they  once  get  them 
going  they  can  build  concrete  hulls  in  from  30  to  60  days.  I  do  not 
mean  by  that  that  the  first  ship  is  going  to  be  built  in  that  time,  but 
after  they  are  once  started  they  can  be  built  in  that  time. 

Senator  Johnson.  Senator  McCumber  would  like  to  have  you 
explain,  please,  the  mode  of  construction  that  you  have  in  your  mind 
as  to  the  specific  ship. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  there  is  one  system  of  construction  which  I 
was  presenting  to  the  Shipping  Board,  which  I  think  is  a  very  desir- 
able one  for  speed  because  it  would  eliminate  any  experimental 
losses.  I  mean  the  time  required.  That  would  be  to  use  structural 
steel  framing  for  the  hull.  You  see,  there  is  no  element  of  uncer- 
tainty about  structural  steel  framing  for  hulls,  because  they  are  all 
built  that  way.  Now,  the  concrete  for  the  shell  is  a  thoroughly 
demonstrated  proposition.  These  concrete  barges,  etc.,  demonstrate 
that  for  the  snell  of  a  ship  concrete  is  perfectly  suitable.  With  a 
concrete  shell  and  steel  framing  you  get  a  ship  where  the  element  of 
uncertainty  is  reduced  almost  to  nil.  I  think  that  certain  types  along 
that  line  are  very  advantageous  for  quick  development. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  other  types,  too.  I  would  recommend 
that  they  would  not  confine  themselves  to  one  type,  but  go  right 
ahead  and  build  a  number  of  types.  And  this  is  the  important 
point,  that  they  build  them  for  production;  not  to  test  them,  but 
to  go  right  ahead  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  all  right.  If  they 
are  lost,  all  right.  Suppose  we  lose  $50,000,000  worth  of  ships, 
what  of  it  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  we  are  spending  for  the  "know  how"  at 
Ho<?  Island  some  millions  of  millions  upon  millions. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Exactly.  Suppose  that  Congress  would  pass  a 
bill  for  $250,000,000  worth  of  concrete  ships  to  bo  built  at  once. 
What  would  that  do?  It  would  set  the  country  on  fire.  All  the 
building  industry  and  concrete  people  all  over  the  United  States, 
whether  there  was  ever  a  dollar  of  that  spent  or  not,  would  imme- 
diately get  busy  on  the  impetus  that  would  be  given  the  production 
of  ships.  Just  the  fact  that  the  Government  had  appropriated  that 
amount  would  have  a  wonderful  effect.  But  then  go  to  work  and 
spend  $50,000,000  as  quickly  as  they  can  spend  it,  with  preparation  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  $250,000,000,  and  more  than  that.     If  the  first 
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ships  prove  wrong,  it  is  a  small  loss.  The  war  is  costing  us  about 
$40,000,000  a  day;  it  is  costing  the  allies  and  all  of  us  about  $160,- 
000,000  a  day.  Why,  the  expense  of  the  war  for  a  week  would  build 
10,000,000  tons  of  shipping.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  we  are  losing  the 
best  opportunity  there  is  to  save  the  shipping  situation.     And  we  nave 

fot  to  save  it  in  1918.     If  we  do  not  save  it  in  1918,  are  the  people  of 
taly  and  England  and  France  going  to  suffer  through  another 
winter  ?    I  am  afraid  not.     I  am  afraid  they  are  going  to  quit. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  save  it  if  the  ships  did  not  work  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Of  course  not,  any  more  than  any  of  the  other 
expenditures  which  we  are  putting  into  the  war,  if  we  lose  the  war. 
But  it  is  a  small  loss  if  wo  lose  it,  and  if  it  works,  why  it  is  the  biggest 
thing  in  the  war. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  stopped  to  reflect  on  this,  that  we  can 
build  the  ships,  as  many  as  we  please,  and  we  can  not  stop  the  sinking? 
If  they  go  on  and  sink  our  ships  carrying  food  to  Italy  and  France, 
what  good  does  it  do  to  get  more  ships  ? 

Mr.  Kobinson.  There  is  one  of  the  important  arguments  for  con- 
crete ships.  They  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  sink  those,  in  my 
judgment,  the  way  they  sink  wood  and  steel  ships. 

Senator  Nelson.  If  the  Government  should  take  up  this  cement- 
ship  proposition,  do  you  not  think  we  had  better  get  options  from  the 
cement  manufacturers  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  certain  would  have  an  agreement  with  the  cement 
industry  as  to  the  price. 

Senator  Jones.  We  could  commandeer  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  we  have  fixed  the  price  of  steel  and  we  fix  the 
price  of  coal.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  could  not  fix  the  price  of 
cement. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  submitted  these  matters  to  the  Ship- 
ping Board  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  spoken  to  them,  yes.  sir;  in  a  way.  But 
here  is  the  position  the  Shipping  Board  is  in.  The  Shipping  Board 
has  been  conservative  at  the  start  of  this  enterprise.  They  had  their 
hands  full  with  the  question  of  steel  and  wooden  ships  when  Mr. 
Goethals  was  in  the  board,  and  Mr.  Goethals  said,  "It  looks  very 
interesting  and  promising,  and  we  will  consider  it."  And  then  later 
the  committee  on  standard  ship  construction  advised  me  they  would 
not  do  anything  new  in  ship  construction ;  they  would  not  do  anything 
that  had  not  been  tested:  in  other  words,  they  were  going  to  wait  for 
private  individuals  to  risk  their  money  on  the  testing. 

Senator  Jones.  When  did  they  advise  you  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  advised  me  of  that,  I  think  it  was,  August  or 
September,  that  they  would  not  recommend  any  kind  of  construction 
that  had  not  been  tested.  Until  some  private  individuals  had  staked 
their  money  on  it,  there  would  not  be  anything  doing. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer,  gentlemen,  that  the  Shipping  Board  is  to  be 
criticized  on  this  proposition.  I  think  the  Shipping  Board  has  on  its 
hands  the  biggest  undertaking  that  was  ever  attempted  in  the  world, 
and  I  think  those  men  who  are  buried  in  that  terrible  duty  are  simply 
submergered  with  whatever  they  do.  Able  as  they  are,  it  looks  pigmy 
as  to  wnat  has  to  be  done. 

Senator  Jones.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  establish  a  concrete 
department  ? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  think  we  can  not  make  a  success  unless 
we  do? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Unless  we  do;  and  put  a  lot  of  active  concrete  men 
in  there,  and,  if  necessary,  lock  them  in  a  room,  tell  them  to  build 
ships  whether  they  will  sink  or  not,  to  build  the  best  kind  of  a  con- 
crete ship  that  can  be  built,  and  I  will  say  it  is  a  90  per  cent  chance 
they  will  make  good  in  every  way. 

I  have  no  interest  in  this  thing;  it  is  purely  patriotic.  I  ought  to 
be  in  a  uniform  in  France  or  doing  something  here.  I  followed  this 
building  proposition  because  I  am  a  builder.  I  realize  the  merits  of 
concrete  work.  I  have  done  lots  of  difficult  thing's  that  it  was  thought 
could  not  be  done;  they  have  always  worked.  I  know  the  nature  of 
the  material.     Naturally,  I  want  to  help  to  increase  the  shipbuilding. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  never  attempted  to  build  a  concrete 
ship? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
working  concrete  ? 

Mr.  Kohinson.  Yes;  I  have  had. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  had  experience  in  shipbuilding  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  a  minor  way  on  the  Great  LaKes.  I  have 
worked  around  the  Lakes  where  I  had  to  build  my  own  barges  and 
things  like  that,  and  I  have  had  to  scow  across  the  Lakes  and  handle 
my  own  vessels,  so  that  I  know  something  about  the  conditions;  and 
then,  of  course,  I  have  been  studying  this  thing'  for  the  last  year  or 
more,  so  I  have  gathered  more  information. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  spoke — if  I  may  be  a1  lowed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  spoke  about  having  the  parts  of  this 
ship  with  a  steel  frame  made  in  different  places  and  snipped  to  the 
place  where  they  may  be  assembled.  I  wish  you  woula  explain  to 
the  committee  how  you  would  make  these  concrete  blocks  ana  attach 
them  to  the  combined  steel  and  concrete  hull. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  will  explain  that.  I  devised  a  method  of  con- 
struction. I  kept  off  of  it  more  or  less,  because  I  am  not  urging  any- 
thing of  my  own;  that  is  the  farthest  from  my  mind;  this  is  entirely 
secondary.  But  I  have  devised  a  method  which  I  know  is  very 
rapid,  and  I  think  will  be  very  successful  in  concrete  ship  construc- 
tion; that  is,  it  is  what  I  call  a  fabricated  steel-concrete  ship.  The 
framing  members  would  be  steel  and  frame  members  of  the  shapes 
easiest  to  obtain,  worked  up  in  designs  which  produce  the  greatest 
strength.  These  could  be  standardized  and  made  all  over  the  country 
in  the  small  bridge  shops.  You  would  not  have  to  have  large  shops, 
because  they  are  simple  members  that  the  bridge  shops  can  turn  out 
with  great  ease. 

You  will  not  have  to  go  to  a  shop  with  great  big,  heavy  machinery. 
Those  could  bo  made  m  great  quantity;  they  could  bo  all  gotten 
ready  while  the  preliminary  wrork  was  going  on.  Then,  we  can  make, 
under  this  plan  of  mine,  large  concrete  ship  plates,  cast  in  steel 
frames,  in  very  large  sections,  say  250  to  300  square  feet,  and  do  away 
with  all  the  complicated  steel  riveting  of  the  small  ship  plates,  and 
then  those  steel  frames  in  the  concrete  attached  directly  to  the  steel 
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frame  and  set  up  for  the  hull,  so  that  when  those  are  assembled  on 
this  steel  frame  you  have  a  complete  and  sealed  hull,  and  all  that 
work  of  making  the  plates  and  frames  can  be  going  on  in  vast  quan- 
tity, and  the  plates  can  be  made  of  standard  form,  with  exactness, 
because  made  right  under  your  eye,  with  the  smallest  cost,  and  in 
advance  of  the  assembling,  so  that  after  the  first  ships  proved  a 
success  you  would  have  all  the  stuff  to  assemble  in  vast  quantities 
and  if  any  modifications  have  to  be  made,  those  should  be  made,  if 
any  experimentation  showed  changes  required.  That  is  a  possi- 
bility that  I  am  presenting  to  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  fasten  them  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  With  a  bolt  or  rivet  or  interlock  them.  You  see, 
on  a  big  plate  like  that,  the  bolting  would  be  very  small,  only  a 
fraction  of  the  ordinary  riveting;  and  then  those  plates  might  on  the 
outside  of  the  steel  leave  a  pocket  behind,  although  the  steel  itself 
steels  the  thing,  and  then  we  shoot  into  that  the  concrete  filler  with 
compressed  air  so  as  to  complete  this  filling  up.  That  is  a  system 
which  is  particularly  adaptable  to  a  high  speed  construction  without 
any  waste  of  time;  everything  can  be  gotten  ready  in  advance,  and 
then  they  can  be  turned  out  one  after  another  in  very  rapid  succession, 
and  with  a  small  amount  of  labor. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  that 
method  of  construction  over  the  construction  m  a  particular  type  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  would  eliminate  all  the  form  work  that  we  have 
on  this  ship. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  it  be  better  than  the  form  work? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  that  it  would  be,  if  anything,  better.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  very  much  difference  in  the  finished  ship, 
except  that  it  would  be  lighter,  because  we  can  make  those  plates 
verv  light. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Jones.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Gentlemen,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  talk- 
ing to  vou. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  ALBERT  F.  PILLSBTJRY,  DISTRICT 
OFFICER,  EMERGENCY  FLEET  CORPORATION,  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, CAL. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  district  officer  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  located  at  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Pillsbury,  tell  us  how  long 
you  have  been  district  officer. 

Mr.  Pillsbuky.  I  was  asked  to  come  East,  Senator,  on  the  14th 
<>f  April,  and  left  for  Washington  on  the  loth  of  April.  I  remained 
here  until  the  17th  of  April,  and  returned  to  San  Francisco  then. 

The  Chairman.  How  recently  are  you  from  there? 

Mr.  Pillsbuky.  I  left  there  on  the  14th,  via  Los  Angeles,  where  I 
remained  some  days  inspecting  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  experience  have  you  had  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ships;  what  knowledge  have  you  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  was  brought  up  on  the  sea  coast  of  Maine, 
and  as  a  boy  I  went  around  the  shipyards  and  worked  some;  and 
then  I  went  to  sea  and  became  a  shipmaster  of  sailing  and  steam 
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vessels,  and  for  the  last  15  years  I  have  been  ashore  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  first  nine  years  of  that  time,  as  salaried  surveyor  for  the 
San  Francisco  Underwriters,  and  during  that  time  I  worked  continu- 
ously in  connection  with  the  surveying  and  construction  of  ships 
and  at  times  attempting  to  salvage  operations  up  and  down  the 
Pacific  coast  and  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Mexico.  Fop  five 
years  previous  to  last  year  I  was  in  business  for  myself  as  a  ship 
expert,  ship  surveyor,  and  during  that  time  I  planned  and  made  con- 
tracts for  a  number  of  wood  and  steel  ships,  and  superintended  their 
construction. 

The  Chairman.  You  became  district  officer  for  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  when  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  The  1st  of  May. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  headquarters  are  at  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  will  you  tell  us  what  the  conditions  are 
on  the  west  coast  there,  what  progress  is  being  made  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  At  the  present  time,  in  the  California  district, 
we  have  under  contract,  about  77  steel  steamers. 

Senator  Nelson.  For  the  Government? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  For  the  Government,  and  29  requisitioned  steel 
steamers;  and  besides  that  there  are  16  contracts  for  16  ships  pending 
at  this  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Wooden  ships  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Steel  ships;  these  are  all  steel  ships,  of  which  I 
speak  now.  The  tonnage  of  the  106  commandeered  and  contract 
snips  is  something  over  1,000,000  tons,  and  the  16  additional  ships 
will  bo  about  160,000  tons  in  addition  to  that;  of  that  amount  we 
will,  in  all  probability,  complete  about  500,000  tons. 

Senator  Nelson.  Not  quite  half? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Not  quite  half — that  is,  in  California;  but  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  we  will  be  going  at  a  rate  which  will  give  us 
more  than  500,000  tons  for  the  year,  because  some  new  parts  are 
being  developed. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  no  wooden  yards  in  your  district  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  We  have  five  or  six  wooden  yards  in  our  districts 
and  they  will  turn  out  something  like  20  or  25  wooden  vessels  this 
year  of  75,000  to  80,000  tons,  in  addition  to  the  half  million  tons  of 
steel. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  what  they  call  the  Ferris  type? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  They  are  both  types,  some  of  the  Hough  type 
and  some  of  the  Ferris. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  district? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  My  district  extends  from  Coos  Bay  to  San  Diego, 
but  recently  the  work  has  been  subdivided.  An  officer  has  been 
put  in  charge  of  wooden  ship  construction,  and  I  am  now  turning  to 
the  steel  ship  construction:  that  situation  I  believe  exists  all  over 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Nelson.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Nelson.  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  your  duties  are  as 
inspector — I  mean  the  work  you  have  to  do  as  to  the  character  of  it  ? 
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Mr.  Pillsbuby.  We  supervise  the  construction  of  all  the  ships 
from  the  beginning. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  an  inspector  at  each  yard  under  you  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbuby.  Yes,  sir;  and  several  at  the  larger  yards. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  report  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbuby.  And  they  report  to  me. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  your  work  is  to  see  that  the  construction 
is  carried  on  according  to  the  contract  and  specifications? 

Mr.  Pillsbuby.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  the  payments  are  made  when 
they  are  due. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  work  going  on  regularly  now,  Captain,  as 
fast  as  you  can  have  it  go  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbuby.  Reasonably  well. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  trouble  of  lack  of  material  or  labor? 

Mr.  Pillsbuby.  Up  to  about  two  months  ago  there  was  delay  on 
account  of  material,  but  since  November  the  material  has  been  com- 
ingin  reasonably  good. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  material  for  the  wooden  ships  or  steel  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbuby.  I  am  referring  to  steel,  but  material  also  for  the 
wooden  ships  is  coming  in  pretty  much  as  required. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  possibility  of  speeding  up  by  increasing 
the  labor  supply  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbuby.  We  are  going  to  try  and  work  two  shifts.  Whether 
we  will  have  labor  enough  to  work  two  shifts  it  is  hard  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  All  yards  are  now  on  the  one  shift  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbuby.  One  shift,  with  a  little  over  time,  and  a  second 
shift  working  in  the  plate  shops  getting  the  material  fabricated,  and 
in  the  assembling  shops  that  Drings  it  out  and  hangs  it  up  in  place 
ready  for  the  riveting  gang,  and  also  in  the  machine  shops,  as  required. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  had  any  labor  troubles  there  in  con- 
nection with  the  shipbuilding  operations? 

Mr.  Pillsbuby.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  labor  trouble  the  latter  part  of 
September. 

senator  Nelson.  What  was  the  nature  of  it? 

Mr.  Pillsbuby.  The  men  demanded  an  increase  of  about  40  per 
cent—  between  40  and  50  per  cent — and  remained  out  two  weeks,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  a  temporary  agreement  was  reached  whereby 
the  men  returned  to  work.  The  wage-adjustment  board  subse- 
quently came  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  took  up  this  matter. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  gave  an  increase  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbuby.  It  is  about  43  per  cent  in  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  Forty-three  per  cent  over  the  1916  rate? 

Mr.  Pillsbuby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  include  with  the  43  per  cent  the  10  per  cent 
bonus  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbuby.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  first  31  per  cent,  and  then  10  per 
cent,  and  that  made  about  43  per  cent  or  44  per  cent. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  tno  bonus  for  working  six  days  in  the 
week? 

Mr.  Pillsbuby."  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  men  laying  off 
part  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Pillsbuby.  We  have  found  that  impracticable  to  carry  out 
that  feature  of  it.     Because  in  the  large  plants,  for  instance,  like  the 
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Bethlehem,  working  12,000  men;  they  could  not  investigate  if  a  man 
was  absent,  whether  he  was  sick  or  whether  he  was  attending  a 
fuijeral,  etc. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  have  lots  of  men  that  lay  off — do  not 
make  full  time  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  There  are  always  men  laying  off  for  various 
reasons;  some  legitimate  and  some,  I  suppose,  if  followed  up  and 
investigated,  would  not  be  legitimate  reasons. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  had  a  strike  or  threatened  strike 
recentlv  out  there  among  the  metal  men  ? 

Mr.  Fillsbury.  We  had  a  strike  of  the  men  that  were  not  working 
in  shipyards,  because  they  were  not  given  the  same  10  per  cent  raise 
they  were  given  in  shipyards,  and  the  result  was  that  they  gave  the 
men  in  all  the  shops  in  San  Francisco,  in  fact  in  California,  the  same 
10  per  cent.  An  agreement  was  signed  between  the  representative 
employees  and  employers. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  labor 
in  the  yards  ? 

Mr.  Fillsbury.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  skilled  labor 
that  is  required;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  common  labor, 
and  some  of  the  yards  are  making  riveters  from  the  common  labor 
and  are  compelled  to  do  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  Your  riveters  are  the  highest  priced  men,  are 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  They  are,  if  they  work  piecework,  but  all  me- 
chanics now  are  getting  practically  $5.80  a  day  as  a  minimum. 

Senator  Nelson.  $5.80  a  day? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  what  is  the  maximum? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Well,  in  some  cases  good  men  are  paid  half  a  dollar 
a  day  more. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  decline,  do  they  not,  to  work  by  the  piece? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  No;  they  have  not.  1  have  a  wire  before  me  from 
my  office  to  the  effect  that  the  largest  shops  have  granted  an  increase 
on  the  piecework,  which  was  proper,  because  they  were  working  on 
the  old  agreement,  and  now  tncy  are  working -—    - 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  They  can  earn  more  by  piecework, 
can  thev  not? 

m. 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Unquestionably,  but  in  the  end  it  is  much  cheaper 
to  anyone  who  is  having  work  done. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  have  it  done  by  the  piece? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir;  even  though  these  men  make  $10  a  day, 
it  is  cheaper. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  see  something  in  the  paper  here  which  Senator 
Jones  had  yesterday,  a  clipping  from  the  Washingtcn  Post  of  the  24th 
of  this  month,  which  I  will  read.  It  contains  this  statement — and  I 
believe  this  yard  is  on  the  Pacific  coast.  After  I  read  this  I  would 
like  to  have  you  explain  it: 

In  this  yard  wages  have  increased  so  that  a  pieceworker  can  earn  $9  for  a  day  of 
eight  hours.  Yet  disquieting  signs  of  strikes  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  may  come  by 
February  1  are  already  apparent. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  men  would  rather  do  day  work  at  $5.80  a  day  when  by 
performing  their  patriotic  duty  they  could  increase  their  earnings  to  $9. 

Conditions  existing  in  this  Pacific  coast  yard  are  symptomatic  of  those  found  in  a 
large  number  of  other  yards,  some  of  them  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  dome  yards 
even  more  serious  conditions  prevail. 
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Wages  are  steadily  increasing,  and  workmen  in  the  Delaware  district,  on  the  Ameri- 
can ( lvde,  are  going  from  one  yard  to  another,  receiving  an  increase  in  wages  with 
each  change,  a  state  of  affairs  demoralizing  to  the  whole  shipbuilding  industry. 

Employers  themselves  are  largely  responsible.  Some  way  must  be  found  to  sta- 
bilize the  labor  market,  as  well  as  wages,  on  a  permanent  basis,  if  possible,  for  a  year. 

One  shipyard  reports  that  although  no  workmen  have  been  discharged,  2,300  null 
workers  have  left  its  employment  during  the  past  three  months.  Their  places  have 
been  filled  by  floating  workmen  from  other  yards,  at  useless  expense,  and  causing 
great  delay  in  the  construction  of  ships  for  which  out  allies  are  eagerly  looking. 

A  Pacific  coast  yard  averages  at  the  present  time  175  new  men  hired  daily,  an  equal 
number  stopping  work  every  day. 

So  serious  nas  the  situation  become  that  a  suggestion  has  been  made  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  acll  upon  the  colleges  and  universities  for  help    *    *    *    . 

What  have  you  to  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  There  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  unrest  among 
the  men,  and  a  good  many  men  are  changing  about,  failing  to  report, 
and  being  taken  on  each  day. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  stated  in  that  same  article  that  in  some  in- 
stances, where  thev  used  to  drive  350  rivets  a  day  they  are  refusing 
to  do  that  and  probably  driving  one-third  to  one-half  oi  that  number. 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  We,  of  course,  have  reports  of  inspectors  and 
builders  of  the  lack  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  men,  which  is 
borne  out  by  facts. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cause  of  that? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  suppose  there  are  two  causes:  One  is  the  unrest 
and  the  other  is  the  large  number  of  skilled  and  unskilled  men  we 
have  taken  in.  We  have  taken  that  up  with  the  labor  representa- 
tives, and  at  the  time  when  the  men  struck  in  the  outside  shops  for 
the  10  per  cent  which  they  had  received  in  shipyards;  the  matter 
was  then  taken  up  again  with  the  representatives  of  labor,  and  this 
brought  permanently  to  their  attention,  and  they  were  asked  what 
could  be  done  to  better  the  condition.  They  then  promised  that  if 
the  10  per  cent  was  made  universal  in  all  the  shops  they  would 
try  and  do  their  utmost  to  get  the  men  to  turn  out  a  good  day's 
work,  and  said  that  when  the  first  award  was  made  by  the  ship- 
building adjustment  board  that  they  did  not  agree  to  it  and  signified 
their  disapproval  at  the  time  and  for  that  reason  they  did  nothing 
to  encourage  the  men.  But  they  said  they  would  now  do  all  they 
could  to  speed  up  the  output  of  tonnage,  and  we  are  going  to  take 
the  leaders  at  their  word  and  ask  them  to  see  that  the  men  do  turn- 
out a  fair  day's  work.  But  that  will  not  be  accomplished  in  a  week 
or  two;  it  will  probably  take  five  or  six  weeks  before  the  men  get 
settled  down 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  yard  at  Oakland,  Moore  &  Scott,  I 
believe  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  having  trouble  now? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  They  are  having  the  same  trouble  as  the  other 
yards. 

The  Chairman.  The  complaint  is  the  men  will  not  work? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  On  what  grounds  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  They  will  not  turn  out  work;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  Here  is  the  paragraph,  if  you  will  excuse  mc,  Mr. 
Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Senator  Nelson  (continuing).  I  have  finally  struck  the  paragraph 
in  this  article  that  I  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to: 

In  one  of  the  greatest  shipbuilding  plants  before  the  war  the  average  number  of 
rivets  driven  by  a  gang  was  350  a  day.  Since  the  war  this  rate  of  production  has 
steadily  decreased,  and  at  the  present  time  the  average  has  fallen  to  130  a  day. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  average  work  of  a  riveter? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  They  have  not  been  doing  in  the  last  year  any- 
thing like  350  a  day. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  that  the  rate  they  were  working  before? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Thev  mav  have  done  that  before  the  war.  Then, 
of  course,  each  yard  had  only  picked  men,  and  if  the  man  did  not 
work  well  he  could  not  stav. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  has  been  the  rate  now? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  The  rate  now  is  something  like  200. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  it  has  been  a  reduction  from  350  to  200  ? 
Is  there  any  agreement  among  the  union  men,  either  expressed  or 
implied,  as  to  how  many  rivets  they  are  to  put  in  in  a  day:  have  they 
an  understanding  among  themselves  on  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Not  a  definite  understanding,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  mean,  there  is  no  definite  understanding, 
but  is  thore  not  some  understanding  that  they  are  not  to  put  in  more 
than  so  many  rivets  a  day? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

Sonator  Jones.  Have  you  heard  that  thore  was  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  No;  I  have  not. 

Sonator  Nelson.  I  road  in  the  papers  a  while  ago  that  there  was 
a  strike  among  the  metal  men,  which  was  a  sympathetic  strike, 
because  they  employed  materials  that  wore  not  made  in  union  shops. 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes;  that  was  so  in  San  Francisco,  at  this  shipyard 
of  Moore  &  Scott. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  they  building  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  They  are  building  for  the  Government,  and  this 
strike  was  on  the  part  of  their  men  refusing  to  work  on  boilers  that 
wero  constructed  in  Portland  by  tho  Willamotte  Iron  Works  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  A  nonunion  shop  ¥ 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  A  nonunion  shop. 

Sonator  Nelson.  That  was  the  grounds  of  their  strike? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Sonator  Nelson.  How  lon<*  did  that  striko  last? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  That  striko  lasted  practically  throe  or  four 
months,  but  it  did  not  materially  hold  up  the  delivery  of  any  of  our 
ships. 

Senator  Nelson.  Has  it  been  adjusted  now? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir:  it  has  boon  adjusted. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  was  it  settled  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  They  are  working  on  those  ships — it  was  settled 
in  this  way:  At  the  time  the  wage-adjustment  board  was  in  Portland, 
they  induced  the  management  of  the  Willamette  shop  not  to  discrimi- 
nate against  union  men. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  the  shop  was  making  the  material? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  That  is  the  shop  that  was  making  the  boilers. 

Senator  Nelson.  Up  in  Seattle  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Up  in  Portland. 
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Senator  Jones.  This  article  reads  in  this  way,  Captain: 

In  one  of  the  largest  shipbuilding  concerns  in  the  United  States  a  50  per  cent  re- 
duction in  construction  is  reported  among  the  shopfitters,  drillers,  bolters,  and  all 
other  workmen  engaged  on  hull  construction. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  that  kind  on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  do  not  know  of  50  per  cent  reduction. 

Senator  Jones.  What  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  should  think  it  would  be  30  to  35  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  You  think  that  along  the  lines  suggested  in  that 
paragraph  there  has  been  30  to  35  per  cent  of  a  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes^sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  have  already  explained  that,  I  think,  Senator; 
there  were  two  causes — the  large  numoers  of  new  men  that  were  taken 
in,  and  of  course  the  better  men,  some  of  them  going  to  other  yards, 
and  the  second  cause  was  the  spirit  of  unrest  that  exists  in  labor 
nearly  everywhere. 

Senator  Harding.  Captain,  you  have  spoken  of  the  " unrest' '  on 
two  or  three  occasions.  Would  you  mind  making  clear  what  that  is 
and  why  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Well,  in  San  Francisco  the  men  in  May  or  June 
of  last  year,  made  a  demand  on  the  employers  for  an  advance  of 
something  like  40  per  cent,  effective  in  September,  at  the  expiration 
of  their  agreement,  and  the  employers  only  met  them  by  offering 
them  10  per  cent,  and  the  men  very  much  felt  that  they  were  not 
fairly  treated. 

Senator  Harding.  Were  they  getting  less  than  other  builders  on 
the  coast  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  same  time  the  northern  builders 
were  paying  their  men  considerably  more. 

Senator  Harding.  In  other  words,  they  were  asking  for  a  stabil- 
izer, or,  rather,  an  equal,  rate  of  compensation  with  other  west  coast 
builders  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  at  the  same  time  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  labor,  and  some  of  the  men  who  were  free  to  do  so 
had  gone  north  to  get  the  higher  wages. 

Senator  Harding.  That  has  all  been  adjusted,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  That  has  all  been  adjusted,  but  it  was  a  means  of 
unsettling  the  men.  They  had  not  been  out  on  a  strike  since  1907 
in  the  metal  trades,  and,  as  they  state,  they  had  lived  up  to  their 
every  agreement. 

Senator  Harding.  What  is  necessary  to  stabilize  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Well,  to  have  an  agreement  among  the  builders 
all  alone  the  coast  that  the  wages  will  be  the  same;  that  no  one  sec- 
tion will  pay  any  more  nor  will  they  greatly  exceed  that  minimum 
wage  in  order  to  attract  men,  nor  will  they  take  men  from  one  plant 
to  another;  and  that  we  are  trying  to  accomplish. 
If  Senator  JonNSON.  The  limited  demands  that  they  have  made, 
which  you  have  described,  have  had  the  sympathy  of  the  community 
and  have  had  your  sympathy,  too? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  To  quite  a  large  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  reduction  in  production  continued  since 
the  increase  of  43  per  cent,  or  did  that  exist  before? 
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Mr.  Pillsburt.  That  had  existed  for  a  month  or  two  previous  to 
that  time,  the  men  were  becoming  very  restless. 

The  Chairman.  Since  this  increase  of  43  per  cent,  how  has  the 
production  been  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  The  men  went  out  either  a  day  or  two  before  New 
Years  and  they  were  out  10  days.  Up  to  the  time  I  left  it  would  be 
hardly  fair  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  what  they  had  done. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  obtain  an  increase  of  43  per  cent? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  They  did. 

Senator  Harding.  Why  did  they  go  out  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  The  shipyards  nad  granted  the  10  per  cent  war- 
service  premium. 

Senator  Harding.  They  were  seeking  for  the  10  per  cent  war 
premium? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  In  the  other  shops,  the  same  as  the  men  were  get- 
ting in  the  shipyards,  effective  December  15. 

Senator  Harding.  Has  that  been  granted  I 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  That  has  been  granted,  but  only  after  the  men 
were  out  about  10  days;  so  now  the  wages  are  uniform  in  California. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  10  per  cent  is  based  on  six  days1  work  in 
the  week,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  It  was;  but  in  the  agreement  made  between  the 
employers  and  the  employees  no  reference  was  made  to  that,  and  all 
the  shipbuilders  are  members  of  the  employers'  association. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  were  given  to  understand  here  by  members 
of  the  Shipping  Board  that  that  10  per  cent  was  a  bonus  given  for 
six  days1  work  in  a  week;  we  were  told  that  the  adjustment  board 
increased  their  wages  31  per  cent  over  the  1916  rate,  and  then  the 
10  per  cent  bonus  was  for  working  six  days  in  the  week,  eight  hours 
a  day;  that  it  was  conditioned  on  that.  Now,  you  say  that  is  not  a 
condition ;  that  the  bonus  applies  to  all  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  It  applies  to  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  Without  regard  to  the  time  they  work  in  a  week? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir;  according  to  a  subsequent  agreement  be- 
tween all  the  employers  and  the  representative  employees. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  now  they  get  a  straight  43  per  cent  in- 
crease over  1916,  without  regard  to  whether  they  work  one  day  or 
six  days  in  the  week  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  What  is  the  agreement  effective  February  1  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  That  was  an  agreement  between  representatives  of 
the  employers  and  employees,  and  all  the  employers  are  members  of 
the  Metal  Trades  Association  of  California. 

Senator  Harding.  But  that  has  been  made  effective  in  advance) 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  That  has  been  made  effective;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  Then,  from  this  time  on  there  is  no  premium 
for  the  six-days-a-week  service  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  The  men  have  the  privilege  of  reopening  the  case 
on  the  ground  of  an  increased  cost  of  living,  but  that  only;  they 
agreed  not  to  strike. 

Senator  Jones.  Captain,  here  is  another  statement  in  this  article 
that  I  want  to  ask  you  about: 

One  Pacific-coast  shipyard  employing  3,000  men  on  hull  construction  has  been 
able  to  induce  only  10  per  cent  to  engage  in  piecework,  under  which  productivity 
can  be  rapidly  speeded  up. 
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Do  you  know  anything  about  where  that  yard  is  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  No;  but  the  piecework  rate  was  not  immediately 
readjusted,  and  naturally,  I  suppose,  the  pieceworkers  felt  they 
should  be  increased,  and  it  was  understood  when  I  left  that  the 
builders  would  get  together  and  formulate  such  increase  as  they 
thought  proper  and  submit  it  to  the  men.  I  had  a  wire  from  my 
office  last  evening  stating  that  that  increased  piecework  rate  had 
been  put  into  effect,  and  that  the  working  conditions  are  reasonably 
satisfactory. 

Senator  Jones.  This  goes  on  to  say  this : 

Many  men  who  would  gladly  engage  in  piecework  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulneas  and  for 
the  additional  wages  are  openly  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  their  associates.  Appar- 
ently the  idea  is  that  the  less  work  done  by  the  individual  the  more  men  will  be 
employed. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  do  not  know  of  it  personally;  that  may  have 
been  until  that  rate  was  advanced. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  any  of  your  representatives  or  men  under  you 
report  anything  of  that  kind  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Jones.  In  this  way  wages  have  increased  so  that  a  piece- 
worker can  earn  $9  for  a  day  of  eight  hours.  I  think  you  referred  to 
that  &  while  ago. 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  I  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Here  is  a  statement.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you 
know  any  facts  that  justify  the  statement: 

Yet  disquieting  sign*  of  strikes  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  may  come  by  February  I 
are  already  apparent. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  do  not;  and  from  the  information  received  from 
my  office,  I  judge  it  does  not  apply  to  San  Francisco. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  think  that  applies  there  anyhow? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  Is  there  an  agreement  between  the  unions  and 
employers  as  to  the  amount  of  production  for  a  day's  work. 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  No,  there  is  not,  Senator;  that  is  the  unfortunate 
part  of  it.    It  perhaps  should  have  been  a  little  better  worked  out. 

Senator  Harding.  You  know  a  good  many  unions  guarantee  a 
certainproduction  as  a  minimum  for  a  day's  work  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that. 

Senator  Harding.  The  printers  do  that,  for  example. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  securing 
material  for  those  Government  ships  as  promptly  as  it  was  needed  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  think  I  already  stated  that  up  to  November 
there  was  difficulty;  ships  were  held  up  for  the  lack  of  material,  but 
since  November  the  material  is  coming  m  in  good  quantities. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  you  will  have 
an  ample  supply  of  labor  for  the  carrying  forward  of  these  ships, 
expediting  this  Government  program  of  shipbuilding? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  am  a  little  doubtful  about  havmg  a  full  supply. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  work  out  there 
more  than  one  shift  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Not  to  a  large  extent. 

Senator  Nelson.  Could  you  get  men  enough  to  work  in  two  shifts  \ 
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Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  think  not  to  a  large  extent,  and  I  think  the 
better  results  will  be  obtained  by  getting  the  builders  to  put  in  more 
slips.  They  always  get  more  work  and  better  work  in  the  daytime 
than  at  nighttime,  and  I  think  the  policy  of  the  emergency  fleet 
is  to  help  the  builders  put  in  more  slips  so  they  can  lay  down  more 
ships  at  one  time  and  put  more  men  on  those  ships  in  the  daytime 
rather  than  to  work  them  double  shifts. 

Senator  Harding.  Is  there  a  hull  in  San  Francisco  that  is  un- 
equipped because  labor  will  not  touch  it? 

Air.  Pillsbury.  No,  sir.  There  was.  At  the  same  time  the  men 
were  boycotting  these  boilers  they  were  boycotting  two  wooden  hulls 
built  by  the  Hammond  Lumber  Co.,  because  that  was  a  nonunion 
shipyard.  That  yard  that  built  those  ships  is  located  in  Eureka,  and 
they  were  built  there  and  towed  down. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  Government  ships? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  No,  sir;  they  were  private  ships. 

Senator  Johnson.  Those  were  small  wooden  ships? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir.  But  that,  I  think,  also  has  been  settled, 
although  there  is  some  difficulty  yet  up  at  Eureka,  where  Mr.  Ham- 
mond is  building  four  wooden  hulls  for  the  corporation. 

Senator  Harding.  You  mean  labor  is  still  boycotting  that  yard? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Not  boycotting;  but  there  is  still  some  trouble 
there.  I  think  the  men  are  trying  to  unionize  the  yard,  and  Mr. 
Hammond  is  opposing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  delay  in  his  work  there  on  that 
account  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  No  ;  I  think  not.  I  think  he  is  going  along.  The 
Hammond  Lumber  Co.  are  large  operators.  They  have  mills  and 
lumber  interests  and  shops  and  do  a  very  large  business. 

Senator  Nelson.  Capt.  Pillsbury,  are  you  or  are  the  men  under 
you  making  any  special  efforts  to  secure  men? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  not  doing  anything  in  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  No;  we  are  not  doing  anything. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  do  the  shipbuilders  there  get  their  men; 
through  the  unions  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  No,  sir.  The  men  usually  apply  at  the  gate  in  the 
morning  for  the  job,  and  I  suppose  the  foremen  send  out  word. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  wood  shipbuilding 
industry  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Only  in  my  district. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  they  getting  along  well  with  the  wood  ship- 
building industry  there  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  would  think  reasonably  well;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  is  one  yard,  I  think  it  is  at  San  Diego,  but 
I  may  be  mistaken,  where  they  are  building  a  concerte  ship. 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  No,  sir;  that  is  at  Redwood  City;  that  is  near 
San  Francisco. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  matter? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  made  an  examination  of  that  ship  on  New  Year's 
Day. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  large  is  that  ship  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  About  5,000  tons  deadweight  capacity. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  conclusion  did  you  come  to  about  the  ship  ? 
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Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  think  it  is  a  very  worthy  experiment.  I  shall 
watch  it  with  very  great  interest. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  it  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  you 
think? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  I  would  consider  it  to  be  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  they  contemplate  running  that  with  motors  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  contemplate  running  it  with  steam  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  With  steam.  My  own  understanding  is  that  the 
owners  were  to  tow  this  hull  for  one  or  two  voyages  on  the  coast  first 
before  they  put  in  the  machinery. 

Senator  Nelson.  Tow  her  and  try  her  out  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Experiment  in  that  way,  towing  her  with  cargoes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Without  putting  any  machinery  in  her? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  plan. 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  is  the  only  ship  they  are  building  there  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  That  is  the  only  concrete  ship. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  is  on  private  account  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  have  an  understanding  in  their  case 
that  the  Government  will  not  commandeer  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  believe  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  were  told  so  by  the  members  of  the  board 
here. 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  construction 
of  concrete  ships  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  No,  sir;  I  have  had  no  experience.  I  went  down 
for  my  own  information.     It  was  the  first  opportunity  I  had. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  they  expect  to  launch  her? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Early  in  March. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  did  they  begin  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  They  began  on  it,  I  suppose,  in  August;  but  then, 
of  course,  it  was  a  new  tiling;  it  had  to  be  developed.  They  had 
consulted  some  of  the  best  experts  in  and  about  San  Francisco  on 
reinforcing.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  put  their  technical  staff  at  their 
disposal. 

Senator  Harding.  Captain,  do  you  know  of  any  scientific  objec- 
tions to  the  concrete  ship  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  No.  I  imagine  that  the  strength  of  that  hull  is 
perhaps  fully  as  great  as  that  of  a  steel  hull.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  experts  have  figured  it  out  and  have  given  it  greater  strength, 
given  it  a  larger  margin  of  safety. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  cargo-carrying  capacity  as  com- 
pared to  the  weight  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  understand  the  dead-weight  capacity  of  that 
vessel  would  be  between  400  and  500  tons  less  than  a  vessel  of  similar 
dimensions  constructed  of  steel. 

Senator  Harding.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Because  of  the  heavier  weight  of  the  hull. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  mean  the  carrying  capacity  now,  do  you 
not? 
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Mr.  Pillsbuby.  The  initial  weight  of  the  hull  will  be  400  or  500 
tons  greater  than  if  constructed  of  steel,  and  that  will  reduce  the 
dead-weight  carrying  capacity  by  that  amount. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  mean  by  that  that  the  walls  of  the  ship 
will  be  more  thickly  made  and  therefore  add  to  the  weight  of  the 
hull? 

Mr.  Pillsbuby.  Yes,  sir;  if  that  were  a  steel  hull  the  average 
thickness  of  the  steel  would  be  approximately  one-half  inch  or  nine- 
sixteenths  inch  steel  plates.    The  thickness  of  these  walls  is  4  inches. 

Senator  Jones.  Captain,  you  heard  Mr.  Robinson's  statement  here 
in  full,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbuby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  any  objections  occur  to  you  to  the  suggestions 
he  made  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbuby.  I  would  think,  on  the  whole,  the  suggestion  was 
a  very  good  one,  to  assemble  a  lot  of  experts  in  concrete  work  to  see 
if  they  can  work  out  something. 

Senator  Jones.  From  your  experience  as  a  shipbuilder  and  ship 
operator,  and  your  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  goes,  you  could  see  no 
special  objections  to  what  he  proposed  1 

Mr.  Pillsbuby.  In  the  concrete  hull — there  was  only  one  thing 
not  prominently  brought  out.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  delay  with 
our  present  program  will  be  occasioned  more  through  lack  of  ma- 
chinery and  boilers  than  through  the  hull  construction.  I  believe 
that  practically  all  of  our  hulls  will  be  completed  before  the  ma- 
chinery or  rather  slightly  in  advance  of  the  time  when  the  machinery 
is  ready,  and  if  any  large  amount  of  new  tonnage  was  to  be  con- 
structed, I  would  suggest  that  motor  engines  be  used,  and  that  the 
experts  be  gotten  together  to  devise  an  American  Diesel  engine. 

Senator  Jones.  At  any  rate,  if  they  contemplate  building  a  lot 
of  these  ships  they  would  have  to  make  extra  efforts  with  reference 
to  machinery? 

Mr.  Pillsbuby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  coordinate  that  effort  at  the  present  time  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Pillsbuby.  The  Diesel  engine,  when  its  proper  design  is 
made,  could  be  constructed  in  a  good  many  plants,  because  each 
engine  is  the  same  size;  they  do  not  vary  like  the  steam  engines. ^ 

Senator  Jones.  That  will  be  a  very  valuable  suggestion  to  consider. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  do  you  think  about  the  comparative 
resisting  power  of  this  concrete  vessel  with  respect  to  submarine 
attacks  and  the  attacks  of  torpedoes  ?  How  does  its  power  to  resist 
compare  with  a  steel  vessel. 

Mr.  Pillsbuby.  I  want  to  say  I  am  not  an  expert  in  concrete 
work.     I  do  not  imagine  there  would  be  a  great  difference. 

Senator  Ransdell.  According  to  Mr.  Robinson,  who  seems  to 
understand  that  very  thoroughly,  there  would  be  an  enormous 
advantage  in  the  concrete  vessel.     You  heard  what  he  said? 

Mr.  Pillsbuby.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  what  ho  said. 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  he  is  correct  in  that  and  the  vessel  can  be 
constructed  quickly,  I  should  say  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so  without 
question. 

Mr.  Pillsbuby.  I  am  willing  to  yield  to  his  better,  knowledge  of 
concrete  work. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  have  never  investigated  that  at  all) 
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Mr.  Pillsbury.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  My  understanding,  Capt.  Pillsburv,  is  that  they 
have — and  that  is  the  beginning  of  concrete  shipbuilding — in  Den- 
mark a  couple  of  concrete  ships  between  2,000  and  3,000  tons  to  be 
operated  with  these  Diesel  motor  engines.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  No;  I  have  seen  brief  reports  in  the  papers,  but  not 
full  reports. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then  there  is  a  small  yard  started  in  Norway, 
and  they  have  built  one  small  ship,  which,  as  I  think  Mr.  Robinson 
stated  here,  is  a  500-ton  ship.  That  is  all  I  know  of — real  ships — 
that  have  been  built,  outside  of  this  one  that  is  being. built  out  in 
your  port  there. 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  That  is  all  I  know  of,  myself,  besides  that  one. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  "real  ships."  I  am  not  referring  to 
lighters  and  that  kind  of  boat — but  I  only  know  of  those  ships  in 
Denmark  and  one  little  ship  in  Norway,  outside  of  this  one. 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  That  is  all  I  know  of. 

Senator  Ransdell.  When  you  speak  of  "  lighters/ '  now,  what  do 
you  mean? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Vessels  without  any  power — just  for  conveying 
cargo  from  ships  to  wharves  in  harbors. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  move  to  and  fro  in  the  water,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Something  like  what  we  call,  in  a  small  way,  a 

BCOW. 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  A  barge  or  a  scow  or  canal  boat. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  they  give  satisfaction  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  So  I  have  understood. 

Senator  Ransdell.  There  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  a 
concrete  lighter  and  a  steel  lighter;  if  they  operate  successfully  in 
one  instance  would  they  not  operate  successfully  in  another  1 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  should  think  so. 

Senator  Harding.  This  ship  goes  to  sea  and  encounters  all  kinds 
of  weather,  while  the  lighter  avoids  any  risk  of  extreme  weather  and 
rough  weather. 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes;  there  is  that  difference. 

Senator  Harding.  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  does  the  rigidity  or  flexi- 
bility cut  any  figure  in  the  practicability  of  these  concrete  ships  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  That  is  an  element  that  should  be  considered.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  experts  have  considered  that.  The  steel 
hulls  are  very  elastic;  they  will  stand  quite  a  large  sag  without  any 
injury,  and  they  are  constantly  changing  their  form  as  they  go  up 
and  clown  upon  the  sea.  How  that  will  affect  the  concrete  I  can  not 
answer,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  been  taken  into  consideration, 
and  if,  as  Mr.  Robinson  says,  the  concrete  is  equally  flexible,  that 
would  answer  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  Diesel  engines  being  used  in  overseas 
trade  very  much  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir;  the  Danes  have  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years  operated  Diesel  engines  on  ships  up  to  10,000  tons  dead- weight 
very  successfully. 

The  Chairman.  For  long  voyages  f 
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Mr.  Pillsbury.  For  long  voyages,  and  the  Norwegians  latterly — 
the  Shipping  Board,  through  me,  in  December  or  November,  char- 
tered tne  George  Washington,  which  was  lying  in  San  Francisco 
Harbor,  a  vessel  of  9,400  tons  dead-weight  capacity.  That  vessel 
consumes  only  10  tons  of  fuel  oil  every  24  hours  and  makes  nearly 
11  knots  speed.  If  she  were  a  coal  burner  she  would  burn  40  or 
50  tons  of  coal. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  much  oil  would  she  burn  as  an  oil  burner  t 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  If  an  oil  burner  she  would  burn  about  200  barrels 
and  that  would  be  about  30  tons  of  oil. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  an  immense  saving  in  fuel,  then  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  And  that  is  why  I  recommend  that  if  the  concrete 
ships  are  to  be  built  that  at  the  same  time  an  American  Diesel  engine 
should  be  built  which  would  make  the  consumption  of  fuel  on  those 
vessels  only  about  7  tons  per  day  instead  of  35  tons  of  coal. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  much  of  a  sailing  radius  has  the  George 
Washirigton  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  About  30,000  miles  in  her  double  bottoms,  leav- 
ing all  holds  free  for  cargo. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  several  ships,  do  they  not,  both  in 
Norway  and  Denmark,  that  they  use  these  engines  in  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  think  there  must  be  close  on  to  20  ships;  so  that 
it  is  no  longer  an  experiment. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  far  as  those  motors  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  there  any  reason  you  know  of,  why  Diesel 
engines  should  not  be  operated  over  10,000  tons?  You  say  they 
have  worked  it  up  to  10,000. 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  think  not.  I  had  quite  a  long  talk  with  the 
chief  engineer  and  the  captain  while  they  were  in  the  harbor,  and 
they  thought  there  was  no  limit.  These  were  twin  screw  ships,  and 
eacn  engine  developed  1,700  horsepower. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  there  a  great  saving  of  space  by  reason  of 
using  the  Diesel  engines? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  It  saves  space  because  there  is  no  boiler,  and  I 
suppose  they  must  save  25  feet  in  the  length  of  the  vessel. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  must  save  a  great  deal  in  the  weight,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  It  saves  the  weight  of  the  boilers  and  the  weight 
of  the  water  that  the  boilers  use.  * 

The  Chairman.  Doos  the  George  Washington  operate  on  the  coast  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  She  is  on  a  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Manila. 

Mr.  Denman.  May  I  put  a  question  to  the  witness  about  the  Diesel 
engine  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denman.  I  have  been  told  by  the  people  interested  in  the 
George  Washington — I  represented  those  people  for  some  time  out 
there 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denman.  That  there  is  a  saving  in  space  of  equivalent  to 
3,000  tons  in  cargo,  using  ordinary  fuel  for  runs  botween  ports,  due 
to  lessening  of  fuel  carriage  and  increased  space  within  the  vessel 
itself — I  am  not  speaking  of  dead-weight;  I  am  speaking  of  space. 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  By  reason  of  not  having  boilers? 
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Mr.  Denman.  Yes.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  possibility  of 
that! 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  think  that  would  depend,  Mr.  Denman,  some- 
what upon  the  length  of  the  voyage. 

Mr.  Denman.  They  were  figuring  on  taking  the  supply  of  fuel  for 
that  round-the-world  voyage,  which,  of  course,  would  do  smaller  than 
filling  all  the  water  compartments  with  ballast  and  oil.  Of  course, 
the  increase  in  doad-weight  is  not  so  great  that  the  increase  in  space 
measurement  would  bring  the  vessel  up  to  12,000  or  13,000  capacity. 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  think  that  perhaps  may  be  so — the  saving  is 
very  considerable  in  the  operation  of  a  Diesel  engine  ship. 

Mr.  Denman.  The  relevancy,  gentlemen,  is  this:  The  cargoes  are 
very  often  much  lighter  than  tne  actual  carrying  capacity  of  the  ship, 
and  your  ship  will  be  filled  up  with  lightweight  cai^o  of  great  value 
to  the  commerce  without  having  your  increased  dead-weight.  Any- 
thing that  adds  to  the  space  on  tne  vessel  is  of  enormous  economic 
value  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  ship,  and  where,  as  in  this  war, 
we  are  seeking  space  as  well  as  dead-weight,  it  may  be  that  before 
the  war  is  over  if  it  hangs  on  as  long  as  it  soems,  that  the  Diesel  type  of 
engine  will  have  direct  war  service  in  giving  the  incroased  tonnage 
for  tho  same  number  of  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  take  special  trained  men,  very  expert 
moo,  to  operate  the  Diesel  engine? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  It  would  not.  I  would  think  an  intelligent  engineer 
could  go  into  the  shops  while  those  engines  were  being  constructed 
and  then  see  then  installed  in  the  ship,  and  then  I  think  he  would  be 
competent  to  operate  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  told  that  that  was  one  difficulty — 
that  it  required  very  expert  engineers  to  operate  those  engines,  and 
that  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  men  to  do  it 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  The  Danes  have  the  practice  of  taking  their  chief 
engineer  and  first  assistant  engineer,  who  have  been  on  steamers, 
and  sending  them  to  the  erecting  or  construction  shops  for  a  period 
of  about  three  months  before  the  engine  was  ready  to  go  into  the 
ships,  and  then  they  go  on  the  ships  in  their  respective  capacities. 
That  is  the  experience  they  have,  where  previously  the  engineers 
have  been  on  steamers. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  that  question  again:  Were  theie  any 
delays  out  there  by  reason  of  change  in  designs  and  specifications 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  think  no  material  delays 

Senator  Nelson.  Capt.  Pillsbury,  you  are  familiar  with  the  ship- 
building program  of  the  Government  out  there  in  your  district. 
How  are  the  ship  builders  getting  along  with  respect  to  time;  are 
*«hey  g°mg  to  get  their  ships  built  in  the  time  provided  in  the  con- 
tracts, or  are  they  behind  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  They  are  a  very  little  behind  by  reason  of  the 
delay  in  the  receipt  of  the  material  last  year,  up  to  November;  but 
from  this  on  I  think  there  will  be  no  furtner  delay 

Senator  Nelson.  How  much  time  did  they  lose  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  They  have  lost  about  two  months'  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Two  months'  time? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir;  up  to  the  1st  of  January. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  they  make  up  some  of  that  lost  time? 
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Mr.  Pillsbury.  They  may  make  up  a  little,  I  think;  there  will  be 
no  further  loss  of  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  that  loss  of  time  affect  all  the  yards! 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  It  affected  all  the  yards;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  they  are  practically  all  behind  time  f 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  And  I  should  say  that  strike  of  two  weeks  was 
included  in  that  two  months,  so  it  really  was  not  a  serious  loss  of 
time,  because  it  was  material  that  would  nave  delayed. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  contemplate  a  further  loss  of  time  in 
getting  the  machinery  t 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir;  in  some  instances.  There  are  ships  afloat 
there  now  in  Los  Angeles  and  also  in  San  Francisco  that  are  waiting 
for  machinery. 

Senator  Johnson.  Very  evidently  there  is  going  to  be  delay  in 
getting  the  machinery,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  think,  as  near  as  I  can  tell,  that  the  delay  will 
not  last  more  than  two  or  three  months,  until  about  the  1st  of  April, 
and  then  the  machinery  and  boilers  will  be  coming  around  as  the 
ships  require. 

Senator  Harding.  Is  that  transportation  or  production  delay? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  think  it  is  production  delay.  The  turbines  that 
were  required  for  two  ships  already  launchea  in  Los  Angeles  and 
some  of  the  Moore  &  Scott  ships  have  not  left  the  East  yet,  although 
they  should  have  been  out  there  from  three  to  six  weeks  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestion,  Captain,  that  you  can 
offer  us  that  would  be  of  any  assistance  in  speeding  up  or  help  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  do  not  know,  Senator.  I  did  not  know  until 
to-day  that  I  would  appear  before  the  committee,  and  I  had  not  made 
any  preparation  for  it.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  is  handling  things  now  very  well.  It  is  a  tremendous 
undertaking  to  inaugurate  a  corporation  of  this  magnitude  and  start 
out  to  deliver  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  tons  of  ships  a  year,  whereas 
three  years  ago  we  were  only  turning  out  one-tenth  of  that.  I  think 
the  output  of  tonnage  after  July  will  be  reasonably  satisfactory. 

Senator  Nelson.  One  more  question:  Do  you  have  any  difficulty 
about  housing  the  employees  out  there  in  any  of  the  yards  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  There  probably  will  be  some  difficulty  around 
Los  Angeles  yards.  San  Francisco  is  so  well  built  up,  and  also  Oak- 
land, that  there  is  no  real  difficulty.  The  men  are  used  to  going  quite 
a  distance  from  their  work,  sometimes  as  much  as  5  or  6  miles  on  a 
5-cent  street  car  fare;  and  sometimes  crossing  the  bay;  the  San 
Francisco  people  going  to  Oakland  and  the  Oakland  people  going  to 
San  Francisco.  So  they  are  used  to  that,  and  there  is  no  real  shortage 
in  housing  around  San  Francisco.  But  in  the  San  Pedro  and  Ixis 
Angeles  yards  there  is. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  harbor  is  away  down  at  San  Pedro? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  it  is  quite  a  distance  up  to  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  distance  there? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  It  is  just  a  little  over  20  miles. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  only  place  where  they  can  get  plenty 
of  room  is  in  Los  Angeles  ? 
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Mr.  Pillsbtjby.  There  is  plenty  of  land,  but  not  houses. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  they  really  need  houses  there  at  San  Pedro  ? 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  think  there  is  need  for  it  at  San  Pedro. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Captain. 

Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  been  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  letter 
received  from  Mr.  Piez,  vice  president  and  general  manager,  making 
some  few  corrections  in  the  record,  to  be  incorporated,  I  take  it. 

(The  letter  here  referred  to  is  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

United  States  Shipping  Board, 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  January  £4,  1918. 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Commerce, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  beg  to  invite  attention  to  errora  in  printing  which  occur  on 
page  723  of  the  hearings  before  your  committee  "to  investigate  all  mattera  connected 
with  the  building  of  merchant  vessels  under  direction  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,"  on  January  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  14,  1918.  The 
salary  of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Browne,  general  purchasing  officer,  should  be  $7,200  per  annum, 
and  the  salary  of  Mr.  F.  Q.  Joubert,  manager  division  of  transportation,  should  be 
$3,600  per  annum;  also  the  footnote  " Should  appear  under  'division  of  labor'  " 
applies  only  to  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  Stewart  Brand,  secretary  to  manager  division  of 
labor. 

I  have  to  request  that  the  corrections  indicated  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Charles  Piez, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  fabri- 
cated ship  yard  at  Hog  Island  which  has  just  been  sent  in. 

Senator  Nelson.  Had  we  not  better  put  it  in  the  record?  It  is 
very  important. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  very  important.  I  have  scanned  over  if,  and 
it  discloses  a  very  serious  situation. 

The  Chairman.  We  better  put  this  in  the  record. 

Senator  Jones.  We  may  want  those  who  made  the  report  to  come 
before  the  committee. 

(The  statement  referred  to  and  three  drawings  attached  thereto 
are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

report  of  condition  op  the  fabricated  shipyard  at  hoq  island. 

United  States  Shipping  Board, 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  January  22,  1918. 

The  contract  with  the  American  International  Corporation  was  signed  on  the  13th 
day  of  September,  1917,  and  provided  that  the  American  International  Corporation 
was  "to  construct  and  thereafter  during  the  continuance  of  the  contract,  maintain 
such  buildings,  building  slips,  camp,  commissary,  hospital,  plant,  and  appurtenances 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  shipyard  and  for  the  construction  of 
200  vessels,  in  accordance  with  the  aforesaid  plans.  The  arrangement  of  buildings, 
building  slips,  camp,  commissary,  hospital,  plant,  and  appurtenances  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  schedules  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  parties 
hereto,  and  the  construction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  owner." 
Under  the  contract  the  Government  reserved  the  right  by  written  order  given  to  its 
agent,  at  any  time  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  contract,  to 
reduce  the  proposed  shipyard  to  such  size  and  capacity  as  might  be  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  50  vessels  only.  The  American  International  Co.  submitted 
certain  general  plans  and  an  estimate  of  cost  amounting  to  $21 ,000,000,  but  it  did 
not  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate,  nor  was  any  limit  of  the  cost  of  plant 
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installation  imposed  on  them,  except  that  inherent  in  the  right  of  the  fleet  corporation 
to  supervise  and  direct  the  work.  The  estimate  was  dated  June  29,  and  apparently 
accompanied  a  general  plan  which  differs  in  certain  essential  respects  from  the  final 
plan  adopted.  A  progress  chart  submitted  at  the  time  specifies  that  "the  program 
for  the  construction  of  the  shipways  calls  for  the  completion  of  the  first  way  four 
months  from  the  time  work  is  started  and  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth  way  about 
25  days  later.  It  was  also  stated  that  this  rate  of  progress  made  it  possible  to  lay 
down  the  first  keel  at  the  end  of  four  months  and  to  lay  down  two  keels  per  day  there- 
after. The  American  International  Corporation  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  50  fabricated  ships  of  7,500  deadweight  tons  capacity.  These  ships 
were  cargo  carriers  of  a  standardized  type  with  a  speed  of  about  II  knots.  On  Octo- 
ber 3,  and  after  some  negotiation,  the  original  plan  of  contracting  for  200  ships,  all  of 
the  same  type  and  size,  was  modified,  and  the  International  Corporation  were  awarded 
a  contract  for  70  combined  troop  and  cargo  ships,  having  a  speed  of  15  knots  and  a 
dead-weight  capacity  of  8,000  tons. 

The  actual  work  of  constructing  the  shipyard  was  begun  on  October  1,  and  its  state 
of  completion  at  the  present  time  is  indicated  by  the  attached  charts.  Several 
factors  nave  conspired  to  greatly  increase  the  estimated  cost. 

First.  The  plant  was  begun  so  late  in  the  fall  that  much  of  the  heavy  construction 
work  had  to  be  done  under  the  handicap  of  severe  winter  weather. 

Second.  The  location  of  the  plant  was  such  that  the  railroad  facilities  supplied  by 
the  district  were  unequal  to  the  needs  of  the  construction  work. 

Third.  The  location  is  so  isolated  and  passenger  handling  facilities  leading  to  it 
to  inadequate  that  experienced  workmen  nave  not  sought  permanent  employment 
there. 

Fourth.  The  means  of  handling  construction  material  within  the  plant  site  were  not 
made  the  first  order  of  construction  and  inadequate  driveways  and  insufficient  rail- 
road trackage  during  the  early  stages  of  the  work  have  proved  fruitful  sources  of 
delay  and  expense. 

Fifth.  Material  seems  to  have  been  ordered  without  that  regard  for  actual  needs 
and  existing  facilities  of  handling  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  undue  congestion  of 
railroads  leading  lo  the  plant. 

Sixth.  In  the  desire  for  speed  men  have  been  taken  on  in  such  great  numbers  that 
the  supervising  staff  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  effectively  directing  the  workers, 
with  a  consequent  great  loss  of  output  and  efficiency.  Lower  costs  and  at  least  equal 
if  not  greater  progress  could  have  been  made  if  the  working  force  had  been  kept 
down  to  more  moderate  proportions. 

We  were  told  by  one  of  the  employment  men  at  Hog  Island  that  somewhere  between 
500  and  1,000  men  are  hired  tnere  every  day.  Assuming  the  lower  figure  as  the 
average,  there  exists  a  labor  turnover  of  almost  100  per  cent  a  month — a  condition 
fatal  alike  to  progress  and  to  costs.  Great  masses  of  men  can  not  be  brought  together 
for  effective  work  on  so  complicated  a  construction  problem  as  Hog  Island,  unless 
the  supervision  is  considerably  more  effective  and  the  attendant  conditions  consider- 
ably more  favorable  to  the  prosecution  of  the  work  than  has  been  the  case  at  this  yard. 

Just  a  few  comparisons  will  show  the  trend  of  the  costs.  The  completed  work  on 
the  second  group  of  ways  has  thus  far  cost  $286,752.76,  against  an  estimated  cost  of 
$145,124.74. 

The  cost  of  driving  16,252  piles  up  to  December  31  was  $513,163,  against  an  estimated 
cost  of  $89,386,  an  increase  of  574  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  grading  102,000  cubic  yards  up  to  December  31  was  $90,056.13  against 
an  estimated  cost  of  $51,000. 

Temporary  roads  thus  far  constructed  have  cost  $238,801.48  against  an  estimated 
cost  of  $100,000. 

Temporary  buildings,  temporary  telephones,  and  temporary  railroads,  for  which 
no  provision  was  made,  in  the  estimate,  have  cost  $698,269.17. 

It  is  certain  that  the  total  cost  of  the  plant  completed  on  the  present  plan  and  at 
this  rate  of  cost  will  exceed  the  original  estimate  by  more  than  100  per  cent,  but 
setting  aside  the  question  of  cost  which,  in  this  great  crisis  is,  after  all,  a  subordinate 
one,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  whether  this  expenditure  will  bring  results  within  the 
time  of  our  necessity.  Our  imperative  needs  are  for  tonnage  within  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  present  year  and  our  program  must,  of  necessity,  bend  itself  to  these 
needs.  A  vast  program  of  yard  construction  on  an  elaborate  plan  with  a  large  pros- 
pective output  in  1919  and  1920  can,  under  present  labor,  material,  and  transporta- 
tion conditions,  be  carried  on  only  at  the  direct  disadvantage  of  our  immediate  ship- 
producing  capacity. 

The  task  at  Hog  Island  is  not  merely  that  of  constructing  a  huge  shipyard,  larger 
manyfold  than  any  heretofore  existing,  but  it  involves  the  equally  great  and  time- 
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consuming  task  of  supplying  and  training  30,000  men  to  properly  use  the  facilities 
there  planned.  Given  sufficient  time,  both  of  these  tasks  could  be  accomplished  and 
Hog  Island  would  stand  the  greatest  ship-producing  plant  of  all  the  worla,  but  mea- 
sured by  the  needs  of  our  immediate  necessity,  judged  by  the  standard  of  greatest 
possible  output  in  1918  and  the  first  half  of  1919,  my  judgment  is  that  we  will  turn  out 
more  ships  if  we  finish  the  32  ways  thus  far  begun,  together  with  that  portion  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  plant  which  is  tributary  and  essential  to  this  number  of  ways,  and 
then  begin  the  actual  work  of  ship  construction.  The  remainder  of  the  plant  can  be 
completed  if  the  progress  of  ship  construction  has  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  a 
single  management  and  a  single  location  to  yield  the  expected  output.  Shipyards, 
like  other  plants,  may  be  so  large  that  they  will  produce  undue  stress  on  the  labor 
supply  and  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  locality  and  they  may,  on  that  account, 
be  highly  vulnerable  to  a  failure  of  either.  Judging  by  the  conditions  at  Hog  Island, 
particularly  after  a  study  of  the  progress  made  at  other  plants  begun  at  about  the  same 
time,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Hog  Island  was  laid  out  on  too  grand  a  scale; 
that  the  site,  considering  cost,  speedy  completion,  and  accessibility,  was  badly  chosen: 
that  the  yard  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  construction  of  But  a  single  type  of 
vessel  instead  of  imposing  upon  a  new  organization  the  task  of  completing  two  radically 
different  types  of  vessel,  and  that  the  construction  work  should  have  been  concen- 
trated on  a  uuarter  of  the  complete  plant  so  that  this  quarter  might  have  been  immedia- 
ately  available  for  the  construction  of  vessels,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  of  training 
up  an  organization,  which  could  have  been  effectively  expanded  as  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  yard  were  completed.  From  such  investigation  as  we  have  been  able 
to  make  it  appears,  too,  that  vessels  of  the  Isherwood  type  of  construction  would  have 
lent  themselves  better  to  the  methods  of  fabricating  yards  than  do  vessels  of  the  fish- 
bone type. 

At  our  request,  the  American  International  Corporation  has  consented  to  postpone 
the  completion  of  18  ways  not  vet  begun  and  to  omit  the  installation  of  such  trackage 
and  buildings  as  would  serve  these  18  ways  until  the  progress  of  actual  ship  construc- 
tion at  the  plant  will  justify  the  completion  in  accordance  with  the  present  general 
plan  of  the  yard. 

The  second  Government  yard  for  the  construction  of  the  so-called  fabricated  ships 
is  located  at  Bristol,  Pa.  The  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation  is  the  agent  in 
this  case  and  contract  was  entered  into  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  in  the  case 
of  the  American  International  Corporation  on  September  7.  The  contract  in  this 
case  covered  the  construction  of  40  cargo  carriers  of  9,000  dead-weight  tons  capacity 
with  a  speed  of  11  knots,  and  this  number  has  since  been  increased  to  a  total  of  60 
vessels  of  the  same  type.  The  plant  consists  of  12  ways  and  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
$10,000,000.  Very  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  and  work  on  actual  ship  con- 
struction will  begin  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks. 

The  third  Government  plant  is  located  on  Newark  Bay,  N.  J.,  covers  28  ways,  and 
the  total  estimated  cost  is  about  $11,000,000.  The  contract  was  signed  on  September 
14  with  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  who  in  this  case  is  the  agent  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  The  contract  covers  the  construction  of  150  cargo  carriers  of 
5,000  tons  capacity,  with  a  speed  of  10  knots.  Progress  at  this  plant  has  also  been 
very  satisfactory,  though  the  severe  winter  conditions  have  made  it  impossible  to 
begin  the  work  of  dredging,  of  which  there  is  a  total  of  about  3,000,000  cubic  yards. 
Delav  from  this  source  may  ensue  unless  weather  conditions  grow  more  favorable. 

A  survey  of  the  conditions  at  both  Bristol  and  Newark  Bay  but  accentuates  the 
impression  gained  at  Hog  Island  that  the  progress*  made  at  that  yard  thus  far  has  been 
far  from  satisfactory. 

The  Government  yards  cover  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram laid  down  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  the  early  completion  of 
these  yards  and  their  effective  utilization,  after  completion,  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  auick  accomplishment  of  our  task. 

The  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation  controls  the  yard  of  the  Chester  Ship- 
building Co.  and  the  management  has  shipbuilding  capacity  and  experience. 

The  American  International  Corporation,  our  agent  at  Hog  Island,  controls  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  may,  therefore,  be  able  to  draw  on  that  company  for 
shipbuilding  experience. 

The  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  has  had  experience  in  the  construction  of  small 
vessels,  but  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  had  any  experience  in  the  construction  of 
large  cargo  carriers. 

Unquestionably,  when  the  actual  work  of  ship  production  in  these  Government 
yards  hegins,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  win  be  under  the  necessity  of  exer- 
cising a  considerably  greater  degree  of  supervision  and  direction  than  has  thus  far 
been  the  case.    The  yards  have  an  enormous  capacity,  the  fees  paid  our  agents  for 
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operating  them  are  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  profits  demanded  by  other  ship- 
builders, and  if  the  yards  are  effectively  operated  the  Government  will  be  reimbursed 
for  the  large  plant  investment  by  extremely  favorable  costs,  but  this  end  will  only 
be  achieved  by  assuming  more  positive  control  of  procedures,  methods,  and  expendi- 
tures than  we  have  heretofore  done. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  Piez. 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 


War  Department, 
Corps  op  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 
Office  op  the  Director  General  op  Railways, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  18, 1918. 
Mr.  E.  N.  Hurley, 

Chairman  United  States  Shipping  Board, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hurley:  I  give  you  my  impressions  of  the  trip  yesterday  for  such  use 
as  you  may  care  to  make  of  them. 

First,  in  my  judgment  the  work  should  have  been  started  with  the  idea  of  building 
the  yard  in  sections,  say  10  ways  in  a  section.  Then  they  could  lay  the  keels  ana 
commence  the  construction  of  the  ships  in  the  first  section  before  the  second  was 
completed,  and  possibly  be  launching  ships  before  the  last  was  completed. 

This  would  have  been  better,  I  think,  than  scattering  the  men  all  over  the  yard 
nibbling  at  everything  and  doing  nothing.  Objection  to  this  program  may  be  made 
on  the  ground  that  the  shops  ana  facilities  for  work  on  the  hulls  would  not  be  ready, 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  work  should  not  progress  in  the  same  way  for,  failing  in  its 
completion,  the  fabrication  in  part  could  be  done  by  outside  shops  temporarily. 

The  next  thing  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  entirely  too  extensive  a  layout  has  been 
attempted  in  the  way  of  tracks  and  yard  facilities.  While  the  yards  and  locations  are 
not  objectionable,  the  number  of  tracks  is  unnecessary,  and  my  thought  is  even  now 
to  lay  only  such  tracks  in  those  yards  as  seem  to  be  required  for  the  immediate  work 
on  hand.  Then  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  add  additional  tracks  right  on  the  present 
plan  to  meet  any  expansion  in  the  business ;  in  that  way  saving  cost  of  original  construe* 
tion. 

I  watched  the  men  congregated  at  different  points  around  the  yard,  and  I  should 
estimate  that  possibly  between  5  and  10  were  working  out  of  every  gang  of  100.  I 
never  in  my  life  saw  such  idleness.  Of  course,  we  know  the  conditions  under  which 
labor  is  employed  and  we  expect  inefficiency,  but  I  believe  smaller  gangB  and  more 
foremen  would  remedy  the  defect  to  a  great  extent,  but  good  foremen  should  be  se- 
lected. Half  of  the  men  we  saw  at  work,  organized  in  proper  size  gangs,  would  have 
done  more  work  than  all  the  men  that  were  there  the  day  of  our  visit. 

The  waste  and  inefficiency  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  there  is  no  penalty  whatever  imposed  upon  the  contractor  for  excessive  costs; 
no  limit  to  expenditure  has  been  fixed,  and  he  is  entirely  indifferent  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  expended.  As  an  illustration  of  what  might  be  termed  extravagance  in  the 
employment  of  labor,  my  brother,  who  has  charge  of  labor  in  Philadelphia,  told  me 
that  the  wages  paid  had  thoroughly  demoralized  the  labor  market  in  Philadelphia, 
and  had  brought  there  so  many  men  that  there  was  no  way  to  accommodate  them. 
On  one  night  recently  they  actually  had  to  put  them  in  the  vacant  cells  in  the  police 
stations  to  sleep.    This  certainly  shows  a  lack  of  head  tc  the  whole  program. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  be  quite  interested  in  the  subject  of  piling  in  the  last  month, 
as  you  know,  and  I  must  say  whoever  inspected  the  piling  that  has  been  going  to 
Hog  Island  ought  to  be  called  to  account,  or  else  the  specifications  should  be  revised, 
because  there  were  many  piles  there  that  were  not  fit  to  be  driven. 

The  use  of  tie-plates  on  the  tracks  in  the  yard,  to  my  mind,  should  be  stopped. 
These  tracks  are  put  down  for  a  temporary  purpose.  Tie-plates  are  used  for  perma- 
nent tracks  where  high  speed  trains  or  very  heavy  traffic  is  handled,  and  only  in 
yards  for  switching  loads  where  very  heavy  work  is  done  and  to  prevent  the  track 
from  spreading.  I  did  not  see  any  conditions  at  Hog  Island  that  would  require  the 
use  of  the  plates.  If  the  yard  was  operated  for  three  or  four  years  then  they  might  be 
added,  and  not  before  that  time.  The  excuse  was  offered  that  there  were  so  many 
bad  ties,  but  I  did  not  see  any  bad  ties.  If  there  were,  it  certainly  is  a  pretty  bad 
excuse. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

8.  M.  Felton. 
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HOG  ISLAND  UNIT  COSTS  TO  JANUARY  1,  lfl8. 

January  18,  1918. 

Memorandum  for  the  vice  president  and  general  manager:. 

I  hand  you  herewith  Resident  Engineer  Reed's  letter  of  January  17,  and  accom- 
panying statement  of  total  unit  cost  for  certain  items  of  work  at  Hog  Island,  to  Janu- 
ary 1. 

These  figures  show  that  up  to  the.  present  time  the  work  has  been  costing  several 
times  the  estimated  unit  cost.  From  reports  which  have  been  received  during  the 
past  three  months  from  Philadelphia  in  regard  to  the  methods  pursued  by  our  agents, 
the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  I  can  not  but  feel  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  this  excessive  cost  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  agents  have  no  incentive 
under  the  present  contract  to  complete  the  plant  within  their  original  estimate  of 
$21,000,000. 

The  situation  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  grave  one  from  the  financial  end,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  radical  retrenchment  as  regards  unit  cost  should  be  effected  by  our 
agents  at  once,  or  they  should  be  offered  the  alternative  of  being  required  to  accept 
a  supplemental  agreement  that  would  give  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  a  more 
direct  control  over  the  way  in  which  the  money  is  being  spent,  or  we  should  require 
the  American  International  Corporation  to  agree  to  a  limit  of  plant  cost  for  the  Hog 
Island  work,  with  the  proviso  that  they  would  receive  a  portion  of  any  savings  there- 
from, and  tnat  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  might  share  with  them  on  some 
percentage  basis  any  excessive  cost  over  tne  limit  fixed. 

These  suggestions  are  offered  at  this  time  for  your  consideration,  with  a  view  to  their 
adoption  at  such  time  as  you  think  proper. 

In  my  opinion  the  costs  given  in  the  accompanying  papers  can  not  be  defended 
or  explained  satisfactorily. 

H.  H.  Rousseau. 
Manager ,  Division  of  Shipyard  Plant*. 


UNIT  COSTS. 

January  17, 1918. 
Admiral  H.  H.  Rousseau, 

Manager  Division  of  Shipyard  Plants, 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  There  is  inclosed  an  analysis  of  actual  costs  as  compared,  with  estimated 
costs  for  various  items  of  work  to  January  1,  1918,  as  compiled  by  Plant  Engineer 
John  W.  Towle  from  the  records  of  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration.   *    *    * 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  actual  costs  include  many 
preliminary  expenses  involved  in  getting  the  plant  and  organization  on  the  ground 
and  in  running  order,  which  should  properly  be  spread  over  the  whole  work  instead 
of  being  absorbed  in  the  work  already  done. 

It  iabelieved  that  the  costs  given  are  below  rather  than  above  the  actual,  as  it  is 
probable  that  items  of  cost  have  been  omitted  rather  than  extraneous  items  inserted. 
It  will  be  understood  that  with  the  methods  of  accounting  employed  no  great  accuracy 
in  the  distribution  of  material  costs  is  to  be  expected. 

Yours,  truly,  P.  L.  Reed, 

Resident  Engineer,  United  States  Shipping  Board, 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 

Hag  Island  Shipyard  unit  and  total  costs  up  to  January  1, 1918. 

8HIPWAY8. 

Group  No.  1.  Snare  &  Triest,  contractors: 
Piling — 

In  estimate,  each $15.50 

Average  cost  delivered  Hog  Island $10.00 

Reserved  for  cost  of  driving $5. 50 

Total  piles  driven  to  date 6, 668 

Total  cost  to  Dec.  31 $146,474.33 

Estimated  cost,  6,668  piles,  at  $5.50  each $36, 674. 00 

Cost  per  pile,  $21.96,  3.9  times  estimate.    For  December, 
cost  per  pile  was  $20.60,  3.7  times. 
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Group  No.  2.  Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Co.,  contractors: 
Estimated  cost  of  completed  work — 

Woodpiles.  847,  at  $5.50 $4,658.50 

Concrete  piles,  2,149,  at  $55 118, 195. 00 

Concrete,  901.2  cubic  yards,  at  $11 9, 913. 20 

Capps,  18,208  feet  b.  m.,at$90 1,638.72 

Stringers,  29,876  feet  b.  m.,  at  $70 2,091.32 

Decking,  29,298  feet  b.  m.,at$60 1,757.88 

Cross  bracing,  2,810  feet  b.  m.,  at  $20 210.75 

Excavation,  645  cubic  yards,  at  $0.35 225. 75 

Reinforcing,  43  tons,  at  $90 3, 870. 00 

Forms,  85,454  square  feet,  at  $0.03 2,563.62 


Total 145, 124. 74 

Actual  cost — 

Concrete  piles 178, 127. 84 

Excavating 5, 293. 95 

Concrete  work 26, 727. 44 

Lumber  for  forms  and  capps,  etc 63, 518. 31 

Steel  and  iron 13, 085. 22 


Total  actual  cost 288. 

Group  No.  3.  Jarrett-ChamberaCo.,  contractors: 

Total  piles  driven  to  date 

Total  cost  to  Dec.  31,  1917 $137, 

Estimated  cost,  2,244  piles,  at  $5.50 $12, 

Cost  per  pile,  $61.34, 11.1  times  estimate. 
Group  No.  4:  Hugh  Nawn,  contractor: 

Total  piles  driven  to  date 

Total  cost  to  Dec.  31,  1917 $149, 

Estimated  cost,  4,665,  at$5.50 $25, 

Cost  per  pile,  $32.09,  5.8  times  estimate. 
Group  No.  5:  Arthur  McMullen,  contractor: 

Total  piles  driven  to  date 

Total  cost  to  Dec.  31,  1917 $79, 

Estimated  cost,  2,675,  at  $5.50 $14, 

Cost  per  pile,  $29.64,  5.3  times  estimate. 
Grand  total,  groups  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5:  • 

Total  piles  driven  to  date 

Total  cost  to  Dec.  31,  1917 $513, 

Estimated  cost,  at  $5.50  each . ...    $89, 

Cost  per  pile,  $31.57,  5.74  times  estimate. 


752. 76 

2,244 
665.  81 
342.00 


4,665 
716. 37 
657.50 


2,675 
306.49 
712.50 


16,252 
163.00 
386.00 


General. 


Cost  of  clearing 

Temporary  roads 

Temporary  buildings 

Temporary  telophono 

Temporary  railroads 

Administration  building. 

Garage 

Hospital 

Fire  station 

Workmen's  quarters 

Foremen's  quarters 

Bhuttloline 


Water  supply 

Sewer  ana  sewage  disposal . 
Fire  protection 


Estimated. 


115,000.00 
100,000.00 

(») 
105,400.00 

45,000.00 

28,000.00 

15,300.00 

218,<XXM» 

59,000.00 

04.900.00 

239,000.00 

231,000.00 

298,000.00 


Cost  to 

Dec.  31, 

1917. 


$20,059.65 

238,801.48 

611,502.91 

14,184.45 

72,521.81 

90,484.87 

45,874.78 

23,906.22 

22,991.36 

235,529.32 

52,658.54 

83,695.63 

223,569.15 

224, 122. 00 

83,143.24 


i  None. 
Grading: 

Cubic  yards  moved  to  date,  102,000,  at  50  cents,  estimated , . . . .     $51, 000. 00 

Actual  cost  of  same 90, 056. 13 

Note. — Many  of  the  above  accounts  are  still  open  and  work  progressing  on  same. 
Also  many  items  not  yet  distributed  that  will  show  up  during  the  current  month. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  go  into  executive  session. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.45  p.  m.,  the  committee  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  and,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned  to 
meet  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  Monday,  January  28,  1918.) 


UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD   EMERGENCY   FLEET 

CORPORATION. 


MONDAY,  JANTTABY  28,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.f 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcher  (chairman),  Ransdell,  Vardaman. 
Martin,  Bankhead,  Nelson,  Jones,  Harding,  Sherman,  Johnson,  ana 
Calder. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

I  have  here,  in  three  parts,  some  correspondence  and  documents 
sent,  at  the  committee's  request,  by  Mr.  Piez,  manager  of  the  Fleet 
Corporation. 

(Upon  motion  the  matter  referred  to  above  was  ordered  incorpo- 
ratea  in  the  hearings,  and  is  as  follows:) 

Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.), 

New  York,  January  17,  1918, 
Admiral  F.  T.  Bowles, 

United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  In  compliance  with  your  telephone  request,  we  inclose  herewith  copies 
of  the  several  letters  exchanged  with  Mr.  Theodore  E.  Ferris,  which  cover  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  this  company  with  him  and  the  payment  of  his  fees  for  his  services 
to  us  employed  as  our  naval  architect  and  engineer  on  the  commercial  vessels  to  be 
built  for  our  company.  It  is  not,  of  course,  usual,  and  certainly  is  not  our  practice 
to  give  out  the  details  of  such  private  arrangements;  but  we  feel  in  view  of  your  request 
that  you  entitled  to  have  this  information. 

It  also  occurs  to  us  that  you  may  wish  to  have  information  on  the  agency  agreement 
we  have  with  the  Sloan  Shipyards,  with  its  cancellation  received  to-day,  so  we  in- 
close copies  thereof. 

very  truly,  yours, 

Charles  E.  Bockus,  President. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  January  7, 1918. 
Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.), 

£ 4  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sirs:  This  is  to  notify  you  that  the  agreement  signed  by  the  Sloan  Ship- 
yards Corporation  under  date  of  April  21,  1917,  will  be  canceled  on  April  21 ,  1918. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation, 
Philip  D.  Sloan,  President. 
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New  York,  April  tl,  1917. 
Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.), 

New  York. 

Dear  Sirs:  This  will  confirm  the  understanding  we  have  reached  whereby  you  are 
to  represent  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation,  and  its  associate  interests,  in  the  sale 
of  their  output  for  a  commission  of  5  per  cent  of  the  selling  price. 

We  are  to  keep  you  informed  as  to  any  inquiries  which  may  reach  us  direct,  so  that 
you  may  follow  them  up. 

It  is  understood  that,  while  continuing  to  represent  us,  you  are  not  to  accept  the 
representation  of  any  competitive  wooden-ship  builder  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

This  arrangement  shall  continue  for  one  year  from  this  date,  and  thereafter  shall  be 
subject  to  three  months'  notice  in  writing  of  cancellation  by  either  company. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation, 
Philip  D.  Sloan,  President. 
Accepted: 
Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.) 
Chas.  M.  Barnett,  Vice  President. 


April  20, 1917. 
Mr.  Theodore  E.  Ferris, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Ferris:  Your  letter  of  April  16,  in  regard  to  additional  compensation 
to  be  paid  you  in  connection  with  the  building  of  four  wooden  motor  ships.  I  con- 
sider your  suggested  charge  of  $4,800  for  the  preparing  of  additional  plans  and  drawings 
not  contemplated  when  we  made  the  original  agreement  with  you,  as  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable one,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  confirm  this  agreement  and  will  make  payment 
to  you  at  any  time  on  the  rendering  of  a  bill. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

C  E.  Bocrus,  President 


New  York,  April  16,  1917. 
Mr.  Chas.  E.  Bockus, 

President  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Bockus:  Referring  to  your  favor  of  the  7th  instant  in  reference  to  my 
services  in  connection  with  four  wooden  motor  ships  to  be  built  for  your  company.  In 
regard  to  the  last  paragraph  of  vour  letter  in  which  you  have  very  nicely  referred  to 
the  understanding  that  I  will  be  obliged  to  prepare  more  plans  than  was  originally 
thought  to  be  necessary,  and  as  the  preparing  of  such  plans  is  for  the  protection  of  your 
interests,  you  are  to  pay  me  such  reasonable  sum  in  addition  for  this  additional  service 
as  we  mutually  agree  upon,  I  thought  it  well  at  this  time  to  go  further  into  this  matter. 

I  have  been  looking  into  the  additional  cost  of  these  plans  which  constitute  the  list 
attached,  and  feel  in  view  of  these  strenuous  times  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  skilled 
draftsmen,  particularly  as  it  is  more  or  less  temporary  employment  and  further  that 
this  work  has  to  be  expedited  most  rapidly,  it  will  entail  a  cost  of  approximately 
$4,800. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  let  me  know  if  you  feel  that  this  will  be  satisfactory  to 
you. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Theo.  £.  Ferris. 


April  7, 1917. 
Mr.  Theodore  E.  Ferris, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Ferris:  For  the  supervision  of  the  construction  of  the  four  motor  ships 
to  be  built  for  our  company  by  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation,  you  are  to  be  paid 
$24,800  in  eight  installments  of  $3,100  each;  two  of  which  have  already  been  paid, 
the  third  will  be  due  May  1,  1917;  the  fourth  June  1,  1917;  the  fifth  July  1,  1917;  the 
sixth  September  1,  1917;  the  seventh  November  1,  1917;  and  the  final  payment  for 
the  completion  of  the  fourth  ship.  It  is  also  agreed  in  case  of  making  any  material 
changes  in  these  ships  which  may  entail  additional  work  in  the  way  of  additional 
specifications  preparing  changes  in  plans,  specifications,  etc.,  or  if  the  ships  are 
materially  delayed  in  completion,  additional  compensation  is  to  be  given  you,  which 
is  to  be  agreed  upon  between  us. 
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It  m  further  our  understanding,  that  as  you  have  been  obliged  to  prepare  more 
plans  than  was  originally  thought  to  be  necessary,  and  as  the  preparing  of  such  plans 
is  for  the  protection  of  our  interests,  we  are  to  pay  you  such  reasonable  sum  in  addition 
for  this  additional  service  as  we  mutually  agree  upon. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chas.  £.  Bockus,  President. 

Nbw  York,  April  6, 1917. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Bockus, 

President  CUnchjUld  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.), 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Bockus:  Now  that  the  four  motor  ships  to  be  built  for  your  company 
by  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation  have  been  settled  up  and  you  have  also  very 
kindly  made  payment  to  me  of  the  first  and  second  installments  of  mv  fee,  would  it 
not  be  in  order  for  me  to  have  a  letter  from  yon  in  confirmation  or  rather  acceptance 
of  my  proposition  of  February  13, 1917,  for  services  to  be  rendered  to  your  company 
in  connection  with  these  ships? 

It  will  be  necessary  in  the  reasonably  near  future  to  make  arrangements  to  place  a 
resident  inspector  at  Orympia  in  fulfillment  of  my  agreement  with  you  to  furnish 
this  service. 

I  wish  also  soon  to  reach  an  understanding  with  you  concerning  a  vast  number  of 
detail  drawings  which  we  are  to  prepare  for  these  snips,  and  about  which  I  spoke  to 
you  the  other  day.  Originally  1  did  not  expect  to  take  this  work  in  hand,  it  being 
the  usual  custom  for  the  builders  to  submit  these  details  for  approval.  Wooden 
shipyards,  however,  usually  have  no  drawing  room  staff  and,  as  we  agreed,  it  would 
be  better  for  us  to  ^prepare  the  drawings,  for  which  you  said  you  would  compensate 
me.  This  work  will  involve  considerable  expense  to  me  in  additional  help,  particu- 
larly as  the  work  must  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  shall  plan  to  discuss  and  conclude  this  matter  with  you  at  an  early  date. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Thbo.  £.  Ferris. 


March  31,  1917. 
Mr.  Theodore  E.  Ferris, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Ferris:  Referring  to  the  services  to  be  rendered  by  you  to  this  company 
as  naval  architect  and  engineer,  also  as  our  representative  in  the  planning  and  build- 
ing of  four  wooden  steamers,  in  accordance  with  contracts  dated  March  31  between  the 
Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation  and  this  company,  ships  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  each  vessel 
to  cost  $335,000,  or  a  total  of  $1,540,000. 

This  will  confirm  our  understanding  that  you  will,  for  a  compensation  of  2  per 
cent  of  the  total  price  of  the  four  vessels,  or  a  fee  of  $30,800,  render  services  to  this 
company  in  preparing  model  and  lines  for  these  ships  together  with  arrangement 
plana,  also  layout  of  propelling  machinery,  approve  and  pass  upon  all  plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  builders,  consult  and  advise  with  us,  handle  correspondence  and  other 
negotiations  with  the  builders,  acting  as  our  representative,  and  further  superintend 
the  building  of  the  ships  ana  machinery,  maintaining  at  your  expense  a  resident 
inspector  on  the  work. 

The  above  fee  is  to  be  paid  to  you  in  installments  similar  to  our  arrangement  cov- 
ing your  fee  on  the  wooden  motorships  which  are  building  at  the  same  yard. 

It  is  understood  that  the  four  steamers  referred  to  herein  are  to  be  duplicates,  and 
that  the  hulls  will  be  built  and  machinery  installed  at  the  same  yard  on  ruget  Sound 
in  close  proximity  to  Seattle. 

a  It  is  further  understood  that  we  have  an  option  from  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corpora- 
tion for  12  additional  duplicate  steamers,  and  that  in  the  event  of  our  closing  a  con- 
tract for  these  additional  vessels,  you  will  perform  similar  services  in  regard  to  such 
steamers;  but  your  compensation  on  these  additional  steamers  will  be  reduced  to  1 
per  cent  of  their  total  cost. 

We  will  thank  you  for  a  written  acceptance  of  the  above  understanding. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Chas.  E.  Bockus, 

President . 
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New  York,  April  3, 1917. 
Mr.  C.  £.  Bockus, 

President  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.,  New  York. 

Dear  Mr.  Bockus:  This  will  serve  as  an  acknowledgement  of  your  letter  of  March 
31,  in  reference  to  my  compenastion  for  the  planning  and  building  of  wooden  steamers 
and  the  rendering  to  your  company  of  services  as  your  naval  architect  and  marine 
engineer. 

The  terms  stated  in  your  letter  of  March  31  as  to  the  four  wooden  ships  are  satis- 
factory and  are  accepted. 

In  reference  to  the  option  on  12  additional  duplicate  steamers  which  you  have 
in  hand  from  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation,  and  in  the  event  of  your  closing 
contract  for  these  additional  vessels,  I  note  your  wish  that  I  perform  similar  services 
in  the  planning  and  building  and  acting  as  your  naval  architect  and  marine  engineer, 
for  which  you  set  my  compensation  at  1  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  While  this  is  less 
than  my  usual  compensation,  I  will  meet  your  wish  and  accept  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost,  in  view  of  the  duplication  of  design  in  all  12  steamers.  This  rate  of  compensa- 
tion, therefore,  on  the  12  additional  duplicate  steamers  is  satisfactory  and  accepted. 

It  is  understood  that  the  payments  of  my  fee  as  above  will  be  made  in  the  same 
number  of  installments  as  my  compensation  on  the  four  wooden  motor  ships  which 
you  are  building  at  the  same  yard,  ranging  over  the  period  of  construction  of  the 
steamers. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Theo.  E.  Ferris. 


New  York,  February  13, 1917. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Bockus, 

President  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.),  New  Ybrk  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Bockus:  In  accordance"  with  Mr.  Barnett's  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  re- 
plying to  mine  of  the  8th,  stating  it  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  have  me  write  a 
proposition  covering  my  services  in  connection  with  the  building  of  four  motor  ships 
at  Seattle  as  I  usually  do,  which  you  would  be  glad  to  acknowledge,  attached  please 
find  this  written  proposition. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

.  Theodore  E.  Ferris. 


New  York,  February  13,  1917. 
Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.), 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  services  to  be  rendered  by  me,  to  your  company 
naval  architect  and  engineer,  also  as  your  representative  in  the  planning  and  building 
of  four  wooden  motor  ships,  in  accordance  with  contracts  under  date  of  December, 
1916,  between  the  Seattle  Dry  Dock  Co.  and  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.), 
ships  Nos.  1  and  2  to  be  delivered  September  20,  1917,  and  ships  Nos.  3  and  4  to  be 
delivered  December  4,  1917,  each  vessel  to  cost  $310,000,  or  a  total  for  the  four  ships 
of  $1,240,000. 

Confirming  our  understanding,  for  a  compensation  of  2  per  cent  of  the  total  price 
of  the  four  vessels,  or  a  fee  of  $24,800,  I  am  to  render  services  to  your  company  in 
preparing  model  and  lines  for  these  ships,  together  with  arrangement  plans:  also  lavout 
of  propelling  machinery,  approve  and  pass  upon  all  plans  submitted  by  the  builders, 
as  far  as  conditions  will  permit,  consult  and  advise  with  you,  handle  correspondence 
and  other  negotiations  with  the  builders,  acting  as  your  representative  and  further 
superintend  the  building  of  the  ships  and  machinery,  understanding  that  when  the 
real  construction  of  the  vessel  has  progressed  sufficiently  I  will  at  my  expense  main- 
tain a  resident  inspector  on  the  work. 

The  above  fee  to  be  paid  to  me  in  installments  as  follows: 

Feb.  1,  1917 $3, 100. 00 

Mar.  1,  1917 3, 100. 00 

May  1,  1917 3, 100. 00 

June  1 ,  1917 3, 100. 00 

July  1,  1917 3, 100. 00 

Sept.  1,  1917 3, 100. 00 

Nov.  1 ,  1917 3, 100. 00 

Upon  completion  of  fourth  ship 3, 100. 00 

24, 800. 00 
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In  the  event  of  making  material  changes  in  the  ships,  entailing  additional  work 
in  the  matter  of  additional  supervision  or  preparing  additional  plans,  specifications, 
etc.,  and  further,  in  the  event  the  ships  are  materially  delayed  in  completion,  I  am 
to  receive  additional  compensation  on  a  basis  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon.  This 
is  provided  for  because  of  possible  extended  inspection  services,  expenses  of  same, 
and  additional  work  in  preparing  new  or  modified  plans. 

It  is  understood  that  the  four  ships  referred  to  nerein  are  duplicates  and  all  the 
hulls  will  be  built  and  machinery  installed  at  the  same  yard. 

I  will  thank  you  for  a  written  acceptance  of  the  above  understanding. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Theo  E.  Ferbis. 

February  9,  1917. 
Mr.  Theodore  E.  Ferris,  New  Ybrh  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  February  8:  It  will  be  entirely  satisfactory 
to  ns  to  have  you  write  a  proposition  as  you  usually  do,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to 
acknowledge. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Chas.  M.  Barnett? 

Vice  President. 

New  York,  February  8, 1917. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Bockus, 

President  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.,  New  Ybrk,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Bockus:  This  will  serve  as  an  acknowledgment  of  yours  of  the  6th 
instant  referring  to  Mr.  Stewart's  letter  to  me  of  January  26,  confirming  our  under- 
standing with  reference  to  our  arrangement  for  the  four  wooden  motor  ships  to  be 
built  by  Mr.  Sloan,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  as  provided  for  in  my  agreement  with  Mr.  A.M. 
Archer,  under  which  agreement  I  was  to  receive  2  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  for 
each  of  the  vessels  to  be  constructed  in  case  four  motor  ships  were  constructed ;  in 
case  only  two  were  constructed,  the  payment  was  to  be  2}  per  cent  of  the  contract 
price.  The  payments  to  be  made  in  seven  installments,  same  being  under  the  memo- 
randum agreement  entered  into  in  November,  1916,  between  myself  and  Mr.  A.  M. 
Archer. 

I  take  it  from  your  letter  that  vou  are  under  the  impression  that  the  agreement 
referred  to  between  myself  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Archer  was  concluded,  or  rather  signed. 
However,  the  situation  is  that  I  signed  a  contract,  or  rather  this  agreement,  returning 
the  originals  to  Mr.  Crowell;  but  I  am  not  in  possession  of  a  signed  copy  of  same,  it 
being  held  up  for  a  long  time.  It  would  therefore  seem  well  that  I  receive  a  signed 
copy  of  this  agreement,  or  sign  another  similar  agreement  between  your  company  and 
myself;  or,  if  you  would  prefer,  as  we  usually  do,  I  will  write  you  a  proposition, 
setting  forth  the  total  amount  and  the  amount  of  installments  referred  to  and  you 
could  acknowledge  receipt  of  same  and  make  a  complete  record  of  this  matter. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Theo.  E.  Ferris. 

February  6,  1917. 
Mr.  Theodore  E.  Ferris,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Ferris:  Your  letter  of  January  25  and  M.  Stewart's  reply  to  you  of 
January  26. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  exactly  right  in  saying  that  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.)  will 
make  exactly  similar  arrangements  with  you  in  regard  to  the  four  wooden  motor  ships 
to  be  built  by  Mr.  Sloan,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  as  are  provided  for  in  your  agreement 
with  Mr.  A.  M.  Archer.  This  agreement  was  that  you  were  to  be  paid  2  per  cent  of 
the  purchase  price  for  each  of  the  vessels  to  be  constructed  in  case  four  motor  ships 
were  constructed;  in  case  only  two  were  constructed,  the  payment  was  to  be  2}  per 
cent  of  the  contract  price.  The  payments  to  be  made  in  seven  installments,  tnis 
being  under  the  memorandum  agreement  entered  into  on  November,  1916,  between 
yourself  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Archer. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chas.  E.  Bockus,  President. 
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New  York,  January  f7, 1917. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Stewart, 

Treasurer  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  (/wo.), 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Stewart:  This  will  serve  as  an  acknowledgment  of  your  letter  of  the 
26th  instant  and  beg  to  say  it  will  be  satisfactory  when  Mr.  Bockus  returns  for  our 
arrangement  to  be  confirmed  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  ships  to  be  built  by 
Mr.  Sloan  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  the  meantime  it  being  the  understanding  that  my 
arrangements  with  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.)  will  be  the  same  as  those 
proposed  for  Mr.  A.  M.  Archer. 

Regarding  your  reference  that  you  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  me  as  to  how  the 
plans,  etc.,  of  these  boats  are  progressing,  beg  to  say  that  the  lines  and  model  of  the 
ships  were  sent  to  Mr.  Sloan  in  accordance  with  the  understanding  I  had  with  him. 
The  matter  was  promptly  dealt  with,  as  I  promised  him  it  would  be. 

You  will  observe  my  attached  copy  of  letter  with  Mr.  Sloan  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  machinery  outfit  of  these  boats. 

With  reference  to  further  plans  as  settled,  i.  e.,  sizes  of  timbers  and  matters  of  this 
kind,  we  are  now  laying  down  the  arrangement  of  the  ships  which  will  be  proceeded 
with  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  have  already  prepared  a  machinery  arrangement 
plan  which  is  an  important  one,  and  this  will  be  completed  and  traced  as  soon  as  we 
near  from  Mr.  SLan  in  response  to  our  letter  of  this  date. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Theo.  E.  Ferris. 


January  26,  1917. 
Mr.  Theodore  E.  Ferris, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Ferris:  Your  letter  of  January  25  relative  to  your  arrangement  with  us 
in  connection  with  the  four  wooden  motor  ships  to  be  built  by  Mr.  Sloan  at  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Mr.  Bockus  left  New  York  yesterday  afternoon  for  the  South,  and  we  do  not  expect 
him  here  again  until  at  least  the  middle  of  February.  However,  I  understand  that 
we  are  to  make  arrangements  with  you  in  this  matter  exactly  similar  to  the  one  you 
had  with  Mr.  A.  M.  Archer,  and  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Bockus  will  confirm  this  on 
his  return.  In  the  meantime  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  to  how  the  plans, 
etc.,  of  these  boats  have  progressed. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  L.  Stewart,  Treasurer. 


New  York,  January  $5, 1917. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Bockus, 

President  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.), 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Bockus:  With  reference  to  my  arrangement  with  your  company  in 
connection  with  the  four  wooden  motor  ships  to  be  built  at  Seattle,  you  mentioned 
that  you  would  look  up  the  arrangement  as  entered  into  with  Mr.  Archer  and  confirm 
same  with  me. 

While  there  is  no  particular  hurry  about  this  matter,  still  we  are  active  on  the 
work  of  these  ships  and  it  would  be  very  nice  to  get  our  understanding  straightened 
out  as  soon  as  possible. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Theodore  E.  Ferris. 


New  York,  January  tlt  1918. 
Admiral  Francis  T.  BowleSj 

Mananer  Division  Steel  Ship  Construction, 

United  States  Shipping  Board,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Admiral  Bowles:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant  requesting 
a  written  statement  concerning  "my  relations  as  a  naval  architect  for  any  persons 
doing  business  with  the  Fleet  Corporation,  whether  for  contract  or  requisitioned 
vessels,  as  soon  as  possible." 
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It  seems  to  me  that,  strictly  speaking,  I  have  had  no  relations  coming  within  the 
terms  of  your  request  excepting  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.  matter  and  the  Jahncke 
with  both  of  which  you  should  be  familiar.  It  is  my  understanding,  however,  that 
you  also  desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with  my  relations  with  owners  from  whom  the 
Government  has  purchased  or  requisitioned  vessels. 

Inasmuch  as  you  have  intimated  that  there  has  been  some  impropriety  in  such 
relations,  and  I  have  received  the  impression  that  you  harbor  a  suspicion  of  irregulari- 
ties on  my  part,  I  desire  now  to  make  a  full  and  accurate  statement.  I  have  already 
endeavored  to  explain  some  of  these  matters  from  recollection,  but  the  following  state- 
ment is  based  upon  the  records  in  my  office. 

SUBMARINE   BOAT  CO. 

In  order  to  understand  the  situation  as  to  this  and  the  other  mattera  referred  to,  at- 
tention should  be  called  to  the  character  of  my  connection  with  the  Fleet  Corporation. 

I  am  a  naval  architect  and  engineer,  with  a  large  private  practice,  having  my  office 
in  New  York  City.  In  April,  1917,  I  accepted  an  order  from  the  Shipping  Board  to 
prepare  general  plans  and  specifications  for  a  wooden  cargo  steamer,  my  fee  to  be  $3,000. 
Later  in  the  same  month  Gen.  Goethals  requested  me  to  act  as  naval  architect  and 
consulting  engineer  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  I  stated  that  my  private 
work  was  very  large  and  that  I  was  not  looking  for  any  Government  work.  Gen. 
Goethals  urged,  however,  that  it  was  my  duty  to  assist  the  Government,  and  I  replied 
that  I  could  not  afford  to  make  any  arrangement  which  would  involve  the  abandon- 
ment of  my  private  practice.  He  replied  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  do  so; 
that  I  could  go  on  with  my  private  practice  and  do  work  for  the  Government  just  the 
same  as  for  anybody  else;  that  all  I  need  do  was  to  consider  the  Fleet  Corporation  as 
an  additional  client,  but  that  it  would  not  be  possible  in  the  Government  work  to 
arrange  my  compensation  on  a  fee  or  percentage  basis,  as  in  the  case  of  other  clients. 

Finally,  in  view  of  his  insistence,  I  made  a  proposition,  under  date  of  April  25, 1917, 
which  was,  in  substance,  to  accept  all  Fleet  Corporation  work  committed  to  me  and  to 
give  the  same  preference  in  my  office,  and  to  accept  a  compensation  of  $3,000  a  month 
in  full  for  my  fees  for  all  such  work,  the  cost  of  sucn  work,  plus  30  per  cent  to  cover  the 
overhead,  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  in  addition.  I  expressly  stated  in  my  pro- 
posal that  while  I  would  give  to  the  Fleet  Corporation  work  all  the  time  I  could,  with- 
out specified  amount,  ana  consider  it  foremost,  it  was  to  be  understood  that  I  should  be 
able  to  carry  on  my  private  business  and  continue  to  render  future  services  to  my 
clients,  that  the  construction  work  now  in  progress  for  them  would  not  be  interrupted 
without  my  being  informed  of  such  interruption,  and  that  I  should  be  able  to  maintain 
my  establishment  in  New  York  unless  later  developments  warranted  a  different  loca- 
tion, in  which  case  different  financial  adjustments  should  be  made.  Gen.  Goethals 
replied  to  my  proposition,  appointing  me  naval  architect  and  consulting  engineer  to 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  saying  that  for  this  service  I  was  to  receive  "a 
fixed  fee  of  $2,500  per  month  for  your  personal  services,"  and  to  be  reimbursed  the 
cost,  plus  30  per  cent  to  cover  the  overhead.  This  arrangement  with  the  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration continued  until  September,  1917,  as  hereinafter  mentioned.  In  May,  1917,  I 
was  requested  by  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications 
for  a  5,000-ton  fabricated  ship. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  desired  to  make  a 
bid  to  the  Fleet  Corporation  on  these  ships.  The  Government  had  not  requested  any 
services  from  me  in  connection  with  the  matter  and  Gen.  Goethals  stated  that  it  was 
desirable  to  get  out  plans  and  specifications  for  the  boat  corporation  as  desired  by  it, 
and  as  soon  as  possible.  The  work  of  designing  these  ships  was  begun  in  my  office  in 
New  York  some  time  in  May,  and  I  was  paid  from  time  to  time  my  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses in  connection  therewith,  but  nothing  upon  account  of  any  fee,  and  no  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  fee  was  made,  this  matter  being  discussed  with  Gen.  Goethals  and 
left  open  for  future  consideration.  Under  date  of  September  14, 1917,  Admiral  Capps, 
as  general  manager  of  the  Fleet  Corporation,  wrote  me  to  the  effect  that  in  order  that 
there  should  be  no  interruption  in  the  expeditious  completion  of  these  plans  for  the 
agency  contract  pending  with  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  I  was  authorized  to 
"complete  the  plans  in  your  office  for  their  account,  it  being  understood  that  you  are 
doing  this  on  the  same  terms  that  you  have  been  doing  work  for  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Coporation  itself."  Subsequently  a  contract  was  made  between  the  Submarine  Boat 
Corporation  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  The  plans  for  the  ships  are  only 
now  being  fully  completed.  I  have  not  received  any  fee  for  my  work  in  connection 
therewith,  but  the  question  of  my  doing  so  was  discussed  with  you  and  you  have  taken 
the  position  that  my  work  in  this  connection  should  be  considered  as  covered  by  the 
arrangement  with  the  Government. 

My  relations  with  the  Government  under  the  arrangement  made  with  Gen.  Goethals 
did  not  involve  any  services  in  connection  with  these  ships  unless,  as  contended  by 
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you,  they  covered  the  services  to  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.  In  September,  1917,  I 
consented  to  transfer  a  part  of  my  office  force  to  Washington  and  continue  there, 
instead  of  at  my  New  York  office,  the  work  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
A  modification  of  my  arrangement  with  the  Government  was  made  in  connection  with 
this  transfer  and  is  covered  by  your  letter  of  September  6,  1917,  and  my  acceptance 
of  September  17,  1917.  The  substance  of  the  modification  was  that  such  of  my  em- 
ployees as  were  moved  to  Washington  were  put  upon  the  Government  payroll.  It  was 
stated  in  your  letter  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  receive  compensation  for 
any  work  done  in  the  matter  of  the  fabricated  ship  construction,  but  that  where  I 
had  existing  contracts  with  owners  for  the  designing  and  supervising  of  vessels  under 
construction  which  had  been  requisitioned  I  would  be  permitted  to  carry  these  out, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  did  not  conflict  with  the  affairs  of  the  corporation. 
It  was  further  stated  that  my  own  fee  from  the  Fleet  Corporation  was  to  remain  as  at 
present  and  that  for  any  work  done  in  my  New  York  office  the  cost  was  to  be  paid  as 
provided  for  in  Gen.  Goethals  letter  of  April  27, 1917;  also,  that  you  had  no  objection 
to  the  continuation  of  my  private  business  in  New  York  and  the  retention  of  my 
present  clientele,  provided  the  Fleet  Corporation's  business  had  the  preference  and 
my  private  business  did  not  conflict  with  that  of  the  corporation. 

JAHNCKE  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November  and  in  December,  1917,  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain 
for  other  contractors  building  duplicate  ships  the  detail  plans  and  material  schedules 
for  the  fabricated  ships  under  construction  by  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.  There  was 
considerable  delay  in  accomplishing  this,  and  the  engineer  of  the  Jahncke  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  which  had  a  contract  with  the  Fleet  Corporation  for  fabricated  ships, 
because  of  this  delay  and  because  of  some  modifications  in  the  plans  of  hull  and  in 
the  type  of  machinery,  placed  an  order  with  my  New  York  office  for  the  preparation 
of  plans  for  a  lump  fee  of  $20,000.  I  was  in  Washington  at  the  time,  but  as  soon  as  I 
was  informed  of  the  matter  I  instructed  my  office  to  withhold  action  on  it  pending 
my  return  to  New  York,  and  on  my  return  to  New  York  I  directed  that  the  order  be 
not  accepted.  On  my  return  to  Washington  I  received  a  letter  from  you  stating  that 
you  had  questioned  Mr.  Jahncke  about  his  relations  with  me  and  had  elicited  from 
him,  under  pressure,  the  statement  that  he  had  placed  the  order  for  the  plans  with 
my  New  York  office;  that  I  had  apparently  overlooked  the  stipulation  in  my  arrange- 
ment with  the  Government  that  1  could  not  accept  compensation  from  any  company 
acting  as  contractor  of  the  Fleet  Corporation;  and  that  you  had  issued  instructions 
to  me  to  do  the  work  on  the  same  basis  as  had  been  arranged  in  connection  with  the 
Fleet  Corporation  work.  Such  instructions  were  received  and  directed  me  to  bill 
the  out  of  pocket  expenses  to  the  Fleet  Corporation  for  Jahncke's  account.  The 
plans  are  now  being  gotten  out  by  my  New  York  office.  No  compensation  or  fee  has 
been  received  by  me  in  connection  therewith.  A  statement  of  my  expenses,  amount- 
ing to  several  thousand  dollars,  has  been  rendered  to  the  Fleet  Corporation,  but  they 
have  not  been  paid. 

CLINCHFIELD  NAVIGATION  CO. 

In  February,  1917,  I  received  instructions  from  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co., 
who  are  clients  of  mine,  to  prepare  designs  for  four  wood  steamers,  and  began  work  on 
them  about  that  time.  Subsequently,  under  date  of  March  31,  1917,  a  contract  was 
signed  in  regard  to  my  compensation.  This  provided  that  I  was  to  receive  a  fee  of 
$30,800,  being  2  per  cent  of  tne  total  price  of  the  vessels.  In  my  testimony  before  the 
Senate  committee  I  stated  that  I  did  not  know  the  cost  of  these  vessels,  which  was  my 
recollection,  but  I  find  on  referring  to  my  fee  contract  that  it  was  mentioned  there 
that  the  cost  was  $385,000,  and  that  they  were  to  be  constructed  by  the  Sloan  Ship- 
yards Corporation.  My  agreement  with  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  also  contained 
a  provision  for  a  fee  of  1  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  12  additional  steamers  on  which  the 
Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  had  an  option  from  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation.  The 
designing  of  these  ships  had  progressed  substantially  at  the  time  I  made  my  arrange- 
ment with  Gen.  Goethals  for  work  for  the  Fleet  Corporation.  I  later  informed  Gen. 
Goethals  of  these  and  other  ships  under  construction,  explaining  my  connection  with 
the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.,  and  on  May  7, 1917,  gave  to  Mr.  Barnett,  vice  president 
of  the  Clinchfield  Navigation,  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Gen.  Goethals.  I  did  not, 
however,  recommend  or  urge  in  any  way  the  acquisition  of  these  ships  by  the  Govern- 
ment, nor  interest  myself  in  the  matter,  and  was  not  consulted  in  regard  thereto.  In 
June  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  paid  me  $11,200  upon  account  of  my  agreement 
with  them  of  March  31, 1917.  These  are  the  only  payments  I  have  received  from  them 
in  connection  with  these  ships.  My  sole  interest  in  the  matter  is  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment of  March  31, 1917.    I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  ships  after  the  Gov- 
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ernment  took  over  the  contracts,  except  that,  acting  for  the  Government,  I  modified 
the  designs  in  order  to  make  them  conform  to  the  standard  Government  ships. 

Under  date  of  December  29,  1916, 1  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Clinchfield 
Navigation  Co.  to  design  two  steel  steamers,  the  Clinchfield  and  the  Clinchwood,  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Co.,  my  fee  being  1}  per  cent,  amount- 
ing to  $15,000.  These  steamers  were  afterwards  sold  to  the  Kerr  Co.,  and  by  it  to  the 
Cunard  Co.,  and  on  August  3  one  of  the  steamers,  when  about  half  completed,  was 
requisitioned  by  the  Shipping  Board.  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  ships 
after  they  were  requisitioned  by  the  Shipping  Board.  I  have  been  paid  in  full  by 
the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  my  fee  of  $15,000. 

My  recollection  is  that  there  were  two  other  boats  constructed  for  the  Clinchfield 
Navigation  Co.  in  the  Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Co.  yards,  and  that  I  had  a  similar 
contract  for  these,  but  I  do  not  find  any  record  in  regard  to  these  two  boats  and  can 
not  state  the  facts  in  reeard  to  them  at  the  present  time.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
facts  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  in  connection  with  the  Clinchfield  and  the 
Clinchwood. 

MUN80N  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

During  February,  1917, 1  made  three  contracts  with  the  Munson  Steamship  Line  to 
design  steamers  for  them.  The  instructions  had  been  received  and  the  work  started 
by  me  months  before  the  contracts  were  made.  These  contracts  were,  one  for  two 
steamers  to  be  known  as  hull  No.  200  and  hull  No.  206,  to  be  constructed  by  the  New- 
port NewB  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  one  for  a  steel  steamer,  hull  No.  207,  to  be 
constructed  by  the  same  company;  and  one  for  a  steel  steamship  to  be  known  as 
hull  No.  163,  to  be  constructed  by  Maryland  Steel  Co.  plant.  These  agreements  pro- 
Tided  for  payment  to  me  in  each  case  of  a  lump-sum  fee  for  my  services.  The  fee 
for  hulls  No.  200  and  No.  206  was  $8,250;  for  hull  No.  207,  $5,500;  and  for  hull  No. 
163,  $8,500. 

All  these  ships,  except  hull  No.  200,  which  was  completed  about  April,  1917,  were 
requisitioned  by  the  Government  on  August  3, 1917.  I  have  been  paid  all  but  $1,200 
of  my  fee  on  hulls  No. -200  and  No.  206,  have  received  $3,300  on  account  of  No.  207, 
which  was  about  70  per  cent  completed  when  requisitioned,  and  have  received  the 
full  amount  of  my  fee  oh  No.  163,  which  was  nearly  completed  at  the  time  of  requisi- 
tioning. I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  these  ships  after  they  were  requisitioned, 
except  that  as  a  matter  of  professional  interest  I  had  my  engineer  present  at  the  dock 
trials  of  No.  206  and  No.  207  and  the  trial  trip  of  No.  163. 

ATLANTIC,  GULF  A   WE8T  INDIES  8TEAMSHIP  LINES. 

I  had  an  agreement  with  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Lines  for  the 
designing  of  the  steamships  Oriente  and  Orizaba  for  the  Ward  Line  service.  This 
agreement  was  not  formulated  until  April  6,  1917,  but  the  order  had  been  received 
and  the  work  been  in  progress  since  the  middle  of  1916.  The  agreement  with  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Lines  was  for  a  fee  of  1  per  cent,  amounting 
to  $30,000.  These  ships  were  requisitioned  by  the  Shipping  Board  on  August  3, 1917. 
and  I  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them  ever  since.  The  Ward  Line  had 
paid  me  on  account  of  my  fee  $14,800. 

In  December,  1916,  the  Atlantic  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Lines  let  a  con 
tract  to  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  for  the  construction  of  two 
steamers,  known  as  hulls  No.  212  and  No.  213,  which  were  duplicates  of  steamers  1 
had  previously  designed.  I  had  no  express  understanding  with  the  Atlantic,  Gulf 
&  West  Indies  Steamship  Lines  as  to  my  compensation,  the  intention  being  that  1 
should  receive  the  same  fee  as  on  other  occasions — I  think  1  per  cent.  At  die  time 
contract  was  let  I  made  some  minor  alterations  in  the  previous  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, and  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  since.  I  have  received  no  pay- 
ments upon  account  of  my  fee.  I  understand  that  these  boats  were  included  in  the 
requisition  of  August  3. 

I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  copies  of  the  following  agreements: 

Agreement  with  Munson  Steamship  Line  for  ship  No.  207. 

Agreement  with  Munson  Steamship  Line  for  ship  No.  163. 

Agreement  with  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co.  for  ships  Oriente  and 
Orizaba. 

Agreement  with  Munson  Steamship  Line  for  ships  No.  200  and  No.  206. 

Agreement  with  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  for  steamers  Clinchfield  and  Clinchwood. 

Agreement  with  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  for  wooden  steamers. 

Agreement  with  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  for  wooden  motor  ships. 

Agreement  with  Submarine  Boat  Corporation. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Theo.  E.  F&bkl&. 
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Submarine  Boat  Corporation, 
6  Nassau  Street,  New   York  City,  June  8,  1917. 
Theodore  E.  Ferris,  Esq., 

SO  Church  Street,  New   York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Ferris:  Confirming  my  conversation  with  you  one  day  this  week,  it 
is  our  desire  that  you  prepare  detail  plans  and  specifications  covering  the  building 
of  5j00G-ton  ocean-going  steel  freight  snips  on  the  following  basis: 

First.  Your  out-of-pocket  expenses  for  detail  plans  and  specifications,  including 
wages  paid  to  draftsmen,  either  furnished  by  us  or  you  (our  men  being  placed  upon 
your  pay  roll),  to  be  paid  for  by  us  on  the  basis  of  their  actual  wages  plus  30  per  cent 
covering  overhead  expenses  in  your  office.  We  will  reimburse  you  weekly  or  monthly 
for  such  expenses,  payment  to  be  made  immediately  after  receiving  your  bills. 

Second.  We  desire  further  to  reimburse  you  on  a  fee  basis  for  carrying  on  the  above 
work  and  the  advisory  capacity  that  you  will  fill  with  us  in  carrying  out  the  building 
of  ships  of  this  size  if  we  are  awarded  a  contract  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  the  amount  of  said  fee  to  be  adjusted  between  us. 

The  importance  of  having  the  finished  plans  and  specifications  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  we  realize  you  fully  appreciate,  and  trust  there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent 
your  giving  us  what  we  will  require  to  begin  work  next  week  in  laying  down  the 
-ships  on  our  mold  loft  and  preparing  a  bill  of  materials. 

Trusting  that  nothing  will  prevent  your  office  from  giving  your  best  attention  to 
our  requirements,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

H.  R.  Sutphen,  Vice  President. 

United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  14, 1917. 
Mr.  Theo.  E.  Ferris, 

Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  order  that  there  shall  be  no  interruption  in  the  expeditious  comple- 
tion of  the  plans  for  the  agency  contract  pending  with  the  Submarine  Boat  Corpora- 
tion, you  are  authorized  to  complete  plans  for  the  5,000-ton  ships  in  your  office  and 
for  their  account,  it  being  understood  that  you  are  doing  this  on  the  same  terms  that 
you  have  been  doing  work  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  itself. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  L.  Capps,  General  Manager. 


New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  Ward  Line, 

New  York,  April  tS, 1917. 
Steamships  Orients  and  Orizaba. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Ferris, 

SO  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Ferris:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  April  6,  I  beg  to  confirm  your  under- 
standing of  our  arrangement  as  outlined  therein,  concerning  your  services  as  naval 
architect  and  engineer  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  two  vessels  known  as 
Cramp's  yard  hulls  No.  4S4  and  No.  4S5. 

I  have  requested  that  a  voucher  be  prepared  so  that  check  may  be  mailed  to  you 
at  once  for  the  first  three  payments  due — that  is,  September  and  December,  1916, 
and  March,  1917. 
Very  truly, 

Alfred  Gilbert  Smith,  President. 


Theodore  E.  Ferris, 
SO  Church  Street,  New  York  City,  April  6,  1917. 
S.  S.  Orients  and  Orizaba. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert  Smith, 

President  New  York  de  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co., 

Pier  IS,  East  River,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  understanding  in  connection  with  my  services  as  your 
naval  architect  and  engineer  and  your  representative,  to  be  rendered  in  the  matter  of 
•conferring  and  consulting  with  you,  investigating  and  approving  design,  elements, 
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general  and  detail  plans,  both  hull  and  machinery  and  otherwise,  contract  verifica- 
tion, amending  ana  approval  of  detail  specifications,  handling  correspondence  and 
supervising  the  construction  of  the  above  ships  for  your  company  contracted  for  with 
the  William  Cramp  &  Sons'  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co.,  known  as  their  hulls  No. 
434  and  No.  435,  I  am  to  receive  from  your  company  for  services  rendered  as  above 
mentioned  a  compensation  of  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  cost  of  these  ships,  exclusive 
of  insurance  and  interest,  traveling  expenses  to  be  paid  additional  to  the  1  per  cent 
mentioned.  The  amount  of  the  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  cost  to  be  paid  in  installemnts 
as  follows: 

September  1,  1916,  $3,700;  December  1,  1916,  $3,700;  March  1, 1917,  $3,700;  June  1, 
1917,  $3,700;  September  1,  1917,  $3,700;  December  1,  1917,  $3,700. 

The  difference  between  the  above  payments  and  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  cost,  exclu- 
sive of  insurance  and  interest,  payable  upon  completion  of  the  second  ship. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  you  will  render  me  assistance  in  connection  with  the 
supervision  and  inspection  of  these  ships  by  having  a  resident  inspector  located  at  the 
yard,  or  make  other  arrangements  for  resident  inspector  that  may  be  agreed  upon,  at 
your  expense,  said  inspector  to  be  under  my  direction  and  to  report  to  me  and  likewise 
to  the  steamship  company,  I  and  my  assistants  to  make  visits  to  the  yard  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  with  builders  regarding  design,  detail  plans,  and  all  work  in  this 
connection,  and  in  addition  inspect  the  workmanship  and  material  during  progress  of 
construction  of  the  ships  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  until  completion  of 
the  vessels. 

I  will  thank  you  for  a  written  acceptance  of  this  understanding  at  your  early  con- 
venience.   However,  in  the  absence  of  written  acceptance  from  you  will  understand 
the  foregoing  meets  with  your  approval  and  will  serve  as  a  confirmation  of  our  verbal 
understanding  in  connection  with  this  matter. 
Respectfully,  yours, 


Clinchpield  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.), 
24  Broad  Street,  New  York  City,  AprU  20, 1917. 
Mr.  Theodore  £.  Ferris, 

30  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Ferris.  Your  letter  of  April  16,  in  regard  to  additional  compensation 
to  be  paid  you  in  connection  with  the  building  of  four  wooden  motor  ships.  I  con- 
sider your  suggested  charge  of  $4,800  for  the  preparing  of  additional  plans  and  draw- 
ings, not  contemplated  when  we  made  the  original  agreement  with  you,  as  a  fair  and 
reasonable  one,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  confirm  this  agreement  and  will  make  pay- 
ment to  you  at  any  time  on  the  rendering  of  a  bill. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C  £.  Bocxus,  President. 


Clinchpield  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.), 
24  Broad  Street,  New  York,  April  7,  1917. 
Mr.  Theodore  E.  Ferris, 

SO  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Ferris:  For  the  supervision  of  the  construction  of  the  four  motor  ships 
to  be  built  for  our  company  by  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation,  you  are  to  be  paid 
$24,800.  in  eight  installments  of  $3,100  each,  two  of  which  have  already  been  paid. 
The  third  will  be  due  May  1,  1917;  the  fourth,  June  1,  1917;  the  fifth,  July  1,  1917; 
the  sixth,  September  1,  1917;  the  seventh,  November  1,  1917;  and  the  final  payment 
for  the  completion  of  the  fourth  ship.  It  is  also  agreed,  in  case  of  making  any  material 
changes  in  these  ships  which  may  entail  additional  work  in  the  way  of  additional 
supervision  in  preparing  changes  in  plans,  specifications,  etc.,  or  if  the  ships  are 
materially  delayed  in  completion,  additional  compensation  is  to  be  given  you,  which 
is  to  be  agreed  upon  between  us. 

It  is  further  our  understanding  that  as  you  have  been  obliged  to  prepare  more  plans 
than  was  originally  thought  to  be  necessary,  and  as  the  preparing  of  such  plans  is  for 
the  protection  of  our  interests,  we  are  to  pay  you  such  reasonable  sum  in  addition 
for  tnis  additional  service  as  we  mutually  agree  upon. 
Very  truly,  youre, 

Charles  E.  Bock  us,  President. 
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Clinchfield  Navigation  Co., 

New  Ybrk  City,  March  SI,  1917. 
Mr.  T.  E.  Ferris, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Ferris:  Referring  to  the  services  to  be  rendered  by  you  to  this  company 
as  naval  architect  and  engineer,  also  as  our  representative  in  the  planning  and  buila- 
ing  of  four  wooden  steamers,  in  accordance  with  contracts  dated  March  31  between 
the  Sloan  Shipvards  Corporation  and  this  company,  ships  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  each 
vessel  to  cost  $385,000,  or  a  total  of  $1,540,000. 

This  will  confirm  our  understanding  that  you  will,  for  a  compensation  of  2  per  cent 
of  the  total  price  of  the  four  vessels,  or  a  fee  of  $30,000,  render  services  to  this  company 
in  preparing  model  and  lines  for  these  ships,  together  with  arrangement  plans,  also 
layout  of  propslling  machinery,  approve  and  pass  upon  all  plans  submitted  by  the 
builders,  consult  and  advise  with  us,  handle  correspondence  and  other  negotiations 
with  the  builders,  acting  as  our  representative,  and  further  superintend  the  building 
of  the  ships  and^machinery,  maintaining  at  your  expense  a  resident  inspector  on  the 
work. 

The  above  fee  is  to  be  paid  to  you  in  installments  similar  to  our  arrangement  covering 
your  fee  on  the  wooden  motorships  which  are  building  at  the  same  yard. 

It  is  understood  that  the  four  steamers  referred  to  herein  are  to  be  duplicates,  and 
that  the  hulls  will  be  built  and  machinery  installed  at  the  same  yard  on  Puget  Sound 
in  close  proximity  to  Seattle. 

It  is  further  understood  that  we  have  an  option  from  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corpora- 
tion for  12  additional  steamers,  and  that  in  the  event  of  our  closing  a  contract  for  these 
additional  vessels,  you  will  perform  similar  services  in  regard  to  such  steamers;  but 
your  compensation  on  these  additional  steamers  will  be  reduced  to  1  per  cent  of  their 
total  cost. 

We  will  thank  you  for  a  written  acceptance  of  the  above  understanding. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Charles  E.  Bockus, 

President. 


Nbw  York  City,  April  St  1917. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Bockus, 

President  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co., 

New  York. 

Dear  Mr.  Bockus:  This  will  serve  as  an  acknowledgement  of  your  letter  of  March 
31,  in  reference  to  my  compensation  for  the  planning  and  building  of  wooden  steamers 
and  the  rendering  to  your  company  of  services  as  your  naval  architect  and  marine 
engineer. 

The  terms  stated  in  your  letter  of  March  31  as  to  the  four  wooden  ships  are  satisfactory 
and  are  accepted. 

In  reference  to  the  option  on  12  additional  duplicate  steamers  which  you  have  in 
hand  from  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation,  ana  in  the  event  of  your  closing  con- 
tract for  these  additional  vessels,  I  note  your  wish  that  I  perform  similar  services 
in  the  planning  and  building  and  acting  as  your  naval  architect  and  marine  engineer, 
for  which  you  set  my  compensation  at  1  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  While  this  is  less 
than  my  usual  compensation,  I  will  meet  your  wish  and  accept  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost,  in  view  of  the  duplication  of  design  in  all  12  steamers.  This  rate  of  compensation, 
therefore,  on  the  12  additional  duplicate  steamers  is  satisfactory  and  accepted. 

It  is  understood  that  the  payments  of  my  fee  as  above  will  be  made  in  the  same 
number  of  installments  as  my  compensation  on  the  four  wooden  motor  ships  which 
you  are  building  at  the  same  yard,  ranging  over  the  period  of  construction  of  the 
steamers. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Theodore  E.  Ferris. 


February  13,  1917. 
Clinchfield  Navigation  Co., 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  services  to  be  rendered  by  me  to  you  company  as  naval 
architect  and  engineer;  also  as  your  representative  in  the  planning  and  building 
of  four  wooden  motor  ships,  in  accordance  with  contracts  under  date  of  December, 
191G,  between  the  Seattle  Dry  Dock  Co.  and  the  C  linchfield  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.), 
ships  No.  1  and  No.  if  to  be  delivered  September  20,  1917,  and  ships  No.  S  and  No.  4 
to  be  delivered  December  4,  1917,  each  vessel  to  cost  $310,000,  or  a  total  for  the  four 
ships  of  $1,240,000. 
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Confirming  our  understanding  for  a  compensation  of  2  per  cent  of  the  total  price 
of  the  four  vessels,  or  a  fee  of  $24,800,  I  am  to  render  services  to  your  company  in 
preparing  model  and  lines  for  these  ships  together  with  arrangement  plans;  also 
layout  of  propelling  machinery ,  approve  and  pass  upon  all  plans  submitted  by  the 
builders,  as  far  as  conditions  will  permit,  consult  and  advise  with  you,  handle  cor- 
respondence and  other  negotiations  with  the  builders,  acting  as  your  representative 
ana  further  superintend  the  building  of  the  ships  and  machinery,  understanding 
that  when  the  real  construction  of  the  vessel  has  progressed  sufficiently  I  will  at  my 
expense  maintain  a  resident  inspector  on  the  work. 

The  above  fee  to  be  paid  me  in  installments  as  follows: 

Feb.  1 ,  1917 $3, 100 

Mar.  1,1917 3,100 

May  1,1917 3,100 

June  1,1917 3,100 

July  1,1917 3,100 

Sept.  1,1917 3,100 

Nov.  1,1917 3,100 

Upon  completion  of  fourth  ship 3, 100 

Total 24,800 

In  the  event  of  making  material  changes  in  the  ships,  entailing  additional  work  in 
the  matter  of  additional  supervision  or  preparing  additional  plans,  specifications,  etc., 
and  further  in  the  event  the  ships  are  materially  delayed  in  completion,  I  am  to 
receive  additional  compensation  on  a  basis  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon.  This  is 
provided  for  because  of  possible  extended  inspection  services,  expenses  of  same  and 
additional  work  in  preparing  new  or  modified  plans. 

It  is  understood  that  the  four  ships  referred  to  herein  are  duplicates  and  all  the 
hulls  will  be  built  and  machinery  installed  at  the  same  yard. 

I  will  thank  you  for  a  written  acceptance  of  the  above  understanding. 
Respectfully,  yours, 


February  8, 1917. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Bock  us. 

President  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Bockus:  This  will  serve  as  an  acknowledgment  of  yours  of  the  6th 
instant,  referring  to  Mr.  Stewart's  letter  to  me  of  January  26,  confirming  our  under- 
standing with  reference  to  our  arrangement  for  the  four  wooden  motor  ships  to  be 
built  by  Mr.  Sloan,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  as  provided  for  in  my  agreement  with  Mr.  A.  W. 
Archer,  under  which  agreement  I  was  to  receive  2  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  for 
each  of  the  vessels  to  be  constructed  in  case  four  motor  ships  were  constructed;  in 
case  only  two  were  constructed,  the  payment  was  to  be  2J  per  cent  of  the  contract 
price.  The  payments  to  be  made  in  seven  installments,  same  being  under  the  memo- 
randum agreement  entered  into  in  November,  1916,  between  myself  and  Mr.  A.  W. 
Archer. 

I  take  it  from  your  letter  that  you  are  under  the  impression  that  the  agreement 
referred  to  between  myself  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Archer  was  concluded,  or  rather  signed. 
However,  the  situation  is  that  I  signed  a  contract,  or  rather  this  agreement,  returning 
the  originals  to  Mr.  Crowell;  but  1  am  not  in  possession  of  a  signed  copy  of  same,  it 
being  held  up  for  a  long  time.  It  would  therefore  seem  well  that  I  receive  a  signed 
copy  of  this  agreement,  or  sign  another  similar  gareement  between  your  company  and 
myself:  or  if  you  would  prefer,  as  we  usually  do,  I  will  write  you  a  proposition,  setting 
forth  tne  total  amount  and  the  amount  of  installments  referred  to  and  you  coula 
acknowledge  receipt  of  same  and  make  a  complete  record  of  this  matter. 
Respectfully  yours, 


Clinchfield  Navigation  Co., 
New  York  City,  February  6,  1917. 
Mr.  Theodore  E.  Ferris,  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Ferris:  Your  letter  of  January  25  and  Mr.  Stewart's  reply  to  you  of 
January  26: 

Mr.  Stewart  is  exactly  right  in  saying  that  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.)i 
will  make  exactly  similar  arrangements  with  you  in  regard  to  the  four  wooden  motor 
ships  to  be  built  by  Mr.  Sloan  ofSeattle,  Wash.,  as  are  provided  for  in  your  agreement 
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with  Mr.  A.  W.  Archer.  This  agreement  was  that  you  were  to  be  paid  2  per  cent  of 
the  purchase  price  for  each  of  the  vessels  to  be  constructed  in  case  lour  motor  ships 
were  constructed,  in  case  only  two  were  constructed,  the  payment  was  to  be  2^  per 
cent  of  the  contract  price.  The  payments  to  be  made  in  seven  instalments-Hois 
being  under  the  memorandum  agreement  entered  into  in  November,  1916,  between 
yourself  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Archer. 
Very  truly*  yours, 

Charles  £.  Bockus,  President. 


Munson  Steamship  Line, 
New  York  City,  February  25,  1916 
Mr.  Theodore  E.  Ferris, 

Naval  Architect  and  Marine  Engineer,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  February  23. 
We  now  take  pleasure  in  confirming  the  understanding  outlined  in  that  letter 
specting  your  services  as  naval  architect  and  engineer  in  examining  the  plans  and 
specifications  prepared  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  and 
supervising  the  construction  of  our  two  freight  ships  now  being  constructed  by  them, 
known  as  their  yard  New.  200  and  206.  Your  compensation  for  such  services  to  be 
as  stated  and  payments  to  be  made  as  outlined. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  C.  Munson,  President. 

February  23, 1916. 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Munson, 

Vice  President  Munson  Steamship  Line, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  understanding  in  connection  with  my  services  as  your 
naval  architect  and  engineer  to  be  rendered  in  the  matter  of  examining  plans  and 
specifications  prepared  by  the  builders  and  supervising  the  construction  of  two  freight 
snips  for  your  company  contracted  for  with  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  A  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  known  as  their  No 8.  fOO  and  206.  I  am  to  receive  from  your  company  for 
service  rendered  as  above  mentioned  a  compensation  for  ship  No.  200  of  $4,500  and 
for  ship  No.  206,  a  duplication,  $3,750,  making  a  total  compensation  of  $8,250,  plus 
traveling  expenses,  payable  when  billed  ?  said  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  Newport 
News  to  be  charged  proportionately  against  ship  No.  200  and  ship  No.  206,  and  other 
vessels  that  may  be  under  construction  at  this  yard  under  my  supervision.  The 
amount  of  $8,250  to  be  paid  in  installments  as  follows: 

Upon  examination,  revision,  and  conclusion  of  design,  plans,  and  specifica- 
tions for  both  ships $1, 050 

July  1,1916 1,200 

Oct.  1,1916 1,200 

Jan.  1,1917 1,200 

Apr.  1,1917 1,200 

July  1,1917 1,200 

Upon  completion  of  the  second  ship,  No.  206 1,200 

Total 8,250 

It  is  my  understanding  that  you  will  render  me  assistance  in  connection  with  the 
supervision  and  construction  of  these  ships  by  having  a  resident  inspector  located  at 
the  yard  or  other  arrangements  for  resident  inspector  that  may  be  agreed  upon  and  at 
your  expense,  said  inspector  to  be  under  my  direction  and  to  report  to  me  and  like- 
wise to  the  steamship  company.  I  to  make  visits  to  the  yard  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring with  the  builders  regarding  the  design  of  ships,  detail  plans  and  all  work  in 
this  connection,  and  in  addition  inspect  the  workmanship  and  material  during  the 
progress  of  construction  of  the  ships  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  until  the 
completion  of  the  vessels. 

I  will  thank  you  for  a  written  acceptance  of  this  understanding,  noting  that  I  have 
made  no  reference  to  additional  expense  and  extra  work  on  the  part  of  myself  and 
staff  in  connection  with  certain  changes  in  these  ships  covering  work  concerning 
bronze  propeller  wheels,  oil-burning  system,  and  matters  of  this  kind  not  originally 
contemplated. 

Respectfully,  yours, 
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New  York  City,  February  7, 1917. 
Mr.  F.  0.  Munson, 

President  Munson  Steamship  Line, 

New  York  City, 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  understanding  in  connection  with  my  services  as  your 
naval  architect  and  engineer  to  be  rendered  in  the  matter  of  superintending  the 
construction  of  the  above  ship  for  your  company  contracted  for  with  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  known  as  their  hull  No.  £07,  which  is  a  duplicate 
of  their  hulls  Nos.  £00,  and  £06;  I  am  to  receive  from  your  company  for  services 
rendered  as  above  mentioned  a  compensation  of  $5,500,  plus  traveling  expenses, 
payable  when  billed ;  said  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  Newport  News  to  be  charged; 
proportionally  against  hulls  Not.  £00,  £06,  and  £07  and  other  vessels  that  may  be 
under  construction  at  that  yard  under  my  supervision.  The  amount  of  $5,500  to  be 
paid  in  installments  as  follows: 

Feb.  1,1917 $1,100 

Aug.  1,1917 1,100 

Oct.  1,1917 1,100 

Feb.  1,1918 1,100 

Balance  upon  completion 1, 100 

Total 5,500 

It  is  my  understanding  that  vou  will  render  me  assistance  in  connection  with  the 
supervision  and  inspection  of  this  ship  by  having  a  resident  inspector  located  at  the 
yard  or  make  other  arrangements  for  resident  inspector  that  may  be  agreed  upon,  at 

Sour  expense.  Said  inspector  to  be  under  my  direction  and  to  report  to  me  and 
kewise  to  the  steamship  company,  I  to  make  visits  to  the  yard  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  with  builders  regarding  design  of  the  ship,  detail  plans  and  all  work  in  this 
connection  and  in  addition  inspect  the  workmanship  and  material  during  progress  of 
construction  of  the  ship  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  until  completion  of  the 

It  is  my  further  understanding  in  making  changes  in  this  ship,  No.  £07 ,  and  likewise 
in  No.  £06  as  now  arranged  for,  viz,  in  the  model  of  the  ship  effecting  a  revision  of 
structural  plans,  etc.,  I  am  to  receive  additional  compensation. 

I  will  thank  you  for  a  written  acceptance  of  this  understanding  at  your  early  con- 
venience. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Theodore  E.  Ferris. 

New  York  City,  February  19,  1917. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Munson, 

President  Munson  Steamship  Line, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  This  will  serve  as  an  acknowledgment  of  yours  of  the  15th  instant  in 
reference  to  the  above,  confirming  our  understanding  as  to  my  compensation  as  out- 
lined in  my  letter  of  the  7th  instant  except  that  you  prefer  to  make  a  change  in  the 
second  { third  and  fourth  payments  because  you  are  now  advised  that  delivery  of  this 
ship  will  be  postponed  on  account  of  Government  intervention;  that  you  will  make 
the  second  payment  August  1,  third  payment  October  1  and  the  fourth  payment 
February  1,  1918,  and  the  balance  upon  completion. 

This  is  quite  satisfactory,  in  view  of  the  completion  date  of  this  ship  having  been 
extended.  However,  as  you  state,  if  there  should  be  any  changes  in  the  present 
advices  of  the  shipbuilding  company  which  will  permit  of  an  earlier  delivery  you 
will  change  these  payment  dates,  i.  e.,  advance  them.  Further,  in  the  event  of 
something  occurring  that  would  make  the  completion  of  this  ship  indefinite  there 
should  be  a  satisfactory  and  mutual  adjustment  as  to  final  payment. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Theodore  E.  Ferria. 
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MUN80N   STEAM8HIP  LlNE, 

New  York  City,  February  15, 1917. 
Mr.  T.  E.  Ferris, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  February  7. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co.,  hull  No.  207:  This  will  confirm  the  understanding 
as  to  compensation  outlined  in  your  letter  above  referred  to,  but  it  is  also  our  under- 
standing that  you  are  to  make  the  usual  number  of  trips  to  Newport  News  to  inspect 
the  building  of  this  vessel  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  which  you  have  done  for  us 
on  each  steamer  building. 

We  would  prefer,  however,  to  make  a  change  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  pay- 
ments, as  we  are  now  advised  that  the  delivery  will  be  postponed  on  account  of  Gov- 
ernment intervention.  We  will  make  the  second  payment  to  you  on  August  I,  the 
third  on  October  1,  the  fourth  on  February  1,  1918,  and  the  balance  on  completion. 
If  there  should  be  any  changes  from  the  present  advices  of  the  shipbuilding  company 
to  us  which  will  permit  of  an  earlier  delivery,  we  will  of  course  change  these  payment 
dates — that  is,  advance  them — but  so  far  as  we  understand  to-day  there  will  be  no 
such  change. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  C.  Munson,  President. 


New  York  City,  February  19, 1917. 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Munson, 

President  Munson  Steamship  Line, 

New  York,  City. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  hull  No.  163,  our  Walter  D.  Munson. 

Dear  Sir:  This  will  serve  as  an  acknowledgement  of  yours  of  the  15th  instant, 
confirming  understanding  for  my  services  in  reference  to  the  above,  for  which  I  beg 
to  thank  you. 

Regarding  the  exceptions  you  make  that  in  case  the  delivery  of  this  ship  is  further 
delayed  than  now  expected,  the  dates  of  payments  will  be  subject  to  change  by  you 
to  more  or  less  conform  to  the  delay,  would  state  this  is  of  course  quite  satisfactory, 
unless  something;  should  occur  to  make  the  completion  of  the  ship  indefinite,  in  which 
event  we  should  mutually  adjust  the  matter  of  payments. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Theodore  E.  Ferris. 

Munson  Steamship  Line, 
New  York  City,  February  15,  1917. 
Mr.  Theodore  £.  Ferris, 

New  York  City. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Hull  No.  163,  our  Walter  D.  Munson. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  February  7  has  been  duly  received. 
This  will  confirm  the  understanding  as  reached  between  us  and  as  outlined  in  your 
letter  of  the  7th,  with  the  additional  understanding  that  you  are  to  give  the  regular 
inspection  service  to  material  and  workmanship  by  frequent  trips  to  Sparrows  Point. 
In  other  respects  we  confirm  the  understanding  as  outlined,  except  that  in  case  the 
delivery  of  this  boat  is  further  delayed  than  now  expected  tne  dates  of  payment  will 
be  subject  to  change  by  us  to  more  or  less  conform  with  the  delay. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  C.  Munson,  President. 


New  York  City,  February  7,  1917. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Munson, 

President  Munson  Steamship  Line,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  understanding  in  connection  with  my  services  as  your 
naval  architect  and  engineer  to  be  rendered  in  the  matter  of  designing,  preparing 
arrangement  plans,  model,  lines,  detail  specifications,  approval  of  plans  submitted 
by  the  builders,  consultation  with  you,  correspondence,  and  acting  as  your  repre- 
sentative; further  suparvising  the  construction  of  one  freight  ship  for  your  company, 
contracted  for  with  the  Behtlehem  Steel  Co.,  Maryland  Shipbuilding  Plant,  Spar- 
rows Point,  Md.,  known  as  their  No.  16S;  I  am  to  receive  from  your  company  for 
services  rendered  as  above  mentioned  a  compensation  of  $8,500  plus  traveling  ex- 
penses, payable  when  billed,  said  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  Sparrows  Point 
to  be  charged  proportionately  against  ship  No.  163  and  other  vessels  that  may  be 
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under  construction  at  that  yard  under  my  supervision.    The  amount  of  $8,500  to 
be  paid  in  installments,  as  follows: 

Feb.  1.  1917 12,000 

Mar.  15,  1917 1,300 

Mayl,  1917 1,300 

Julyl,  1917 1,300 

Aug.  15, 1917 1,300 

Upon  completion 1, 300 

8,500 

It  is  my  understanding  that  you  will  render  me  assistance  in  connection  with  the 
supervision  and  inspection  of  this  ship  by  having  a  resident  inspector  located  at  the 
yard  or  make  other  arrangements  for  resident  inspector  that  may  be  agreed  upon,  at 
your  expense.  Said  inspector  to  be  under  my  direction  and  to  report  to  me  and 
likewise  to  the  steamship  company.  I  to  make  visits  to  the  yard  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  with  builders  regarding  design  of  the  ship,  detail  plans  and  all  work  in 
this  connection  and  in  addition  inspect  the  workmanship  and  material  during  progress 
of  construction  of  the  ship  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  until  completion 
of  the  vessel. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that  in  the  event  of  making  material  changes  in 
this  ship  I  am  to  receive  additional  compensation,  it  being  agreed  that  for  the  *ork 
already  done  in  preparing  plans  for  passenger  accommodations  I  am  to  receive  an 
additional  compensation  of  $500.  Further,  in  the  event  of  duplicating  this  ship 
from  designs  prepared  by  me,  I  will  receive  consideration  of  compensation  as  is  usual 
custom. 

I  will  thank  you  for  a  written  acceptance  of  this  understanding  at  your  early 
convenience. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Theodore  E.  Ferris. 

steamships  "clinch field"  and  "clinch wood." 

Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.), 
1 4  Broad  Street,  New  York,  January  4, 1917. 
Mr.  Theodore  E.  Ferris, 

50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  We  acknowledge  your  letter  of  December  39,  relative  to  your  com- 
pensation for  services  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  above  vessels. 

We  hereby  confirm  the  installments  and  dates  of  payment  of  same  as  outlined  by 
you,  and  inclose  herewith  our  check  for  $2,500  to  cover  first  payment. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  L.  Stewart,  Treasurer. 

December  29, 1916. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Bockus, 

President  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Bockus:  This  will  serve  as  an  acknowledgment  of  yours  of  the  22d  instant, 
confirming  our  conversation  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  I  am  to  furnish  designs  and 
specifications  for,  and  superintend  the  construction  of,  two  ships,  duplicates  of  the 
Clinch  Brook  and  Clinch  River  now  building  for  your  company  by  the  Staten  Island 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  to  be  known  as  Clinchfield  and  Clinchwood. 

I  am  to  receive  a  compensation  from  your  company  for  the  above  services  of  1}  per 
cent  of  the  contract  price,  or  a  total  for  the  two  snips  of  $15,000,  which  is  satisfactory 
to  me  and  agreed  to. 

I  would  suggest,  agreeable  to  you,  that  the  above  amount  be  paid  in  installments 

follows: 


Dec.  26, 1916 $2, 500. 00 

Feb.  15,1917 2,500.00 

May  15, 1917 2,500.00 

Aug.  15, 1917 2,500.00 

Nov.  15,1917 2,500.00 

Upon  completion  of  second  ship 2, 500. 00 

15, 000. 00 

If  the  above  installments  and  dates  for  payment  of  same  are  satisfactory,  would 
thank  you  for  confirmation  of  same. 

Respectfully,  yours,  . 
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Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.), 

24  Broad  Street  New  York,  December  22,  1916. 

Mr.  Theodore  E.  Ferris,  Naval  Architect, 

30  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Ferris:  This  will  confirm  our  conversation  in  which  it  was  agreed  that 
you  were  to  furnish  the  designs  and  specifications  and  to  oversee  the  construction  of 
the  two  ships  building  for  us  at  the  Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Co.,  to  be  called  the 
Clinchfield  and  Clinchwood,  for  1$  per  cent  of  the  contract  price,  or  $15,000. 

You  will  excuse  my  delay  in  writing  this,  but  I  feel  sure  you  thought  as  long  as  we 
had  the  conversation  that  the  settlement  was  made  on  this  basis,  which  I  hope  is  a 
satisfactory  one  to  you. 
With  best  wishes  for  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  prosperous  new  year,  I  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  E.  Bockus, 

President. 

United  States  Shipping  Board 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  January  23,  19 IS. 
Mr.  Theodore  E.  Ferris, 

No.  30  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  January  21  has  received  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
legal  division  and  has  been  submitted  to  the  vice  president  and  general  manager,  and 
I  am  authorized  to  inform  you  that  your  resignation  is  requested,  to  take  effect  imme- 
diately. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

— , 
Manager  Division  of  Steel  Ship  Construction. 


United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  January  £3,  1918. 

Memorandum  for  vice  president  and  general  manager. 

After  reading  Mr.  Ferris 's  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  I 
telephoned  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.,  asking  them  if  they  were  expecting  to  pay 
Mr.  Ferris  any  commission  or  compensation  on  the  16  vessels  building  with  the  Sloan 
Shipyards  Corporation.  They  said  they  were.  I  thereupon  asked  them  to  send  me 
their  agreement  with  Mr.  Ferris,  which  accounts  for  the  presence  of  the  correspondence 
submitted  by  the  president  of  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co. 

Upon  receipt  of  Mr.  Ferris's  letter  of  January  21,  in  response  to  my  verbal  request 
of  the  17th  instant,  I  submitted  all  of  the  correspondence  above  noted,  and' the  corres- 
pondence in  the  Jahncke  matter  to  the  legal  division  for  comment.  That  comment 
is  herewith  submitted. 

The  facts  disclosed  do  not  justify  me  in  placing  full  confidence  in  Mr.  Ferris  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  very  responsible  position  which  ne  holds,  and  therefore  I  recommend 
that  there  should  be  sent  to  him  to-day  the  inclosed  letter. 
Very  trulv,  yours. 

F.  T.  Bowles, 
Manager  fPirision  of  SUrl  Ship  Construction. 


United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  January  23,  19 IS. 
Memorandum  for  Admiral  F.  T.  Howies. 

I  have  examined  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ferris  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  have  gone  over  the  correspondence  submitted  to  us  by  the  Clinch- 
field  Navigation  Co.  and  by  Mr.  Ferris,  also  the  correspondence  in  our  own  files  in 
connection  with  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.    My  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

(1)  In  recommending  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  to  Gen.  Goethals,  Mr.  Ferris 
did  not  disclose  with  the  frankness  and  deti  triteness  that  might  be  desired,  the  fact 
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that  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  had  a  contract  for  4  vessels  and  option  on  12 
vessels,  which  16  vessels  were  subsequently  contracted  for  between  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  and  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation. 

Subsequently  and  perhaps  as  a  result  of  this,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
instead  of  directly  negotiating  with  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  for  the  sale  of  its 
contracts  to  the  Fleet  Corporation,  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Sloan  Corporation 
under  which  it  agreed  to  pay  the  Sloan  Corporation  $490,000  per  vessel,  whereas 
the  Sloan  Corporation  was  building  them  for  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  for 
$385,000  per  vessel. 

Mr.  Ferris  knew,  as  he  concedes,  that  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  was  to  have 
these  vessels  for  $385,000  each.  He  must  have  known  subsequently  that  the  Fleet 
Corporation  agreed  to  pay  Sloan  for  these  vessels  $490,000,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  in  any  way  protested,  or  sought  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  in 
the  matter. 

(2)  Mr.  Ferris  was  not  frank  as  to  the  compensation  to  be  paid  him  by  the  Clinch- 
field  Navigation  Co.  for  the  4  steamers  whicn  the  Sloan  Corporation  had  contracted 
to  build  for  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.,  or  the  12  steamers  that  the  Clinchfield 
Co.  had  under  option  with  the  Sloan  Corporation. 

In  introducing  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  to  Gen.  Goethals  he  stated,  "I  have 
no  interest  in  the  ships  "  (the  4  steamers  and  the  4  motor  ships — the  motor  snips  were 
never  taken  over  by  the  Fleet  Corporation)  "except  to  represent  my  clients  in  the 
planning  and  the  building  of  the  vessels.  This  same  yard  claims  to  be  in  position 
to  undertake  12  more  ships,  steam  propelled  *  *  *."  This  letter  does  not  dis- 
close that  Ferris  was  to  be  paid  anything  by  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  if  the  4 
steamers  were  taken  over  by  the  Fleet  Corporation,  nor  does  it  disclose  that  Ferris 
had  any  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  12  steamers  then  under  option  to  the  Clinch- 
field  Navigation  Co.,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  Ferris  had  an  agreement  for  compen- 
sation. 

Mr.  Ferris's  agreement  for  compensation  with  respect  to  the  4  steamers  and  the  12 
under  option  would  have  brought  nim  over  $70,000.  Nothing  that  has  been  submitted 
by  Mr.  Ferris  discloses  that  he  intended  to  relinquish  this  compensation  from  the 
Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.,  except  that  in  conversation  with  Admiral  Bowles  he  so 
stated.  But  there  are  no  papers  evidencing  any  such  intention,  and  the  letter  written 
to  us,  dated  January  21,  1918,  summarizing  the  situation  and  prepared  with  a  great 
deal  of  care,  does  not  so  state,  but  it  does  snow  that  he  received  $11,200  on  account. 
Further,  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  states  that  they  expected  to  make  Mr.  Ferris 
further  payments. 

(3)  On  September  6,  1917,  Admiral  Bowles  notified  Mr.  Ferris  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  Kim  "to  receive  compensation  from  any  work  done  in  this  matter  (fabri- 
cated ship  construction)  from  any  company  acting  as  agent  or  contractor  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation."  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Ferris's  New  York  office  agreed 
to  prepare*  plans  for  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.,  to  be  used  under  its  contract  with 
us,  and  to  accept  in  payment  therefor  $20,000.  These  plans  actually  resulted  in  a 
saving  in  cost  to  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.  over  the  cost  of  the  plans  as  originallv 
intended.  Mr.  Ferris  claims  in  his  letter  of  January  21,  1918,  that  he  instructed  his 
office  to  withhold  action  on  the  preparation  as  soon  as  he  learned  of  the  placing  of  the 
order  for  the  plans  and  that  upon  his  return  to  New  York  he  directed  that  the  order 
be  not  accepted. 

In  view  of  the  order  of  Admiral  Bowles  in  his  letter  of  September  6,  1917,  and  of 
the  relationship  of  Mr.  Ferris  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  reason  why  Mr.  Ferris  should  have  delayed  rejecting  the  order  tor  the  plans. 
But  the  facts  and  circumstances  presented  to  us  go  further  and  indicate  that  the 
order  was  taken  with  Mr.  Ferris's  consent. 

(4)  The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Ferris  in  explanation,  though  apparently  very  care- 
fully drawn  is  vague  and  inconclusive  and  does  not  satisfactorily  explain  the  com- 
promising position  iii  which  he  has  been  placed  in  any  one  of  the  transactions  referred 

to. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Carl  S.  Stern, 
Assistant  Counsel,  Legal  Division. 
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United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  January  19,  1918. 
Memorandum  in  the  matter  of  the  Jahncke  plans. 

About  a  week  after  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Jahncke's  letter  of  November  30,  1917,  in 
which  he  states  that  he  does  not  want  the  plans  for  the  submarine  boat,  but  has  en- 
gaged a  naval  architect  to  make  his  own  plans,  Mr.  Jahncke  came  to  my  office  on 
Business  and  after  it  was  concluded  I  asked  him  who  it  was. 

With  reluctance  he  told  me  it  was  Mr.  Ferris,  and  when  I  asked  him  how  much  he 
was  paying  Mr.  Ferris  he  first  told  me  $12,000,  and  finally  told  me  $20,000.  I  in- 
formed Mr.  Jahncke  that  this  was  an  impossible  situation,  and  after  consultation  with 
my  assistant,  Mr.  D.  H.  Cox,  and  with  Admiral  Harris,  then  the  general  manager  of 
the  Fleet  Corporation,  I  directed  Mr.  Ferris  to  prepare  the  plans  for  Mr.  Jahncke  at 
the  expense  of  the  corporation  under  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  Gen.  Goethals. 
and  that  the  corporation  would  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  the  plans  so  prepared 
for  Mr.  Jahncke  by  deduction  from  the  payments  due  him  on  his  contract.  I  then 
requested  Mr.  Ferris  to  inform  me  whether  or  not  the  ship  he  was  designing  for  Mr. 
Jahncke  was  a  cheaper  ship  than  he  had  agreed  to  build  under  his  contract.  Mr. 
Ferris'8  own  statement  of  trie  reduced  cost  is  contained  in  his  memorandum  dated 
December  14,  1917.  The  deduction  he  makes  therein  for  increase  in  dead-weight 
tonnage  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost;  in  my  judgment  the  decreased  cost  of  the  ves- 
sels amounts  to  over  $100,000. 

I  then  informed  Mr.  Ferris  in  writing  in  my  memorandum  dated  December  5, 1917, 
which  was  personal,  that  his  action  in  this  matter  was  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  my 
letter  of  September  6,  copy  of  which  is  included  in  the  correspondence,  in  which  I 
had  informed  him  that  he  could  not  do  any  work  for  contractors  with  the  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration in  his  private  capacity.  He  responded  that  he  had  mislaid  my  letter  and 
asked  for  another  copy,  which  was  sent  to  him.  He  made  a  full  explanation  of  the 
matter  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Admiral  Harris,  copy  of  which  is  in  the  correspondence. 

Mr.  Jahncke  denied  vigorously  that  he  intended  to  save  money  by  his  arrangement 
with  Ferris  and  only  that  he  intended  to  save  time.  The  facts  of  the  matter  do  not 
permit  me  to  place  confidence  in  this  statement,  although  it  may  have  been  true  so 
far  as  concerns  Jahncke  himself. 

Upon  delivery  of  the  first  plan  prepared  by  Mr.  Ferris  to  Mr.  Jahncke,  I  informed 
him  that  the  reduced  cost  of  the  vessels  would:  be  a  matter  of  adjustment  in  the  regular 
official  manner. 

Very  truly,  yourn. 

F.  T.  Bowles, 
Manager  Division  of  Steel  Ship  Construction, 

January  4,  1918. 

Memorandum  for  auditing  division,  designing  charge,  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Contract  No.  29. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  whereby  the  Fleet  Corporation  prepares  for  the 
contractors  the  detail  plans  and  material  schedules  of  the  vessels  under  the  above 
contract,  the  expense  of  this  work  to  be  charged  against  the  contractors. 

A  voucher  has  to-day  been  passed,  dated  December  31,  covering  a  charge  of  this 
character  of  $2,737.78. 

This  matter  is  called  to  your  attention  in  order  that  the  necessary  procedure  may  be 
established. 

F.  T.  Bowles, 
Manager  Division  of  Steel  Construction. 


New  Orleans,  December  18, 1917, 
Admiral  F.  T.  Bowles, 

Chief  of  Construction,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  re  contract  93  S.  C. — New  design  for  5,000-ton  dead-weight  capacity 
steamers: 

In  accordance  with  our  conversation  last  evening  in  your  office,  I  beg  leave  to 
submit  for  your  attention  the  following  sworn  statement: 

Pursuant  to  your  letters  October  30?  1917,  to  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
and  to  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  and  in  furtherance  of  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  plans  between  Mr.  Ernest  Lee  Jahncke  and  Mr.  Sutphen,  I  presented  myself 
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on  November  14,  at  2  p.  m.,  at  Mr.  Sutphen 's  office,  11  Pine  Street,  New  York  City, 
and  explained  my  mission.  Mr.  Sutphen  declined  to  give  or  sell  us  the  plans  pre- 
pared by  his  company,  giving  as  his  reason  for  so  doing  that  the  plans  were  incom- 
plete, unchecked,  and  might  lead  us  into  serious  errors. 

I  offered  to  relieve  Mr.  8utphen's  company  of  all  responsibility  from  our  side,  but 
this  it  seemed  was  not  sufficient  for  him.  Relations  were  temporarily  broken  off  and 
I  returned  to  Washington,  where,  after  explanation  of  above,  you  wrote,  on  November 
16,  to  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  a  letter,  copy  of  which  was  handed  to  me  by 
your  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Cox,  which  said  letter  was,  to  my  understanding,  a  bona  fide 
order  to  the  Submarine  Co.  to  deliver  the  plans  to  us,  and  relieving  them  of  all  responsi- 
bility. 

After  giving  time  for  your  letter  to  be  received,  read,  and  digested,  I  presented 
myself  again  on  November  21,  at  noon,  at  the  Submarine  Co.'s  office  in  New  York, 
and  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Sutphen,  who  acknowledged  receipt  of  your  letter. 
Mr.  8utphen,  however,  still  declined  to  make  any  arrangements,  for  plans  for  the 
reason  mentioned  in  the  first  interview  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  he  had 
seen  Admiral  Cappe  in  New  York,  had  explained  the  case,  and  that  the  Admiral  had 
agreed  with  him. 

Mr.  Sutphen  further  added  that  he  did  not  think  the  corporation  had  a  legal  right 
to  make  him  give  the  plans,  and  that  he  was  going  to  turn  the  case  over  to  their 
attorney. 

The  mention  of  Admiral  Capps's  name  in  this  matter  made  it  impossible  for  me, 
an  ex-officer,  to  continue  further  my  fight  for  plans,  and  I  trust  you  will  agree  with 
my  views  in  this  matter. 

On  leaving  Mr.  Sutphen 's  office  I  wired  results  of  the  interview  at  once  to  Mr. 
Jahncke  in  New  Orleans,  asking  for  immediate  instructions,  as  the  case  was  urgent, 
having  lost  over  30  days  of  our  contract  time.  I  received  an  answer  giving  me  full 
power  to  use  my  own  judgment  and  do  whatever  was  necessary. 

I  went  at  once  to  No.  30  Church  Street,  Mr.  Ferris's  office,  and  met  Mr.  T.  B.  Dora  in, 
in  charge  of  said  office.  I  explained  my  case  and  asked  if  there  was  a  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  new  design  in  a  very  short  time.  Mr.  Dornin  told  me  that  he  could  make 
a  new  design  of  a  ship  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  in 
about  10  weeks  for  main  plans  and  6  weeks  more  for  all  complete  piping  plans,  shop 
details,  etc. 

We  went  over  the  probable  cost,  based  on  a  large  force  of  highly  trained  men  work- 
ing practically  day  and  night,  and  found  the  cost  would  be  well  above  $25,000.  I 
told  Mr.  Dornin  that  I  could  hardly  afford  to  pay  even  $20,000,  and  asked  him  to 
see  Mr.  Ferris  and  ascertain,  first,  if  he  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  work,  and, 
second,  to  see  if  he  could  not  really  manage  to  do  it  for  $20,000  or  less.  Mr.  Dornin 
phoned  to  Mr.  Ferris  at  Washington  and  was  advised  that  Mr.  Ferris  could  not  take 
the  work.  I  then  asked  Mr.  Dornin  to  go  to  Washington  and  present  my  case  in 
detail  to  Mr.  Ferris  and  request  help  in  a  more  than  urgent  case. 

Mr.  Dornin  and  I  came  to  Washington  on  November  22,  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Dornin 
going  at  once  to  see  Mr.  Ferris.  At  11 .30  p.  m.  Mr.  Dornin  met  me  at  the  New  Ebbitt 
and  reported  again  a  refusal.  On  November  23,  early  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Dornin 
called  again  on  Mr.  Ferris,  who  finally  agreed  to  make  the  plans  for  $20,000.  Mr. 
Dornin  so  reported  to  me  at  the  New  Ebbitt  and  a  memorandum  of  agreement  was 
drawn  at  once,  as  per  our  copy  herewith  attached  for  your  perusal.  I  wired  at  once 
to  our  fabricators,  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  to  send,  at  our  expense,  their  best  man 
to  Mr.  Ferris's  office  in  New  York,  to  see  that  plans  were  made  in  accordance  with 
shop  practice. 

This  was  the  end  of  my  transaction  with  Mr.  Dornin,  and  during  and  after  all  said 
transactions  I  never  saw  or  spoke  to  Mr.  Ferris.  The  last  time  I  met  Mr.  Ferris  was 
on  November  19,  in  Washington  office  on  official  business  for  our  contracts  Nos.  20 
and  93  S.  C. 

On  November  24,  about  11  a.  m.,  I  met  in  hall  of  your  building  your  Mr.  Daniel 
H.  Cox,  who  took  me  in  his  office  and  asked  me  why  I  had  not  reported  to  him  the 
second  refusal  of  the  Submarine  Co.  1  gave  him  my  reasons,  and  on  mention  of 
Admiral  Cappe's  name  Mr.  Cox  agreed  that  I  had  acted  wisely,  but  that,  however, 
he  (Mr.  Cox)  would  see  Admiral  Capps  and  yourself  and  find  out  what  could  be  done. 
I  was  instructed  to  report  at  4.30  p.  m.  to  probably  receive  good  news. 

I  so  reported  and  waited  until  5.30  p.  m.  for  Mr.  Cox,  who  then  told  me  he  had  just 
seen  Admiral  Capps.  The  Admiral  denied  the  meaning  placed  on  his  conversation 
with  Mr.  Sutphen,  and  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Cox  for  more  detailed  information. 

Mr.  Cox  said  he  would  try  again  to  get  the  plans  and  would  wire  me  results  in  New 
Orleans,  for  which  city  I  was  leaving  on  10  p.  m.  train.  Before  leaving  Washington 
I  wired  Mr.  Ferris's  office  to  hold  the  plans  in  abeyance  until  further  notice. 
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I  refer  you  now  to  telegrams  and  letters  exchanged  between  your  office  and  ours 
on  November  27,  28.  and  30,  for  further  details  of  what  happened  on  my  return  to 
New  Orleans. 

I  am  inclosing  for  vour  perusal  a  copy  of  the  formal  agreement  of  contract  between 
Mr.  Ferris  and  ourselves.  This  agreement  was  prepared  by  me,  signed  in  duplicate 
by  our  president,  and  the  two  copies  went  to  New  York  for  Mr.  Ferris's  signature. 
To  this  date  the  contract  remains  unsigned  by  Mr.  Ferris,  and  the  two  copies  sent 
him  are  still  in  his  hands. 

On  last  Thursday  I  received  a  wire  from  Mr.  Jahncke,  then  in  Washington,  instruct- 
ing me  to  leave  New  Orleans  as  Boon  as  possible  and  report  to  you  to  give  any  expla- 
nation you  might  deem  necessary.  Within  10  minutes  of  my  arrival  in  Washington 
I  reported  to  you . 

I  nave  just  been  handed,  by  Mr.  Jahncke,  a  blue  print  of  the  midship  section  of 
new  ship,  but  have  had  no  time  as  vet  to  look  at  it.  This,  Admiral,  is  a  complete 
and  correct  history  of  the  new  plans  for  our  ships. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  that  if  I  have  erred  in  judgment  only  my  anxiety 
to  carry  out  a  formal  contract  with  our  Government  in  strict  accordance  with  the  terms 
thereof  is  to  be  blamed. 

I  could  also  mention  my  patriotism  as  an  American  citizen,  and  the  fact  that  my 
mother  country,  France,  is  devasted  by  the  enemy,  that  my  brother  soldiers  need 
help  in  man  power  and  food,  and  that  my  two  young  nephews,  the  only  males  left 
in  the  family,  after  me,  have  been  killed  at  the  front. 

The  above  statement  is  sworn  to  upon  my  honor  as  an  American  citizen,  and  as  an 
ex-French  officer,  and  will  be  formally  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public  if  you  will  be 
so  kind  as  to  ask  Mr.  Oiler  to  act  in  his  official  capacity. 

L.  II.  GUERIN, 

Chief  Engineer  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co. 

P.  S. — May  I  ask  that  you  return  to  me  the  two  inclosed  documents  after  making 
copies  of  same  if  you  so  desire.  Also,  would  it  be  possible  and  proper  for  you  to  give 
copy  of  above  statement  to  Mr.  Ferris,  Mr.  Sutphen,  and  Mr.  Dornin. 


Washington,  D.  C,  November  2Jf  1917. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  entered  into  at  Washington,  D.  C,  November  23,  1917, 
by  and  between  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  herein  represented  by  Mr. 
L.  H.  Guerin,  its  duly  authorized  chief  engineer,  and  Mr.  Theodore  E.  Ferris,  naval 
architect,  herein  represented  by  T.  B.  Dornin,  his  authorized  representative,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Theodore  K.  Ferris  agrees  and  binds  himself  to  furnish,  complete,  to  the 
Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation  all  general  detailed  plans,  including  all  shop 
details,  for  the  fabrication  and  erection  of  the  steel  framing  and  plating  covering  the 
complete  construction  of  5,000-ton  P.  W.  capacity  single-screw  cargo  steamers  in 
accordance  with  the  specifications  and  the  contract  between  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion. The  plans  furnished  shall  include  all  the  machinery  arrangements,  piping 
plans,  drainage,  etc.,  to  make  the  work  complete  in  every  respect. 

It  is  agreed  tnat  Mr.  Ferris  shall  procure,  for  every  sheet  of  plans,  the  approval  of 
the  Fleet  Corporation,  together  with  that  of  Lloyds  and  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.  shall  receive  the  work  in 
the  following  order  and  at  the  following  times: 

Bills  of  material:  Midship  section,  December  5,  1917;  stern  framing,  December  15, 
1917;  bow  framing,  December  25,  1917.  Shop  details:  Midship  section,  December 
27,  1917;  stern  framing,  January  20,  1918;  bow  framing,  February  10,  1918. 

All  other  necessary  details  to  follow  thereafter  in  as  short  a  time  as  is  possible. 

The  above  dates  are  those  on  which  the  said  plans  shall  be  presented  to  the  classi- 
fication societies  for  their  approval. 

The  plans  shall,  as  much  as  possible,  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  shop  practice 
of  the  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  of  Roanoke,  who  shall  have  a  representative  in 
Mr.  Ferris *s  office  for  that  purpose. 

The  design  shall  be  such  as  to  cover  the  use  in  the  construction  of  the  vessels  of 
only  such  shapes,  flats,  bars,  plates,  etc.,  as  may  be  obtained  easily  and  promptly 
under  our  Schedule  B  contract  93  S.  (\  with  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

The  quality  of  steel  under  the  new  design  shall  not  be  greater  than  that  covered 
by  the  plans  prepared  by  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  for  vessels  of  same  type 
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And  clan  they  are  now  building  for  Fleet  Corporation,  nor  shall  the  cost  of  fabrica- 
tion and  erection  be  greater  in  the  new  design  than  in  that  of  Submarine  Boat  Com- 
pany 

In  consideration  for  the  above  work  to  be  performed  by  Mr.  Theo.  £.  Ferris,  the 
Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.,  hereby  agrees  and  binds  itself  to  pay  to  Mr.  Theo.  E. 
Ferris  the  sum  of  $20,000,  to  be  paid  as  follows:  $4,000  on  December  25,  1917;  $4,000 
on  January  10,  1918:  $4,000  on  January  25,  1918;  $4,000  on  February  10,  1918,  and 
the  balance  on  the  full  completion  of  all  plans. 

This  agreement  to  be  confirmed  in  writing  by  both  parties,  but  to  be  binding  on 
signature  by  the  authorized  representatives  as  shown  below. 

Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Per  L.  H.  Guerin, 

Chief  Engineer,  Authorized  Representative. 

Theodore  £.  Ferris, 
Per  T.  B.  Dornin, 

Authorized  Representative. 


Agreement  entered  into  this  27th  day  of  November,  1917,  by  and  between  the 
Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  hereinafter  designated  as  the  purchaser  and 
herein  represented  by  Mr.  Ernest  Lee  Jahncke,  its  president,  and  Mr.  Theodore  E. 
Ferris,  naval  architect,  hereinafter  designated  as  the  contractor,  and  herein  repre- 
sented by  himself,  as  follows: 

1st.  This  agreement  is  to  confirm  and  supplement  the  memorandum  of  agreement 
entered  into  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  November  23,  1917,  between  the  purchaser 
and  the  contractor,  and  signed  by  both  parties  through  their  representatives. 

2d.  The  contractor  agrees  and  binds  himself  to  furnish  to  the  purchaser  the  com- 
plete design  of  a  5,000-ton  D.  W.  capacity,  single-screw  cargo  steamer,  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications  and  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  said  steamers,  by  the 
purchaser  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation — 
contract  93,  S.  C.  The  plans  to  be  furnished  by  contractor  to  purchaser  to  include 
all  general  and  detail  plans  and  shop  details  for  the  fabrication  and  erection  of  all 
steel  framing,  plating,  etc.,  also  plans  of  machinery  arrangement,  piping,  drainage, 
etc.;  in  fact,  all  plans  necessary  to  make  the  work  complete  in  every  detail  and 
respect,  with  the  exception  of  plans  of  machinery  which  will  be  furnished  by  the 
purchaser. 

The  design  shall  be  such  as  to  cover  the  use  in  the  construction  of  thejvessels  of  only 
such  shapes,  flats,  bars,  plates,  etc.,  as  may  be  obtained  early  and  promptly  under 
schedule  ''B"  of  contract  93,  S.  C,  as  these  materials  are  to  be  furnished  to  purchaser 
by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  The  quantity  of  steel  entering  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  vessels  under  this  design  shall  not  be  greater  than  that  covered  by 
the  plans  prepared  by  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  of  New  York  City,  for  the 
construction  of  vessels  of  the  same  class  and  type,  under  a  contract  with  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  nor  shall  the  fabrication  and  erection  be  more  difficult  than 
that  shown  by  the  plans  of  said  Submarine  Boat  Corporation. 

The  fabricating  details  shall,  as  much  as  possible,  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
ship  practice  of  the  Virginia  Bridge  <fe  Iron  Co.,  who  shall  have  a  representative  in 
contractor's  office  for  that  purpose. 

All  plans,  as  furnished  by  the  contractor  to  the  purchaser,  shall  bear  the  approval 
of  the  proper  representative  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  as  well  as  that  of 
Lloyds  and  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping. 

Tne  contractor  further  agrees  to  complete,  ready  for  above-mentioned  approval,  his 
work  in  the  following  order  and  on  the  following  dates: 

Bills  of  materials:  Midship  section,  December  5,  1917;  stern  framing,1  December  15, 
1917;  bow  framing,  December  25, 1917.  Shop  details:  Midship  section,  December  27, 
1917;  stern  framing,  January  20,  1918;  bow  framing,  February  10,  1918. 

The  midship  section  item  in  both  cases  to  cover  framing  and  hull  plating. 

The  hull  plating  for  stern  and  bow  to  follow  framing  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  after 
which  tank-floor  plating  and  other  necessary  details  shall  be  completed  also  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.    All  plans  to  be  fully  completed  on  or  before  March  1,  1918. 

All  bins  of  materials  and  ship  details  to  bear  the  approval  of  the  representative  of 
the  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  stationed  in  contractors  office.  No  bill  of  material  to 
be  sent  to  purchaser  unless  work  it  covers  shall  have  been  approved  by  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, and  by  classification  societies;  this  in  order  to  avoid  delays  and  waste  of 
materials. 
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3d.  In  consideration  for  the  above  work  to  be  performed  and  service  to  be  ren- 
dered by  contractor,  the  purchaser  hereby  agrees  and  binds  himself  to  pay  to  the 
said  contractor  the  total  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  ($20,000)  in  installments  as 
follows:  December  25, 1917,  $4,000;  January  10, 1918,  $4,000;  January  25, 1918,  $4,000; 
February  10,  1918,  $4,000.    And  the  balance  on  the  full  completion  of  all  plans. 

This  agreement  is  final  and  binding,  as  signed  by  both  parties  at  their  respective 

Slace  of  business,  and  is  effective  as  of  date  November  23,  1917,  the  date  of  memoran- 
um  of  agreement 

Naval  Architect,  Contractor. 
Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corpn., 
per  — ,  President. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  November  27,  1917. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y., 1917. 


December  15,  1917. 
Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co., 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Gentlemen:  Attention  Mr.  E.  L.  Jahncke  re  claim  for  delay  nonreceipt  of  plans, 
contract  No.  93: 

The  corporation  is  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  December  13  on  the  above  subject, 
in  which  you  submit  a  claim  for  extension  of  time  of  60  days,  because  you  were  not 
able  to  secure  as  promptly  as  was  anticipated  the  fabricating  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  vessels  under  your  contract. 

While  the  corporation  is  aware  that  there  has  been  a  delay  in  this  matter,  it  con- 
siders that  the  extension  which  you  claim  is  excessive.    The  extension  of  time  which 
is  allowed  you  for  the  delay  in  securing  plans  is  hereby  determined  as  30  days,  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  Paragraph  VII  of  your  contract. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  R.  Harris, 
General  Manager. 

December  15, 1917. 

Memorandum  for  Department  of  Inspection  and  Production  (Mr.  McAuliffe)  Jahncke 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Contract  No.  93. 

The  plans  and  specifications  attached  to  the  Jahncke  contract  No.  93,  as  originally 
signed,  were  of  the  5,000-ton  vessels  building  by  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation, 
and  I  understand  carried  the  approval  of  the  Fleet  Corporation's  naval  architect  and 
consulting  engineer. 

The  Department  of  Inspection  and  Production  will  adjust  the  change  in  cost  of 
the  six  5,000-ton  ships  under  this  contract.  This  company  has  been  handed,  in  the 
corporation's  letter  of  December  14,  1917,  an  approved  revised  midship  section, 
which  constitutes  a  change  under  the  contract;  and  has  been  invited  to  submit  an 
estimate  of  reduced  cost.  The  letter  referred  to  is  a  reply  to  the  Jahncke  Shipbuild- 
ing Company's  letter  of  December  13,  1917,  hereto  attached. 

In  my  opinion  the  reduced  cost  caused  by  the  new  plans  should  not  be  modified 
by  any  question  of  increased  cr  decreased  deadweight  capacity,  the  contract  being 
for  the  construction  of  a  certain  ship  for  a  lump  sum  price. 

Manager  Division  of  Steel  Skip  Construction. 


December  14,  1917. 

Memorandum  for  Admiral  Bowles — Estimate  in  change  in  cost  of  Jahncke  ships 
due  to  changed  plans. 

Supplementing  my  earlier  memorandum  of  even  date  with  reference  to  the  above, 
after  further  thought  of  the  matter  I  would  suggest  for  your  consideration  that,  after 
all,  it  might  be  correct  to  give  consideration  to  the  contractor  for  increased  dead 
weight.  While  the  contract  specifies  standard  type  of  ship,  it  also  specifies  a  vessel 
of  5,000  tone  capacity.  The  facts  are,  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  ships  will 
run  about  5,500  tons  and  the  Jahncke  ships  will  run  in  excess  of  this.  I  pesume 
the  cost  of  the  ships  in  either  case  is  based  on  price  per  dead-weight  ton  and  con- 
tracted for  at  a  lump-sum  price,  and  we  are  really  purchasing  dead-weight  tons.  If 
the  builder  is  to  give  a  credit  for  the  cheaper  ship,  due  principally  to  saving  in  steel 
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material,  should  not  the  corporation  pay  for  the  additional  dead-weight  tons  resulting 
thereby? 
If  this  might  be  your  conclusion,  the  Jahncke  proposition  will  stand  as  follows: 

Per  ship. 

Credit  to  the  corporation $10, 410 

Paid  to  contractor  35  dead-weight  tons  at  $160 5, 600 

Credit  to  corporation 4, 810 

Theo  E.  Ferris, 
Naval  Architect  and  Consulting  Engineer. 


December  14,  1917. 

Memorandum  for  Admiral  Bowles — Estimate  of  change  in  cost  of  Jahncke  ships  due 
to  changed  plans: 

Referring  to  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Jahncke  ships  as  compared  with  the  Submarine 
Boat  Corporation  type,  I  wish  to  report  that  we  have  made  as  careful  estimate  as  possi- 
ble with  regard  to  the  amount  of  steel.  However.  I  have  not  an  exact  record  of  the 
actual  amount  of  ordered  invoice  steel  for  the  Submarine  Boat  people,  but  this  is 
immaterial  as  we  only  want  to  get  a  comparison  between  the  two  ships.  Based  on 
net  steel  our  estimates  show  the  following:  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  ships,  1,611 
long  tons;  Jahncke  ships,  1,561  long  tons;  difference,  50  long  tons.  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  however,  notwithstanding  the  estimate,  this  is  a  little  low,  and  am  placing 
the  difference  at  60  short  tons.  This  would  be  made  up  of  28  tons  of  shapes,  28  tons 
of  plates  and  about  4  tons  of  rivets.    Therefore  the  steel  saving  would  be  as  follows: 

28  tons  of  shapes,  at  $60 $],  680 

28  tons  of  plates,  at  $65 1, 820 

4  tons  of  rivets,  at  $95 380 

Total 3,880 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  rivets  saved,  due  to  Lloyd's  ruling  giving  a  tolerance 
for  spading  the  rivets,  it  is  necessary  for  multiple  punching,  which  is  very  difficult 
to  estimate.  My  judgment  i?,  however,  assuming  325,000  rivets  in  the  ship,  that 
there  will  be  a  saving  of  about  5  per  cent,  or  16,000  rivets.  This  would  be  over  and 
above  the  above-mentioned  item  for  rivets,  and  allowing  8  cents  for  ca«t  of  rivet  and 
driving  would  amount  to  $1,280,000. 

As  to  the  saving  for  multiple  punching,  this  is  also  difficult  to  estimate,  but  assum- 
ing amount  of  labor  in  the  null  of  the  ship  and  allowing  3  per  cent  the  saving  would 
amount  to  $5,250,000.  This  amounts  to  a  total  of  $10,410  per  ship  in  favor  of  the 
corporation. 

Since  my  previous  memorandum  to  you  on  the  matter  of  these  ships  I  have  looked 
up  the  contract  and  find  the  vessels  are  contracted  for  at  a  lump  sum  price  and  that 
the  machinery  is  reciprocating  engines,  which  I  assume  weigh  about  25  tons  in 
excess  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  ship  propelling  machinery.  Therefore 
we  have  a  gain  in  dead-weight  of  about  35  tons,  and  as  the  contract  is  lump  sum  it 
would  not  appear  right  for  this  gained  deadweight  to  operate  in  favor  of  the  contractor, 
unless  you  choose  to  allow  it. 

There  is  no  cost  element  entering  into  the  matter  of  the  machinery,  for  the  contract 
and  specifications  call  definitely  for  reciprocating  outfit,  nor  is  there  any  cost  element 
entering  into  joiner  work,  fittings,  gear,  equipment,  etc.  It  would  therefore  appear 
a  fair  adjustment  of  $8,000  to  $12,000  per  ship  in  favor  of  the  corporation,  or  say, 
$10,000. 

The  saving  to  the  Virginia  Bridge  Co.  in  method  of  fabrication  over  the  Lacka- 
wanna Bridge  Co.,  due  to  multiple  punching  and  other  details,  no  one  can  really  esti- 
mate at  this  stage,  but  it  seems  most  advantageous  to  let  each  have  their  way  in  the 
matter  so  long  as  we  get  a  good  ship  and  the  work  is  up  to  classification  requirements. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  endeavored  to  make  as  fair  a  digest  of  this  proposition  as  I 
am  able  to  do,  and  believe  the  adjustment  as  above  mentioned  as  near  correct  as  we 
can  arrive  at. 

Theo.  E.  Ferris, 
Nopal  Architect  and  Consulting  Engineer. 
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December  14,  1917. 
Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co., 

New  Orleans ,  La. 

Gentlemen:  The  corporation  has  received  a  revised  midship  section  submitted  bv 
you,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  naval  architect  of  the  corporation,  and  which 
differs  in  certain  details  from  the  midship  section  filed  as  a  contract  plan.  Inasmuch 
as  the  alteration  in  midship  section  introduces  an  element  of  change  in  cost  of  hull, 
the  corporation  understands  that  this  matter  will  be  taken  up  as  a  change  in  the  con- 
tract as  provided  by  the  terms  thereof. 

You  will,  therefore,  please  submit  for  consideration  by  the  corporation  a  statement 
of  the  proper  differences  in  cost  to  you  resulting  for  each  hull  ny  alteration  in  the 
midship  section  above  referred  to. 
Very  trulv,  vours, 

Manager  Division  of  Steel  Ship  Construction. 

December  13,  1917. 
Memorandum  for  Admiral  Bowles. — Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.: 

Replying  to  your  two  memoranda  of  even  date  with  reference  to  the  above,  beg  to 
say  that  the  modified  plans  which  are  referred  to  in  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co. 
letter  of  the  13th  instant  are  the  plans  which  were  prepared  in  accordance  with 
instructions  contained  in  your  memorandum  of  December  5,  and  supplementary 
instructions  in  your  memorandum  of  the  7th,  and  are  the  plans  to  be  attached  to  the 
Jahncke  contract.  These  plans  having  been  passed  by  Lloyd's,  I  am  approving  same 
and  returning  two  copies  herewith,  retaining  one  copy  here  for  the  technical  depart- 
ment and  one  copy  to  be  sent  to  the  district  officer,  in  compliance  with  this  usual 
procedure. 

Your  reference  to  change  in  cost  in  the  construction  of  these  ships,  made  in  vour 
memorandum  of  even  date  and  also  in  your  memorandum  of  the  8th  instant, has  not  been 
overlooked.  I  went  over  the  plans  the  other  day  in  New  York,  but  at  that  time  the 
construction  and  matter  of  scantlings  had  not  been  finally  approved  by  Lloyd's,  and 
until  this  took  place  I  was  not  able  to  make  an  estimate  witn  reference  to  materials, 
steel,  etc.  Since  receiving  the  plans  this  afternoon,  through  Mr.  Jahncke,  we  have 
started  in  to  ascertain  the  steel  weights,  etc. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  have  explained  to  you  fully,  or  rather  if  my  memorandum  to  you 
of  the  7th  instant  made  clear  to  you,  all  the  features  of  the  improved  design,  which  I 
will  now  endeavor  to  do. 

When  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  vessels  were  laid  down,  because  of  fabricated 
conditions,  against  my  desire,  no  crown  was  put  in  the  decks,  the  plating  somewhat 
increased  to  resist  possible  corrosion  from  less  drainage  of  water  on  the  decks,  the 
depth  of  the  ship  was  increased  to  get  desired  load  draft  in  the  absence  of  sheer.  I 
finally,  however,  persuaded  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  to  adopt  sheer  forward 
on  these  ships.  Tnia  came  about,  as  you  will  recall,  when  we  undertook  to  bulkhead 
the  vessel  and  get  a  two-compartment  ship.  At  the  time  of  laying  down  the  Submarine 
Corporation  ships,  with  the  idea  of  building  structural  steel  to  manufacturers' 
standard  specifications,  we  had  to  add  a  little  weight  for  the  lower  tensile,  which, 
however,  was  finally  accepted  by  Lloyd's,  that  is,  in  the  final  ruling  of  classification 
it  was  not  necessary  to  make  this  allowance  for  tensile.  Further,  the  submarine  boat 
people,  or  rather  Lackawana  Bridge  Co.,  are  not  particularly  interested  in  multiple 
punching. 

The  Jahncke*  proposition  came  along  with  the  ships  to  be  equipped  with  recipro- 
cating engines,  which  affected  the  engint^-room  bulkheads,  tank  tops,  foundations, 
engine  and  boiler  hatch,  and  various  matters  of  this  kind,  knocking  out,  so  to  speak, 
the  fabricated  plans  and  necessitating  the  installation  of  different  boilers:  that  is, 
another  make  of  water  tube  boiler,  and  considerable  work  necessarily  had  to  be  done 
over  again.  The  Virginia  Bridge  people,  as  fabricators,  had  no  objection  to  crown  of 
beam,  sheer,  which  adopted  with  the  10  inches  less  depth  of  the  ship  gives  under 
British  Board  of  Trade  with  same  load  draft  and  reduction  in  free  board  lower  numerals 
in  Lloyd's,  which  saves  some  steel  weight  and  gives  a  corresponding  increased  dead- 
weight of  the  vessels,  besides  using  ship  channels  instead  of  structural  channels  for 
framing  and  beams,  which  the  Virginia  Bridge  people  prefer  handling,  thus  making  a 
somewhat  improved  ship  possible  under  changed  conditions  from  a  fabricating  develop- 
ment; and  the  Virginia  Bridge  people  can  handle  slightly  wider  shell  plating,  one 
streak  having  been  eliminated. 

Now,  with  the  plans  approved  by  classification  and  scantlings  settled  we  can  get  at 
the  steel  weights.    Preliminary  figures  show  40  to  50  tons  saved  in  invoiced  steel. 
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While  I  was  expecting  there  would  be  some  saving  no  definite  figures  have  been  made 
until  now.  I  told  Mr.  Jahncke  this  afternoon  that  there  would  be  some  saving  which 
would  operate  in  favor  of  reduced  cost,  which  seemed  to  be  quite  satisfactory  to  him. 
Further,  we  will  have  some  reduction  in  cost  due  to  lower  number  of  rivets,  recently 
obtaining  from  Lloyd's  a  tolerance  for  variation  in  rivet  spacing.  Also  I  would 
think  some  saving  in  multiple  punching.  Now  that  it  is  possible  to  get  the  steel 
weights  figured,  I  hope  to  be  able  by  to-morrow  forenoon  to  give  you  full  report  on  the 
whole  matter. 

There  apparently  will  be  a  less  cost  in  hull,  etc.,  made  up  of  the  above  matters,  but 
ad  to  the  machinery  I  do  not  know.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Jahncke 's 
contract  is  a  duplicate  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  ships  or  not.  I  have  not 
looked  this  up.  Nor  do  I  know  whether  his  ships  are  based  on  price  per  dead- weight 
ton.  If  they  are,  something  should  operate  in  his  favor  as  to  more  dead-weight  tonnage. 
I  do  not  quite  see  just  how  the  ships  could  be  duplicates  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Cor- 
poration vessels  when  the  machinery  is  reciprocating  against  their  turbine. 

I  am  returning  to  you  herewith  the  plans  approved,  together  with  Mr.  Jahncke 's 
letter  of  the  13th,  and  will  endeavor  to  report  to  you  to-morrow  as  to  our  estimates  with 
regard  to  steel  weights  and  my  views  otherwise  affecting  the  cost. 


Naval  Architect  and  Consulting  Engineer. 


United  States  Shipping  Board, 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Washington.  December  13,  1917, 

Memorandum  for  technical  department  (Mr.  Ferris). 

In  connection  with  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.'s  letter  of  December  13.  1917. 
asking  for  an  extension  of  contract  time  of  sixty  (60)  days,  this  contract  was  dated 
October  18.  1917,  and  he  was  entitled  to  have  the  contract  plans  attached  to  his  con- 
tract at  that  date.  I  understand  that  the  corporation  was  not  in  position  to  furnish 
Submarine  Boat  Corporation's  plans  at  that  time;  and  he  is.  therefore,  entitled  to 
an  extension  of  his  contract  time  from  that  date  until  to-day,  supposing  that  you 
are  approving  the  plans  submitted  in  my  memorandum  to  you  of  even  date. 

F.  T.  Bowles, 
Manager  Division  of  Steel  Ship  Construction. 

<CC.  Contract  Division  and  Mr.  McAuliffe.) 


December  13,  1917. 
Memorandum  for  technical  department  (Mr.  Ferris). 
Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co. 

In  connection  with  the  letter  of  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.  of  the  13th  instant 
herewith,  if  these  plans  have  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
my  memorandum  of  December  5,  will  you  please  return  them  to  me  with  these  papers, 
stating  that  they  are  the  plans  to  be  attached  to  Mr.  Jahncke 's  contract?  At  the  same 
time,  will  you  please  answer  my  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  any  change  in 
cost  of  this  vessel  over  what  Mr.  Jahncke  agreed  to  build  by  his  contract,  which  was, 
I  understand,  a  duplicate  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  ship? 

Manager  Dimsion  of  Steel  Ship  Construction . 


Washington,  D.  C,  D(cemhrr  //>',  1917. 
Admiral  F.  T.  Bowles, 

Chi ff  of  Construction,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Admiral  Bowles:  We  respectfully  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  delay 
which  has  occurred,  through  no  fault  of  our  own,  in  not  being  able  to  secure  the  detail 
plans  for  the  5,000-ton  fabricated  ships  under  contract  by  us  for  the  Fleet  Corporation. 

We  ask  for  an  extension  of  60  days  time  caused  bv  this  delay.  As  you  are  familiar 
with  all  of  the  difficulties  and  almost  daily  troubles  we  have  encountered  in  this 
matter,  we  feel  you  will  agree  that  our  request  is  fair  and  in  ace  rdance  with  the  intent 
of  our  contract. 
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With  the  necessary  construction  work  progressing  rapidly  at  our  shipbuilding  plant, 
and  in  view  of  arrangements  we  have  for  machinery  and  equipment,  and,  further,  that 
we  have  a  signed  agreement  with  the  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.  guaranteeing-to  us 
2.000  tons  fabrication  per  month,  we  feel  that  it  will  be  to  our  mutual  advantage  if  at 
tnis  time  we  are  permitted  to  extend  our  facilities  and  close  our  agreements  to  take 
care  of  the  six  additional  vessels  as  called  for  under  our  contract  93  8.  C. 

We  ask  that  you  give  this  your  careful  consideration  and  trust  you  will  authorise 
us  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  six  additional  ships. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co. 
E.  L.  Jahncke,  President. 


December  8,  19 17. 
Memorandum  for  technical  department  (Mr.  Ferris). 
Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Replying  to  your  memorandum  of  the  7th  instant  in  regard  to  the  design  of  the 
Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  you  proceed  with  the  designs  of 
the  5,000  ton  vessel  with  the  adaptation  for  the  reciprocating  engines  and  with  the 
fabrication  adapted  to  the  practices  of  the  Virginia  Bridge  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  plant. 

I  accept  your  judgment  as  to  the  other  changes  which  you  mention,  and  will  be  glad 
to  have  you  proceed  accordingly. 

At  the  same  time,  I  judge  that  the  cost  of  the  vessel  so  produced  will  be  somewhat 
less  than  that  upon  which  the  contract  was  negotiated,  and  if  that  is  true,  I  would  like 
to  have  your  opinion  in  the  matter. 

Manager  Division  of  Construction. 


United  States  Shipping  Board, 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  December  7, 1917. 
Admiral  F.  T.  Bowles, 

Manager  Division  of  Construction. 

Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Dear  Admiral  Bowles:  Your  personal  letter  of  the  5th  instant  with  reference  to 
the  above  is  received  on  my  return  here  from  New  York.  Please  accept  my  apology 
for  this  little  delay  in  reply  to  same. 

It  would  seem  the  matter  is  a  little  unfortunate,  but  certainly  I  have  no  desire  to 
become  involved  in  a  matter  that  appears  to  be  at  cross  purposes  of  best  intentions; 
in  fact,  I  did  not  know  the  full  details  until  my  return  to  New  York  this  last  trip. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  due  to  mislaying  papers  in  moving  my  files  from  New  York, 
I  am  not  in  possession  of  your  letter  of  September  6,  so  will  you  not  kindly  send  me  a 
copy  of  this  letter,  that  I  may  interpret  the  various  phrases  to  which  you  have  referred. 

However,  this  be  as  it  may,  it  is  not  my  wish  to  have  any  conflicting  understanding, 
for  I  started  in  to  render,  in  cooperation  with  yourself,  the  best  services  I  possess, 
which  has  always  been  my  one  purpose  to  the  end  of  success  in  all  undertakings. 

I  have  your  memorandum  on  the  subject  of  these  ships  and  will  treat  with  this  by 
separate  letter,  but  do  not  just  understand  which  ship  to  proceed  with. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Theo.  E.  Ferris, 
Naval  Architect  and  Consulting  Engineer 


United  States  Shipping  Board, 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  December  7,  1917. 
Memorandum  for  Admiral  Bowles. 
Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Referring  to  your  memorandum  of  the  5th  instant  in  reference  to  the  above,  I  am 
not  just  clear  which  ship  you  wish  to  go  ahead  with.  If  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
Submarine  Boat  Co.'s  hull  and  construction  it  must  in  any  event  be  changed  quite 
considerably  with  respect  to  bulkheads,  tank  top,  shaft  tunnel,  machinery  founda- 
tions, size  of  engine  hatch  and  various  other  matters  on  account  of  proper  space  for 
the  reciprocating  engines,  which  affects  to  quite  considerable  extent  the  fabricated 
detail  drawings. 
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In  order  to  make  the  fabrication  feature  of  these  ships  in  conformity  with  the 
practices  of  the  Virginia  Bridge  Co.,  Roanoke  plant,  and  in  view  of  the  above  neces- 
sary changes,  it  seems  vastly  more  advantageous  to  retain  the  ship  as  to  model  and 


a  little  less  draft,  which  also  is  advantageous  to  speed.    Proceeding  along  these  lines 
will  cause  less  delay  and  give  more  satisfactory  all-around  results. 

Please  put  me  straight  as  to  what  your  wishes  are  and  I  will  do  the  best  possible  to 
clean  the  situation  up. 

Theo.  E.  Ferris, 
Naval  Architect  and  Consulting  Engineer. 


December  7,  1917. 
Mr.  T.  E.  Ferris, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Dear  Mr.  Ferris:  Replying  to  yours  of  this  date,  I  am  inclosing  copy  of  my  letter 
to  vou  of  September  6, 1917. 

Please  do  not  think  that  I  have  not  appreciated  the  spirit  of  cooperation  in  which 
you  have  entered  into  the  work  with  me  and  which  I  hope  may  continue. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Manager  Division  of  Construction. 

December  5,  1917. 
Mr.  Theo.  E.  Ferris, 

Naval  Architect,  Washington ,  D.  C. 
Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Dear  Mr.  Ferris:  Mr.  Jahncke  called  at  my  office  to-day  on  some  other  business 
and  I  asked  him  who  the  naval  architect  was  who  was  preparing  his  plans,  and  he 
told  me  that  it  was  yon ;  and  he  told  me  the  terms,  when  I  pressed  him  for  it,  under 
which  you  are  preparing  the  plans. 

I  think  you  must  have  overlooked  the  contents  of  my  letter  of  September  6  in  which 
I  said  to  you,  "It  will  not  be  possible  for  you  to  receive  compensation  for  any  work 
done  in  this  matter  from  any  company  acting  as  agent  or  contractor  of  the  Fleet  Cor- 
portaion."    The  remainder  of  the  letter  also  emphasizes  similar  conditions. 

With  these  provisions  in  view,  I  have  sent  you  a  letter  of  this  date  authorizing  you, 
on  behalf  of  the  Fleet  Corportaion,  to  prepare  the  plans  required  by  Mr.  Jackson. 

When  this  work  is  completed,  please  understand  that  all  work  in  your  New  York 
office  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  must  stop. 
Very  truly,  yours* 

~~ ""  > 

Manager  Dinsion  of  Construction. 


United  States  Shipping  Board, 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  December  .5,  1917. 
Memorandum  for  Mr.  Ferris. 
Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co. 

The  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.,  who  are  contracting  to  build  six  5,000-ton  fabricated 
vessels  under  their  contract  No.  93  but  are  arranging  to  install  in  them  the  six  recipro- 
cating engines  building  by  the  Ellicott  Manufacturing  Co.  which  necessitates  some 
change  of  detail,  they  were  authorized  by  me  to  obtain  from  the  Submarine  Boat 
Corporation  a  complete  set  of  detail  plans  for  which  they  were  to  pay  the  Submarine 
Boat  Corporation,  as  our  agents,  a  suitable  sum  which  would,  of  course,  be  credited 
on  our  account. 

On  account  of  the  changes  before  referred  to  the  Jahncke  Co.  has  asked  the  corpora- 
tion to  make  the  necessary  changes  in  the  plans  and  provide  them  with  a  complete 
set  of  details.  In  order  not  to  delay  in  the  construction  of  the  vessels,  Mr.  Jahncke 
agreeing  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  involved,  I  authorize  you  to  prepare  the 
plans  accordingly .  Such  work  as  you  find  it  convenient  to  do  in  your  New  York 
office  will  be  charged  to  the  corporation  in  a  separate  account  and  the  charges  for  such 
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work  will  be  paid  for  under  the  terms  of  Gen.  Goethals's  letter  of  April  27,  1917;  such 
work  as  is  done  in  the  corporation's  drawing  office  will  be  charged  for  at  the  actual 
cost  of  labor  and  jiateriaLs,  and  a  separate  account  of  that  will  be  rendered. 

H.  T.  Powers, 
Manager  Division  of  Construction. . 


New  Orleans,  November  SO,  1917. 
Admiral  F.  T.  Bowles, 

Manager  Contract  Division, 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Admiral  Bowles:  I  regret  extremely  that  there  has  been  a  misunderstand- 
ing regarding  the  detail  plans  for  the  5,000-ton  steel  vessels,  in  reference  to  our  con- 
tract 93  S.  C.,  and  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  of  explaining  to  you  just  what  our 
position  has  been  for  the  past  six  weeks,  since  we  signed  this  contract. 

It  was  understood  at  that  time  that  we  were  to  get  the  detail  shop  drawings  from 
your  agent,  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  and  after  you  had  written  letters  on 
October  30  to  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  I  had  a  personal  conference  with 
their  Mr.Wortham,  president  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  and  Mr.  Sutphen,  general 
manager. 

I  snowed  to  them  your  letter  and  they  were  entirely  agreeable  to  furnish  all  shop 
drawings  and  further  .suggested  that  we  have  our  representative  at  their  yard  and 
get  all  the  information  which  would  be  necessary  and  useful  to  us  in  the  construction 
of  our  vessels 

This  agreement  was  based  upon  our  paving  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  preparing 
shop  details  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  ships  they  had  under  contract  and  those 
which  we  were  to  build. 

They  further  stated  that  the  cost  to  date  was  approximately  $38,000  and  that  they 
could  reasonably  assure  us  that  the  cost  for  this  work  would  not  exceed  $1,000  per 
ship.  With  this  definite  understanding,  which  I  agreed  to,  I  left  for  New  Orleans, 
feeling  that  everything  had  been  arranged  satisfactorily  and  that  we  would  have 
no  delay  or  any  trouble. 

Please  understand,  that  we  could  use  only  part  of  the  shop  details  of  the  Submarine 
Boat  Corporation,  as  it  was  necessary  to  make  special  detail  plans  for  the  propelling 
machinery,  as  in  our  case  our  contract  called  for  reciprocating  machinery,  whereby 
their  contract  called  for  turbine  outfit. 

We  immediately  made  arrangements  with  our  naval  architect  to  prepare  the  shop 
detail  drawings  necessary  for  the  portion  of  the  ship  which  was  changed  under  this 
arrangement.  The  cost  of  these  changes  to  us  and  the  cost  which  we  were  to  pay 
the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  for  their  plans,  was  considerably  more  than  we 
had  originally  figured  on. 

Upon  mv  return  to  New  Orleans,  I  gave  definite  instructions  to  our  chief  engi- 
neer, Mr.  L  11.  Guerin,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  office  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Cor- 
poration and  take  with  him  the  representatives  of  the  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Co., 
with  which  concern  we  have  signed  contract  for  the  fabrication. 

I  was  astounded  to  receive  a  telegram  advising  that  Mr.  Sutphen  would  not  agree 
to  furnish  us  the  plans  for  which  we  had  made  arrangements  in  accordance  with 
your  letter  and  in  accordance  with  my  understanding  with  Messrs.  Wortham  and 
Sutphen. 

Our  engineer  then  went  to  Washington  and  after  an  interview  with  Mr.  Cox  he 
was  assured  there  would  be  no  further  difficulty  about  the  Submarine  company 
furnishing  the  plans,  and  he  was  given  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion had  sent  to  Mr.  Sutphen. 

Thereupon,  our  engineer  left  again  for  New  York  and  visited  Mr.  Sutphen  for  a 
second  time. 

Mr.  Sutphen  acknowledged  he  had  received  the  letter  from  the  Fleet  Corporation, 
but  stated  he  had  not  changed  his  mind,  and  further  advised,  before  doing  anything' 
at  all,  he  wished  to  consult  his  attorney,  as  he  believed  the  Fleet  Corporation  had 
no  right  to  issue  order  to  them  to  give  these  plans  to  another  shipbuilding  company. 
He  also  stated  that  he  had  discussed  this  matter  with  Admiral  Capps,  in  New  York, 
and  that  the  admiral  had  stated  that  he  agreed  entirely  with  Mr.  Sutphen. 

Under  these  circumstances,  having  tried  three  different  times,  unsuccessfully,  to 
secure  the  shop  detail  plans  from  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  and  feeling  that 
no  matter  what  orders  they  would  receive  they  would  be  unwilling  to  furnish  v.b 
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this  information,  our  engineer  arrived  at  a  definite  decision,  when  he  was  told  by 
Mr.  Sutphen  that  Admiral  Cappe  had  agreed  with  him,  regarding  this  entire  matter. 

And  how,  my  dear  Admiral  Bowles,  as  a  business  man,  having  signed  such  a  con- 
tract as  we  have,  with  a  guaranteed  delivery,  being  a  straight  out  and  out  business 
proposition,  what  would  you  have  done  under  the  same  circumstances? 

There  seemed  to  be  some  intangible  reason,  which  we  could  not  fathom,  why  the 
Submarine  Corporation  persistently  refused  to  abide  by  their  original  agreement,  as 
we  had  specifically  agreed  to  relieve  them  of  all  responsibility  as  to  the  correctness 
of  their  design,  and  so,  when  it  was  suggested  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  consult 
their  attorney  to  get  a  legal  opinion  on  this  matter,  we  felt  that  in  view  of  this  atti- 
tude there  would  always  be  a  feeling  which  would  lack  the  cooperation  necessary 
to  produce  the  best  results  for  us. 

Mr.  Guerin  then  consulted  with  our  naval  architect,  and  under  the  circumstances 
did  the  only  thing  which,  in  our  opinion,  was  to  be  done  at  the  time;  that  is,  to  secure 
at  once  a  new  design.-  This  he  did,  and  made  arrangements  for  a  vessel  having  the 
same  general  dimensions  and  arrangements  as  the  boat  of  the  Submarine  Corporation, 
with  a  slightly  larger  dead-weight  tonnage  capacity  and,  further,  a  design  which 
Lloyds  had  approved  as  one  which  would  produce  a  more  satisfactory  ship. 

Upon  Mr.  Guerin 's  return  to  Washington,  after  he  had  made  these  definite  arrange- 
ments in  New  York,  he  had  another  interview  with  Mr.  Cox,  who  advised  that  Mr. 
Sutphen  had  replied  to  their  second  communication,  stating  he  would  not  furnish 
to  us  the  plans,  for  the  reason  stated  previously,  but  Mr.  Cox  informed  him  that  they 
were  going  to  send  him  another  communication,  after  which  he  thought  there  would 
l>e  no  further  refusal. 

As  we  received  no  telegrams  from  either  Washington  or  Mr.  Sutphen,  stating  that 
they  would  agree  to  furnish  us  with  the  plans,  finally,  we  wired  you  Tuesday  after- 
noon, that  we  had  instructed  our  architect  to  proceed  with  the  new  arrangement. 
This  we  were  forced  to  do  because  there  were  more  than  20  draftsmen  being  held  up 
on  this  work  in  New  York  pending  a  definite  decision. 

We  feel,  that  after  six  weeks'  continual  effort  on  our  part  that  we  were  going  around 
in  a  circle  and  not  getting  anywhere,  and  although  the  fault  was  not  our  own  we  knew 
this  matter  had  to  be  settled  up  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  are  sure  that  as  soon  as 
you  see  these  plans  you  will  approve  of  our  action,  as  we  know  the  ship  will  be  far 
more  acceptable  to  Lloyds  and  to  yourself. 

As  soon  as  the  general  arrangement  plans  and  amid  ship  sections  are  finished,  the 
writer  will  come  to  Washington  and  present  them  to  you  in  person,  and  we  feel  satis- 
fied you  will  be  more  than  pleased  with  the  results. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  personal  interest  you  have  taken  in  this 
matter. 

We  certainly  appreciate  the  cooperation  which  your  department  has  extended  in 
endeavoring  to  secure  for  us  a  square  deal.  We  regret  more  than  you  do  this  unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding,  particularly  as  it  has  seriously  delayed  our  fabrication  over 
six  weeks. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  now  as  you  understand  the  matter  you  will  approve  of  our 
action. 

Respectfully, 

Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
By  Ernest  Lee  Jahncke,  President. 


September  (;,  1917. 
Mr.  Theodore  E.  Ferris, 

Xaval  Architect,  United  States  Shipping  Board, 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Washington,  D.  ('. 

Dear  Mr.  Ferris:  I  thank  you  for  yours  of  September  3,  and  for  your  willingness 
to  make  what  I  can  quite  appreciate  to  be  a  severe  change  in  your  personal  arrange- 
ments. It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  is  essential  to  an  efficient  organization  that 
von  and  your  working  force  should  be  here  in  Washington  in  close  relation  with  the 
balance  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

I  consider  it  important  and  desirable,  on  account  of  all  you  have  done  and  all  you 
have  under  way,  tnat  you  should  remain  in  your  present  official  capacity  at  the  head 
of  the  technical  department,  which,  under  our  present  organization,  is  a  department 
of  the  division  of  construction.  In  that  capacity  you  would  be  responsible  for  your 
force  and  its  organization  would  be  arranged  by  you  in  consultation  with  me,  my 
only  object  being  to  have  an  efficient  organization  responsive  to  the  demands  upon  it. 

It  will  be  my  intention  to  appoint  inspectors  for  the  various  work  under  way  after 
consultation  with  you,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  and,  as  far  as  i>o88ible,  to 
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secure  people  who  will  be  capable  of  independent  action  under  your  direction  in 
technical  and  construction  matters.  You  will  appreciate  that,  in  order  to  carry  on 
expeditiously  the  work  that  we  have  in  charge,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  decentralize  and  give  authority  to  our  representatives  to  act  on  as  much  as  possible 
of  matters  of  plans  and  inspection  on  their  own  initiative,  but  in  cases  where  you 
inspect  wort  in  progress  you  will  be  given  full  authority  over  district  officers  and  local 
representatives.  These  conditions  would  also  refer  to  the  fabricated  ship  construction 
in  which  I  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  that  vou  should  maintain  your  interest 
and  supervision.  However,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  you  to  receive  compensation 
for  any  work  done  in  this  matter  from  any  company  acting  as  agent  or  contractor  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  Where  you  nave  ousting  contracts  with  owners 
for  the  design  and  supervision  of  vessels  under  construction  which  have  been  requi- 
sitioned, you  will  be  permitted  to  carry  these  out  with  the  understanding  that  they 
do  not  conflict  with  the  affairs  of  the  corporation. 

In  coming  to  Washington  I  expect  you  to  bring  your  head  men,  and  I  consider  it 
proper  that  they  should  have  some  increase  of  salary  for  what  may  be  a  temporary 
change.  Your  own  compensation  or  fee  from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  will 
remain  as  at  present,  but  employees  brought  to  Washington  will  be  placed  on  the 
pay  roll  of  the  corporation.  I  would  like  to  reduce  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
for  the  corporation  in  your  New  York  office  to  a  minimum;  and  while  I  appreciate 
that  eoTnetning  might  be  conveniently  done  there  with  reference  to  classification 
societies,  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  limit  the  work  done  there  to  that  purpose. 
The  charges  for  such  work  would  be  paid  for  under  the  terms  of  Gen.  GoethaTs  letter 
of  April  27, 1917. 

If,  in  connection  with  this  move,  you  feel  it  necessary  to  present  to  the  corporation 
any  consideration  in  regard  to  the  lease  of  your  office  space,  please  do  so. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  continuation  of  your  private  business  in  New  York  and 
the  retention  by  you  of  your  present  clientele  provided  the  corporation's  business 
has  the  preference  and  that  you  shall  give  your  time  to  it  preferentially  with  the 
understanding  that  your  private  business  will  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  that  of 
the  corporation. 

I  have  shown  this  letter  to  Admiral  Capps,  and  it  meets  with  his  approval. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Manager  Division  of  Construction. 


New  York,  September  3,  1917. 
Admiral  Francis  T.  Bowles, 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Admiral  Bowles:  Referring  to  our  recent  discussion  in  regard  to  my 
work  with  the  corporation  and  a  more  concentrated  effort  working  with  you  at  Wash- 
ington, that  I  would  write  you,  dealing  with  certain  phases  of  the  matter. 

1.  I  inclose  herewith  copy  of  my  letter  of  April  25  to  Gen.  Goethals;  also  a  copy 
of  his  reply  under  date  of  April  27,  setting  forth  our  working  arrangement  which  I 
understood  was  confirmed  by  the  Shipping  Board.  The  substance  of  the  under- 
standing you  will  observe  is  that  I  was  to  render  services  as  naval  architect  and  con- 
sulting engineer  to  the  corporation  without  specified  amount  of  time,  free  to  carry 
on  my  own  private  business  and  maintain  my  establishment  in  New  York,  unless 
other  adjustments  might  be  made. 

2.  When  Gen.  Goethals  retired,  I  naturally  felt  that  Admiral  Capps  might  wish  to 
select  someone  else  of  his  own  choice,  although  appreciate  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  work  from  the  beginning,  and  my  training  has  been  entirely  in  commercial 
work,  having  planned  and  followed  the  construction  of  various  types  of  ships  built 
in  many  of  the  yards  of  this  country,  resulting  in  quite  a  large  acquaintance  with 
the  shipbuilders^  their  methods  and  procedure  in  the  various  yards;  also  have  been 
closely  allied  with  the  steamship  operators,  deriving  experience  in  this  direction, 
and  seemingly  have  been  able  to  stand  on  my  own  bottom  in  the  various  problems 
dealt  with,  in  view  of  which  you  may  deem  it  more  advantageous  to  have  me  continue. 

Under  date  of  August  12,  I  wrote  Admiral  Capps  a  letter,  copy  of  which  is  also 
inclosed  and  is  selfexplanatory,  to  which  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  received  no 
reply.  However,  it  is  my  understanding  that  your  talk  with  me  is  to  the  end  of  dis- 
posing of  the  matter  contained  in  this  letter  and  the  adjustments  we  may  conclude 
will  be  satisfactory  to  Admiral  Capp3. 

3.  If  my  services  are  to  be  continued  with  the  corporation  in  the  same  capacity  as 
at  present,  I  am  willing  to  go  to  Washington  and  work  with  you,  and  do  the  Dest  that 
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is  in  me,  bringing  the  leading  men  of  my  staff,  but  that  my  business,  which  has  taken 
years  to  establish,  must  continue  in  New  York,  and  I  be  able  to  give  sufficient  time  to 
same  to  maintain  its  identification  and  continuance,  and  be  free  to  render  service  in 
a  private  capacity,  using  discretion  that  same  will  not  be  conflicting  with  the  Govern- 
ment work.  It  will  be  my  purpose  to  spend  several  days  each  week  in  Washington 
and  carry  on  the  main  part  of  the  corporation's  work  there,  using  my  New  York  offico 
as  an  auxiliary  to  deal  with  matters  that  can  not  be  so  well  handled  at  Washington, 
such  as  conferring  with  the  classification  societies  and  other  work  of  similar  nature; 
also  carry  through  and  continue  so  far  as  necessary  obligations  and  work  now  existing. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  fabricated  ship  construction  proposition,  the  work  I  am 
obligated  to  do  under  original  arrangement  for  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.  is,  I  regard, 
quite  an  important  matter;  this  would  also  apply  to  other  fabricated  propositions, 
especially  the  American  International,  in  the  event  contracts  are  awarded  these 
companies.  To  more  fully  explain,  when  I  undertook  the  work  with  Gen.  Goethals, 
it  was  quite  evident  in  my  mind  that  the  wooden-ship  matter  had  its  limitations  and 
would  ultimately  find  its  level,  and  the  established  steel-ship  yards  of  the  country 
already  had  a  large  volume  of  work,  and  the  additional  volume  of  work  they  could 
handle  was  in  a  sense  limited,  it  then  became  necessary,  as  I  saw  the  situation,  if  a 
volume  of  tonnage  was  to  be  produced,  that  a  new  method  or  a  new  source  had  to  be 
evolved.  I  worked  strenuously  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  investigating  what  now 
seems  to  be  a  common  term,  "fabricated"  ship.  It  was  necessary  to  accommodate 
shipbuilding  practice  to  the  bridge  and  tank  building,  and  vice  versa,  in  order  to  see 
daylight  in  such  a  program.  The  number  of  duplicate  ships  presented  possibilities, 
and  finally,  after  a  vast  study  of  the  matter  and  more  or  less  continuous  conferences 
with  the  bridge  builders,  indorsed  the  program  as  possible,  not  that  I  had  any  personal 
gain — quite  to  the  contrary — believed  it  a  duty  to  be  instrumental  so  far  as  I  possibly 
could  in  a  new  and  added  productive  proposition  that  in  any  way  seemed  possible. 
To  here  go  into  details  concerning  this  matter  is  unnecessary;  but  with  your  permis- 
sion will  say  that  to  eliminate  me  from  following  through  with  the  "fabrics tea"  ship 
matter  would,  I  consider,  be  more  unfortunate  than  anything  else  that  could  happen. 
In  the  case  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.,  I  have  been  planing  and  working  out  the  ship 
in  detail,  for  which  I  was  to  receive  additional  compensation,  the  amount  of  which  has 
never  as  yet  been  adjusted,  and  up  to  date,  I  personally  have  received  no  compensa- 
tion and  which  was  unsolicited  on  my  part.  When  the  matter  came  up.  I  referred 
it  to  Gen.  Goethals,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  it  was  satisfactory  for  me  to  handle  the 
work  for  them  and  considered  it  advantageous  under  the  circumstances  and  for  me  to 
make  what  private  financial  adjustment  with  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.  that  was  satis- 
factory. I  do  not  wish  to  have  anything  misunderstood  or  kept  in  the  dark  in  this 
matter.  The  fact  that  no  financial  adjustment  has  been  made  to  date,  and  I  not  receiv- 
ing any  compensation,  is  quite  evident  that  my  wishes  and  ambitions  have  been  aimed 
to  theend  of  endeavoring  to  develop  tonnage  production  on  what  might  be  termed  a 
new  method  and  quite  to  the  end  of  vindicating  my  indorsement  of  same.  This  is 
the  main  reason  why  I  want  to  carry  it  through. 

5.  In  going  to  Washington  and  bringing  my  nead  men  will  require  financial  adjust- 
ment in  their  behalf  on  account  of  their  homes  being  here  and  a  reasonable  increase 
in  salary  for  what  may  be  a  temporary  change.  All  my  employees  receive  compen- 
sation for  overtime  work  which  I  find  to  be  advantageous.  Overtime  is  on  straight- 
time  basis.  In  other  words,  the  men  are  paid  for  the  number  of  hours  they  work. 
I  feel,  in  order  to  do  effective  work  at  Washington,  that  the  matter  of  overtime  and 
wages  should  be  left  in  my  hands  to  adjust.  In  fact,  this  should  apply  to  the  whole 
technical  department,  concerning  which  it  is  more  than  probable  I  will  wish  to  make 
a  number  of  changes  and  adjustments.  In  regard  to  compensation  or  wages  of  my 
head  men  here  and  ad  justment  of  their  moving,  will  discuss  this  with  you  and  present 
a  statement  for  consideration  Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 

6.  In  regard  to  my  own  compensation  or  fee,  the  amount  of  which  is  set  forth  in  the 
agreement  with  Gen.  Goethals,  together  with  other  financial  matters,  which  are 
subject  to  readjustment  in  the  event  it  was  found  necessary  for  me  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington. In  the  customary  procedure  I  have  always  received  for  fee  a  percentage 
on  the  cost  of  the  ships,  even  in  the  case  of  repeat  order  of  duplications.  This  was 
all  eliminated.  In  fact,  I  did  not  go  into  the  work  from  a  monetary  point  of  view, 
nor  do  I  meet  your  wishes  in  coming  to  Washington  with  a  view  of  financial  gain, 
for  I  feel  no  money  will  pay  any  of  us  in  the  fight  ahead  to  put  over  the  proposition 
we  are  undertaking.  Therefore*  I  leave  this  matter  in  your  hands  to  adjust  as  you 
see  fit,  excepting  I  wish  to  carry  on  my  New  York  office  work  in  the  future  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  the  corporation  in  the  same  manner  as  at  present,  and  further  ask  in 
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view  of  the  fact  that  I  increased  my  office  space  very  materially  with  a  view  of  car- 
rying on  the  corporation's  work  at  New  York,  some  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  term  of  lease  I  now  have  on  an  office  which  would  not  have  otherwise  existed 
and  which  I  am  now  obliged  to  carry  in  view  of  the  present  contemplated  change 
in  plans. 

7.  In  being  in  closer  contact  at  Washington  and  handling  the  technical  depart- 
ment, which  I  understand  is  your  wish,  feel  that  these  duties  alone  would  not  be 
satisfactory,  for  in  order  to  carry  the  work  through,  I  must  have  cooperation  with 
you;  quite  a  vast  amount  of  direction  of  the  real  construction  work  and  more  or  leas 
personal  contact  at  the  various  yards,  for  it  has  been  my  experience  that  in  this  way 
the  greatest  amount  of  work  can  be  accomplished.  Please  do  not  understand  that 
I  wish  to  cast  reflection  on  the  present  organization  of  district  officers,  field  officers, 
etc.,  but  I  do  feel  advantageous  adjustment  can  be  made  that  would  be  effective. 
There  are  also  other  matters,  if  my  picture  of  the  situation  is  correct,  the  high  spots 
are  to  keep  the  shipbuilders  straight  in  the  way  of  detailed  plans,  information,  etc., 
and  personal  contact  as  to  what  to  do;  the  utmost  done  to  see  that  materials  are  pro- 
duced as  needed;  the  labor  situation  in  some  way  controlled  and  necessary  skilled 
labor  increased,  together  with  sufficient  personal  magnetism  to  uplift  and  prevent 
discouragement. 

Believe  if  we  can  understand  each  other  most  frankly  and  I  know  what  you  want 
to  do  and  also  know  what  you  want  me  to  do;  we  can  work  together  to  good  purpose. 
There  has  been  upe  and  downs  already  and  of  course  such  will  continue  to  a  more 
or  less  extent.  The  thing,  however,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  drive  ahead  and  accomplish 
results. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Theo  E.  Ferris. 

August  12,  1917. 
Admiral  W.  L.  Capps,  General  Manager, 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Admiral  Capps:  In  regard  to  my  connection  with  the  corporation,  respect- 
fully submit  the  following: 

Have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  over  the  situation  and  thought  it  well  to  write  you 
this  letter  of  explanation  so  that  you  might  give  it  consideration  and  the  matter  could 
be  discussed  at  a  reasonably  early  date. 

When  Gen.  Goethals  opened  the  subject  with  me  about  undertaking  the  work  in 
my  line  for  the  corporation,  I  was  reluctant  about  the  matter  because  of  having  a  well- 
established  business  and  the  obligations  which  I  was  under  to  various  clients.  To 
indicate  how  extensive  this  was,  may  say  that  at  about  the  time  this  country  entered 
the  war  the  commercial  work  I  had  in  hand  aggregated  approximately  $15,000,000  in 
value.  However,  I  accepted  the  appointment  because  Gen.  Goethals  was  insistent 
that  I  do  so,  but  with  the  understanding,  which  seemed  to  be  the  only  practical 
arrangement,  that  I  retain  headquarters  in  New  York  and  be  here  to  carry  on  my 
private  business,  much  of  which  has  suffered  a  great  deal  because  of  my  almost  con- 
stant duties  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  corporation.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of 
certain  clients,  a  little  embarrassing.  Of  course,  much  of  my  private  work  heretofore 
pending  is  in  a  way  automatically  disposed  of  in  view  of  the  requisitioning  of  merchant 
vessels,  yet  under  arrangements  made  I  have  my  obligations  here. 

Since  you  have  been  in  charge  of  the  corporation  there  has  not  been  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  matters  at  length  with  you  and  for  that  reason  I  am  writing  you  this  letter 
to  ascertain  your  views  and  wishes.  However,  on  one  occasion  you  did  make  reference 
to  my  transferring  my  establishment  to  Washington.  Of  course,  this  would,  no 
doubt,  seem  the  better  arrangement  in  the  interest  of  the  corporation,  yet  it  presents 
a  number  of  difficulties  and  makes  it  necessary  that  some  adjustments  be  made  with 
those  of  my  staff  who  might  go  to  Washington.  In  any  event,  so  as  not  to  lose  my 
business  connections  in  New  i  ork,  it  would  seem  necessary  that  my  office  continue 
here  and  that  I  be  here,  at  least,  week  ends  because  of  the  obligations  of  my  business 
which  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  from  New  York,  and  I  suggest  that  a  portion  of 
my  staff  remain  here. 

I  might  add  in  connection  with  the  above  that  if  you  should  choose  to  appoint 
some  one  of  your  own  selection,  differently  situated,  to  succeed  me,  I  shall,  of  course, 
be  glad  to  be  relieved,  continuing  until  such  time  as  all  matters  are  adjusted  to  your 
entire  satisfaction,  if  this  might  be  your  wish. 

I  submit  the  foregoing  in  a  most  kindly  spirit,  with  every  hope  that  the  matter  may 
be  adjusted  in  the  most  friendly  way,  and  will  appreciate  an  expression  of  your  views. 
Yours,  respectfully,  % 

Theo.  E.  Ferris. 
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United  States  Shipping  Board. 

Washington,    April   27.    19 J 7. 
Mr.  Theodore  £.  Ferris. 

SO  Church  Street,  New   York,  N.   Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  25,  1  beg  to  advise  you 
of  your  appointment  as  naval  architect  and  consulting  engineer  to  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  effective  April  16.  1917. 

For  this  service  you  are  to  receive  a  fixed  fee  of  $2,500  per  month  for  your  personal 
services.  In  addition  you  will  be  reimbursed  for  all  cost  of  labor  and  wages  of  voir 
men  expended  on  account  of  work  for  the  corporation,  on  a  basis  of  actual  time  and 
wage  received,  plus  30  per  cent  to  cover  overhead,  rent,  telephone  sendee,  stationery 
supplies,  drawing  materials,  and  insurance. 

Kirther,  you  are  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  blue  prints,  telegrams,  models. 
traveling  and  hotel  expenses  for  yourself  and  assistants  when  traveling  in  connection 
with  our  work. 

Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Goethai.s. 


April  25,  1917. 
Gen.  George  W.  Goethals, 

United  States  Shipping  Board,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Referring  to  my  compensation  and  expenses  in  connection  with  rendering 
servicee  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  as  naval 
architect  and  consulting  engineer,  working  with  you  in  your  position  as  manager,  I 
have  to  submit  the  following: 

I  will  render  services  in  the  above-named  capacity  for  a  fixed  fee  of  $3,000  per  month. 
In  addition  my  office  staff  will  undertake  to  handle  such  work  as  may  be  required, 
on  the  basis  of  labor  or  wages  of  my  men  expended  on  account  of  your  work  plus  pro 
rata  amount  of  30  per  cent  on  same  to  cover  overhead  cost  of  my  office,  made  up  of 
rent,  telephone  service,  stationery  and  supplies,  drawing  material,  insurance,  etc. 
Further,  in  addition,  direct  charges  will  be  made  to  you  for  such  matters  as  blue 
prints,  telegrams,  models,  traveling  and  hotel  expenses  of  myself  and  assistants.  An 
accounting  of  hourly  labor  charges  will  be  made  for  each  hour  spent  on  your  work, 
made  up  of  straight  time  and  overtime,  both  at  the  same  rate.  A  statement  will  be 
rendered  you  each  month,  made  up  as  follows:  Fixed  fee,  traveling  expenses,  direct 
charges,  office  charges,  overhead  on  office  charges. 

It  being  the  understanding  that  I,  acting  in  the  capacity  designated,  will  give  to 
your  work  all  the  time  I  can  without  specified  amount.  In  fact,  at  present  consider 
your  work  foremost;  it  also  being  understood  that  I  shall  be  able  to  carry  on  my  pri- 
vate business  and  continue  to  render  future  services  to  my  clients;  that  the  construc- 
tion work  now  in  progress  for  them  will  not  be  interrupted  without  my  being  informed 
of  such  interruption,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  maintain  my  establishment  in  New  York, 
unless  later  developments  warrant  a  different  location,  in  which  case  different  finan- 
cial adjustments  will  be  made,  and  that  any  additional  expansion  that  may  be  neces- 
sarv  to  handle  your  work  with  increased  number  of  staff  will  be  subject  to  my  control 
and  discretion. 

It  is  also  understood  that  the  foregoing  arrangement  is  supplementary  to  the  under- 
standing with  the  Shipping  Board  for  general  plans  and  specifications  for  standard 
wooden  ship,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  flat  sum  of  $3,000. 

If  the  foregoing  is  acceptable  to  you,  it  is  my  understanding  you  will  so  advise  me 

in  writing  officially,  making  the  appointment  herein  referred  to  and  stating  as  to 

what  date  this  arrangement  became  effective,  it  being  understood  the  appointment 

will  continue  in  effect  until  conditions  change,  making  such  employment  unnecessary. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Theo.  E.  Ferris. 

(Thereupon,  at  2.05  p.  m.,  the  committee  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  ousiness,  and  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.  adjourned  to 
meet  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  January  29,  1918.) 


UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD  EMERGENCY  FLEET 

CORPORATION. 


TUESDAY,  JANT7ABY  20,  10ia 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcner  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcner  (chairman),  Ransdell,  Vardaman, 
Martin,  Nelson,  Jones,  Sherman,  Calder,  and  Johnson. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  there  is  a  Mr.  Porham  present  and  he 
wants  to  take  about  5  minutes  to  explain  to  the  committee  his  views 
with  regard  to  the  kind  of  ship  which  he  thinks  should  be  constructed. 

Mr.  rerham,  the  committee  will  hear  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHARLES  F.  PERHAM,  OF  LOWELL,  MASS. 

Mr.  Perham.  It  will  only  take  me  a  few  minutes  to  explain  my 
plan,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Tho  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Perham  ¥ 

Mr.  Perham.  Lowell,  Mass. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Perham.  Farming. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  building  of 
ships,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Perham.  No  ;  I  have  done  mechanical  work  and  civil  engineer- 
ing. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  to  state  to  the  committee  what 

your  plan  is. 

Mr.  Perham.  My  idea  is  that  the  ships  we  are  making  are  very 
easily  sunk  by  a  torpedo;  and  that  it  seems  that  it  would  be  practi- 
cable to  make  a  ship  that  would  not  sink  so  easily.  I  would  not  make 
any  particular  claim  for  my  own  idea,  but  I  think  somebody  ought  to 
design  a  ship  that  would  meet  a  submarine  without  going  to  the 
bottom. 

And  with  that  in  view,  I  would  make  several  long  cigar-shaped 

Eon  toons,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  place  them  under  a  large  dock 
ko  that  [indicating  with  pasteboard  model];  if  they  were  30  feet 
long  there  would  not  be  more  than  four  or  six  of  them ;  if  they  were 
20  feet  long  there  would  be  more  of  them.  The  ship  might  be  400  or 
600  feet  long,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  material,  and  400  or 
500  feet  wide.  And  with  one  captain  and  crew,  they  could  perhaps 
carry  400,000  or  500,000  tons  of  freight  on  dock. 

But  I  should  have  described  this,  perhaps,  a  little  more  first.  This 
would  be  made  up  in  this  way  [indicating]:  You  see  the  end  here 
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[indicating] ;  there  [indicating]  is  the  head  in  there;  and  we  will  make 
a  larger  number  of  water-tight  compartments  in  each  pontoon. 

Now,  that  [indicating]  being  round,  a  torpedo  hitting  one  of  those, 
or  even  if  it  hits  where  a  partition  was  and  hits  two  of  them,  the  air 
could  not  come  out  to  the  top  and  the  water  could  not  fill  it  more 
than  halfway  full.  Even  if  you  had  several  of  them  filling  at  the 
same  time,  and  200  of  them,  the  ship  would  keep  on  going. 

Another  advantage  is  the  shape  of  them;  a  flat  piece  will  bear  no 
weight  at  all.  But  if  you  roll  it  up  like  this  [indicating]  it  will  be  so 
strong  that  you  can  almost  put  your  weight  on  this  piece  of  cardboard. 
Now,  by  making  it  cylindrical,  and  doing  away  with  the  bulkheads, 
you  do  away  with  your  keel,  and  half  of  your  framework;  and  you 
would  save  half  the  time,  the  material,  and  the  expense  necessary  in 
building  a  ship.  I  imagine  that  in  two  or  three  months  you  could 
build  one  of  tnese  ships,  where  you  would  be  13  months  in  building 
the  ordinary  steel  ship. 

Senator  Nelson.  Would  you  make  those  ships  of  paper? 

Mr.  Perham.  We  would  make  those  ships  of  steel,  or  reinforced 
concrete.  I  was  very  much  pleased  at  what  the  concrete-ship  man 
had  to  say  before  the  committee  last  Saturday.  And  I  think  I  can 
say  something  that  he  did  not  say,  and  that  is  that  as  those  ships 
grow  older,  they  would  grow  better;  they  would  not  deteriorate  with 
age.  A  wooden  ship  has  to  be  painted  every  six  months;  and  that 
means  every  other  snip  now,  when  they  take  three  months  to  make  a 
round  trip.  A  steel  ship  would  rust;  but  the  concrete  ship  would 
keep  together  better.  I  believe  the  concrete  ship  has  another  big 
advantage,  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  our  building  of  steel 
ships.  1  think  the  same  amount  of  labor  and  money  and  time  will 
produce  four  times  the  amount  of  tonnage  in  that  form,  and  you 
would  be  sure  of  getting  the  stuff  over  there,  and  getting  it  over  there 

dry. 

^They  have  a  scheme  that  I  think  they  are  going  to  try;  they  have 
ordered  some  bags  made  to  help  float  the  ships  that  are  torpedoed; 
but  even  if  those  bags  of  air  should  keep  the  ships  afloat,  the  cargo 
would  get  wet;  you  might  save  the  ship  and  ruin  the  cargo.  If  you 
had  a  cargo  of  wheat,  Fdo  not  know  whether  it  would  be  ruined  by 
salt  water  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  submitted  your  plan  to  the  Shipping 
Board,  or  the  Fleet  Corporation,  or  shown  it  to  the  people  down  tnere 
who  have  to  do  with  passing  on  designs  of  ships? 

Mr.  Perham.  I  have  talked  it  over  with  them.  They  thought  I 
wanted  to  build  them  too  large.  But  they  tried  one  pontoon.  1  told 
them  it  would  be  something  that  would  be  easy  to  find  out;  it  would 
not  be  a  tremendous  expense  to  make  them;  The  sea  lifts  the  boat 
first  at  the  end,  and  then  in  the  middle.  They  experimented  to  see 
how  big  they  could  make  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  Your  plan  is  to  have  a  flat  bottom  ship,  with  a 
number  of  those  pontoons  under  it? 

Mr.  Perham.  A  flat  deck  and 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  Would  those  pontoons  be  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ships? 

Mr.  Perham.  Those  would  be  in  the  water,  and  this  [indicating] 
would  be  perhaps  20  feet  above  the  water. 
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Senator  Nelson.  You  would  have  them  on  the  sides  of  the  ship, 
then  ? 

Mr.  Perham.  Yes;  I  would  have  four  or  six  of  them.  I  might 
make  as  many  as  10  of  them,  and  then  make  the  ship  400  feet  wide. 

Senator  Nelson.  Your  idea  is  that  the  ship  would  float  even  if  a 
torpedo  struck  it  ? 

Mr.  Perham.  You  could  have  half  a  dozen  torpedoes  strike  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  suppose  the  torpedo  blew  up  everything 
about  the  water,  what  then  ? 

Mr.  Perham.  It  would  hit  this  pontoon  here  [indicating]  and 
might  blow  up  this  one  [indicating],  and  break  this  one  [indicating], 
ana  perhaps  sink  the  ship  a  few  inches;  but  there  would  be  several 
more  pontoons  around  here  [indicating]  that  the  torpedo  would  not 
touch.  And  after  the  submarine  fired  one  torpedo,  the  American 
torpedo-boat  destroyer  would  have  a  chance  to  get  at  the  submarine 
and  prevent  it  from  sending  any  more  torpedoes.  When  you  once 
get  a  chance  to  locate  a  submarine,  you  destroy  every  chance  of  that 
submarine. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  you  could  suggest 
to  the  committee  some  method  of  locating  the  submarine. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  Mr.  Perham,  you  understand  that  the 
committee  can  not  pass  on  your  plan. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  I  would  suggest  that  you  prepare  a  model 
and  specifications  of  your  design  and  submit  it  to  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation. 

Mr.  Perham.  Well,  my  idea  was  not  so  much  as  to  that  particular 
plan,  as  it  was  to  impress  upon  the  Shipping  Board  the  necessity  of 
getting  some  unsinkable  ship.  There  have  been  probably  a  thousand 
different  models  submitted;  but  if  the  committee  would  like,  I  will 
make  a  small  model.  I  think  that  would  be  enough  to  show  the 
advantages  of  using  pontoons. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  would  suggest  that  you  prepare  a  regular  model, 
and  submit  that,  with  specifications,  to  the  Snipping  Board ;  and 
then  you  can  give  it  a  trial  in  some  pool  of  water,  in  order  to  test  it. 

Mr.  Perham.  One  thing  I  forgot  to  mention  was,  that  instead  of 
riveting  the  plates  in  the  snip  altogether,  I  would  weld  them  together, 
which  is  much  stronger  and  can  oe  done  much  quicker.  They  can 
make  a  weld  almost  as  quick  as  they  can  touch  the  plates;  but  to 
rivet  the  plates  together  is  a  big  job,  which  takes  several  times  as 
long  and  is  not  as  strong.  Where  each  one  is  welded  together,  I 
would  put  a  piece  inside,  and  let  the  outside  plate  be  welded  onto 
that,  as  well  as  welded  onto  the  plate  next  to  it,  and  make  it  stronger 
at  the  joint  than  it  is  anywhere  else.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards  says  that  a  welded  joint  runs  from  70  to  75  per  cent  the 
strength  of  the  plate;  a  riveted  joint  has  nowhere  near  that  strength. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  hearing  me. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Stern  is  present,  and  I  suggest 
that  we  hear  from  him  now  something  more  about  the  Ferris  matter. 

Doyou  know,  Mr.  Stern,  who  had  to  do  with  the  negotiations  with 
the  Cunchfield  Navigation  Co.? 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CAEL  S.  STEEN,   ASSISTANT  COUNSEL, 

EMEEGENC7  FLEET  COEPOEATION. 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  merely  from  what  I  have 
seen  in  the  files.     I  think  that  data  might  be  of  some  assistance. 

Senator  Nelson.  Had  we  better  not  ask  him  first,  Mr.  Chairman, 
so  as  to  get  it  in  the  record,  what  his  official  position  is  with  the 
Shipping  Board  ? 

The  Ch airman.  Yes;  will  you  give  your  full  name,  Mr.  Stern  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  And  also  your  occupation. 

Mr.  Stern.  My  name  is  Carl  S.  Stern. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  relationship  to  the  Shipping  Board 
and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  am  a  lawyer.  I  am  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation.    My  title  is  assistant  counsel. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  have  been  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
off  and  on,  since  the  1 1th  day  of  August,  1917. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  were  you  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Before  that  I  was  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  War 
Industries  Board,  and  prior  to  that  I  was  a  practicing  lawver  in  New 
York. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  firm  there  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Engelhard, 
Pollak,  Pitcher  &  Stern. 

Senator  Nelson.  Had  that  firm  anything  to  do  with  shipbuilders 
or  shipbuilding  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  1  think  that  that  firm  had  had — we  represented  the 
Lone  Star  Shipbuilding  Co.  My  office  also  represented  some  parties 
who  were  intermediaries  with  regard  to  a  vessel  that  was  requistioned. 

Senator  Nelson.  Lone  Star  ?- 

Mr.  Stern.  The  Lone  Star  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  was  that  located  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  That  was  located  in  Texas.  There  has  been  nothing, 
of  course,  that  has  come  up  to  me  since  I  have  been  employed  by  tho 
board  that  referred  to  the  Lone  Star  Shipbuilding  Co. ;  and  if  anything 
did  come  up,  of  course  it  would  be  taken  care  of  by  some  of  the  other 
lawyers. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  long  have  you  been  practicing  law,  Mr. 
Stern? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  have  been  practicing  law  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  firm  that  you  have 
mentioned? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  Mr.  Stern  whose  name  appears  in  the 
firm? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  Where  are  the  offices  of  that  firm  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  In  tho  Trinity  Building,  1 1 1  Broadway,  New  York. 

Senator  Nelson.  Aro  vou  still  in  that  firm  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  am  still  in  that  firm,  to  this  extent,  that  I  certainly 
do  not  intend  to  retire  from  it,  and  I  expect  to  join  it  again  when  I 
go  back  there.     I  have  not  drawn  any  money  from  the  firm  since 
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I  have  come  down  hore,  but  I  have  still  a  contingent  financial  interest 
in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  employed  or  did  you  volunteer  your 
services? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  volunteered;  and  I  joined  the  law  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Bulkloy  was  the  head.  We  first  represented  the  General 
Munitions  Board,  and  then  after  the  Goneral  Munitions  Board  was 
taken  over  by  the  War  Industries  Board  we  became  counsel  for  the 
War  Industries  Board. 

I  came  over  with  Mr.  Bulkley  as  a  volunteer  on  the  11th  day  of 
August,  1917.  That  was  the  time  when  Mr.  Cotton  and  his  law  staff 
had  resigned  and  Admiral  Capps  was  without  a  law  staff.  So  we 
came  over  as  emergency  lawyers. 

We  tried  to  get  that  groat  mass  of  contracts  off  and  signod  up;  and 
then,  at  the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September,  feeling  that^ 
the  law  department  was  in  shape,  I  went  back  to  the  War  Industries 
Board. 

The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  was  hampered  a  little  bit  lator 
on,  and  I  came  over  again  as  a  volunteer,  a  substitute;  and  when  I 
startod  to  go  back  to  the  War  Industries  Board  Judge  Payne,  who  was 
then  the  cniof  counsel  of  the  Fleet  Corporation,  asked  me  if  I  would 
not  stay  on  permanently.  So  I  have  been  there  permanently  since 
about  the  middle  of  October,  or  the  1st  of  October. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  your  compensation? 

Mr.  Stern.  Well,  I  am  now  getting  $4,250. 

Senator  Jones.  A  year  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes. 

Senator  Calder.  Are  you  a  native  New  Yorker,  Mr,  Stern  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  No;  I  am  a  native  of  Georgia. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stern,  you  may  proceed  to  state  what  you  know 
regarding  the  people  who  had  to  do  with  the  contracts  between  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.,  and 
how  you  got  that  information. 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  I  know  nothing  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge about  the  Sloan  Shipyards  until  about  October.  In  October 
there  had  boon  an  investigation  of  tho  condition  of  the  Sloan  Ship- 
yards and  the  matter  was  referred  to  me  for  a  recommendation. 

From  that  time  on  I  have  had  personal  charge  of  it,  and  I  know  of 
my  own  knowledge  everything  that  happened  since  that  time.  Prior 
to  that  time  I  merely  know  what  I  have  gleaned  from  the  records. 
And  I  assume  that  what  you  want,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  statement  of 
what  the  records  show. 

Senator  Jones.  Then,  is  there  anybody  down  there  at  the  Shipping 
Board  or  the  Fleet  Corporation  who  does  know  of  their  own  personal 
knowledge  about  those  things? 

Mr.  Stern.  No,  Senator  Jones;  for  this  reason:  Mr.  Cotton,  who 
drow  up  tho  contract,  left. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  is  he  now? 

Mr.  Stern.  He  is  in  New  York;  Gen.  Goethals,  who  had  charge 
of  the  particular  contract,  is  over  in  the  War  Department.  So  that 
there  is  no  one 

Senator  Jones  (interposing).  Well,  Mr.  Cotton  would  not  bo  hard 
to  get  at,  would  he  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Oh,  no. 
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Senator  Calder.  Does  Mr.  Cotton  represent  any  shipping  inter- 
ests now  ? 
Mr.  Stern.  I  do  not  know.     Mr.  Cotton  is  a  member  of  a  very 

Erominent  law  firm  up  there — Spooner  &  Cotton.     I  have  never 
eard  of  that  firm  in  connection  with  any  shipbuilders,  but  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  they  did  represent  some  shipbuilder. 

Senator  Kelson.  Does  that  firm  include  ex-Senator  Spooner? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir.    The  original  contract  was  contract  No.  6 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  Now,  is  there  not  something  before 
that  ?    Is  there  not  some  correspondence  leading  up  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  commence  with  that;  commence  with  the 
beginning  and  tell  us  the  first  initiation  of  that  whole  matter.  Before 
the  written  contract  was  made,  what  took  place  with  regard  to  the 
-matter  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir;  of  course,  you  understand  that  I  am  merely 
summarizing  the  letters  from  the  files  in  speaking  of  this. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  the  letters  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  have  the  letters;  they  are  all  here. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  what  was  tne  beginning  of  it  ?  Who  made 
the  first  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  first  propo- 
sition was  made  through  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ferris  to  Gei*.  Goethals — 
the  letter  that  appears  in  the  record. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  mean  that  letter  of  introduction  that 
already  appears  in  the  record  of  these  hearings  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir;  prior  to  that,  of  course,  there  were  contracts 
between  the  Clinchfield  Co.  and  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Co.;  and  per- 
haps I  had  better  give  you  a  brief  summary  of  that,  because  that  will 
enable  you  to  understand  the  situation  more  clearly. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stern.  In  November  of  1916  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corpora- 
tion had  a  contract  for  four  ships  with  a  man  named  Archer.  Those 
four  ships  are  the  four  motor  snips. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  we  do  not  care  about  them;  go  on  to  the 
other  contracts. 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes;  that  contract  was  taken  over  by  the  Clinchfield 
Co.  On  March  31,  I  think  it  was,  of  1917,  the  Clinchfield  Co. 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Co.  for  four 
steamers.  The  contract  price  of  those  four  steamers  was  stated 
to  be  $425,000.  That  price  was  reduced  to  $385,000  for  reasons  that 
do  not  concern  us,  an<i  the  reasons  have  been  stated  by  the  Clinch- 
field  Co.  one  way  and  by  the  Sloan  Co.  another  way. 

The  Clinchfields,  explanation  of  the  change  is  that  it  was  in  con- 
sideration of  their  giving  up  their  right  to  certain  commissions  that 
they  had  theretofore  earned  and  of  their  promise  to  pay  the  Sloan 
Shipyards  Co.  a  commission  if  they  ever  sold  the  motor  ships. 

Mr.  Sloan's  explanation  is  that  he  was  at  that  time  offering  the 
output  of  his  yard  to  various  steamship  concerns  for  $425,000,  and 
therefore  he  put  in  the  figure  $425,000,  because  he  did  not  want  the 
other  people  with  whom  he  was  negotiating  to  know  that  he  was 
selling  ships  to  the  Clinchfield  Co.  cheaper. 

But,  at  any  rate,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Co. 
had  a  contract  for  four  steamers  with  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co- 
at $385,000  per  vessel.     That  was  on  March  31. 
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Senator  Yard  am  an.  1917? 

Mr.  Stern.  1917.    At  the  same  time,  the  Clinchfield  Co.  state- 


and  we  find  it  in  a  letter  from  the  Clinchfield  Co.  to  Mr.  Ferris — 
that  they  had  an  option  for  12  more  steamers. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  ask  you  there :  Is  there  nothing  in  your 
files  in  regard  to  that  option  ?  Have  you  not  the  option  contract  in 
your  files  1 

Mr.  Stern.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  anybody  know  what  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  will  say  this,  Senator  Nelson :  It  was  never  important 
for  us  to  know  just  what  that  option  concerned.  I  mean  it  was  never 
important  since  October  to  know  what  that  option  concerned.  The 
same  account  of  the  terms  is  riven  by  the  Clinchfield  Co.  and  by 
Mr.  Sloan.  They  both  agreed  that  the  Clinchfield  Co.  had  an  option 
on  12  more  vessels  at  5  per  cent,  and  I  understand  that  the  price  was 
$140  per  dead-weight  ton.  Mr.  Crowcll,  the  attorney  for  the  Clinch- 
field  Co.,  tells  me  that  that  was  the  price. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  what  Mr. 
Sloan  testified  to  here  the  other  day  about  that.  He  said  in  that 
option  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  price. 

Mr.  Stern.  Well,  that  may  or  may  not  be  true.  I  am  merely 
giving  you  what  I  am  informed  about  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then,  all  that  you  knew  down  there — all  that 
you  officers  of  the  Shipping  Board  knew — was  that  between  them, 
the  Clinchfield  Co.,  and  the  Sloan  people  claim  that  there  was  an 
option  contract  of  some  kind  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  That  is  all  we  know. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  do  not  know  the  nature  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  Or  when  it  was  in  fact  made  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Well,  we  know  that  both  sides  conceded  that  it  was 
made  in  March  or  April. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  both  of  those  two  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Both  of  those  two. 

Senator  Jones.  In  March,  or  April  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  In  March  or  April. 

Senator  Jones.  The  two  people  that  were  involved  claimed  to  have 
done  that. 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes;  those  two  people  claim  to  have  done  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Was  not  the  Shipping  Board  concerned  in  that 
contract,  or  the  EmergencyFleet  Corporation  ?  It  must  have  been  a 
contract  with  some  one.  Who  was  it  in  the  Shipping  Board  that  saw 
that  contract? 

Mr.  Stern.  Well,  you  see  it  was  probably  true,  and  ought  to  have 
been  true,  that  somebody  in  the  Shipping  Board  ought  to  have  seen 
in  the  beginning  what  the  relations  Tbetween  the  Clinchfield  Co.  and 
the  Sloan  Co.  were.  I  can  imagine  that,  in  the  rush  of  work  at  that 
time,  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  it,  because  at  that  time  their 
only  interest  was  to  see  that  they  were  getting  vessels  cheaply.  And 
they  were.  I  imagine  that  $490,000  was  not  a  high  price  to  pay  for 
vessels  in  the  condition  of  the  market  then  existing. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Even  when  the  Sloans  were  willing  to  build 
those  vessels  for  $385,000  for  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  ? 
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Mr.  Stern.  It  may  be  that  they  mado  a  very  good  bargain,  and 
perhaps  in  the  beginning  somebody  should  have  seen  that.  But 
the  only  thing  I  can  tell  you  of  my  own  knowledge — all  the  rest  is 
conjecture,  or  my  opinion  about  what  somebody  should  have  dono — 
I  can  tell  you  of  my  own  knowledge  what  happened  in  October.  In 
October,  when  we  came  to  fix  up  this  situation,  we  came  to  a  situation 
that  was  finished;  and  that  was  then  a  question  of  remedying  that 
situation  and  getting  all  the  facts  that  were  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  remedy  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Let  me  get  this  straight  in  my  mind:  The 
12  ships  for  which  the  option  was  taken  were  the  same  ships  that 
the  Sloans  were  to  build  lor  $385,000,  were  they? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  do  not  believe  that,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  the  same  class  of  ships  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  They  were  the  same  class  of  ships. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  the  same  class  of  ships,  and  the  same  cost  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  So  far  as  I  know  they  were  the  same  cost — except  that, 
as  to  thoso  ships,  I  was  told  this  morning  by  the  attorney  for  the 
Clinchfield  Co.  that  those  sliips  were  given  to  them  under  option  at 
$140  per  dead-weight  ton. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  that  for  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  That  would  make  about  $448,000  apiece  for  the  12 
vessels.     I  asked  Mr.  Sloan 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  But  that  does  not  tell  him  what  the 
contract  price  was.     The  contract  price  was 

Mr.  Stern  (interposing).  I  am  coming  to  that,  Senator  Nelson. 
It  is  conjecture  here  again;  but  I  asked  Mr.  Sloan  how  he  made  up 
that  difference  between  $140  per  dead-weight  ton  and  $490,000,  ana 
he  said  that  was  the  amount  required  to  make  them  conform  to  the 
Ferris  type,  which  would  make  the  difference,  you  see,  about  $42,000. 
At  any  rate,  the  Clinchfield  Co.  had  a  contract  for  four  steamers  at 
$385,000,  and  it  has  been  conceded  an  option  for  12  more. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then  they  set  out  to  work  the  Government 
and  said:  "Here;  we  have  got  an  option  for  12  more  ships  with  this 
Sloan  Co.  and  we  will  give  you  this  blessed  option  to  the  Govern- 
ment, if  you  will  take  all  these  ships  at  $100,000  more."  Is  that 
not  the  situation  ? 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  was  $105,000  more. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  $105,000.     Is  that  not  the  situation  4 

Mr.  Stern.  Senator  Nelson,  I  can  conjecture  as  well  as  you  can; 
but  I  can  not  tell  you  anything  about  the  facts  at  that  time,  because 
I  do  not  know  them. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  have  nothing  in  your  records  to  show 
whether  this  option  that  was  alleged  to  have  been  taken  on  the  31st 
day  of  March  was  prepared  afterwards  or  noU 

Mr.  Stern.  Nothing  at  all.  Except  the  Clinchfield  letter  of  March 
31, 1917,  to  Mr.  Ferris,  vrhich  speaks  of  the  option.  I  will  say  this,  Sen- 
ator Jones,  that  in  order  to  clear  up  this  situation,  it  became  important 
to  know  the  terms  of  the  option,  because  you  gentlemen  were  inter- 
ested in  it.  And  in  order  to  clear  up  that  situation  I  telephoned  on 
Saturday  night  to  Mr.  Crowell,  the  attorney  for  the  Clinchfield  com- 
pany, asking  him  to  bring  that  down  here,  and  he  came  to-day  with- 
out it.  He  told  me  that  if  I  wanted  it  he  would  bring  it  down,  but 
inasmuch  as  we  were  closing  up  the  transaction  with  the  Sloan  com- 
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pany,  he  seemed  to  think  that  he  did  not  want — that  he  was  not  par- 
ticular in  having  the  Sloan  company  see  that  option.  I  think  it  was 
a  bona  fide  transaction.  My  own  personal  conjecture  is  that  it  was  a 
bona  fide  transaction. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes;  but  the  date  of  it  is  important. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  and  the  attorney  says  it  is  up  there  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson  (continuing).  And  Mr.  Sloan  testified  before  the 
committee  the  other  day  that  it  was  in  his  office. 

Mr.  Stern.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable.  They  execute  those  con- 
tracts in  duplicate  and  in  triplicate. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  they  both  said  they  have  the  original. 

Mr.  Stern.  Well,  they  could  be  duplicate  originals,  or  triplicate 
originals. 

Senator  Jones.  And  Mr.  Sloan  says  he  gave  this  option  on  the  12th 
day  of  April. 

Mr.  Stern.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Sloan  is  right  about  that  or 
not. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  either.  He  says  he  left  New  York  on  the 
26th  day  of  April,  and  that  Mr.  Ferris  talked  to  him  about  this,  and 
that  he  expected  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation 

Senator  Ransdell  (interposing) .  Well,  I  am  perhaps  obtuse  about 
this;  but  I  want  to  know  if  any  representative  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  or  of  the  Shipping  Board,  was  a  party  to  that  op- 
tion, from  the  best  information  you  can  get,  or  was  it  simply  an  op- 
tion between  the  Sloan  people  and  the  Clinchfield  people? 

Mr.  Sterx.  From  the  best  information  I  can  get,  I  firmly  believe 
this,  that  it  was  simply  between  the  Sloan  and  the  Clinchfield  people, 
and  I  think,  to  that  extent,  it  was  a  bona  fide  transaction. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  simply  wanted  to  be  clear  about  that  in  my 
mind. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  makes  you  think  so?  You  think  it  was 
bona  fide  transaction,  after  you  have  had  evidence  of  the  working 
of  the  Government,  do  you — when  the  situation  was  so  bad  that  they 
had  to  take  possession  of  the  yard  ? 

(At  this  point  there  was  an  informal  discussion,  which  the  reporter 
was  directed  not  to  record.) 

Senator  Jones.  I  want  this  taken  down,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  then 
if  we  decide  to  give  it  publicity  we  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Stern.  But,  Senator  Jones,  you  were  asking  me  for  my  own 
private  opinion,  and  I  was  giving  you  my  own  private  opinion. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  the  record  will  show  that. 

Mr.  Stern.  Well,  I  question  whether  I  ought  to  be  called  upon  to 
give  my  own  private  opinion  about  a  matter  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  if  you  do  not  want  to  give  your  private 
opinion,  that  is  a  different  matter. 

Mr.  Stern.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  state  it  here  confidentially  to 
you  gentlemen. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  we  do  not  have  to  use  it;  but  I  should  think 
that,  as  a  matter  of  protection  for  yourself,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Sloan,  that  you  ougnt  to  give  it. 
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Mr.  Stern.  So  far  as  my  own  protection  is  concerned  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  state  the  facts,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  state 
my  own  private  opinion  if  you  want  me  to  ao  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  you  started  out  to  give  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes;  but  I  started  out  to  give  my  opinion  outside  of 
the  record,  because  after  all  it  is  only  my  private  opinion.  I  am  only 
construing  the  facts 

Senator  Ransdell  (interposing).  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  ask 
the  witness  to  give  a  conjecture  of  this  kind  and  put  it  in  tne  record. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  he  offered  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Stern.  I  was  asked  to  give  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  let  it  go  in  the  record. 

Senator  Martin.  If  it  is  an  opinion  based  on  facts,  and  if  he  gives 
the  facts  along  with  his  opinion,  I  do  not  see  that  any  harm  can  be 
done  by  including  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Stern.  Well,  you  see,  opinions  are  a  matter  of  personal  equa- 
tion. You  size  up  a  man,  and  form  your  conclusions  based  partly  on 
that,  just  as  a  jury  would  do.  Now,  when  you  ask  me  to  do  that, 
you  ask  me  to  take  a  position  similar  to  that  of  a  jury,  and  if  you  insist 
I  will  do  it;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  formed  your  opinion  after  conference 
with  the  attorney  for  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  No,  sir;  from  seeing  Mr.  Sloan,  Mr.  Barnett,  of  the 
Clinchfield  Co.,  and  from  going  through  the  whole  transaction. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Sloan  testified  before  this  committee  to  something  different  from 
what  this  attorney  for  the  Clinchfield  Co.  told  you  about  that  option 
contract. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Sloan  gave  it  as  his  best  recollection  that  the 
option  was  signed  on  the  12  th  day  of  April. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  it  provided  for  no  price;  that  is  what 
he  stated  expressly. 

Mr.  Stern.  I  think  if  you  would  get  Mr.  Sloan  back  here  he  prob- 
ably would  not  be  sure  of  that.  However,  Senator,  the  instrument 
is  tne  best  evidence  of  its  contents;  and  we  can  get  that  down  here 
from  New  York  and  have  it  here  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  the  best  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yes;  you  can  get  that  for  the  committee. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  we  would  like  for  you  to  get  that. 

Mr.  Stern.  All  right,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then  I  would  like  to  have  testimony  with  it; 
I  would  like  to  have  somebody  swear  as  to  the  exact  date  when  that 
instrument  was  signed — not  tne  date  which  it  bears  on  its  face;  but 
I  want  to  have  somebody  swear  when  that  contract  was  actually 
signed.  Bring  somebody  here  who  can  swear  when  that  contract 
was  actually  signed. 

Mr.  Stern.  May  I  make  this  suggestion,  that  Mr.  Barnett,  of  the 
Clinchfield  company,  was  the  man  wno  carried  out  these  transactions, 
and  he  would  know. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  the  man  who  negotiated  the  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  He  was  the  man  who  negotiated  the  contracts — every 
contract  in  this  entire  situation,  so  far  as  the  Clinchfield  people  are 
concerned,  was  negotiated  by  Mr.  Barnett. 
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Senator  Jones.  And  of  course  he  can  tell  us  whom  he  negotiated 
with  in  connection  with  the  Shipping  Board  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  he  in  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  He  is  in  New  York,  but  of  course  he  would  come  down 
on  just  a  word  from  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  relation  to  the  Clinchfield  company  ? 
Was  he  an  officer  in  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  At  all  the  times  from  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations 
Mr.  Barnett  was  the  vice  president  of  the  Qinchfield  Navigation  Co., 
and  still  is  the  vice  president  of  that  company. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  he  carried  on  all  these  negotiations  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  he  was  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  Sloan 
Corporation  in  making  this  contract?     Tnat  is  what  Mr.  Sloan  testified. 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Sloan  did  not  see  any  of  the  Shipping  Board. 
He  did  not  communicate  with  them;  everything  was  done  through 
this  gentlemen  vou  named 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Barnett. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  Mr.  Barnett? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true,  so  far  as  the  records  show. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  the  records  show? 

Mr.  Stern.  That  is  what  our  records  show. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  Mr.  Barnett's  full  name  and  address  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Charles  M.  Barnett,  24  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  what  more  information  can  you  give  us 
as  to  the  preliminaries  before  entering  into  the  contract? 

Mr.  Stern.  That  Mr.  Ferris  wrote  this  letter  of  introduction,  and 
accompanying  that  letter  was  a  letter,  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
letter  of  introduction,  but  was  not  printed  in  the  record  of  this 
hearing,.  I  have  it  here,  however,  and  I  think  you  gentlemen  might 
be  interested  in  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  a  long  letter? 

Mr.  Stern.  Not  very  long. 

Senator  Nelson.  Please  read  it  and  let  us  see.  That  letter  accom- 
panied the  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Ferris  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir.     This  is  the  letter.     (Reading:) 

Clinchfield  Navigation  Company  (Inc.), 

24  Broad  Street. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  date  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  April  23,  1917.  This  was  two  days  before  the  letter 
of  introduction. 

Senator  Nelson.  Whom  is  it  addressed  to  ? 
Mr.  Stern  (reading) : 

Theodore  £.  Ferris,  Esq., 

SO  Church  Street,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  Confirming  our  conversation  with  you  to-day,  we  hereby  offer  to  turn 
over  the  four  motor  ships  and  the  four  steamers  which  are  now  under  construction 
for  us  at  Olympia,  Wash.,  by  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation,  pursuant  to  your 
design,  also  a  contract  from  the  same  builder  for  the  construction  of  12  additional 
steamers  to  be  duplicates  of  the  steamers  now  under  construction  for  us.  Delivery 
of  first  two  ships  in  September,  1917,  and  last  ship  15  months  from  date  of  contract, 
at  a  price  of  $140  per  dead- weight  ton. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Stern  (reading): 

The  contracts  provide  for  10  per1  cent  on  signing,  and  the  balance  in  six  equal 
payments  during  construction. 
This  offer  is  subject  to  acceptance  not  later  than  12  o'clock  noon,  April  27, 1917. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Charles  M.  Barnett, 

Vice  President. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  what  do  you  say  the  $140  a  dead-weight 
ton  amounted  to,  as  to  each  of  the  snips  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  As  I  remember  it,  it  is  $140  multiplied  by  3,200, 
which  is  $448,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  Those  ships  are  3,200  dead-weight  ton  ships  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  That  proposal  seems  to  have  been  made  to  Mr. 
Ferris  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  That  proposal  was  made  to  Mr.  Ferris. 

Senator  Jones.  And  it  is  proper  to  assume  that  he  was  repre- 
senting somebody. 

Mr.  Stern.  Well,  excepting  this,  Senator  Jones,  that  this  very 
letter  was  sent  down  by  Mr.  Ferris  to  Gen.  Goethals,  in  the  letter  of 
April  25,  which  is  printed  in  the  record  of  these  hearings,  and  was 
referred  to  in  that  letter. 

Senator  Jones.  Of  course  he  was  then  in  the  employ  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  He  was  then  in  the  employ  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Did  Mr.  Ferris  at  that  time  know  that  the 
Sloan  company  had  contracted  to  build  those  four  ships  for  $385,000 
apiece  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Where  does  the  discrepancy  come  in  there 
between  $490,000  and  $448,000  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  As  I  understand,  Senator,  that  was  to  change  those 
vessels  from  the  type  they  then  were  to  the  Ferris  type  vessels  that 
we  were  building. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  did  that  change  involve  legitimately  the 
increase  of  price  from  $448,000  to  $490,000  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Ferris  testified  that  the  change  involved  an 
additional  expenditure  of  from  $25,000  to  $30,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  that  contract  say  $140  a  ton? 

Mr.  Stern.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  does  it  say? 

Mr.  Stern.  $490,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  do  you  account  for  that — making  a  con- 
tract at  that  higher  price  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  As  I  said  before,  Senator,  I  asked  Mr.  Sloan  about  that, 
as  to  what  accounted  for  the  difference  between  $448,000  and 
$490,000,  and  he  said  that  it  was  due  to  the  change  from  tne  design 
that  they  then  were  to  the  Ferris  type. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  do  not  understand  my  question.  Did  not 
the  contract  with  the  Government  still  call  for  a  price  of  $490,000  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  $490,000,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Why  was  it,  then,  that  the  contract  provided  for 
that  price  when  in  fact  the  price  was  much  lower  than  tnat  ? 
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Mr.  Stern.  Oh,  I  see  what  you  mean — because,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  ships  that  were  offered  under  this  $140  dead-weight  ton  price 
were  not  of  the  Ferris  type,  and  the  ships  that  we  closed  for  were  of 
the  Ferris  type.  But  that  is  merely  conjecture.  I  merely  say  what 
Mr.  Sloan  told  me. 

I  am  informed  that  the  ships  offered  were  3,200  tons;  the  Ferris 
type  is  3,500  tons;  multiplied  by  $140  per  ton  that  would  make 
$490,000,  the  contract  price. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  Mr.  Ferris  anywhere  explain  the  items  of 
cost  that  increased  the  price  from  $448,000  to  $490,000?  Did  he 
explain  that  to  anybody,  and  is  it  a  matter  of  record  ? 

Air.  Stern.  I  can  find  that  out  for  you.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  I  will  say  this:  Mr.  Ferris  testified  here  before  this 
committee  that  to  change  those  four  steamers  that  the  Sloans  were 
buildingfor  $385,000  to  the  Ferris  type  ship  that  was  contracted  for 
by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  would  cost  about  $25,000 — or, 
he  said,  a  liberal  estimate  would  be  $30,000  apiece. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  that  would  still  be  $12,000  short. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  that  would  be  the  $105,000  difference 
between  the  two  prices,  less  the  $30,000  for  the  cost  of  the  change  in 
design.  That  would  be  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  con- 
tract that  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  had  with  the  Sloans  and 
the  price  in  the  contract  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  to  lubricate  the  contracts. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  was  to  hasten  matters,  probably. 

Mr.  Stern.  I  want  to  say  this :  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 
but  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Joseph  Sloan  said  that  he  thought  it  would 
cost  $50,000  and  the  Fleet  Corporation  thought  it  would  cost  $25,000 
to  make  the  changes.     So  they  hit  upon  this  figure. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  next  step  in  the  matter  after  this 
letter  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  There  was  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Ferris  to  Gen.  Goethals, 
dated  May  2. 

Senator  Nelson.  Read  that,  please.  We  have  not  got  that  in  the 
record,  I  believe. 

Senator  Jones.  Before  you  proceed  to  read  that  telegram,  I  want 
also  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  letter  from  the  Clinch- 
field  Navigation  Co.  to  Mr.  Ferris  they  suggested,  I  think,  a  10  per 
cent  payment  every  30  days,  when  the  contract,  with  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  as  finally  made  was  for  1 1  per  cent 

Mr.  Stern  (interposing).  Twenty- two  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  1  mean  11  per  cent  every  30  days. 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  1  per  cent  additional 
went  to  Mr.  Ferris  or  not. 

Mr.  Stern.  No — I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Nelson.  Please  read  the  telegram  now.  We  have  not 
that  in  the  record.     To  whom  was  it  addressed  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  May  2,  1917.  It  was  addressed  to  Gen.  Goethals. 
(Reading:) 

Referring  to  the  4  wooden  ships,  steam-propelling  machinery,  amidships  t  coal- 
burning,  now  under  construction  at  Sloan  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Olympia,  for 
the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.,  and  their  offer  to  build  12  additional  duplicate  ships, 
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all  of  which  are  to  my  plans  and  specifications,  and  which  you  stated  to  me  yesterday 
were  acceptable,  will  I  advise  Clinchfield  people  to  confer  with  Mr.  Cotton  regarding 
contract,  and  will  you  advise  Mr.  Cotton  to  this  effect?    Please  wire  instructions. 

Theodore  E.  Ferris. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  from  Mr.  Ferris  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  That  is  from  Mr.  Ferris.  And  then  a  telegram  from 
Gen.  Goethals,  dated  May  3,  which  is  immaterial,  asking  to  hold  it  up 
for  a  little  while. 

On  May  7  there  is  the  letter  which  is  printed  in  the  record.  That 
was  specifically  a  letter  of  introduction,  introducing  Mr.  Barnett. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  second  letter  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  That  is  the  second  letter;  yes,  sir. 

Then,  on  May  16,  there  was  a  telegram  from  Gen.  Goethals  to  Mr. 
Cotton.     Shall  I  read  this? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stern  (reading) : 

Charles  M.  Barnett,  Vice  President: 

Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  has  been  instructed  to  call  upon  you  to  line  up  contract 
for  16  ships,  to  be  built  by  the  Sloan  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Seattle  and  Olympia, 
Wash.,  at  $490,000  each. 

Goethals. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  from 

Mr.  Stern.  Gen.  Goethals. 

Senator  Jones.  To  whom  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Cotton.  And  then  the  next  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Cotton  to  Gen.  Goethals,  dated  May  18. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Cotton  was  then  in  the  employ  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  as  counsel? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  think  so.  I  know  that  he  represented  Gen.  Goethals, 
and  I  presume  that  he  represented  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  think  the  evidence  shows  that  he  was  one  of 
the  attorneys  in  New  York  City  at  that  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  I  think  he  was  employed  as  an  attorney  by 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Senator  Jones.  I  knew  he  was  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Barnett  had  been  down 
here  and  had  taken  the  matter  up  with  Gen.  Goethals? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Barnett  and  Gen.  Goethals  had  reached 
a  conclusion,  and  Gen.  Goethals  instructed  Mr.  Barnett  to  prepare 
the  contract? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  will  you  please  read  the  letter? 

Mr.  Stern.  It  is  dated  May  18.     [Heading:] 

My  Dear  Gen.  Goethals:  I  inclose  herewith  three  originals  of  the  contract,  in 
form  for  execution,  bearing  my  O.  K.  for  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation.  The 
contract  has  already  been  executed  by  the  vice  president  of  the  Sloan  Co.  When  the 
original  is  executed  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, it  will  be  called  for  by  Mr.  Barnett,  of  the  Clinchfield  Co.,  who  is  known  to  you 
and  who  negotiated  the  contract. 

This  contract  is  in  the  same  form  as  the  Merrill-Stevens  contract,  with  two  changes: 
One,  the  new  labor  clause;  and  two,  a  new  pattern  clause,  which  is  in  favor  of  the 
owner  and  against  the  contractor,  to  which  tne  contractor  has  consented. 

The  only  thing  I  have  any  doubt  about  in  this  contract  is  the  initial  payments, 
which  are  fairly  large.  I  make  these  payments  fairly  favorable,  because  material 
men  are  demanding  big  advances.     If  I  get  too  generous  on  these  payments  let  me 
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know.     I  think  that  up  to  date  the  contractors  have  been  pretty  well  held  down  on 
the  early  payments.    The  amounts  are  much  lower  than  in  commercial  contracts. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

P.  8. — Mr.  Barnett  will  bring  Mr.  Ferris's  approved  specifications. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  you  infer  from  that  that  Mr.  Cotton  really- 
determined  the  details  of  the  terms  of  payment  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Very  largely. 

The  Chairman.  Except  as  to  the  lump  sum  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Except  as  to  the  lump-sum  price. 

Senator  Jones,   i  es. 

Mr.  Stern.  Now,  that  is  all  that  there  is  in  the  files,  except  a 
further  reference  that  is  in  one  of  the  files — a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Blain,  our  district  officer  in  Seattle,  who  inquires  whether  a  contract 
had  been  let  to  Sloan,  and  which  indicates,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Blain 
did  not  recommend  the  Sloan  shipyards.' 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Cotton  says  in  his  letter  that  this  con- 
tract was  signed  by  the  Clinchfield  Co.,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  No. 

The  Chairman.  By  Mr.  Ferris  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  That  it  was  signed  by  the  vice  president  of  the  Sloan 
Shipyards  Co.     That  was  that  man  that  Mr.  Sloan  testified  about. 

The  Chairman.  Not  Mr.  Barnett  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Not  Mr.  Barnett.  It  was  signed  by  Mr.  Richards,  I 
think. 

Senator  Nelson.  Signed  by  him  as  the  agent  of  Sloan  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Signed  by  Mr.  Lc  Roy  Richards,  vice  president  of  the 
Sloan  Shipyards  Co. 

Senator  Nelson.  Signed  by  him  as  the  agent  of  the  Sloans? 

Mr.  Stern.  Exactly. 

Senator  Jones.  And  he  resided  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Barnett  negotiated  it,  but  the  contract  was 
made  with  the  Sloan  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir. 

The  next  thing  that  appears  in  the  papers  is  the  fact  that  the  first 
payment  of  eight  hundred  and  some  odd  thousand  dollars  was  paid 
at  the  end  of  30  days,  and  was  a  matter  of  some  newspaper  noto- 
riety out  in  Seattle ;;  and  a  newspaper  clipping  was  sent  to  us  from 
out  there. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  that  show  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  have  the  newspaper  here, 

Senator  Jones.  It  showed  tnat  Mr.  Sloan  had  printed  the  check  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  The  check  was  printed.  (Handing  newspaper  clipping 
to  Senator  Jones.) 

Senator  Jones.  I  never  saw  that  before,  but  I  have  heard  about  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Had  they  done  anything  when  they  got  that 
first  check?  Had  they  done  anything  in  the  performance  of  their 
contract,  in  any  direction,  when  they  got  that  first  check? 

Mr.  Stern.  May  I  say  one  thing  before  I  answer  that,  so  as  t  > 
lead  up  to  it  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Stern.  This  contract  was  drawn  up  rather  loosely.  It  did 
not  contain  the  provisions  which  were  contained  in  the  later  con- 
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tracts,  putting  strings  upon  the  first  payment.  At  that  time  it  was 
customary  to  make  first  payments  tnat  were  made  merely  after  a 
certain  time  had  elapsed.  Later  those  payments — or,  rather,  the 
use  of  those  payments — were  restricted  either  to  the  construction  of 
the  vessels  tnemselves  or  else  a  certain  amount  to  the  construction 
of  the  plant,  or  else  they  were  put  in  a  deposit  account  that  was 
controlled  by  our  signatures. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  other  words,  they  contemplated  that  some- 
thing should  have  been  done  under  the  contract  before  payment  on 
it  was  made,  while  this  contract  did  not  provide  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  This  contract  had  no  restrictions  on  that  first  payment. 

Senator  Vardamax.  Had  anything  really  been  done  in  the  con- 
struction of  tho  ships  ( 

Mr.  Stern.  I  imajEcine  not  a  great  deal,  Senator.  It  had  this  re- 
striction—to be  entirely  accurate,  it  had  the  restriction  that  the 
payments  would  not  be  made  except  upon  a  sworn  statement  of 
moneys  paid  or  obligations  incurred.  So  that  if  you  swore  that  you 
had  incurred  obligations  to  the  extent  of  $872,000  and  could  sfiow 
that  you  had  done  that,  you  would  get  your  money.  And  that  was 
what  Mr.  Sloan  showed  for  his  first  payment.  He  showed  that  he 
had  incurred  obligations  to  the  extent  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
odd  thousand  dollars  or  more. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  was  then  paid  him '( 

Mr.  Stern.  And  then  the  money  was  paid  him.  And  on  the  second 
payment  he  showed  that  he  had  incurred  further  obligations  in 
excess  of  $872,000 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  second  payment — was  that  in  the  same 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  That  was  in  the  same  amount,  11  per  cent  And  that 
was  the  great  fault  in  that  contract,  that  it  had  no  restrictions  upon 
either  the  payment  or  the  use  of  the  payment.  The  instant  Admiral 
Capps  came  in  he  insisted  that  first  payments  should  only  be  made 
that  were  eoual  to  moneys  paid  out,  or  else  to  the  values  oi  materials 
actually  on  nand.  And  we  cut  out  of  the  contracts  all  of  that  about 
"obligations  incurred.' '  They  had  to  show  actual  money  paid  out 
or  actual  materials  on  hand,  or  else  we  would  put  it  in  a  controlled 
account,  which  was  subject  to  our  countersignature. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  got  nearly  $1,700,000  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  It  was  a  little  over  $1,700,000. 

Senator  Nelson  (continuing).  Without  showing  that  they  had 
bought  anything  ( 

Mr.  Stern.  Showing  that  they  had  bought;  yes — that  they  had 
contracted  to  buy. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  they  did  not  have  any  material  on  hand  ( 

Mr.  Stern.  Just  a  little.     They  had  some;  not  a  great  deal. 

Senator  Calder.  Did  the  contractor  have  to  show  that  he  had 
contracted  for  material  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir;  not  only  a  sworn  statement,  but  it  was 
checked  up  by  the  auditors.  The  auditor  in  this  particular  instance 
was  loath  to  let  the  money  go;  but  they  were,  under  those  plain  terms 
of  the  contract,  entitled  to  it;  but  the  officers  did  the  best  they  could: 
they  checked  up  the  statements. 

Senator  Calder.  Of  course,  there  was  no  way  for  you  to  control 
payment  of  the  money;  he  could  put  it  all  in  his  pocket? 
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Mr.  Stern.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Calder.  I  know  a  case  where  a  bank  was  in  a  similar 
situation;  and  the  man  applied  the  payment  to  a  previous  obliga- 
tion to  himself,  that  had  been  incurred  years  and  years  ago.  And 
in  this  case  he  could  do  that  with  the  first  payment  tnat  the  Shipping 
Board  gave  them. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  how  many  contracts  were  framed 
up  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Just  a  few  very  early  ones.  I  can  get  that  informa- 
tion for  you.  I  can  say  now  that  from  the  11th  day  of  August,  and 
for  some  time  previous  to  that — since  Admiral  Capps  came  in — no 
contracts  went  out  with  that  provision  in  them,  ttiere  were  some 
that  had  already  been  signed,  out  Admiral  Capps  required  them  to 
be  held  up  until  it  was  consented  that  those  nrst  payments  should 
be  tied  up  in  the  way  that  he  wanted  them  tied  up. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  not  done  in  the  case  of  the  Hog  Island 
contract,  was  it? 

Mr.  Stern.  The  Hog  Island  contract  is  an  agency  contract,  and 
there  is  always  a  controlled  account  in  those  contracts,  and  as  I 
remember,  a  bond  for  the  proper  application  of  the  funds. 

Senator  Jones.  If  you  can  do  so  without  very  much  trouble,  I 
would  like  you  to  furnish  the  committee  with  the  contracts  that 
had  that  provision  in  them. 

Mr.  Stern.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  a  list  of  those  contracts  ? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stern.  Contracts  without  restrictions  on  the  first  payment  ? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes;  contracts  similar  to  that  of  this  Sloan  Ship- 
yards Corporation. 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  May  I  ask  you  this  question  ?  How  many 
ships  have  been  completed  under  this  contract  for  the  16  ships? 

Mr.  Stern.  None,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  many  are  in  course  of  building? 

Senator  Nelson.  None  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  went  all  through  that,  Senator  Vardaman, 
and  it  is  in  the  record;  he  described  the  yard  and  the  condition  of 
the  ships  and  everything  about  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  it  was  my  misfortune  that  I  was  not 
present  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  was  just  calling  your  attention  to  it,  for 
that  reason. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Sloan  has  not  even  got  those  motor  boats  off  ? 

Mr.  Sternt.  I  do  not  know.  I  just  have  a  general  impression 
of  the  conditions. 

(At  this  point  there  was  a  further  informal  discussion  which  the 
reporter  was  directed  rot  to  record.) 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  r.ext  step? 

Mr.  Stern.  In  about  September  of  1917  complaints  to  us  from  our 
men  of  the  bad  progress  at  the  plant,  arid  those  complaints  may  be 
grouped  about  as  follows: 

First,  that  the  plant  was  being  badly  managed;  that  Mr.  Sloan  was 
a  very  bad  executive;  and  that  the  progress  that  they  were  making 
out  there  was  not  good. 
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Second,  that  Mr.  Sloa^  was  handlirg  the  situation  like  a  promoter 
instead  of  like  a  shipbuilder.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Sloan  was  going 
around  promoting  small  concerrs  it  order  to  make  a  saving  on  the 
lumber,  and  some  of  the  other  materials,  and  he  was  doing  that  with 
this  money  that  had  been  advanced. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  the  meantime  he  had  built  a  yard  at  Ana- 
cortes  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  In  the  mea  time  he  was  also  using  some  of  this  mo:  ey, 
and  he  built  a  yard  at  At  acortes ;  he  also  had  partly  financed  a  lumber 
concern;  he  also  had  partlv  financed  a^  engine  concern. 

And  when  we  learned  of  that  situation  and  also  of  the  fact  that 
commissions  or  moneys  were  being  paid  to  the  Clinchfield  company, 
that  immediately  set  Admiral  Capps  to  studying  the  situation  a*:d 
sending  it  down  to  his  legal  division ;  and  the  first  thing  we  did  was 
to  send  out  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Sloan,  asking  him  to  come  east  for  an 
explanation  and  giving  directions  to  our  district  officers  in  the  mean- 
time to  see  that  mo  eys  were  paid  out  only  for  labor  and  material 
that  went  into  the  construction  of  the  vessels. 

Mr.  Sloan  came  on,  and  the  situation  was  that  disclosed  was  sub- 
stantially as  I  have  stated,  that  he  was  financing  these  small  plants. 

Senator  Nelson.  Out  of  this  money  that  the  Government  had  ad- 
vanced him  ( 

Mr.  Stern.  Either  whollv  or  partiallv.  That  he  had  on  his  wavs 
the  four  motor  ships,  and  that  he  had  to  finish  the  four  motor  ships; 
a*  (1  that,  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  money  for  the 
motor  ships  was  being  paid  to  the  Clinchfield  company,  Mr.  Sloan  did 
not  have  enough  money  to  finish  the  motor  ships,  even  with  our  liberal 
advance;  he  was  using  some  of  the  money  to  finish  the  motor  ships, 
which  he  also  had  a  right  to  do  under  that  contract. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  your  money  applied  to  work  on  the  motor 
ships? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  sav  he  had  a  right  under  the  contract  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  Stern.  He  had  that  right  under  the  contract;  there  were  no 
restrictions  on  the  matter.  I  think  it  might  have  been  arguable  that 
the  spirit  of  the  contract  was  the  other  way,  but  from  a  legal  stand- 
point, certainly,  Mr.  Sloan  had  no  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  that 
money. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  that  was  1 1  per  cent  of  the  entire  contract 
price  for  16  ships? 

Mr.  Stern.  Twenty-two  per  cent. 

Senator  Vardaman.  On  the  16  ships  ( 

Mr.  Stern.  On  the  16  ships. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  he  could  even  apply  that  money  to  the 
four  motor  ships  that  the  Government  haa  no  interest  in  whatever? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Go  on;  this  is  very  interesting. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes — very. 

Mr.  Stern.  We  found  then  tnat  it  was  necessary  to  do  several 
tilings;  one,  to  to  get  the  motor  ships  out  of  the  way.  And  another 
thing  was  to  inquire  into  the  relationship  of  the  Clinchfield  Co. 
jiikI  see  why  the  Clinchfield  Co.  was  receiving  profits,  when  the 
Sloan  Co.  had  not  earned  any  profits.     And  that  was  the  time  when 
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we  unearthed  the  Clinchfield  Co.  contracts,  and  we  told  Mr.  Sloan 
that  he  was  not  to  pay  any  more  money  to  the  Clinchfield  Co. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  what  was  that  Clinchfield  contract  that 
you  mentioned? 

Mr.  Stern.  These  original  contracts  that  I  mentioned  earlier 
in  the  day;  that  is,  their  contract  for  the  four  steamers  and  the 
12  under  option. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  and  then  you  found  out 

Mr.  Stern.  I  found  out  about  those. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  found  out  that  you  had  been  buncoed 
on  the  price? 

Mr.  Stern.  We  found  out  that  we  were  paying  $490,000,  and  that 
the  Sloan  Co.  has  agreed  to  sell  them  to  the  Clinchfield  Co.  for 
$385,000. 

Senator  Vardaman.  May  I  ask  you  in  that  connection,  when  the 
Shipping  Board  discovered  that  fact,  the  men  who  are  representing 
the  Government  in  ordering  these  ships  built,  what  did  they  say 
about  that? 

Mr.  Stern.  Well,  we  all  felt  very  badly  about  it,  of  course.  We 
felt  that  here  was  a  situation  in  which  the  Government — some  one 
was  selling  to  the  Government  at  a  profit;  and  inasmuch  as  we  all 
disapproved  of  profiteering,-  we  thought  it  was  a  bad  thing.  I 
suppose,  that,  if  the  same  vessels  had  been  sold  by  the  Clinchfield 
Co.  to,  say,  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  it  would  have  been  a  question 
of  private  profiteering;  but  because  they  were  sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  a  profit,  we  objected  to  it,  ana  we  especially  objected  to 
it  because  we  did  not  know  about  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  have  no  idea,  however,  that  a  deal  of 
that  kind  could  have  been  made  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  it  could,  because  $490,000  was  not  a  high  price 
at  that  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  also  discover  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ferris 
was  to  have  a  commission  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Stern.  We  certainly  did  not?  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  did  not  discover  that  he  was  to  have  a 
commission  of  1  per  cent  on  the  12  ships? 

Mr.  Stern.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  did  you  first  discover  that? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  think  that  was  Admiral  Bowles's  discovery;  I  think 
Admiral  Bowles  discovered  that.  After  Mr.  Ferris  had  testified 
up  here,  he  asked  Mr.  Ferris  a  few  questions;  that  is  my  under- 
standing of  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes.     You  may  proceed. 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  I  understood  vou  correctly,  vou  said  that 
was  not  an  unusually  high  price.  Do  you  mean  that  you  were  letting 
other  contracts  for  ships  of  that  same  tonnage  at  that  price  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  May  I  find  that  out  for  you  %  I  would  rather  find  that 
out  and  let  you  know  later. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  should  he  glad  if  you  will  do  so,  because  I 
want  to  see  if  we  were  really  paying  a  higher  price  to  those  people 
than  was  being  paid  to  other  shipbuilders. 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  1  want  to  ask  vou  in  that  connection,  if  that 
is  not  a  high  price  for  the  ship,  how  could  the  Sloan  Co.  build  that 
ship  for  $385,000?  And  even  with  the  change  that  was  made  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ferris's  direction,  that  would  only  add  about  $25,000 
more;  and  if  that  is  true,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  $490,000  would  be 
rather  a  steep  price. 

(At  this  point  there  was  a  further  informal  discussion  which  was 
not  reported.) 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  you  could  say,  in  a  general  way,  in 
answer  to  that  question,  that  what  ships  might  be  sold  for  in  the 
market  had  very  little  relation  to  what  thev  actually  cost  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Stern.  That  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  now  the  question  of  the  motor  ships  becomes  of  some  little 
importance  at  this  precise  moment.  The  motor  ships  were  under 
construction  for  the  Clinchfield  Co.  at  $310,000  apiece.  Those  ships 
were  sold  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Calkins  for  $500,000  apiece,  in 
June.     I  understand  from  Mr.  Sloan  that  Mr.  Calkins 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  And  they  are  still  not  completed  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Thev  are  still  not  completed.  I  understand  from  Mr. 
Sloan  that  Mr.  Calkins  was  not  buying  them  for  himself;  that  he  was 
buying  them  for  somebody  else. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  that  was  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  case© 
you  were  referring  to — of  the  same  style. 

Mr.  Stern.  Exactly.  There  was  a  profit  there  of  $190,000  per 
vessel.  That  profit  was  claimed  by  the  Clinchfield  Co.,  and  you  can 
see  how  that  worked  out.  The  Clinchfield  Co.  was  to  be  paid  that 
profit  in  installments  as  the  progress  payments  for  the  work  were 
made  under  the  contract;  as  the  progress  payments  of  $62,500  apiece 
were  made  under  the  contract,  the  Clinchfield  Co.  got  $21,000  or 
$23,000  out  of  each  of  those;  in  other  words,  they  got  more  than  a 
third  of  the  progress  payments.  So  you  can  sec  why  Mr.  Sloan  did 
not  have  enough  money  to  complete  under  the  contract  for  the  four 
motor  ships. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  come  back  to  the  point  that  you  left  a 
moment  ago ;  you  sent  for  Mr.  Sloan  to  come  here  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  found  those  discrepancies  that  you  have 
referred  to.     What  more  did  you  find  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  We  found  that  the  money  had  been  spent  in  financing 
those  concerns.  We  found  that  some  of  the  money  had  gone  to  the 
Clinchfield  Co.,  and  we  found  that  Mr.  Sloan  figured  out  that  it 
would  cost  about  $200,000  more  than  he  was  going  to  get  under 
contracts  for  the  motor  ships  to  finish  the  four  motor  ships.  There- 
fore, the  thing  that  we  wanted  to  do  was,  first,  since  it  was  charged 
that  Mr.  Sloan  was  a  bad  executive,  for  the  Government  to  see  that 
the  yard  was  properly  managed. 

Second,  inasmuch  as  the  Clinchfield  Co.  was  drawing  this  money 
from  the  Government,  and  thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  funds  that 
Mr.  Sloan  had  available  for  the  production  of  ships,  we  wanted  to  see 
that  the  Clinchfield  Co.  did  not  get  any  of  that  money,  whether  it  was 
on  the  motor  ships,  or  on  any  other  ships,  until  our  boats  were  fin- 
ished. 
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And  the  third  was,  since  Mr.  Sloan  expended  this  money  like  a 
promoter,  instead  of  like  a  shipbuilder,  that  we  would  put  that 
money  in  a  controlled  account;  so  that  all  moneys  coming  to  the  Sloan 
Co.,  no  matter  from  what  source,  would  be  under  that  controlled  ac- 
count, so  that  they  could  only  be  spent  with  the  vis6  of  our  auditors 
and  inspectors. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  suspend  this 
hearing  until  Senator  Ransdell  brings  out  what  he  desires  in  exe- 
cutive session;  and  after  that,  the  things  that  are  being  discussed 
here  now  ought  to  be  discussed  in  open  session.  I  think  the  news- 
papers ought  to  have  this  information.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  the 
pulblic  is  vitally  interested,  and  I  should  like  to  give  the  news- 
papers an  opportunity  to  publish  it  as  the  witness  details  it. 

Senator  Kansdell.  There  is  no  objection  to  that,  on  my  part. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  objection  to  that. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  following  pro- 
ceedings were  had:) 

Senator  Sherman.  I  want  to  find  out  something  for  my  own 
satisfaction.  If  Mr.  Ferris  had  knowledge  of  those  circumstances, 
do  you  not  think  he  ought  to  have  made  it  known  to  the  Shipping 
Board  that  there  was  a  difference  of  $105,000  in  the  price  of  each 
ship  ?  Would  that  not  have  been  fair,  if  he  was  serving  the  Shipping 
Board  ?    I  am  not  asking  about  any  criminal  aspect  of  it. 

Mr.  Stern.  I  should  say,  Senator,  that  if  he  thought  it  was  be- 
traying the  interests  of  his  clients  to  disclose  information  that  he  got 
as  to  the  cost  to  his  clients  he  should  never  have  introduced  nis 
client 

Senator  Nelson.  You  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  betray 
the  Government  than  to  betray  his  client?    Is  that  your  idea? 

Mr.  Stern.  You  did  not  let  me  finish,  Senator.  I  say,  it  seems  to 
me  he  should  either  have  stated  that  to  the  Government,  or  else  he 
should  not  have  introduced  this  corporation  at  all. 

Senator  Sherman.  That  indicates  the  danger  of  trying  to  take 
pay  from  two  sources  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes. 

Senator  Sherman.  And  he  had  to  abandon  one  or  the  other,  as 
the  case  might  be.  If  he  had  continued  his  relations  with  the  Clinch- 
field  Co.,  then  the  Government  would  have  had  to  suffer  in  the  price 
of  the  ships  to  the  extent  of  $105,000.  If  he  had  disclosed  to  the 
Shipping  Board  the  difference  in  the  price  the  Shipping  Board  would 
proDably  not  have  made  the  contract  at  the  price  of  $490,000, 
would  it  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  That  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  I  should  say  that  very 
likely  it  would  not. 

Senator  Sherman.  At  least  the  Shipping  Board  would,  in  fairness, 
have  been  entitled  to  that  information,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  It  seems  so  to  me,  Senator. 

Senator  Sherman.  Do  you  know  who  the  stockholders  of  the 
Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  are  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Senator  Sherman.  Can  you  ascertain  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Certainly;  we  can  get  them. 
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Senator  Sherman.  I  would  like  to  know  their  names,  where  they 
live,  and  how  many  shares  of  stock  they  have  in  that  company. 

Mr.  Stern.  I  think  you  can  probably  get  that  from  Mr.  Barnett. 

Senator  Sherman.  I  would  like  to  know  how  the  Government 
happened  to  enter  into  this  $490,000  contract  without  discovering 
this.  This  Sloan  Shipbuilding  Co.  was  a  well  known  concern.  Of 
course  there  were  contracts  sold  on  the  market;  these  options  were 
carried  around  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  and  the  Government 
happened  to  be  one  of  them.  That  was  a  common  thing  in  private 
shipbuilding  before  the  Government  took  over  these  contracts  and 
ships  by  commandeering  them.  But  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  how  the 
Government  happened  to  be  influenced  to  enter  into  this  contract, 
and  who  the  stockholders  were  in  the  CHinchfield  Co. 

Mr.  Stern.  There  are  three  men  that  might  be  able  to  give  you 
that  information,  Senator. 

Senator  Sherman.  You  can  get  it  later,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sherman.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  Do  you 
know  who  the  stockholders  are  in  tKe  United  States  Shipbuilding  Co. 
at  San  Diego,  Cal  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sherman.  Can  you  get  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  think  we  could,  sir. 

Senator  Sherman.  Can  you  furnish  a  contract  entered  into  between 
that  company  and  the  Shipping  Board? 

Mr.  Stern.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Sherman.  I  would  like  to  see  that. 

Mr.  Stern.  I  think  you  have  it  right  here. 

Senator  Sherman.  I  would  like  to  have  the  names  of  the  stock- 
holders in  that  company. 

Senator  Jones.  The  clerk  says  we  have  not  got  that  contract, 
because  it  has  just  been  signed. 

Senator  Sherman.  I  was  told  that  nearly  three  weeks  ago;  by 
this  time  it  ought  to  be  accessible.  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  was 
anyone  connected  with  the  San  Diego  Shipbuilding  Co.  by  the  name 
of  Sullivan — Mr.  Sullivan,  of  Chicago.  I  ao  not  know  his  first  name. 
There  are  a  great  many  Sullivans  there;  it  is  not  Roger  C.  Sullivan; 
do  not  confound  the  two. 

Mr.  Stern.  We  will  request  that  information  for  you,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  understood  that  this 
testimony  that  has  been  taken  down  is  all  open  for  the  inspection  of 
the  newspapers  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  ves. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  it  goes  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Will  you  find  out  whether  Adam  Weckler  has  any 
connection  with  this  same  company?  He  was  the  harbormaster  in 
Chicago  under  the  present  city  administration. 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Just  go  ahead,  Mr.  Stern,  from  where  you 
left  off. 

Mr.  Stern.  I  think  we  left  off  at  about  the  point  where  Mr.  Sloan 
came  on  to  Washington.  Mr.  Sloan  came  to  Washington,  and  he 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Barnett  of  the  ClinchfieldCo.  As  I  say, 
we  discovered  that  those  three  points  needed  protection. 
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Senator  Nelson.  What  three  points  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  First,  that  Mr.  Sloan  was  spending  the  money  as  a 
promoter,  so  we  tied  all  the  money  up  in  a  aeposit  account.  Second, 
that  some  of  the  money  was  going  to  the  Chnchfield  Co.  before  any 
profits  were  earned,  so  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Chnchfield,  we 
nad  them  subordinate  their  right  to  receive  any  money  until  all  our 
vessels  were  completed.  That  applied  not  only  to  the  moneys  that 
came  under  our  contract  but  to  the  proportion  that  they  received 
of  the  moneys  coining  in  under  the  contract  for  the  four  motor  ships. 
Third,  Mr.  Sloan,  from  all  accounts 

Senator  Nelson.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there,  if  it  is  con- 
venient ?  How  much  had  they  got  from  the  Government  money  on 
the  motor  ships;  how  much  had  the  Clinchfield  Co.  got  of  the  Govern- 
ment money  on  the  motor  ships  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  They  got  nothing  from  the  Government  on  the  motor 
ships. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  through  Mr.  Sloan;  through  this  money 
that  Mr.  Sloan  had  eot  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  Stern.  I  could  only  say  there  what  Mr.  Sloan  has  told  me, 
that  they  got  about  $163,000  in  commissions  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  rest  of  the  money,  amounting  to  some  $200,000, 
I  believe,  was  paid  back  to  the  Chnchfield  Co.  for  advances  that  they 
had  made  to  Mr.  Sloan,  which  was  actually  represented  in  materials 
purchased. 

The  third  point  was  that  Mr.  Sloan,  according  to  all  reports  that 
we  had,  had  proved  a  very  bad  executive  and  a  man  who  was  not 
running  the  shipyards  well.     As  a  result,  we  had  them  agree  to  this 

Ero  vision,  that  t&e  yard  was  to  be  run  by  people  who  were  appointed 
V  the  Sloan  Co.  and  approved  by  us;  tnat  all  the  employees  of  the 
Sloan  Shipyard  Co.  and  of  the  Anacortes  plant,  and  of  "that  other 
plant  that  they  controlled,  the  Capital  City  Iron  Works,  were  to  be 
subject  to  our  approval,  and  that  the  scope  of  their  duties  was  like- 
wise to  be  subject  to  our  approval;  but  that  Mr.  Sloan  was  to  resign 
from  the  active  management  and  was  to  be  retained  only  for  such 
duties  as  we  might  ask  him  to  undertake. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  a  salary  of  $10,000! 

Mr.  Stern.  At  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  had  been  getting  $25,000  before  that? 

Mr.  Stern.  He  had  been  getting  $25,000;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  amounted,  then,  to  a  taking  over  of  these  com- 
panies, these  yards,  by  the  Fleet  Corporation,  did  it  not?  That  is, 
the  work  is  carried  on  practically  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes;  but  there  was  this  arrangement.  Senator,  that  we 
incurred  none  of  the  legal  obligations  by  taking  it  over;  that  actually 
all  we  did  was  to  get  sufficient  supervision  so  tnat  if  these  gentlemen 
proved  that,  through  their  own  agents,  they  could  run  the  yard  sat- 
isfactorily we  could  leave  it  to  them.  In  other  words,  it  was  not  to 
our  interest  to  run  a  vard  if  we  did  not  have  to,  and  as  soon  as  we 
could  cut  out  all  of  the  bad  practices  that  existed  there  they  could 
have  their  yard  back.  In  the  meantime  we  had  control  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  money  and  all  of  the  shipbuilding  and  we  could  see 
that  there  was  no  bad  practice  indulged  in  out  there. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  man  you  j)ut 
in  charge  of  the  yard  at  Olympia? 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  McAllister. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Sloan  testified  that  Mr.  McAllister  would  not 
let  him  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  that  he  excluded  him.  That 
was  one  of  his  grievances  here  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  Senator;  I  know  that  was  one  of  his  grievances. 
Mr.  McAllister  was  the  man  who  had  been  employed  by  Mr.  Sloan; 
he  was  named  by  Mr.  Sloan,  and  Mr.  McAllister  was  accepted  by  our 
district  officer  after  having  been  named  by  Mr.  Sloan.  There  was 
then  some  talk  between  Mr.  Sloan  and  Capt.  Blain,  who  is  our  dis- 
trict officer  —this  I  have  from  hearsay — as  to  Mr.  Sloan's  interference 
in  the  yard,  and  an  arrangement  reached  wThich  Capt.  Blain  under- 
stood was  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Sloan.  Mr.  Sloan  wired  us  that  he  and 
Capt.  Blain  had  had  a  very  satisfactory  meeting  and  he  thought 
things  would  go  along  very  well.  The  first  we  learned  that  there  was 
any  friction  was  when  Mr.  Sloan  said  he  was  excluded  from  the  yard, 
and  as  soon  as  we  learned  of  that  Admiral  Bowles  immediately  sent 
out  word  that  Mr.  Sloan  was  entitled  to  full  access  to  the  yard  at  all 
times  and  to  the  inspection  of  all  books  and  records.  And  so  that 
grievance  was  corrected.  The  situation  was  all  right;  it  may  be  there 
was  some  lack  of  tact  out  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  you  have  a  modified  contract,  and  you  have 
provided  that  the  force  that  operates  these  two  yards  and  that  steel 

i)lant  shall  be  men  that  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Emergency 
^leet  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  That  was  one  of  the  changes;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  agreed  to  that  now?  Mr.  Sloan  said 
that  he  had  never  signed  this  modified  agreement. 

Mr.  Stern.  May  I  state  the  situation  as  to  that?  Mr.  Sloan  signed 
an  agreement  which  contained  the  things  that  he  subsequently 
objected  to,  and  then  he  went  home.  He  went  home  writh  the  under- 
standing that  Mr.  Haight,his  New  York  attorney,  should  have  author- 
ity to  arrange  some  details  that  were  not  quite  agreed  upon  between 
trie  Clinchfield  Co.  and  himself.  Mr.  Haijmt  approved  the  contract, 
and  then  it  went  out  to  Mr.  Sloan.  Mr.  Sloan  tnen  made  objections 
that  were  objections  against  the  one  that  he  had  signed  and  not  the 
subsequent  one,  and  now  Mr.  Sloan  has  come  here  with  his  lawyer, 
and  they  were  to  meet  me  this  afternoon.  They  are  in  thorough 
accord  with  the  Government,  and  they  are  quite  ready  to  sign  the 
contract,  the  second  form  of  contract,  except  that  they  have  asked 
for  one  or  two  slight  concessions,  which  do  not  affect  the  general 
situation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  give  us  an  outline  of  this  contract? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  Senator.     It  is  printed  in  the  record. 

Senator  Nelson.  Just  state  briefly  what  the  main  features  of  it  are. 

Mr.  Stern.  The  main  features  are,  first,  that  all  of  the  moneys 
that  may  come  to  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Co.  are  put  in  a  controlled 
account,  and  may  be  used  only  tor  labor  and  materials  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  vessels,  or  as  necessary  in  the  construction  of  plant, 
when  the  vouchers  have  been  approved  by  our  representatives  and 
the  checks  have  been  countersigned  by  our  representatives.  Second, 
that  all  moneys  that  come  into  the  Sloan  Shipyards,  or  that  all  moneys 
that  are  had  under  the  contracts  for  the  four  motor  ships,  arc  like- 
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wise  to  be  put  into  this  deposit  account  and  checked  out  only  in  that 
way,  so  that  we  have  full  supervision  not  only  of  our  own  moneys  but 
of  all  moneys  that  are  used  tor  the  four  motor  ships.  Third,  that  we 
have  complete  supervision  over  the  overhead  expenses  and  a  right  to 
veto  the  appointment  of  any  employee  at  those  yards,  and  the  further 
right  to  determine  what  duties  the  employees  shall  be  assigned  to. 
Fourth,  to  secure  us  in  the  repayment  of  the  moneys  that  have  been 
expended  for  purposes  other  tnan  our  purposes,  for  moneys  that  have 
not  gone  into  the  construction  of  ships,  a  mortgage  is  to  be  executed 
covering  the  three  plants  and  also  covering  the  oonds  of  some  lumber 
company  that  they  have  financed,  and  the  oonds  under  that  mortgage 
are  to  be  held  by  us. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  mortgage  is  for  $750,000? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  to  secure  the  Government? 

Mr.  Stern.  That  is  to  secure  the  Government. 

Senator  Nelson.  For  money  that  has  been  squandered  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  after  we  are  paia,  after  the  Govern- 
ment is  paid,  then  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Co.  and  the  Clinchfield  Navi- 
gation Co.  have  an  arrangement  between  themselves  under  this  con- 
tract. The  Clinchfield  Co.  has  the  right  to  be  paid  first  for  it>  own 
claims  against  the  Sloan  Co. 

Senator  Nelson.  Out  of  the  surplus? 

Mr.  Stern.  Only  after  we  are  paid. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Only  after  you  are  paid 
and  have  got  your  ships  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Only  after  we  are  paid  and  have  got  our  ships.  Then 
the  Clinchfield  Co.  is  to  be  paid,  and  if  there  is  any  disagreement 
there  is  some  provision  for  the  United  States  paying  the  money  that 
the  Sloan  Co.  claims  belongs  to  it  into  some  trust  company  or  other 
depositary,  subject  to  the  adjudication  of  what  belongs  to  Clinch- 
field  and  what  belongs  to  Sloan.  Then  as  to  the  1  per  cent  that  I 
mentioned,  we  are  going  to  arrange  in  a  supplemental  agreement 
that  that  1  per  cent  will  be  deposited  in  a  depositary  until  it  is  deter- 
mined to  wnom  that  1  per  cent  belongs. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  in  doing  that  you  simply  leave  an  opening 
for  Mr.  Ferris  to  get  a  slice  out  of  that  1  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  No,  sir.  I  should  have  said  that  that  1  per  cent  is  to 
be  put  into  a  trust  company  and  be  litigated  for  or  decided  upon  be- 
tween the  Sloan  Shipyards,  the  Clinchfield  Co.,  and  ourselves. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Ferris  was  to  have  the  1  per  cent,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  He  was  to  get  1  per  cent;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  was  to  get  1  per  cent;  that  is  what  the  1  per 
cent  referred  to  is  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  But  we  are  not  considering  that  point  in  the  contract 
we  arc  drawing. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  you  leave  that  open,  so  that  Mr.  Ferris  can 
come  in  and  claim  that  out  of  this  fund  that  you  set  aside.  You  set 
aside  the  fund  of  1  per  cent,  and  then  Mr.  Ferris  can  come  in  after- 
wards and  claim  it? 

Mr.  Stern.  No,  sir;  that  particular  fund  is  merely  deposited 

Senator  Nelson.  You  deposit  it  in  escrow,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  For  the  interests  of  three  people. 
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Senator  Nelson.  And  those  are  the  Clinchfield  Co.,  the  Sloan  Co., 
and  Ferris? 

Mr.  Stern.  No,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  the  only  people  that  have  an  interest 
in  it. 

Mr.  Stern.  The  Sloan  Co.,  the  Clinchfield  Co.,  and  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  no  inter- 
est in  it? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  think  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  has  an  interest  in  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  not  see  that  Mr.  Ferris  has  the  main 
interest?    That  commission  was  to  go  to  him. 

Mr.  Stern.  Well,  Senator,  you  asked  me  about  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  and  I  have  tried  to  give  them  to  you. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether  any  statement  of  this 
particular  transaction  has  ever  been  issued  by  the  Shipping  Board 
or  any  of  its  officers? 

Mr.  Stern.  As  to  the  Sloan  transactions? 

Senator  Johnson.  As  to  Mr.  Ferris's  connection  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  do  not  know  that  any  statement  has  been  issued.  I 
have  seen  statements  in  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  the  reason  of  my  inquiry. 

Mr.  Stern.  I  do  not  know  th^t  any  formal  statement  has  been 
issued. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  you  made  this  new  adjustment,  did  you 
not  know  that  this  1  per  cent  was  a  commission  intended  for  Mr. 
Ferris  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  Senator;  but,  as  I  say,  we  conceive  that  the  facts? 
may  show  that  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  is  entitled  to  that 
money,  and  so  we  are  going  to  hold  it  up  to  retain  our  interest  in  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  that  contract  with  Mr.  Ferris  has  been  made 
in  violation  of  law  or  in  violation  of  that  contract  that  was  made 
with  him  by  the  Government,  then  the  Shipping  Board  does  not  con- 
cede that  Mr.  Ferris  has  any  interest  in  the  1  per  cent,  does  it? 

Mr.  Stern.  Well,  I  merely  go  so  far  as  to  say  this,  Senator,  that  if 
it  should  turn  out  to  be  the  case  that  this  commission  was  made  by 
Mr.  Ferris  without  the  consent  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  might  well  have  the  right  to  claim 
that  it  was  entitled  to  that,  because  an  agent  is  not  entitled  to  benefit 
at  the  expense  of  his  principal,  and  it  is  an  elementary  leagal  principle 
that  the  principal  is  entitled  to  any  private  profit  that  the  agent  may 
make. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  the  representatives  discussed  that  ques- 
tion? Have  you  heard  any  expressions  from  the  men  responsible 
for  this  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  concede  that  Mr.  Ferris 
has  a  right  to  the  1  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  The  question  has  not  been  decided,  Senator;  we  have 
discussed  it.  We  have  tried  to  assemble  the  facts,  and  inasmuch  as 
we  are  not  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  we  thought  it  best  to  conserve 
the  Governments  interest  by  having  those  moneys  placed  where  we 
can  exercise  any  rights  we  have  over  them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  As  a  representative  of  the  American  people,. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Shipping  Board,  who  made  this  contract, 
will  not  permit  him  to  take  that  money,  because  he  has  no  right  to  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Sloan,  of  the  Anacortes 
Co.,  is  to  be  retained  tHere  bv  the  company  to  look  after  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  think  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  that 
he  shall  be.  I  can  sav  this,  Senator  Fletcher,  that  the  instant  we 
heard  that  Mr.  Joseph  Sloan  had  been  asked  for  his  resignation, 
Admiral  Bowles  immediately  wrote  out  there  asking  why  Mr.  Joseph 
Sloan  had  been  removed,  and  I  think  the  response  was  an  attempt  to 
put  Mr.  Joseph  Sloan  back.  I  think  it  is  also  true  that  the  super- 
vision of  that  vard  has  been  traasferred  from  Capt.  Blain  to  a  Mr. 
Pigott. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  the  Anacortes  yard? 

Mr.  Stern.  The  whole  business;  ves,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  all  the  wooden-ship  construction  out  there 
has  been  transferred  to  him? 

Mr.  Stern.  All  the  wooden-ship  construction  out  there.  And  Mr. 
Sloan  has  expressed  a  belief  that  he  would  be  able  to  cooperate 
thoroughly  with  Mr.  Pigott. 

Senator  Jones.  You  mean  the  Anacortes  Sloan  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Both  Sloans. 

There  is  one  other  feature  in  this  transaction.  The  Anacortes  yard 
objected  to  giving  a  mortgage  that  would  protect  not  only  the  loan 
that  had  been  made  to  the  Anacortes  Co.,  out  would  secure  the  per- 
formance of  the  entire  contract.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  on 
having  the  Anacortes  yard  behind  the  entire  contract,  for  the  reason 
that  we  claimed  there  was  no  right  in  the  first  place  to  assign  the 
contract  to  Anacortes.  We  gave  a  contract  for  16  ships  to  the  Sloan 
shipyards  and  they  had  no  right  to  assign  it  to  anybody  else,  and  we 
saia  the  only  condition  we  would  hear  of  would  be  a  condition  that 
we  were  just  as  well  protected  at  Anacortes  as  we  were  at  the  Sloan 
shipyards. 

senator  Nelson.  Seme  of  the  Government  money  had  been 
diverted  to  the  Anacortes  vard  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Exactly.  So  we  insisted  on  the  Anac<  rtes  yard  being 
behind  that  contract.  I  understand  that  s<  me  of  the  stock  of  that 
yard  is  not  owned  by  the  Sloan  Shipyards  and  that  seme  of  the  people 
out  at  Anacortes  fear  that  if  this  mortgage  is  given  and  there  is  a 
deficiency  there  they  will  lose  their  capital  investment.  Accordingly 
the  proposition  was  made  to  us  that  we  should  permit  some  of  these 
monevs  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  outstanding  pre- 
ferred, stock  and  turn  that  in  under  the  mortgage. 

Senator  Nelson.  My  recollection  is  that  something  over  $300,000 
was  diverted  to  that  Xnacortes  vard. 

Mr.  Stern.  Quite  a  considerable  sum,  sir.  We  are  going  to  insist, 
of  course,  that  we  get  a  mortgage  to  cover  our  interest  f r<  m  the 
Anacortes  yard. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  $750,000  mortgage  will  cover  both  plants  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  It  will  cover  all  three  plants,  and  that  agreement  will 
be  signed.     I  think  that  covers  the  transaction  up  to  date. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  any  data  here  about  the  Hog  Island 
contract? 

Mr.  Stern.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  not  familiar  with  that  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  The  three  fabricated  ships  contracts  I  have  not 
worked  on  except  incidentally.     I  took  care  of  a  great  many  of  the 
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other  contracts  but  I  had  substantially  nothing  to  do  with  the  three 
fabricated  ship  contracts  whatever. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  are  the  three? 

Mr.  Stern.  The  Submarine  Boat  Co.,  the  American  International, 
and  the  Merchants'  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  all  on  the  Delaware,  are  thev  not  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  No,  sir;  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.  is  at  Newark.  One 
of  the  others  is  at  Bristol,  I  believe,  and  the  other  at  Hog  Island. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Stern,  do  you  know  anything  about  the.  facts 
concerning  the  ships  being  constructed  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co. 
on  the  Delaware  River.  These  are  contracts  with  different  parties 
that  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Government.  You  do  not  know 
anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  do  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  it  has  not  appeared  in  the  record  yet. 
but  do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Mr.  Ferris  tendered  his 
resignation  and  it  was  accepted  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  so  understand  it,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Senator  Jones  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  getting  commendatory  letters  since  he  had  resigned. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Senator  Jones.  Not  commendatory  letters,  Senator,  but  there  were 
interviews  that  purported  to  have  been  given  to  the  papers  by  Mr. 
Hurley  and  Mr.  Piez,  rather  giving  him  a  fair  certificate. 

Mr.  Stern.  I  was  not  present  at  any  of  the  interviews,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  the  substance  of  the  interviews  was. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  matter,  Mr.  Stern,  that  you 
think  we  ought  to  go  into  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  No,  sir.  I  just  wanted  to  make  it  plain  that  in  the 
contract  that  Mr.  Sloan  said  he  refused  to  sign  but  was  perfectly 
willing  to  sign  there  were  just  a  few  little  points  that  he  objected  to. 
Naturally  he  objects  to  our  exercising  supervision,  but  it  was  never 
a  question  of  our  not  exercising  supervision  it  was  a  question  of 
whether  we  should  take  over  the  plant  or  let  them  continue  under 
our  supervision 

Senator  Nelson.  You  had  a  right  under  the  contract  to  take  it 
over? 

Mr.  Stern.  We  had  a  right  to  take  it  over  if  the  progress  was  un- 
satisfactory. We  preferred  to  give  them  a  chance  to  work  it  out, 
and  that  was  the  arrangement  we  adopted. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  only  operating  for  his  account,  as 
it  were  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  We  have  been  operating  for  his  account.  He  still  has 
the  right  to  name  the  men.  His  old  employees  are  kept  there,  we 
merely  exercise  a  veto  power  on  those  men,  and  if  they  are  in  the 
wrong  positions  we  have  the  right  to  shift  them  to  the  right  positions. 
Mr.  Sloan,  if  he  objects  to  the  management,  has  the  right  to  arbitrate 
almost  any  question  under  this  contract. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  about  material?  Do  you  exercise  a  veto 
on  the  purchase  of  material? 

Mr.  Stern.  All  commitments;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  same  as  labor  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  The  same  as  labor. 

Senator  Jones.  In  this  new  contract  is  there  any  new  arrangement 
made  with  reference  to  his  salary  ? 
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Mr.  Stern.  No;  that  stays  at  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  paid  by  the  Sloan  shipyards  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  By  the  Sloan  shipyards. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Piez  sent  us  down  an  answer 
to  our  request  for  a  statement  showing  the  previous  salaries  or  com- 
pensation of  employees  now  receiving  $200  per  month  and  over,  as 
shown  on  the  list  dated  December  22,  1917,  for  the  American  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Co.  The  statement  gives  a  list  of  previous 
salaries,  but  it  does  not  give  the  present  salaries.  Of  course  we  can 
get  that  by  referring  to  the  record,  but  I  wonder  if  you  could  not 
take  this  statement  back  so  that  we  will  have  it  in  convenient  shape. 

Mr.  Stern.  A  comparative  statement  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  have  one  column  of  what  jou  are  paying 
now,  so  that  we  can  see  it.  This  list  gives  the  previous  salary,  but 
it  does  not  cover  what  you  are  paying  now. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  will  find  that  in  the  record.  The  old  pay 
roll  appears  at  page  245.  There  are  only  slight  increases,  $500  a 
month  and  the  like ;  little  things  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Johnson,  did  you  ask  Admiral  Bowles 
that  he  furnish  a  list  of  those  who  were  rendering  service  without 
compensation  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  No*  I  did  not  ask  him,  but  Admiral  Bowles 
on  one  occasion  here  did  furnish  a  letter  from  these  gentlemen  in 
which  the  names  of  those  who  were  rendering  service  without  com- 
pensation were  set  forth.  There  are  a  half  dozen  names  to  conjure 
with  in  that  particular  connection.  That  has  been  furnished,  Mr. 
Chairman,  ana  is  here,  some  place. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  in  the  record  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  It  may  be;  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it, 
however. 

Do  you  know  the  gentleman  named  Robinson — I  find  that  there 
are  two  Robinsons,  one  connected  with  the  Submarine  Boat  Co. 

Mr.  Stern.  One  connected  with  the  Merchants  Shipbuilding  Co. 
and  one  with  the  International. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  it.     Are  they  related  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  some  information  I 
would  like  to  have  Mr.  Stern  furnish  if  he  can,  please.  I  think  he 
can.  I  should  like  to  know  the  number  of  ships  being  constructed 
by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.  that  have  been  commandeered  by  the 
Snipping  Board,  with  the  price  they  were  being  constructed  for 
under  private  contracts,  and  the  names  of  the  men  for  whom  they 
were  being  constructed,  and  the  price  the  Shipping  Board  is  taking 
them  over  at. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  if  you  could  furnish  that,  Mr. 
Stern. 

Mr.  Stern.  We  can  furnish  it;  yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  not  received  the 
information  that  was  asked  for  yesterday  regarding  the  expenditure 
by  Mr.  Ferris,  have  you,  and  what  was  paid  to  him? 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  has  not  come  in  yet. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Stern,  who  carried  on  the 
negotiations  for  this  Hog  Island  contract  ?  Was  that  under  Admiral 
Capps's  administration? 

56146— 18— vol  2 8 
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Mr.  Stern.  It  started  in  Gen.  Goethals's  administration,  I  believe, 
and  was  continued  during  Admiral  Capps's  time.  I  believe  it  was 
carried  on  under  Admiral  Capps,  and  Admiral  Capps  and  Mr. 
Bulkley  and  a  Mr.  Saeger  would  Tbe  familiar  with  that.  Mr.  Bulkley 
and  Mr.  Saeger  are  both  attorneys  in  the  War  Industries  Board. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  not  with  you  now? 

Mr.  Stern.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  carried  on  the  negotiations  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  On  behalf  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  On  behalf  of  the  Government;  though  I  understand 
Admiral  Capps  took  a  considerable  part  in  the  negotiations. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  were  the  men  on  the  other  side  who  opened 
the  negotiations  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  For  the  contractors  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stern.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  give  you  that  accurately, 
Senator.  I  know  some  of  them.  With  the  Submarine  Boat  Corpo- 
ration, the  negotiations  were  carried  on  by  a  Mr.  Stroock;  he  is  of 
the  firm  of  Stroock  &  Stroock,  of  New  York  City. 

Senator  Nelson.  Architects? 

Mr.  Stern.  Lawyers.  The  American  International  Corporation 
was,  I  believe,  represented  by  Mr.  Begg,  of  the  New  York  firm  of 
Byrne  &  Cutcheon. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Were  they  lawyers,  too? 

Mr.  Stern.  They  were  lawyers,  too.  Then  the  Merchants  Ship- 
building Corporation  was  represented,  as  I  remember,  by  the  firm  of 
McKinstry,  Taylor  &  Patterson.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  the 
exact  name. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Bulkley  represented  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Senator  Calder.  Is  he  connected  with  your  office? 

Mr.  Stern.  No.  You  see,  Senator,  Gen.  Goethals's  legal  staff  had 
resigned  at  that  time  and  went  to  work  for  the  War  Industries  Board; 
and  Mr.  Hurley  knew  Mr.  Bulkley  and  I  assume  that  he  recommended 
Mr.  Bulkley  to  Admiral  Capps,  and  we  all  came  over  immediately  at 
Admiral  Capps's  request,  because  at  that  time  there  was  not  very 
much  work  for  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  we  helped  out  Admiral 
Capps  until  we  got  some  other  men  in  and  Mr.  Bulkleygradually 
worked  up  an  organization,  and  then  we  went  back  to  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  Mr.  Bulkley  kpow  about  this  before  Admiral 
Capps  came  in  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  It  was  prepared  and  ready  for  signature  when 
Admiral  Capps  came  in,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  As  1  understand  it,  Senator,  Admiral  Capps  had  a 
great  many  other  important  changes  embodied  in  it. 

Senator  Jones.  I  know,  but  was  it  not  prepared  for  his  signature 
when  he  came  in  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council,  of  Seattle,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  petition  relating 
to  the  matter  of  conscription  of  labor,  which  was  brought  up  in  this 
committee.     They  refer  to  that  fact,  and  I  think  that  in  justice  to 
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them  this  letter  and  this  resolution  should  be  made  a  part  of  our 
record. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

(The  letter  and  resolution  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  as 

follows:) 

Central  Labor  Council,  of  Seattle  and  Vicinity, 

Affiliated  with  American  Federation  of  Labor, 

Hon.  Wesley  L.  Jones.  SfaUle<  Wa*h>  January  *'•  1918- 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pear  Sir:  Inclosed  you  will  please  find  resolution  adopted  by  the  Central  Labor 
Council  at  its  last  regular  meeting,  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  conscription  of  labor. 

For  our  soldiery  conscription  and  efficiency  may  go  hand  in  hand,  but  certainly 
not  with  regard  to  the  labor  so  vitally  necessary  for  the  construction  of  ships  and 
munitions.  Efficiency  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  greatest  possible  measure  of 
freedom  bein?  enjoyed  by  the  workers.  The  cases  of  the  soldier  and  the  mechanic 
are  exactly  the  opposite,  what  makes  for  efficiency  in  one,  directly  would  bring 
about  inefficiency  and  ruin  if  applied  to  the  other. 

We  have  reports  in  our  daily  papers  that  commissions  are  leaving  the  East  to  visit 
Seattle  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  methods  by  which  the  greatest  degree  of 
efficiency  was  established  in  our  shipyard  plants  of  any  in  the  United  States.  In- 
vestigators might  just  as  well  save  the  time  and  money  and  stay  at  home,  as  the  price 
of  a  postage  stamp  will  communicate  the  information  that  organization  among  the 
workers  is  responsible  for  the  efficiency  in  the  Seattle  shipyards.  Give  the  men  in 
the  East  a  share  of  responsibility,  just  working  conditions  and  an  organization  in  which 
each  man  knows  the  other  as  brother,  and  teamwork  and  efficiency  will  follow.  All 
talk  of  labor  conscription  is  the  most  utter  rot  in  this  hour  when  the  cry  of  the  Nation 
is  for  efficiency. 

Feeling  assured  that  there  is  no  need  for  alarm  over  this  matter  with  sane  men  at 
the  helm,  and  believing  you  will  be,  as  we  are,  unalterably  opposed  to  any  such- 
venture,  as  the  newspapers  seem  to  take  seriously.  I  am, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

[seal. |  James  A.  Duncan, 

.  Secretary. 

To  the  officers  and  members  of  Hope  Lodge,  No.  79,  greeting: 

Whereas  through  the  press  we  are  informed  that  labor  will  be  conscripted  to  push  the  work 
of  shipbuilding  ana  other  work  requisite  to  the  efficient  conducting  of  the  war:  and 

Whereas  an  agreement  is  already  in  effect  between  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  providing  necessary  machinery  for  securing 
efficient  labor  for  war  emergency  service;  and 

Whereas  in  the  first  two  days  of  the  operation  of  the  United  States  employment  office 
in  the  city  of  Seattle,  approximately  5,000  jobless  men  who  are  eager  to  work  are 
registered  and  many  thousands  turned  away:  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  Hope  Lodge,  No.  79,  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
tielievee  that  labor  has  demonstrated  that  it  needs  no  compulsion,  as  witness  the 
large  number  of  ships  that  are  being  launched  from  the  ship  yards  of  Seattle  in  record 
time,  as  well  as  other  work  necessary  to  the  furtherance  oi  the  war,  large  numbers  of 
men  Wing  employed  on  this  work  covering  in  many  cases  the  24  hours  of  the  dayr 
while  men  are  to  be  seen  seeking  employment  at  the  different  ship  yards  in  large 
numbers.  This  speaks  for  itself.  The  function  of  labor  is  production  and  its  hands 
have  ever  been  neld  out  to  perform  this  function.  Any  deviation  from  this  has 
been  brought  about  by  manipulators  and  speculators,  seeking  to  rob  labor,  which 
produces  all,  of  its  just  reward:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  Hope  Lodge,  No.  79,  strongly  protest  against  the 
conscription  of  labor  as  being  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional  and  opposed  to  the 
cardinal  principles  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  it  will  thwart  the  end 
in  view  by  taking  away  the  initiative  of  the  worker  by  robbing  work  of  its  expression. 
Laljor  must  be  free  and  unfettered,  the  more  so  when  wealth  is  not  conscripted;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  submitted  to  the  (  entral  Labor  <  ouncil  and  Metal 
Trades  Council  for  indorsement  and  copies  sent  to  our  Senator  and  (  ongressmen  and 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Indorsed  by  Metal  Trades  Council  January  8.  1918.  Bkrt  SwAm   Secretary 

Indorsed  bv  Central  Labor  Council  of  Seattle  and  vicinitv  Januarv  16.  1918. 

James  A.  IHwcav.  Secretartf 
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Senator  Jones.  I  also  have  an  extract  from  a  letter  that  I  also 
want  to  put  into  the  record,  which  I  hope  Mr.  Browne,  of  the  pur- 
chasing department,  will  examine.  I  call  it  to  his  attention.  It  is  a 
letter  from  the  Nisqually-Russell  Car  &  Locomotive  Works,  Tacoma, 
Wash.     They  say: 

Wo  have  been  endeavoring  to  secure  the  drawings  and  blue  prints  and  specifications 
for  the  ship  davits  railing  stanchions  engine  room  ventilators  mushroom  ventilators, 
lifeboats  and  life  rafts  for  several  months  and  have  made  many  personal  calls  at  the 
offices  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in  Seattle  for  this  purpose,  and  we  are 
advised  that  these  drawings  and  specifications  are  expected  daily  from  Washington 
but  have  not  yet  been  received.  Meanwhile  many  hulls  are  nearing  completion  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  several  ships  will  be  ready  to  launch  in  the  near  future 
without  being  complete,  for  the  reason  that  the  various  yards  can  not  get  information 
regarding  these  various  parts. 

1  think  that  is  a  matter  which  should  have  the  very  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Shipping  Board.  It  suggests  that  the  plan  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Browne  and  the  corporation  of  simply  sending  out 
letters  to  those  that  they  know  with  reference  to  matters  of  this  kind 
is  not  a  plan  that  gets  the  widest  publicity  and  brings  what  they  need 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  who  are  prepared  to  make  proposals. 
I  want  to  put  that  in  the  record,  and  as  I  say,  I  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  people. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  make  one  inquiry.  I  observe 
that  the  American  International  contract,  concerning  which  Mr.  Piez 
has  made  a  report  very  recently,  is  countersigned  by T.  A.  Vanderlip. 
I  suppose  that  is  the  gentleman  connected  with  the  National  City 
Bank,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  assume  so,  sir.     Those  are  the  initials. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  also  observe  thgtt  the  contract  with  the  Mer- 
chants Shipbuilding  Corporation  is  countersigned  by  W.  A.  Har- 
riman.  Is  that  the  gentleman  connected  with  the  Harriman  financial 
interests  and  the  Harriman  Bank  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  rather  think  so;  that  is  my  impression. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  there  any  means  by  which  we  can  determine 
the  relationship  existing  between  these  corporations  that  have 
entered  into  these  contracts,  or  the  relations  between  interlocking 
corporations  that  are  the  basis  of  the  corporations  which  have  made 
the  contracts  with  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  think  they  will  certainly  answer  any  questions  that 
wo  put  up  to  them,  and  if  we  merely  ask  for  a  list  of  stockholders  I 
feel  sure  we  will  get  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  personally  anything  about  the 
interlocking  corporations  that  form  the  basis  of  any  of  these  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  do  not,  sir:  except  what  was  just  general  talk  in  New 
York  at  the  time  the  American  International  was  started.  I  mean 
that  everybody  throughout  the  country  generally  knew  with  what 
concerns  the  American  International  was  connected.  It  was  just  a 
matter  of  common  talk,  and  printed  in  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  concerns  were  those? 

Mr.  Stern.  As  I  remember,  Stone  and  Webster  were  connected 
with  it,  and  the  National  City  Bank,  and  a  whole  string  of  concerns. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  concerns  reached  to  the  Steel  Corporation 
as  well  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  could  not  say,  Senate. r. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  that  the  general  understanding? 
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Mr.  Stern.  I  rather  think  that  is  true;  I  am  not  sure.  I  just  have 
a  general  impression  of  that  now;  it  is  some  time  ago. 

Senator  Johnson.  Take  the  Harriman  contract.  Did  that  reach 
into  the  same  basic  corporations  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  do  not  Know. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  that  generally  conceded  to  be  the  fact? 

Mr.  Stern.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Johnson.  Could  you  tell  me  any  way  in  which  the  direct 
information  could  be  obtained  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  should  think  so,  sir.  I  should  think  they  would  very 
gladly  furnish  a  list  of  stockholders  if  we  asked  them  for  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  that  would  not  give  me  the  information. 
You  see,  we  obtained  from  Admiral  Bowles  a  statement  from  Moody's 
Manual  concerning  the  American  International,  but  the  mere  names 
of  the  stockholders  perhaps  would  not  afford  the  connection  we 
desired.  Is  there  anybody  connected  with  the  Shipping  Board  who 
is  familiar  with  these  interlocking  financial  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  I  can  inquire  about  that  for  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson.  Tnank  vou.  I  wish  vou  would.  There  is  noth- 
ing  that  need  take  you  from  your  way  in  the  matter  at  all. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  a  resolution  prepared  to 
offer  to  the  committee,  and  I  think  I  shall  offer  it  to-day.  Mr. 
Robinson  made  on  Saturday  a  very  interesting  statement  with  regard 
to  this  matter  of  concrete  ships.  I  am  willing  to  let  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  know  that  if  the}'  want  to  consider  these  proposi- 
tions and  even  to  spend  some  of  the  money  of  the  Fleet  Corporation 
in  testing  them,  I  would  not  criticise  them  for  doing  so.  So  I  am 
going  to  propose  this  resolution  to  the  committee: 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  belief  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  that  the  suggestions 
submitted  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Robinson  concerning  the  building  of  concrete 
ships  have  much  merit,  and  we  recommend  their  prompt  consideration  by  the  United 
States  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  We  believe  that  a  bodv  composed:  of  concrete, 
naval,  and  maritime  engineers  of  high  standing  should  be  called  to  Washington  and 
asked  and  directed  to  consider  and  pass  upon  the  feasibility  of  concrete  over-sea  ship 
construction,  and  if  the  same  is  deemed  feasible  to  prepare  and  recommend  the  design 
of  a  ship  best  adapted  to  serve  the  immediate  war  needs,  and  if  such  a  design  is  pre- 
pared and  recommended  we  believe  the  United  States  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
should  proceed  immediately  to  the  construction  of  such  ships  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner,  either  through  private  or  public  agencies  at  the  same  time  taking  steps  to 
provide  for  the  equipment  of  the  same,  all  to  be  done  without  hindering  or  delaying 
the  expeditious  construction  of  steel  and  wooden  ships. 

Senator  Vabdaman.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of 
merit  in  it,  but  my  lack  of  information  on  the  subject  is  so  very  great, 
my  ignorance  is  so  profound,  that  I  ask  to  be  excused  from  voting 
on  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  ought 
to  jp  into  these  experiments  at  this  time.  The  Shipping  Board  has 
a  big  shipbuilding  program  which  they  ought  to  go  on  with  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible,  and  to  go  off  on  a  tangent  on  something  that 
is  in  an  experimental  stage  at  this  time  seems  to  me  to  be  utterly 
out  of  place. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  let  this  resolution 
rest  for  a  few  days  anyway.  If  we  knew  it  would  accomplish  what 
this  man  stated,  of  course,  we  would  all  favor  it,  but  I  am  not  in  a 
state  of  mind  to  vote  on  it  this  afternoon. 
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Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  this  to  Senator 
Nelson,  that  if  tliis  had  for  its  purpose  what  lie  assumes  I  would  not 
be  in  favor  of  it  at  all.  I  do  not  want  to  go  off  on  any  tangent,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  suggestion  that  they  call  together  here  some 
naval  architects  and  some  maritime  engineers  and  concrete  experts, 
just  as  we  did  with  reference  to  the  liberty  motor,  and  see  if  they  can 
design  a  ship  that  could  be  built  expeditiously  and  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  present  program,  is  a  good  one,  and  if  it  would  utilize 
these  materials  which  are  now  not  being  used  and  labor  that  is  not 
being  used  to  provide  the  ships  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  war  it 
would  be  a  wise  thing  to  do.  This  is  only  suggestive,  aad  simply 
to  let  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  know  that  if  they  take  up  a 
matter  of  that  kind  and  try  to  develop  something  out  of  it  they  will 
not  be  subject  to  criticism,  so  far  as  tnat  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  contemplated  there  shall  be  no  delay 
or  hindrance  to  the  present  program. 

Senator  Johnson.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  language  of 
the  resolution,  Mr.  Chairman?  1  think  it  has  been  very  carefully 
drawn: 

We  recommend  their  prompt  consideration  by  the  United  States  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation. 

Then,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  Senator  Nelson,  the  resolution 
proceeds : 

We  believe  that  a  body  composed  of  concrete,  naval,  and  maritime  engineers  of 
high  standing  should  be  called  to  Washington  and  asked  and  directed  to  consider  and 

Sass  upon  the  feasibility  of  concrete  over-seas  ship  construction,  and  if  the  same  is 
eemed  feasible  to  prepare  and  recommend  the  design  of  a  ship  best  adapted  to 
serve,  etc. 

It  is  merely  a  recommendatory  resolution  with  respect  to  a  matter 
of  extraordinary  importance,  and  as  it  is  in  that  form,  not  asking 
anything  except  consideration  and  the  determination  of  feasibility, 
I  think  it  is  a  resolution  that  we  could  very  readily  pass. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  rainbow  chasing  now, 
running  after  something  that  is  in  the  crudest  experimental  stage. 
The  Shipping  Board  has  a  big  job  on  its  hands  to  carry  out  the  steel 
and  wooden  ship  contracts  they  have  made,  and  we  want  to  expedite 
that  work,  and  I  can  not  see  that  this  would  do  any  good. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Robinson,  and  I  think  when  we  are  under- 
taking something  as  important  as  the  construction  of  the  biggest 
mercantile  fleet  m  the  world,  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen — 
and  that  is  what  we  are  doing  now — we  ought  to  utilize  every  agency 
of  ship  construction  that  we  possibly  can.  We  are  not  going  to  com- 
plete our  ships  in  the  very  near  future:  we  are  going  to  be  after  this, 
in  my  judgment,  for  some  time.  So,  il  the  concrete  ship  will  do  any- 
thing like  what  Mr.  Robinson  claims  for  it,  it  will  be  both  better  and 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  the  wooden  ship  or  the  steel  ship.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  it  will  be  either,  but  if  it  can  be  constructed 
for  50  per  cent,  or  even  two- thirds,  of  the  cost  of  the  wooden  ship  or 
the  steel  ship,  as  he  said  it  could,  it  is  our  bounden  duty  as  business 
men,  I  think,  to  make  the  experiment.  And  what  would  the  small 
sum  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  million  dollars  for  experimentation 
amount  to  when  we  are  expending  at  the  present  time,  as  I  under- 
stand itf  $1,750,000,000  on  these  snips  and  undoubtedly  will  expend 
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a  great  deal  more  before  we  get  through  ?  Senator  Jones's  proposition 
merely  suggests,  as  Senator  Johnson  so  clearly  brought  out,  a  study 
of  this  guestion,  the  bringing  together  of  these  great  experts  to  see  if 
something  can  not  be  devised,  and  if  from  the  union  of  these  men  in 
council  we  can  develop  something,  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  tried. 
I  think  this  is  the  most  progressive  age  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
we  are  certainly  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  war  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  the  greatest  emergencies  are  confronting  us  as  a  Nation 
that  we  have  ever  had  to  deal  with,  and  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to 
try  anything  that  is  as  promising  as  these  concrete  ships.  So  I 
strongly  favor  that  resolution. 

(Upon  roll  call  the  motion  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  5  in  the 
affirmative  to  2  in  the  negative.) 

The  Chairman.  The  ayes  have  it;  the  motion  is  agreed  to,  and 
we  will  send  it  down  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for  their 
consideration. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to 
meet  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  Thursday,  January  31,  1918.) 
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THURSDAY,  JANUABY  31,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcher  (chairman),  Ransdell,  Vardaman, 
Bankhead,  Nelson,  Jones,  Harding,  Calder,  and  Johnson. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  Mr.  Williams,  the  State  engi- 
neer of  New  York,  here  this  afternoon,  and  I  suggest  that  we  hear 
him  now. 

Will  you  state  your  full  name  and  place  of  residence,  Mr.  Williams? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANK  M.  WILLIAMS,  STATE  ENGINEER 

OF  NEW  YOEK,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Williams.  My  name  is  Frank  M.  Williams;  I  reside  in  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

llie  Chairman.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  now? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  the  State  engineer  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and,  as  such,  am  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  State  Barge 
Canal. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  had  charge  of  that  work,  Mr. 
Williams? 

Mr.  Williams.  About  five  vears. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  now  as  to  the  work  on  the 
Barge  Canal? 

Mr.  Williams.  May  I  make  a  general  statement,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  order  to  refresh  your  recollection  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  this  canal,  I  have  here  [indicating]  a  map,  which  shows  its 
location  across  the  State  of  New  York.  1  ou  will  observe  from  that 
that  the  Barge  Canal  includes  something  more  than  what  we  call 
the  Erie  Canal.  It  includes  more  than  a  connection  between  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Hudson  River ;  because,  under  the  same  act  under  which 
we  are  operating,  in  the  construction  of  the  main-line  canal,  or  the 
east  and  west  canal,  we  are  also  constructing  the  Champlain  Canal, 
which  extends  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Champlain;  the 
Oswego  Canal,  which  extends  from  a  junction  with  the  Erie  Canal  to 
Lake  Ontario;  and  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal,  which  connects  the 
Erie  Canal  with  the  central  New  York  lakes.  As  far  as  the  imme- 
diate interest  in  the  canal  is  concerned,  however,  the  East  and  West 
Canal  is  the  principal  line. 
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The  Chairman.  What  are  those  distances? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Erie  Canal  is  about,  in  round  numbers,  340 
miles  long ;  the  Champlain  Canal  is  60  miles  long. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  say  the  Erie  is  340  miles;  give  the 
termini  of  that,  please. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  extends  from  the  Niagara  River  at  Tonawanda 
to  Waterford,  on  the  Hudson  River. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  right  north  of  Troy,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  width  of  the  canal,  and  what  is  its 
depth  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  depth  of  the  canal  is  uniformly  12  feet;  and 
the  width  is  not  less  than  75  feet  on  the  bottom.  About  52  per  cent 
of  that  canal,  however,  has  a  width  in  excess  of  75  feet,  lying  in  the 
bed  of  the  Mohawk,  Seneca,  and  Oneida  Rivers,  and  Oneida  Lake; 
and  in  those  sections  it  has  a  width  of  200  feet.  The  minimum  cross- 
sectional  area  is  fixed  by  law  at  1,128  feet. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  locks? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  locks  are  36  in  number,  between  Waterford 
and  the  Niagara :  they  have  a  capacity  of  300  feet  in  length,  44£  feet 
wide,  and  12  feet  of  water  over  the  miter  sills. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  are  there? 

Mr.  Williams.  Thirty-six. 

The  Chairman.  The  map  shows  36. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is.  we  are  speaking  now  of  the  East  and  West 
Canal — the  Erie  Canal. 

The  Chairman.  The  Erie  Canal — that  connects  with  what? 

Mr.  Willi  a  ms.  That  is  the  one  that  connects  the  Niagara  River,  or 
Lake  Erie,  with  the  Hudson  River  at  Waterford. 

Senator  Calder.  That  connects  the  Hudson  River  with  the  Great 
Lakes,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  with  Lake  Erie.  The  other  connection,  the 
Oswego  Canal,  connects  the  Hudson  River  with  Lake  Ontario. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  it  follow  the  line  of  the  old  canal? 

Mr.  Williams.  Very  closely;  yes,  sir,  except  that  the  old  canal 
wTas  built  uniformly  in  an  artificial  channel. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  This  canal  is  built  in  the  beds  of  rivers  and  streams 
wherever  possible,  leaving  altogether  the  artificial  channel. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  have  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  the  old  canal, 
because  I  was  a  passenger  on  it  in  1849;  I  went  the  whole  length  of 
the  old  canal. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  before  my  day,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  next  canal :  give  us  the  termini  and  the 
distance  of  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Champlain  Canal  has  its  southern  terminus 
at  Troy,  right  near  Waterford,  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  its  north- 
ern terminus  on  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  it  is  60 
miles  long. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  there  an  outlet  to  the  north  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain by  the  Richelieu  River? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir:  there  is. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  is  there  a  canal  there  which  connects  that 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  River? 
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Mr.  Williams.  Yes:  the  Canadian  Canal,  known  as  the  Chamblv 
Canal. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  that  run  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  River? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  it  is  a  canal  built  around  some  rapids  in  the 
Richelieu  River;  but  it  makes  navigation  possible  between  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  Lake  Champlain. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  next  canal;  please  describe  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  By  the  way,  the  Champlain  Canal  is  built;  the 
Oswego  Canal  is  also  built  and  extends  from  Lake  Ontario  to  a 
junction  of  the  Erie  Canal;  that  is  22  miles  long  and  that  is  finished. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  see  there  is  a  branch  leading  south  from  those 
two  lakes. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  Lake  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lake. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  those  lakes  navigable? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  For  how  long  a  distance? 

Mr.  Williams.  About  40  miles  each. 

The  Chairman.  Do  all  of  these  canals  have  a  depth  of  12  feet? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  the  canal  has  a  uniform  depth  and  a 
uniform  lock  capacity,  and  except  for  the  widening  in  the  natural 
river  channels  and  lakes  it  is  of  uniform  width. 

The  Chairman.  Please  describe  the  next  canal. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  next  canal  is  the  one  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred,  which  connected  the  Erie  Canal  with  the  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  Lakes,  and  that  is  known  as  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  seems  to  be  a  branch  running  north  from 
that,  too,  judging  from  this  map  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  Oswego  Canal,  which  I  described  a 
moment  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  beyond  the  branch  that  goes  into  Cayuga 
Lake  there  is  apparently  another  branch  running  north.  Is  that  a 
canal? 

Mr.  Williams  (examining  map).  No.  That  is  a  division  boundary 
line. 

Senator  Nelson.  This  [indicating  on  map]  is  the  Oswego  Canal? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  Oswego  Canal,  and  this  is  the  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  Canal. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  do  you  call  this  canal  [indicating  on 
map]? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  not  a  canal ;  that  is  a  feeder  to  the  main 
canal,  for  the  water  supply. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  [indicating]  a  feeder,  too? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  another  division  boundary  line. 

The  Chairman.  This  canal  from  here  [indicating]  turning  to  the 
west  is  what? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  canal  from  that  point  west  is  a  part  of  Erie 
Canal,  and  that  line  [indicating]  contains  the  only  work  that  is  not 
complete.  We  have  all  work  under  contract  and  will  have  the  canal 
opened  on  May  15,  unless  our  contractors  are  held  up  by  the  impos- 
sibility of  getting  coal  or  supplies. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  is  the  summit  level  of  the  canal? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  summit  level  of  the  canal  is  at  Rome,  just 
where  it  was  in  the  old  times. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Will  you  point  it  out  on  this  map? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  sir;  it  is  right  there  [indicating]. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that,  going  from  the  east,  you  would  go  up 
until  you  got  to  that  point  [indicating],  and  then  from  there  west  it 
is  down  grade? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  precisely;  from  there  west  it  is  down  grade 
to  that  point  [indicating]  :  and  then  it  rises  again  uniformly,  going 
to  the  west;  in  other  words,  there  is  a  summit  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oneida  Lake. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  the  lowest  place  [indicating]? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  lowest  place;  and  just  east  of  that  is 
what  we  call  the  summit  level,  because  there  is  no  opportunity,  except 
through  artificial  means,  of  getting  water  into  that  summit  level,  and 
that  is  the  reason  for  building  this  reservoir  system  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Williams,  will  you  go  on  with  your  statement 
that  you  wanted  to  submit  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well.  I  wanted  to  submit  to  the  committee  this: 
That  the  Erie  Canal,  which  is  the  main  east  and  west  canal  across 
the  State  of  New  York,  lying  almost  directly  on  the  route  of  direct 
transportation  from  the  West  to  the  East,  will  be  open  for  navigation 
in  May,  1918 — on  May  15. 

The  difficulty  with  the  canal  is  that  there  is  little  floating  equip- 
ment at  this  time ;  and  the  reason  for  that  is  that  the  old  canal,  which 
we  enlarged,  had  a  complement  of  small  boats,  240-ton  boats,  which 
have  gradually  been  decaying  and  becoming  unused,  rotting  away; 
and  no  private  capital  has  as  yet  invested  money  in  the  construction 
of  barges  for  the  new  canal  for  the  reason  that  until  it  is  right  up  to 
the  point  of  being  finished  that  would  have  been  an  unwise  thing 
for  private  capital  to  do. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  the  old  canal  you  had  a  towpath  and  used 
horses  and  mules  on  it,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  this  new  canal  that  is  done  away 
with. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  ro  towpa'h  on  the  new  canal? 

Mr.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  tin*  boats  urc  to  b -.»  pulled  by  their  own 
motive  power,  are  they? 

Senator  Caldek.  Or  by  tugs? 

Mr.  Williams.  Or  by  tugs.  Now.  the  canal  was  planned  and 
built,  of  course,  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  We  have  calculated  that 
it  would  take  four  or  five  years  for  the  canal  to  reach  its  full  capacity, 
and  its  capacity  of  a  minimum  of  10.000.000  tons  of  freight,  wnich  I 
think  it  would  have  done  if  the  war  had  not  upset  commercial  condi- 
tions to  the  extent  that  it  has. 

For  a  considerable  period  prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  our  railroads  were  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
gested, and  the  placing  of  embargoes  on  various  classes  of  freight 
had  become  necessary,  and  the  necessity  was  occurring  at  increas- 
ingly frequent  intervals.  Since  our  participation  in  the  struggle 
even  greater  demands  have  been  made  upon  our  rail  lines  and  it  has 
been  found  that  the  consequent  congestion,  due  to  lack  of  rolling 
stock,  motive  power,  and  terminals  required  to  meet  the  extraordi- 
nary requirements,  has  become  so  great  that  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  take  over  the  operation  of  the  railroads, 
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and  probably  with  them  all  the  transportation  facilities  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  permit,  by  coordination,  of  a  solution  of  the 
transportation  problem.  Even  in  advance  of  this  step  the  Govern- 
ment had  found  it  essential  to  take  over  and  provide  for  trans- 
Atlantic  shipping.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  in  working  out 
the  problem  the  Government  began  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  line  of 
communication  and  is  gradually  working  back  to  the  points  where 
originate  the  freights  which  must  ultimately  be  delivered  in  Europe. 
It  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  probability,  then,  that  as  the  govern- 
mental control  of  transportation  is  extended  and  perfected,  not  only 
the  railways  of  the  country  but  its  waterways  and  highways  must 
also  be  called  upon,  under  a  regulated  plan,  to  perform  their  pro- 
portionate part,  and  the  Erie  Barge  Canal  thus  assumes  an  impor- 
tance as  a  militarv  adjunct  not  dreamed  of  by  its  projectors,  who 
had  in  mind  only  its  commercial  possibilities. 

It  is  an  artery  leading  from  trie  very  heart  of  the  Middle  West 
and  serves  as  a  very  natural  outlet  for  freights  originating  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region  and  destined  for  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  is 
capable  of  floating  upwards  of  10.000.000  tons  of  freight  per  year, 
and  as  the  one  phase  in  our  transportation  problem  which  stands 
out  preeminently  is  the  fact  that  the  constant  and  unvarying  direc- 
tion which  our  military  supplies  must  follow  is  from  west  to  east, 
the  ideal  location  of  the  canal,  which  lies  directly  upon  this  west- 
to-east  line,  can  be  readily  appreciated.  The  great  lack  of  the  canal 
system,  and  that  which  may  prevent  it  from  playing  the  part  it 
should  play  in  this  emergency,  is  the  shortage  of  proper  barges  at 
present  available.  This  has  arisen  from  a  variety  of  causes,  more 
particularly  for  the  reason  that  the  old  canals  were  used  by  a  num- 
ber of  small  companies  and  individual  boat  owners,  who  propelled 
their  boats  by  means  of  horsepower  and  whose  capital  investment 
was  relatively  small.  Inasmuch  as  the  barge  canals  are  not  pro- 
vided with  towing  paths  and  all  craft  moving  upon  them  must  be 
propelled  by  mechanical  power,  this  fact,  together  with  the  largely 
increased  size  of  boat  which  can  be  accommodated,  will  require 
much  larger  investments  than  have  hitherto  been  necessary,  and  as 
a  result  present  boat  owners  have  hesitated  to  construct  barges 
capable  of  using  the  full  dimensions  of  the  new  canals  until  the 
enlarged  canals  were  really  thrown  open  for  the  accommodation  of 
such  floating  equipment.  It  has  always  been  assumed  by  the  canal 
authorities  that  a  period  of  four  or  five  years  would  probably  elapse 
before  sufficient  barges  had  been  constructed  to  permit  the  canals  to 
carry  their  maximum  capacity.  This  is  in  line  with  the  experience 
of  all  transportation  systems.  Such  a  gradual  development,  how- 
ever, will  not  do  in  view  of  the  present  emergency.  If  the  canal  is 
to  play  its  part  in  the  winning  of  the  war,  it  must  be  equipped  with 
boats  available  for  the  next  navigation  season,  which  will  begin  in 
May.  and  owing  to  the  unnatural  cost  of  boat-building  materials 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them  promptly,  it  has  been  apparent 
for  some  time  that  private  capital,  working  through  local  transpor- 
tation companies,  would  not  be  likely  to  meet  the  present  imperative 
demands.  Appreciating  this  fact  and  believing  in  the  canal's  ability 
to  very  materially  aid  the  present  situation,  the  commercial  organi- 
zation of  the  State,  the  State  canal  officials,  and  the  governor  and 
legislature  have  suggested  to  the  Federal  authorities  the  advisability 
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of  immediately  beginning  the  construction,  by  the  Government,  of 
barges  to  operate  on  the  canals  next  summer. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  nothing  to  gain  from  this  except  as 
one  of  the  units  of  a  Nation  which  is  at  war.  For  such  a  program 
it  will  have  provided,  at  an  expense  of  somewhat  over  $150,000,000. 
the  right  of  way,  the  medium  of  flotation,  and  assumes  all  the  bur- 
dens of  maintenance  and  operation  of  structures.  Beyond  this,  in 
its  100  years  of  canal  experience,  the  State  has  never  gone,  nor 
should  it  be  called  upon  for  anything  further  at  this  time.  The 
State's  waterways  are  as  free,  so  far  as  charge  for  their  use  is  con- 
cerned, as  are  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  upon  which  the 
Shipping  Board  proposes  to  place  Government-built  vessels.  It  is 
a  free  canal. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Government  has  decided  to  spend  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  in  building  barges  to  operate  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers,  upon  which  streams  much  money  has  been 
expended  by  the  Federal  Government  to  make  navigation  possible. 
The  States  lving  alongside  these  inland  waterways  have  not  con- 
tributed to  their  improvement.  The  freight  conveyed  upon  them 
by  the  barges  proposed  by  the  Government  will  not  move  toward 
the  east,  which  is  the  direction  which  our  war  freights  should  take 
if  they  are  to  move  on  the  well-known  principle  of  the  direct  line 
as  the  shortest  distance.  I  believe  that  when  the  Government  offi- 
cials compare  the  amount  of  benefit  which  could  be  derived  in  the 
lightening  of  congestion  on  the  east  and  west  lines  bv  the  use  of  the 
barge  canal  properlv  equipped  with  barges,  to  the  benefits  derived 
bv  the  operation  of  barges  on  any  other  inland  waterway  in  the 
Ttnited  States,  it  will  be  found,  without  question,  that  the  balance 
will  stand  in  favor  of  the  only  inland  water  route  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  connecting  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  seaboard. 

The  Chairman.  The  State  owns  the  entire  svstem  of  canals,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  State  owns  the  entire  system  and  operates  all 
the  structures,  but  never  has  operated  or  owned  any  boats. 

Senator  C  alder.  Will  you  state  at  this  point.  Mr.  Williams,  whether 
the  use  of  the  locks  is  also  free? 

Mr.  Williams.  Absolutely  free. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  style  of  boats  do  you  contemplate  using  on 
the  new  canal? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  there  have  been  propositions  advanced  for 
the  use  of  about  three  types  of  boats,  but  I  think  the  more  favorable 
type  will  be  a  boat  150  feet  long  by  a  little  over  21  feet  wide  and 
drawing  from  9  to  9£  feet  of  water. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  carrying  how  many  tons? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  kind  of  boat  will  carry  something  like  65* » 
tons.  Now,  three  of  those  boats,  with  an  additional  boat  of  the  sami* 
size,  equipped  with  power,  can  all  be  locked  through  one  of  our  locks 
at  one  lockage. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  is  the  size  of  the  locks? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  locks  are  44i  feet  wide/  a  little  over  300  feet 
long,  and  12  feet  of  water  over  the  sills. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  will  enable  you  to  put  two  boats  side  by 
side  and  have  two  endways,  or  four  going  through  the  locks  at  the 
same  time? 
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Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  if  one  of  those  bouts  is  (quipped  willi 
power,  it  can  take  those  consorts  and  draw  them  througu  the  locks. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  plan  is  to  have  one  of  them  carry  its  own 
power  i 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  to  have  three  consorts  without  any  pro- 
pelling power? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  power  do  they  contemplate  using — motor 
power  or  steam  power  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  best  power  will  be 
internal-combustion  engines. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  riprapped  the  banks  of  the  canal? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  wrhere  it  is  subject  to  wash.  But  where 
we  are  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  the  bank  limits  of 
the  canal  are  so  far  from  the  center  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  pro- 
tect that  except  at  isolated  points. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  was  that  under 
the  old  system  of  horse  and  mule  power  you  did  not  have  that  quite 
to  contend  with,  but  where  boats  have  their  own  motive  power  there 
is  apt  to  be  more  washing,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Much  more  wash.  However,  the  old  canal,  as  it 
developed  in  the  last  few  years,  has  been  operated  quite  largely  by 
motive  power  other  than  horses,  so  that  we  have  had  that  to  contend 
with  in  the  old  canal. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  is  the  ruling  width  and  depth  of  the 
canal? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  uniform  depth  is  12  feet,  and  the  minimum 
width  is  75  feet  on  the  bottom.  That  would  make  it  about  123  feet 
of  water  surface  in  an  ordinary  earth  section. 

Senator  Ransdell.  So  that  you  could  easily  propel  two  boats  with 
a  width  of  21  feet  and  a  depth  of  0  feet  side  by  side? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  There  would  be  plenty  of  space  under  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yres,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  would  need  2  or  3  feet  under  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  in  order  to  make  any  speed  on  the  canal? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  impracticable  to  drag  any  boat  on 
the  bottom  for  340  miles. 

Senator  Ransdell.  So  that  you  do  not  contemplate  having  boats 
that  draw  any  more  than  9  feet  in  the  12-foot  canal  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  maximum  ought  not  to  be  more  than  10  feet 
in  my  judgment;  I  should  say  that  the  most  economical  draft  would 
be  about  9  or  9i  feet. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  canal 
follows  the  natural  channel,  and  what  had  to  be  cut  through  the 
banks? 

Mr.  Williams.  About  52  per  cent  is  in  the  natural  channels. 

Senator  Ransdell.  In  the  natural  channels? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  old  canal  was  very  largely  alongside  of 
the  rivers? 

Mr.  Willtams.  Altogether  alongside  of  them. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  I  have  been  on  it  as  a  boy. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  old  canal,  as  I  say,  is  altogether  in  an  artificial 
channel,  whereas  the  greater  part  of  this  new  canal  is  not. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  have  riprapped  the  greater  part  of  it! 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Wherever  there  is  danger  of  wTash  you  have 
riprapped  the  banks? 

Mr.  Williams.  Wherever  there  is  any  danger  of  wash. 

Senator  Jones.  As  I  understand.  New  York  owns  the  canal  and 
maintains  it  at  its  own  expense,  and  any  citizen  has  a  right  to  use  it 
with  any  kind  of  boat  that  he  desires  to  use? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  we  are  limiting  that  to  a  boat  that  he  can 
operate  under  the  conditions  that  exist. 

Senator  Jones.  Of  course  a  man  would  not  be  allowed  to  use  it 
for  a  boat  that  could  not  be  operated  in  the  canal? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  must  be  operated  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  works. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  Senator  Calder.that  the  State  also  operated  the  locks 
free? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  also  operates  the  locks  free. 

Senator  Calder.  Without  any  expense  to  the  user. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  Those  locks  are  pretty  good  size  structures 
[handing  photograph  to  Senator  Ransdell]. 

Senator  Ransdell.  When  did  vou  sav  this  canal  would  be  com- 
pleted  so  that  it  could  be  used? 

Mr.  Willtams.  On  the  15th  of  Ma  v. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Of  this  year? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Williams,  what  is  it  proposed  that  you  shall 
ask  the  Federal  Government  for  in  the  way  of  equipment?  What 
kind  of  equipment  and  on  what  terms? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
what  terms  the  Government  ought  to  make  if  it  equipped  the  canal, 
because  T  do  not  know  what  the  policy  of  the  Government  has  been 
in  relation  to  other  waterwavs.  The  State  of  New  York  has  not 
anything  to  gain  by  the  u*e  of  this  canal  as  a  war  measure;  but  we 
do  feel  that  it  is  our  dutv  to  notify  the  Government  that  it  is  to  be 
completed  and  ready  for  operation,  if  the  Government  sees  fit  to 
use  it  and  the  State  is  willing  to  pay  the  expenses  of  maintaining  it 
and  operating  it. 

Senator  Jones.  In  other  words,  you  are  simply  asking  the  United 
States  Government  to  make  use  of  a  canal  like  a  citizen  would? 

Mr.  Williams.  Exactly. 

Senator  Jones.  And  vou  are  calling  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
you  will  have  that  readv  bv  the  middle  of  May? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Senator  Jones.  That  it  will  be  ready  to  use.  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  at  liberty  to  use  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  suppose  you  would  expect  the  Government 
to  use  it  just  like  it  would  use  any  of  the  big  natural  waterways  of 
the  United  States,  such  as  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers? 
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Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  the  Government 
proposes  to  utilize  those  channels. 

Senator  Ransdell.  There  is  a  proposition  in  the  pending  railroad 
bill  for  the  President  to  construct  barges  and  boats  for  operation  on 
the  canals  and  rivers  of  the  country,  and  to  operate  them  under  the 
Director  General  of  Railroads.  The  Director  General  of  Rail- 
roads has  been  strongly  urged  by  a  good  many  people  to  create  a  di- 
rector of  waterways,  to  operate  under  him,  and  to  push  the  build- 
ing of  these  transportation  agencies,  such  as  boats  and  barges,  on  the 
various  waterways  of  the  country,  including  canals;  and  I  know 
that  the  Erie  Canal  is  one  of  those  that  have  been  strongly  brought 
to  his  attention. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  it  operated  in 
any  way  by  the  Government  that  would  make  it  useful  as  a  trans- 
portation agency. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  would  be  no  charges  on  any  boat  from 
one  end  of  the  canal  to  the  other,  then  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  charges. 

Senator  Ransdell.  No  more  than  on  an  open  river;  no  more  than 
on  the  Hudson  River  from  Albany  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  more  than  from  Albany  to  New  York,  on  the 
Hudson.    It  is  a  free  canal. 

Senator  Jones.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  urging  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment anything,  but  are  simply  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
you  will  have  a  canal  there  ready  to  use  by  the  middle  of  May? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  all.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  part  of  the 
State  to  urge  this  thing,  because  the  State  is  not  carrying  on  the 
war;  it  merely  happens  to  have  this  canal  at  such  a  stage  that  it 
will  be  ready  on  the  15th  of  May.  Neither  is  it  within  our  province 
to  say  that  it  is  a  military  measure;  we  have  not  the  knowledge  or 
the  ability  to  determine  those  questions.  But  you  are  precisely 
right ;  it  is  our  duty  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  the 
fact  that  it  will  be  ready;  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Williams,  it  has  been  said  that  there  are 
several  hundred  barges  that  are  available  for  use  on  that  canal;  is 
that  correct,  or  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  the  situation  in  reference  to  that  is  this: 
There  are  something  like  400  of  those  240-ton  barges  which  are  in 
6uch  shape  that  they,  perhaps,  could  be  repaired  and  made  available 
for  service.  The  majority  of  those  barges  are  doing  lighterage  duty 
in  New  York  Harbor,  and  I  assume  they  would  have  to  be,  perhaps, 
commandeered  by  the  Government  to  get  this  service. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  are  doing  very  valuable  service  where 
they  are ;  is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  they  are  doing  very  valuable  service  where 
they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  owned  by  the  State? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  they  are  owned  by  individuals.  Now,  that 
type  of  barge,  however,  is  somewhat  obsolete  for  this  canal,  because 
it  is  a  good  deal  smaller  than  the  size  that  can  be  accommodated 
on  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  do  not  draw  over  6  feet,  do  they? 
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Mr.  Williams.  Six  feet  is  their  draft.  And  all  they  carry  at  thv* 
best  is  240  tons. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  do  not  have  their  own  motive  power? 

Mr.  Williams.  Very  few  of  them  have. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  the  barge  you  contemplate  will  carry  650 
tons? 

Mr.  Williams.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  And  that  would  mean 
that  a  fleet  of  four  barges  would  carry  more  than  80,000  bushels  of 
wheat ;  about  85,000  bushels. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  four  barges? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  would  carry  2,600  tons;  that  would  be  a 
pretty  good  sized  cargo  that  the  fleet  would  carry? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  the  tide  flow  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  canal — 
the  eastern  end  of  the  canal? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  it  does  in  the  Hudson  River. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  there  is  a  tidal  range  that  reaches  up  to  Troy. 

Senator  Nelson.  WelL  Troy  is  below  the  mouth  of  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  Waterf ord  and  Troy  are  practically  opposite 
each  other. 

Senator  Harding.  So  that  the  tide  reaches  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
canal  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  Would  it  be  possible  to  take  a  hull  constructed 
at  any  one  of  the  Great  Lakes  shipbuilding  plants  and  transport  it 
by  way  of  the  canal  to  New  York  City  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  would  depend  on  the  dimensions  of  the  hull. 
There  is  one  dimension  of  this  canal  that  I  have  not  given  you,  and 
that  is  the  overhead  dimension. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  the  bridge  dimension? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  the  bridge  dimension,  or  the  clearance 
line  between  the  bridge  and  the  water  surface;  that  is,  15£  feet. 
Of  course,  if  you  built  a  hull  with  upper  works  on  it  that  extended 
over  that  clearance,  it  could  not  be  accommodated  on  the  canal. 
There  are  232  bridges  crossing  this  canal,  48  of  them  are  rail- 
road bridges;  and  any  project  involving  making  these  bridges 
movable  would  involve  an  expenditure,  in  readjustment  of  railroad 
conditions,  that  would  probably  be  out  of  the  question,  and  also 
would  take  too  much  time  anyhow. 

Senator  Harding.  And  the  only  possible  object  of  making  a  greater 
clearance  would  be  to  meet  an  emergency  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  as  to  the  construction  of  those 
barges,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Government  desires  to  go  into  the 
matter  it  could  be  taken  up  on  the  Great  Lakes,  or  along  the  line  of 
the  canal  itself,  so  that  it  would  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
shipbuilding  program  of  the  Government  on  the  coast,  or  interfere 
with  the  labor  employed  in  those  plants.  It  seems  to  me,  particularly 
if  the  Government  decided  to  build  wooden  barges — most  of  the  con- 
tractors that  we  have  on  the  canal  built  their  own  hulls  for  their 
barges  and  their  floating  equipment ;  and  they  have,  in  many  cases, 
their  crews  still  with  them,  and  the  yards  in  which  they  constructed 
those  hulls. 
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Senator  Harding.  Are  there  good  facilities  at  Buffalo  for  the 
transfer  of  lake  cargoes  of  grain  to  the  barges  which  will  take  them 
to  New  York? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  there  are  fair  facilities ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Have  your  builders  considered  concrete  as  a 
material  for  making  those  barges? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  we  have  considered  it  somewhat,  although 
it  is  new  to  us.    We  have  not  done  anything  in  that  line. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  ocean  vessels  go  up  there  to  Troy — up  the 
Hudson  River? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  they  can  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  water  is  not  deep  enough  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  the  water  below  Troy  for  several  miles  is  less 
than  12  feet  at  low  tide. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  not  as  deep  as  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  as  deep  as  the  canal  at  present ;  although  the 
Government  is  dredging  there  now,  and  they  say  they  will  have  it 
done  by  spring. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  the  barges  would  have  to  go  to  New 
York  City,  if  they  carried  freight  to  be  shipped  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  they  could  meet  ocean-going  ships  as  far  up 
the  Hudson  River  as  Kingston.    That  is  above  Poughkeepsie. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  far  is  that  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  90  miles  from  New  York.  But,  of  course. 
there  are  not  any  facilities  there  great  enough  for  the  interchange  or 
freight. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  are  not  any  warehouse  facilities? 

Mr.  Williams.  No.  Of  course  the  disadvantage  of  shipping  grain 
by  barges  into  New  York  Harbor,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  that  the 
elevator  capacity  in  New  York  Harbor  is  small  at  present. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  congested  there? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  quite  congested  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  insufficient  terminal  elevators? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  they  have,  I  should  say,  a  small  capacity. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  However,  they  transfer  very  much  of  their  grain 
by  means  of  floating  elevators.  In  order  to  get  to  those  floating  ele- 
vators, they  bring  their  cars  of  grain  down  and  dump  them  into 
lighters,  and  lighter  them  into  the  ships.  Now,  one  handling  is 
done  away  with  when  this  grain  comes  down  in  barges  and  is  run 
alongside  the  ship  to  be  handled  by  floating  elevators. 

Senator  Nemon.  You  think  they  could  load  direct  from  the  barges 
into  the  ship? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir ;  they  could  with  a  floating  elevator  equip- 
ment. 

Now,  the  reason  why  private  capital  hesitates  to  embark  in  this 
proposition  of  building  barges  at  present  is,  in  my  judgement, 
because  of  the  fact  that  general  prices  of  boat-building  mate- 
rials have  pretty  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  three  years.  There 
would  be  no  investment  on  the  part  of  a  private  corporation  or  an 
individual,  except  in  its  or  his  barges;  he  would  not  have  anything 
invested  in  right  of  way ;  he  would  not  have  anv  investment  to  main- 
tain except  his  barges.  Therefore,  his  whole  capital  investment 
would  be  in  the  barges  themselves. 
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Assuming  that  he  built  barges  at  the  present  prices  and  attempted 
to  capitalize  his  operations  on  that  basis,  and  then  peace  brought  a 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  materials,  he  would  then  be  called  upon  to 
compete  with  somebody  else  who,  on  this  free  canal,  could  come  in 
and  build  barges  at  a  very  much  less  cost,  and  would  therefore 
have  a  very  much  smaller  capital  charge  and  could  operate  much 
more  cheaply,  and  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  man  who 
went  in  at  this  time  of  high  prices. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Have  your  people 
up  there  been  building  barges  to  some  extent  to  get  ready  for  the 
opening  of  the  canal? 

Mr.  Williams.  To  a  limited  extent — very  limited. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  the  State  reserve  the  power  to  regulate  the 
rates  on  the  canal  for  carrying  freight  on  the  boats  going  through  the 
canal  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  has  not  any  power  at  the  present  time;  that  may 
be  given  to  the  public-service  commission  later. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  has  not  any  power  now? 

Mr.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  has  no  power  to  regulate  rates  on  the  canal? 

Mr.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  only  regulator  would  be  the  competition 
with  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Is  the  canal  completed? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  will  be  open  next  spring.  That  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  entirely  completed,  however,  because  there  will  be  trimming 
up  and  bridges  to  build  after  that  opening.  But  so  far  as  the  naviga- 
tion section  is  concerned,  it  will  be  opened. 

Senator  Bankhead.  The  locks  will  all  be  completed  then? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bankhead.  And  the  canal  dredged  to  a  proper  depth — 
12  feet? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  practical  proposition  will  be  starting  a 
transportation  system,  as  I  understand  it,  which  does  not  exist,  when 
you  get  that  canal  completed.  The  old  transportation  system  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  those  old  boats  have  been  practically  unused  for 
several  years.  And  you  will  now  have  a  canal  which  will  accommo- 
date and  call  for  so  much  larger  boats  that  it  amounts  practcially  to 
beginning  an  entirely  new  transportation  system  there,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bankhead.  What  is  the  size  of  the  canal? 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  this  new  canal  has  been  built  at  the 
same  time  that  they  have  been  operating  the  old  one.  We  have  never 
abandoned  navigation  on  the  old  canal;  and  last  year  we  carried 
1,300,000  tons  of  freight — which  is  altogether  too  small  for  that 
canal. 

Senator  Bankhead.  What  is  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  barges 
you  use  on  your  new  canal — how  many  tons? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  just  explained  that.  Senator. 

i  Senator  Bankhead.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  was  not  here  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Williams.  My  best  idea  would  be  to  have  a  fleet  of  barges 
totaling  about  2,500  tons. 
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Senator  Bankhead.  Each  barge? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  the  total,  the  four;  the  four  being  locked 
through  at  one  lockage  at  any  lock  that  we  have. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Can  you  lock  four  and  tow  them  through  any 
one  of  those  locks  without  breaking  the  tow  ? 

Mr.  William8.  We  can — of  the  dimensions  I  have  suggested,  150 
feet  long  by  approximately  21£  feet  wide,  and  drawing  from  9  to  9 J 
feet ;  four  of  those  will  go  through  the  locks  at  one  time. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Each  having  a  capacity  of  650  tons? 

Mr.  Williams.  All  except  the  boat  having  the  motive  power,  which 
would  have  that  capacity,  less  its  weight  of  engines,  etc. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yes.  I  suppose  that  during  the  years  that 
you  have  been  getting  ready  for  this  new  canal,  the  owners  of  the 
old  boats  have  been  allowing  them  to  wear  out  and  have  not  been 
replacing  them? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  you  have  pretty  nearly  gotten  rid  of  your 
old  system,  and  have  not  yet  got  a  new  system;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  about  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  new  canal  has  been  under  construction 
for  how  long? 

Mr.  Williams.  About  12  years. 

Senator  Bankhead.  The  boats  on  the  old  canal  were  very  much 
smaller,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  the  rated  capacity  of  the  old  boats  was 
240  tons. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Only  240  tons? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  only  240. 

Senator  Calder.  How  much  did  this  new  canal  cost  the  State? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  canal  channel  itself,  with  its  locks  and  struc- 
tures, cost  the  State  $135,000,000,  and  with  the  terminals  which  were 
provided  for  later,  there  is  to  be  added  to  that  amount  $19,800,000. 

Senator  Calder.  And  the  Federal  Government  contributed  noth- 
ing to  that  improvement  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  not  as  yet. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Does  that  include  the  line  up  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  up  to  Lake  Ontario,  at  Oswego? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  it  includes  all  four  of  those  canals  that 
I  have  pointed  out  on  the  map. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  spoke  about  terminal  facilities.  Do  you 
contemplate  building  docks  and  warehouses  and  elevators  at  the 
terminals? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  contemplated  building  docks  and  ware- 
nouses  and  handling  machinery  for  general  freights,  but  as  yet  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  building  elevators. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Williams,  please  state  the  number  of  those 
terminals  and  where  they  are  located. 

Mr.  Williams.  There  is  a  large  number  of  them,  Senator  Calder. 
Some  of  them  have  not  as  yet  been  constructed.  But  altogether 
there  are  about  50.  Do  you  want  me  to  give  all  the  locations  down 
through  the  State  ?     There  is  a  long  list  of  them. 

Senator  Calder.  Well,  perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  insert  that  in 
your  statement  when  you  revise  it,  if  you  can  not  give  the  informa- 
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tion  off-hand.  But  I  would  like  to  have  the  correct  number  of 
terminals,  and  where  they  are  located. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  the  members  of  the  committee  are  interested,  I 
will  give  them  the  locations,  but  it  will  require  naming  a  good  many 
places,  some  of  them  very  small,  that  the  Senators  may  not  b!e 
familiar  with.  There  are,  however,  13  terminals  contemplated  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  which  will  cost  about  $9,500,000.  The 
other  terminals  are  located  along  the  line  of  the  canal  as  far  west  as 
Buffalo,  and  north  to  Luke  Champlain. 

The  terminals  on  the  Erie  Canal  are  located  as  follows:  Buffalo 
(2),  North  Tonawanda,  Tonawanda,  Lockport  (2),  Middleport, 
Medina,  Albion,  Holley,  Brockport,  Spencerport,  Rochester,  Pitts- 
ford,  Fairport,  Palmyra,  Newark,  Lyons,  Weedsport,  Baldwinsville, 
Syracuse,  Constantia,  Cleveland,  Rome,  Utica,  Frankfort,  Ilion, 
Herkimer-Mohawk,  Little  Falls,  St.  Johnsville,  Fort  Plain,  Cana- 
joharie,  Fonda,  Amsterdam,  Schenectady,  Crescent,  Cohoes,  Troy 
(2),  Albany,  New  York  (13).  Besides  these  there  are  also  terminals 
on  the  Champlain,  Oswego,  and  the  Cyuga  and  Seneca  Canals. 

Senator  Bankhead.  I  came  in  late,  and  you  may  have  answered 
this  question ;  if  so,  you  need  not  answer  it  again.  But  what  are  the 
lengths  of  the  different  branches  of  the  canals  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  length  of  the  Erie  branch  is  340  miles;  the 
length  of  the  Champlain  Canal  is  60  miles;  the  Oswego  Canal,  22 
miles;  and  the  Cayuga-Seneca  Canal  is  22  miles;  making  a  total  of 
444  miles. 

Senator  Bankhead.  How  many  locks  are  there? 

Mr.  Williams.  Thirty-six  on  the  main  line — the  Erie  Canal. 

Senator  Bankhead.  How  long  would  it  take  to  make  the  round 
trip  fiom  Buffalo  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  allowing  an  average  speed  of  about  6  miles 
an  hour — and,  of  course,  that  would  depend  on  the  power  of  the 
engine  in  the  boat — but  assuming  6  miles  an  hour,  which  ought  to  be 
made,  the  trip  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  can  be  made  in  84  hours. 
That  is  allowing  half  an  hour  for  each  lock ;  that  is  an  ample  allow- 
ance, because  you  can  lock  them  through  in  15  minutes. 

Senator  Bankhead.  How  long  would  it  take  a  freight  train  to 
make  that  trip? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  am  qualified  to  answer  that 
definitely.  I  will  simply  give  you  my  idea  of  it;  and  somebody  else 
can  answer  it  later  to  better  advantage.  I  should  say  that  the  best 
you  could  possibly  do  with  a  freight  train  would  be  four  days  to 
get  down  there. 

Senator  Bankhead.  If  you  could  make  it  in  four  days,  you  would 
be  making  a  better  speed  than  they  usually  do  for  that  distance. 

Senator  Calder.  So  that  by  the  operation  of  these  barges  the  trip 
could  be  made  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  as  quickly  as  by  rail  in 
normal  times? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senotor  Ransdell.  It  could  be  done  more  quickly  than  the  freight 
trains,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  much  more  quickly. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  think  the  average  now  is  something  less 
than  30  miles  a  day  on  a  freight  train. 
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Mr.  Williams.  Well,  that  is  giving  credit  for  everything  they 
claim  on  the  railroads.  I  would  not  Tike  to  say  that  they  can  not 
do  that. 

Senator  Calder.  So  that  the  State  of  New  York  offers  to  the 
country  a  great  waterway  at  its  own  expense,  and  proposes  to  the 
Government  that  they  build  barges  and  tugboats,  so  that  in  this  war 
emergency  they  may  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  idea,  Senator  Calder;  on  the  theory 
that,  if  this  is  a  war  measure,  the  Government  is  the  proper  authority 
to  take  it  up. 

Senator  Calder.  You  have  been  informed,  I  presume,  that  the 
Shipping  Board  is  constructing  barges  and  tugboats  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi Kiver,  have  vou  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  read  that  in  the  newspapers;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  That  is  a  fact. 

Senator  Bankhead.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  would  require 
about  84  hours  to  make  the  trip  to  New  York  with  those  barges? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Then,  it  would  take  84  hours  to  make  the 
return  trip  also;  that  is,  the  84  hours  is  one  way  only? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Then,  you  would  have  to  double  that  for  the 
round  trip? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bankhead.  And,  of  course,  your  barges  and  tows  would 
have  toget  back? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  and,  of  course,  you  would  have  to  add  to 
that  your  terminal  delays,  whatever  they  might  be. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Yes;  I  simply  wanted  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
time  you  would  consume  in  a  rouna  trip. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  gave  the  distance  on  the  main  canal,  I 
believe,as  340  miles? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  know  the  time  that  is  consumed  in 
transporting  freight  over  the  trunk-line  railroads  now? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  I  would  not  want  to  express  an  opinion  on 
that. 

(At  this  point  there  was  an  informal  discussion  which  the  reporter 
was  directed  not  to  record.) 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Williams,  assuming  that  the  figures  which 
have  just  been  given  by  Senator  Vardaman  are  correct,  it  would 
take  16  davs  to  go  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  150  miles  from  New 
York  to  Albany,  and  340  miles  from  Albany  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  understood  that  I  was  asked  to  limit  that 
answer  to  normal  times.  We  checked  up  some  carloads  of  grain 
going  down  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  and  found  that  the  average 
was  about  11  days;  but  that  was  two  or  three  months  ago,  and  of 
course  you  can  not  call  that  a  normal  movement. 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  interrupt,  I  will  say 
that  several  years  ago,  when  times  were  normal,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  made  a  rather  elaborate  study  of  the  movement  of 
freight  on  the  freight  cars  of  the  country;  and  taking  the  general 
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average,  they  showed  that  the  freight  cars  moved  about  25  miles  in 
24  hours,  an  average  of  a  little  over  1  mile  an  hour.  Now,  that  was 
severalyears  ago.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  dates,  but  I  remember  it 
well.    That  was  in  normal  times. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  the  record  for 
October  on  one  of  thegreat  trunk  lines  was  20  miles  a  day. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  of  course,  if  you  are  going  to  go  into  that 
analysis,  you  will  want  a  great  deal  of  testimony  on  the  subject  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  you  can  take  a  fast  freight  train  in  New 
York  and  deliver  a  carload  of  freight  at  St.  Louis  in  60  hours.  That 
is  done  in  normal  times,  but  that  is  a  specially  favored  freight. 

Senator  Ransdell.  We  are  simply  trying  to  get  the  general  aver- 

aee- 

Senator  Harding.  Yes;  I  like  this  idea  of  using  the  canal;  but 
in  this  discussion,  while  you  are  taking  the  most  favorable  passage 
possible  in  the  canal,  you  are  comparing  it  with  the  war-time  paraly- 
sis on  the  railroads.  And  that  is  hardly  fair.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
your  scheme;  I  favor  it.  I  wish  the  Government  would  adopt  all 
those  transportation  facilities. 

Senator  Bankhead.  I  do  not  think,  Senator  Harding,  that  we 
made  any  comparison  between  what  conditions  on  the  canal  would 
be  in  normal  times  and  the  conditions  on  the  railroads  now;  the 
comparison  has  all  been  made  under  normal  conditions.  If  you 
were  to  compare  it  with  conditions  on  the  railroads  now,  the  result 
would  be  much  more  unfavorable  to  them. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  if  those  figures  are  intended  to  apply  to 
the  freight  trains  in  normal  times,  I  think  you  are  very  much  mis- 
taken. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  in  normal  times,  a  freight  train  would 
not  average  more  than  40  miles  a  day. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  that  depends  on  just  what  you  mean  by 
that ;  if  you  mean  to  include  terminal  delays,  and  other  things  of 
that  kind,  that  would  be  very  different. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  means  everything,  of  course,  including  ter- 
minal delays.  Of  course,  you  could  make  a  freight  train  go  60  miles 
an  hour  in  normal  times. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  I  live  about  300  miles  from  Chicago;  and 
I  want  to  say  that  a  freight  train  has  never  exceeded  36  hours  in 
going  to  Chicago. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  that  may  be  true;  but  we  are  talking 
about  the  movement  of  the  cars;  the  delays;  the  time  on  the  sidings, 
and  the  loading,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Of  course,  if  the  train 
of  cars  is  made  up,  it  can  go  as  fast  as  the  engine  can  pull  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  question  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Williams? 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Williams,  do  you  want  to  add  anything  to 
what  you  have  said  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  not,  Senator  Calder. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  Mr.  Williams  be  permitted  to 
revise  his  statement? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  certainly. 

Senator  Calder  (continuing).  And  to  add  any  explanation  that 
he  thinks  may  be  of  interest  to  the  committee? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  without  objection,  he  may  do  that. 
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Senator  Calder.  And  will  you  please  include,  Mr.  Williams,  in 
your  revision  a  statement  of  the  number  of  cities  in  New  York  which 
are  reached  by  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that,  Senator  Calder,  and  also 
to  rive  those  places  which  have  terminal  facilities. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Williams  be 
permitted  to  add  to  his  statement  if  he  so  desires. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Senator  Calder.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  possible  to  have 
the  map  which  Mr.  Williams  has  furnished  printed  m  the  record  of 
these  hearings? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that  can  be  done;  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  the  original  map. 

Senator  Calder.  Well,  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Williams  submit  the 
original  map ;  and  then  if  we  find  that  it  can  be  reproduced  in  the 
record  we  will  do  so ;  and  if  not  we  can  keep  it  on  file. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  I  will  send  a  map.  When  I  came  down  here 
I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  to  appear  before  this  committee,  and  so  I 
brought  little  material  with  me. 

(Mr.  Williams  subsequently  submitted  a  map,  which  is  in  the 
committee  files.) 

Senator •  Jones.  Have  any  of  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  New 
York  called  the  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  Shipping  Board  and 
the  War  Department  and  the  various  other  war  activities  of  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  done  it  personally;  and  so  has  the 
superintendent  of  public  works,  and  the  canal  board  of  the  State  has 
asked  the  legislature  to  communicate  with  the  Federal  authorities, 
calling  their  attention  to  it.  That  was  done  last  summer,  on  the 
promise  that  we  would  open  the  canal  May  15. 

Senator  Jones.  The  reason  I  asked  that  was  because  if  you  had  not 
done  that  I  thought  it  would  be  well  for  this  committee  to  call  the 
attention  of  those  authorities  to  what  you  have  submitted  to  us  here 
to-day ;  but  that  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary,  in  view  of  what  you 
have  said. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  it  would  be  well,  Senator,  if  the  committee 
feels  sufficiently  interested  in  the  question,  to  again  call  the  attention 
of  the  proper  authorities  to  it,  because  in  the  rush  of  the  many  things 
which  they  have  to  attend  to  the  question  has  perhaps  not  been  fully 
considered. 

Senator  Jones.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  a  canal  there  that  you 
are  going  to  have  ready  by  next  May,  and  you  are  going  to  let  any- 
body use  it  free  of  charge,  and  if  it  is  of  any  use  to  the  Government 
the  Government  ought  to  make  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Williams.   Exactly. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Pardon  me,  but  there  are  two  members  of  the 
cabinet  from  New  York  who  are  very  much  interested  in  the  subject. 
I  know  that  Secretary  Redficld  is;  he  has  just  recently  called  that  to 
the  attention  of  the  Director  General  of  Railroads,  who  is  also  from 
New  York.  And  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  Gen.  Black, 
who  is  a  very  eminent  engineer  and  also  from  New  York,  has  recently 
talked  to  me  about  it;  and  he  has  thoroughly  studied  the  subject. 

Senator  Calder.  I  have  called  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads  and  also  to  the  attention  of  the  Shipping 
Board. 
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Mr.  Williams.  The  trouble  is  this:  Some  of  those  authorities  feel 
that  the  canal  ought  to  be  equipped,  either  by  the  State  of  New  York 
or  by  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  meant  to  explain  to 
you  why,  in  my  judgment,  that  was  not  possible ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  made  myself  clear  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  think  the  canal  ought  to  be  equipped  how  f 

Mr.  Williams.  Equipped  with  full  equipments. 

Senator  Nelson.  Will  they  also  want  you  to  load  the  barges) 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  will  not  say  as  to  that;  I  would  not  go  that 
far. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  I  hope  you  will  underline  your  testimony 
where  you  say  that  New  York  built  that  canal  at  its  own  expense. 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Harding.  I  rather  think  that  will  be  rather  wholesome 
in  the  testimony. 

Senator  Bankhead.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that 
you  expected  this  canal  to  be  opened  some  time  next  spring? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bankhead.  When? 

Mr.  Williams.  May  15.  That  is  the  opening  of  our  navigation 
season. 

Senator  Bankhead.  You  are  the  engineer  in  charge  of  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bankhead.  You  know  all  about  it,  no  doubt? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bankhead.  What  is  your  expectation?  Do  you  believe 
it  is  going  to  be  opened  then? 

Mr.  Williams,  xes,  sir ;  I  believe  we  will  do  it;  unless  the  authori- 
ties down  here  shut  us  on  from  coal  and  the  little  steel  and  cement 
that  we  need  there  in  order  to  complete  that  work. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Then,  the  completion  depends  upon  con- 
tingencies ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  but  the  settlement  of  them  lies  right  here  in 
Washington. 

Senator  Bankhead.  When  you  say  it  will  be  completed  next 
spring,  do  you  mean  that  it  is  going  to  be  completed  for  the  uses 
of  navigation  according  to  your  plan  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  will  be  completed 

Senator  Bankhead  (interposing).  Do  you  mean  that  all  the 
bridged  spaces  are  going  to  be  arranged — raised  and  widened — and 
that  everything  is  going  to  be  in  complete  condition  for  navigation 
next  spring  ?    Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  just  that.  There  may  be  some 
bridges  that  will  not  be  constructed.  But  that  will  interfere  with 
highway  traffic,  and  not  with  canal  traffic. 

Senator  Bankhead.  I  am  not  talking  about  highway  traffic;  I  am 
talking  about  canal  traffic. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  the  bridges  that  will  span  that  canal  will  be  of 
a  height  that  will  give  15£.  feet 

Senator  Bankhead  (interposingly).  Under  the  bridge? 

Mr.  Williams.  Under  each  bridge. 
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Senator  Bankhead.  Now,  you  do  not  have  reference  to  the  termi- 
nals, or  anything  of  that  kind?  They  will  be  built  for  us  in  con- 
nection with  the  canal  f 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  except  that  they  are  in  process  of  con- 
struction, and  will  not  be  completed  by  May  15;  that  will  take 
a  year. 

Senator  Calder.  This  canal  is  now  completed,  so  as  to  permit  of 
navigation  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  the  Hudson  River? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  completed  so  as  to  permit  of  navigation  from 
Lake  Ontario  to  the  Hudson  River. 

Senator  Calder.  So  that  the  traffic  can  come  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  New  York  now  by  that  route  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  It  was  opened  last  fall,  and  we  passed  on 
33  or  34  submarine  chasers  from  the  Great  Lakes,  which  could  not 
have  gotten  to  the  seaboard  any  other  way  except  through  that  canal. 

Senator  Calder.  That  is  entirely  complete  for  operations  from 
Lake  Ontario? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Did  they  come  by  way  of  the  Oswego  Canal? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Those  suggestions  which  you  mentioned,  that  New 
York  complete  the  canal  and  also  equip  it,  did  not  include  having  the 
equipment  free,  as  well  as  the  canal,  did  they  ?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  sir,  I  am  unable  to  say  just  how  far  they 
wanted  us  to  go. 

Senator  Jones.  I  should  think  so. 

Senator  Calder.  Of  course,  you  know  that  New  York  "pays  the 
freight "  anyhow ;  and  so  perhaps  they  think  we  may  as  well  furnish 
the  boats. 

The  Chairman.  We  arc  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Williams, 
for  your  statement. 

Mr.  Stern  has  sent  down  the  information  that  the  committee  re- 
quested from  him  on  Tuesday  last,  when  he  was  here.  These  papers 
are: 

First.  An  option  agreement  from  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corpora- 
tion to  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.,  dated  March  31, 1917; 

Second.  A  telegram  from  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  to  the 
Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation,  dated  April  30,  1917 ; 

Third.  A  telegram  from  Philip  D.  Sloan  to  the  Clinchfield  Navi- 
gation Co.,  dated  May  1,  1917; 

Fourth.  A  communication  from  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation 
to  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.,  dated  June  6, 1917;  and 

Fifth.  A  paper  dated  June  6, 1917,  signed  under  the  corporate  seal 
of  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation,  and  addressed  to  the  Equitable 
Trust  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  the  option  contract  there? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  option  contract  is  here;  this  is  it. 
[Handing  paper  to  Senator  Nelson.] 

Those  are  copies.  Mr.  Stern  says  that  he  certifies  to  them  as 
copies,  and  the  originals  of  them  he  can  furnish  if  it  is  desired. 

I  suppose  we  can  insert  these  in  the  record  at  this  point;  and  if 
there  is  any  question  about  the  originals  we  can  have  them  intro- 
duced later. 
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(The  papers  referred  to  by  the  chairman  are  here  printed  in  full, 
as  follows :) 

Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation, 

New  York,  March  31,  1917. 

CLINCHFIELD  NAVIGATION  Co.    (INC.)* 

24  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sirs:  We  hereby  offer  to  build  you  12  wood  cargo  steamers,  class 
12-A-l*  British  Lloyds  for  ocean  service  280  feet  over  all,  46  feet  beam  oat- 
side  planking,  26  feet  molded  depth,  to  carry  not  less  than  3,200  tons  dead- 
weight on  a  draft  of  22  feet,  to  be  delivered  built  and  ready  for  sea,  except 
only  fuel,  stores,  and  crew ;  speed  10  miles  per  hour  loaded ;  said  steamera  to 
be  constructed  in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifications  for  hull  and  engines 
prepared  and  furnished  by  your  naval  architect,  Theodore  E.  Ferris,  of  New 
York  City ;  steamers  to  be  duplicates  of  those  which  we  are  now  building  for 
you  under  contract,  and  as  to  terms  of  payment,  similar  to  those  in  your 
contracts  for  your  four-motor  ships,  dated  December  30,  1916. 

Price  $140  per  dead-weight  ton ;  first  steamer  to  be  delivered  within  11  months, 
last  steamer  within  15  months  from  date  of  contract  to  be  signed  therefor. 

This  offer,  unless  accepted  by  you,  shall  expire  May  1,  1917,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

Yours,   very   truly, 

Sloan    Shipyards    Corporation, 
By  Philip  D.  Sloan,  President. 


April  30,  1917. 
Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation, 

522  Coleman  Building,  Seattle,  Wash, 
Pursuant  to  our  telephone  conversation  with  you  at  Chicago  on  Saturday. 
Contract  is  being  submitted  at  Washington  to-day  for  construction  of  16  steam- 
ers.   Telegraph  us  immediately  extending  option  on  steamers  until  May  10. 

Clinchfield  Navigation  Co. 
Charge  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co. 


[Telegram.] 

Othello,  Wash.,  May  l,  1917. 
Clinchfield  Navigation  Co., 

24  Broad  Street,  N.  7. 

Option  for  steamers  dated  March  31  extended  May  10. 

Philip  D.  Sloan. 


Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation, 

Scuttle,  Wash.,  June  6,  1917. 
Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.), 

24  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  7. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  the  attached  letter  to  the  Equitable  Trust  Co., 
instructing  them  to  pay  you  two  sums  aggregating  $317,548,  it  is  agreed  and 
understood  that  the  balance  due  you  on  the  four  steamers  to  be  sold  to  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  and  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  known  as 
hulls  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  plus  your  5  per  cent  commission  and  Mr.  Ferris's  one- 
half  per  cent  fee  on  12  steamers,  is  $579,852,  which  sum  we  agree  to  pay  you 
in  six  installments  of  13  per  cent  on  each  steamer  as  and  when  installments 
are  paid  to  us  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  under  our  contract;  and 
when  we  forward  you  our  vouchers  on  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  for 
collection  of  the  payments  due  as  under  our  contract,  we  will  send  you  our 
check  for  the  installment  due  you. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Sloan    Shipyards   Corporation, 
By  Philip  D.  Sloan,  President. 
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Sloan  Shipyards  Cobpobation, 

Seattle,  Wash.,  June  G,  1917. 
Equitable  Trust  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  Under  contract  dated  May  18, 1917,  between  the  Sloan  Shipyards 
Corporation  and  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, covering  the  construction  of  16  steamers,  there  will  be  deposited  with 
jour  bank  from  time  to  time  various  sums  of  money  by  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  to  the  credit  of  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation. 

The  first  payment  aggregating  $S62,400  will  be  paid  you  on  or  before  June  18, 
1917. 

Out  of  the  first  payment  you  will  please  pay  to  the  order  of  the  Clinchfleld 
Navigation  Co.  (Inc.)  the  sum  of  $235,774,  and  out  of  the  second  payment 
$81,774. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

[seal.]  Sloan   Shift ards  Corporation, 

By  Philip  D.  Sloan,  President. 

(Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation.  Incorporated  seal,  March  27,  1017,  Seattle, 
Wash.) 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  J.  BULKLEY,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
LEGAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WAR  INDUSTRIES  BOABD. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Mr.  Bulkley,  please  state  your  name 
and  present  position. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Robert  J.  Bulkley,  chairman  of  the  legal  committee 
of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

The  Chairman.  At  one  time,  Mr.  Bulkley,  were  you  engaged  by  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  their  legal  department? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  August  10  I  began  work  there,  and  continued  until 
the  latter  part  of  October. 

The  Chairman.  Of  1917? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  During  that  time  did  you  have  to  do  with  the  con- 
tract between  the  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and 
the  American-International  Corporation? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state,  Mr.  Bulkley,  what  you  know  about 
that  contract  and  the  negotiations  in  connection  with  it,  and  with 
whom  you  dealt  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Go  back  to  the  beginning  and  state  the  initiation 
of  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Well,  the  initiation  of  the  negotiations  was  before 
I  came  on  the  scene  at  all.  In  the  latter  part  of  July  Gen.  Goethals 
went  out  as  general  manager  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  and  Admiral 
Capps  went  in,  and  within  a  few  days  after  that  change  Admiral 
Capps  telephoned  for  me  to  come  over  to  his  office,  and  said  that  his 
legal  department  was  about  to  resign,  and  asked  me  to  organize  a 
legal  department  for  him. 

I  responded  to  that  by  enrolling  the  whole  legal  staff  of  the  Gen- 
eral Munitions  Board,  and  everybody  was  enrolled  at  both  places  for 
the  emergency. 
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The  negotiations  had  already  begun  for  all  three  of  those  fabri- 
cated ship  contracts.  Admiral  Capps  handed  me  a  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed contract,  which  was  complete,  and  asked  for  a  criticism  on  it 

The  Chairman.  Had  it  been  O.  K'd  by  Gen.  Goethals? 

Mr.  Bulklev.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  was  told 
definitely  whether  it  had  been  or  not.  But  the  contract  as  handed 
to  me  represented  Admiral  Capps's  ideas,  and  I  think  was  somewhat 
different  from  the  line  that  Gen.  Goethals  had  up  with  these  people. 

Our  staff  went  over  the  contract  as  handed  to  us  and  submitted 
criticisms,  which  we  reviewed  with  Admiral  Capps,  and  then  some- 
what recast  the  contract,  although  it  was  his  wish  to  change  it  just 
as  little  as  possible. 

Following  that  we  took  up  negotiations  with  all  three  interests 
that  were  negotiating  for  fabricated  ship  contracts.  We  took  them  up 
first  with  the  representative  of  the  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  That  was  Mr.  Robinson ;  I  do  not  know  what  his 
initials  were.    Mr.  Robinson  was  a  graduate  of  Annapolis. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  president  of  that  corporation,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Of  the  Merchant  Corporation;  yes,  sir.  Their 
lawyers  were  Mr.  Wallace,  formerly  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
here,  and  Mr.  Elton  Parks. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  a  New  York  corporation? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  The  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation  is  a  Dela- 
ware corporation,  but  the  parties  interested  were,  I  think,  practi- 
cally all  New  York  people. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  the  corporation  was  organized  under  the  laws 
of  Delaware? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir.  Then,  about  the  same  time,  or  within  a 
few  days  after  that,  we  met  the  representatives  of  the  American  In- 
ternational Co.,  and,  still  later,  the  representatives  of  the  Submarine 
Boat  Corporation.  And  the  negotiations  for  all  three  of  the  con- 
tracts were  proceeding  simultaneously.  I  think  we  never  had  all 
three  of  them  at  one  conference,  but  we  exchanged  views  between 
the  three. 

The  Chairman.  Who  represented  the  International  Co.  at  those 
conferences  and  the  negotiations? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  There  was  another  Mr.  Robinson  representing  the 
American  International — of  the  Stone  &  Webster  organization. 

Senator  Nelson.  Stone  &  Webster ;  what  connection  did  they  have 
with  the  American  International  Co.? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Well,  they  are  part  of  the  same  general  interest; 
there  is  some  financial  affiliation,  the  exact  nature  01  which  I  do  not 
know,  but  they  are  the  same  crowd  of  people  in  New  York. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  they  shipbuilders? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  were  they;  what  was  their  business? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  The  American-International  Corporation? 

Senator  Nelson.  No ;  Stone  &  Webster. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Oh ;  Stone  &  Webster  were  engineers. 

Senator  Nelson.  Engineers? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  They  are  builders,  too,  are  they  not? 
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Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  who  composed  the  American-International 
Corporation? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  The  American-International  is  a  very  large  corpora- 
tion, with,  I  think,  $50,000,000  capital. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  did  not  finish  stating  who  those  people 
were.    You  got  to  Mr.  Robinson,  and  then  you  were  interrupted. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Their  lawyer  was  Mr.  W.  K.  Begg. 

The  Chairman.  Of  New  York? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Of  New  York ;  yes,  sir.  It  was  with  Mr.  Robinson 
and  Mr.  Begg  that  we  had  all  of  the  negotiations. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    Then  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  The  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Carse,  the  president  of  the  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  his  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Henry  R.  Carse.    And  Mr.  Sutphen. 

Senator  Nelson.  Vice  president? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  think  he  is  vice  president;  at  any  rate,  he  is  a 
submarine  expert. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes.  He  is  the  man  that  refused  to  give  the 
plans  to  the  Jahncke  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  do  not  recall  about  that.  Their  attorney  was  Mr. 
Stroock — Moses  Stroock,  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  do  not  know  just  what  line  you  want  me  to 
pursue,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  taking  the  American-International,  for  in- 
stance :  You  had  conferences  with  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Begg,  rep- 
resenting the  company ;  what  actual  negotiations  did  you  have  with 
them  in  connection  with  the  contract? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Well,  those  negotiations  had  reference  to  the  form 
of  the  contract ;  they  had  agreed  upon  the  basic  cost  and  the  general 
manner  of  computing  fees  before  we  came  into  the  matter,  and  our 
work  was  getting  the  contract  in  final  shape.  We  had  considerable 
discussion  with  them  about  the  relationship  of  the  United  States. 
We  inserted  in  the  contract  that  the  contract  was  made  by  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  acting  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
Some  objection  was  made  to  that,  but  they  agreed  to  it  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  What  particular  points  of  the  contract  did  you 
go  over  or  take  up  with  them  ?  What  modifications  from  the  origi- 
nal were  committed  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Well,  I  do  not  recall  now  any  more  important  modi- 
fication than  the  one  I  have  just  mentioned  and  fixing  the  title  to 
the  ships.  We  provided  that  the  title  to  the  ships  as  they  were  con- 
structed should  be  in  the  United  States.  We  had  to  work  out  a 
great  deal  of  detail  about  the  computation  of  the  basic  cost  and  the 
fee,  and,  in  general,  there  were  many  details  that  had  to  be  dis- 
cussed. I  have  not  thought  about  the  matter  for  so  long  that  I  am 
not  sure  I  can  mention  everything  that  was  discussed  now. 

I  would  like,  if  the  committee  would  care  for  it,  to  have  a  chance 
to  go  over  the  memorandum  that  we  have  made,  if  there  is  a  copy 
still  in  existence,  and  write  the  committee  a  memorandum  on  the 
subject  of  the  points  that  we  criticized  in  the  contract  as  it  was 
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originally  handed  to  us.    I  can  do  that  if  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  committee. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  any  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  payment  of  $9  per  ton,  or  the  payment  of  any 
particular  sum,  for  the  fabrication  of  the  ships  in  the  yard? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Do  you  mean  for  the  fee  of  the  International  Cor- 
poration ? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  It  was  not  discussed  in  that  way.  I  think  the 
amount  per  ton  was  not  mentioned.  We  discussed  the  total  amount 
of  the  fee.  The  normal  fee  was  agreed  upon  as  5  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  work.  Then  the  contractors  were  to  share  in 
any  saving  that  they  might  make  under  the  estimated  cost  and  they 
were  to  stand  part  of  the  expense,  if  any,  above  the  estimated  cost, 
but  within  certain  limits,  however.  There  was  a  minimum  fee  fixed 
which  they  were  to  get  at  all  events. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  recall  that  Admiral  Capps  and  you 
gentlemen  working  in  conjunction  with  him  reduced  the  fee  to  5  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  was  told  that  there  was  a  reduction  as  against 
what  was  proposed  before. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  original  fee  had  not  been  fully  agreed 
upon,  but  the  fee  tentatively  suggested  was  $9,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  am  not  sure.  I  was  told  by  Admiral  Capps  that 
he  had  reduced  it,  but  I  do  not  recall  how  much. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  recall  any  discussion  at  the  time  as  to 
the  amount  of  work  that  was  to  be  done  in  the  shipyard  and  the 
amount  outside? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  For  instance,  if  I  may  make  myself  plain,  the 
fee  allowed  was  5  per  cent  upon  the  total  cost  of  the  ships? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  The  estimated  cost. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  ships;  outside  of  the 
shipyard,  in  the  various  institutions  that  prepared  the  fabricated 
parts,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  work  was  done? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that  What 
you  mean  is  the  materials  coming  into  the  plant? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes.  Now,  do  you  recall,  in  the  discussion, 
whether  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  5  per  cent  should  be  paia 
upon  the  total  eost,  or  should  be  paid  only  upon  that  portion  of  the 
work  done  within  the  shipyard  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  No;  the  ree  was  not  computed  as  a  percentage  on 
the  actual  cost ;  the  operation  was  to  take  5  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
cost. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bulkley  (continuing).  And  then  write  that  amount  into  the 
contract  as  a  fixed  amount,  which  is  called  in  the  contract  the  normal 
fee,  and  then  that  was  subject  to  being  augmented  or  diminished,  by 
bonuses  or  penalties  for  excess  of  cost,  or  for  savings,  or  for  speed 
or  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  vessels. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  your  estimated  cost  was  based  upon  the 
•entire  cost  of  the  ships,  was  it? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Now,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  work  or  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  cost  arose  outside  of  the  shipyard,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  I  think  perhaps  the 
schedule  would  show  how  much  was  material  and  how  much  was 
labor. 

Senator  Johnson.  At  any  rate,  was  that  the  subject  matter  of  dis- 
cussion among  you  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Oh,  it  was  not  very  much  discussed ;  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  cost  was  the  entire  cost;  there  is  no  question  about 
that — including  materials.  I  can  give  you  here  the  estimated  basis 
cost;  it  is  subdivided  here  in  this  schedule  [indicating  paper  in 
Mr.  Bulkley's  hand]  into  material  delivered  at  the  yard,  $570,000 
per  vessel;  direct  labor,  $275,000  per  vessel;  and  overhead,  $255,000. 
So^  that,  approximately,  one-half  of  the  cost,  a  trifle  over  one-half, 
is  in  materials  delivered  at  the  yard. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes;  but  the  5  per  cent  was  upon  the  total  cost? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Total:  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Those  materials  that  were  paid  for  outside  and 
would  be  shipped  to  the  yard  they  received  their  5  per  cent  upon  just 
exactly  as  they  received  their  5  per  cent  upon  what  was  done  in  the 
yard  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  With  the  qualification  that  it  is  not  figured  in  that 
way ;  it  would  amount  to  the  same  thing,  however ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  with  the  qualification  that  it  was  esti- 
mated instead  of  actual  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  was  there  any  suggestion  or  any  talk  of 
any  kind  as  to  a  limit  on  estimated  cost? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Well,  the  estimated  cost  was  agreed  upon  before  we 
came  into  the  matter  at  all,  and,  as  I  recall,  it  was  not  changed  after 
that. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  dealt,  you  say,  with  the  attorney,  Mr.  Begg, 
I  believe  you  said  it  was? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  with  the  president  of  the  corporation,  or 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  corporation — a  Mr.  Robinson? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Were  there  any  other  individuals  in  any  capacity 
whatsoever  representing,  or  pretending  to  represent,  the  American- 
International  Corporation  present  at  any  oi  the  conferences  that 
were  held  with  you  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir.  Their  engineer,  Mr.  Connick,  I  think  his 
name  was. 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Connick? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  present  at  one  or  two  of  the  earlier 
conferences,  but  did  not  say  much  or  take  any  important  part. 

Senator  Johnson.  Were  there  any  others? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Then,  at  the  end,  Mr.  Stone,  the  president  of  the 
corporation,  was  present  at  one  or  two  of  the  last  conferences  and 
was  present  to  sign  the  contract.    That  is  all  I  remember. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  require  that  the  contract  be  signed  by 
any  others  than  Mr.  Stone,  as  the  president,  and  by  the  secretary? 
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The  reason  I  ask  you  that,  I  will  say  to  you,  is  that  I  see  the  contract 
is  countersigned  by  Mr.  Vanderlip  as  one  of  the  directors. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes.  That  was  the  general  rule  of  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration that  was  adopted  by  our  predecessors  which  we  did  not 
change,  that  one  director  should  sign  all  contracts.  Then,  of  course, 
we  had  the  contract  ratified  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  deal  at  all  with  Mr.  Vanderlip  during 
the  progress  of  those  negotiations  f 

Mr.  Bulkley.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  him. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  mentioned  all  of  the  parties  that  you 
came  in  contact  with  in  dealing  with  this  matter? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  That  is  all  I  remember.  [After  a  pause.]  Oh,  yes; 
Mr.  Rogers,  of  the  Stone  &  Webster  organization,  was  in  on  one  or 
two  conferences,  but  took  no  important  part. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  various  corporations 
out  of  which  came  the  American-International  Corporation! 

Mr.  Bulkley.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  All  right.    Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bulkley,  was  this  a  new  corporation  just 
recently  formed — or  do  you  know  when  it  was  incorporated? 

Mr.  IJulkley.  I  do  not,  exactly;  I  think  it  is  rather  a  new  cor- 
poration, however. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  capital  stock  was  how  much? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  think  $50,000.000..  I  believe  we  have  a  certificate 
of  their  incorporation  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  Nelson.  No  ;  it  was  another  company  that  had  $50,000,000 
capital ;  not  this  company. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  intended  it  to  refer  to  this  company.  I  do  not 
recall  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  land 
down  there,  the  title  to  the  land  at  Hog  Island,  and  examining 
into  that,  or  as  to  what  were  the  terms  and  the  price? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  There  was  a  question  down  there  whether  the  land 
was  worth  the  price  at  which  it  was  optioned  to  the  American-Inter- 
national Corporation.  We  had  the  title  examined  and  passed  upon 
by  a  title  insurance  company  in  Philadelphia;  but  we  made  a  very 
considerable  investigation  as  to  the  value  of  the  land,  because  that 
had  been  criticized;  and  Admiral  Capps  got  the  owner  to  come 
down  here  and  tried  to  get  him  to  reduce  the  price,  but  he  was  un- 
successful. 

And  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  option  price  was  some- 
what more  than  the  land  was  worth;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  out- 
rageously more;  it  was  what  you  might  call  a  liberal  top  price.^  But 
we  felt  that  inasmuch  as  the  Fleet  Corporation  had  no  authority  to 
condemn  the  land,  it  would  be  better  to  accept  the  price  as  it  was 
fixed  in  the  option  and  let  the  work  go  ahead  than  to  delay  any  more 
in  trying  to  modify  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Fleet  Corporation  get  the  title  to  the 
land?     Was  it  conveyed  to  the  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  No  ;  it  was  bought  by  the  American-International 
Co.  and  paid  for  by  them.  The  Fleet  Corporation  has  an  option  to 
buy  it  at  the  termination  of  the  contract :  but  inasmuch  as  the  Fleet 
Corporation  was  paying  for  the  construction  of  the  shipyard,  which 
is  worth  many  times  the  value  of  the  land,  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
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only  possible  good  business  policy  to  buy  the  land  at  the  end  of 
the  contract ;  and  for  that  reason  we  regarded  it  as  an  expense  of  the 
Fleet  Corporation.  The  Fleet  Corporation  pays  rental  for  it,  too, 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  actual  amount  invested. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  that  price  was  that  was 
fixed! 

Mr.  Bulkley.  One  million,  seven  hundred  and  some  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  in  here  somewhere  [indicating  paper  in  Mr.  Bulkley's 
hand]. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  the  company  paid  for  the  land? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  are  getting  rental  on  that? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir.    The  exact  figures  are  $1,706,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  are  to^have  6  per  cent  rental  on  that? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  from  the  beginning? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  timethey 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  That  is,  in  addition  to  their  other 
profits? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  number  of  acres  in  it? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Eight  hundred  and  forty-six  acres. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  visited  the  site? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  on  an  island,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  It  was  an  island,  but  is  now  attached  to  the  shore ; 
as  I  understand,  part  of  it  was  under  water  at  that  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  whole  ground  was  under  water,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Not  all  of  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Pretty  much  all  of  it? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  would  not  say  that;  a  little  of  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  at  high  tide  it  was? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Well,  I  really  do  not  know,  but  I  think  not  a  large 
proportion  of  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  this  company  invested  no  capital  in  build- 
ing the  yard  in  the  first  instance,  did  it? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Nor  in  improving  the  site;  that  was  all  done  by 
the  Government,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  in  addition  to  that,  the  Government  took 
over  the  employees  of  this  company,  did  it  not — some  of  their  offi- 
cials and  office  force? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  No;  not  directly;  the  Government  was  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  doing  the  work,  including  a  large  part  of  the  office  force. 
I  can  give  you  that  accurately  by  referring  to  these  papers. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  the  Government  was  to  pay  for  the  office 
force,  was  it  not — or  a  portion  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  what  was  that  office  force  to  do?  Was 
it  to  remain  at  New  York,  the  headquarters  office  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Wellj  the  Government  does  not  pay  anything  for 
the  New  York  office;  it  only  pays  for  work  in  the  yard  and  at  the 
Philadelphia  office. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Well,  those  people  that  the  Government  was  to 
pay  the  salaries  of,  were  they  to  be  at  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  They  were  to  be  either  at  the  yard  or  the  Philadel- 
phia office,  yes;  devoted  exclusively  to  this  work;  the  Government 
does  not  pay  any  part  of  the  salary  of  anybody  who  is  not  exclusively 
employed  on  this  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  you  say  the  Government  was  to  have  an 
option  on  getting  this  land  at  the  end  of  the  scheme? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  anything  agreed  as  to  the  price? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  price 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  At  the  same  price  as  that  which 
the  company  pays? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  the  meimtime  the  company  gets  6  per  cent 
on  it? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  this  corporation  is  a  New  York  corpora- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  not  this  corporation  formed  just  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  on  this  contract? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  had  existed  before? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  understand  so.  I  know  they  are  building  water 
systems  down  in  Uruguay  and  railroads  in  China  and  a  number  of 
other  enterprises. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  had  they  any  shipbuilding  yard  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  do  not  think  they  had  any  shipbuilding  yard  at 
all.  /But  they  are  connected  with  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.: 
I  do  not  know  how  closely.  But  they  draw  employees  bacK  and 
forth,  and  they  have  the  benefit  of  some  shipbuilding  experience 
of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  then,  this  was  a  company  engaged  in  ex- 
ploiting railroads  and  other  things  down  in  South  America? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  limited  to  South 
America. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  for  the  whole  world,  then? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Biut  they  had  never  engaged  in  shipbuilding  be- 
fore? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  The  American  International,  strictly  speaking, 
have  not;  but,  as  I  say,  they  have  a  close  affiliation  with  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  do  you  mean  by  "affiliation"? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Simply  that 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  Do  you  mean  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Co.  owns  some  of  the  stock  in  the  American  International? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  do  not  know  about  the  stock  ownership,  but  I 
know  that  they  have  arrangements,  either  by  a  stock  ownership  or  by 
friendly  agreements,  by  which  they  can  draw  on  employees  of  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
there. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Yes.  Now,  they  do  not  invest  anything  in  the 
building  of  this  yard? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Their  only  investment  is  in  the  land? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  get  all  the  money  that  they  need  to 
build  the  yard  with  and  equip  it,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Deposited  in  a  trustee  account  in  advance. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then,  how  many  ships  are  they  to  build? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Under  the  original  contract,  50 ;  and  there  is  a  sup- 
plemental contract  for  70  more.^ 

Senator  Nelson.  At  what  price? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Do  you  want  the  estimated  cost  per  vessel? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  About  $1,100,000.   • 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  the  tonnage  of  the  ships? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Seven  thousand  five  hundred  tons  dead-weight 
capacity. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  steel  ships? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  the  correspondence  and  documents  in 
your  office  pertaining  to  this  deal  here  with  you  now? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Well,  I  called  for  the  files  from  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  when  I  was  advised  that  I  was  to  come  before  the 
committee ;  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  have  given  me  the  com- 
plete files  or  not.    It  is  no  longer  my  office,  you  know. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  have  you  it  with  you? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  What  they  sent  me  is  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  will  you  take  it  up  and  call  our  attention 
to  what  is  there? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir.  This  [indicating]  is  the  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corporation  file. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  as  to  the  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion  

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  it  would  cause  confusion  to  switch 
off  from  the  other  company. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Well,  the  Senator  asked  for  all  the  files  that  I  have 
here. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  he  meant  the  American  International 
Co. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  I  want  everything  pertaining  to  this  con- 
tract ;  the  first  date  that  appears  in  your  files  referring  to  it. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Here  [indicating^  is  a  file  entitled  "American- 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation— General — Contract." 

And  here  is  a  file  entitled  "American  Shipbuilding  Corporation — 
General — Formation  of  new  corporation  to  take  over  contract  83  SC 
from  American  International  Corporation." 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  turn  over  there  [indicating]  and  read 
those  papers,  and  tell  us  what  is  in  them. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Well,  this  first  one 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  No ;  that  last  one  [indicating]. 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  I  may  interrupt,  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  in 
connection  with  the  one  that  was  asked  by  Senator  Nelson  a  few 
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moments  ago.  Was  there  anything  on  that  Hog  Island  land  that 
this  company  got  when  they  got  control  of  it?  ^ 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  do  not  understand  the  Question. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  any^  evidence  as  to  what  that  land 
cost  this  company  when  they  bought  it? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  distinctly  stated-^$l,706,000. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  what  they  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  Is  that  stated  in  the  papers? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  they  are  selling  it  to  the  Government 
at  the  same  price  that  they  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  given  the  Government  an 
option  on  it ;  the  Government  is  not  obliged  to  buy  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  At  the  same  price  that  they  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  any  of  those  people  interested  in  that  com- 
pany have  any  interest  in  this  land  when  the  company  bought  it? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  the  records  show  that? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  The  record  shows  the  owners,  and  I  am  confident 
that  they  were  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  American  Inter- 
national Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  satisfied  that  this  figure,  $1,706,000,  was 
just  what  it  cost  the  American  International  Corporation? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  about  that. 
They  had  an  option  at  that  price,  and  they  themselves  thought  it 
was  too  high.  They  told  us  that,  but  they  said  it  was  the  only 
available  shipyard  site;  and  they  took  the  option  at  such  price  as  they 
could  get  it  at. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  was  about  800  acres,  was  it? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Eight  hundred  and  forty-six  acres. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  most  of  it  was  covered  with  salt  water? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  No.  There  was  a  little  of  it  under  water.  It  is 
rather  marshy  ground.    I  never  saw  it,  however. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  understand  the  whole  plant  is  built  on 
piles,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  piling  there;  I  could  not 
say  whether  the  plant  is  built  on  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  understand  there  are  to  be  25,000  piles  built 
there. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  in  this  report  [indicating].  Now,  what 
I  wanted  was  to  have  you  give  us  the  data  and  the  correspondence 
that  preceded  the  signing  of  this  contract,  that  you  have  in  the  files 
there. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Well,  of  course,  the  correspondence  will  not  show 
a  great  deal  of  what  went  on,  because  most  of  it  was  done  in  con- 
ference. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  it  may  show  when  the  thing  was  initiated. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  do  not  know  that  they  sent  me  the  files  as  early 
as  that.  Now,  the  first  date  that  I  see  in  here  [indicating  papers  in 
Mr.  Bulkley's  hands]  is  July  13,  1917;  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
negotiations  had  begun  before  that. 
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Senator  Nelson.  The  contract  was  not  signed  until  the  13th  of 
September,  was  it? 

Mr.  Bulklet.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  what  is  that  first  paper  ?  You  indicated  it ; 
but  tell  us  what  it  is  about. 

Mr.  Bulklet.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  about ;  I  do  not  know  that 
I  ever  saw  it  before ;  it  happened  before  I  was  with  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. 

Senator  Nelson.  Whom  is  it  signed  by  ? 

Mr.  Bulklet.  It  is  not  signed  at  all ;  it  is  a  carbon  copy  and  it  is 
not  signed.  It  apparently  comes  from  the  American  International 
Corporation,  and  reads  as  follows : 

At  your  request  we  have  planned  the  erection  of  a  shipyard  at  Hog  Island 
near  Philadelphia  on  land  which  we  now  hold  under  option  and  agree  to  rent 
to  you  at  6  per  cent  net  per  annum  on  its  cost.  The  plant  (aside  from  the  land) 
Is  to  be  paid  for  and  owned  by  you.  The  plant  is  designed  for  the  construction 
within  24  months  of  two  hundred  7,500  deadweight  ton  steel  fabricated  ships. 

We  will  undertake,  as  Government  agents,  to  the  best  of  our  endeavors,  to  de- 
sign and  build  such  shipyard  and  to  construct,  within  24  months,  two  hundred 
7,500  deadweight  ton  steel  fabricated  ships,  in  accordance  with  detailed  plans 
and  specifications  to  be  furnished  by  you.  It  is  our  understanding  that  we  are 
to  have  entire  charge  of  the  work  but  are  to  be  free  to  call  on  you  and  through 
you  on  the  Government  for  such  cooperation  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  a 
success.  We  expect  to  have  to  do  this,  for  without  Government  cooperation  in 
the  purchase  of  materials  and  transportation,  the  work  can  not  be  successfully 
done.  For  this  work  we  will  furnish,  at  our  own  expense,  the  services  of  that 
portion  of  the  organization  required  which  is  outlined  in  the  attached 
schedule 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  Wait  a  minute.  They  say  at  their 
own  expense  they  will  furnish  the  organization  and  yet  you  provided 
for  paying  for  it  in  the  contract  that  was  ultimately  macle? 

Mr.  Bulklet.  May  I  give  you  exactly  what  the  contract  does  pro- 
vide? My  colleague  here  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  made  a 
slight  misstatement  regarding  that,  and  I  would  like  to  put  in  the 
exact  language  of  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  can  put  that  in. 

Mr.  Bulklet.  The  exact  language  about  that  is  this :  This  is  the 
schedule  of  what  the  overhead  expenses  shall  include,  and  among 
other  things  it  says  [reading]  : 

(d)  Subject  to  the  rules  hereinafter  stated,  transportation  of  laborers  and/or 
employees,  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  agent's  general  manager,  purchasing 
and  traffic  agencies,  engineering  and  drafting  forces  and  accounting  and  clerical 
forces  employed  and  maintained  by  the  agent  at  its  offices  in  Philadelphia  and 
at  the  shipyard  exclusively  on  the  work  hereunder,  and  an  equitable  propor- 
tion of  salaries  and  expenses  of  other  similar  agencies  and  forces  employed 
and  maintained  by  the  agent  at  said  offices  or  elsewhere;  but  the  agent's  fee 
herein  provided  for  shall  cover  the  services  of  its  executive  officers,  who  for 
the  purposes  of  this  contract  shall  be  deemed  to  include  its  president,  its, 
board  of  directors,  vice  presidents,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  and  their  respec- 
tive assistants  not  immediately  attached  to  the  shipyard,  and  their  salaries 
and  emoluments  shall  not  be  chargeable  to  the  work  under  this  contract. 

To  continue  with  the  letter  of  July  13 : 

For  this  work  we  will  furnish  at  our  own  expense  the  services  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  organization  required,  which  is  outlined  in  the  attached  schedule, 
and  will  give  the  experience  and  services,  in  a  consulting  and  advisory  capacity, 
of  the  corporate  organization  of  the  American  International  Corporntion,  Stone 
&  Webster,  and  the  executive  officers  of  their  division  of  construction  and 
engineering,  and  the  executive  officers  and  engineering  staff  of  the  New  York 
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Shipbuilding  Corporation.  All  obligations  entered  into  by  us  are  to  be  subject 
to  your  approval,  and  are  to  be  paid  for  with  your  money. 

A  work  of  this  magnitude  requires  the  complete  building  of  a  yard  upon  an 
unprecedented  scale,  and  the  cost  of  that  yard  will  be  an  addition  to  the  usual 
cost  of  building  in  small  volume  in  existing  yards ;  for  the  total  tonnage  under 
consideration  we  estimate  that  $14  per  dead-weight  ton  will  approximately 
cover  the  cost  of  the  yard.  On  that  basis  and  guided  by  the  experience  of  com- 
mercial shipbuilding  costs,  with  labor  at  an  average  price  of  55  cents  per 
hour  and  with  steel  at  $50  a  short  ton,  it  is  estimated  that  these  boats  will  cost 
approximately  $150  per  dead-weight  ton,  exclusive  of  fee  and  cost  of  yards. 

As  compensation  for  our  services  we  are  to  receive  a  fee  (payable  ns  the 
work  progresses)  computed  as  follows:  If  the  total  structural  cost  (exclusive 
of  fee  and  exclusive  of  yard  cost)  is  more  than  $150  per  ton  and  less  than 
$165,  then  the  fee  shall  be  $10  per  dead-weight  ton ;  if  such  computed  cost  shall 
be  more  than  $165  per  ton,  but  less  than  $175  per  ton,  such  fee  shall  be  $9 
per  dead-weight  ton;  if  the  computed  cost  shall  be  more  than  $175,  the  fee 
shall  be  $8  per  dead-weight  ton ;  if  such  cost  shall  be  less  than  $150  per  ton, 
then  the  fee  shall  be  $10  per  dead-weight  ton  plus  one-half  of  the  amount  by 
which  $150  exceeds  such  cost.  Our  fee  shall  also  be  increased  for  each  ton  of 
constructed  ship  $1.66}  for  each — 

It  says, "  5  days,"  but  there  is  a  cross  over  the  "  5  "  and  a  cross  over 
the  "  s,"  so  it  would  read : 

For  each  day  that  any  ship  is  launched  In  advance  of  the  date  fixed  on  the 
schedule  attached. 

The  estimated  structural  cost  per  ton  is  based  on  the  estimated  cost  of  steel 
(plates  and  shapes)  of  $50  per  short  ton  and  the  wage  schedule  attached.  The 
computation  and  basis  of  compensation  is  not  to  be  affected  by  any  change  in 
the  price  of  steel  and  wages ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  measure  price  of  $150  per  ton 
Is  increased  through  increased  wage  schedule  or  increased  material  cost,  such 
increase  will  not  cause  a  reduction  in  our  fee. 

What  we  are  proposing  to  you  is  a  straight  agency  contract,  so  that  if  at  any 
time  you  should  become  dissatisfied  with  the  services  which  are  being  rendered 
or  should  wish  to  discontinue  the  work,  you  are  at  liberty  to  terminate  our 
employment  on  10  days'  notice  in  writing.  In  that  case  the  compensation  for 
onr  services  shall  be  in  proportion  to  work  performed ;  and  if  not  agreed  upon 
between  us,  shall  be  determined  by  arbitration,  one  arbitrator  to  be  appointed 
by  yon,  one  by  us,  and  the  third  to  be  selected  by  the  then  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

As  part  of  this  arrangement  we  are  to  have  an  option,  executed  concurrently 
herewith,  to  purchase  the  property  of  the  Government  on  our  land  at  a  valua- 
tion determined  by  arbitration  in  the  same  manner. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  they  were  to  have  the  option  of  purchas- 
ing the  yard  from  the  Government? 

Air.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  that  made  a  part  of  the  contract? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  an  option,  subject  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's  prior  option.  ^ 

Senator  Nelson.  Subject  to  the  Government's  prior  option  to  buy 
(he  land? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  To  buy  the  land ;  yes,  sir.  But  if  the  Government 
does  not  buy  the  land,  then  they  have  an  option  to  buy  the  plant. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  the  option  price  put  in  there? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  A  cost  to  be  computed.  I  can  give  you  the  exact 
provision.  I  think  that  would  be  better  than  to  give  you  my  rec- 
ollection. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  have  been  reading  seems  to  have  been  a 
proposal  on  their  part. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Suppose  neither  exercised  the  option ;  what  sit- 
uation would  result,  Mr.  Bulkley  ? 
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Mr.  Bulkley.  I  have  that  right  here  [reading]  : 

Should  neither  the  owner  nor  the  agent  exercise  their  respective  options  to 
purchase  the  property  of  the  other,  or  should  either  the  owner  or  the  agent  elect 
to  purchase  the  property  of  the  other,  but  fail  to  pay  the  purchase  price  there- 
for within  said  period  of  30  days,  or  as  soon  after  such  period  of  30  days  as  the 
deed  herein  shall  have  been  tendered,  then  and  in  either  of  said  events,  the 
owner  shall  forthwith  remove  from  the  "  real  estate "  all  of  the  buildings, 
building  slips,  camp,  commissary,  hospital,  plant,  appurtnances  and  parts,  mate- 
rials, supplies,  and  scrap  the  property  of  the  owner  and  readily  removable,  and 
thereupon  the  owner  shall  have  no  further  title  to  or  interest  in  said  "real 
estate  "  belonging  to  the  agent,  or  to  or  in  said  shipyard. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  the  price  of  the 
Government  option  on  the  plant. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  going  to  get  to  that.  It  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  dollars.    I  will  give  you  the  computation  in  a  second. 

Senator  Johnson.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  just  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal information,  perhaps  it  involves  something  of  a  legal  equa- 
tion. If  neither  option  were  exercised,  of  course  the  piling  in  the 
shipyards,  being  incapable  of  removal,  all  of  the  shipyard  would 
revert  to  the  owners  of  the  property,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Everything  that  the  Government  does  not  remove. 
The  Fleet  Corporation  would  be  required  to  remove  what  was  readily 
removable.  I  remember  the  insertion  of  those  words  "readily  re- 
movable," because  Admiral  Capps  was  afraid  he  might  be  putting 
himself  in  the  position  of  being  obligated  to  pull  up  piling,  which 
would  be  far  more  costly  than  it  would  be  worth. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Keally  is  there  anything  of  value  to  amount 
to  anything  to  be  removed  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Oh,  I  think  there  might  be  a  good  deal.  I  am  not 
enough  of  a  shipbuilding  expert  to  know  just  what  it  would  be,  but 
there  are  considerable  structures  there. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  know  what  it  would  cost  to  put  those 
piles  in  there? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  idea. 

Senator  Jones.  We  have  a  statement. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes;  it  is  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Piez  yesterday. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  There  is  a  provision  here  for  appraisal  as  to  the 
value  of  the  plant  [reading]  : 

Options. — If  upon  the  completion  of  the  work  hereunder  the  owner  shall 
have  ordered  100  or  more  additional  vessels  under  this  article,  then  and  in  that 
event  the  options  hereinafter  expressed  in  this  article  shall  become  effective. 
In  such  event  the  owner  shall,  not  less  than  60  days  before  the  completion  of 
the  work  hereunder,  appoint  an  appraiser,  and  the  agent  shall  likewise  appoint 
an  appraiser  within  5  days  after  written  notice  of  the  appointment  of  such 
appraiser  by  the  owner,  and  the  two  appraisers  so  chosen  shall  select  a  third. 
If  either  party  shall  fail  to  appoint  an  appraiser  as  aforesaid,  the  other  party 
may  select  a  second  appraiser,  and  the  two  so  selected  shall  choose  a  third  as 
aforesaid.  The  three  appraisers  so  appointed  shall  appraise  the  then  value  of 
the  buildings,  building  slips,  camp,  commissary,  hospital,  plant,  and  appurte- 
nances, the  property  of  the  owner,  as  shown  by  the  detailed  plant  cost  account 
and  inventory  kept  by  the  agent  as  herein  provided  for  in  Article  XVIII,  and 
also  of  parts,  materials,  supplies,  and  scrap  purchased  for  the  work  on  the 
vessels,  but  not  incorporated  or  to  be  incorporated  in  them  on  completion,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  under  this  contract. 

The  appraisers  shall  take  Into  consideration  the  actual  costs  as  shown  by  the 
Inventory  which  shall  be  furnished  them,  the  conditions  as  regards  wear  and 
tear  and  depreciation,  the  desirability  of  the  buildings,  building  slips,  camp, 
commissary,  hospital,  plant,  and  appurtenances  for  the  purposes  of  a  shipyard, 
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their  replacement  value  at  market  prices  at  the  time  of  the  appraisal,  and  the 
condition  of  the  shipbuilding  business  generally  with  reference  to  the  going 
value  of  a  constituted  shipyard  at  the  time  of  the  appraisal.  The  appraisers 
shall  complete  their  appraisal  and  deliver  one  copy  thereof  to  the  owner  and 
one  to  the  agent  within  30  days  after  their  appointment. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  basis  of  the  Government  option? 
Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  date  of  this  proposal  that  you  read? 
Mr.  Bulkley.  It  is  dated  July  13.    To  finish  reading  it,  it  says: 

This  option  to  continue  for  a  period  of  18  months  from  date,  whether  or  not 
we  remain  agents  during  all  of  that  period.  In  case  we  do  not  exercise  the 
option,  we  are  to  give  you  an  option  to  take  over  from  us  the  land  purchased 
at  its  then  complete  cost  to  us,  such  purchase  option  to  be  exercised  within 
80  days  if  we  decline  to  purchase  your  property  at  the  arbitrated  figure. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  dated  July  13.    Whom  was  it  signed 

Mr.  Bulkley.  This  is  a  copy,  and  is  not  signed  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  supply  the  signature  when  these  notes 
are  submitted  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  can  inquire  at  the  Fleet  Corporation.  You  under- 
stand, Senator,  I  am  not  there  any  longer. 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  very  respectfully  make 
a  suggestion?  As  I  understand  it,  this  gentleman  was  brought  in 
there  as  a  temporary  attorney.  He  has  no  personal  knowledge  of 
this  situation,  and  it  we  are  going  into  an  investigation  of  the  Hog 
Island  contract,  which  I  profoundly  hope  we  will,  why  not  call  all 
cf  the  signers  of  the  contract  and  all  of  the  men  who  actually  nego- 
tiated it  and  go  through  it  thoroughly?  Of  necessity,  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  particular  witness  is  derived  solely  from  documents  with 
which  personally  he  is  not  familiar. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  want  to  say,  Senator,  that  I  never  even  saw  be- 
fore the  document  that  I  just  read  to  you. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  have  been  asuming  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  Know  more  about  the  nego- 
tiations at  a  certain  stage  leading  up  to  the  signing  of  the  contract 
than  some  of  the  signers  themselves.  For  instance,  Mr.  Hurley  was 
not  able  to  give  it  a  great  deal  of  personal  attention,  and  Mr.  Stone, 
as  I  have  stated,  was  only  present  at  one  or  two  conferences.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Mr.  Vanderlip  even  read  the  contract;  he  was  a 
signer  of  it.  But  the  negotiation  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Robinson 
and  Mr.  Begg  for  the  American  International,  and  after  the  10th 
of  August  by  my  colleagues  and  myself  of  the  legal  department, 
and  Admiral  Capps  representing  the  Fleet  Corporation. 

Senator  Johnson..  Well,  Mr.  Bulkley,  who  investigated  the  indi- 
viduals who  were  connected  with  the  American  International? 
Somebody  in  the  Fleet  Corporation  must  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  It  seems  to  me  that  so  far  as  an  investigation  was 
made  it  must  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Fuller,  but  I  am  not  sure  about 
that.  We  entered  upon  it  with  the  presumption  that  the  individuals 
were  men  of  character  and  ability. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes;  that  is  a  presumption  that,  at  this  stage 
of  the  inquiry,  of  course,  none  will  question  in  the  slightest  degree. 
But  who  can  tell  who  were  the  individuals  who  composed  this  partic- 
ular corporation?  Who  can  tell  who  are  the  interlocking  corpora- 
tions out  of  which  it  came?    And  who  can  tell  who  were  the  individ- 
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uals  that  are  dealing  now  for  the  American  International  Corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  can  not  give  you  that  now,  but  I  can  supply  a 
list  of  the  directors  of  the  American  International.  I  presume  that 
by  calling  some  of  them  you  can  find  out  what  interlocking  interests 
there  are. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  suggestion  I  was  making  was  merely  in  the 
interest  of  saving  time. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  think,  Senator,  your  suggestion  is  quite  in  order, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  as  to  anything  that  happened  before  August 
10,  you  had  better  call  somebody  else ;  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
answer  any  questions  as  to  what  happened  after  August  10. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  the  complete  files  as  to  this  particular 
transaction?    Are  the  complete  files  there  before  you  now? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  am  not  certain,  Senator.  I  asked  them  to  send  me 
the  complete  files,  but  I  am  not  certain  just  what  they  sent  me. 

Senator  Johnson.  Perhaps  it  might  be  just  as  well  to  proceed. 
Pardon  me.  Senator  Nelson,  for  interrupting. 

Senator  Nelson.  Perhaps  you  had  better  leave  the  files  here,  and 
we  can  look  them  over  afterwards. 

Senator  Johnson.  They  might  not  wish  to  leave  the  original  files. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  these  the  original  copies? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  They  are  the  original  files.  Of  course,  in  the  files 
there  are  a  number  or  copies. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  stated  to  me  that  that  original  proposal 
was  dated  July  13.   What  have  you  next  in  line  there? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  The  next  is  an  unsigned  memorandum,  headed 
u  New  matter  underlined." 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  a  memorandum  from  whom  to  whom? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  It  is  unsigned,  and  I  never  saw  it  before. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  date  is  it? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  It  is  not  dated. 

Senator  Nelson.  Just  give  us  the  beginning  of  it  and  let  us  see 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  Bulkley  (reading) : 

At  my  request,  you  have  drawn  plans  subject  to  my  approval  for  the  erection 
of  a  shipyard  at  Hog  Island,  on  land  which  you  now  hold  under  option.  Thi9 
land  you  are  ready  to  rent  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  at  6  per  cent  of  its  cost  for  the  period  for  which  it  is  needed 
for  the  work  covered  by  this  order.  The  plant  (aside  from  the  land)  is  to  be 
paid  for  and  owned  by  the  corporation. 

You  will  undertake,  as  agents  for  the  corporation,  to  the  best  of  your  ability, 
to  build  such  shipyard  and  to  construct  in  it,  within  IS  months,  approximately 
two  hundred  (200)  7,500  dead-weight  ton  steel  fabricated  ships,  In  accordance 
with  plans  and  specifications  to  be  furnished  to  you  by  the  corporation.  It  Is 
our  intention  that  you  are  to  have  general  charge  of  the  work. 

We  recognize  that  you  will  have  to  call  on  the  corporation,  and,  through  the 
corporation,  on  the  Government,  for  cooperation  in  the  purchase  of  materials 
and  in  transportation.  For  the  work  you  are  to  furnish  at  your  own  expense 
the  services  of  that  portion  of  the  organization  required 

Senator  Nelson.  There  is  no  need  of  going  further  into  that.  What 
is  the  next  document? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  The  next  appears  to  be  another  copy  of  the  same 
thing.    I  would  not  be  sure  without  reading  it  through. 

Senator  Nelson.  Go  on;  what  is  the  next? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  The  next  appears  to  be  still  another  copy.  Here  is 
a  carbon  dated  July  21,  and  rubber  stamped  that  it  was  signed  by 
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George  W.  Goethals,  general  manager,  addressed  to  Mr.  William 
Denman. 

Senator  Johnson.  Eead  it,  please. 

Mr.  Bulklet  (reading) : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  now  inclose  draft  of  suggested  contract  which  you  asked  for.    As 
indicated,  the  new  matter  not  in  the  prior  draft  is  underlined. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  appear  to  accompany  the  memoran- 
dum you  just  referred  to. 
Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  next? 
Mr.  Bulkley/.  The  next  is  dated  July  25.    It  says  [reading]  : 

Memorandum :  Received  from  Mr.  Cotton  with  his  memorandum  dated  July 
25,  1917,  file  No.  173-3,  relative  to  fabricated  steel  ship  project 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  was  Mr.  Cotton  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Mr.  Cotton  was  counsel  for  the  corporation  under 
Gen.  Goethals. 

Senator  Nelson.  For  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  is  not  with  it  any  more? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  No,  sir;  he  withdrew  shortly  after  Gen.  Goethals 
left.    That  says: 

Contract  with  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Here  is  a  telegram  dated  August  4?  1917,  addressed  to  Charles  A. 
Stone,  president,  American  International  Corporation,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  and  signed  "  Capps."    It  reads : 

Referring  proposal  to  build  fabricated  ships,  can  you  arrange  to  meet  me  at 
office  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Washington,  Monday  morning,  10  o'clock, 
or  afternoon,  3  o'clock,  if  more  convenient?  Please  bring  all  necessary  data 
to  complete  understanding  of  the  proposition,  including  schedule  of  estimates, 
labor,  and  material. 

Senator  Johnson.  This  was  about  the  time  you  came  into  the 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  About  a  week  before ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  to  find  out  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  American  International,  Mr.  Stone  would  be  the  man  to  call, 
I  should  think. 

Senator  Johnson.  Probably;  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  next  on  your  file  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  The  next  is  a  carbon  of  a  letter  dated  August  6, 
1917,  addressed  to  Mr.  George  J.  Baldwin,  vice  president,  American 
International  Corporation,  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
It  is  unsigned,  but  bears  Admiral  Capps's  initials.  It  is  two  pages; 
do  you  care  to  hear  it? 

Senator  Nelson.  You  might  begin  it  and  let  us  hear  what  it  is 
about. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  The  subject  heading  is  "Type  contract."  [Read- 
ing:] 

Dear  Sir  :  The  completion  of  the  type  contract  which  covers  the  class  of  con- 
tracts I  was  discussing  with  you  this  morning  has  been  delayed  more  than  I 
expected,  so  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  it  to  you  to-night 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  think  you  need  go  any  further  with  that 
Senator  Johnson.  Who  is  Mr.  Baldwin? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  the  vice  president,  and  appar- 
ently took  the  matter  up  instead  of  Mr.  Stone. 
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Mr.  Bulkley.  It  would  seem  so ;  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

The  next  is  a  memorandum  dated  August  18,  1917,  entitled 
"  Memorandum  concerning  changes  to  be  made  in  base  contract  of 
Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation  to  meet  requirements  of  con- 
tracts with  American  International  Corporation  and  Submarine  Boat 
Corporation."  This  is  unsigned,  but  I  remember  this;  this  is  a  mem- 
orandum which  Admiral  Capps  handed  to  me,  because  we  took  up  the 
matter  of  a  contract  with  the  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
first,  and  then  he  handed  me  this  memorandum  to  show  what  changes 
should  be  made  to  adapt  it  to  the  circumstances  of  these  other  two 
companies. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  comes  next? 

The  Chairman.  Were  all  three  of  these  contracts  based  on  the  same 
principle,  Mr.  Bulkley? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  The  same  principle ;  ves,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  vary  much  in  detail? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Not  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  the  agency  contracts? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  These  other  two  cases,  too? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  each  case  the  agent  gets  the  same  amount  of 
fee? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  It  is  computed  the  same  way.  The  size  of  the  ves- 
sels was  different,  and  therefore  the  estimated  cost  was  different. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  was  the  same  5  per  cent,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir;  5  per  cent  on  the  estimated  cost  was  then 
written  into  the  contract  as  a  fixed  fee. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  true  as  to  each  of  them — the  Merchants', 
the  Submarine,  and  the  American  International? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir.  The  Merchants'  Corporation  bought  some 
land  up  at  Bristol,  and  the  Submarine  Boat  nad  made  a  lease  of 
water  frontage  that  was  owned  by  the  city  of  Newark,  and  we 
changed  that  and  made  the  lease  directly  to  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  the  Merchants'  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration? 

Mr.  Bulkley.   The  Submarine  Boat. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  at  Newark? 

Mr.  Bulkley.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  many  complications  with  the  Mer- 
chants' about  their  land? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  No  ;  there  were  some  very  minor  defects  of  title. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this.  Did  you  have  the 
same  sort  of  arrangement  as  at  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  had  the  right 
to  pay  for  the  land? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir ;  exactly  the  same. 

Senator  Calder.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  Merchants'  Corporation, 
they  own  the  land?       * 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  But  the  Submarine  Boat  does  not? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  The  Submarine  Boat  does  not. 
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Senator  Calder.  You  took  a  lease  on  that,  I  think! 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Direct  from  the  city  of  Newark. 

Senator  Calder.  So  they  have,  then,  no  interest  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  yard  after  it  is  over? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  you  paid  for  the  rental  of 
that  land  for  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  Bulkley,  in  any  of  these  contracts  was  there 
any  limitation  or  control  of  expenditure  in  the  building  of  the  plant! 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  several.  It  was  designed  that 
it  should  be  to  the  interest  of  the  contractors  to  keep  down  costs, 
and  with  that  in  view  they  had  to  share  any  excess  above  the  esti- 
mated basis  cost  half  and  half  with  the  Government,  up  to  a  certain 
maximum. 

Senator  Harding.  Before  you  get  away  from  that,  may  I  make  the 
application?  In  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Piez  on  the  Hog  Island 
plant,  Mr.  Piez  makes  the  statement,  for  example,  that  the  cost  of 
driving  16,000  piles  was  $513,000,  against  an  estimated  cost  of 
$89,000. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  different  matter,  but  as  to  that 
we  are  not  as  well  protected.  What  I  was  referring  to  was  the  cost 
of  the  vessels ;  the  cost  of  the  yard  is  a  separate  account,  and  in  the 
cost  of  the  yard  the  contractors  have  no  direct  interest  Whatever 
it  costs  is  borne  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Senator  Harding.  Then  there  is  no  brake  on  expenditure? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  There  is  no  brake  there  in  the  way  of  a  charge  that 
can  be  imposed  upon  the  contractor.  Everything  that  they  do  is 
subject  to  control  by  the  Fleet  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  The  agents'  contract  is  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  the  yard  and  to  render  the  same  services  as  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  yard  that  they  do  as  to  the  building  of  the  ships? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  I  ought  to  go  into  a  little  ex- 
planation of  that.  Before  I  went  with  the  Fleet  Corporation  I  was 
working  with  the  General  Munitions  Board  and  there  had  charge 
of  contracts  for  the  construction  of  cantonments.  In  that  connec- 
tion I  urged  very  strongly  this  kind  of  contract,  namely,  giving  the 
contractor  a  direct  interest  in  savings  and  a  direct  penalty  for 
losses  as  against  an  estimated  basis  cost.  But  we  had  the  opinion  of 
the  very  highest  type  of  architects  and  builders  in  the  country,  actu- 
ated, I  think,  not  by  selfish  motives,  to  the  effect  that  that  was  an 
impracticable  proposition  in  cantonment  work,  because  the  condi- 
tions in  different  localities  would  be  so  different  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  an  estimated  basis  cost. 

Now,  I  presume  that  much  the  same  consideration  would  apply 
to  building  these  shipyards.  There  is  this  difference  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  the  building  of  these  shipyards,  while  the  contractor 
has  no  direct  interest  in  the  cost,  he  is  giving  his  services  for  noth- 
ing. He  gets  no  commission  whatever  on  the  cost  of  the  shipyard. 
And  it  has  been  contended  right  along  that  if  you  get  contractors 
of  standing,  their  professional  pride  and  their  patriotism  will  be 
an  adequate  safeguard  to  the  Government  in  trusting  them  as  agents. 
Personally,  I  have  always  thought  that  it  was  well  to  provide  some 
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other  safeguard  as  well,  but  there  did  seem  to  be  cases  where  that 
was  not  practicable. 

Senator  Harding.  You  might  add  " prudence"  to  "pride  and 
patriotism." 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so,  personally.  But  the  cost  of 
the  yard  relatively  to  the  cost  of  the  vessels  in  these  contracts  is  not 
a  Large  matter :  and  the  service  in  building  the  yard  is  entirely  with- 
out compensation.  We  do  not  even  pay  them  for  the  "  know  how  " 
in  connection  with  yard  construction. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  this  Hog  Island  yard  you  pay  the  force? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Not  the  executive  officers,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  No,  not  them;  but  you  pay  all  the  other  em- 
ployees! 

Mr.  Bulklet.  Yes,  sir;  we  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  job. 

Senator  Harding.  This  is  the  specific  point  I  was  getting  at.  It 
appears,  from  Mr.  Piez's  report,  that  Hog  Island  is  costing  millions 
more  than  the  estimate.  There  is  no  recourse  for  the  Government 
in  that ;  it  is  obliged  to  accept  the  outlay  and  pay  the  freight  ? 

Mr.  ^  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir;  if  the  costs  have  actually  run  too  high 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  pay  them.  In  that  contract  we  have 
this  provision : 

The  owner  reserves  the  right  to  control,  through  its  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative, all  orders  for  materials,  machinery,  equipment,  supplies,  and  other 
purchases  and  commitments  made  under  this  agreement,  or  in  its  own  name  to 
make  any  such  order,  purchase,  or  commitment,  subject  to  advice  to  the  agent 
so  as  to  avoid  duplication.  All  contracts  and  orders  placed  by  the  agent  shall 
be  in  the  name  of  the  owner  by  the  agent. 

Now,  as  to  labor: 

The  agent  will  comply  with  all  instructions  not  contrary  to  law  as  to  wages 
or  conditions  of  employment  of  labor  on  this  contract  given  to  it  in  writing  by 
the  owner. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  this  cost  has  thus  far  exceeded  all  esti- 
mates and  been  wasteful  and  extravagant,  who  is  responsible  for 
that? 

Mr.  Bulklet.  I  would  not  be  able  to  place  responsibility,  Senator; 
what  I  am  trying  to  develop  is  that  you  have  an  adequate  check 
which  can  be  placed  on  immediately  to  prevent  further  waste. 

Senator  Harding.  Then  it  is  a  fair  inference  to  say  that  if  there 
has  been  excessive  extravagance  there,  it  is  through  some  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  BuLKLEr.  Possibly  that  might  be  inferred,  but  there  may  be 
circumstances  to  justify  it.  I  would  rather  not  say  that;  I  would 
rather  that  you  would  investigate  that  as  an  independent  proposition. 

Senator  Harding.  I  do  not  mean  that  in  an  ugly  way,  but  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  the  inherent  fault  in  this  relationship,  to  find  out 
who  is  responsible  for  this  inordinate  waste  of  money.  I  inferred 
from  your  construction  of  the  contract  that  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation's  agents  could  have  stepped  in  in  time  to  modify  the 
plan  of  procedure  if  they  so  desired. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  They  unquestionably  could  under  the  contract,  but 
I  do  not  know  what  difficulties  they  may  have  been  operating  under. 
I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  let  them  have  a  chance  to  explain  wbot 
they  do. 
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Senator  Harding.  Of  course,  we  can  assume  they  were  very  busy 
and  had  a  thousand  things  to  do,  but  that  is  where  the  fault  must 
technically  lie? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Well,  there  may  be  some  fault  in  the  contractor,  too. 
You  will  note  that  Mr.  Piez's  report,  which  was  just  called  to  my 
attention  to-day,  states  that  the  work  at  the  Merchants'  yard  and 
at  the  Submarine  Boat  yard  is  going  on  very  satisfactorily.  That  is 
exactly  the  same  form  of  contract. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  supposed  to  have  inspectors  there  and 
representatives  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chair3ian.  Independent  of  the  agent? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes.  Now,  there  are  these  two  other  clauses  in 
the  contract  which  seem  to  me  to  give  protection : 

The  ngent  shall  in  the  performance  of  Its  agreements  hereunder  comply 
with  and  be  bound  by  all  directions,  instructions,  and  decisions  of  the  owner, 
or  its  authorized  representatives;  and  compliance  by  the  agent  with  any  such 
direction,  instruction,  or  decision  shall  be  a  justification  and  protection  to  the 
agent  for  any  action  so  taken. 

Another  provision  is : 

The  agent,  in  all  its  acts  hereunder,  shall  use  its  best  efforts  to  protect  and 
subserve  the  interests  of  the  owner. 

Senator  Vardaman.  There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  extraordinary  outlay,  but  there  is  not  any  doubt 
that  the  Government  has  to  bear  the  expense. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  think  so  far  as  the  expense  has  been  incurred,  the 
Government  will  have  to  bear  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  think  that  point  is  very  clear. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Bulkley,  the  work  in  preparing  the  yard  for 
the  actual  building  of  ships  is  paid  for  by  the  Government  always? 

Mr.  Bulkley.   x  es,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  Is  this  work  being  done  by  the  Government  or  by 
the  agent? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  By  the  agent,  subject  to  supervision. 

Senator  Calder.  Supervision  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  By  the  Fleet  Corporation;  we  talk  of  it  as  "the 
Government." 

Senator  Harding.  On  Government  account? 

Senator  Calder.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  part  of  the  agent's  contract,  to  build  the 
yard  under  the  direction  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and 
they  get  their  pay  on  the  cost  of  the  ships. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  the  Government  have  these  estimates 
made?  Were  any  of  these  estimates  made  by  Government  agents,  or 
rather  by  men  directly  employed  by  the  Government,  or  were  tney 
made  by  this  company  that  owned  the  land? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  do  not  know  how  those  figures  were  arrived  at, 
Senator. 

Senator  Vardaman.  In  that  instance  of  driving  the  piles,  what 
was  the  estimated  cost? 

Senator  Harding.  The  increase  is  500  and  some  per  cent. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  person  employed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  to  make  that  estimate 
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must  have  been  some  man  who  had  never  seen  a  ship  built  and  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  just  made  a  wild  guess. 

Senator  Johnson.  There  are  three  items  upon  which  no  estimates 
were  made  at  all:  Temporary  buildings,  temporary  telephone,  and 
temporary  railroads,  for  which  we  paid  $698,000. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  gross  carelessness,  it  seems  to  me. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  may  all  have  been  necessary,  you  know. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Bulkley,  could  not  the  Government — I  mean 
by  that,  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation — under  the  terms  of  this  con- 
tract at  any  time  intervene  and  check  any  extravagance  or  misman- 
agement in  the  construction  of  this  yard? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes;  it  certainly  can,  if  it  can  differentiate  as  to 
'which  is  legitimate  expense  it  can  check  extravagance.  What  I  mean 
to  convey  is.  there  is  a  contract  right  to  intervene,  but  it  is  always 
easier  to  see  afterwards  what  ought  to  have  been  done  than  to  see  it 
in  advance. 

Senator  Harding.  But,  in  substance,  now  they  have  stepped  in  and 
put  a  controlling  hand  on  it. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  understand  so. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  Fleet  Corporation 
has  had  any  direct  representative  up.  there  to  supervise  this  work 
before  that? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  who  it  was? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  understand  Admiral  Bowles  has  just  been  sent  up. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understand  that,  too. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  within  the  past  week. 

Senator  Jones.  What  I  am  getting  at  was  while  these  expendi- 
tures were  being  made. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  There  was  a  man  up  there,  but  his  name  has  slipped 
mv  mind. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration's force? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  An  employee :  yes,  sir:  an  inspector — "district  offi- 
cer ''  is  the  title  he  is  known  by. 

Senator  Calder.  Was  he  in  immediate  charge  of  this  work? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  do  not  know  how  close  his  supervision  was.  You 
?an  find  that  out  in  a  better  way  than  by  asking  me. 

Senator  Jones.  You  say  there  was  a  district  officer.  We  under- 
stand al)out  the  district  officers,  but  did  you  have  anybody  else  besides 
district  officers? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  This  is  a  work  in  itself  that  was  big  enough  to 
require  the  services  of  some  man  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  understand  they  have  had  more  than  one  there, 
but  you  can  get  that  much  more  directly  than  from  me.  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  district  officer  has  inspectors  under  him  to 
look  out  for  it,  and  they  report  to  the  district  officer? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  think  so,  but  I  have  not  had  anything  to  do  with 
that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  the  method  practiced — the  inspec- 
tors report  to  the  district  officer,  and  he  reports  here. 
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Mr.  Bulkley.  Ordinarily  there  are  a  large  number  of  inspectors, 
but  I  do  not  know  just  the  number. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  cost  of  that  Merchants  Ship- 
yard? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  $1,860,500. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  the  yard  exclusive  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  land  exclusive  of  the  yard. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  that  is  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Our  contract  with  them  is  similar  to  the  contract 
with  the  American  International. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  have  added,  when  I  said  the 
Government  had  an  option  to  purchase  those  tracts  of  land  at  cost, 
that  it  is  cost  plus  all  assessments  and  taxes  paid  by  the  agent  for 
permanent  improvements  made  during  the  term  of  the  contract. 
The  agent,  in  other  words,  to  pay  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  work  the 
ordinary  taxes,  but  any  assessment  for  permanent  improvement  would 
be  added  to  the  option  price  of  the  land. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  submarine  company? 
The  Government  is  paying  for  the  construction  of  that  yarq,  too, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  owns  the  ground  there? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  The  city  of  Newark. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  city  of  Newark? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  the  Government  or  the  company  rent  it 
from  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  The  Fleet  Corporation  rents  it  from  the  city. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  what  the  rental  is? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  have  it  here.    I  will  find  that  directly. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  right;  put  it  into  your  testimony  when  you 
revise  it. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  We  have  it  here  now — $32,560 ;  that  is  for  the  first 
21  months,  at  the  yearly  rental  of  $32,560;  the  renewals  for  the 
period  ending  June  15,  1922,  at  the  rate  of  $500  per  acre;  the  next 
year  at  the  rate  of  $600  per  acre ;  the  next  year  at  the  rate  of  $700 
per  acre;  the  next  year  at  the  rate  of  $800  per  acre;  and  the  next 
year  at  the  rate  of  $900  per  acre;  and  then  the  next  year  and  all 
subsequent  rental  periods  at  $1,000  an  acre;  that  is,  112.79  acres, 
including  the  areas  of  proposed  streets,  as  shown  on  the  accompany- 
ing map,  or  71.41  acres,  exclusive  of  the  areas  of  the  proposed  streets. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  owns  the  plant  when  it  is  completed  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  The  Fleet  Corporation  owns  the  plant,  but  it  is  on 
leased  land. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  know,  but  what  provision  is  there  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  lease — who  will  own  the  property  then — will  it  go  to 
the  city? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  To  the  city  of  Newark,  I  believe. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  Government  will  have  an  option  to  buy 
it  ?     In  other  words,  who  will  own  the  plant  then  ? 
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Mr.  Bulkley.  My  recollection  was  that  there  was  not  an  option, 
but  my  colleague  here  says  there  was : 

•  *  *  the  tenant  shall  have  the  option  until  December  15,  1922,  and  for 
the  period  of  the  present  war  or  one  year  thereafter,  which  ever  shall  be  the 
later  date,  to  purchase  the  demised  premises,  including  the  riparian  rights  of 
the  city  lying  to  the  east  of  the  said  premises  and  that  part  of  the  dock  on  the 
southerly  side  of  said  premises,  at  the  rate  of  $12,000  per  acre  figured  upon  said 
acreage  of  112.79  acres :  Provided,  however,  That  if  the  said  tenant  shall  exercise 
such  option,  then  and  in  that  event  the  city  shall  have  the  right  to  repurchase, 
upon  the  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth,  said  demised  premises 
or  any  part  thereof  which  the  tenant  may  from  time  to  time  determine  to 
dispose  of  to  parties  other  than  departments,  establishments,  or  agencies  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  city  shall  signify  its  intention  so  to  repur- 
chase within  90  days  of  the  receipt  of  written  notification  from  the  tenant  of 
its  intention  to  dispose  of  any  such  lands,  and  the  city  shall  pay  therefor 
follows,  etc. 


Senator  Nelson.  How  much  is  the  Government  investing  in  that 
plant,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Senator,  that  is  a  subsequent 
agreement — the  option  was  a  subsequent  agreement — and  that  is 
what  caused  my  confusion. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  that  the  Government  has  the  right  to 
buy  the  land  from  the  city  at  that  price,  as  you  read? 

M r.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then  the  yard  will  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment; is  that  your  view  of  it? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir;  then  the  whole  of  it  will  belong  to  the 
Government. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  much  an  acre  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  $12,000,  figured  on  the  actual  acreage.  Those  rentals 
I  read  you  were  based  on  acreage  exclusive  of  streets  that  had  been 
platted  down  there  but  never  laid  out. 

Senator  Nelson.  This  is  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  actually  oc- 
cupied by  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  The  purchase  price  is  on  that  basis;  the  rental  is 
on  the  smaller  acreage. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  swamp  land? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  think  not,  sir.  I  think  that  land  has  been  bulk- 
headed  and  is  in  good  condition,  but  I  have  never  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  contract  provides  they  are  agents  to  build 
how  many  ships,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  The  original  contract  was  for  50  ships.  The  supple- 
mental contracts  came  in  after  my  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  These  are  the  same  kind  of  ships  as  the  Inter- 
national is  to  build? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Not  exactly;  they  are  smaller.  The  Submarine 
Boat  contract  was  for  5,000-ton  ships. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  they  are  fabricated  ships? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir ;  of  the  same  character.  Here  I  find,  under 
date  of  November  16,  an  exchange  of  letters  with  respect  to  100  addi- 
tional vessels  to  be  built  by  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  an  option  for  the  Government  to  have 
that  many  built? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  It  is  an  order  under  an  option  that  was  contained 
in  the  contract. 
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Senator  Nelson.  So  that  what  is  the  total  amount  they  are  to  build 
all  together  under  that? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  One  hundred  and  fifty,  that  would  make. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  International  120? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes.  sir;  including  the  subsequent  order. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  Merchant  Co.  has  how  many? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  The  original  contract  was  for  40  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  The  International  was  for  200,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  No;  the  original  contract  was  a  yard  capable  of 
building  200,  but  only  50  ships  were  covered  by  the  contract,  and  then 
there  was  an  option  to  order  additional  ships. 

Senator  Nelson.  Seventy-five? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Seventy  have  been  ordered. 

Senator  Nelson.  Making  120? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir:  but  the  70  were  of  a  different  size:  they 
are  8,500-ton  ships  instead  of  7,500-ton  ships.  Here  is  an  order  for 
additional  ships  to  the  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation  for  20 
additional  vessels. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  makes  60  in  all. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  they  the  same  size? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  No  :  9,000  tons. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  be  fabricated  ships? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  they  had  an  order  for  100. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  They  had  not  at  the  time  I  left  a  contract  for  more 
than  40.  I  find  on  this  file  an  order  for  20  additional,  and  I  can  not 
say  for  certain  whether  there  have  been  more  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  how  many,  you  say,  for  the  Mer- 
chant Co.? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Sixty,  as  I  make  it;  I  am  not  certain  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  what  size? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Nine  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  The  Merchants  were  at  Bristol? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  they  have  an  option  on  land  similar 
to  the  American  International  at  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  They  did  have  an  option  which  has  been  exercised. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  tell  us  when  we  are  to  get  the  first  ships 
under  these  contracts? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  schedule  of  delivery  in  all  of 
the  contracts,  but  that  is  a  different  matter  from  saying  that  the 
ships  will  be  actually  delivered,  and  as  to  that  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  you  can  not  say  that.  You  do  not  know  as 
to  whether  they  will  be  able  to  comply  with  the  contracts  as  to 
delivery. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  covered,  Senator  Nelson,  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Admiral  Bowles  more  pointedly  than  an  attorney  could 
hope  to  give  us,  I  rather  think. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  have  no  idea  about  that ;  I  have  not  followed  the 
operations. 

Senator  Nelson.  Admiral  Bowles,  as  I  understand  it,  thought  they 
would  have  no  vessel  ready  this  year. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  was  Ferris's  opinion,  and  it  was  subse- 
guentlj  denied  that  the  International  would  have  vessels  this  year. 
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Senator  Jones.  The  report  by  Mr.  Piez  would  indicate  there  might 
not  be  any  vessels  ready  this  year. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  Mr.  Piez's  report  said  they  will  not  have 
any  ready  this  year. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Do  you  care  for  the  schedule,  what  the  contract 
calls  for? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  already  in  the  record,  what  the 
contract  calls  for.  Was  there  any  feature  of  these  negotiations  from 
the  time  you  took  charge  until  the  contract  was  finally  consummated 
that  varied  from  the  original  propositions? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  It  varied  in  that  the  Government  got  a  better  con- 
tract than  they  originally  proposed.  The  fees  were  materially  re- 
duced; the  Government  got  the  first  option  on  the  land  instead  of 
the  agents  getting  the  first  option  on  the  buildings,  and  we  tightened 
up  a  great  deal  on  the  control  over  the  agent.  These  clauses  I  have 
read  to  you  were  either  inserted  or  tightened  up  in  the  course  of  our 
negotiations.  Then,  we  made  the  contract  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  which  we  think  is  a  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  Those  negotiations  were  largely  with  Mr.  Robin- 
son? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Begg. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  the  commissions  that  the  Submarine  and 
the  Merchant  Co.  were  to  get  on  the  vessels  the  same  as  the  Inter- 
national? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  They  figured  out  about  the  same  as  the  contracts 
were  signed.  Of  course,  there  are  different  sizes  of  vessels  and  differ- 
ent fixed  fees,  but  it  is  figured  in  the  same  way. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  get  the  same  rate  of  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  those  contracts  involve  the  same  arrangement 
as  the  International ;  that  is,  while  the  work  of  building  the  yards  is 
going  on  we  take  on  their  force  and  pay  their  salaries,  the  same  as 
we  do  in  the  case  of  the  International  '( 

Mr.  Bulkley.  It  is  the  same  in  that  respect.  The  executive  offices 
give  their  services  and  take  it  out  of  the  fees,  and  the  other  employees 
are  paid  for  by  the  Fleet  Corporation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Technical  men  and  architects? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  International  Corporation  practically  own 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  own  it  or  not,  Senator. 
They  have  some  affiliation  there,  the  nature  of  which  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  yard  in  active  operation,  and  had  been 
for  some  time. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir;  for  some  time — just  how  long,  I  do  not 
know. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  yard  located  right  down  near  New  York 
City  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Senator  Harding.  The  New  York  Shipbuilding  yard  is  at  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  if  you  will  pardon  me. 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  am  glad  to  be  corrected,  because  I  did  not  happen 
to  know. 
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Senator  Nelson.  These  other  three  yards  we  have  referred  to  are 
on  the  Delaware,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Two  of  them  are;  Hog  Island  and  Bristol  are  on 
the  Delaware. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  other  is  over  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  at  Port  Newark. 

Further  answering  your  question  about  what  we  had  up  in  these 
negotiations,  a  rather  important  subject  was  how  far  the  responsi- 
bility for  acts  of  employees  was  to  go.  We  straightened  that  out, 
which  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  there  anything  in  these  contracts  in  respect 
to  the  liability  for  injuries  to  employees,  as  to  who  was  to  be  liable 
for  it? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes ;  that  is  in  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Would  the  Government  or  the  Fleet  Corporation 
be  liable,  or  these  men  that  you  call  the  agents  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  That  is  provided  for  here : 

The  cost  of  casualty  and  liability  insurance  and  the  cost  of  such  bonds,  fire 
and  other  insurance  as  the  owner  may  approve  or  require — 

Let  me  explain  that  what  I  am  reading  is  a  part  of  the  schedule  of 
what  is  to  be  included  in  the  cost  and  paid  for  by  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration— 

all  losses  due  to  accidents  or  casualties  not  compensated  by  insurance  or  other- 
wise and  legal  and  other  expenses  in  connection  therewith  sustained  or  incurred 
by  the  agent,  including  the  cost  of  settlements  made  with  the  approval  of  the 
owner  and  the  cost  of  the  removal  and  replacement  of  defective  or  unsatisfac- 
tory workmanship  or  materials;  but  if  any  such  losses  and  expenses  and  (or) 
necessity  for  any  such  replacement  shall  be  caused  by  the  fault  or  neglect  of  the 
agent's  executive  officers,  managerial  and  superintending  employees,  foremen, 
and  leading  men  there  shall  be  deducted  from  the  agent's  fee  such  part  of  such 
losses  and  (or)  cost  of  such  replacement  as,  together  with  deductions  under 
Articles  IV  and  XX.  shall  not  result  in  an  aggregate  average  deduction  from 
such  fee  of  more  than  $14,000  for  each  vessel  or  reduce  the  agent's  average  fee 
for  vessels  const  meted  hereunder  below  the  minimum  fee  provided  for  in  Article 
XXV  hereof. 

It  should  be  explained  that  we  have  agreed  to  give  a  certain  aver- 
age maximum  of  fees  for  all  the  vessels,  but  if  accidents  are  due  to 
the  fault  of  these  officers  that  are  here  enumerated  the  loss  will  be 
deducted  from  the  agent's  fee,  provided  it  does  not  bring  the  fee 
below  the  minimum. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  it  will  be  deducted  provided  it  does  not 
reduce  it  below  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  No  ;  it  might  be  a  good  deal  below  5  per  cent.  The 
normal  fee  is  fixed  at  $55,000,  the  estimated  basis  cost  being  fixed  at 
$1,100,006;  the  minimum  fee  is  $41,000.  That  might  be  very  much 
less  than  5  per  cent,  because  the  actual  cost  of  the  vessel  might  be  a 
good  deal  more  than  $1,100,000,  but  it  would  be  less  than  4  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  basis  of  cost. 

Senator  Nelson.  If  there  is  anything  further  you  can  supply  the 
committee,  you  can  include  it  when  you  revise  your  statement  in  the 
galley  proofs.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  International  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  give  you  the  officers  and  directors  all 
right. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  you  can  not  give  us  the  names  of  the  stock- 
holders! 
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Mr.  Bulkley.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  the  names  of  the  stockholders. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  give  us  the  same  as  to  those  two  other 
companies? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  will  try  to  get  them.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have 
those. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Submarine  Co.? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  those,  but  I  will  try  to 
get  them  for  you. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  remember  the  dates  of  these  contracts. 
Were  the  Submarine  contract  and  the  Merchants'  contract  about  the 
same  date  as  the  International? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir.  The  Merchants'  contract  is  dated  Sep- 
tember 7,  the  Submarine  Boat  the  12th,  and  the  American  Interna- 
tional the  13th. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  these  were  all  consummated  under  Admiral 
Capps's  administration,  were  they? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  the  negotiations  had  been  opened  before  he 
became  manager? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  still  pending  when  he  took  charge  and 
when  you  came  there? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  They  were  practically  closed  when  he  came  in,  so 
far  as  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  was  concerned,  were  they 
not,  except  for  the  changes  which  he  made? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  That  is  a  fair  way  to  put  it.  He  made  certain 
rather  important  changes,  but  a  good  many  things  remained  as  they 
had  been  understood  before  that. 

Senator  Jones.  In  other  words,  what  I  am  getting  at  is  this: 
When  he  came  in  they  were  practically  ready  for  closing? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  understand  so.  It  is  perhaps  presuming  to  say 
what  would  have  been  signed  if  the  other  administration  had  gone  on. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  administration  had  decided  to  have 
these  plants  located  in  this  way  and  to  have  agents  for  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration for  construction? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  understood  they  had  decided  on  that.  We  cer- 
tainly did  not  make  any  change  in  the  locations  of  the  plants. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  the  board  approve  of  the  action  of  Admiral 
Capps  in  this  matter  when  it  was  submitted  for  their  approval  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  do  not  know  just  what  action  they  took  on  it, 
Senator ;  I  know  it  was  with  their  concurrence.  Mr.  Hurley  was  ad- 
vised at  all  times  what  was  going4 on  and  signed  the  contracts. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  signed  the  contracts! 

Mr.  Bulkley.  Yes,  sir.  Admiral  Capps  was  not  signer  of  the 
contracts;  he  simply  put  his  initials  on  to  assure  Mr.  Hurley  that  he 
had  approved  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions?  I  believe  that  is 
all,  Mr.  Bulkley. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  requested  by  Sena- 
tor Bankhead  to  say  to  the  committee  that  he  had  some  witnesses 
here  from  Alabama  which  he  wanted  to  put  pn  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day  for  some  purpose,  I  think  in  connection  with  the  Warrior 
Biver.    He  asked  me  to  announce  this  to  the  committee. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  a  telegram,  also,  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Powell 
to  the  effect  that  he  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and  we  can  adjourn  until 
to-morrow  at  2  o'clock.  But  I  will  say  before  we  do  that  that  W.  C. 
Saeger  is  here,  and  he  was,  I  believe,  on  Mr.  Bulkley's  staff,  and  he 
would  probably  have  to  cover  about  the  same  ground  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Bulkley.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  anything  further 
you  want  to  ask  Mr.  Saeger.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  work  of  keep- 
ing the  contracts  in  order  from  day  to  day  as  the  negotiations  went  on. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Saeger,  you  have  heard  Mr.  Bulkley's  state- 
ment.   Is  there  anything  you  could  add  t 

Mr.  Saeger.  Not  that  I  know  of,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  familiar  with  these  contracts  from  time 
to  time  and  your  recollection  accords  with  his  ? 

Mr.  Saeger.  So  far  as  I  know  anything  about  what  Mr.  Bulkley 
testified  to,  I  concur.  He  knew  about  some  things  I  was  not  familiar 
with. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe,  then,  you  need  not  go  over  that,  Mr. 
Saeger.    We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

(The  following  letter  was  subsequently  received  from  Mr.  Bulkley, 
and  was  directed  by  the  chairman  to  be  inserted  in  the  record:) 

Cor  mil  ok  National  Dkfenhk. 

Washington,  February  8.   19 IS. 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Commerce, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  I).  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Fletcher:  In  the  course  of  the  testimony  which  I  recently 
gave  before  your  committee  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  changes  made  in  the 
form  of  contract  under  negotiation  with  the  American  International  Corpora- 
tion after  I  became  counsel  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  final  consummation  of  the  contract. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  fees  to  the  American  International 
was  very  substantially  reduced;  that  the  contract  was  made  by  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration as  representative  of  the  United  States ;  that  the  title  to  the  vessels  In 
process  of  construction  was  placed  in  the  United  States ;  that  the  control  of  the 
Fleet  Corporation  over  the  work  was  in  many  respects  strengthened ;  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  work  the  Fleet  Corporation  has  a  prior  option  to  buy  the 
land  instead  of  the  contractor  having  a  prior  right  to  buy  the  buildiugs;  I  also 
called  attention  to  the  clause  which  we  inserted  requiring  the  contractor  to 
act  in  all  respects  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Government. 

Other  rather  important  changes  provided  that  Federal  taxes  should  be  paid 
by  the  contractor  and  not  charged  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  work;  required 
more  stringent  trials  for  the  ships  and  clarified  the  provisions  relating  to  trials; 
and  provided  for  the  right  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Coi'itoration  to  insert  into 
the  contract  an  eight-hour  labor  clause. 

Other  changes  which  may  be  worthy  of  mention,  though  of  less  ;:;*«ix»rtaiice. 
provided  for  an  option  on  the  part  of  the  Fleet  (Jor|M>raiion  to  reduce  the  siae 
of  the  yard ;  that  no  extensions  of  time  on  account  of  delays  due  to  unfore- 
seen circumstances  would  be  allowed  unless  notice  of  intent  to  claim  extension 
should  be  given  within  10  days  of  the  occurrence  of  the  delay :  that  the  con- 
tractor should  be  required  to  give  aid  in  producing  evidence  in  patent  litiga- 
tion ;  that  appeals  from  decisions  from  the  general  manager  of  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration must  be  made  within  10  days  after  his  decision ;  and  that  the  Fleet 
Corporation  might,  at  its  option,  use  the  shipyard  to  fit  out  wooden  hulls. 

There  were  of  course  countless  verbal  changes,  many  of  which  occasioned 
some  controversy,  and  the  provisions  for  cost  accounting  were  revised  ami 
clarified. 

llesi»ect fully  yours, 

Uoiikkt  J.   Bn.KI.KY. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.45  o'clock  p.  m..  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
at  2  o'clock  p.  in.,  Friday,  February  1.  1918.) 
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FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY   1,   1918. 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  (J. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcher  (chairman),  Ransdell,  Vardaman,  Mar- 
tin, Bankhead,  Simmons,  Kiroy,  Nelson,  Jones,  Sherman,  Harding, 
Calder,  and  Johnson. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  W.  POWELL,  VICE  PRESIDENT  BETH- 
LEHEM SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Powell,  state  your  name  and  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Powell.  J.  W.  Powell ;  my  residence  is  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  am  a  shipbuilder  and  vice  president  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation  (Ltd.). 

The  Chairman.  What  experience  have  you  had  in  shipbuilding, 
Mr.  Powell? 

Mr.  Powtell.  Well,  I  have  been  building  ships  all  of  my  life.  I 
am  a  Naval  Academy  graduate,  was  a  member  of  the  construction 
corps  until  1906.  I  left  the  Navv  to  go  with  the  Cramp  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  and  left  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co.  in  1914  to  take  the 
presidency  of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  About 
three  months  ago  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation  was 
merged  into  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  which  is  a 
new  company  that  operates  the  various  shipyards  that  have  been 
owned  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  yards  have  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  now? 

Mr.  Powell.  They  have  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
yards,  the  Samuel  t.  Moore  &  Co.  yards. 

The  Chairman.  State  where  they  are  located. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation  is  at 
Quincy,  Mass. ;  the  old  Samuel  Moore  &  Sons,  now  the  Moore  plant, 
located  at  Elizabethport,  ST.  J. ;  the  old  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Co., 
now  the  Harlan  plant,  located  at  Wilmington,  Del.;  the  Sparrows 
Pointplant,  that  used  to  be  the  Maryland  Steel  Co.,  located  at  Spar- 
rows Point,  Md. ;  and  the  old  Union  Iron  Works  Co.,  now  the  Union 
Plant,  located  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Chairman.  Without  going  into  details,  but  in  a  general  way, 
how  many  ships  have  you  under  construction? 

Mr.  Powell.  About  250,  altogether,  Senator,  at  the  various  plants. 
That  includes,  of  course,  a  very  large  number  of  ships  for  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  now,  with  reference  to  merchant  ships. 

Mr.  Powell.  We  have  around  60. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  are  commandeered  ships,  and 
how  many  are  new  ships? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  have  just  recently  taken  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber from  the  Fleet  Corporation — a  total  of  34.  The  balance  of  the 
ships  are  ships  that  were  commandeered. 

The  Chairman.  What  types  of  ship  are  you  building?  Accord- 
ing to  the  Ferris  design,  or  what? 

Mr.  Powell.  No  ;  Senator,  we  do  our  own  designing.  These  ships 
are  all  ships  the  plans  of  which  have  been  prepared  in  our  depart- 
ment 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  they  of  wood  or  steel  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Entirely  steel:  we  do  no  woodwork  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  tonnage? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  last  contract  that  we  took  for  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion  was  about  250,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  each  ship. 

Mr.  Powell.  Of  dead-weight.  The  smallest  ships  were  7,500  tons, 
with  the  exception  of  an  order  for  ocean-going  tugboats  that  we  took, 
and  the  largest  were  10,100  tons,  except  the  transports.  We  took 
two  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  transports,  and  they  are 
somewhat  larger  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Powell,  you  have  had  dealings,  then,  with  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  are  now  having  dealings  with 
them  right  along.  How  does  that  organization  impress  you  now,  as 
to  efficiency  and  completeness? 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  Senator,  the  Emergency  Fleet  has  tackled  one 
of  the  biggest  jobs  that  has  ever  been  given  to  a  body  of  men  in  the 
world.  I  may  say  that  the  policy  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  all 
the  shipyards  controlled  by  that  company  was  to  segregate  its  navy 
and  its  merchant  marine  into  separate  yards.  Fore  River  was  one  of 
the  yards  that  was  given  up  practically  altogether  to  Navy  work,  and 
up  to  three  months  ago,  when  I  was  in  charge  of  that  yard,  I  had 
very  little  reason  to  see  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  existence,  so  that  my  experience  with  them  has 
practically  all  been  in  the  last  two  months,  since  the  present  manage- 
ment was  in  office.  Mr.  Hurley.  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  see  very 
often,  and  Mr.  Piez.  I  suppose  I  have  not  seen  him  a  dozen  times 
altogether.  Mr.  Piez,  I  had  met  just  once — I  sat  beside  him  at  the 
theater  one  night — before  he  came  into  this  position.  I  did  know- 
Mr.  James  M.  Dodge  very  well.  He  was  the  man  who  brought  Mr. 
Piez  up  and  educated  him,  and  there  was  never  a  finer  man  on  earth 
than  Mr.  Dodge,  and  when  I  found  out  that  Mr.  Piez  had  been  called 
to  this  position,  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Dodge  and  his  knowledge  of 
men,  made  me  feel  that  a  particularly  wise  selection  had  been 
reached.  The  experience  that  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Piez  has  cer- 
tainly confirmed  that  feeling. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Dodge  at  one  time  president  of  the  Link 
Belt  Co.  ? 
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Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  he  was  the  president  of  the  Link  Belt  Co.  He 
made  Mr.  Piez  president  and  he  took  the  chairmanship  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  upon  his  death  about  18  months  ago  Mr.  Piez  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Dodge.  The  first  time  that  I  met  Mr.  Piez  after  hecame 
into  his  present  position  he  asked  the  shipbuilders  to  meet  him  in 
Philadelphia  one  evening  at  a  meeting,  and  he  and  Admiral  Harris, 
who  was  the  general  manager  of  the  corporation  at  that  time,  met  us 
there  and  spent  two  or  three  hours  going  over  the  various  troubles 
that  were  perplexing  us,  and  we  had  many  of  them,  and  I  know  the 
unanimous  feeling  ot  that  meeting  after  the  three  hours'  session  with 
Mr.  Piez  was  one  of  great  relief  and  great  satisfaction  to  find  that 
we  were  going  to  deal  with  a  man  that  talked  the  same  language 
which  we  talked  and  a  man  who  immediately  impressed  us  as  so  emi- 
nently fair  that  we  felt  that  it  was  going  to  be  possible  to  do  the 
enormous  business  that  we  were  undertaking  with  tnem. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  his  organizing  ability  as  excep- 
tional ? 

Mr.  Powell.  From  all  I  know  of  him,  I  should  say  that  he  is  a 
splendid  organizer.  Since  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  company  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  see  the  various  changes  that  he  was  making,  and 
it  has  impressed  me  very  much  that  in  a  very  quiet  and  unostentatious 
way  he  was  doing  a  great  deal  to  get  his  various  departments  whipped 
into  shape  and  to  make  a  real  machine  out  of  the  men  he  had  gath- 
ered around  him. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  suffered  an\r  delays  by  reason  of  any 
transaction  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  before  this  time? 

Mr.  Powtell.  Well,  Senator,  I  had  really  no  business  with  them  at 
all  until  after  Mr.  Piez's  regime.  They  did  not  do  business  very 
quickly.  They  do  not  do  business  now  very  quickly.  There  are  so, 
many  people  who  have  to  have  a  hand  in  everything  that  is  done  that 
the  process  of  getting  things  settled  is  a  very  slow  one.  I  did  more 
business  with  the  Navy  Department  in  two  hours  than  we  have  been 
able  to  do  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in  two  months. 
I  do  not  say  this  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  because  in  getting  an  enor- 
mously big  machine  like  this  going,  in  getting  to  know  your  people, 
that  sort  of  thing  is  inevitable,  and  I  think  probably  that  it  is  remark- 
able that  they  got  the  thing  done  in  two  months — more  remarkable 
than  that  it  took  us  that  long  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  seem  to  be  moving  more  rapidly  now? 

Mr.  Powell.  Oh,  yes;  I  suppose  that  it  is  moving  more  rapidly  all 
the  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  on  with  your  work,  more  par- 
ticularly the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  work,  and  if  you  are  hav- 
ing any  difficulties,  what  are  they?  If  there  is  anything  that  we  can 
help  you  about  we  would  like  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Powell.  Of  course  shipbuilding  is  always  a  business  beset 
with  difficulties.  There  are  so  many  things  that  go  into  a  completed 
ship,  even  in  normal  times,  we  always  expect  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  Tt  goes  with  the  business  and  is  part  of  it,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  one  of  the  most  interesting  businesses  on  earth.  At 
present,  of  course,  we  are  suffering  enormously  from  the  trans- 
portation situation.  I  can  not  put  that  too  strongly.  The  report 
that  I  had  the  other  day  showed  that  we  had  1,700  carloads  of  ma- 
terial on  the  railroads,  and  the  amount  of  stuff  that  was  coming  into 
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our  yards  was  almost  negligible.  There  was  one  lot  of  cars  with 
some  extremely  important  material  on  board  that  we  were  tracing: 
we  were  following  it,  and  every  time  a  wheel  turned  we  knew  it, 
and  those  cars  have  a  record  of  moving  60  miles  in  17  days.  Of 
course,  as  long  as  this  situation  continues  our  project  is  going  to  be 
verv  badly  blocked. 

The  severe  weather  is  also  a  large  handicap.  A  great  deal  of 
shipbuilding  is  done  out  of  doors,  and  those  of  our  yards  on  the 
eastern  coast  are  certainly  not  working  on  the  average  over  50  per 
cent  efficiency  as  long  as  this  bitter  cold  weather  and  this  snow 
lasts.  Of  course  those  things  the  Lord  controls,  and  we  have  to 
take  them  as  He  gives  them  to  us,  but  we  hope  the  railroad  situa- 
tion will  be  improved. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  behind  with  your  schedule  as  to  progress 
on  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  really  are  not  working  any  hard  and  fast  sched- 
ule. We  are  building  everything  as  fast  as  we  possibly  can.  We 
have  a  great  many  commitments  with  the  Navy  Department  that 
take  precedence  at  some  of  our  yards  over  other  work. 

The  Chairman.  Under  your  contracts  with  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  you  have  to  have  vessels  launched  by  certain  dates,  T 
take  it — some  certain  time? 

Mr.  Powell.  With  respect  to  the  commandeered  ships,  there  are 
requirements  of  that  sort.  I  suppose,  taking  it  full  and  by,  all  of 
our  yards  are  pretty  close  to  being  on  time.  There  are  some  of  them 
behind  time  and  some  of  them  ahead  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  had  last  week  35,000  men  on  the  rolls  of  our 
shipyards. 

The  Chairman.  Can  vou  use  more? 

Mr.  Powell.  And  we  are  increasing  at  about  the  rate  of  3,000 
men  every  four  weeks.  3,000  men  a  month.  That  is  as  fast  as  it  is 
practicable  to  absorb  labor  into  the  shipbuilding  business  under 
present  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  not  all  trained  men? 

Mr.  Powell.  There  are  practically  none  of  them  trained  in  ship- 
building. We  are  getting  shoemakers  and  stonecutters  and  piano 
movers,  and  almost  everything  except  shipbuilders,  and  one  of  the 
great  problems  we  have  had  to  solve  has  been  the  training  of  these 
men.  Of  course  as  you  add  to  a  small  training  force  such  a  large 
number  of  men  who  are  untrained  in  the  business,  the  efficiency  of 
the  force  drops  off  very  rapidly.  We  figured  a  day  or  two  ago  that 
with  our  present  force  of  men  under  present  conditions  we  could 
turn  out  between  one  and  one  and  one-third  tons  of  ships  per 
man  per  month;  that  is,  if  all  of  these  men  were  turned  on  to  the 
building  of,  we  will  say,  a  10,000-ton  merchant  ship  of  a  standard 
type,  it  would  represent  somewhere  between  02  and  05  to  70  of 
those  ships  a  year.  I  suppose,  if  we  had  nothing  but  shipbuilders, 
and  of  all  of  these  35,000  men  were  really  skilled  mechanics  in  the 
business  that  we  are  doing,  that  we  would  turn  out  around  2  tons 
of  ships  per  man  per  month,  which  is  a  very  big  business.  But  in  a 
business  that  has  grown  so  rapidly  to  such  enormous  proportions, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  should  go  through  this  period  of 
inefficiency. 
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Now,  I  think  most  of  our  yards  are  past  the  worst  of  it,  and  be- 
cause we  are  doing  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  the  amount 
of  work  that  we  can  hope  for  will  increase. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  vou  any  trouble  with  your  labor? 

Mr.  Powell.  Senator,  we  have  been  free  from  strikes  in  some  of 
our  yards,  and  in  some  of  our  yards  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  Fore  Kiver  has  only  been  closed  on  account  of  strikes  for 
six  days  in  the  last  six  months.  The  Moore  plant,  at  Elizabethport, 
was  closed  four  months  during  the  last  summer  and  fall.  Harlan, 
at  Wilmington,  was  closed  for  many  months,  and  the  effects  of  the 
strike  hang  on  for  a  long  time.  I  suppose  they  lost  six  months 
last  year  on  account  of  strikes. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  were  the  alleged  grounds  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  not  very  simple  to  explain,  Senator.  Gen- 
erally the  men  wanted  more  money.  That  is  the  primary  reason  for 
the  strike.  Sparrows  Point,  Md..  has  had  no  strikes  at  all,  and  the 
Union  plant  had  a  strike  that  was  coincident  with  the  general  strike 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  are  paying  in  all  of  our  eastern  yards 
the  schedule  that  is  paid  at  the  nearest  navy  yard.  The  Union  plant 
is  paying  the  rate  that  was  agreed  upon  by  the  wage  board  that  was 
sent  out  to  the  west  coast  by  the  President. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Can  you  state  the  amount  that  is  paid  per 
man,  or  is  it  by  the  piece? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  have  about  two-thirds  of  our  work  on  a  day 
basis  and  one-third  on  a  piecework  basis.  The  average  earnings  per 
man,  I  figure,  are  pretty  close  to  r>0  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  you  are  working  on  eight  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  are  working  on  8  hours  a  day*  but  we  are 
working  9  and  10  hours,  as  we  can,  five  days  a  week,  and  -the  men 
are  making  in  most  of  the  trades  50  hours  a  week.  The  night  shift 
only  works  five  nights  a  week  and 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  You  work  two  shifts? 

Mr.  Poweix.  We  work  two  shifts  wherever  we  can,  in  our  machine 
shops  and  plate  shops  and  other  places  of  that  sort,  and  we  work  a 
considerable  amount  of  night  labor;  but  out  in  the  shipyard,  par- 
ticularly in  this  kind  of  weather,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get 
men  to  work. 

Senator  Kansdell.  What  is  the  additional  wage  for  overtime? 

Mr.  Powell.  They  get  time  and  a  half  for  the  time  beyond  eight 
hours. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  men  prefer  the  overtime? 

Mr.  Powell.  This  56-hour  week  is  what  appeals  to  the  workingmen 
more,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out.  I  think,  if  you  gave  them  their 
choice  of  any  arrangement  of  hours,  you  would  find  that  the 
average  workingman  would  rather  work  10  hours  a  day  for  5  days 
and  6  hours  on  Saturday  and  have  this  overtime  pay  for  the  time 
beyond  the  8  hours.  It  gives  him  the  maximum  earnings.  It  gives 
him  Saturday  afternoon  off;  and  we  really  worked  it  out,  after  try- 
ing a  great  many  combinations,  as  the  one  that  would  suit  the  men 
the  best  and  the  one  that  gave  us  the  most  hours  per  week. 

Senator  Calder.  Are  you  allowing  a  10  per  cent  bonus  in  th-i 
western  yards? 

Mr.  Poweix,.  Yes:  we  are  allowing  a  10  per  cent  bonus  in  the 
western  yards.     That  I  believe  was  a  very  great  mistake,  to  have 
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ever  put  that  bonus  in  effect.  There  are  shipbuilders  who  disagree 
with  me  on  this,  but  I  have  just  come  back  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
I  talked  with  many  of  the  prominent  men  in  labor  circles — I  do  not 
mean  by  that  labor  leaders,  but  men  who  employ  labor  out  there — 
and  without  exception  they  agree  that  that  bonus  at  that  time  was  a 
great  mistake;  that  if  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  had  stood 
pat  and  said  that — and  if  this  board  had  gone  out  there  and  set  these 
wages,  and  said.  "  That  is  what  you  are  going  to  get,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  talk  to  you  about  it,"  there  would,  never  have  been 
heard  another  kick  about  it.  The  bonus  gave  infinitely  more  trouble 
than  good,  because  it  stirred  up  the  men,  and  I  think  it  was  a  very 
unsettling  influence  and  unfortunately  it  was  administered  so  that 
nobody  in  the  world  knew  what  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
wanted  us  to  do  or  how  much  we  were  supposed  to  pay. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Was  that  10  per  cent  given  to  labor? 

Mr.  Powell.  Oh,  yes;  absolutely. 

Senator  Harding.  That  becomes  permanent  to-day,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  so  understand,  that  the  new  wage  schedule  that 
carries  a  10  per  cent  increase  was  to  go  into  effect  on  February  1. 

Senator  Calder.  As  a  permanent  increase? 

Mr.  Powell.  As  a  permanent  increase. 

Senator  Calder.  Have  they  asked  for  another  10  per  cent  bonus? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  I  could  not  answer.  I  understood  that  this 
10  per  cent  increase  was  to  settle  the  question  there  of  bonus. 

Senator  Calder.  Are  you  paying  any  bonus  in  the  eastern  yards? 

Mr.  Powell.  No;  we  are  paying  no  bonus  for  attendance  in  the 
eastern  yards.    Of  course,  that  was  in  reality  an  attendance  bonus. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  pay  a  premium  in  the  eastern  yards? 

Mr.  Powell.  No.  Some  of  the  yards  do.  You  have  got  about  65 
per  cent  "of  the  men  that  will  attend,  anyhow,  and  about  15  per 
cent  of  them  that  wrill  not  attend,  anyhow,  and  about  20  per  cent 
that  may  or  may  not  attend,  and  I  do  not  think  you  should  pay 
TO  per  cent  to  have  some  effect  on  the  other  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Will  vou  be  able  to  get  these  additional  men.  you 
think? 

Mr.  Powell.  On  the  present  schedule  of  wages  that  we  are  paying 
we  are  going  to  get  men  just  as  fast  as  we  can  absorb  them;  I  am 
perfectly  confident  of  that.  I  have  studied  the  labor  situation  very 
closely  the  last  year.  We  started  up  at  Fore  River  not  quite  a 
vear  ago  to  build  up  the  force  there,  and  we  employed  Mr.  Meyer 
felumfield,  who  is  now  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and, 
in  fact,  I  afterwards  recommended  him  to  Col.  Goethals  to  take  the 
work  that  he  is  now  doing  for  the  corporation. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  that  work? 

Mr.  Powell.  He  is  in  charge  of  what  they  call  the  service  depart- 
ment; that  is,  he  is  in  charge  of  looking  out  for  the  sources  of  labor 
supply  and  all  such  in  connection  with  the  training  of  the  labor 
for  the  shipyards. 

Senator  Bankiiead.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  about  housing  con- 
ditions? 

Mr.  Powtell.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at 
some  of  our  yards;  I  mean,  it  varies  in  different  localities.  At  San 
Francisco  we  are  not  having  any  difficulty  at  all.  Both  of  the  yard9 
there  are  so  located  that  they  have  ample  housing  facilities. 
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Senator  Bankhead.  How  about  the  eastern  yards? 

Mr.  Powell.  Sparrows  Point  is  in  very  bad  shape.  The  yard  is 
a  good  way  out  from  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  men  are  dependent 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  and  the  trolley  lines.  It  is  a  long 
trolley  ride  and  the  train  service  is  poor.  The  consequence  is  that 
Sparrows  Point  is  working  now  3,000  men  less  than  they  should  be 
working.  A  housing  development  near  that  plant  would  be  of  very 
great  benefit  to  us  in  speeding  up  the  shipbuilding  as  to  that  yard. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  about,  I  think,  400  houses,  200  mostly 
finished  and  200  nearing  completion,  that  are  on  the  outskirts  of 
Baltimore,  not  over  20  minutes  by  trolley  from  the  yard.  They  are 
being  held  by  the  builders  for  sale  and  there  is  an  opportunity  there 
to  take  over  those  houses  for  use  of  shipyard  workers  only.  That 
would  give  us  immediate  and  very  considerable  help. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  they  be  secured  at  reasonable  prices,  either 
bought  or  rented? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  understand  that  the  United  States  Government,  at 
the  present  time,  can  take  them  at  any  price  it  wants  to  pay. 

Senator  Vardaman.  At  what  anybody  wants  it  to  pay? 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  in  our  experience. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  after  a  ship  is  launched  before  it  is  put 
into  service? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  depends  on  the  type  of  ship.  In  ordinary  mer- 
chant ships  if  she  is  pretty  well  completed  on  the  ways,  she  can  be 
finished  up  in  three  weeks  after  she  is  overboard,  but  that  is  largely 
a  matter  of  practice. 

For  instance,  the  Union  plant  launches  their  ships  in  a  less  fin- 
ished state  of  completion.  It  usually  takes  about  three  or  four 
months  on  the  stocks  and  then  two  and  a  half  or  three  months  over- 
board. In  the  East  we  will  keep  the  ship  on  the  stocks  a  month  or 
two  longer  and  will  reduce  the  time  that  she  lies  in  the  water  by  the 
same  amount.  That  is  merely  a  matter  of  local  practice.  If  a  yard 
has  plenty  of  building  slips,  it  will  normally  keep  the  ship  on  the 
stocks  longer  than  if  it  is  short  of  building  slips.  Of  course,  if  you 
talk  about  a  passenger  ship  or  a  naval  vessel,  then  the  time  that  is 
necessary  after  her  launching  is  very  much  greater,  and  depends 
entirely  upon  the  type  of  ship. 

The  Chairman.  The  machinery  is  put  in  after  the  ship  is  launched? 

Mr.  Powell.  Generally,  yes ;  although  in  some  yards  and  at  some 
times  we  do  not  do  it.  For  instance,  at  Fore  Kiver  we  built  one  small 
oil  tanker  last  year,  where  the  machinery  was  completely  installed 
before  she  was  launched,  but  that  is  not  the  normal  practice. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  seen  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Powell.  No  :  I  have  never  seen  Hog  Island  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  training  men.  What  is  the 
process  there  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  have  gone  very  extensively  into  that  subject  for 
the  last  year.  Of  course  for  different  trades  the  process  is  different. 
We  have  run  night  schools  for  men  who  wanted  to  improve  them- 
selves in  a  great  many  trades.  Usually  the  method  was  to  take  one 
of  the  leading  men  in  a  department  and  put  him  in  charge  of  a  class 
of  these  men.  The  course  was  laid  out  and  supervised  by  the  man 
who  was  at  the  head  of  our  so-called  service  department  and  it  wa» 
made  practicable,  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  teach  a  man  who  knew 
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nothing  about  the  business  to  be  a  helper.  It  would  teach  him 
enough  so  that  he  would  be  advanced  in  rating  to  a  mechanic's  rating. 
In  some  of  the  rougher  trades,  like  riveting,  we  run  regular  outdoor 
schools.  We  take  a  couple  of  steel  plates  and  fix  them  up  in  the 
yard,  punch  holes  in  them,  and  then  we  take  a  green  gang  who  never 
saw  a  rivet  driven,  and  show  them  how  to  drive  them  and  cut  them 
up.  After  we  have  paid  them  for  that  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  an 
hour  for  a  week  or  more,  they  begin  to  get  to  the  place  where  we  can 
use  them  on  the  simpler  work,  and  we  graduate  them  to  the  simpler 
work  and  then  gradually  up  the  line  until  they  are  finished  riveters. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  are 
paid  to  take  those  lessons  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes:  thev  certainly  are.  From  the  time  that  they 
come  into  the  yard  they  are  paid. 

Senator  Hardino.  What  guarantee  have  you  that  they  will  work 
for  you  after  they  get  the  schooling? 

Mr.  Powell.  None  whatever.  But  the  other  shipbuilders  are 
doing  the  same  thing,  and  as  long  as  everybody  else  does  the  same 
thing  we  are  getting  nearer  the  point  where  there  will  be  a  sufficient 
supply  to  do  this  labor. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  find  that  the  exemption  clause  helps  you? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  unquestionably :  that  is  a  considerable  benefit  to 
us.  both  in  keeping  the  men  in  the  shops  and  in  bringing  men  to  us. 
1  can  not  differentiate  the  relative  value  of  the  high  wages  we  are 
paying  and  the  benefit  of  this  exemption  clause,  but  we  get  a  great 
many  men  within  the  draft  ages.  Probably  65  or  70  per  cent  or  the 
men  we  hire  are  between  21  and  30  years  of  age. 

Senator  Harding.  Apart  from  your  naval  contracts,  how  much 
tonnage  are  you  going  to  complete  in  1918? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer  offhand. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  approximately? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  should  say  about  450.000  tons,  but  I  will  check  that 
figure  up  when  I  go  over  this  record. 

Senator  Harding.  What  proportion  of  that  will  vou  deliver  by  the 
1st  of  July? 

Mr.  Powell.  Oh.  about  35  per  cent  of  it  or  40  per  cent  of  it — I 
will  say  40  per  cent  of  it  by  the  1st  of  July. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  largely  in  requisitioned  ships? 

Mr.  Powell.  Those  are  all  requisitioned  ships.  There  will  be 
none  of  those  ships  contracted  for  direct  wTith  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation. 

I  want  to  say  right  here,  on  the  question  of  the  number  of  ships 
that  are  going  to  be  built  in  this  country,  that  I  think  that  the  people 
who  have  made  the  estimates  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
have  very  much  overestimated  the  possibilities.  A  year  ago  I  figured 
out  that  during  this  present  year,  if  we  built  a  million  and  a  quarter 
tons  in  this  country,  dead  weight,  that  it  would  be  a  most  creditable 
performance. 

Senator  Jones.  In  the  vear  1918? 

Mr.  Powell.  In  the  year  1917  just  past.  I  think  I  was  a  little 
optimistic.  From  all  I  can  find  out  the  tonnage  is  under  my  figure, 
and  I  am  very  sure  that  in  1918,  with  the  various  handicaps  we  are 
going  to  be  up  against,  if  the  country  turns  out  3,000.000  tons  it  will 
Ik»  a  very  wonderful  performance. 
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Senator  Johnson.  You  put  that  as  a  maximum? 

Mr.  Powell.  Very  close  to  the  maximum. 

Senator  Johnson.  Two  and  one-half  millions  would  be  nearer 
to  it? 

Mr.  Powell.  No  ;  I  think  it  will  be  very  close  tp  that  figure. 

Senator  Johnson.  Take  vour  own  instance.  Have  you  any  con- 
tracts with  the  time  limit  for  construction  this  year  other  than  the 
requisitioned  ships  and  the  Navy  ships? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  think  I  understand  your  question. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  have  first  your  contracts  with  the  Navy  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Those  constitute  most  of  the  ships  that  you  are 
building  now  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  but  they  are  separated  into  two  yards. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  have  in  addition  to  that  certain  requisi- 
tioned ships  which  you  are  building? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  any  ships  which  you  are  building  un- 
der independent  contracts  made  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
juration? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes ;  but  very  few  of  them  will  be  finished  this  year. 

Senator  Johnson.  First,  how  many  are  you  building  under  con- 
tracts made  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation — I  mean  ap- 
proximately?   I  do  not  ask  you  exactly. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  gave  that  figure  up  above,  and  I  just  wanted  to 
give  you  the  same  ngure  twice;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  said  60. 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  with  direct  contracts. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Nobody  did  understand  it,  then. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  did  not  understand  how  many  you  directly 
contracted  for. 

Mr.  Powell.  Thirty-two  were  contracted  for  direct. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  requisitioned? 

Mr.  Powell.  And  the  balance  of  the  60  were  ships  that  were  com- 
mandeered. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Twenty-eight  of  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  These  32  ships,  they  are  independent  contracts 
made — about  when,  in  the  year  1917— with  the  Shipping  Board  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  requisitioned  ships 

Senator  Johnson  (interposing).  Oh.  no;  I  am  speaking  of  the 
others. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  others  were  just  made  this  last  month. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is — December,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Powell.  In  January. 

Senator  Johnson.  January,  1918? 

Mr.  Powell.  1918. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  there  a  time  limit  for  the  launching  of 
these  ships? 

Mr.  Powell.  They  were  all  to  be  completed  prior  to  July  1,  1919. 
They  were  all  for  completion  within  18  months,  and  we  agreed  to 
ii.se  our  maximum  efforts  to  complete  them  just  as  soon  as  we  could. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  is  unlikely  that  you  will  complete  them  this 
year,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Powell.  There  is  not  a  chance.  Some  of  them  will  be  com- 
pleted this  year.  There  are  some  tugs  and  small  ships  of  that  sort 
that  will  come  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  and  some  of  the  larger 
ships,  but  very  few  of  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  Senator  Harding  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  those  could  not  have  been  included,  of  course,  in  the  estimates 
that  were  made  of  the  tonnage  that  we  will  have  this  year,  as  they 
were  not  contracted  for  until  this  month. 

Mr.  Powell.  No. 

Senator  Johnson.  These  are  new  contracts? 

Mr.  Powell.  These  are  new  contracts. 

Senator  Johnson.  Could  you  have  taken  contracts  last  year  for 
the  construction  of  ships  from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
with  a  prospect  of,  with  fair  diligence,  completing  them? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  could  have  taken  some  contracts.  By  increasing 
the  facilities  at  our  yards,  some  of  them  could  have  been  completed 
this  year,  not  a  great  many. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  procure  any  such? 

Mr.  Powtell.  We  had  numerous  sessions  with  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  covering  a  number  of  months.  I  am  not  speaking  from 
my  own  experience  but  from  the  experience  of  the  people  who  were 
at  that  time  running  the  other  yards.  But  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  was  very  busy  with  their  contracts  with  the  different 
people,  and  they  did  not  seem  to  be  ready  to  do  business  with  us. 

Senator  Johnson.  Over  what  period  did  those  negotiations  extend? 

Mr.  Powell.  From  the  time  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
came  into  existence. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is,  substantially  all  last  year  you  were 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Comporation,  asking 
for  contracts? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  did  not  knock  very  hard,  because,  up  to  that 
time  we  could  get  commercial  contracts  as  fast  as  we  could  make 
them. 

Senator  Johnson.  Subsequent  to  the  3d  of  August,  did  you  do 
that?    During  what  period  were  you  holding  these  negotiations? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  never  pushed  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
except  to  go  to  them  and  say  that  we  were  ready  whenever  they 
were  ready  to  talk  to  us,  until  November,  and  it  has  then  taken  us 
about  two  months  to  get  settled  up  with  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  Am  I  accurate,  then,  in  stating  that  from  No- 
vember until  January,  you  were  asking  for  contracts  which  were 
finally  consummated  by  you  getting  the  contracts  in  January? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  there  any  particular  difficulty  in  Novem- 
ber? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  principal  difficulty  was  that  everybody  was 
loaded  up  to  the  neck  with  work,  and  it  took  time  to  come  to  terms 
as  to  how  thev  should  be  delivered. 

Senator  Johnson.  With  whom  did  you  deal  in  November? 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Piez  and  Admiral  Harris  and  with  the  various 
people  under  them  that  we  were  referred  to.  Mr.  Piez  came  in 
prior  to  Thanksgiving  and  that  is  about  the  time  we  started  our 
negotiations. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Then  in  December  you  were  negotiating  in 
like  fashion? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  About  what  date  did  you  contract  in  January? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  were  awarded  the  contract  on  the  3d  of  Jan- 
uary, although  the  papers  are  just  being  signed  now.  • 

Senator  Calder.  In  your  contracts  with  the  Navy  Department, 
on  what  system  are  they  based,  cost  plus  or  straight  contracts? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  have  two  tvpes  of  contracts  with  the  Navy  De- 
partment. The  first  lot  of  ships  that  we  built  for  them  after  the 
war  commenced,  and  the  ships  that  we  had  on  contract  before,  we 
built  on  a  cost  plus  10  per  cent  basis.  We  did  not  like  that  basis. 
It  was  something  that  we  were  forced  into  because  we  could  not 
seem  to  agree  with  the  Navy  Department  on  any  other  system  where- 
by we  were  guaranteed  against  loss,  and  finally  that  was  accepted 
as  the  only  one  that  we  could  get  together  on.  As  the  vessels  built 
under  these  contracts  proceeded,  the  various  disadvantages  of  that 
form  of  contract  became  more  and  more  clear,  so  that  when  we  came 
to  the  later  boats  we  built  them  on  a  fee  basis;  that  is,  the  amount 
that  we  earn  on  those  boats  is  a  fixed  sum  per  boat,  but  we  agree 
with  the  Navy  Department  on  what  the  boats  should  cost  and  any- 
thing that  we  can  build  them  for  less  than  that  amount  we  share 
with  the  Navy  Department.  I  am  a  little  bit  proud  of  these  last 
Navy  contracts  because  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  forming  them 
up  and,  I  think,  it  is  the  cleanest,  nicest,  and  straightest  form  of 
Government  contract  that  has  ever  been  drawn. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  they  cost  more? 

Mr.  Powell.  That,  the  department  stands.  They  are  giving  us 
the  incentive  to  keep  the  cost  down,  which  is  more  desirable  and  at 
the  same  time  protects  them  against  the  increased  cost,  which  in 
this  state  of  the  market  is  beyond  our  control.  We  are  being  asked 
to  put  on  men  at  an  enormous  rate,  to  speed  our  ships  at  an  enormous 
rate,  to  work  overtime,  and  to  do  all  of  these  things  that  are  not 
economical  and  that  will  not  pay,  and,  of  course,  those  things  are 
beyond  our  control,  but  they  do  give  us  the  opportunity  to  increase 
our  fee  if  we  can  keep  underneath  this  estimated  cost. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Explain  to  me  how  that  is  done.  I  am  a 
novice. 

Mr.  Powell.  How  do  you  mean,  Senator  Vardaman  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  fix  the  price  of  the  ship  with  the  Navy 
Department? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  agree  with  the  Navy  Department  that  under  the 
conditions  under  which  these  ships  are  to  be  built,  we  will  take  a  type 
ship  that  would  cost  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  The  Navy  De- 
partment says  to  you,  "We  will  pay  you  $135,000  for  building  that 
ship,  no  matter  what  she  costs,  but  if  you  do  build  her  for  less  than 
a  million  and  a  half,  we  will  give  you  half  of  what  you  save  under 
that  million  and  a  half,  in  addition  to  your  $135,000."  In  other 
words,  if  we  can  build  her  for  $1,300,000.  the  Government  saves 
$100,000  and  we  get  $100,000  for  saving  the  $200,000. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  you  still  get  the  premium? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is  not  a  premium,  it  is  a  fee;  it  is  the  same  as  the 
lawyer's  fee  for  taking  care  of  his  client,  or  the  doctor's  fee  for  tak- 
ing care  of  his  patient 
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Senator  Vardaman.  In  the  estimates  yon  make,  you  estimate  that 
that  is  about  the  cost  of  the  ship? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  With  the  labor  and  material  at  the  price 
to-day? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  if  it  happens  to  go  up,  what  then? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  take  all  the  risk  of  the  material.  If  the  material 
goes  up  we  simply  lose  our  chance  of  making  that  extra  stake. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Then  what  is  it  that  you  do  not  take  the  risk 
of  losing  on  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  are  not  taking  any  risk  on  it,  Senator.  We  are 
not  taking  any  risk  on  it  and  on  tnat  amount  of  a  fee  no  shipbuilder 
can  afford  to  take  a  risk.  If  we  have  to  build  ships  that  cost  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  at  $135,000,  there  is  not  any  margin  that  will  allow 
us  to  take  a  risk. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Suppose  you  build  that  ship  for  a  million  and 
a  half.    Does  not  that  give  you  a  fair  profit  on  that  investment? 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir;  we  could  not  live  on  that  basis. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  could  not? 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Could  you  give  the  Government  a  price  for 
that  ship? 

Mr.  Powell.  If  we  gave  you  a  price  on  the  ship,  we  would  want 
about  $2,000,000  for  it.  In  other  words,  if  we  took  the  risk  instead 
of  the  Government,  we  would  have  to  have  at  least  that  much  addi- 
tional money.  Some  of  the  biggest  contracts  that  have  been  made 
with  private  individuals  in  this  country  have  been  made  on  that 
basis.  We  had,  at  the  time  of  the  commandeering  act,  a  number  of 
ships  that  were  building  on  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  find  from  your  experience  that 
it  takes  to  train  a  green  hand  to  be  an  expert  riveter? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  depends,  of  course,  on  the  man. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  can  realize  that. 

Mr.  Powell.  One  man  will  get  to  be  quite  a  good  riveter  in  4 
weeks.  Another  man  will  get  to  be  quite  a  good  riveter  in  6  weeks, 
and  again  it  will  take  8  and  10  weeks.  We  figure  6  weeks  as  the 
average  time  to  teach  a  man  so  that  he  can  do  ordinary  plain  rivet- 
ing. Of  course,  there  is  an  enormous  difference  in  the  skill  of 
riveters.  We  have  had  a  single  rivet  gang  drive  as  many  as  800 
rivets  in  the  shell  of  a  ship  in  a  nine-hour  day.  Those  would  be 
about  seven-eighths-inch  rivets.  The  average  drive  of  all  the  rivet 
gangs  in  the  yard,  in  that  same  kind  of  work,  would  not  be  over  300 
or  400  rivets.  In  other  words,  your  good  gang  would  drive  twice  as 
much  as  your  average  gang. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  number  of 
rivets  driven  in  vour  vards  now  and  the  number  before  this  emer- 
gency  came  on,  say  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Powell.  Oh,  yes;  the  average  has  run  down.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  tell  how  much  a  change  of  that  sort  is  due  to  loss  of  effi- 
ciency and  how  much  it  is  due  to  different  conditions.  In  one  yard 
where  we  watched  this  average  drive  very  carefully  it  ran  down  from 
about  36  per  gang  per  hour  to  as  low  as  20,  and  then  it  started  up 
again  ana  got  up  as  high  as  40,  and  then  it  dropped  down  again 
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to  35.  That  represented  a  good  many  different  things  besides  just 
the  efficiency  of  the  men.  It  represented  a  change  in  the  character  of 
work  and  it  represented  shifting  around  of  the  labor  from  one  type 
of  ship  to  another. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  do  not  find  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
labor  to  throw  off  on  this  work  or  to  do  less  than  they  did  beiore  the 
war,  do  you? 

Mr.  Powell.  Senator,  you  have  touched  on  what  I  believe  is  the 
crux  of  this  whole  situation.  I  have  known  the  laboring  man  pretty 
intimately  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  can  always  get  along  with 
him,  and  I  have  always  found  that  where  I  can  get  a  small  number 
of  them  together  and  talk  to  them,  that  I  could  pretty  near  make 
them  understand. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  because  you  are  a  laboring  man  your- 
self. 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  I  am  a  working  man,  but,  of  course,  this  is  the 
first  time,  certainly  in  my  generation,  that  labor  has  gotten  into  a 
position  where  it  feels  that  anything  it  asks  for  it  is  going  to  pretty 
near  get,  and  that  is  the  situation  that  it  is  in  to-day. 

Senator  Calder.  What  has  caused  that? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  cause  of  that  is  simply  because  the  demand  ex- 
ceeds the  supply.  Labor  is  in  the  same  condition  now  that  the  steel 
business  was  in  before  the  price  of  steel  was  fixed,  when  the  steel 
manufacturer  got  any  price  for  his  steel  that  the  man  happened  to 
be  willing  to  pay,  and  it  had  no  relation  whatever  to  the  value  of 
the  steel. 

Senator  Harding.  Is  riveting  done  on  the  piece  plan? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  would  like  to  just  finish  up  about  this  particular 
thing,  because  this  is  really  the  most  important  thing  that  we  have 
got  to  deal  with  in  the  whole  shipbuilding  situation. 

Senator  Harding.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  that  because  labor  has  found  itself  in  this 
position,  that  it  has  reached  a  point  where  it  fails  to  appreciate  the 
great  necessity  of  the  present  situation.  We  find  in  our  yards — and  I 
Had  this  report  from  each  one  of  our  yards  all  over  the  country ;  this 
is  not  common  to  any  one  locality  or  to  any  one  class  of  labor — that 
the  men  did  not  get  into  the  work  and  do  anything  like  what  they 
could  do  or  anything  like  what  we  used  to  get  out  of  our  shipyards 
when  we  were  down  on  a  comparatively  small  basis,  with  labor  that 
had  been  with  us  for  a  good  while. 

Now,  personally,  I  believe  that  we  are  only  beginning  to  get  into 
this  labor  situation;  that  it  is  going  to  be  the  great  big  thing  in  this 
country  for  the  next  decade,  and  that  whether  it  is  handled  well  or 
whether  it  is  handled  badly,  is  going  to  be  the  thing  that  settles  the 
future  of  the  United  States.  I  nave  been  preaching  for  the  last  two 
or  three  months  now  that  a  campaign  of  education  that  will  reach 
everybody  in  this  country  is  the  most  vital  need  of  the  situation.  1 
have  heard  Mr.  McAdoo  say  that  money  will  win  the  wTar,  and  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Hoover  say  that  food  would  win  the  war,  and  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Daniels  say  that  the  Navy  would  win  the  war,  and  I 
have  heard  Mr.  Hurley  say  that  ships  will  win  the  war;  but  I  want  to 
say  to  you  gentlemen  that  the  only  thing  that  will  win  the  war  is  the 
spirit  of  American  labor,  and  if  we  can  train  American  labor  and  all 
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the  rest  of  the  Americans  to  a  real  understanding  of  what  this  situa- 
tion is  and  what  the  demands  are  on  them,  if  we  can  get  them  to 
take  the  same  interest  in  doing  their  work  every  day  that  I  am  taking 
in  trying  to  do  my  work  every  day,  we  will  get  a  whole  lot  more  ships 
in  the  next  few  months  than  any  one  of  us  dares  to  dream. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Don't  you  think  that  the  reckless  use  of 
money  and  the  enormous  profits  made  by  some  of  the  manufacturers 
has  been  responsible  somewhat  for  these  excessive  demands  on  the 

Eart  of  labor ;  that  they  insisted  that  they  should  have  a  part  of  it  ? 
>on't  you  think  that  is  true? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  unquestionably  that  is  true,  Senator;  but 
since  the  war  began  the  Government  has  taken  charge  of  the  profits 
of  manufacturers,  and  it  has  seen  to  it  that  these  large  profits  are  not 
made  any  more;  through  your  excess  war-profits  tax  you  have  been 
able  to  control  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  We  may  be  getting  it  somewhat  in  hand  now, 
but  we  have  not  been  altogether  able  to  control  it  heretofore. 

Mr.  Powell.  You  are  coming  pretty  near  it.  I  will  say  this  about 
big  business  in  this  country.  It  has  certainly  shown  a  splendidly 
patriotic  attitude  since  this  war  began  in  all  of  the  dealings  I  have 
had  with  those  people.   There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  everywhere. 

Senator  Kirby.  Your  remark  would  indicate  that  while  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  able  to  reasonably  control  the  business  or  profits  of 
the  manufacturers  you  have  not  gotten  that  idea  into  the  mind  of 
labor? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  it  exactly.  You  have  not  controlled  labor, 
and  you  have  got  to  do  it.  We  do  not  have  anything  whatever  to 
say  to-day  about  how  much  we  pay  the  various  trades  in  our  estab- 
lishment. It  is  fixed  for  us  by  tne  Navy  on  their  standard  of  navy- 
yard  pay  on  this  coast,  and  on  the  west  coast  by  the  labor  adjust- 
ment board  appointed  by  the  President.  This  same  labor-adjustment 
board  is  now  handling  the  wage  question  on  this  coast,  and  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  going  to  be  further  adjustments,  and  every 
adjustment  is  an  adjustment  up..  This  is  not  coming  out  of  the  ship- 
builders' pockets.  The  United  States  Government  is  paying  prac- 
tically every  cent  of  it,  but  the  experience  of  every  manufacturer 
who  lias  gone  through  a  period  of  rapidly  rising  wage  rates  is  that 
unless  you  do  something  parallel  with  it  you  do  not  begin  to  get  in- 
creased production  as  you  increase  your  wages.  The  men  in  any  one 
of  our  plants  who  find  their  wages  enormously  increased  are  very 
apt  to  decrease  the  amount  of  work  they  do.  so  that  their  net  return 
is  not  much  more  than  it  was  before. 

I  believe  that  if  a  campaign  of  education  could  be  started,  started 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  because  this  is  the  biggest 
tning  there  is  in  this  country  to-day,  and  can  be  pushed  with  every 
force  of  the  Government  and  using  every  possible  means  of  reaching 
the  people — a  campaign  that  would  make  any  political  campaign 
that  was  ever  run  Iook  like  a  little  piking  affair,  a  campaign  that 
would  put  the  best  speakers  there  are  in  the  country  into  every  ship- 
yard, that  would  use  the  organized  forces  of  the  women,  that  would 
use  the  moving-picture  shows  and  the  churches,  and  everything  that 
would  reach  labor  to  let  them  see  what  the  country  is  up  against  an«l 
what  they  could  do  in  this  crisis — I  believe  that  it  would  do  more  to 
build  up  your  shipbuilding  program  than  all  the  money  you  can  put 
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into  it  and  all  the  wages  you  can  give  and  all  the  training  you  can 
do  put  together.  We  tried  that  at  the  time  the  war  broke  out  in  one 
of  our  shipyards.  We  had  Mr.  Taft  and  one  of  the  well-known  war 
correspondents,  and  the  mayor  of  Boston,  and  a  number  of  other 
eloquent  speakers,  go  into  the  shipyards  and  talk  to  the  men.  We 
had  meetings  nearly  every  noon,  and  I  want  to  say  that  inside  of  two 
months  it  put  a  different  spirit  into  that  place.  It  is  really  one  of 
the  nicest  illustrations  of  wnat  can  be  done  that  I  ever  expect  to  see. 
I  know  we  staved  off  a  strike  thereby  that  was  imminent  But  no 
one  yard  can  do  that  sort  of  thine  permanently  and  get  the  results. 
It  is  something  that  has  got  to  be  nandled  as  a  great,  Dig  movement, 
backed  by  the  highest  power  in  this  land;  and  I  want  to  tell  you  gen- 
tlemen that  if  you  can  start  up  that  sort  of  a  movement  by  anything 
that  this  committee  can  do,  you  will  have  started  something  really 
for  the  winning  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  that  labor  itself  would  respond  to  it 
and  understand  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  I  have  always 
made  it  a  rule  when  I -was  at  the  shipyard  to  see  any  man  who  wanted 
to  see  me.  Every  man  knew  that  the  door  was  open  j  and  the  average 
American  workman,  as  I  have  seen  him  and  know  him,  is  a  perfectly 
decent  sort  of  a  fellow.  He  has  plenty  of  intelligence,  a  good  stand- 
ard of  education ;  and  when  you  can  get  right  down  to  facts  with  him 
you  can  pretty  nearly  teach  him  what  is  right.  There  are  some  forces 
at  work  that  are  not  steering  labor  in  the  rigjit  direction,  and  some- 
thing has  got  to  be  done  to  counteract  them  before  they  get  a  start. 

The  Chairman.  Can  the  Labor  Department  handle  that  situation? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  so  little  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment that  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Calder.  Has  the  Government  so  far  done  anything  in  that 
direction? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  is  considering  it  in 
a  small  way.  I  had  a  telegram  this  afternoon  to  meet  two  gentlemen 
who  are  going  to  do  some  work  along  that  line  in  New  York  to  have 
a  talk  with  them  about  it. 

Senator  Calder.  In  the  contracts  made  by  the  Navy  Department 
and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  with  the  shipyards,  in  which 
it  is  provided  that  additional  wages  shall  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment, has  not  that  tended  to  encourage  strikes? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  believe  so,  oecause  the  situation  was  such 
that,  even  if  that  clause  had  not  been  written  into  the  contracts,  the 
Government  had  the  control  of  the  wages  anyhow,  and  everybody 
knew  it.  It  was  just  one  of  those  things  that,  whether  you  write  it 
in  the  contract  or  nok  we  knew  it  and  everybody  knew  it. 

Senator  Calder.  You  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment control  the  wages? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  it  is  the  only  practical  way  to  handle  the 
situation.  The  question  is  too  big  for  the  shipbuilder  to  control  it 
as  an  individual.  We  could  not  possibly  get  ourselves  in  a  position 
to  stop  our  work  in  one  of  our  yards  while  we  fought  out  a  strike 
that  was  delaying  the  work  in  tnat  yard,  and  therefore  if  we  have 
lost  our  only  means  in  the  ultimate  of  controlling  wages,  somebody, 
some  bigger  power  than  we  are,  must  step  in  and  take  that  re- 
sponsibility. 
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the  rest  of  the  Americans  to  a  real  understanding  of  what  this  situa- 
tion is  and  what  the  demands  are  on  them,  if  we  can  get  them  to 
take  the  same  interest  in  doing  their  work  every  day  that  I  am  taking 
in  trying  to  do  my  work  every  day,  we  will  get  a  whole  lot  more  ships 
in  the  next  few  months  than  any  one  of  us  dares  to  dream. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Don't  you  think  that  the  reckless  use  of 
money  and  the  enormous  profits  made  by  some  of  the  manufacturers 
has  been  responsible  somewhat  for  these  excessive  demands  on  the 

Eart  of  labor ;  that  they  insisted  that  they  should  have  a  part  of  it  ? 
>on't  you  think  that  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  unquestionably  that  is  true,  Senator ;  but 
since  the  war  began  the  Government  has  taken  charge  of  the  profits 
of  manufacturers,  and  it  has  seen  to  it  that  these  large  profits  are  not 
made  any  more;  through  your  excess  war-profits  tax  you  have  been 
able  to  control  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  We  may  be  getting  it  somewhat  in  hand  now, 
but  we  have  not  been  altogether  able  to  control  it  heretofore. 

^  Mr.  Powtell.  You  are  coming  pretty  near  it.  I  will  say  this  about 
big  business  in  this  country.  It  has  certainly  shown  a  splendidly 
patriotic  attitude  since  this  war  began  in  all  of  the  dealings  I  have 
nad  with  those  people.    There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  everywhere. 

Senator  Kirby.  Your  remark  would  indicate  that  while  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  able  to  reasonably  control  the  business  or  profits  of 
the  manufacturers  you  have  not  gotten  that  idea  into  the  mind  of 
labor? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  it  exactly.  You  have  not  controlled  labor, 
and  you  have  got  to  do  it.  We  do  not  have  anything  whatever  to 
say  to-day  about  how  much  we  pay  the  various  trades  in  our  estab- 
lishment. It  is  fixed  for  us  by  tne  Navy  on  their  standard  of  navy- 
yard  pay  on  this  coast,  and  on  the  west  coast  by  the  labor  adjust- 
ment board  appointed  by  the  President.  This  same  labor-adjustment 
board  is  now  handling  the  wage  question  on  this  coast,  and  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  going  to  be  further  adjustments,  and  every 
adjustment  is  an  adjustment  up..  This  is  not  coming  out  of  the  ship- 
builders' pockets.  The  United  States  Government  is  paying  prac- 
tically every  cent  of  it,  but  the  experience  of  every  manufacturer 
who  has  gone  through  a  period  of  rapidly  rising  wage  rates  is  that 
unless  you  do  something  parallel  with  it  you  do  not  begin  to  get  in- 
creased production  as  you  increase  your  wages.  The  men  in  any  one 
of  our  plants  who  find  their  wages  enormously  increased  are  very 
apt  to  decrease  the  amount  of  work  they  do,  so  that  their  net  return 
is  not  much  more  than  it  was  before. 

I  believe  that  if  a  campaign  of  education  could  be  started,  started 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  because  this  is  the  biggest 
thing  there  is  in  this  country  to-day,  and  can  be  pushed  with  every 
force  of  the  Government  and  using  every  possible  means  of  reaching 
the  people — a  campaign  that  would  make  any  political  campaign 
that  was  ever  run  Iook  like  a  little  piking  affair,  a  campaign  that 
would  put  the  best  speakers  there  are  in  the  country  into  every  ship- 
yard, that  would  use  the  organized  forces  of  the  women,  that  would 
use  the  moving-picture  shows  and  the  churches,  and  everything  that 
would  reach  labor  to  let  them  see  what  the  country  is  up  against  ami 
what  they  could  do  in  this  crisis — I  believe  that  it  would  do  more  to 
build  up  your  shipbuilding  program  than  all  the  money  you  can  put 
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into  it  and  all  the  wages  you  can  give  and  all  the  training  you  can 
do  put  together.  We  tried  that  at  the  time  the  war  broke  out  in  one 
of  our  shipyards.  We  had  Mr.  Taf t  and  one  of  the  well-known  war 
correspondents,  and  the  mayor  of  Boston,  and  a  number  of  other 
eloquent  speakers,  go  into  the  shipyards  and  talk  to  the  men.  We 
had  meetings  nearly  every  noon,  and  I  want  to  say  that  inside  of  two 
months  it  put  a  different  spirit  into  that  place.  It  is  really  one  of 
the  nicest  illustrations  of  wnat  can  be  done  that  I  ever  expect  to  see. 
I  know  we  staved  off  a  strike  thereby  that  was  imminent.  But  no 
one  yard  can  do  that  sort  of  thine  permanently  and  get  the  results. 
It  is  something  that  has  got  to  be  nandled  as  a  great,  Dig  movement, 
backed  by  the  nighest  power  in  this  land;  and  I  want  to  tell  you  gen- 
tlemen that  if  you  can  start  up  that  sort  of  a  movement  by  anything 
that  this  committee  can  do,  you  will  have  started  something  really 
for  the  winning  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  that  labor  itself  would  respond  to  it 
and  understand  the  situation? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  I  have  always 
made  it  a  rule  when  Lwas  at  the  shipyard  to  see  any  man  who  wanted 
to  see  me.  Every  man  knew  that  the  door  was  open  j  and  the  average 
American  workman,  as  I  have  seen  him  and  know  him,  is  a  perfectly 
decent  sort  of  a  fellow.  He  has  plenty  of  intelligence,  a  good  stand- 
ard of  education ;  and  when  you  can  get  right  down  to  facts  with  him 
you  can  pretty  nearly  teach  him  what  is  right.  There  are  some  forces 
at  work  that  are  not  steering  labor  in  the  rigjit  direction,  and  some- 
thing has  got  to  be  done  to  counteract  them  before  they  get  a  start. 

The  Chairman.  Can  the  Labor  Department  handle  that  situation? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  so  little  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment that  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Calder.  Has  the  Government  so  far  done  anything  in  that 
direction  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  is  considering  it  in 
a  small  way.  I  had  a  telegram  this  afternoon  to  meet  two  gentlemen 
who  are  going  to  do  some  work  along  that  line  in  New  York  to  have 
a  talk  with  them  about  it. 

Senator  Calder.  In  the  contracts  made  by  the  Navy  Department 
and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  with  the  shipyards,  in  which 
it  is  provided  that  additional  wages  shall  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment, has  not  that  tended  to  encourage  strikes? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  believe  so,  because  the  situation  was  such 
that,  even  if  that  clause  had  not  been  written  into  the  contracts,  the 
Government  had  the  control  of  the  wages  anyhow,  and  everybody 
knew  it.  It  was  just  one  of  those  things  that,  whether  you  write  it 
in  the  contract  or  not,  we  knew  it  and  everybody  knew  it. 

Senator  Calder.  You  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment control  the  wages? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  it  is  the  only  practical  way  to  handle  the 
situation.  The  question  is  too  big  for  the  shipbuilder  to  control  it 
as  an  individual.  We  could  not  possibly  get  ourselves  in  a  position 
to  stop  our  work  in  one  of  our  yards  while  we  fought  out  a  strike 
that  was  delaying  the  work  in  that  yard,  and  therefore  if  we  have 
lost  our  only  means  in  the  ultimate  of  controlling  wages,  somebody, 
some  bigger  power  than  we  are,  must  step  in  and  take  that  re- 
sponsibility. 
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Senator  Calder.  Has  the  Navy  Department  or  the  Shipping  Board 
aided  you  in  a  financial  way  and  made  it  possible  for  you  to  carry 
out  any  additional  contracts? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  the  Navy  Department,  of  course,  has  done  a 
good  deal  in  this  way.  We  are  building  certain  plants  for  the  Navy 
Department  that  become  its  property  after  the  war,  to  carry  out  some 
of  its  work.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  say  any  more  about  it  than 
that. 

In  the  case  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  they  are  advanc- 
ing a  comparatively  small  amount  of  money — comparatively  small 
in  relation  to  the  volume  of  business  that  we  are  doing — to  provide 
certain  facilities  to  increase  the  capacity  of  some  of  our  plants.  These 
facilities  are  the  corporation's  property — not  our  property. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Powell,  you  have  already  stated  it  in  a 
general  way,  but  I  wish  if  you  can  do  so  you  would  give  me  the 
average  increase  in  wages  since  the  war  began. 

Mr.  Powell.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  August,  1914,  the  aver- 
age wage  at  Fall  River  was  about  $16  a  week,  and  to-day  it  is  about 
$80.  I  will  check  those  figures  up.  That  is  a  feport  that  comes  over 
my  desk  every  day. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  will  say  in  explanation  that  you  can  add 
anything  to  your  testimony  that  you  desire. 

Mr.  R>well.  Very  well,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  has  been  the  increase  in  the  profits  of 
your  business  since  th^  war  came  on  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  this  year  just  passed 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  mean  for  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Powell.  Our  profits  in  1914  were  just  about  the  same  as  they 
are  this  year. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Oh,  you  have  not  enjoyed  that  increase  that 
has  been  given  to  labor? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  have  enjoyed  the  same  increase,  yes ;  but  not  in 
proportion. 

Senator  Harding.  You  enjoyed  it  in  1915  and  1916  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  had  very  good  years  in  1915  and  1916. 

Senator  Harding.  But  under  Government  regulation  in  1917  your 
profits  were  very  much  reduced? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  was  the  comparative  increase  of  labor 
in  1915  and  1916? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is  really  somewhat  difficult  for  me  to  answer  your 
question,  because  these  various  companies  were  operating  as  separate 
companies  during  that  period,  and  they  are  now  operating  as  a  single 
company.     So  it  is  a  little  hard  to  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  this:  Have 
not  the  manufacturers  enjoyed  quite  as  great  an  increase  in  their 
profits  as  the  men  who  did  the  labor  since  the  war  began? 

Mr.  Powell.  In  our  shipyards  we  have  been  putting  our  own 
money  into  the  development  of  these  properties  ever  since — well,  six 
montns  after  the  war  began,  believing  that  this  great  boom  in  ship- 
building was  coming  and  expecting  to  get  our  money  back  in  profits 
from  the  increased  business  at  high  prices  that  we  believed  we  would 
be  able  to  take.  Now,  of  course,  when  the  Fleet  Corporation  stepped 
in  and  commandeered  our  ships  and  forbade  us  to  take  any  outside 
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contracts  they  cut  us  off  from  this  return  that  we  expected  to  get,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  we  have  put  a  great  deal  of  our  own  money 
into  the  shipbuilding  development  upon  which  we  should  earn  a 
profit  in  addition  to  the  profit  that  we  could  expect  on  what  was  in  it 
when  the  war  broke  out.  And  this  added  capital  investment  was 
made  with  the  expectation  of  paying  for  it  out  of  profits,  so  that 
when  the  war  was  over  we  who  are  in  the  shipbuilding  not  for  to-day 
or  to-morrow  but,  we  think,  for  many  years  to  come,  would  have  our 
plants  on  a  solid  business  basis  so  tnat  we  could  go  ahead  and  con- 
tinue in  business  and  compete  with  the  foreign  shipbuilders  and  put 
America  back  on  the  map  m  shipbuilding. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  you  not  permitted  to  make  those  profits? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  certainly  are  not.  We  are  going  to  have  a  mighty 
hard  time,  I  tell  you,  when  we  have  paid  our  excess-profits  tax  to  get 
ourselves  into  a  really  solid  financial  condition  when  the  war  is  over. 
I  am  not  making  any  complaint  about  that;  that  is  our  share  in  this 
war  we  are  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  reallv  feel,  Mr.  Powell,  that  we  will  be  able 
to  compete  with  foreign  shipbuilders  after  the  war? 

Mr.  Powell.  Senator  Fletcher,  no  living  man  can  tell  what  the 
condition  is  going  to  be  industrially  after  the  war,  but  I  believe  that 
the  importance  of  this  Nation  controlling  its  shipping  has  been  so 
thoroughly  demonstrated  during  the  war  that  neitner  Congress  nor 
the  Nation  is  going  to  be  satisfied  ever  to  see  that  business  go  out  of 
this  country's  nands  in  the  future.  I  do  not  know  in  what  way  this 
will  be  worked  out  when  that  day  comes,  whether  the  unpopular  sub- 
sidy or  some  form  of  bounty  will  be  necessary,  or  whether  the  labor 
conditions  all  over  the  world  will  have  become  so  standardized  that 
we  will  be  perfectly  well  able  to  compete.  That  is  something  that  no 
one  can  foresee. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  the  Govern- 
ment's owning  these  utilities? 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  it  would  just  cost  the  Government  considerably 
more  to  build  the  ships  than  if  it  were  done  by  private  individuals. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  are  these  ships  that  you  are  building?  Are 
they  fabricated  ships? 

ilr.  Powell.  No,  sir;  we  have  never  gone  into  the  so-called  fabri- 
cated ship  idea.  Personally  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  in 
that.  We  are  building  duplicates  of  ships  that  we  have  already  built, 
and  building  a  great  many  of  them.  In  other  words,  we  are  stand- 
ardizing our  ships,  but  not  fabricating  them. 

The  fabricated  ship  idea  is  not  a  new  one,  Senator.  People  who 
have  been  in  the  shipbuilding  business  for  years  have  thought  that 
out  and  studied  it.  Mr.  Morse,  in  1899.  or  before  that,  conceived  this 
idea  of  fabricated  ships.  He  studied  the  shipyards  in  this  country 
and  abroad — he  was  a  bridge  builder  as  well  as  a  shipbuilder — and 
after  a  great  deal  of  careful  study  he  built  the  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  with  the  idea  of  building  the  so-called 
fabricated  ships. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Just  explain,  if  vou  please,  what  that  means. 
I  think  I  understand  it.  but  I  should  lite  to  have  a  clear  statement. 

Senator  Baxsdell.  And  I  wish  you  would  draw  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  fabricated  ship  and  the  standardized  ship. 
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Mr.  Powell.  The  general  idea  of  the  so-called  fabricated  ship  is 
that  you  will  make  all  of  your  drawings  and  templates  so  that  all  of 
the  pieces  that  go  into  that  fabricated  ship  can  be  built  anywhere 
and  then  can  be  brought  together  at  the  shipyard  and  assembled,  and 
that  they  will  all  go  together  and  give  you  a  completed  ship.  In  what 
I  call  the  standardized  ship  we  apply  that  same  principle  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  ship,  but  we  know  from  experience  that  after  you  have 
applied  it  to  a  certain  portion  it  does  not  work  on  the  rest  of  the 
snip,  and  you  have  got  to  finish  up  the  rest  of  the  ship  by  the  good 
old-fashioned  shipbuilding  methods. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Some  parts  of  the  ship  are  fabricated,  then? 

Mr.  Powell.  Oh.  absolutely,  on  every  ship.  Mr.  Morse  built  this 
shipyard  and  he  fabricated  his  first  two  ships  according  to  this  care- 
fully studied  plan,  and  after  he  had  fabricated  them  ne  tore  down 
half  of  them  and  threw  them  away,  and  he  built  the  balance  of  those 
two  ships  just  like  the  shipbuilders  had  always  been  doing.  But 
Mr.  Morse  did  a  great  work,  because  he  proved  that  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  ship  could  be  fabricated  than  anyone  had  believed  up 
to  that  time,  and  to-day  every  shipyard  in  this  country  is  using  the 
same  system  that  Mr.  Morse  developed.  He  tried  to  do  the  whole 
thing  and  found  he  could  not,  but  he  did  demonstrate  how  far  a  ship 
could  be  fabricated. 

Now,  when  I  speak  of  a  standardized  shipl  mean  a  ship  that  you 
build  over  and  over  again  just  the  same,  when  you  set  up  a  plan 
for  that  ship  you  know  you  are  going  to  use  that  plan  again  and 
every  man  throughout  your  establishment  is  used  to  working  on  that 
plan. 

Senator  Nelson.  Something  like  the  Ford  automobile? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is  more  or  less  like  the  Ford  automobile,  and  just 
as  long  as  you  can  build  the  same  ship  over  and  over  again  most  of 
the  alleged  value  of  the  fabricated  ship  disappeared  relatively. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Powell,  you  described  a  few  minutes  ago  the 
form  of  your  naval  contracts.  Are  your  contracts  with  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  for  these  commercial  vessels  of  the  same 
type? 

Mr.  Powell.  They  are  generally  of  the  same  character,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  to  compensation  and  percentage? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  May  I  ask  one  question  before  you  leave  this  sub- 
ject ?     What  do  you  think  of  the  fabricated  ship  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Why,  I  think  the  gentlemen  who  are  attacking  that 
job  are  going  to  find  out  just  what  Mr.  Morse  found,  that  they  can 
fabricate  a  certain  part  of  the  ship  but  can  not  fabricate  the  rest. 
When  they  get  started  they  are  going  to  find  they  can  fabricate  a 
part  of  the  ship  and  then  they  will  build  the  rest  of  the  ship  just 
like  the  rest  of  us  do. 

Senator  Calder.  When  are  they  going  to  find  that  out  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  When  they  put  up  their  first  ships. 

Senator  Calder.  But  have  they  not  launched  a  good  many  already? 

Mr.  Powell.  No:  no  so-called  fabricated  ships  nave  been  launched. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  they  not  launched  some  at  Los  Angeles? 
There  have  been  two  launched,  have  there  not? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  situation  at  Los  Angeles. 
That  I  can  not  tell  you,  Senator;  I  do  not  know. 
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Senator  Calder.  Evidently  you  do  not  think  very  much  of  the 
scheme? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not.  I  think  there  has  been  enough  learned  in 
shipbuilding  all  over  the  world  so  that  nobody  is  going  to  step  into 
this  business  and  find  some  wonderful  way  of  increasing  the  ease  and 
facilitv  of  construction. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  think  our  whole  program  of  fabricated 
ships  is  going  to  fall  down  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  at  all ;  I  think  it  is  going  to  slow  up.  I  think 
when  they  start  putting  those  ships  together  they  are  going  to  find 
they  will  not  go  together. 

Senator  Johnson.  Does  that  mean  beginning  all  over  again? 

Mr.  Powell.  No  ;  that  means  building  the  ends  of  the  ships  accord- 
ing to  the  present  methods.  Practically  what  we  do  is  to  start  amid- 
ships of  the  ship  and  use  the  so-called  fabricating  principle  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  length  toward  both  ends;  but  when  you  get 
to  the  ends  you  have  to  go  back  to  the  old  shipbuilding  system. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  major  part 
of  the  contracts  for  our  ships  are  for  fabricated  ships? 

Mr.  Powell.  No  ;  I  am  not  really  familiar  with  the  details  of  how 
the  contracts  are  made. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  contracts  at  Hog  Island,  the  contracts  with 
the  Submarine  Boat  Co.,  the  contracts  with  the  Merchants  Ship- 
building Co.  are  all  for  fabricated  ships,  and  those  constitute  the 
major  part  of  the  ships  that  are  contracted  for. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  those  gentlemen  are  going  to  learn  a  good 
deal  more  as  they  live  a  little  longer. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  work  will  probably  be  delayed  some 
months  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  that  would  be  my  own  judgment,  that  it  will 
delay  the  completion  of  those  ships  while  they  are  finding  out  what 
they  can  do  and  what  they  can  not  do. 

Senator  Johnson.  And,  as  well,  result  in  a  great  loss  financially? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessarily  a  very  great  loss 
financially.     I  think  the  question  of  delay  is  much  more  important. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  agree  with  you;  the  question  of  delay  is  much 
more  important.  But  do  you  think  the  result  would  be,  first,  the 
delay,  which  is  the  important  factor,  and  second,  the  financial  loss? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Powell,  have  you  thought  anything  about 
building  ships  of  concrete? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  I  have,  Senator  Vardaman;  but  only  in  a  more 
or  less  cursory  way.  I  missed  the  opportunity  to  see  one  large  con- 
crete ship  that  was  practically  ready  for  launching  just  south  of 
San  Francisco  while  I  was  out  there.  That  ship  is  being  built  by  a 
private  contractor.  It  is  a  steamship  of  about  5,000  tons.  I  am 
not  very  hopeful  about  the  practicability  of  ocean-going  concrete 
ships.  I  want  somebody  else  to  cross  the  ocean  two  or  three  times 
in  them  before  I  do.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  in  normal  times 
they  could  be  built  on  a  basis  that  would  compete  with  the  steel  ships. 
Of  course,  if  they  can  be  built  at  all  to-day  we  want  them,  because 
we  want  everything  that  will  float  and  go  across  the  ocean. 
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Senator  Vakdamax.  Do  you  not  believe  the  supply  of 
lumber  is  sufficient  to  build  all  the  ships  that  we  can  ge 
put  together  I 

Mr.  Powell.  Without  any  question.  There  is  no  shorta 
country  of  steel  or  lumber  that  will  limit  the  production 
The  limit  of  the  production  of  ships  is  going  to  be  labor. 

Senator  Vardamax.  So  you  do  not  think  the  matter 
hastened  or  facilitated  in  any  way  by  the  building  of  ship 
crete?     You  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  argument  thf 
utilization  of  that  material  the  building  of  our  merchant  flv 
be  hastened  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  so  highly  exp 
that  to  go  ahead  with  concrete  ships  on  anything  but  a  v» 
scale  would  be  unwise  at  the  present  time;  that  if  these  few 
ships  that  are  nearing  completion  could  be  rushed  to  compb 
tested  in  actual  service  we  could  then  tell  five  or  six  months  i 
whether  they  were  practicable  and  whether  it  was  a  loss  01 
we  were  about  to  embark  on. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Your  idea  is  that  this  is  no  time^for  any 
experimentation  that  requires  any  great  amount  of  labor  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  exactly  my  idea. 

Senator  Ransdell.  But,  Mr.  Powell,  in  such  a  progressive  age  as 
this,  and  when  we  are  spending  such  enormous  sums  to  build  a  mer- 
chant marine,  which  you  have  indicated  we  ought  to  continue  doing 
after  the  war,  and  when  men  who  have  studied  concrete  construction 
and  who  have  been  in  that  business  for  years  tell  us  it  is  absolutely 
feasible,  absolutely  practicable,  and  that  concrete  ships  can  be  built 
at  a  cost  of  from  two-thirds  to  one-half  of  what  a  wooden  or  steel 
ship  can  be  built  for,  would  not  you,  as  a  scientific  man,  say  that  it 
would  be  prudent  business  to  test  it  out  in  at  least  a  reasonable  way  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  would  not  be  willing  to  say,  as  an  engineer 
building  steel  ships,  that  we  ought  not  to  try  this,  would  you? 

Mr.  Powell.  Absolutely  not. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Would  you  not  think,  as  a  prudent  business 
man,  that  we  ought  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  build  half  a  dozen. 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  private  people  think  enough  of  it  to  build 
one,  can  this  great  Government  that  is  spending  practically 
$2,000,000,000  on  a  commercial  fleet  afford  not  to  build  a  few? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  should  think  it  a  good  thing  to  do,  but  I  would  go 
into  it  very  moderately  at  first. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  what  this  committee  voted  two  or  three 
days  ago  should  be  done,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  done. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  to  these  commandeered  ships  that  you  re- 
ferred to,  was  your  company  building  them  for  foreigners  or  was  the 
company  building  them  on  its  own  account  to  sell  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  had  a  number  of  ships  for  American  shipowners ; 
we  had  a  number  of  ships  for  various  foreign  Governments ;  and  we 
had  a  number  of  so-called  stock  ships — I  think  seven  stock  ships  alto- 
gether— on  our  books  at  the  time  of  the  commandeering  order. 

Senator  Nelson.  Ships  that  you  were  manufacturing  to  sell? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Now.  these  ships  that  you  had  under  contract, 
either  for  our  own  people  or  for  foreign  Governments,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment commandeered,  are  you  to  get  any  bigger  price  for  them 
from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  than  the  original  contracts 
odled  for? 

Mr.  Powell.  There  are  a  few  cases  under  negotiation,  Senator, 
where  there  were  special  circumstances. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  had  a  contract  price  with  these  American 
owners,  and  with  the  foreign  owners  that  hired  you  at  which  you 
were  to  build  those  ships,  had  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  my  question  is,  The  Government  having  com- 
mandeered them,  are  you  to  get  a  bigger  price  than  the  original  con- 
tract price  from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for  building  those 
ships:  , 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  a  rather  difficult  question  to  answer  categori- 
cally, because  there  are  a  good  many  things  that  enter  into  it.  The 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  is  carrying  all  of  the  increased  wages 
due  to  their  own  action ;  that  is,  if  we  increase  our  wages,  they  pay 
for  it.  That  means  we  get  more  for  the  ships.  The  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  is  paying  for  putting  on  gun  foundations  and  put- 
ting in  quarters  for  gun  crews,  an  item  that  amounts  to  $50,000  or 
$75,000  a  vessel,  so  that  the  vessels  that  are  being  turned  over  to  the 
Government  are  not  the  same  vessels  that  we  originally  agreed  to 
build. 

There  are  also  certain  cases,  five  or. six  ships  altogether,  where 
there  are  special  reasons  why  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  is 
negotiating  at  the  present  time  with  a  view  to  paying  us  more  money, 
but  it  will  not  be  the  Government's  money.  Any  extra  cost  that  is 
paid  will  be  paid  back  to  the  Government  by  the  original  owners 
when  they  take  their  ships  back  from  the  Government. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  our  own  people? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  the  foreigners  will  not? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  does  not  occur  in  the  case  of  any  foreign  ship. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thev  will  not  be  turned  back,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Powell.  No:  that  does  not  occur  in  the  case  of  any  foreign 
ship. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  does  not  apply  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  No:  it  does  not  apply  to  them. 

Senator  Caldek.  I  wish  you  would  make  that  a  little  clearer.  As 
1  understand  it,  where  the  Government  has  commandeered  these  ships 
that  you  had  in  course  of  construction  for  American  owners  or  for- 
eign owners,  the  Government  pays  to  you  the  price  you  had  contracted 
for  with  the  men  you  were  building  them  for? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Senator  Cali>er.  And  in  addition  to  that  they  pay  the  increased 
cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Senator  Caldek.  They  pay  the  increased  cost  of  material? 

Mr.  Powell.  No;  where  we  were  building  on  a  fixed-price  contract 
thar  remains  the  builder's  risk. 

Senator  Caldek.  So  that  in  many  cases,  in  fact  in  every  case,  these 
>hips  are  costing  more  than  they  were  originally  contracted  for? 
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Mr.  Powell.  Yes:  very  much  more;  and  in  many  wavs  that  we 
can  not  see.  For  instance,  there  is  this  question  of  loss  of  efficiency. 
We  know  the  labor  in  our  yards  is  certainly  not  over  150  per  cent  as 
efficient  as  it  was  three  years  ago — two  years  ago. 

Senator  Caldek.  Do  I  understand  that  when  you  have  finished  the 
ships  being  built  for  private  individuals  the  Government  takes  those 
over  and  operates  them  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  No;  the  Government  has  taken  them  over,  and  then 
turns  them  back  to  the  original  owners,  making  the  original  owners 
pay  to  the  Government  all  the  money  that  the  Government  has 
paid  us. 

Senator  Calder.  So  that  if  the  Government  had  let  these  ships 
alone  the  owners,  the  men  for  whom  you  were  building,  would  have 
got  the  ships  a  great  deal  cheaper  ? 

Mr.  l^o well.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  Senator  Calder.  I  have 
an  idea  that  most  of  our  customers  would  have  paid  us  a  lot  more 
money  to  get  those  ships,  even  if  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
had  let  them  alone. 

Senator  Calder.  Some  shipowners  tell  me  that  these  ships  are 
costing  them  a  great  deal  more  than  they  originally  contemplated* 
and  they  are  helpless;  they  must  either  take  the  ships  at  the  price 
the  Government  says  they  must  pay  for  them,  or  let.  the  Government 
keep  them. 

Air.  Powell.  Yes:  that  has  been  the  case  as  to  a  small  number  of 
ships  where  there  were  special  circumstances. 

Senator  Harding.  On  that  subject  of  increased  cost,  returning  to 
the  labor  problem,  have  you  encountered  any  limitation  of  output  on 
the  part  of  any  particular  group  of  labor? 

Sir.  Powell.  Oh,  yes.  There  are  trades  in  various  shipyards,  not 
the  same  trade — in  the  different  shipyards  there  are  trades  that  abso- 
lutely limit  their  output.  In  one  yard  the  drillers  will  have  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  that  no  man  shall  earn  over  70  cents  an  hour;  when  he 
has  earned  at  the  rate  of  70  cents  an  hour  for  the  day  he  must  quit. 
In  another  vard  the  riveters  must  not  drive  more  than  a  certain  num- 
ber  of  rivets. 

Senator  Harding.  What  is  that  maximum? 

Mr.  Powell.  At  the  present  time  I  can  not  answer  that  accurately* 
because  I  have  not  seen  the  managers  of  the  different  plants  now 
for  a  month,  and  these  things  change  very  rapidly.  The  last  time  I 
heard  there  was  a  maximum  in  one  yard  of,  I  think,  $20  a  day  for 
the  gang.  That  was  the  gang's  wages  for  the  day.  A  riveting  gang 
is  composed  of  three  men,  the  riveter,  the  holder-on,  and  the  heater- 
boy. 

Senator  Jokes.  Have  these  limit  rules  been  applied  since  the  wai\ 
and  are  they  applied  now  by  these  labor  organizations? 

Mr.  Powell.  In  a  few  cases  they  were  existent  before  the  war.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  they  are  rules  that  have  come  into  operation 
since  the  war.  That  is  particularly  true  of  the  eastern  yards.  I  do 
not  feel  that  to-day  that  exists  in  so  many  trades  as  to  be  a  serious 
matter,  and  I  think  it  is  something  that  this  standardization  of 
piece-work  rates  will  eliminate.  The  men  fear,  of  course,  that  if 
they  earn  very  big  wages  their  rates  will  be  cut.  They  are  absolutelv 
wrong  about  that,  because  we  have  made  it  a  principle,  ever  since  1 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  shipbuilding  in  any  capacity  where  I 
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could  control  those  things,  never  to  reduce  a  rate.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  say  that  there  has  never  been  a  piecework  rale  reduced 
anywhere  where  I  had  the  right  to  prevent  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Ai  *  the  men  ready  to  do  piecework  instead  of 
day  work,  or  are  they  opposed  to  piecework? 

Mr.  Powell.  As  a  general  rule,  you  have  to  educate  the  men  to 
like  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  like  piecework? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes.  After  they  have  tried  it  for  a  while  and  find 
it  is  fairly  administered  you  can  not  break  them  away  from  it.  For 
instance,  in  one  machine  shop  we  had  three  years  ago  no  piecework 
at  all.  We  gradually  introduced  a  system  whereby  the  men  were 
given  a  certain  number  of  hours  to  do  a  piece  of  work.  If  they  did 
it  in  less  than  that  number  of  hours,  we  payed  them  for  the  time  they 
actually  worked  plus  half  of  the  time  they  saved.  After  the  men 
found  out  we  were  going  to  play  fair  with  them  on  that  piece  of 
work,  where  they  had  made  a  good  killing,  and  that  we  would  not 
cut  the  time,  they  took  to  that  system  in  good  shape.  To-day  I  sup- 
pose we  are  doing  45  per  cent  of  the  work  in  that  shop  on  that  sys- 
tem. Up  to  the  last  raise  in  wages,  although  our  wages  in  that  shop 
had  gone  up  50  per  cent,  the  cost  of  the  work  had  not  gone  up  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Powell,  is  there  any  understanding  or  agree- 
ment, express  or  implied,  among  the  men  as  to  what  the  output  shall 
be  or  what  a  man  shall  do  in  a  day  on  a  given  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  was  just  speaking  about  that.  Senator;  in  connec- 
tion with  the  piecework  there  are  certain  trades  in  certain  places 
where  that  is  true. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  as  to  day's  work.  Do  they  not  in  some 
lines  have  an  understanding? 

Mr.  Powell.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  shipyards  where  there  is 
any  understanding  on  piecework.  We  get  more  or  less  work,  largely 
depending  on  how  good  the  supervision  is. 

Senator  Calder.  I  was  inquiring  a  moment  ago  about  the  increased 
cost  of  the  ships  given  back  to  the  original  contractors.  Some  of 
the  shipowners  have  raised  with  me  the  matter  of  the  charter  fees. 
Do  you  know  of  any  controversy  about  that  in  the  Shipping  Board? 

Mr.  Pow^ell.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  that. 

Senator  Calder.  They  stated  they  had  contracts  with  shipbuilders 
to  complete  ships  within  a  specified  period.  These  ships  have  been 
delayed  some  4  or  5  or  8  or  10  months.  The  shipowners  are  claiming 
the  value  of  those  ships  in  fees  between  the  time  they  were  to  have 
been  ready  and  the  time  they  were  ready.  You  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  No  ;  not  a  thing. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  you  aware  that  the  success  of  our  whole 
shipbuilding  program  depends  upon  the  success  of  our  construction 
of  fabricated  ships? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  really  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  distribution 
of  tonnage ;  that  is,  how  much  has  been  put  into  yards  using  the  so- 
called  fabricating  principle  and  yards  that  are  building  according 
to  the  ordinarily  accepted  shipbuilding  methods. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  the  opinion  you  have  expressed  regarding 
fabricated  ships  generally  held! 
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Mr.  Powell.  By  shipbuilders;  yes.  It  is  generally  held  by  ship- 
builders. 

Senator  Johnson.  Has  the  matter  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion or  general  comment  among  the  shipbuilders? 

Mr.  Powell.  Oh,  yes.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  been  discussed 
almost  every  time  shipbuilders  have  got  together. 

Senator  Johnson.  Has  there  been  any  scientific  conclusion 
reached  among  the  shipbuilders? 

Mr.  Powell.  No;  there  have  been  no  discussions  carried  on  with 
the  idea  of  reaching  a  scientific  conclusion.  We,  each  of  us,  have  our 
own  opinions;  and  as  I  have  swapped  opinions  with  various  ship- 
builders, I  find  we  all  think  about  it  just  the  same  way. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  who  designed  these  fabricated 
ships  and  the  parts  that  were  to  be  built  outside  the  yards? 

Mr.  Powell.  No;  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  it.  I  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference  who 
did  design  it;  that  is,  as  to  whether  it  works  or  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  do  not  think  any  man  could  design  it  so 
it  would  work  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is  not  a  question  of  designing  it,  Senator.  We 
could  take  a  ship  and  build  her  up  from  end  to  end,  and  then  tear 
her  down  and  send  that  ship  to  one  of  these  fabricating  yards,  and 
they  could  not  put  her  together  again. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  what  parts  are  fabricated  in  these 
contracts  that  have  been  made;  which  are  the  greater  part  of  the 
contracts  that  have  been  let? 

Mr.  Powell.  Only  by  hearsay — that  they  have  carried  this  fabri- 
cating to  very  great  extremes.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  say  they  are 
not  going  to  be  successful  where  they  have  gone  past  the  place  where 
shipbuilding  practice  has  shown  fabricating  to  be  feasible. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  who  are  the  particular  engineers 
or  experts  in  charge  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.  and  the  Hog  Island 
yard,  which  are  building  the  greater  number  of  fabricated  snips? 

Mr.  Powell.  No ;  I  do  not  know  who  are  in  charge  of  those  differ- 
ent propositions. 

Senator  Johnson.  So  that  you  have  never  talked  with  any  of 
them? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes ;  I  have  discussed  it,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
with  the  manager  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.'s  yard. 

Senator  Johnson.  Has  he  the  same  opinion  as  you? 

Mr.  Powell.  Oh,  no ;  he  believes  he  is  going  to  make  it  go. 

Senator  Johnson.  Then  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes:  but  he  is  not  a  shipbuilder;  he  has  been  build- 
ing bridges  all  his  life. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  the  men  in  charge  of  the  Hog  Island 
yard — they  have  been  building  what? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  know  what  they  have  been  building,  but 
there  are  not  any  shipbuilders  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Johnson.  We  are  paying  $7,000,000  or  thereabouts  for  the 
44  know  how  "  there,  so  there  must  be  some  remarkable  shipbuilders 
there? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that  question. 
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Senator  Johnson.  It  was  a  mere  presumption  that  I  asked  any- 
way. But  the  situation  that  you  suggest  is  one  that  has  not  before 
been  suggested  to  me,  and  I  confess  it  is  very  alarming. 

Senator  Martin.  Have  you  talked  to  Admiral  Bowles  about  this? 

Mr.  Powell.  No;  I  have  not  talked  to  Admiral  Bowles. 

Senator  Martin.  Or  Admiral  Capps? 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  discussed  it  with  Admiral  Capps. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  discussed  it  with  anybody  on  the 
board? 

Mr.  Powell.  Oh,  I  have  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Piez  since  he  has 
been  in  office. 

Senator  Johnson.  He  is  not  a  shipbuilder,  either? 

Mr.  Powell.  No  ;  he  is  not  a  shipbuilder. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  believe  you  said  in  your  testimony  in  the 
beginning  that  when  you  met  Mr.  Piez  you  were  delighted,  because 
he  talked  your  language? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  had  gathered  from  that  that  he  talked  the 
expert  language  of  the  expert  shipbuilder. 

Mr.  Powell.  We  were  talking  business  principles  and  labor  Ques- 
tions, and  those  are  common  to  all  businesses.  We  were  not  talking 
about  the  technique  of  shipbuilding. 

Senator  Johnson.  So  that  the  language  you  speak  in  shipbuilding 
is  not  the  one  that  he  talked  to  you  in,  at  all? 

Mr.  Powell,  We  did  not  talk  that  particular  branch  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  you  have  talked  with  Mr.  Piez  have  you 
discussed  shipbuilding  at  all,  outside  of  labor  conditions  and  the 
like? 

Mr.  Powell.  Oh,  yes ;  we  have  had  a  number  of  discussions  over  a 
very  wide  range  of  subjects.  We  have  at  the  present  time  a  com- 
mittee that  represents  the  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  Association, 
an  association  that  nearly  all  the  older  shipyards  on  the  Atlantic 
cost  belong  to.  This  committee  of  five  members — Mr.  Homer  Fer- 
guson, as  chairman;  Mr.  Hand,  president  of  Cramp's;  Mr.  Kneeland, 
prosidont  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation;  Mr.  Downey; 
Mr.  Hunter,  as  secretary;  and  myself,  representing  this  association — 
meets  in  Washington  every  other  Friday,  and  Mr.  Piez  and  Mr. 
Hurley  meet  with  us  and  spend  a  couple  of  hours  discussing  any  ques- 
tions that  involve  matters  of  policy  for  the  Shipping  Board  or  ques- 
tions that  are  interesting  to  all  the  shipbuilders. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  these  gentlemen  that  you  have  named  have 
the  same  opinion  as  you  as  to  fabricated  ships? 

Mr.  Powell.  Without  exception,  T  think.  T  know  Mr.  Ferguson 
and  Mr.  Hand  agree  with  me. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  gentlemen  ever  agree  that  that  policy 
will  be  a  failure? 

Mr.  Powell.  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  Senator.  Those  ships  are 
going  to  be  built.  It  is  going  to  be  merely  a  question  of  the  expedi- 
tion with  which  they  are  built.  If  you  had  built  those  same  ships 
in  the  ordinary  shipbuilding  way  it  would  have  taken  a  long  time 
to  organize  a  force  to  build  the  enormous  number  of  ships  that  is 
contemplated.    Personally  I  know  very  little  about  Hosr  Island,  but 
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I  do  know  that  to  put  the  number  of  slips  in  one  place  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  put  there  is  a  great  shipbuilding  mistake.  It  is  a  great  man- 
ufacturing mistake.  In  our  yards  we  do  not  go  beyond  a  number  of 
slips  that  will  absorb  ten  or  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  men  in  one 
place.  If  we  want  to  build  more  ships  than  we  can  handle  in  that 
place  we  go  somewhere  else  and  start  over  again,  because  when  you 
get  that  size  plant  you  have  built  what  is  the  maximum  size  of  eco- 
nomical shipbuilding  unit. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  Fleet  Corporation  has  just  recognized  what 
you  have  stated.  In  Mr.  Piez's  report  he  says  it  is  a  mistake  to  have 
100  ways,  as  they  had  contemplated  at  Hog  Island,  and  they  have 
reduced  it  to  32. 

Mr.  Powell.  They  ought  to  reduce  it  to  16 ;  32  is  too  many.  Six- 
teen is  too  many.  Ten  is  enough.  Under  special  cifcumstances  you 
might  go  to  15. 

Senator  Harding.  I  do  not  want  to  seem  to  be  analyzing  your  testi- 
mony, but  I  want  vou  to  harmonize  two  statements  now.  You 
spoke  of  the  inevitable  collapse  of  the  fabricated-ship  program.  Am 
I  stating  that  too  strongly? 

Mr.  Powell.  Much  too  strongly. 

Senator  Harding.  We  will  say  the  disappointment  of  the  fabri- 
cated-ship program. 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  In  spite  of  that,  you  do  believe  that  we  shall 
have  3,000,000  tons? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes ;  I  think  we  are  going  to  get  our  3,000,000  tons. 

Senator  Harding.  In  spite  of  that? 

Mr.  Powell.  In  spite  of  that;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Powell,  as  I  understand  it,  what  you  believe 
will  happen  is  about  this :  This  fabricated  material  will  come  to  the 
yard,  and  they  will  set  the  men  to  work  on  it  to  put  it  together. 
They  will  succeed  in  putting  together  a  great  deal  or  it,  the  greater 
part  of  it,  but  when  they  come  to  the  ends  they  will  find  they  can 
not  make  them  fit  exactly  right.  Then  the  question  will  be  one  sim- 
plv  of  remitting  these  pieces  and  putting  them  up  in  the  old  way? 

'Mr.  Powell.  That  puts  it  very  plainly  and  clearly,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  is  not  a  failure  nor  is  it  an  impracticable 
thing  as  a  whole,  but  it  might  cause  some  delay  if  they  had  to  learn 
the  "know  how "  again ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Certainly.  Nobody  ever  said  that  Mr.  Morse  made  a 
failure  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  because  his  ships  would 
not  work.  He  simply  learned  how  far  he  could  go,  and  went  ahead 
and  built  the  ships.  It  delayed  his  first  ships  a  good  deal  and  they 
cost  considerably  more  money,  but  then  he  went  ahead  and  those 
ships  were  built. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  character  of  failure  would  be  more  dis- 
astrous than  delay? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is  very  disastrous;  a  delay  at  this  time  would  be 
verv  disastrous.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  the  fabricated  ship 
being,  in  your  judgment,  a  failure? 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  say  "  failure." 

Senator  Vardaman.  Not  that  they  will  not  finally  finish  the  ship, 
but  there  is  delay  in  time  of  construction,  and  necessarily  consid- 
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arable  cost  in  the  readjustment  or  remaking  of  that  particular  piece 
of  material  in  the  construction  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  it  is  extremely  unfortunate,  Senator,  that  the 
people  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  shipbuilding  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  go  into  consultation  when  this  subject  of  fabricated  ships 
was  under  consideration,  because  that  was  the  time  to  stop  it.  Any- 
thing you  do  now  to  change  it  is  only  going  to  make  more  delay. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  has  been  developed  here  that  a  great  many 
people  have  gone  into  this  business  who  knew  nothing  in  the  world 
about  the  technical  or  practical  side  of  shipbuilding. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  as  it  has  seemed  to  people  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  shipbuilding,  Senator. 

Senator  Vardaman.  For  instance,  there  was  a  ship  being  con- 
structed by  a  private  company  for  $385,000,  and  the  Government 
took  it  for  $490,000.  It  is  evident  to  my  mind  that  the  representative 
of  the  Government  who  took  that  ship  over  at  $105,000  more  cer- 
tainly did  not  know  what  he  was  doing  or  he  was  not  true  to  the 
Government.    That  has  been  brought  out  in  the  testimony  here. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  here,  Mr.  Powell. 
You  have  said  that  it  was  a  mistake;  in  your  judgment,  to  put  into 
one  plant  more  than  16  ways,  and  this  Hog  Island  plant  ouglit  to  be 
reduced  really  to  16  or  thereabouts;  that  10  would  be  better,  not  ex- 
ceeding 15  anyway.  Do  you  not  think  it  was  likewise  a  mistake  to 
locate  three  great  shipbuilding  plants  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of 
each  other  in  an  already  congested  industrial  center? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  should  say  that  was  a  great  mistake,  that  they 
should  have  been  spread  over  a  much  larger  area. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Powell,  how  many  of  these  commandeered 
ships  will  be  ready  within  the  next  six  months? 

oenator  Harding.  I  think  he  has  stated  that. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  said  40  per  cent  of  the  year's  tonnage. 

Senator  Harding.  He  said,  about  160,000  tons,  if  I  remember 
right. 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  that  is  about  right. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  much  trouble  with  labor  leaving 
one  yard  and  going  to  another — the  turnover  of  labor — or  do  they 
stay  pretty  well? 

Mr.  Powell.  In  some  of  our  yards  we  are  having  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  with  that,  in  others  none  at  all.  The  Union  plant,  in  San 
Francisco,  has  apparently  not  been  very  much  bothered.  The  Spar- 
rows Point  plant  has  been  considerably  bothered.  The  Harlan  plant 
has  been  considerably  bothered.  Fore  River  has  been  very  little 
affected.  It  has  been  more  or  less  a  local  question.  Those  yards  that 
were  nearer  the  congested  Philadelphia  district  have  had  most 
trouble,  because  there  has  been  this  big  flow  into  that  particular  dis- 
trict on  account  of  the  very  abnormally  high  wages  that  have  been 
paid  there.  Five  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  Philadelphia  at  Cramp's, 
that  was  the  lowest  shipbuilding  wage  market  there  was  in  the 
country,  except  Newport  News,  and  to-day  it  is  the  highest  except 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  they  run  even  higher  on  some  trades  than  thev 
do  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  O'mitwan.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  in  regard  to  con- 
crete ship*  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  you  being  an  expert.  What 
difficulty  would  you  apprehend  in  the  concrete  ships? 
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Mr.  Powell.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  concrete,  Senator  Fletcher; 
that  is  something  I  know  little  about.  JJut  I  have  noticed  concrete 
structures  cracking  that  I  have  been  connected  with,  and  I  can  not 
imagine  going  across  the  ocean  in  a  ship  that  might  crack  at  any 
minute.    That  is  one  thing  that  has  been  bothering  me. 

Senator  Calder.  But  do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Powell,  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  build  a  couple  of  concrete  ships  and  give  them  a  good 
test? 

Mr.  Powell.  Absolutely;  I  would  not  miss  any  possible  bet. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Powell,  have  you  ever  been  called  into  con- 
ference with  the  Shipping  Board  at  any  time  to  work  out  shipbuild- 
ing problems? 

Mr.  Powfll.  Since  Mr.  Piez  has  been  in  office  we  have  had  these 
committee  meetings  that  do  serve  just  that  purpose,  Senator  Calder. 

Senator  Calder.  How  long  have  you  been  having  these  meetings? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  had  our  first  meeting  early  in  December,  not  very 
long  after  Mr.  Piez  came  into  office,  and  I  think  they  have  met  witn 
us  about  three  times  since  then,  and  now  this  is  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment. 

Senator  Calder.  What  do  you  discuss? 

Mr.  Powell.  Any  question  that  affects  shipbuilding  or  the  policy 
of  the  corporation  that  they  want  the  judgment  of  shipbuilders  on, 
or  any  question    we  want  to  bring  up  for  consideration  or  settlement. 

Senator  Calder.  Who  suggested  these  meetings?     Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Powfll.  It  was  worked  out  in  this  meeting  at  Philadelphia 
that  I  spoke  of,  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Piez  asked  the  shipbuilders 
to  meet  him.  I  think  he  said  at  that  time  that  he  would  like  to  have 
some  way  of  getting  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  criticism  of  the 
shipbuilders,  and  we  then  told  him  this  committee  had  been  appointed 
only  a  short  time  before  that,  and  he  asked  us  to  go  back  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  Association  and  get  from  them  au- 
thority to  officially  represent  the  association.  So,  shortly  after  that 
we  called  a  meeting  in  New  York,  when  the  association  did  delegate 
this  authority  to  this  committee,  and  the  committee  then  met  in  Wash- 
ington and  informed  Mr.  Hurley  and  Mr.  Piez  that  we  had  been 
given  this  authority  to  represent  this  association,  and  these  meetings 
were  arranged. 

Senator  Calder.  So  that  until  earjy  in  December,  as  far  as  you 
know,  no  practical  shipbuilders  of  importance  had  ever  been  called 
into  conference  to  determine  upon  the  shipbuilding  policy  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Certainly  none  of  the  people  connected  with  our 
office  had  been,  except  in  a  very  cursory  way.  What  happened  as  to 
the  other  shipbuilders  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Martin.  Did  you  not  come  in  contact  with  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  Shipping  Board  that  was  an  expert  shipbuilder? 

Mr.  Powell.  No  ;  not  at  these  meetings. 

Senator  Martin.  The  Shipping  Board  was  represented  by  people 
without  knowledge  of  shipbuilding? 

Mr.  Powell.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Harding.  You  were  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the 
labor  problem.    Has  that  ever  been  discussed  at  these  conferences? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  we  have  given  up  a  good  share  of  our  discus- 
sions to  the  labor  problem.  At  the  last  meeting  I  asked  Mr.  Hurley 
particularly  to  use  every  possible  effort  to  start  this  campaign  of 
education  that  I  spoke  to  you  about  to-day. 
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Senator  Harding.  Has  there  ever  been  discussion  there  as  to  the 
feasibility  and  advisability  of  stabilizing  wages? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  that  has  been  given  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion, and  we  have  discussed  the  subject  at  every  meeting.  I  sup- 
pose we  have  spent  more  time  discussing  that  subject  than  any 
other. 

Senator  Harding.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  you  should  go  to 
the  governmental  authority  that  deals  with  the  wage  question? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  believe  it  has. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Powell,  how  is  the  Shipping  Board  financing 
this  shipbuilding  scheme?  Are  they  making  advances  to  the  ship- 
builders as  the  work  progresses  ( 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  in  our  contracts.  Speaking  now  of  the  new  con- 
tracts taken  directly  from  the  Fleet  Corporation,  they  deposit  a  sum 
of  money  at  a  specified  bank  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shipyard,  and 
when  we  have  spent  money  for  a  certain  purpose  in  connection  with 
their  ships  we  get  it  back,  upon  presentation  of  proof  that  we  have 
made  the  expenditure  from  this  sum  in  the  bank.  These  checks  are 
countersigned  by  their  representative  in  the  vicinity  before  we  can 
get  our  money  back. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Powell,  shipbuilders  have  complained  to  me 
that  in  building  ships  for  the  Shipping  Board  they  are  having  great 
difficulty  in  financing  their  operations.    In  other  words,  the  Ship- 

{)ing  Board  is  not  willing  to  advance  a  sufficient  amount  on  their 
abor  and  material,  as  the  work  goes  along,  and  in  the  large  under- 
taking we  are  in  they  are  on  the  edge  of  financial  difficulty  all  the 
time — even  shipbuilders  that  are  pretty  sound. 

Mr.  Powell.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  when  the  ships  were 
first  commandeered  last  August.  At  one  time  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  owed  us  on  payments  overdue  anywhere  from  one  to 
six  weeks  considerably  more  than  $1,500,000.  That  was  just  the 
Fore  Kiver  Shipbuilding  Corporation  alone.  It  did  cause  us  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  that  time,  but  the  payments  go  through  much 
more  smoothly  now,  and  the  treasurer  has  not  complained  to  me 
since  I  have  been  home  from  the  West. 

Senator  Calder.  Of  course  vou  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  borrow 
money  to-day.  It  is  practically  impossible.  Do  you  believe  the  best 
interests  of  the  Government  would  be  served  by  advancing  to  re- 
sponsible shipbuilders  up  to  the  very  limit  of  the  work  they  per- 
form? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is  really  essential. 

Senator  Calder.  It  must  be  done. 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is  really  essential  to  the  rapid  prosecution  of  the 
work. 

Senator  Calder.  It  is  very  essential,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is  very  essential. 

Senator  Jones.  You  said  a  while  ago  they  were  advancing  to  you 
some  money  for  the  extension  of  certain  facilities  in  connection  with 
your  plant? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  And  that  these  facilities  would  belong  to  the  cor- 
poration. What  benefit  will  they  be  to  the  corporation  after  the 
war  closes? 
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Mr.  Powell.  Some  of  them  will  have  considerable  value  and  some 
of  them  none.  That  depends  entirely  on  the  facilities.  If  it  is  a 
locomotive  crane,  for  instance,  and  locomotive  cranes  are  in  con- 
siderable demand,  it  will  be  all  right.  If  it  is  some  piling  put  in  to 
build  a  ship  on,  practically  it  is  not  worth  much  of  anything.  But  it 
is  provided  that  these  various  items  will  be  appraised,  and  if  the 
shipyard  can  use  them  the  shipyard  then  takes  them  at  the  appraised 
value.  It  is  only  in  case  they  have  no  value  to  the  shipyard  that  the 
Government  practically  has  them  on  their  hands. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Powell,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make 
that  would  be  of  benefit  to  this  committee  or  the  Shipping  Board 
in  expediting  the  building  of  ships? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  I  have  just  one  thing  to  say,  and  it  is  simply 
to  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  if  I  can  make  this  committee  just 
feel  a  small  part  of  what  I  feel  about  the  necessity  of  this  education 
of  the  labor  and  get  them  to  start  something  in  that  line  it  will  be 
the  best  day's  work  I  have  ever  done  in  my  life.  I  believe  that  is 
the  crux,  the  heart  and  soul,  of  this  whole  question;  that  it  is  the 
most  vitally  important  thing  that  there  is  before  the  American  people 
to-day. 

Senator  Calder., Mr.  Powell,  have  you  thought  of  the  wisdom  of 
commandeering  labor? 

Mr.  Powell.  Personally  I  do  not  believe  it  is  practicable.  I  went 
to  a  meeting  not  so  very  long  ago,  where  a  labor  man  got  up,  a  man 
high  in  the  councils  of  labor,  and  he  told  the  shipbuilders  that  you 
could  commandeer  labor  but  you  could  not  make  tnem  work. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  accomplish  things  in  this  world,  you  have 
ot  to  have  people  with  their  heart  and  soul  in  what  they  are  doing, 
'he  only  way  we  can  build  ships  is  to  have  the  men  want  to  build 
the  ships — I  mean  to  really  build  ships — and  anything  you  do  that 
takes  away  from  labor  that  spirit,  that  desire  to  put  the  best  that  is 
in  them  into  their  ship,  is  going  to  defeat  the  end  we  are  after.  I 
did  believe  in  the  early  stages  of  this  war  that  probably  that  was  the 
way  to  solve  the  proposition,  that  they  ought  to  start  with  me  and 
commandeer  everybody  down  the  line,  but  the  further  this  situation 
has  developed  the  more  it  has  been  borne  in  on  me  that  that  is  not 
the  way  to  get  the  best  results;  that  if  you  can  not  get  something 
more  than  what  you  force  a  man  to  give  you  are  not  going  to  get 
very  far. 

Senator  Jones.  It  has  been  stated  in  some  localities  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  with  the  definite  understanding  that 
there  would  be  no  change  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  say,  three 
months  or  six  months  or  a  year.  What  do  you  think  of  any  such 
suggestion  as  that? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  thoroughly  believe  in  that.  I  think  the  Navy  De- 
partment has  handled  their  wage  situation  at  the  navy  yards  for  a 
number  of  years  in  about  the  best  and  cleanest  way  that  any  Gov- 
ernment could  have  handled  the  wage  situation.  Those  wages  at 
navy  yards  were  supposedly  based  on  prevailing  rates  of  wages  in 
the  vicinity.  They  never  did  really  use  the  prevailing  rates;  they 
always  jacked  them  up  a  certain  percentage,  but  they  never  let  the 
wages  in  any  yard  run  away  from  the  standard  in  that  community. 
Those  wages  were  set  twice  a  year,  and  they  stuck,  and  a  man  when 
he  went  to  work  in  a  yard  knew  that  the  wage  he  had  was  going  to 
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be  the  wage  he  would  get  for  the  next  six  months,  except  in  the  most 
exceptional  circumstances.  And  there  was  always  plenty  of  labor 
that  wanted  to  work  in  the  navy  yards.  They  did  not  know  what 
labor  trouble  was  until  a  very  short  time  ago  in  the  navy  yards. 
I  think  the  stabilizing  influence  of  having  those  wages  fixed  and 
letting  it  be  known  that  the  Government  is  behind  them  is  a  splendid 
thing. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  think  that  that,  in  connection  with  the 
educational  campaign  you  referred  to,  would  help  the  situation  very 
much? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  that  will  solve  the  labor  situation.  I  think 
it  will  not  help  it,  but  solve  it. 

Senator  Harding.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  navy  yards 
never  had  any  trouble  heretofore,  but  inferentially  I  gather  that 
they  have  had  recently.    Why  the  change? 

Mr.  Powell.  Of  course  the  labor  in  navy  yards  is  like  labor  every- 
where else  all  over  the  country.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  they  made  a  little  trouble  they  would  get  an  increase  in  wages, 
and  they  were  right;  they  made  the  trouble  and  they  got  the  in- 
crease in  wages. 

Senator  Harding.  Is  the  inference  from  that  statement  this,  that 
we  need  a  little  firmness  in  treating  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  the  labor  situation  from  now  on  has  got 
to  be  handled  with  absolute  firmness.  When  a  schedule  of  wages  is 
laid  down  it  has  got  to  be  lived  up  to. 

Senator  Martin.  That  may  do  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  the  situa- 
tion the  country  now  is  in  they  can  not  afford  to  be  firm. 

Mr.  Powell.  Senator,  you  have  got  to  be  firm;  you  can  not  afford 
not  to  be  firm.  Giving  way  does  not  get  you  anywhere;  giving  way 
simply  accentuates  your  troubles.  If  the  men  know  that  every  time 
they  tick  they  will  get  more  wages,  they  will  spend  all  their  time 
in  kicking  and  none  of  the  time  in  workiiig. 

Senator  Martin.  I  think  that  will  operate  in  time  of  peace,  but 
I  do  not  think  this  country  is  in  a  position  now  to  say  arbitrarily 
they  will  not  meet  a  demand. 

Mr.  Powell.  But  if  you  adjudicate  your  wages  on  the  basis  of 
the  conditions  that  exist  to-day  there  will  be  no  change  in  condi- 
tions, in  my  judgment,  that  will  warrant  another  revision  of  those 
wages  for  six  months.  And  if  you  say  those  wage  schedules  are 
going  to  hold  for  six  months  and  then  be  revised  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions that  may  exist  at  that  time,  I  think  the  Government  is  per- 
fectly justified  in  saying  they  will  not  make  a  single  change.  And 
I  do  not  think  any  decent  laboring  man  who  understood  the  situa- 
tion would  refuse  to  work  for  those  wages  and  under  those  condi- 
tions. And  there  is  where  that  campaign  of  education  that  I  spoke 
of  comes  in,  because  when  you  reach  the  workingman  and  let  him 
see  just  what  his  share  in  this  war  is  you  will  overcome  the  neces- 
sity for  using  any  other  means. 

Senator  Calder.  If  the  President  got  back  of  this  policy 

Mr.  Powell.  If  the  President  got  back  of  this  policy  and  pushed 
it,  I  do  not  think  you  would  have  any  labor  trouble. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  think  you  are  entirely  right  about  that.  If 
you  deal  with  them  candidly  and  honestly  they  will  respond. 
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The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Powell.  We 
are  very  glad  you  came,  and  thank  you  for  your  suggestions. 

We  have  two  other  matters  to  take  up.  Mr.  Cotton  is  here.  We 
will  hear  him  a  little  later,  but  Senator  Bankhead  has  some  witnesses, 
and  we  will  proceed  with  them  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  A  SENATOR  FEOM  THE 

STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
this  committee  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  present  a  matter  about 
which  this  committee  has  heard  a  good  deal  and  with  which  you  have 
always  dealt  very  liberally.  I  rerer  to  the  situation  on  the  Warrior 
River  in  Alabama  and  the  harbor  at  Mobile,  for  which  approxi- 
mately $20,000,000  has  been  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing that  river  from  Mobile  Bay  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  coal  fields 
in  Alabama.  The  improvement  and  canalization  of  the  river  has  been 
practically  completed.  There  is  450  miles  of  that  river,  extending, 
as  I  have  said,  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  coal  fields,  that  is  now 

Serfectly  navigable.  It  is  an  every-day  river.  It  has  a  minimum 
epth  over  the  miter  sills  everywhere  of  6  feet.  It  never  freezes 
and  it  never  dries,  so  it  is  as  reliable  for  the  purposes  of  comerce  as  a 
railroad  track,  if  you  put  the  facilities  there  for  handling  the  com- 
merce. 

Now,  we  have  heard  so  much  in  the  last  week  or  more  of  the  des- 
perate situation  in  the  country  with  reference  to  railroad  congestion 
and  the  inability  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to  secure  coal  at  the 
ports  or  for  distribution  at  other  points,  and  I  have  felt  that  I  ought 
to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  this  committee.  I  might  say 
that  we  had  a  conference  this  morning,  myself  and  some  gentlemen 
from  Alabama,  with  the  Fuel  Administration,  with  the  Shipping 
Board,  and  with  the  Director  of  Railroads,  Mr.  McAdoo.  We  had  a 
joint  conference  and  discussed  this  whole  question,  and  I  am  author- 
ized to  say  that  they  are  all  very  deeply  interested  in  the  practical 
use  of  the  Warrior  River  as  a  medium  of  commerce,  and  especially 
for  the  heavy  forms  of  freight,  like  coal,  steel,  and  iron. 

I  want  to  show  this  committee  exactly  what  the  situation  is  on  this 
river  [exhibiting  a  map].  This  red  line  is  the  improved,  canalized 
river,  with  6  feet  over  the  miter  sills  every  day  in  the  year,  as  I  have 
said. 

Now,  at  the  uper  end  of  this  improvement,  within  6  miles  of  the 
upper  end  of-  the  improvement,  there  are  two  mines,  producing  to- 
gether 2,500  tons  of  coal.  The  gentleman  who  own  this  property  two 
cr  three  years  ago  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  in  a  tipple  here  and 
having  the  railroads  bring  the  coal  around  here  a  short  distance  and 
deliver  it  on  the  river,  in  order  that  it  might  be  carried  down  on 
barges.  They  made  an  agreement  with  the  railroad  that  they  would 
bring  this  coal  around  there  for  15  cents  a  ton.  They  spent  $20,000 
or  $25,000  building  branch  roads  and  putting  in  that  tipple,  and 
about  the  time  they  were  ready  for  the  use  of  the  river  the  railroad 
raised  the  rate  to  25  cents  a  ton,  because  the  railroad  associations  made 
some  complaint,  and  they  could  not  carry  out  their  contract. 

I  have  a  report  here  made  by  the  president  of  the  Engineering 
Society  of  England,  who  was  directed  to  make  a  thorough  investi- 
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gation  of  this  field,  this  particular  coal,  and  this  river.  And  he 
compares  the  coal  with  the  famous  Pittsburgh  seam,  the  New  River 
seam,  and  the  Pocahontas  coal,  for  bunker  purposes  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. He  gives  an  analysis  of  each,  and  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ments made  by  him ;  and  he  emphatically  says  in  his  report  that  the 
Sipsey  coal  is  superior  to  either  of  those  I  have  just  mentioned,  for 
bunker  purposes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  true. 

Now,  the  gentleman  asked  me  as  to  the  condition  that  exists  on  the 
Warrior  River;  and  I  ought  to  have  said  before  that  on  this  red  line 
on  the  map  [indicating]  the  coal  outcrops  all  up  the  river;  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  as  good  a  coal  as  the  Sipsey  coal  and  the  other  coals  up  the 
river,  but  it  is  a  good  steam  coal  for  ordinary  purposes.  It  outcrop,* 
all  the  way  up  the  river.  There  wiuld  be  no  trouble  in  opening 
mines  all  the  way  up. 

The  question  may  suggest  itself  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
why  private  capital  can  not  be  induced  to  embark  in  this  work?  The 
reason  why  they  can  not  get  private  capital  in  the  work  is  very 
simple.  In  the  nrst  place,  the  coal  operators  in  Alabama  for  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years  since  this  improvement  has  been  completed  have 
had  a  very  hard  time  of  it  The  coal  sold  very  cheaply,  and  they 
have  not  made  any  money.  When  the  war  came  along  they  began  to 
make  money;  but  then  the  Fuel  Administration  fixed  the  price  so 
low  that  there  was  no  profit  in  operating  the  coal. 

Senator  Vardamax.  The  Fuel  Administration  fixed  the  price  so 
low  that  it  fixed  them,  did  it? 

Senator  Bankhead.  Yes;  so  low  that  it  fixed  them.  And  that  is 
the  reason  that  private  enterprise  has  not  gone  into  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal  on  this  river. 

What  I  have  done,  and  what  I  want  the  aid  of  this  committee  in 
having  done,  is  this:  If  it  is  necessary,  at  the  proper  time,  I  am 
going  to  ask  this  committee  to  pass  a  resolution  to  request  the  Ship- 
ping Board  and  the  Fuel  Administration  to  investigate  this  matter — 
to  look  into  it  thoroughly  and  see  whether  or  not  a  fleet  of  barges 
and  boats  can  be  put  on  the  river  and  operated  so  as  to  deliver  coal 
to  Mobile,  5,000  tons  a  day,  perhaps,  at  a"  cost  of  not  over  50  cents 
a  ton. 

That  was  one  of  the  reasons  I  had  in  mind  in  asking  this  commit- 
tee to  give  us  this  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

It  would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  build  some  barges,  500-ton 
wooden  barges.  That  is  the  kind  they  have  on  the  river  now  and  are 
using.  Those  barges  can  be  built  cheaply,  and  they  will  answer 
every  purpose.  There  would  also  have  to  be  some  towboats  con- 
structed, which  would  not  cost  very  much.  They  could  be  built  right 
on  the  banks  of  the  river;  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  barges  and  towboats  at  Mobile  and  at  New  Orleans  which 
are  not  in  the  trade  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  mentioned.  The 
United  States  Government  could  commandeer,  or  requisition,  or  buy 
at  a  very  reasonable  price  and  in  a  very  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks  at 
most,  those  barges  and  towboats. 

And  in  that  way  the  Government  could  have  a  fleet  on  that  river 
that  could  be  used  for  carrying  to  Mobile  very  large  quantities  of 
good  coal — I  would  not  undertake  to  say  how  much ;  the  amount  of 
coal  that  they  could  carry  in  the  future  is  unlimited  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  because  there  is  the  river  and  there  is  the  coal ;  and  all 
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that  is  necessary  is  to  put  the  barges  on  and  to  provide  the  towboats 
to  move  the  fleet  of  barges. 

Senator  Sherman.  Do  you  know  the  thickness  of  the  veins? 

Senator  Bankhead.  They  are  from  26  inches  up  to  7  feet;  many 
of  them  are  7  feet.  What  is  known  as  the  Big  Seam  is  7  feet ;  some 
of  it  is  9  feet.  But  in  the  case  of  this  high-grade  coal  the  seam  is 
not  so  thick.  This  coal  that  I  specifically  refer  to  has  an  average 
thickness  of  28  to  30  inches.  It  is  rather  an  expensive  coal  to  mine, 
owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  seam ;  but  its  quality  makes  up  for  any 
disadvantage  arising  from  that. 

Senator  Harding.  Are  there  any  barges  on  that  river  now  ? 

Senator  Bankhead.  Yes;  those  barges  which  are  carrying  coal 
from  this  field  [indicating  on  map]  to  Mobile. 

Senator  Harding.  What  is  the  Government  price  for  that  coal 
.fixed  at  the  mine? 

Senator  Bankhead.  Well,  it  varies;  that  depends  upon  the  thick- 
ness of  the  seam  and  the  quality  of  the  coal. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  can  you  give  il  to  us  in  round  figures? 

Senator  Bankhead.  Well,  I  think  about  $2.60  is  the  average  at 
the  mines  of  the  thick  seams. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Senator  Bankhead,  is  there  any  that  is  quite 
so  low  as  that? 

Mr.  Danner.  It  is  $3.10. 

Senator  Bankhead.  $3.10  is  about  Mr.  De  Bardeleben's  price. 
$3.10  is  the  price  for  this  high-grade  coal  that  I  have  been  telling 
you  about.  And  one  of  the  most  reliable  operators  there  tells  me 
that  they  can  not  make  any  money  out  of  it  at  that  price,  owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  transportation. 

Senator  Harding.  What  is  the  cost  of  mining  coal  down  there  ? 

Senator  Bankhead.  At  Lehman's  mine,  where  the  seam  is  26  inches 
thick,  how  much  does  it  cost,  Mr.  Danner? 

Mr.  Danner.  The  cost  of  mining  it  is  80  cents  a  ton ;  and  the  over- 
head charges  and  various  other  things  run  the  cost  up  until  they 
make  nothing  at  that  price. 

Senator  Bankhead.  I  know  that  they  make  nothing  at  the  present 
price  fixed  by  the  Government. 

Senator  Harding.  You  say  you  pay  the  miners  80  cents  a  ton  for 
mining  the  coal? 

Mr.  Danner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  And  the  Government  price  is  $3.10  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Danner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bankhead.  The  price  fixed  in  the  thicker  seams  is  about 
$2  or  $2.05.  And  I  am  surprised  to  learn  that  he  gets  his  mining  at 
80  cents,  because  they  are  paying  that  in  the  thick  seams.  But  I  sup- 
pose he  is  right  about  that 

But  whatever  the  cost  may  be,  the  cost  is  not  the  most  important 
question.  It  is  a  question  of  getting  the  coal  to  the  market;  it  is 
a  question  of  getting  the  coal  away  from  the  mines  when  it  is  dug 
out,  because  you  can  not  store  coal ;  you  have  got  to  ship  it  out. 

And  what  we  want  the  Government  to  do  is  to  put  a  fleet  of  barges 
on  that  river  that  will  enable  the  operators  to  send  their  coal  away 

Eroperly  when  it  is  mined;  a  sufficient  number  of  barges  and  tow- 
oats  to  carry  at  least  5,000  tons  a  day,  if  necessary. 
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On  this  river  you  can  make  a  round  trip  in  six  or  seven  days.  You 
can  carry  three  barges  of  500  tons'  capacity  each  with  one  tow. 
That  is  equal  to  30  carloads  of  coal.  If  you  send  that  coal  by  rail,  it 
would  take  a  railroad  train  carrying  30  treight  cars  40  days  to  make 
the  round  trip — and  you  can  not  get  the  cars  to  do  even  that. 

Senator  Jones.  If  they  were  allowed  a  reasonable  price  for  the 
coal,  would  private  interests  put  the  barges  and  towboats  on  the  river? 

Senator  Bankhead.  They  are  not  able  to  do  that;  they  have  not 
the  money.  It  would  take  a  great  deal  of  money  to  put  a  fleet  of 
barges  and  towboats  on  this  river  that  would  be  able  to  go  down  the 
river  and  carry  the  coal.  They  can  not  borrow  money  down  there 
for  that  purpose.  And  the  expense  of  keeping  up  their  equipment, 
and  the  increased  expense  of  all  the  material  that  goes  into  the  mine, 
rails,  pipe,  powder,  and  labor  and  everything  else,  have  made  it 
so  that  they  are  not  making  any  profit,  or  are  making  a  very  small 
profit.  And  nobody  is  going  to  lend  any  of  those  people  money  to  go 
into  an  enterprise  of  that  kind,  which  is  more  or  less  of  an  experi- 
ment. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  has  been  the  output  of  those  mines  that 
has  been  carried  on  the  barges  for  the  last  few  months? 

Senator  Bankhead.  Well,  it  has  not  all  been  carried  on  the  barges. 
Those  two  mines  at  the  head  of  navigation,  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other,  are  putting  out  now  2,500  tons  of  coal  a  day,  and  that  is  high- 
grade  bunker  coal. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  any  of  that  now  go  by  barges? 

Senator  Bankhead.  Only  a  small  proportion;  they  have  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  barges  to  carry  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  There  is  only  a  very  limited  number  of  barges 
on  that  river. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Yes;  a  very  limited  number. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  it  is  only  a  short  time  since  the  improve- 
ments of  the  river  were  completed? 

Senator  Bankhead.  Yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  our  people  down  there  are  not  accustomed 
to  the  operation  of  barges. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Our  people  are  not  accustomed  to  river  navi- 
gation ;  they  have  never  had  money  enough  to  invest  in  a  fleet  of  a 
sufficient  size  to  conduct  their  business.  But  they  have  been  experi- 
menting along  those  lines.  They  have  four  or  five  self-propelling 
barges,  which  belong  to  a  man  from  Boston,  Mass.,  and  they  have 
been  sending  this  particular  coal  to  New  Orleans  on  those.  It  goes 
down  the  river  to  Mobile,  and  from  there  it  goes  through  the  sound 
and  Lake  Borgne  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  they  deliver  the  coal  to 

New  Orleans. 

Now,  a  wooden  barge  such  as  is  used  on  the  river,  and  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  used  to  deliver  a  large  amount  of  coal,  can  not  make  that 
voyage  to  New  Orleans;  the  water  is  too  rough. 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  the  Government  takes  all  the  ocean-going 
commerce  and  all  the  railroad  commerce  of  the  country — and  it  is 
literally  taking  all  of  that  over  now — do  you  think  you  could  get 
any  private  capital  down  in  Alabama,  or  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  to  build  those  boats  and  barges  to  carry  that  coal? 

Senator  Bankhead.  I  know  that  we  can  not  do  it;  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  am  here  urging  the  plan  upon  this  committee. 
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Senator  Bansdell.  Would  it  not  be  rather  foolish  for  private 
capital  to  embark  in  that  enterprise  in  competition  with  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Senator  Bankhead.  I  think  so.  I  may  say  that  the  Shipping  Board 
is  perfectly  willing  to  build  these  barges;  I  am  satisfied  01  that;  they 
are  perfectly  willing  to  put  on  the  towboats  and  the  barges.  And 
the  Fuel  Administration  is  anxious  to  have  this  coal  carried  to  Mobile 
for  bunker  purposes.  The  idea  underlying  that  is  that  if  we  can  get 
bunker  coal  delivered  at  New  Orleans  they  can  divert  some  of  the 
trade  that  has  been  going  to  New  York  and  other  ports  in  the  East 
and  congesting  the  facilities  of  those  ports. 

They  have  now  27  feet  of  water  in  Mobile  Harbor,  and  almost  any 
ocean-going  vessel  can  come  up  into  the  harbor  and  take  on  this  coal 
and  carry  cargoes  abroad ;  there  is  a  large  amount  of  material  that 
they  could  export  from  there;  but  there  are  no  ships  down  there, 
because  they  have  been  sending  everything  to  New  York  and  other 
eastern  ports. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  is  it  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  get  that 
coal  to  New  Orleans  when  it  is  brought  to  Mobile? 

Senator  Bankhead.  Yes.  And  it  would  also  be  a  very  simple 
matter  to  get  it  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,  or  to  Cuba. 

I  am  now  going  to  ask  the  committee  to  hear  Capt.  A.  C.  Danner, 
of  Mobile.  He  is  one  of  the  pioneer  coal  men  of  Alabama.  He  built 
wooden  barges  50  years  ago ;  he  took  the  coal  out  of  the  banks  of  the 
river,  built  the  barges,  and  had  them  floated  down  the  river  during 
the  rise  of  the  water,  and  that  is  the  way  he  got  his  coal  to 
Mobile.  He  has  been  in  the  coal  business  in  Mobile  ever  since,  and  he 
has  had  more  export  business  ftnd  more  bunker  coal  business  than 
any  other  man  in  Alabama.  Everybody  in  Alabama  knows  Capt. 
Danner,  and  they  know  that  he  is  reliable  and  worthy  of  confidence. 
I  would  like  for  the  committee  to  hear  him  for  a  few  moments,  so  that 
he  can  tell  what  the  situation  is.  I  had  expected  Mr.  Call,  of  Tusca- 
loosa, to  be  here  this  afternoon.  He  is  one  of  the  largest  sawmill 
operators  in  Alabama.  I  had  him  tell  the  Shipping  Board  about 
the  southern  long-leaf  pine  lumber.  They  can  build  both  barges 
and  towboats  down  there.  They  have  the  river  on  which  to  bring 
whatever  material  they  need  for  that  purpose,  and  they  can  very  soon 
build  a  fleet  of  barges  and  towboats  and  have  them  on  that  river  within 
a  very  short  time  carrying  great  quantities  of  coal  down  the  river 
that  now  has  to  go  by  rail,  if  it  goes  at  all. 

And  I  need  not  tell  the  members  of  this  committee  what  the  rail- 
road situation  in  this  country  is  to-day  and  how  anxious  everybody 
is  to  relieve  that  congestion. 

And  here  we  have  this  river  on  the  improvement  of  which  we  have 
spent  $15,000,000,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  use  it  when 
the  use  of  it  would  be  of  such  great  benefit  to  the  country  in  this 
emergency. 

Tt  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  private  capital  ought  to  do  this. 
Well,  perhaps  that  is  true;  but  conditions  now  arc  such  that  private 
capital  would  not  invest  in  it  even  if  they  had  the  money,  because 
everything  is  too  uncertain.  We  do  not  know  what  will  happen;  we 
do  not  know  what  day  the  Government  will  take  the  thing  over  and 
operate  it.  So  that  if  you  are  going  to  use  that  river  and  are  going 
to  get  that  immense  amount  of  coal  tha,t  is  so  very  much  needed  at 
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Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston,  and  Cuba  for  local  con- 
sumption it  will  have  to  be  carried  down  that  river  on  barges.  And 
in  order  to  do  that  the  Government  will  have  to  put  that  fleet  of 
barges  on  the  river,  which  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  is 
perfectly  willing  to  do. 

And  in  that  connection  I  should  say  that  Secretary  McAdoo,  the 
Director  General  of  Railroads,  has  said  that  whenever  the  fleet  of 
barges  was  put  on  the  river  he  wrould  aid  the  plans  so  far  as  he  could 
by  making  the  railroads  down  there  cooperate  with  the  mines  which 
are  not  situated  immediately  on  the  river. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  long  would  it  take  to  have  those  barges 
built  and  running  on  the  river? 

Senator  Bankhead.  We  have  a  fleet  of  barges  down  there  suf- 
ficient now  to  begin  the  work  with. 

Mr.  Danner.  There  are  31  wooden  barges. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Thirty-one  wooden  barges,  including  five  self- 
propelling  barges.  We  have  three  or  four  towboats  ready  to  put  on 
the  work. 

Senator  Harding.  Are  they  in  operation  now  ? 

Senator  Bankhead.  No  ;  they  are  tied  up. 

Senator  Harding.  Why  are  they  tied  up? 

Senator  Bankhead.  They  are  tied  up  for  the  reason  that  I  have 
just  explained.  Private  capital  can  not  employ  them  in  the  business; 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  mine  operators,  you  know. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  I  do  not  like  to  be  dense  about  the  matter: 
but  why  are  those  boats  not  available  to  the  mine  owners? 

Senator  Bankhead.  They  would  be  available  to  the  mine  owners  if 
the  mine  owners  had  any  assurance  that  they  were  going  to  be  able 
to  use  thorn. 

Senator  Harding.  Are  they  not  leasable,  or  anything  of  that  kind  4 

Senator  Bankhead.  They  might  be  leasable. 

Senator  Harding.  In  other  words,  what  good  would  it  do  to  put  on 
more  barges,  if  you  are  not  using  the  barges  that  are  already  there? 

Senator  Bankhead.  The  barges  are  not  used  for  the  reason  which 
I  have  explained.  There  is  first,  the  railroad  situation ;  the  charge  of 
35  cents  a  ton  for  hauling  this  high-grade  coal  a  few  miles  to  the  tip- 
ple— that  is  one  reason.  When  you  add  to  that  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation of  the  coal  down  the  river,  and  the  expense  of  mining,  the 
total  cost  is  about  equal  to  what  they  can  get  for  it. 

Senator  Jones.  If  the  Fuel  Administration  would  allow  them  to 
-charge  for  that  coal  a  price  sufficient  to  cover  that  high  cost  of  haul- 
ing, would  not  the  people  down  there  be  justified  in  putting  the  neces- 
sary barges  on  the  river? 

Senator  Bankhead.  Yes:  if  the  Fuel  Administration  would  do 
that. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  why  will  they  not  do  it? 

Senator  Bankhead.  Well,  that  is  a  question.  And  if  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration did  allow  that  the  number  of  barges  is  not  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  results  desired.  You  would  have  to  have  barges 
sufficient  in  number  to  make  9  round  trip  every  day. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  not  sucn  action  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
induce  the  people  who  own  the  barges  at  present  to  increase  the 
number  of  them? 
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Senator  Bankhead.  I  do  not  think  so.  They  have  not  the  neces- 
sary money. 

If  you  want  that  river  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  put  a  fleet  on  the  river  that  will 
make  a  round  trip  every  day ;  to  have  a  barge,  with  its  towboat,  ready 
every  morning  or  every  night  to  leave  the  mines ;  have  it  go  down  to 
Mobile  and  the  tow  be  discharged  there,  and  take  empty  barges  back 
to  the  mine,  so  that  they  will  not  have  to  stop  the  mine. 

Senator  Harding.  I  want  to  ask  this  question :  A  good  deal  of  this 
proposition  sounds  feasible ;  and  I  confess  having  a  ready  sympathy 
with  anything  that  is  going  to  help  in  relieving  the  fuel  situation ; 
but  I  want  to  ask  you,  in  the  confidence  that  I  have  in  your  judg- 
ment, is  where  are  you  leading  us,  in  the  policy  that  you  are  pro- 
posing? 

Senator  Bankhead.  Well,  I  am  not  discussing  that  on  a  matter  of 
general  policy. 

Senator  Harding.  But  every  man  must  be  able  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion when  it  comes  up. 

Senator  Bankhead.  I  will  say  in  that  connection  that  I  have  had 
to  do  so  many  things  in  the  last  12  or  18  months  that  I  did  not  think 
1  would  ever  do  that  I  am  ready  to  do  now  whatever  appears  to  be 
necessary — and  I  want  to  help  win  the  war  by  giving  the  country  a 
sufficient  supply  of  coal. 

Senator  Harding.  Very  well.  Suppose,  without  arousing  any  of 
our  selfish  interests  in  the  matter — suppose  I  came  in  here  and  asked 
for  $1,000,000  worth  of  barges  and  tows  to  be  placed  on  the  Ohio  and 
Kanawha  Rivers? 

Senator  Bankhead.  I  would  be  ready  to  help  you  get  that,  if  you 
could  make  the  use  of  it  that  we  can. 

Senator  Harding.  I  like  your  scheme,  but  I  am  overwhelmed  by 
the  possibilities  that  it  involves;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Bankhead.  I  know  we  are  all  overwhelmed  by  the  pres- 
ent emergency. 

Now,  I  will  ask  Capt.  Danner  to  make  a  brief  statement  with 
regard  to  the  situation  in  Mobile.  As  I  have  said,  Capt.  Danner 
is  a  pioneer  coal  man  in  Alabama ;  he  carried  the  first  coal  down  the 
river  to  Mobile  50  years  ago ;  he  has  been  in  the  export  and  bunker 
coal  business  ever  since,  and  he  knows  all  about  it.  It  will  only  take- 
him  a  few  minutes  to  explain  the  situation  there  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  A.  C.  DANNER,  PRESIDENT  MOBILE  COAL  CO.. 

MOBILE,  ALA. 

Senator  Ransdkll.  Capt.  Danner,  will  you  please  state  your  full 
name? 

Mr.  Danner.  My  name  is  A.  C.  Danner.  I  am  president  of  the 
Mobile  Coal  Co.  We  are  in  the  coal  business,  and  supply  Govern- 
ment vessels  and  other  vessels  with  coal.  Our  principal  business  is 
bunker  coal. 

There  is  in  Alabama  a  very  large  amount  of  coal.  Tt  is  not  all 
good.  But  there  is  a  large  seam,  known  as  the  Black  Creek  seam,  on 
which  the  Sipsey  mine  and  the  Empire  mine,  and  a  number  of  others 
are  operating. 
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That  is  good  coal.  On  that  coal  steamers  have  gone  across  the 
ocean  and  come  back  time  and  again,  and  the  captains  of  those  steam- 
ers have  told  me  that  there  is  nothing  better  in  England;  that  the 
Welsh  coal  is  no  better ;  that  the  Pocahontas  coal  is  no  better.  That 
coal  takes  them  over  there  and  back — and  that  is  the  kind  that 
we  want  during  war  times. 

Now,  that  coal  is  all  just  above  navigation.  The  Government  has 
built  17  locks  and  dams,  and  they  lack  just  one  more  to  get  up  to  this 
high-grade  coal.    That  is  the  situation  as  to  the  upper  Warrior  River. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  say  they  need  one  lock  more.  What  would 
be  the  distance  to  get  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Danner.  I  think  it  is  50  miles. 

Senator  Nelson.  Fifty  miles  farther? 

Mr.  Danner.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  the  question  was  asked  just  now  as 
to  why  those  barges  are  not  being  operated.  The  principal  company 
is  operating  them  every  day ;  we  got  a  tow  of  four  barges,  2,100  tons, 
a  couple  of  days  before  I  left  Mobile. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  that  belong  to  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Danner.  Yes,  sir — not  the  barges,  but  the  coal.  We  buy  the 
coal;  we  pay  the  mining  company  that  is  running  the  barges  for 
the  coal,  and  they  bring  it  down  on  their  barges,  and  we  take  charge 
of  it  then. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  mining  companies,  then,  own  the  barges  and 
operate  them? 

Mr.  Danner.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  there  have  been  three  of  those  com- 
panies in  operation.  They  have  been  operated  bv  the  Pratt  Con- 
solidated Co.  and  by  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Kailroad  Co.  The 
Pratt  Consolidated  coal  all  went  to  New  Orleans  to  furnish  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Refinery.  That  refinery  shut  down,  and  the  Pratt 
company  stopped  its  barges.  The  Tennessee  company  also,  for  some 
reason,  discontinuing  their  New  Orleans  barges.  Mr.  De  Bardeleben, 
of  the  Tennessee  Coal  Co.,  has  12  barges  and  1  towboat,  a  very  good 
boat.  He  runs  up  there  as  fast  as  he  can  and  has  four  boats  at  each 
place;  he  comes  down  to  Mobile  with  four  boats,  carrying  in  all 
2,000  tons,  and  there  are  four  empties  waiting  there  for  the  tow,  and 
in  an  hour  his  steamboats  are  on  the  way  back  with  four  empties, 
and  when  they  get  back  to  the  mines  there  are  four  other  barges 
there  loaded,  and  he  then  takes  them  down  the  river,  and  he  operates 
in  that  way  right  along. 

My  company  buys  that  coal  from  him,  except  what  goes  to  New 
Orleans.  Sometimes  half  of  it  goes  to  New  Orleans,  and  sometimes 
we  get  it  all ;  wo  want  all  of  it  all  the  time,  but  can  not  get  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  the  barges  that  come  down  the  river  go  to 
New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Danner.  These  are  wooden  barges,  which  can  not  go  to  New 
Orleans.  The  coal  is  transferred  at  Mobile  to  the  steel  barges  that 
come  from  New  Orleans  and  meet  the  wooden  barges  at  Mobile ;  and 
there  we  have  one  of  those  locomotive  trains,  and  we  unload  the  coal 
on  one  of  those  barges. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  to  unload  the  coal  from  the  river  barges 
and  put  it  on  the  steel  barges  that  go  to  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Danner.  Yes;  and  it  goes  across  Mississippi  Sound,  Lake 
Borgne,  and  by  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Tt  is  an  expensive  way  of 
carrying  it. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  Could  not  the  steel  barges  that  carry  the  coal 
down  the  river  be  used  for  carrying  it  on  to  New  Orleans! 

Mr.  Danner.  Some  of  them  could.  But  these  barges  that  are  in 
New  Orleans  are  not  suitable  for  that:  they  have  no  power  in  them 
and  are  not  big  enough ;  they  are  built  tor  the  Lake  Borgne  Canal. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  I  suppose  you  could  build  bigger  barges 
for  the  Sound  and  Lake  Pontchartrain  than  you  could  use  on  the 
river  ? 

Mr.  Danner.  Yes,  sir.  The  coal  ought  to  be  concentrated  at 
Mobile;  it  ought  to  be  unloaded  there;  and  there  ought  to  be  a  great 
depot  there,  and  then  New  Orleans  and  other  places  could  come 
there  for  their  coal. 

Senator  Ran  shell.  Is  it  not  feasible  to  have  the  coal  loaded  at  the 
mines  and  sent  all  the  way  to  New  Orleans  by  water? 

Mr.  Danner.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  Lake  Borgne  Canal  has  not  as  much 
water  in  it  as  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  an  enterprise  that  you  had  there 
some  years  ago  concerning  which  a  gentleman  wrote  to  me  several 
times  who  had  built  some  self-propelling  steel  barges? 

Mr.  Danner.  Those  barges  are  owned  by  a  man  in  Boston  who 
took  the  bonds;  and  the  barges  are  now  in  New  Orleans.  They  were 
too  small:  they  did  not  have  power  enough;  a'nd  the  thing  was  a 
failure  from  a  financial  standpoint.  They  are  still  operated,  and 
they  carry  coal  across  there  now. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Do  they  not  go  up  the  Warrior  River  also? 

Mr.  Danner.  Yes.  sir;  some  of  them  are  loaded  there  and  go  down 
the  river. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  question  that  was  asked  of  Senator  Bank- 
head,  as  to  why  the  mine  owners  were  not  operating  the  barges  more 
extensively.  I  will  tell  you  that  they  have  not  the  money;  it  is  no 
small  job.  In  order  to  do  it  properly  it  would  require,  at  the  lowest 
figure,  $1,000,000.  I  have  figured  on  that  in  two  ways,  and  figuring 
one  way  I  made  the  estimated  cost  $2,000,000.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  a  storage  place  and  unloading  cranes  and  to  have  enough 
barges  and  towboats.  To  handle  the  amount  of  coal  that  Senator 
Bankhead  referred  to  just  now  would  take  at  least  $1,000,000  capital, 
and  there  is  nobody  in  Alabama  who  has  that  to  invest  in  the  plan. 

The  mines  that  are  in  operation  there  are  generallv  working  up  to 
their  full  capital.  Many  of  them  have  bonds  out,  they  having  bor- 
rowed money,  and  it  is  a  big  job,  this  river  end  of  the  proposition, 
by  itself.     And  there  is  nobody  to  take  hold  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  freight  rates  compare  on  the  barges 
with  the  railroad  rates? 

Mr.  Danner.  They  are  charging  $1.10,  the  same  as  the  railroad 
rate;  they  are  making  it  just  the  same  as  the  railroad  rate.  It  costs 
about  50  cents,  when  everything  goes  right. 

Senator  Nelson.  From  the  mines  to  Mobile? 

Mr.  Danner.  Yes.  sir.  There  was  a  steamboat  captain  the  other 
day  who  was  interviewed  by  the  Mobile  Register,  and  who  said 
that  he  brought  down  a  tow  for  35  cents  a  ton ;  that  he  brought  down 
1,000  tons,  and  it  cost  him  35  cents  a  ton.  But  he  said  nothing  about 
the  interest  on  the  investment  and  the  wear  and  tear — and  the 
steamboat  that  he  was  talking  about  was  put  on  the  ways  socn  after 
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that,  and  it  cost  several  thousand  dollars  to  overhaul  it  and  repair  it; 
and,  of  course,  all  those  expenses  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Then  you  can  not  carry  coal  from  the  mines 
down  the  river  cheaper  than  the  railroads  carry  it  to  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Danner.  Yes;  a  large  quantity  you  can.  I  think  you  can 
easily  carry  it  for  50  cents  a  ton.     I  know  that,  in  fact. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  what  is  the  railroad  rate? 

Mr.  Danner.  $1.10. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Then,  by  charging  $1  a  ton  on  the  barges  you 
could  make  the  business  very  profitable? 

Mr.  Danner.  Well,  there  are  a  good  many  overhead  charges  of 
various  kinds;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  doing  it  in  such  a  small 
way  makes  it  more  expensive.  The  Barnable  Coal  Co.  have  put 
into  this  business — this  water-transportation  part  of  it — about 
$100,000,  and  their  equipment  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  by  any 
means;  it  needs  a  great  deal  more  money  than  that  to  do  it  right. 

Senator  Ransdeix.  Have  you  not  haa  a  scarcity  of  coal  in  Mobile 
and  also  in  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Danner.  A  very  great  scarcity. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Have  you  not  had  a  very  large  number  of 
orders  to  send  coal  over  to  Cuba  which  you  could  not  fill  ? 

Mr.  Danner.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  an  order  the  other  day  for  100,000 
tons  from  some  sugar  interests.  But  I  at  once  advised  them  that 
we  could  not  furnish  it  at  all. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  price  that  was  mentioned  a  few 
moments  ago :  I  said  that  the  Government  allowed  the  mines  to 
charge  $3.10,  which,  I  believe,  is  correct.  But  very  recently  Dr.  Gar- 
field, the  Fuel  Administrator — it  has  been,  brought  to  his  attention 
and  he  has  acted  on  it — decided  that  the  foreign  vessels  ore  taking 
too  much  coal  out  of  this  country;  they  are  not  leaving  enough  in 
this  country.  Coal  in  the  United  States,  at  Norfolk,  tor  instance, 
was  much  cheaper  than  it  was  in  England.  And  so  he  wanted  to 
check  this  amount  of  coal  that  the  foreign  Governments  were 
taking,  and  he  wanted  to  make  it  less,  and  he  authorized  the  mines 
in  Alabama,  and  I  think  in  West  Virginia,  also,  to  charge  $1.35  more 
for  all  foreign  bunker  coal.  The  result  has  been  that  all  the  mines 
want  to  ship  foreign  bunker  coal,  and  none  of  them  want  to  ship 
anything  else.  And  all  the  bills  we  are  getting  now  and  all  the  bills 
of  lading  are  stamped  "  Foreign  bunkers." 

Well,  there  is  a  lot  of  business  that  is  done  that  does  not  go  to 
foreign  countries.  There  are  the  United  States  Engineers,  and  the 
Lighthouse  Service  boats,  and  the  various  kinds  of  boats  that  the 
Government  is  using  along  the  coast  there — they  are  not  foreign 
bunkers ;  and  so  we  can  not  get  any  coal. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  do  you  sell  your  coal  for? 

Mr.  Danner.  We  sell  it  all  the  way  from  $5  a  ton,  including  the 
lighterage,  handling,  and  trimming  on  the  ship;  about  $5  or  $5.50. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  do  you  sell  it  for  at  the  mines? 

Mr.  Danner.  They  sell  it  there — well,  we  are  paying  for  our  coal 
now  $3.65  in  Mobile,  on  the  barges. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  additional  price  for  foreign  use  has  re- 
cently been  made  by  the  Fuel  Administrator,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Danner.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  put  that  $1.35  on. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  Yes;  that  matter  was  discussed  here  in  the 
committee  several  days  ago. 

Mr.  Danner.  Of  course,  it  is  top  of  the  mine  coal,  and  it  is  all 
right,  I  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  having  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  coal  available  at  the  mines  in  case  the  transporta- 
tion was  provided,  would  there? 

Mr.  Danner.  No,  sir;  it  could  be  increased;  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  coal  there,  but  it  is  not  being  mined. 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  the  Government  should  take  over  those 
barges,  what  amount  of  coal  could  be  produced  in  the  mines  con- 
tiguous to  the  river  that  could  be  carried  in  that  way  to  the  sea- 
board ? 

Mr.  Danner.  Oh,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  labor  and  capital.  I  do 
not  know ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  it  there. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  mean  in  those  mines  that  are  being  operated. 

Senator  Bankhead.  As  I  have  stated,  two  of  those  mines  are  now 
producing  2,500  tons  a  day. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  2,500  tons  a  day  would  be  a  very  small 
amount  if  the  Government  should  go  into  the  matter  of  providing 
an  ample  fleet  of  barges. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Well,  they  could  easily  carry  5,000  a  day. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  not  claim  to  have  enough  coal  in  those 
fields  of  Alabama  to  last  the  whole  world  for  hundreds  of  years? 

Senator  Bankhead.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  do  not  want  to  know  about  the  coal  that  is  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  how  many  mines  are  being  operated, 
and  what  would  be  the  probable  yield  of  coal  that  could  be  produced 
and  carried  by  the  proposed  barges  down  the  river? 

Senator  Bankhead.  Well,  if  they  could  get  sufficient  barges  they 
could  produce  enough  coal  there  to  carry  10,000  tons  a  day  down  to 
Mobile. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understood  Capt.  Danner  to  say  a  few  moments 
ago  that  the  capital  of  the  people  operating  the  mines  was  working 
to  its  full  capacity  now. 

Mr.  Danner.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  they  could  go  into  the 
river-transportation  business  on  the  scale  on  which  it  should  be 
carried  on.  And  I  do  not  think  anybody  else  will  go  into  it  if  the 
Government  does  not  do  so. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  make  clear:  Do  you 
think  if  more  barges  were  put  on  the  river  there  would  be  more 
private  capital  put  into  the  operation  of  the  mines? 

Mr.  Danner.  No:  I  do  not  think  there  would. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  how  would  you  increase  the  output  of  the 
mines? 

Mr.  Danner.  The  people  down  there  will  take  care  of  the  mines  if 
somebody  will  furnish  the  barges  to  transport  the  coal. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  I  say:  If  you  get  additional  barge 
facilities  will  there  be  capital  invested  in  the  mines  so  as  to  increase 
the  output  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Danner.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Bankhead.  They  do  not  need  any  additional  capital  in 
connection  with  the  output  of  the  mines;  they  are  mining  the  coal 
now,  but  they  have  not  the  transportation  for  it. 
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Senator  Jones.  Well,  they  must  be  transporting  the  coal  now,  be- 
cause it  is  not  being  piled  up  there. 

Mr.  Danker.  Three  weeks  ago  in  Alabama  there  were  1,700  cara 
of  coal  loaded  on  the  Frisco  Railroad  tracks  that  could  not  be  moved 
for  the  want  of  locomotives,  and  the  people  there  want  this  river 
transportation  so  that  they  can  move  that  coal.  The  mines  there  are 
very  often  idle  for  the  lack  of  cars  to  carry  the  coal ;  there  would  be 
no  empty  cars  to  put  in;  and  the  men  then  have  to  knock  off  work 
for  a  day  or  so  before  there  would  be  any  cars  to  put  the  coal  on. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Capt.  Danner.  are  not  the  people  of  New  Or- 
leans and  other  cities  along  the  Guli  as  much  interested  as  the  people 
of  Mobile  in  this  proposition? 

Mr.  Danner.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  very  much  interested.  New  Orleans 
is  interested,  Pensacola  is  interested,  and  Galveston  is  interested. 
But  two-thirds  of  this  coal  that  has  gone  down  the  river  has  gone  to 
Xew  Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  has  some  large  requirements  of 
coal  at  Pensacola.  Fla.,  in  connection  with  the  aviation  camp,  the 
navy  yard,  and  other  governmental  activities  there? 

Mr.  Danner.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  like  very  much  to  impress  upon 
the  committee  the  importance  of  that  lock  that  I  have  referred  to  in 
connection  with  getting  the  coal ;  it  will  back  the  water  right  up  the 
Sipsey  River;  and  there  are  several  good  mines  there  that  can  be 
used  to  great  advantage. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Has  there  been  an  engineer's  survey  of  that 
project  ? 

Mr.  Danner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Has  it  been  reported  on  favorably  by  the  War 
Department  ? 

Mr.  Danner.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Yes;  it  has.  This  lock  that  he  is  referring  to 
would  be  located  at  a  point  only  6  miles  away  from  the  improve- 
ments that  have  already  been  made  on  the  river;  the  river  has  been 
improved  to  within  6  miles  of  the  proposed  lock.  And  the  river  is 
very  flat  above  that  for  40  or  50  miles. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Would  that  be  an  expensive  lock  to  construct? 

Senator  Bankhead.  No;  it  could  be  constructed  very  cheaply.  I 
am  now  in  communication  with  the  Engineer  Department  of  the 
Army  about  it,  trying  to  get  them  to  put  up  a  wooden  structure  there. 

Mr.  Danner.  The  owner  of  a  coal  mine  near  there  was  going  to 
put  that  lock  in,  and  he  came  to  Washington  to  get  permission  to  do 
so.  and  they  would  not  give  him  the  permission.  They  said  that  a 
private  individual  could  not  put  in  a  lock,  or,  at  least,  he  could  not 
have  the  exclusive  use  of  it;  and  there  were  several  other  mines  in 
that  neighborhood  that  would  have  the  right  to  use  it.  But  he  wants 
that  lock  in  there  and  is  willing  to  do  anything  in  reason  in  order  to 
get  it.  He  will  furnish  the  necessary  money,  under  the  proper 
conditions. 

Senator  Sherman.  Are  any  of  the  barges  idle  now? 

Mr.  Danner.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Sherman.  What  is  the  cause  of  that? 

Mr.  Danner.  For  the  reason  that  Louisiana  Sugar  Refinery  shut 
down. 

Senator  Sherman.  Yes:  I  believe  vou  mentioned  that. 
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Mr.  Danner.  They  had  a  very  large  contract  with  the  Pratt  Con- 
solidated Co.,  and  the  Pratt  Co.  barges  are  all  idle  in  New  Orleans 
now,  and  they  are  for  sale. 

Senator  Bankhead.  To  summarize,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  this  is  what  we  want  down  there:  We  want  the  Shipping 
Board  to  take  hold  of  this  transportation  situation  and  see  that  these 
barges  and  towboats  are  constructed.  The  Fuel  Administration  will 
handle  the  fuel  end  of  the  situation  and  the  Director  General  of 
Railroads  will  handle  the  railroad  end  of  it  and  see  that  proper  rail- 
road rates  are  made  to  connect  the  mines  with  this  river;  that  has  all 
been  thrashed  out. 

Senator  Jokes.  Well,  the  Shipping  Board  has  the  money  and  the 
authority  to  act,  has  it  not? 

Senator  Bankhead.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Then,  why  should  this  committee  do  anything 
about  it  ? 

Senator  Bankhead.  Well,  I  do  not  say  that  it  should  do  so.  But 
it  occurred  to  me  that  if  this  committee  would  show  sufficient  inter- 
est, the  Shipping  Board  might  be  induced  to  hasten  action  some- 
what. I  understand  they  are  now  going  to  send  a  man  down  there 
to  investigate  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  The  Shipping  Board  might  buy  the  barges  that 
are  now  down  there  ? 

Senator  Bankhead.  Yes;  and  then  it  would  not  be  a  very  large 
undertaking  to  build  whatever  barges  were  necessarv ;  a  barge  would 
cost  only  $5,000. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  we  are  now  proposing  to  appropriate  for 
the  Director  General  of  Railroads  $500,000,000. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  not  the  question.  The  Shipping  Board 
has  the  authority  to  act  and  the  funds;  and  they  should  take  the 
responsibility  of  doing  it  if  it  is  to  be  done. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  them  take  some  of  this  Hog  Island  money 
to  do  it  with.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Well,  the  Government  has  already  spent  many 
millions  for  the  improvement  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Kiver. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes;  but  let  the  Shipping  Board  take  the  responsi- 
bility. We  have  given  them  the  authority  and  the  money,  and  they 
should  be  the  ones  to  act — the  quicker,  the  better — if  they  think  it  is 
desirable. 

Mr.  Danner.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  greatly  increase  the  supply 
of  good  coal. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Capt.  Danner. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  a  communication  from  Mr.  Piez2  general  man- 
ager of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  giving  an  itemized  state- 
ment of  the  disbursements  made  to  Mr.  Theodore  E.  Ferris  from 
June,  1917,  to  January  28,  1918.  In  the  absence  of  objection,  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Piez  and  the  accompanying  statement  will  be  inserted 
in  the  record  at  this  point : 

(The  letter  and  statement  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  as 
follows:) 
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United  States   Shipping;  Board 

Emekckncv  Fi.kkt  Corporation, 

Washington.  January  SI,  1918. 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

United  States  Senate. 
Mi  Dear  Senator:  In  complin  nee  with  request  contained  In  your  letter  of 
January  18,  I  have  had  our  auditor  prepare  an  Itemized  statement  of  the  dis- 
bursements made  to  Mr.  Theo.  Ferris  and  his  force,  by  months,  under  agree- 
ment as  set  forth  tn  his  letter  to  Oen.  QoettuUa  of  April  25.  and  Oen.  Goethals'a 
reply  dated  April  27.  1917.  I  trust  this  letter  will  eive  youi  committee  th« 
Information  which  It  desires. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Charles  Pica, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

Analysix  of  disbursements  to  Theodore  E.  Ferris,  June,   1917,  to  Jan.  tS,  1918. 
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The  Chairman  (continuing).  I  have  also  a  letter  from  William 
R.  Fitzsimmons,  Latham  Park,  Pa.,  addressed  to  the  committee, 
stating  that  the  conditions  at  Hog  Island  ought  to  be  investigated, 
and  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Eugene  E.  Tickle,  Bristol,  Pa.,  stating 
that  there  is  great  need  for  investigation  and  reform  at  the  Hog 
Island  plant  and  inclosing  a  communication  in  which  he  gives  de- 
tails of  what  he  regards  as  defects  of  organization,  etc.,  at  that 
place. 

I  think  those  letters  should  go  in  the  record  at  this  place. 

(The  letters  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Latham  Park,  Pa.,  January  SO,  1918. 
Committee  on  Commerce,  United  States  Senate. 

Gentlemen  :  Permit  me  to  say  I  urn  very  glad  to  read  in  my  newspaper 
that  your  committee  intend  to  thoroughly  investigate  shipbuilding  plunt  at 
Hog  Island.  From  what  I  hear  from  workmen  employed  at  Hog  Island  it  is 
a  disgrace  and  one  of  the  greatest  steals  of  money  to  pay  men  who  do  nothing 
but  loaf  and  draw  pay  that  has  ever  been  perpetrated  in  America.  For 
example,  an  employee  at  Hog  Island  said  good  name,  "  Hogs  of  Hog  Island," 
and  he  showed  his  pay  envelope  calling  for  $48.80  for  6  days.  He,  furthermore, 
said  the  island  was  the  worst  managed.  No  system,  with  thousands  of  loafers 
and  unskilled  men  doing  as  they  pleased.  Pile  driving  was  a  hard  job,  so  this 
loyal  American  walked  around  island  hunting  an  easier  job  with  more  pay, 
and  now  he  is  a  painter  on  inside  work.  Your  committee  should  shut  down 
the  work  on  island  until  April  1  next  and  then  have  Government  officers 
oversee  the  work.  I  write  this  letter  for  only  one  reason.  I  am  tired  of 
hearing  the  disgraceful  roasting  of  employees  of  Hog  Island  and  how  easy 
they  get  their  money,  for  they  say  contractors  get  10  per  cent  upon  our  wages, 
so  what  do  we  or  they  care. 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  It.  Fitzsimmons. 


Bristol,  Pa.,  January  81,  1918. 
Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

Washington,   I).   C. 

Gentlemen  :  Inclosed  find  a  copy  of  letter  written  to  Mr.  Goodenough  and 
mailed  to  him  on  same  date  it  was  written. 

He  was  not  "  good  enough  "  or  Interested  enough  to  reply.  1  presume  the 
contents  sounded  or  read  to  him  like  the  author  was  a  fool.  •*  Perhaps  he  was 
right." 

I  am  a  nobody  as  fs/r  as  reputation  is  concerned,  but  have  made  20  years* 
study  of  laborers  and  their  conditions  in  a  way  I  will  venture  to  suy  that  but 
few  men  have. 

I  am  holding  u  $21-a-week  position  now,  when  I  could  be  working  for  $75 
per  week  and  not  putting  up  with  hardships  I  am.  I  make  this  explanation 
so  you  may  understand  why  this  letter  is  addressed  to  you. 

I  am  not  looking  for  notoriety.  If  I  were  I  would  get  40  or  50  sworn  statements 
of  conditions  at  Hog  Island  and  go  to  some  yellow  journal  or  newspaper,  and  I 
know  there  would  be  plenty  of  notoriety.  I  would  be  sorry  if  anybody  should 
do  this,  and  nothing  would  make  me  be  so  little  during  the  war.  I  am  trying 
to  do  my  bit  and  help  where  I  can. 

To  the  letter  written  to  Mr.  Goodenough  you  will  find  some  notes  attached. 
I  hope  these  may  be  of  some  benefit  to  you  and  help  you  get  ships  built. 

If  you  should  be  Interested  In  this,  If  you  will  give  or  send  written  authority 
to  use  n  stenographer  of  Merchants  Shipbuilding  Corporation  two  days,  I  will 
send  you  plans  and  Ideas  for  getting  cooperation  at  shipyards  that  would  be 
worth  millions  to  the  Government,  and  will  do  so  gratis.  I  could  not  run  the 
CJovernment  or  any  large  private  business,  am  not  an  engineer,  and  it  is  hard  for 
me  to  read  a  simple  blue  print ;  but  I  do  know  working  people,  their  ideas,  and 
how  to  get  work  out  of  them  and  keep  them  satisfied. 

Thanking  you,  I  am, 
Yours,  to  command, 

Eugene  E.  Tickle. 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  Jit,  1918. 
Mr.  Goodenough, 

Manager  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  Would  It  interest  you  if  I  told  you  positively  that  I  could  stive 
the  Government  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  construction  of  shipyards 
at  Hog  Island?  Besides,  helping  to  get'them  built  at  least  one  month  sooner 
than  they  will  be  finished  at  the  present  progress  of  the  work.  This  sounds 
like  a  broad  statement,  but  if  you  will  visit  Hog  Island  any  time  and  spend 
12  hours  with  me,  then  study  my  plan,  you  will  be  convinced.  I  will  speak 
plain  and  say  there  is  less  efficiency  at  Hog  Island  than  any  place  I  have  ever 
visited  or  made  a  note  of. 

If  it  is  not  a  matter  of  saving  money,  it  is  a  matter  of  saving  from  forty  to 
seventy-five  thousand  hours  of  labor  each  and  every  day.  Perhaps  you  may 
doubt  this;  nevertheless  it  is  a  positive  fact  which  I  can  prove  any  day.  1 
could  remedy  this  at  very  little  expense  and  with  no  executive  authority 
whatever. 

I  will  state  some  of  the  conditions  at  Hog  Island  I  take  for  grunted  you 
know  nothing  of: 

1.  In  case  of  fire  at  Hog  Island  there  is  only  the  fire  department  to  depend  on. 
There  is  no  set  rule  for  the  employees  in  case  of  fire;  neither  is  there  a  set 
signal  that  is  known  among  the  workers.  Is  the  fire  department  adequate  to 
handle  any  fire  that  may  occur  at  Hog  Island?  Smoking  is  allowed;  is  not 
stopped  in  sleeping  quarters.  Neither  are  there  any  restrictions  as  to  smoking 
In  the  lumberyards  or  about  building  fires  in  the  open. 

Fires  are  seldom  extinguished  when  they  are  left  in  the  open. 

2.  Men  move  from  one  department  to  another,  sometimes  in  order  to  get 
their  money,  and  in  hundreds  of  cases  they  would  have  no  explanation  to  offer 
for  moving.  They  lose  from  one  to  two  days  in  each  move,  which  is  seldom 
a  benefit  to  them,  and  is  a  loss  to  the  Government.  They  do  not  care  if  they 
are  discharged  by  any  foreman,  as  they  have  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
they  can  work  in  another  department  for  the  same  money.  In  thousands  of 
cases  the  foreman  is  afraid  to  discharge  a  man  who  will  insult  him  or  refuse 
to  do  his  work.  Most  foremen  have  the  explanation  that  they  do  not  want  it 
said  they  are  unable  to  hold  their  men,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  no 
authority  whatever  to  discharge  an  employee  when  he  does  refuse  to  work. 

3.  Much  complaint  is  being  made  about  hiring  men  from  other  plants  and 
shipyards.  A  little  "  bluff "  would  stop  90  per  cent  of  this  at  practically  no 
expense. 

4.  Quick  buying  for  emergencies. — This  is  not  at  Hog  Island.  "  Red  tape  *' 
Is  In  abundance  when  It  conies  to  getting  a  little  article  that  is  needed ;  an 
Illustration — there  is  an  employee  needing  a  small  hand  blowtorch.  There  Is 
not  one  in  the  supply  house.  It  makes  no  difference  how  badly  this  torch  is 
needed,  it  will  take  at  least  a  week  under  the  present  system  to  get  the  same, 
when  it  should  be  gotten  in  24  hours.  There  are  hundreds  of  cases  of  this 
kind  every  week. 

5.  Feeding  conditions  at  Hog  Island  an1  an  insult  to  you  and  to  the  workers. 
They  are  too  slow  and  look  very  insanitary.  I  would  like  to  go  over  these 
with  you  so  you  would  fully  understand  how  bad  they  are.  It  is  hard  to  keep 
good  workers  with  these  conditions. 

d.  Sleeping  quarters. — These  are  now  getting  full  of  vermin.  This  sounds 
bad,  but  it  is  the  truth.  Hundreds  of  quilts  and  mattresses  will  be  burned  if 
you  do  not  get  a  system  to  keep  them  sanitary.  To  keep  them  sanitary  is  very 
simple,  and  would  mean  but  the  cost  of  one  small  house,  fitted  with  a  few  steam 
radiators  and  steam  pipes,  and  one  man  to  take  care  of  the  same.  No  other 
expense  but  what  you  already  have. 

7.  Half  the  men  on  the  island  that  are  supposed  to  be  at  work  at  7  a.  m.  are 
seldom  on  the  Job  before  8.  They  check  in  at  their  division  office  before  7, 
but  get  their  breakfast  after  they  check,  and  only  try  to  get  to  work  before 
their  checker  arrives  on  their  job. 

8.  I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  railroad  conditions.  Take  engine  nous* 
just  below  administration  building.  This  is  the  condition  there:  On  the  nigh* 
shift  I  "  worked  "  (put  the  soft  pedal  on  when  you  mention  work  at  this 
engine  house)  four  boiler  makers,  three  boiler  makers'  helpers;  they  could  not 
stop  a  leak  in  a  flue.  There  are  positively  no  tools  here  for  these  men  to  use. 
To  put  a  new  flue  in  the  engine  would  be  impossible,  as  they  would  be  unabl* 
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to  procure  one — anything  to  expand  a  flue  with — and  I  doubt  if  they  could  get 
a  chisel  to  cut  an  old  flue  out.  In  plain  words  this  is  robbing  the  Government 
of  the  labor  these  men  could  do  in  places  where  ships  and  boilers  are  being  made 
now.  A  handy  man  could  do  all  the  work  these  seven  men  do,  excepting  the 
amount  of  sleeping.  Machinists  on  the  night  shift — about  8  and  about  5  help- 
ers. One  man  could  do  all  that  these  13  men  do.  Some  night  one  engine  may 
come  in  with  a  broken  step  or  a  hot  bbx.  Seldom  more  than  two  engines  come 
In  for  very  minor  repairs.    On  these  men's  daily  reports  they  show  : 

Hours. 

On  engine  No. 3 

On  engine  No. 2 

On  engine  No. 3 

On  engine  No. 4 

Total i 12 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  seldom  they  work  1  hour  out  of  the  12;  they 
should  be  let  go  to  where  they  would  be  of  some  benefit. 

The  laborers. — About  15  and  a  steam  shovel  to  coal  5  or  6  engines.  And 
from  information  I  gathered  the  day  shift  that  this  house  has  is  very  little 
better  than  the  night  shift.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  boiler  makers  on 
the  day  shift  are  getting  in  24  hours  per  day  by  working  In  this  house  In  day- 
time and  washing  out  engines  at  night  at  some  other  location.  There  are  two 
blacksmiths  on  the  night  shift  and  one  blacksmith's  helper.  Sometimes  they 
heat  one  piece  of  iron,  but  most  nights  nothing  bnc  build  a  fire  and  go  to  sleep. 
All  work  done  in  this  shop  by  a  blacksmith  could  be  easily  done  in  blacksmith 
shop  two  blocks  away.  Most  all  men  In  the  shop  come  to  work  from  one-half 
to  one  hour  late;  leave  one-half  to  one  hour  early;  supposed  to  work  12  hours. 
They  take  no  time  off  for  midnight  lunch.  You  will  find  almost  every  man  in 
this  house  asleep  after  midnight  until  5.30  a.  ra. 

There  are  many  more  things  I  could  tell  you,  and  If  you  are  interested  and 
wish  more  information  you  may  address  me  at  Hog  Island. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  . 

NUISANCES. 

Men  urinate  from  barracks  windows;  often  stool  anywhere  on  grounds. 

If  more  restrictions  are  not  made,  when  spring  comes  there  will  be  so  much 
sickness  at  island  no  progress  will  be  made  at  all. 

Engines  run  dark — that  is,  they  often  have  no  headlight  or  markers.  This 
and  the  fact  that  many  brakemen  and  switchmen  have  farm  lanterns  with 
kerosene  oil,  which  smokes  globes  and  goes  out  very  easy,  does  not  make  for 
safety. 

I  saw,  one  Sunday,  an  average  of  150  to  175  wagons  and  auto  trucks  blocked 
at  crossing  for  over  four  hours,  while  train  was  shifting  cinders,  etc. 

There  are  many  things  I  could  write,  but  It  takes  too  much  of  your  time,  and 
the  above  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  conditions. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask. 

Anything  you  find  here  you  can  verify  without  any  doubt  in  the  world. 

This  is  my  third  day  here  at  Bristol,  working  for  Merchant  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  and  from  what  I  see  here  and  have  heard  so  far,  there  Is  much 
more  efficiency  and  everything  runs  more  smooth  with  the  workers. 

Prices  for  meals  are  about  40  per  cent  more  than  they  should  be,  by  prices 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  police  wages  are  only  50  per  cent  what 
they  are  in  Hog  Island,  which  causes  a  little  dissatisfaction,  but  the  workers 
here  have  confidence  of  being  able  to  produce  ships,  while  many  in  Hog  Island 
have  their  doubts.  Begging  pardon  for  condition  this  letter  and  Information  is 
in,  I  thank  you. 

E.  E.  Tickla. 

SAVING  40,000   HOURS  OK  LABOR. 

Am  satisfied  half-contented  man  will  do  twice  the  amount  of  work  as  a  poorly 
fed,  unsatisfied,  discontented,  unwilling  worker,  especially  when  he  is  working 
for  his  Government  and  can  feel  that  the  Government  is  being  robbed  and 
knows  positively  he  Is  being  robbed  out  of  half  of  his  meals  three  times  a  day. 
Inefficiency  breeds  discontent,  as  also  does  idleness.  A  busy  worker  when  he  is 
contented  on  his  job  is  a  happy  man.    So  when  you  figure  a  condition  where 
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some  men  even  complain  that  they  have  nothing  to  do,  as  at  Hog  Island,  believe 
me,  things  are  bad,  and  it  is  felt  by  every  man  on  the  job.  It  takes  too  much 
explanation  to  show  this  on  paper ;  but  if  you  don't  think  40,000  hours  a  day 
could  be  saved  in  labor  with  16,000  to  20,000  men  working  with  bad  feelings 
against  conditions,  with  Hog  Island  inefficiency,  and  men  going  to  work  80  to 
45  minutes  late  and  quitting  that  much  too  early  and  taking  on  an  average  of 
1  hour  and  15  minutes  noon,  when  they  should  take  only  80  minutes,  I  am  sure 
some  one  is  wrong. 

There  are  many  things  that  it  would  take  too  much  time  to  write,  which  I 
wish  to  tell  Mr.  Goodenough,  such  as — 

1.  Twenty  to  thirty  wagons  standing  at  a  time  waiting  for  to  be  loaded, 
where  it  takes  10  minutes  to  load  a  wagon.    This  was  an  everyday  occurrence. 

2.  Dinky  engines  running  with  dinky  trains  20  to  25  miles  an  hour  on  unbal- 
lasted track. 

3.  Two  janitors  day,  two  janitors  night,  and  one  clerk  for  sleeping  quarters  of 
100  men,  besides  a  floating  gang  of  about  20 ;  30  or  40  general  office  clerks  for 
barracks,  many  foremen  and  inspectors.  This  is  a  waste  of  men  and  money — 
positively  a  farce  as  far  as  business  is  concerned. 

4.  Where  most  moving  was  to  be  made  by  pile  drivers  was  where  the  heaviest 
pile  drivers  were — the  ones  it  was  the  hardest  to  move  and  the  ones  it  took 
more  time  to  move.  I  counted  piles  on  seven  machines  for  five  days.  That  is, 
the  number  of  piles  that  machines  put  down.  Then  figure  it  cost  over  $40  to 
drive  each  pile  for  labor  alone.    Some  system.    If  you  doubt  this,  see  the  books. 

Attached  article  clipped  from  Hog  Island  News,  published  by  American  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corporation  January  1,  1918 : 

[  Hog  Island  News,  Jan.  1. , 
44  HOG   ISLAND   MESS    HALL8 — INSIDE  INFORMATION. 

44  Napoleon  said  that  an  army  travels  on  its  stomach.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
the  large  industrial  army  now  at  Hog  Island.  The  American  International  Ship- 
building Corporation  knows  that  to  work  properly  a  man  must  be  properly  fed. 
It  has  erected  two  mess  halls  in  the  yard  with  a  seating  capacity  of  3,000  each. 
Here  only  the  best  of  meals  are  served.  The  mess  halls  are  similar  to  those  at 
the  Army  cantonments. 

"  It  is  a  rare  sight  to  watch  the  thousands  of  hungry  workmen  marching  Into 
the  mess  halls  at  mealtime.  A  sample  menu  of  the  food  served  Is  as  follows: 
Two  slices  of  roast  beef,  whole  boiled  potatoes,  lima  beans,  turnips,  bread,  but- 
ter, crackers,  pie,  and  real  coffee.  The  bread,  pies,  and  cakes  are  baked  at  the 
mess-hall  bakery. 

44  Each  hall  uses  daily  2  whole  steers,  25  bushels  of  potatoes,  3  bushels  of 
onions,  3  bushels  of  carrots,  200  gallons'  of  coffee,  400  pies,  150  pounds  of  the 
best  butter,  65  pans  of  fancy  cakes,  and  800  loaves  of  bread.  Patent  steamers 
cook  4  bushels  of  potatoes  in  25  minutes. 

**  The  food  and  water  supply  Is  guarded  24  hours  a  day.  Daily  Inspection 
and  frequent  chemical  and  bacteriological  analyses  are  but  a  few  of  the  steps 
taken  to  insure  purity.  Rigid  inspection  Is  made  of  the  houses  from  whom 
supplies  are  purchased.  The  manner  of  handling,  shipping,  storing,  and  prepar- 
ing the  food  Is  carefully  watched,  and  a  daily  report  of  the  food  served  In  the 
mess  halls  Is  submitted  to  the  surgeon  of  the  health  department  for  observation 
as  to  nutritive  value  and  potential  energy." 

I  ate  45  meals  at  Hog  Island.  At  no  time  did  I  ever  receive  two  vegetables 
at  a  meal ;  at  no  time  did  I  ever  see  a  piece  of  pie  served  a  worker;  at  no  time 
did  I  ever  see  a  piece  of  cake  served  a  worker;  at  no  time  did  I  ever  know  a 
real  cup  of  coffee  served. 

If  the  surgeon  of  health  department  would  recommend  such  meals  to  workers 
as  are  served  there  he  should  have  or  be  compelled  to  eat  in  the  halls  with  the 
workers  and  eat  the  same  meals  for  30  days. 

A  sample  of  the  average  midnight  meal,  the  one  most  often  served :  Two 
frankfurters  boiled  until  they  are  black;  about  five  ounces  of  stuff  called 
potato  salad,  no  oil,  but  made  of  some  vinegar,  raw  eggs,  or  egg  coloring,  etc., 
only  made  in  a  way  to  spoil  good  potatoes;  five  ounces  of  boiled  rice,  no 
milk  or  sugar  for  same ;  one  cup  of  coffee,  so  called,  tastes  like  Imperial  Valley, 
Cal..  irrigation  water.  I  believe  from  the  taste,  coffee  and  tea  are  both  made  in 
same  boiler  (no  sugar,  ever  since  I  was  there,  for  coffee  or  any  other  food  or 
drink)  ;  3  slices  of  bread,  sometimes  moldy,  thrown  on  a  greasy  service  tray, 
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with  greasy  water  on  bottom  of  tray ;  one  small  saucer  of  pudding,  standard 
dish,  looks  like  rubber  and  eats  like  chewing  gum,  a  teaspoon ful  of  sauce 
thrown  on  or  at  same. 

I  ran  get  proof,  with  a  hundred  sworn  statements,  if  you  should  care,  that 
I  can  purchase  a  better  meal,  a  more  wholesome  meal,  and  a  cleaner  meal,  also 
a  more  abundant  meal  in  Philadelphia  for  15  cents.  Hog  Island  price,  30 
cents. 

I  forgot  to  make  mention  of  one  piece  of  butter  at  each  meal. 

I  mean  for  15  cents  I  can  get  a  better  meal  in  Philadelphia  than  best  I  ever 
received  In  Hog  Island. 

Meals  at  Hog  Island  are  all  served  in  agate  dishes,  looking  half  washed,  on 
a  greasy  tray  half  wiped,  half  washed ;  silver  is  the  same. 

I  have  raked  dirt  or  swill  from  between  prongs  of  fork. 

Bristol,  Pa..  January  SI,  1918. 

Last  night  I  got  positive  information  that  after  12  p.  m.  there  was  no  guards 
on  duty  at  gates  of  shipyards  here  at  Bristol — that  is,  at  most  entrances. 
They  were  in  large  majority  asleep  after  that  time.  If  an  alien  enemy  should 
have  wished  to  enter,  no  one  would  have  been  there  to  stop  him.  Comparing 
wages  here  of  guards  to  those  of  other  occupations,  you  will  find  why  only 
men  on  the  average  who  are  too  lazy  to  do  work  and  are  looking  for  something 
easy,  hold  these  positions. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Mqpday,  February  4, 1918.) 
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MONDAY,  FEBBTJABY  4,  1018. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcher  (chairman),  Eansdell,  Vardaman,  Nel- 
son, Jones,  Harding,  and  H.  Johnson. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  Mr.  Tomlinson,  a  ship- 
builder of  Duluth,  Minn.,  here;  and  I  should  like  to  have  him 
make  a  statement  on  the  matter  of  barges  for  the  Erie  Canal. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Tom- 
linson. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  0.  A.  TOMLINSON,  OF  DULTJTH,  MINN. 

Senator  Nelson.  Will  you  state  for  the  record  your  full  name,  Mr. 
Tomlinson? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  My  name  is  G.  A.  Tomlinson. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Tomlinson? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Duluth,  Minn. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  I  am  engaged  in  lake  transportation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  vou  connected  with  shipbuilding  also? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  Duluth? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  At  Duluth;  T  am  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  their  plant  at  Duluth  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  They  have  them  all  over  the  Lakes;  they  have 
seven  plants.  I  am  also  president  of  the  Superior  Shipbuilding  Co., 
at  Superior,  Wis.,  just  across  from  Duluth. 

Senator  Nelson,  Are  you  building  any  ships  for  the  Government — 
for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  The  American  Shipbuilding  Co.  is  building  53 
ships  for  them ;  and  my  yard  is  building  8  of  those  53. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  connected  with  the  American  Ship- 
building Co.;  and  that  has  how  many  yards  on  the  Great  Lakes? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Seven. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then  you  are  the  president  of  the  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  at  Superior,  Wis.  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Nelson.  And  how  many  ships  is  that  company  building? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Eight. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  how  many  are  the  other  yards  building? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  They  are  building  53  for  the  Government — that 
is,  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.  are. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  building  53  for  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Loraine,  Ohio;  Detroit, 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Superior. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  is  your  connection  with  that  company? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  The  American? 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  I  am  one  of  the  executive  committee. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  are  president  of  the  Superior  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  of  the  subsidiary  companies 
of  the  American. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  ships  are  those  you  are  building  for 
the  Government? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Three  thousand  three  hundred  to  3,500  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  of  steel? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  will  you  get  them  out  of  the  Lakes? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Through  the  Welland  Canal  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence River. 

The  Chairman.  Will  they  have  to  be  cut  in  two? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  No,  sir;  they  are  just  full  canal  size. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  bring  some  through  that  way  to  the 
seaboard  that  had  to  be  cut  in  two. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  were  ships  that  had  already 
been  built. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  all  that  they  are  building  now  are  of  such 
a  size  that  they  will  go  through  the  canal? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.   Yes,  sir;  they  will  go  through  the  canal. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  did  you  say  the  tonnage  was? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  From  3.300  to  3,500. 

The  Chairman.  Deadweight  capacity? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Deadweight  capacity. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Of  course,  they  would  go  through  the  .canal 

entirely  unloaded? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  they  go  through  under  their  own  steam? 
Will  they  be  able  to  pass  right  through  f 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  to  be  ocean  transports,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes.  sir;  they  are  to  be  cargo  carriers.     I  under 
stand  that  about  75  are  under  construction  for  the  Government  on 
the  Lakes.     T  do  not  know  that  authoritatively;  but  the  other  yards, 
known  as  the  independent  yards,  have  a  very  large  program  of  build 
ing  also. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  building  for  the  Government,  too. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  type  of  ships  are  they? 
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Mr.  Tomlinson.  These  are  steel  ships;  they  are  an  improvement 
of  what  was  known  as  the  Frederikstad  type  of  ships,  that  was  used 
a  year  or  two  ago;  it  was  originally  designed  for  the  Norwegians, 
and  we  originally  built  a  good  many  for  the  Norwegians. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  ships  of  your  own  design? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  No,  sir;  these  are  all  approved  by  the  Shipping 
Board. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  these  requisitioned  ships? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Well,  we  are  working  on  some  requisitioned  ships, 
but  I  am  only  talking  about  our  new  program.  There  are  some  that 
we  were  building  for  the  Cunard  Line  that  are  still  under  construc- 
tion. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  were  building  some  for  the  Norwegians  be- 
fore our  requisitioning  of  ships  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  are  all  now  requisitioned? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  They  are  now  requisitioned;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  familiar  with  the  barge  canal  of  New 
York,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Before  you  enter  into  that  subject  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  what  are  the  operations  of  that  company  besides  the  ship- 
building? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  We  have  a  fleet  of  26  steamers  on  the  lake  trade. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  do  you  haul  with  that  fleet? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Iron  ore  and  coal. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Are  you  engaged  heavily  in  the  movement  of 
grain? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  One  of  our  activities  is  the  grain  charter  from 
Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Fort  William,  Canada. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  handle  much  grain  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Well,  my  charter  office  handles  85  per  cent  of  the 
grain  out  of  the  American  port  of  Duluth  and  about  35  per  cent  of 
the  Canadian  grain. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  a  very  large  percentage,  then,  of  the 
grain  that  is  moved  on  the  Great  Lakes,  which  is  handled  by  your 
charter  office? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  That  is  out  of  Lake  Superior.  Of  course,  there  is 
a  very  large  amount  from  Chicago. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Then  you  are  very  familiar  with  the  grain 
trade  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  I  think  I  am. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  carry  that  grain  by  boat  from  the  western 
end  of  Lake  Superior  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y .? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  does  that  grain  move? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  The  last  three  months — September,  October,  and 
November,  and,  if  navigation  permits,  the  first  10  or  12  days  in  De- 
cember, and  then  about  a  month  in  the  spring. 

Senator  Nelson.  Most  of  it  is  in  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  little  in  May. 

The  Chairman.  During  this  period  of  the  year  your  boats  are  tied 
up,  are  they  not? 
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Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  winter 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  using  them  at  all? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Navigation  closes  about  the  10th  of  December 
generally,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  opens  when? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Theoretically,  the  15th  of  April. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  it  is  in  fact  generally  around  the  1st  of 
May,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  It  depends  on  the  ice  conditions. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  said  a  minute  ago  that  you  were  familiar 
with  the  Barge  Canal.  Now,  1  understood  from  what  you  stated 
to  me  at  my  office  that  your  company  is  ready  to  build  a  lot  of 
barg?s  for  that  canal.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  about  that  now, 
please? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  1  want  to  sav  to  the  committee,  first,  that  I  am 
here  at  Senator  Ransdell  s  request,  he  having  heard  that  I  had  been 
in  Washington  last  week,  principally  in  connection  with  another 
matter. 

I  am  not  seeking  anything  from  the  Government.  My  associates 
in  my  26  ships  thought  there  was  a  splendid  opportunity  to  equip 
the  Erie  Barge  Canal  in  part  with  steel  barges.  To  that  end  I  }mve 
already  $3,000,000  .subscribed  to  go  ahead  with  that  work. 

We  have  consulted  with  the  steel  company,  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Co.,  in  Buffalo,  and  made  arrangements  with  them  to  fabricate  ma- 
terial for  those  barges.  We  had  secured  land  to  assemble  them  in 
Buffalo,  and  were  ready  to  go  ahead  after  the  Government  had  as- 
sured us,  first,  that  they  would  not  commandeer  the  vessels,  and 
second,  that  they  would  not  engage  in  a  construction  plan  of  their 
own  and  thus  be  in  competition  with  us. 

I  was  here  last  week  in  connection  with  some  other  matters;  and 
Secretary  McAdoo  requested  me  to  call  and  see  him  the  following 
day,  which  I  did ;  and  this  matter  was  presented  to  him  at  that  time 
by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  War  Department;  and  I  gained  the  im- 
pression from  what  Secretary  McAdoo  said  that  it  was  quite  likely 
that  the  Government  would  enter  into  the  barge-construction  plan 
on  all  of  the  inland  waters.  Of  course,  if  the  Government  pursues 
that  policy,  we  drop  out. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  if  the  Government  does  not  pursue  that 
policy  you  stand  ready  to  go  ahead — or  your  company  does? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  can  construct  these  100  barges? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  We  can  start  to  build  100  barges:  we  can  not 
get  them  all  out  in  one  year. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  manv  could  vou  £et  readv  for  the  next 
rrop  movement  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  I  think  we  could  get  probably  30  or  40  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  sized  vessels? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  About  G50  tons.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to 
build  those  barges. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  size  that  Mr.  Williams,  the  State 
engineer  of  New  York,  said  was  the  proper  size. 

The  Chairman.  What  draft  will  those  vessels  be? 
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Mr.  Tomlinson.  The  State  of  New  York  will  only  permit  a  draft 
of  9£  feet,  at  first;  ultimately,  10  feet.  I  am  speaking  of  boats  hav- 
ing 9J  feet  draft  now. 

The  Chairman.  Those  boats  will  have  to  be  towed,  will  they  not ; 
they  are  not  self-propelling? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Both  plans  have  been  considered.  We  propose 
to  have  a  steel  steam  tow,  which  will  carry  three  barges. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  many  tons  will  that  tow  and  the  three 
barges  carry? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  or  2,600  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean,  then,  that  you  are  prepared  to  go 
ahead  and  build  these  barges  for  your  own  account  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir;  for  our  own  account. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  your  own  money? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir;  with  our  own  money. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  willing  to  do  that — and  ready  to  do 
it — so  that  the  information  that  this  committee  has  heretofore  had, 
given  by  the  State  engineer  of  New  York,  among  others,  to  the  effect 
that  private  capital  could  not  be  induced  to  go  into  that  proposition 
is  erroneous? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Well,  that  is  our  situation  exactly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.     This  is  not  a  promotion  scheme. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  do  not  ask  any  bonus  or  any  help  of  any 
kind,  from  the  Government,  do  you? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Your  company  has  $3,000,000  subscribed,  and 
you  have  made  arrangements  with  a  steel  company  for  the  steel? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  with  Mr.  Clarke,  chairman  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Co. ;  that  is,  the  Government  had  agreed  to  release  steel 
for  us  to  purchase,  for  the  construction  of  these  barges. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Would  you  contemplate  moving  a  very  large 
quantity  of  the  grain  from  Buffalo  to  the  seaboard  that  you  are  now 
moving  from  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Naturally  that  would  be  the  principal  commodity 
that  we  would  carry. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  correctly  that  you  would 
insist  that  you  must  have  a  monopoly  of  this  building  of  barges  be- 
fore you  can  go  into  it? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Well,  100  barges  would  not  be  a  monopoly,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  you  said  a  while  ago  that  if  the 
Government  undertook  to  build  barges  that  would  let  you  out — or 
that  you  would  "drop  out"? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Well,  as  I  said  to  Senator  Nelson  this  morning,  I 
am  a  western  man,  and  I  talk  from  the  shoulder;  I  do  not  propose 
to  pay  Government  taxes  and  then  have  the  Government  in  competi- 
tion with  me  in  my  own  business;  that  is,  I  am  not  going  to  furnish 
money  for  carrying  through  a  proposition  myself  and  pay  some  of 
my  own  money  to  the  Government  for  taxes,  and  then  have  the 
Government  enter  into  competition  with  me  in  that  business.  I  do 
not  know  but  what  the  Government  effort  will  be  far  better  than  my 
own  individual  effort  would  be.  That  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but 
I  do  say  that  if  the  Government  adopts  the  plan  of  building  barges 
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for  these  inland  waterways,  and  especially  the  Erie  Canal  barges,  I 
am  not  going  into  that  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Well,  you  spoke  about  a  "monopoly."  It  would 
take  600  or  800  barges  to  equip  that  canal. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  to  use  the  word  "monopoly"  in 
any  offensive  sense;  but  from  your  first  statement  I  understood  that 
you  would  not  undertake  this  if  the  Government  proposed  to  build 
barges? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  you  intended 
to  limit  that  condition  to  this  particular  canal,  or  this  particular  en- 
terprise, so  that  if  the  Government  intended  to  build  barges,  for 
instance,  for  the  Mississippi  River  or  the  Black  Warrior  River,  that 
would  not  affect  your  plan  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  I  am  simply  a  Great  Lakes'  man 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  then  that 
if  the  Government  should  go  into  the  building  of  barges  for  use  any- 
where else,  you  would  absolutely  refuse  to  build  barges? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  No,  sir;  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  making  refer- 
ence only  to  the  Erie  Canal  in  that  matter. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  limited  to  the  Erie  Canal? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  information  I  wanted  to  bring  out. 

Senator  Ransdell.  About  how  many  tons  of  freight  per  annum 
would  you  contemplate  carrying  in  your  barges  under  your  present 
plan?    How  many  could  you  carry  normally? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Off  hand,  I  should  say,  perhaps,  2,000.000  tons. 
That  is  not  a  careful  statement,  however. 

Senator  Ransdell.  About  2,000,000  tons.  And  about  how  many 
tons  normally  would  you  consider  a  fair  capacity  of  the  Barge 
Canal? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Gen.  Witherspoon,  superintendent  of  public 
works  of  the  State  of  New  York,  estimates  the  capacity  of  the  <»anal 
as  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  tons  a  year. 

Senator  Ransdell.  So  that  you  would  carry  something  like  20  per 
cent  of  that? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Please  understand  that  I  am  speaking  of  that 
part  of  the  canal  which  is  between  Albany  and  Buffalo. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yes;  the  Erie  Canal. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  And  there  are  some  branches  besides  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  your  purpose  to  operate  the  barges, 
or  to  sell  them? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  To  operate  them. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Just  as  you  operate  your  ships  on  the  Great 

Lakes? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Would  you  operate  them  in  connection  with  the 
Lake  boats? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  I  would  operate  them  in  connection  with  any 
Lake  boats,  not  necessarily  my  own. 

Senator  Nelson.  With  the  lake  boats  in  general? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Carrying  grain  from  the  Oreat  Lakes  down  to 
the  seaboard? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kansdell.  You  would  not  depend  on  the  railroads  to 
get  freight  connection  for  your  Erie  Canal  barges? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  There  were  177,000,000  bushels  of  grain  that 
came  to  Buffalo  last  year  and  were  delivered  in  the  elevators  there. 
That  is  over  5,000,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  how  the  freight  rates 
on  the  line  you  suggest,  carried  by  barges  on  the  canal,  would  com- 
pare with  the  railroad  ireight  rate  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  The  average  rail  rate  between  Buffalo  and  New 
York  is  6  miles  per  ton-mile.  The  cost  of  operating  a  barge  under 
present  conditions,  I  understand — I  do  not  know  this  as  a  fact—but 
it  is  estimated  by  the  officials  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  2  mills 
per  ton-mile. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Under  the  present  conditions? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Under  the  present  conditions.  ' 

Senator  Ransdell.  With  those  small  barges? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  With  the  240-ton  barges  that  they  now  use? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  would  be  much  cheaper  witli  the  large 
barges  of  650  tons,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  So  that  that  would  make  a  very  material  hav- 
ing in  the  freight  charge,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir.  I  understand  that  the  average  canal 
rate  now  is  4.8  mills. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  you  would  want 
to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  build  barges  ana  operate  them  on  the 
canal  ?  You  have  no  objection  to  private  enterprise  competing  with 
you;  it  is  only  that  you  do  not  want  to  compete  with  the  Govern- 
ment; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  other  fellow. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  you  are  willing  to  stand  your  own  against 
any  other  private  interest,  and  will  welcome  the  opportunity? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  expect  other  com- 
panies to  go  into  this  proposition,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  you  lead  the  way,  you  expect  other  people  to 
follow,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  I  think  so.  I  should  expect  that  ultimately  they 
would  put  15,000,000  tons  capacity  on  there. 

Senator  Nei^on.  Do  you  think  they  would  soon  have  barges 
enough  constructed  for  the  canal  if  the  Government  does  not  enter 
the  field  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
State  Engineer  Williams,  of  New  York,  was  not  very  sanguine  on  the 
subject.  I  do  not  speak  except  for  myself.  I  live  a  long  way  from 
the  Erie  Barge  Canal,  but  we  are  willing  to  take  the  chance. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  are  ready  to  build  10U  barges? 

66146— IS— vol 
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Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  capacity  of  the  canal  would  be  about 
400  barges,  you  say? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  That  would  be  rather  a  low  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber, because  there  is  more  or  less  delay  in  the  handling  of  freight; 
the  more  barges  you  have  on  the  canal,  naturally  the  more  con- 
gestion there  will  be. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  Mr.  Tomlinson, 
your  company  is  practically  organized,  and  the  money  already  sub- 
scribed to  the  extent  of  $3,000,000? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  you  are  ready  to  begin  building  the  boats 
at  once? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  all  you  want  to  be  assured  of  is  that  when 
you  build  the  boats  and  start  the  enterprise  the  Government  will  not 
itself  enter  into  competition  with  you  T 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  As  the  Government  can  afford  to  operate  at  a 
loss,  and  you  can  not? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  That  is  the  idea,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  Government  can  afford  to  build  at  a 
loss,  also? 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  if  the  Government  does  r~t  go  in,  and 
you  are  allowed  to  go  in,  you  will  put  those  boats  on  as  promptly 
as  possible,  and  will  begin  to  operate  30  or  40  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And,  in  all  human  probability,  there  will  be 
a  number  of  other  companies  operating  on  the  Erie  Canal;  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  did  not  want  to  state  your  position  incor- 
rectly. That  is  a  very  encouraging  outlook,  Mr.  Tomlinson.  Tt 
will  give  us  some  boats  on  one  waterway,  anyhow. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  not  very  encouraging,  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  statement  that  Secretary  McAdoo  indicates  that 
the  Government  will  go  into  the  business. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  We  will  have  to  wait  to  see  what  the  Government 
is  going  to  do. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Well,  we  will,  of  course,  assume  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  do  anything  which  can  be  done  better  by  private 
interests. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  a  very  violent  assumption  at  present- 
Senator  Ransdell.  Well,  that  is  my  assumption,  anyhow. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  very  much  prefer  depending  on  Mr. 
Tomlinson's  building  barges  for  use  on  that  canal  than  to  have  the 
Government  have  to  do  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  So  should  I. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  That  is  all  I  have  to  sav,  Mr.  Chairman.    We  are 

*  ^ 

not  asking  anything ;  but  Senator  Ransdell  asked  me  to  come  bef on* 
the  committee  and  explain  our  position  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  would  like  to  state  my  reasons  for  asking  Mr. 
Tomlinson  to  come  before  the  committee : 
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As  I  became  acquainted  with  him  and  we  talked  this  matter  over. 
it  struck  me  as  being  such  an  interesting  thing,  and  one  that  affected 
the  public  welfare  so  much,  that  I  very  gladly  took  him  to  Senator 
Nelson's  office ;  and  Senator  Nelson,  after  we  had  discussed  the  mat- 
ter, said,  "  By  all  means,  let  him  come  before  the  committee  and 
give  them  a  chance  to  hear  him." 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  know  that  he  is  ready  to  go  ahead  on  that 
proposition. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  very  refreshing  to  hear  anybody  who  is 
willingto  do  anything  for  tne  Government  without  a  price. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  We  are  not  willing  to  do  anything  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, except  in  this  respect,  that  we  would  like  to  go  on  and 
conduct  this  business. 

Senator  Nelson.  Your  company  expects  to  operate  those  boats 
also  when  it  builds  them? 

Mr,  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir.  This  company  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  grain  merchants  and  other  people  who  will  have  freight  to  carry, 
and  we  can  keep  100  of  those  boats  going  carrying  the  grain  east- 
bound. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Of  course,  you  expect  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit  on  your  enterprise? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  I  expect  to  make  all  I  can. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  And  I  expect  you  gentlemen  to  see  that  1  get 
part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Tomlinson, 
for  your  statement. 

Before  Mr.  Cotton  begins  his  statement,  there  are  several  papers 
that  I  think  should  be  introduced  in  the  record. 

I  have  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Piez,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Fleet  Corporation,  with  reference  to  a 
list  of  requisitioned  vessels  being  built  at  the  Sun  shipbuilding  plant 
at  Chester,  Pa.;  this  gives  the  names  of  the  former  owners,  the  dead- 
weight tonnage  and  the  original  contract  price.  That  information 
was  called  for  by  the  committee  several  days  ago,  and  the  letter  and 
its  incisure  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  letter  and  list  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

United  States  Shipping  Board 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Washington,  January  30,  V.ilH. 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Commerce,  United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator:  In  response  to  the  request  for  information  delivered  yes- 
terday  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Stern,  of  the  legal  department,  there  is  inclosed  herewith 
a  list  of  requisitioned  vessels  at  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co..  which  gives  the 
names  of  the  former  owners,  the  deadweight  tonnage,  and  the  original  contract 
price. 

No  adjustment  of  condensation  to  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.  for  the  com- 
pletion of  thetfe  vessels  has  yet  been  reached. 

Hull  No.  1  on  this  list  has  been  inspected  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corj>oratioii 
and  reconveyed  to  the  Sun  Oil  Co.,  under  agreements  specifying: 

(1)  That  the  Shipping  Board  transfers  all  title  to  the  company  subject  to 
terms  of  the  requisition  charter. 

(2)  That  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  agrees  to  reimburse  the  ship- 
builder for  all  sums  due  for  completing  the  ship. 

(3)  The  company  indemnifies  the  Emergency  Fleet  <V»nw»rni1on  for  all  ex- 
penditures on  account  of  said  completion. 
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(4)  Tlie  company  releiiws  the  t'nlted  Slates  Shipping  Board  iiml  the  Kmer- 
«ency  Fleet  Ooi-porstlon  fur  all  MiitiHlt.v  arising  out  of  tlie  requisitioning  onler. 

15)  That  the  company  waves  miy  right  analnst  shlphullder  for  delivery  under 
the  contract. 

(6)  The  company  warrants  that  It  1m  sole  owner  of  ttie  contract. 

(71  The  company  ajn-ees  not  to  transfer  the  ship  without  the  consent  of  the 
Shipping  Hoard. 

(8)  The  Shipping  Board  requisitions  the  possession  of  the  vessel, 

(9)  The  company  agrees  to  accept  the  requisition  charter  rate  as  Just  coin 
l>ensntion  under  this  requisition. 

No  other  settlements  have  been  made  with  former  owners,  except  with  the 
i^unard  (To.  for  hulls  Noa.  :t  and  4  as  part  of  the  general  settlement  with  that 
company.  This  was  on  the  hnsls  of  their  actual  expenditures,  plus  4J  i>er  cent 
interest,  plus  actual  cost  of  superintendence. 

The  corporation  has  advanced  *2.000,000  to  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.  for  the 
:iccnunt  of  the  construction  nu  all  hulls.  None  of  thin  has  been  applied  on 
hull  No.  1. 

Very  truly,  your*. 


Lint  of  requMtttmed  veiwclx  by  thipyard: 


Y»rd  ind  hull 
No. 

55S 

n«d- 

w.-iliht 

lonn»in>. 

Contract 

tab,  u 

b*  limited 

Type. 

rate  of 

coinple  1 1on. 

I 'rail- 
weight 

lonnaBo, 

1"  n  0 

Sun    Sti  i pin i Hi  1- 
lDR  Co.,  Cbnv 

Sod  (A) 

1  .    "til  »ch 

.'%. 

10,300 

111,  Sill 
|,MN») 

lOloOO 

10,1x10 
10,1100 

10,000 

10.160 
19, 1(0 

in., no 
in  mi 
m.iou 
1  ■  100 

It, 100,000 

l.nm.rmi 

1.S.V1.0UH 
1,-V.i.nil 

1.300,000 

1,150,000 

1,230,000 
I. ««»,«» 

1,11*1, 1""' 

l.KO.OOO 
1,  (110,000 

...do.... 

n«.  M,  19171 

Mm.    l.-,l',ll~ 
Fi.li       l.HHS 
KM.    IS,  1018 
June  —  ,1916 

July   -,1B1B 
June  —,1918 

July  — ,1918 
Oet.   —,1918 

Fel.    —.1919 
Feb.  —.1919 

May   —,1019' 

10,300 

J 

10,000 

10,000 

...do.... 

10000 

■>>[ll-!icll 

Si'  »■  ■• 

Mi'iilir'l 

nu  (A). 

'.'.'.. '.io.'.'.'.'.. 
..    -do 

10!  ito 

It 



IS. 

19 

W 

M       I   1,11a; 706 
(*)            i,oe,BT 

(•)               1,  IK,  827 

...do Sep'   -,1919  1           10,300 

...do Hue.  —,1919             10,300 

...do 1  Pec.  —  ,1919  |           10,300 

HI.U» 

^StSS 

5.«79,«M 

AK6n>£»[FoleotiU*c!  Hrtt-!-[iTiitlr>l 

22-S9  0W 

The  Chairman.  I  have  also  a  letter  from  Admiral  Bowles,  mana- 
ger of  division  of  steel-ship  construction  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  dated  February  1.  with  regard  to  the  district  officer 
of  the,  corporation  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Capt.  John  F.  RIain.  >tnting 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  responsible  of  the  district  offi- 
cers.   I  think  thnl  letter  ought  to  go  into  the  record. 
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(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Unitki)  States  Shipping  Board, 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation , 

W  ashing  ton,  February  /.  WIS. 
Hun.    Duncan    U.    Fletcher, 

Senate  Cofnmittce  on  Commerce 

Vnltcd  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  Fletchkr:  I  have  noticed  In  the  record  of  the  hearing* 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  R.  Smith,  In  which 
he  describes  certain  shipyards  in  the  State  of  Washington,  from  what  purport* 
to  be  the  attitude  of  a  disinterested  observer. 

I  regret  to  find  that  he  takes  occasion  to  insert  In  his  letter  serious  reflec- 
tions upon  the  district  officer  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Capt  John 
F.  Biain.  It  does  not  seem  wise  to  permit  such  statements  to  remain  un- 
challenged, and  I  trust  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  Capt.  Blain  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  responsible  of  the  district  officers  of 
the  Fleet  Corporation.  He  has  a  large  amount  of  tonnage  under  his  super- 
vision and  carries  on  his  work  in  a  manner  which  is  highly  satisfactory. 

I  believe  he  does  have  the  reputation  of  being  at  times  arbitrary,  and, 
suffering  from  the  same  criticism  myself,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  that  as 
meritorious. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  T.  Bowles, 
Managing  Division  of  Steel-Ship  Construction. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  I  have  also  received  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Piez,  general  manager,  inclosing  a  statement  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  all  employees  of  the  American  International  Ship- 
building plant  receiving  a  salary  of  $200  a  month  or  over,  and  a 
comparison  with  the  salaries  received  by  such  employees  before  enter- 
ing the  employ  of  that  company.  That  will  be  inserted  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

(The  letter  and  statement  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

United  States  Shipping  Boabd, 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington.  February  2,  1918. 

Hon.    Duncan   U.   Fletcher, 

Senate   Committee  on   Commerce, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  inclose  herewith  a 
statement  showing  the  names  of  all  employees  of  the  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  who  are  receiving  a  salary  of  $200  per  month  and 
over.  Their  present  salary  and  the  salary  they  received  for  their  services  Just 
prior  to  entering  the  employ  of  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration is  also  shown. 

This  list  agrees  with  that  shown  on  page  245,  part  1,  of  the  hearings  before 

the  Committee  on  Commerce,  United  States  Senate,  as  regards  the  present 

salaries,  and  with  the  list  submitted  with  my  letter  of  January  29  to  you, 

showing  the  salaries  previously  received. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  Piez, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 
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Ainerivan  hiternat ional  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

f*See  book.) 


Name. 

Position. 

Rate  per 
month 

at 
present. 

Rate  per 

month 

previous 

to 
entering 
employ. 

Engineering      de- 
partment (W.  0. 
No.  100): 
Bluhm,  H.  W.. 

Deigning  engineer 

325a  00 
25a  00 
400.00 
350.00 

666.67 

333.34 

350.00 
500.00 

234.00 
250.00 
800.00 
275.00 
300.00 

225.00 
800.00 

750.00 
333.33 

1,000.00 
225.00 
350.00 
325.00 
500.00 

275.00 
312.50 

600.00 

300.00 
300.00 

500.00 

200.00 
200  00 

300.00 
375.00 

541.67 

2,083.33 

550.00 
200.00 

$200.00 
225.00 

5oaoo 

(*) 

Bowerman,E.R. 

AffsiirtftntHnKtairal  engineer 

BoyajohnJS.  M 
Converse,  w.  F. 

Dale,  O.  0 

Structural  engineer 

Assistant  mechanical  engi- 
neer. 

Assistant  mechanical  engi- 
neer. 

Sanitary  engineer 

Earnings  from  his  business  de- 
cidedly   more    than    present 
salary. 

60  per  cent  of  all  fees,  less  ex- 

Davenport, R . . 

Emerson.  G.  D . 
Puller,  wm.  A  . 

(*) 
300.00 

Orumwell.P.  C. 

Designing  engineer 

233.83 
(») 

25a  00 
105.00 
156.00 

(♦) 
200.00 

7oaoo 

375.00 

833.33 
200.00 
375.00 
275.00 
358.00 

225.00 
333.33 

(>) 

235.00 
175.00 

275.00 

150.00 
130.00 

208.34 
275.00 

458.33 

1,500.00 

400.00 
166.67 

penses,  as  member  of  firm  for 
9  years. 

Haggard,  H.  H . 
Hayne,  Dan  C. 

Hlrsch,J.G 

Horton,LC 

Dg,  George  M... 
MacKendrick, 

Assistant" utility  engineer. . . 
Assistant  sanitary  engineer. 
Chief  draftsman 

CMI  engineer. 

Gave  up  permanent  home  to 

Assistant  structural  engineer 
Estimator 

come  Here. 
Do. 

F.R. 
Maiming,  J.  H.. 
MaxfleId,S.E.. 

Meigs,  John .... 

Chief  engineer 

Assistant  mechanical  engi- 
neer. 
Dredging  engineer 

In  private  practice. 

Murphy  .Leo  0 
Osgood,  H.  W.. 

Electrical  engineer 

.  Pope, Joseph... 
Porter,  Capt.  L. 
H. 

Reeve,  L.N.... 

Banders,  John, 
Jr. 

Skinner,  Ram- 
sey. 

Smith.  B.  L 

Superintending  captain  (at 
present  in  fabricating  de- 
partment). 
Assistant  structural  engineer 
Assistant  to  chief  engineer . . 

Assistant  sanitary  engineer. . 

Utility  engineer 

Annual  increase. 

Stirrat,    Capt. 

Wm. 
8trachan,  John. 

Tandy,  Walter 

L. 
Wisner,  R.  R... 
Genera]  manager's 
office  (W.  0.  No. 
102): 
Bunce,  H.  L... 

Canada,  W.  J.. 
Clark,  CM.... 

Goodenough,W 

Eustis,  L.  E... 
Kemp,  Wm.  2d 

Assistant  to  superintending 
captain. 

Marine  engineer  (adviser  on 
purchase  of  marine  equip- 
ment; will  be  superintend- 
ing engineer  during  instal- 
lation of  machinery  and 
running  of  trial  trips. ) 

Railroad  engineer 

Plus  subsistence. 

Assistant  electrical  engineer. 

Secretary  to  general  manager. 

Engineering  assistant  to  gen- 
eral manager  (assistant  to 
Snyder     regarding    con- 
tracts, etc.) 

Assistant  to  general  manager 
and  assistant  secretary  to 
corporation  (legal  contract 
end). 

( teneral  manager  -  r 

Annual  Increase;  gave  np  perma- 
nent home  to  come  here. 

Annual  increase. 

Annual  increase;  gaveupperma 

Assistant  to  general  man- 
ager; executive  assistant. 

Progress  assistant  (assistant 
toveltfort). 

nent  home  to  come  here;    In- 
crease In  responsibilities. 
Annual  increase;  gave  upperma- 
anent  home  to  come  here. 

t  Resigned. 
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Rate  per 

month 

at 

Rate  per 
month 

Name. 

Position. 

previous 
to 

present. 

entering 
employ. 

General  Manager's 

office  (W.  0.  No. 
102— Continued. 

■ 

Lovekin,  L.  D. 

1,125.00 

416.67 

Plus  bonus. 

Oviatt,H.C... 
Ross,  W.  G 

Transportation  manager 

1,250.00 

550.00 

Engineering  assistant  (assist- 

416.66 

316.66 

Annual  increase;  gave  up  perma- 

ant to  Snyder  regarding 

nent  home  to  come  here. 

contracts,  etc.) 

8c  h  obi  nger , 

Assistant  progress  engineer 
(assistant  to  Veltfort). 

200.00 

180.00 

George 

Sherman,  Chas. 

Assistant  in  general  man- 

333.33 

400.00 

0. 

ager's  department  (assist- 
ant to  Snyder  regarding 

contracts,  etc.) 

Snyder,  A.  L... 

In  charge  of  interrelations 
with  Shipping  Board. 

625.00 

620.00 

Van  Bibber.  A. 

Assistant  to  general  manager 

750.00 

500.00 

Plus  bonus. 

E. 

in  charge  of  organization 
matters. 

Veltlort,T.E.. 

Progress  engineer 

300.00 

200.00 

Annual  increase;  gave  up  perma- 
nent home  to  come  hare. 

Woods.  Walter 

H. 
Hunt,  R.  L.... 

Assistant  to  Van  Bibber. . . . 

300.00 

(*) 

666.66 

416.67 

Pierce,  D.  T 

Publicity  manager 

833.33 

1,000.00 

Reed.  Thomas 

Publicity  assistant 

500.00 

500.00 

B. 
Office  management 

(W.  0.  No.  103): 

•      Blake,  N.H... 

200.00 

333.33 

Endicott.  T.  H. 

375.00 

Returned  after  service  in  France. 

01daker,W.I... 

Assistant  to  office  manager 
(In  charge  of  telephone 
service). 

200.00 

Varied. 

Porter,  H.  E... 

200.00 

150.00 

Works  management 

) 

( W.  0.  No.  104): 

Abrahamson,L. 
R. 

Progress  engineer  (assistant 
to  Veltfort)/ 

225.00 

moo 

Plus  bonus. 

Andrews,  J.  D . 

Assistant  works  manager. . . . 

1,000.00 

75a  00 

Anthony,  H.  F . 

Chief  job  engineer 

416.67 

300.00 

Annual  increase;  gave  up  perma- 

nent home  to  come  here. 

Baldwin,  C.W.. 

Assistant    storekeeper    (in 
charge  of  checking  cars). 

225.00 

200.00 

Barden,  James 

Progress  engineer  (assistant 
to  Veltfjrt). 

250.00 

300.00 

Barter,  H.H... 

Utility  superintendent  (sew- 
ers, water,  light,  and  roads). 

500.00 

(*) 

Bayne,  C.  W... 

Assistant     superintendent, 
trucks  and  autos. 

25a  00 

200.00 

Plus  commission. 

Bird,  E.  M 

Traffic  manager 

300.00 

25a  00 

Black,  Edgar  N. 

225.00 

Blake,  Paul.... 

General  superintendent  of 
ways  and  wet  basins. 

625.00 

666.67 

Brayton,  L.  F . . 

Oeneral  superintendent  of 

833.33 

Came  from  private  practice. 

material. 

Brookfleld, 

Adjutant  of  guards 

300.00 

155.00 

Capt.  E.  W. 

Carr,  T.  A 

Works  manager 

833.33 

700.00 

Annual  increase;  gave  up  perma- 

r 

nent  home  to  come  here. 

Catherman,  H. 

Oeneral  car  foreman 

200.00 
416.66 

125.00 
333.33 

Y. 
Clark,  J.  H 

Superintendent  of  miscella- 

Annual increase;  gave  up  perma- 

neous construction  (grad- 

nent home  to  come  here. 

- 

ing  and  buildings). 
Superintendent  of  materials 

Coggshall,  F.  H. 

200.00 

125.00 

(assistant  to  Lynch). 

Comer,  R.  O... 

Assistant  storekeeper 

275.00 

225.00 

Plus  bonus. 

Considine,J.  B. 

Superintendent     passenger 

service. 
Captain  of  guard 

250.00 

200.00 

Colterill.  J.  R. . 

250.00 

233.33 

Crouse,  w.  T . . 

Chief  clerk  of  stores  depart- 
ment. 

225.00 

150.00 

Davidson,  Ole. 

Superintendent  of  railroad 
construction  (assistant  to 
Locke). 

300.00 

(*) 
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_ 

MM 

month 

monBT 
employ. 

104)-Cmillnueu\ 
Dick,  D  D.... 

Diver,  Ed  ward 

Donol&ion.  F.. 
Rrsnnuld.Thos 

■  H^itaM, 

Bvmi.'l.  B.... 

Farley.  MM. 

Field,  f.T... 
Fleming,  F.  0. 

Fortune,  Wm. 
Fowler,  Oeo.E. 

Specie!  assistant  to  works 

[■:■■[ inii.l.-i  !:.i-i-tnril  l.iWli- 

fort). 

J3OO.0O 
30a.1T 

750.00 

300.00 
300.00 
300.00 

800.00 
400.00 

1,000.00 

900.00 

300.00 

335.00 

1, 000. 00 
035.00 

400.00 

400.00 

at  on 

300.00 
K33.33 

350.  OC 
»:..  I"! 

335.00 

300.00 

300.00 

03.11 

300.00 

300.00 

300.00 

300.00 
350.00 
300,00 
H3.ll 
300.00 
TOW 

135.00 

176.00 
150.00 

400.00 
335.00 

30U33 
310.00 

833.31 

!■".'"' 

775. 00 

Annual  increase:  gem  up  parmi- 
Plua  bonus 

Assistant  su  pen  oil' mien  i "ii 

piling. 
Assistant    lo    oinsirufiiuii 

manager      (assistant      lo 

Donaldson!. 
sinnTintciiiml  murine serv- 

Superlnlenilfnt   ol   reiords 
and  MMI  |u"IjiiuiL 
lo  iirayton). 

SlllnTllU.'Tlllfltt    1>(    Ship    «- 

Orr.eo.hood. 

B.J. 
Groe»br.ok, 

0.  R. 

Progress  tngin™    ik'nvinc 

<'h:irni'  «(cuii>lriH-(iijiii-i|iii|h- 
Sn|w'ri]iii<i]ilenl  ol  tninspor- 

Up  to  1500  monthly. 

Annual  increase:  gave  up  perma- 
nent home  to  come  bare. 

-■ 

Fred"*  *     ' 
Ronir,  U.S... 
Ingham,  W.  1). 

350.00 
IBS.  00 

1M.0O 

sou-no 

14.5-00 
308.33 
150.00 

sso.00 

KfiTtVC..., 

Kiruv,  »'.  s.. 
I*rry.W. !..._. 

La  wry,  Melvin 
Lever.  O.  S. . . 

Liltle|ohn,K.G 
Locke,  W.L... 

Ludwlck,  E.  E 

Lynch,  I.  E.... 

TrunsiJortiLllun  siijwrinleiid- 
Special  lire  end  pjllte  pro- 

Si*  Nil  .!••  Iki  ml  works  msn- 
Assfclsnt  progress  engineer.. 
Assistant  superind'ri'lfiiL  . .f 
•tores  (assistant  to  Mf 

No  ipeeWo  rate. 
Pius  commission 

■M  HI 

335.00 
135.00 

a. 

300,00 
150.00 

,». 

350  00 

loo.oo 

180  00 
350.00 

Martin,  J.  T... 

Merrill. C.  II.  B. 

M'liilir.u-lnrLns  m-liiagi'r  -.lup 

ronstniftlon. 
0  nice  manager  at  Hng  Island 

Plus  bonus. 

Annual  Increase;  gave  up  perma- 
nent borne  to  (COM  heia. 

Meeny,  R.  B... 

MoDlll.n.D... 

Mc  Donald,  Alei 

McLane.W.L.. 

A-.i'-[;i:;l   -uKvLtilvriitfii'  "1 
hhor.  ling  Island. 

Assistant      mperljiUndeTii 

pump  plants. 
Assistant  engineer  to  An- 

Page,  K.  11 

Patterson,  0.  CI 
Pmrwll,  \V.  It 

Asslstant  In  oltic*  lo  Merrill 
Siiprfhitandent  railroad 
ynrd. 
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— 

* 

Rale  per 
present. 

month 
prvi  iuus 

Worln      in  in  il-s- 

mmtlW.O.  No. 

104) -Continued. 

fierce,  E.  11... 

Ritaw,  C.  W. 
Redneld,  I.  &.. 

Robinson,  H... 
Rou«h,  W.  W. 

Rust.  J.  W 

fiallsourv,  Ed. 

Bchedi,  A.  W . . 

Sinclair,  Major 

Stack,  Frank  E 

Toombuig,  T. 

Tolind,  H.  I . . . 
Toinf,  E.  8... 
Tutsi,  8.  B 

Waston,  W.  B. . 

Enrlneer   liulldlng  depart- 

Chief  requisition  clerk 

Assistant      j.LijKTi]]l>'!>'!nu 
pumn  plants. 

1235.00 

333. 00 

300.  on 

335.00 

moo 

338. 00 
410. « 

m  aa 

tM.  00 

300.00 

410.  M 

300.00 
300.00 

llrl.17 

360.00 
300.00 

360.00 

600.00 
308.33 
300. 00 
813.33 

333.00 

300.00 

335.00 
350.00 
375.00 

325.00 
300.00 

300.00 
333.33 

300.00 

wo.  oo 

375.00 
500.00 

(300.00 

0X4,00 
300.00 

105.00 

350.00 

315.33 

155.00 
905.00 

300.00 

(» 

388.10 

140.00 

Plus  dividends. 

'Jiive   up   parmatieitt 

In  business  tor  sell'. 
Annual  increase  and  ga 

Not  with  us;  had  to  pay 
his  services . 

Annual  increase  and  ga 
Dianent  home  lo  com 

Iv.i-i!  Hit  In  [Ijividvin 

Superintendent  trucks  tod 

Material  engineer  (assistant 
to  Drayton). 

Labor  manager  at  works... 

Materia]  enjrlneer  (assistant 

to  Drayton). 
Auistant  field  engineer  to 

Anthony. 
General  utility  .npi-rini.-nil. 

eot  (uslium  to   Barter, 

operation     and     NMH 

1  ielJ  .-rii-ill.-?r  i  assistant   in 
Anthony). 

Second  assistant  treasurer . . 
Paymaster,  Hoe  Island 

— 

A  ccoumi  n  ei  >c  part 

Arthur,  limy 
Bringham,  W. 
Burnett,  Qeorre. 

410.17 

533.33 

300.  uo 
335.00 
375.00 

300.00 

300.00 

300.00 

300.33 
180.00 

300.00 

300.00 

335.00 

150.00 

300.00 

300.00 
170.00 
333.33 

Bsstay.B.  «... 

Fi-sk.d  n 

batt,  J.  Warren 

Assistant  mlfl  timekeeper. 
Assistant  to  Insurance  tnan- 

Kline.  E.  C... 
lovejoy,  W  C. 
McDMiici.fi.  i. 
McElroy.JC. 
McWohan,  J  A. 
Hurray,  A.  T.. 

Ai.ii>tiint  d.ii'l  [irrip;  keeper. 

Assistant  works  accountant 
Cashier  at  HoelsUnd 

P,1VM1. ■..!!-'  ill    ll(r,:  I-.I.1TI.1... 

Assistant   cashier    at    Hoe 
Island. 

Billy,  I.  V 

Chief  paymaster,  Hog  Island 

is* 

Vaughn,  E.M.. 
Ward,  U  H.... 
Whitney,  F.(J. 
Employment    De- 
[-.'■";':"''■  fW.  0. 

M. 

Bay.C.R 

Braid,  Albert  P. 
Canterbury.  R . 

Manager.  Hob  Island,  em- 
ployment olnce. 
Real  estate  and  assistant  to 

1  :l-  ij-i  j.-ti-ir  on  stnpa1  traits. .. 
Superintendent  on  housing.. 
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Position. 

Assistant   to   employment 

ivshL-uit    m    employment 
superlntendent. 
li-.niii.ior  [il  training  srhonl 
on  shipa'  crafts. 

Rate  per 

Rale  per 
month 
previous 

employ 

Bmployraant    De- 
part menliW.  O. 
r,V  nm)_fontd. 
Davis,  Phillip. 

ruin.  C.  A.... 

isoaoo 

230.00 

1,000.00 
W).  00 

200.00 
xn.no 

300.00 
BOO.  00 
MS.  00 

125.  on 
400.00 
235.00 

aoaoo 

M0. 00 

zsa  oo 

200.00 

200.00 

200,00 
500.00 

300.00 

250.00 

soo.oo 

400.00 

333.33 
200.00 

t.ono.oo 
aoo.oo 

250.00 
250.00 

200.00 

200.00 
250.00 

tIB.CS 
200.00 

•400.00 
300.00 

Kennedy,     D. 

R. 
WcConaghy.  li- 

Assistant  sniierintcudeni  of 

87S.O0 

PIU»«t™.. 

300.00 

500.00 
350.00 

i, «».  oo 

300.00 
410. 05 

410.67 

410.67 

208.33 
290.00 

175.00 

150,00 

410.07 

300.W 

300.00 

7iH.  M 
200.00 

433.33 
115.00 

SIS.  07 

moo 

IRS,  00 
300.00 

»w!*7 

150.00 
30A33 

20900 

Uarnlsnd.  J.  R 
Morison,  Rod- 
pSMa 
Rstily,  John  J. 

Roddy,  Ceo,  W 
Roots,  W  H.P 

Real  estate  engineer  item- 

Assutant    to   employment 

manager. 
Siii^rjjili'iiilfnt    0(      ships' 

■  ■Mil''  li.iiruug  school. 
Chief   surgeon    In    general 

charge  of  health  and  sani- 

150  per  day. 

Asststant    to    employment 

HI |  .i'T.     C. 

Whit-taker,  R. 

mcntf.y.o.  N'c 
107): 

Real  estate  and  assistant  to 
Canterbury. 

C.  P. 
Carroll,  V.  M.. 

Assistant  chief  eipedltor 

(J.  P.  B 

Forde.'T.'j 

Fryer,  Herbert 

h*ii,'l.'c 

Bamiltan,  R.  E 
Johnston,  ...  F 

Ho. 

Assistant  manager  ol  pur- 

Annual  increase  and  gave  up  pw- 

yoonJissjy  to  Induce  him  to 
move  from  liwt'in  in  Milli'lel- 

phia. 

cl„.-[.i.T'.    tj.irii;  iliviin.il.. 
Head  buyer,  miscclliuieous.. 

Mmi.ifer  ul  purchases. 

Annual  Increase  and  gave  up  per- 
manent home  to  come  here. 

Previous  rate  with  Stone  Si  Wot) 
iter;  increase  necessary  to  ob 
tain  services 

It. 
Lodgo,  D.  W... 

Assistant     to      purchasing 
manager. 

Noonian,  K.  U 

Snyder.  II.  K. 
Stapleton,  J.  K 

Hood  buyer,  steel  products. 

IT...,—. 

llcad     oommisssir  ■;     \mvvi 
(must  be  raised  to  1130). 

Commissary      [>e- 

So  110): 
Harwell.  P.  N 
Wont, C.  P.. 

Commissary  manager. 

Necessary  to  retain  ser  vices. 
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Name. 


fabricating  De- 
partment (W.O. 
No.  210): 
Anderton,  J.  II . 

Armstrong,  R. 

Bailey,  O.  P... 
Balcom,  II.  O.. 
Betts,  Chas.  E. 
Bigelow,D.E.. 
Blankenhorn, 

0.8. 
Brown.  Dennis 

F. 
Brown,  F.  L.. 

Burgum.n.  P. 
rooper,  F.  A... 
Cunningham, 

J  E 
Davidson,     T. 

R. 


Position. 


Davis,  8.  J 

Dawson,  J.  W. 

Dayton,  Geo.  S. 

Dembaugh,  J. 
B. 

Dolan,  O.  J 

DosdalKL.  F.. 
Dyer,  E.  F 


Ewing,  W.  M.. 
Follows,  A.  E.. 

Fouse,  J.  M 

Gillette,  G.  L. 

Gillingham,  G. 

<  J  limes,  K.  S.. 


Gribble,  W.  H. 
Harkrader,C.L. 

Hasenblag,  H. 

B. 
Helms,  Peter  E. 
Hill,  MarkH... 

Hoff,  Geo.  K. . . 
Hunsberger,  S.. 
Hutchinson, 

W.  M. 
Jenkins, 

•George. 
Johanson,  A 


Johnston,      E. 

V.  D. 
Klossoski,  T.  J. 


Koch,  Charles. . 
Little,  Wm.  H. 
Lowe,  H.  L 

Meixell,  C.  8... 

Meyers,  J.  8 

Mc€onnell,J.L. 
McGranigham, 
J.  L. 


Electrical  engineer,  building 

of  ships. 
ChJe  f  checker 

Structural  steel  inspector... . 

Structural  engineer 

Squad  chief  on  drafting 

Clerk 

Assistant  to  manager  of  ma- 
chinery. 
Structural  steel  inspector.. . . 

Material  clerk  (bills  of  ma- 
terial). 
Structural  steel  inspector. . . . 

Steel  inspector 

Superintendent  of  progress . . 

Assistant  erector  of  machin- 
ery (now  in  designing 
office,  Camden). 

Inspector  (steel). 

Assistant  to  manager  of  hull 
fabrication. 

Engineer,  assistant  to  Bal- 
com. 

Material  clerk  (bills  of  ma- 
terial). 

Steel  inspector  (structural). 

Structural  steel  inspector.. . . 

Assistant  machinery  super- 
intendent. 

Structural  steel  inspector 

Correspondence  clerk 

Material  inspector 

Manager  hull  fabrication  — 

Inspector,  fabrication 

Office  engineer  in  charge  of 
drafting  and  bills  of  ma- 
terial. 

Steel  inspector 

Superintendent  of  material 
(assisting  Gillette). 

Leading  draftsman  (fabri- 
cating details). 

Structural  steel  inspector. . . 

Assistant  superintendent  of 
material. 

Inspector  (steel) 

do 

do 

Assistant  machinery  super- 
intendent (hull  fittings). 

Structural  steel  inspector 
(following  template  mak- 
ing). 

Assisting  secretary,  fabri- 
cating department. 

Production  superintendent 
on  machinery  fabrication 
(piping). 

Head  draftsman 

Requisition  engineer 

Fabricating  engineer 

Steel  inspector 

Assistant  engineer 

Structural  steel  inspector.. . 
do 

>  Varied. 


Rate  per 
month 

at 
present. 


$625.00 

300.00 

300.00 
1,000.00 
275.00 
200.00 
333.33 

200.00 

200.00 

250.00 
250.00 
275.00 

250.00 

250.00 
500.00 

333.33 

200.00 

250.00 
250.00 
300.00 

200.00 

225.00 

300.00 

1,250.00 

200.00 

450.00 

300.00 
500.00 

275.00 

250.00 
333.33 

250.00 
250.00 
250.00 

350.00 

250.00 

400.00 
416.67 


200.00 
275.00 
500.00 

300.00 
225.00 
250.00 
250.00 


Rate  per 

month 

previous 

to 
entering 
employ. 


$516.67 
300.00 
400.00 


300.00 
300.00 

260.00 

160.00 

400.00 
175.00 
300.00 

400.00 


220.00 
(*) 

275.00 
416.67 

150.00 
106.67 

i*> 
375.00 

0) 
500.00 

0) 

348.88 


(♦) 


225.00 

(«) 
200.00 

225.00 
140.00 

(') 

208.33 
150.00 

(*) 
300.00 


165.00 
300.00 
375.00 


200, 
175. 


LOO 


Annual  increase  and  gave  up 
permanent  home  to  come  here. 


00 


Private- oonsultlngpractjee 


;i 


Plus  interest  in  business:  came 
at  a  distinct  sacrifice. 


Annual  increase  and  gave  up 
permanent  home  to  come  here. 


Private  business. 


Plus  bonus. 


Annual  increase  and  gave  up 
permanent  home  to  come  here. 


'Resigned. 
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Name. 

Position. 

Rate  per 
month 

at 
present. 

Rate  per 

month 

previous 

to 
entering 
employ. 

Fabricating      De- 
partment (W.  0. 
No.210)— Contd. 
lfcKlnJ©y,Wm. 

Nelson,  J.  A 

Pope,  0.  W.... 
Primrose,  C.  L. 

135a  00 
500.00 

750.00 

350.00 
300.00 

250.00 

200.00 
300.00 

625.00 

292.00 
300.00 
833.34 

260.00 

260.00 

1,250.00 

300.00 

400.00 
276.00 

$250.00 

(») 

400.00 

800.00 
(«) 

* 

195.00 

165.00 
166.06 

Assistant   structural   engi- 
neer (assistant  to  BaJeom). 

Assistant  manager  machin- 
ery fabrication  (assistant 
to  Carl  Thomas). 

Assistant  manager  hull  fab- 
rication (assistant  to  Gil- 
lette). 

Chief  draftsman 

• 

Raidabaugh, 
»    J.  A. 
Richmond , 

Machinery  engineer 

Leading  draftsman 

R.N. 
Rooney,  Joseph 
Rowse,  W.  C... 

Sentry,  Jos 

Steel  inspector 

Assistant  superintendent  of 
production      (machinery 
fabrication,  ship's  fittings). 

Superintendent  machinery 
fabrication  (auxiliary  ma- 
chinery)' 

Inspector 

Private  buisness;  making  *  dis- 

Simpson, Geo.. 
8mith,K.  Y... 

0) 
(*) 
600.00 

<"? 

(») 

tinct  sacrifice. 

..^!3o^:..::. :.::... .:.::::: 

Smith,  O.  C... 

Stewart,  G.  W. 
Stewart,  S.  P. . 

Production  superintendent 

(assistant  to  Gillette). 
Structural-steel  inspector. . . . 
Assistant  engineer 

Phis  interest  in  earnings 

Thomas,  Carl. . 

Manager  machinery  fabrica- 
tion (chief  marine  engi- 
neer). 

Assistant  production  super- 
intendent   (assistant    to 
O.  C.  Smith). 

Assistant  secretary  of  de- 
partment. 

Aa^tatant  engin^r, 

Consulting  engineering  practice. 

Twichell.L 

Varker,  Wm . . . 

200.00 

Business  for  self. 

Waite,  George.. 

166.67 

1 

i  Varied. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOSEPH  P.  COTTON,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Mr.  Cotton,  will  you  state  your 
nani$  and  occupation? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Joseph  P.  Cotton,  of  New  York  City.  I  was  for- 
merly practicing  law  in  New  York — up  to  the  time  of  the  beginning 
of  the  war.    . 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  office  now  in  Ne,w  York  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  have  an  office,  but  I  am  not  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law,  Mr.  Cotton  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  think  it  is  15  or  16  or  17  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  became  counsel  for  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  that  title.  I  think  I  was 
special  counsel  for  the  Shipping  Board.  I  was  acting  for  the  Fleet 
Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  begin  that  service? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  have  not  the  dates.  It  was  some  time  before  Gen. 
Goethals  came  to  Washington.  * 

The  Chairman.  How  long  before,  if  you  can  remember? 
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Mr.  Cotton.  A  month  perhaps;  two  or  three  weeks  or  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  were  in  that  position  before  Gen.  Goethals 
camel 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  continued  up  to  what  time? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Two  or  three  weeks  after  he  left.  I  have  not  the 
dates  exactly ;  that  would  be  some  time  in  August. 

The  Chairman.  You  resigned  then? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes;  when  Admiral  Capps  came  in  everybody  said 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  get  out  if  he  wanted  to  fill  it  with  new 
men,  and  he  did  take  that  course. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  staff  of  your  own — assistants 
under  you,  Mr.  Cotton? 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  was  being  organized  slowly.  By  July  there  was 
a  law  board  of  five  or  six  lawyers  there  doing  that  work.  They 
were  not  really  under  me — I  had  no  official  title;  it  was  an  organiza- 
tion of  fellows  working  together. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  to  do  with  the  Hog  Island  contract? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  had  to  do  with  the  negotiations  in  regard  to  Hog 
Island  and  the  formulation  of  contracts;  yes,  sir;  but  the  Hog  Island 
contract  was  not  signed  until  long  after  we  left  there. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  prepared  before  you  left? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Drafts  were  prepared,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they 
were  the  paper  that  was  finally  signed.  It  was  the  same  general 
idea.  I  understand  the  general  idea  was  signed,  but  I  never  saw  the 
actual  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  did  you  deal  with  in  your  negotiations? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  dealt  with  about  everybody  in  that  situation. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  as  to  the  Hog  Island  plant? 

Mr.  Cotton.  On  the  other  side,  I  dealt  with  the  officials  of  the 
American  International  Corporation,  the  members  of  Stone  &  Web- 
ster, and  representatives  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  name  the  individuals  with  whom  you 
dealt? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  mav  not  have  them  all  in  mind.  For  the  American 
International,  the  president,  Mr.  Stone;  Mr.  Connick;  Stone  &  Web- 
ster, Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Muhlford;  New  York  Shipbuilding,  Mr. 
Baldwin.  There  may  have  been  more,  but  those  I  think  were  the 
important  ones.  Also,  some  time  or  other,  they  had  lawyers:  Mr. 
Cutcheon  and  Mr.  Begg. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  those  negotiations  begin,  and  how  far 
had  they  progressed  when  you  left? 

Mr.  Cotton.  May  I  go  back  a  little  way  and  try  to  give  you  a 
picture  of  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  At  the  beginning,  the  first  policy  was  to  let  as  many 
contracts  as  they  could  for  the  steel  boats  in  the  existing  yards,  and 
then  to  let  contracts  for  wooden  yards  and  wooden  boats,  and  then 
to  make  plans  for  speeding  up  the  work  in  the  existing  yards  by 
the  commandeering.  Then,  to  supplement  that,  it  was  realized  that 
those  sources  would  not  give  sufficient  tonnage,  taken  altogether,  to 
meet  the  demand,  or  come  anywhere  near  meeting  the  demand,  and 
the  problem  then  was  to  create  shipyards  which  could  be  carried  on 
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without  drawing  labor  from  the  existing  yards.    In  a  word,  that  was 
the  problem. 

As  the  solution  of  that,  this  idea  of  the  fabricated  ships  was 
formulated.  In  the  working  out  of  that  idea  there  were  a  number  of 
things  to  be  considered.  The  first  was,  whether  there  was  fabricating 
capacity  to  get  the  steel  from  the  plants — because  there  were  a  great 
many  other  Government  enterprises  with  calls  on  steel. 

Also,  to  make  sure  that  the  fabricating  plan  was  possible — that  is, 
a  ship  could  be  planned  which  would  be  so  far  standardized  that 
practically  it  could  be  constructed  without  marine  labor.  And  then 
it  was  necessary  to  get  some  idea  of  what  cost  that  could  be  done 
for. 

The  original  negotiations  were  simply  instructions  to  the  Sub- 
marine  Boat  and  the  American  International,  who  had  come  to  the 
Fleet  Corporation  to  see  if  the  idea  was  feasible.  So  those  were 
the  first  negotiations  by  which  they  went  out  and  studied  to  see  if 
the  idea  was  feasible. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  who  negotiated  for  the  American  Inter- 
national?   Who  started  it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  George  A.  Baldwin. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  was  the  person  who  first  came  with  the  pro- 
posal for  it  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  If  I  may  go  back  one  minute — the  first  man  was 
Mr.  Sutphen,  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Co. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Sutphen  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.;  and  very 
scon  after  him,  Mr.  Baldwin  came  down  with  some  idea. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  It  was  so  big  that  those  two  men  joined  forces,  prac- 
tically, in  combing  the  field  to  see  if  they  could  get  the  steel  and 
see  if  they  thought  the  plan  was  feasible.  For  a  month,  perhaps,  that 
went  on  with  no  talk  or  price  at  all. 

Then  there  was  another  man,  Mr.  Worden,  who  was  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  negotiations.    I  had  forgotten  about  him. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  was  he  from? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Submarine  Boat.    They  were  acting  together. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.  affiliated  with  the 
American  International  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Not  so  far  as  I  then  knew,  or  now  know. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  there  were  some  other  companies  affiliated 
with  it,  were  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  With  the  American  International? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  came  as  a  three-headed  proposition;  the  Ameri- 
can International  proposition  was  a  proposition  of  the  American 
International  together  with  Stone  &  Webster  together  with  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Co. ;  those  three  acted  together. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  was  that  corporation  created? 

Mr.  Cotton.  It  was  an  existing  corporation ;  it  was  not  a  very  old 
one.  It  had  been  in  existence  a  year  or  more;  I  do  not  know  how 
long. 

Senator  Nelson.  Had  they  built  any  ships  themselves? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Not  that  I  know  of:  1  feel  pretty  sure  they  had  noL 
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Senator  Nelson.  So  far  as  the  American  International  was  con- 
cerned and  so  far  as  shipbuilding  was  concerned,  it  was  what  might 
be  called  a  "  paper  company,"  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Cotton.  You  would  not  be  right  in  saying  it  was  a  paper  com- 
pany, but  you  would  be  right  in  saying  that  it  was  not  a  shipbuild- 
ing company. 

benator  Nelson.  Well,  if  it  was  not  a  shipbuilding  company, 
what  was  it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  general  idea  was  that  it  was  a  financing  and 
engineering  corporation  that  went  all  over  the  world  building  proj- 
ects— taking  up  projects  and  building  them  and  financing  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  Wherever  they  could  get  them? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Wherever  they  could  get  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  Wherever  they  could  get  hold  of  a  scheme,  they 
were  ready  to  take  it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  is  about  the  situation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Had  they  got  hold  of  any  scheme  before  this — 
that  company,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Cotton.  You  are  asking  me  about  things  that  I  do  not  know 
intimately.  But  I  do  know  that  they  had  done  something.  They 
had  a  railroad  being  constructed  in  Uruguay,  and  thev  had  been 
looking  at  Chinese  railroad  projects  and  other  things  of  that  kind; 
I  do  not  know  what. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  in  the  railroad  line,  but  not  in  the  ship- 
building line. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  never  heard  of  them  in  the  shipbuilding  line  before 
except  that  they  had  bought  in  a  ship  operating  line,  but  not  the 
construction  end.  Now,  they  may  have  been  constructing  ships,  but 
certainly  not  on  a  large  scale,  and  I  did  not  know  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  buy  the  Pacific  Mail,  with  which  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.  were  connected? 

Mr.  Cotton.  T  never  went  into  that  transaction.  Speaking  gen- 
erally, this  is  what  they  did :  They  bought  into  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine,  and  they  affiliated  with  Grace  &  Co.;  I  think 
they  took  a  part  interest  with  Grace  in  the  Pacific  Mail  boats.  But 
I  never  studied  those  ramifications. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  originally  organized  for  promoting 
foreign  trade,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Cotton.  They  made  money  by  the  promotion  of  foreign  trade; 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  were  the  principal  promoters  connected  with 
this  American  International  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Again  you  are  asking  me  something  that  I  only 
know  from  my  connection  there.  I  would  not  think  they  were  pro- 
moters; T  would  not  use  that  name  as  applied  to  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  the  principal  promoters  of  that  enter- 
prise ;  I  use  the  word  only  in  that  sense. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Without  doubt  they  were  the  men  I  have  named  here. 
Then  it  came  to  the  question  of  trying  to  get  a  contract  with  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  want  a  list  or  directors  of  that  company. 
Senator  Nelson? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  I  should  like  to  have  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  have  investigated,  and  found  a  list  in  the 
"  Directory  of  Directors  "  for  1917;  and  the  following  are  the  direr- 
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tors  of  the  American  International  Corporation :  J.  Ogden  Armour, 
George  J.  Baldwin,  Charles  A.  Coffin,  William  E.  Corey,  Robert 
Dollar,  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  Joseph  P.  Grace,  Robert  F.  Herrick,  Otto 
H.  Kahn,  Robert  S.  Lovett,  Ambrose  Monell,  Henry  S.  Pritchett, 
Percy  A.  Rockefeller,  John  D.  Ryan,  William  L.  Saunders,  James  A, 
Stillman,  Charles  A.  Stone,  Guy  E.  Tripp,  Theodore  N.  Vail,  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip,  Edwin  S.  Webster,  Albert  H.  Wiggin,  Beekman  Win- 
throp,  and  William  Woodward. 

Those  are  the  names  given  in  the  "  Directory  of  Directors  "  for 
1917-18  as  directors  of  the  American  International  Corporation. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  use  a  nautical  phrase,  they  have  certainly 
"boxed  the  compass." 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  would  be  about  the  same  as  the  list  of  witnesses 
in  the  Pujo  investigating  committee  hearings.  [Laughter.]  Shall  I 
proceed,  Mr.  Chairman! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  question,  then,  was  as  to  what  financial  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  fabricated 
ships. 

Senator  Nelson.- Let  me  ask  you  this  question  before  you  discuss 
that :  Did  these  men,  when  they  came  down  here,  to  get  this  contract, 
appear  to  be  pretty  eager  about  it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Why,  I  should  say  about  as  eager  as  usual. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  go  on. 

Mr.  Cotton.  My  first  instructions  were  to  see  if  we  could  formulate 
the  contract  for  a  lump  sum.  And  estimates  of  cost,  rough  estimates, 
were  presented  by  the  companies.  The  negotiations  with  both  the 
American  International  and  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.,  and  Mr.  Har- 
ri  man's  company  were  all  proceeding  practically  together. 

The  Chairman.  The  Merchant's? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Merchant  Company  and  the  Submarine  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  all  proceeding  together. 

Senator  Harding.  Now,  let  me  get  that  clear:  The  first  proposal 
was  to  build  ships? 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  first  instructions  were  to  see  if  we  could  get  a 
flat  contract. 

Senator  Hardino.  Not  with  them  as  agents  of  the  Government, 
but  to  build  ships? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes:  the  kind  of  contract  that  wo  were  used  to. 

Senator  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  figures  presented  were  higher  than  seemed  rea- 
sonable, on  what  information  there  was  as  to  cost;  thev  ran  up  to 
$170  or  $180  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Were  thev  about  the  same  for  each  of  those  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  they  varied.    Speaking  generally,  the  Submarine 
was  the  lowest;  the  American  International  the  next;  and  the  Mer 
chant  Company,  which  then  did  not  exist,  the  highest. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  those  plans  contemplate  in  each  case  th«* 
building  of  the  shipyard  by  the  Government? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Cotton.  In  the  first  instance,  the  attempt  was  made  to  have  a 
contract  that  thev  should  do  it  all.    That  was  the  first  idea. 
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Senator  Nelson.  That  the  Government  should  do  it  all  I 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  the  companies. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  the  companies  should  do  it  all? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes.  The  figures  presented,  as  I  say,  were  high — 
absurdly  high — and  none  of  the  contractors  who  had  been  con- 
tracting on  such  a  basis  were  willing  to  take  the  fundamental  risk; 
that  is,  the  risk  of  materials,  the  risk  of  labor.  This  was  the  time 
when  there  was  the  uncertainty  about  the  steel  prices  that  had  not 
yet  been  fixed.  None  of  them  were  willing  to  take  that  risk.  So 
presently  what  they  were  proposing  was  a  contract  for  a  fixed  price, 
under  which  actually  they  took  none  of  the  very  substantial  risks. 

There  was  this  to  be  said  for  that  position,  that  nobody  in  the 
United  States  was  rich  enough  to  take  those  risks;  I  mean,  the  risks 
were  too  enormous.  Our  instructions  first  were  to  do  what  we  could 
and  see  what  we  could  get  on  another  form  of  contract;  that  is,  a 
contract  where,  at  least,  if  the  Government  bore  the  risks  the  profit 
would  be  limited.  The  questions  were  then  discussed,  of  course,  as 
to  Drice  and  as  to  profit. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  that  modification  that  you  referred  to  con- 
template that  the  Government  was  to  pay  the  expenses  of  building 
the  yard  and  eauipping  it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  There  was  a  change  of  basis.  In  one  they  said,  We 
will  build  for  such  and  such  a  price.  That  price  was  outrageous, 
and  so  we  went,  naturally,  to  the  other  basis;  of  the  Government 
doing  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  putting  in  nothing? 

Mr.  Cotton.  They  putting  in  nothing,  or  practically  nothing. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question  that  may  not 
be  in  place,  but  I  think  it  comes  in  here.  What  was  the  capital  of 
this  corporation.  The  American  International? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Now  you  are  asking  me  for  figures  that  I  have  not 
thought  of  for  a  long  while,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  I  know — $50,000,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  much  of  it  was  paid  in? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Half  of  it,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  that  really  paid  in  in  cash? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  think  it  was,  sir.  Do  you  mean  to  ask  whether  it 
was  a  paper  corporation  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Oh,  they  have  sins  enough,  but  that  was  not  one  of 
them. 

Senator  Nelson.  Of  course,  they  have  sins  enough,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  what  was  the  sin  in  this  case?  Did  they  actually  put  any 
money  into  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  no  doubt  about  that.  I  mean,  I 
knew  of  their  investing  in  a  lot  of  other  things. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  strong  men  individually? 

Mr.  Cotton.  They  had  assets  and  they  were  worth  a  lot  of  money. 

Senator  Nelson.  "But  had  the  corporation  any  assets? 

Mr.  Cotton.  According  to  those  published  statements  it  had  a 
great  many  assets  of  very  great  value. 

Senator  Nelson*  Scattered  around  the  world  ? 

56146— 18-- tol  2— ^-M 
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Mr.  Cotton.  No:  its  ownership  of  shipping  shares  alone  was  of 
very  great  value.    I  am  speaking  only  of  what  I  happened  to  know. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  go  on  with  your  story. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Well,  there  was  a  discussion  of  the  profit,  and  that 
came  down,  and  it  was  formulated  in  a  paper  which,  if  you  have 
ever  been  over  this  subject  at  all,  I  suppose  yo*  have  had  before  you. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  all  three  proceeding  together  at  this 
point,  Mr.  Cotton?  Were  you  dealing  with  them  separately,  or  all 
three  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Cotton.  We  were  dealing  with  all  three  at  the  same  time  and 
trying  to  play  one  against  two.  I  mean  two  out  of  the  three  had 
to  be  taken  off  the  program,  but  we  were  dealing  with  fcll  three  to- 
gether and  not  any  particular  two.  But,  practically  speaking,  there 
were  no  secrets  from  one  of  the  negotiators  to  the  other;  it  was  too 
big  for  that. 

Senator  Harding.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  were  negotiating 
with  all  of  them  at  one  time  collectively  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Usually  we  were  negotiating  with  them  separately, 
but  I  feel  sure  they  were  telling  each  other. 

Senator  Harding.  There  were  no  secrets? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  secrets.  Really  I  do 
not  blame  them  a  bit  for  that.  For  instance,  there  was  not  enough 
fabricating  capacity  to  allow  competition.  The  trouble  was  to  get 
fabricating  capacity  to  get  2,500,000  tons,  and  if  you  had  got  them 
bidding  for  it  you  would  have  got  a  dreadful  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  at  that  time  go  into  this  question  with 
the  board  as  to  tjiepracticability  and  advisability  of  taking  up  the 
fabricated  ship?  What  was  the  result  of  your  own  investigation 
as  to  whether  that  was  an  advisable  thing  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  May  I  go  into  that  question  a  moment?  When  I 
say  I  do  not  think  this  negotiating  lay  all  together  in  my  hands,  of 
course  it  did  not;  it  was  simply  a  matter  I  was  familiar  with.  I 
heard  what  Mr.  Powell  said  here  the  other  day  about  the  fabricated 
ship  and  what  he  thougt  about  it  represented  fairly,  I  think,  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  shipbuilding  men.  The  shipbuilding  trade 
is  a  hand  trade :  it  is  a  trade  that  is  curiously  "  sot "  in  its  ideas. 
They  build  a  ship  in  one  way,  and  there  has  been  no  marked  change 
in  the  industry  in  a  long  while.  The  only  real  change  in  the  industry 
was  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Morse,  who  revolutionized  the  industry 
by  fabricating  the  straight  sides  of  the  ship — that  is,  constructing 
them  for  assemblage. 

Now,  the  idea  of  the  fabricated  ship  not  only  carries  out  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  the  usual  ship  this  principle  of  fabrication, 
but  it  does  it  by  modifications  of  design.  Everything  in  it  is  straight 
and  square;  that  is,  they  change  the  design  so  it  does  not  look  like 
an  ordinary  ship  in  order  to  carry  out  the  fabricating  principle.  The 
point  of  it  is  that  the  more  you  can  fabricate  and  the  more  you  can 
make  your  ship  a  fabricated  ship  the  more  you  can  do  by  labor  that 
is  not  marine  labor.    When  you  come  to  bending  and  fitting  the 

?>lates  you  have  got  to  have  marine  labor.  All  the  shipyards  were 
ull,  and  it  would  have  done  no  good  to  take  labor  from  one  yard 
to  another.  So  the  basic  principle  of  the  fabricated  ship  was  a  plan 
under  which  labor  other  than  marine  labor  could  do  it 
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It  was  rather  against  the  judgment  of  the  bulk  of  the  skilled  ship- 
builders, not  all  of  them.  These  fellows  who  had  gone  into  it  were 
pretty  sure  it  could  be  done.  The  ordinary  shipyard  works  with  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  units;  that  is,  they  build  10  ships  at 
a  time.  They  do  not  attempt  production  or  manufacture  on  a  big 
basis,  and  I  should  expect  that  the  ordinary  shipbuilder  in  consider- 
ing this  plan  would  simply  fail  to  conceive  it  as  a  manufacturing 
project.  While  I  listened  with  great  interest  to  what  Mr.  Powell 
said,  I  should  think  the  last  thing  in  the  world  would  have  been  to 
put  this  plan  in  the  hands  of  a  shipping  man.  I  think  it  will  be 
put  in  the  right  sort  of  hands;  that  is,  engineering  hands,  with  first- 
class  shipping  assistance. 

Senator  Harding.  You  mean  men  who  are  not  prejudiced  against 
it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  am  afraid  the  trade  is  plumb  prejudiced  against 
it — with  all  affection  for  the  trade  as  I  have  seen  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  not  Mr.  Morse  have  to  give  up  his  scheme? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  he  did  not  give  it  up.  But  Morse's  scheme  was 
only  successful  as  to  a  certain  part  of  the  boat.  They  thought  they 
had  the  answer  to  Morse's  difficulty.  Remember,  I  am  not  a  real 
shin  man,  though 

Senator  Nelson.  You  come  as  near  it  as  some  of  these  shipbuild- 
ers.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  ship  we  know  has  rounded  bows  and  a  rounded 
stern.  This  fabricated  ship  looks  like  a  skyscraper  lying  down  on 
its  side. 

Senator  Nelson.  Or  a  barge? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Or  a  barge.  It  could  be  built  by  a  man  who  could 
build  a  skyscraper.  These  fellows  who  are  building  it  benefited  by 
Mr.  Morse's  failure,  Morse  being  unable  to  fabricate  the  curved  ship. 
They  did  not  try  to  do  what  he  failed  in,  but  they  remodeled  the 
ship,  and  it  will  make  an  awful  looking  ship,  but  they  all  say  it 
will  go. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  what  these  new  ships  will  be — awful 
looking  ships? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Oh,  they  will  be  awful  looking. 

Senator  Nelson.  Those  that  they  are  carrying  out  under  this  con- 
tract now  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  They  will  be  terrible  looking  ships. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  will  look  like  a  scow? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Like  a  scow. 

Senator  Harding.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  we  had  at  any 
time  before  the  committee  a  draft  or  suggested  drawing  of  the  fab- 
ricated ship  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  think  we  never  called  for  anything  like 
that. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Of  course  they  exist. 

Senator  Harding.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  without  a  pointed 
prow? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Not  quite  as  bad  as  that,  sir;  no;  but  it  has  less  point 
than  any  ocean-going  ship  you  ever  saw,  and  it  is  particularly  scant 
on  the  stern. 

Senator  Harding.  No  stream  lines  on  the  stern  f 
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Mr.  Cotton.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  not  that,  having  it  scant  on  the  stern,  de- 
prive it  of  steerage  power? 
Mr.  Cotton.  \o\\  are  asking  me  questions  now  as  to  which  my 

unswcr  would  not  be  of  value  to  anvbodv,  but  thev  tell  me  not:  thev 

•        •  •  • 

tell  me  those  ships  will  go. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  have  always  understood  that  the  rounding  off 
of  the  stern  of  a  ship  in  the  usual  manner  was  to  give  better  power 
to  the  steering  gear  than  it  would  otherwise  have  with  a  flat  stem. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  think  you  are  probably  right,  but  they  tell  me  this 
will  go. 

Senator  Jones.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  "they"? 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  engineers  of  the  Submarine  Boat  so  report,  and 
they  are  good  ones. 

Senator  Jones.  What  kind  of  engineers? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Naval  construction  men.  The  naval  constructors  of 
the  New  York  Ship  so  reported.  Naval  Constructor  Ferris,  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet,  so  reported. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  Mr.  Ferris  recommend  it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  Mr.  Ferris  drew  the  plans  for  the  ones  to  be 
built  by  the  Submarine  Boat.  But  Mr.  Ferris  did  not  get  the  idea — 
you  mean,  was  it  Mr.  Ferris's  idea? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean,  did  he  approve  of  this  plan? 

M;\  Cotton.  Yes.  The  fabricated  ship  is  an  experiment,  but  the 
rngines  in  it  are  the  regular  engines  of  a  regular  boat.  They  did  not 
experiment  except  where  they  had  to  experiment,  and  they  put  in 
i  he  ordinary  engines. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  is  the  keel?  Is  there  any  difference  be- 
tween the  keel  in  these  fabricated  ships  and  the  ordinary  steamships? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  would  rather  you  would  look  at  the  plans,  sir,  and 
not  cross-examine  me  on  that.  Speaking  generally,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence.    I  mean,  they  have  got  a  more  or  less  flat  bottom. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  there  an  open  keel  on  it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not  even  know  what  that  means. 

Senator  Jones.  -Who  passed  on  these  plans  for  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  and  the  Shipping  Board  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Ferris  for  one;  and  then  they  had  a  technical 
committee  which  was  sitting  on  those  plans  at  about  the  time  we  all 
got  out,  or  were  asked  to  get  out. 

Senator  Johnson.  Will  you  state  that  committee,  please? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  can  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  Mr.  Baldwin  a  member  of  it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  This  same  Baldwin? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Oh,  no;  I  mean  simply  a  committee  chosen  by  the 
Shipping  Board. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  Mr.  Baldwin  a  member  of  any  committee 
that  you  are  aware  of? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  am  not  aware  of  it,  but  he  might  have  been.  That 
is  a  matter  that  I  could  not  recollect  at  all.  I  know  there  were  other 
shipping  men  members  of  committees,  and  it  might  well  have  been 
that  he  or  somebody  from  his  yard  was  a  member  of  the  committee. 
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For  instance,  Mr.  Ferguson  and  Mr.  Todd — I  remember  shipping  men 
on  the  committees. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Ferguson  and  Mr. 
Todd  passed  on  this  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No  ;  that  is  just  what  I  was  careful  not  to  say ;  that  is, 
I  do  not  recollect  so.  I  remember  talking  to  Mr.  Ferguson  about  this 
thing. 

Senator  Johnson.  Returning  to  your  contract  with  the  American 
International,  if  you  please,  have  you  any  documents,  or  were  there 
any  documents  submitted  to  you,  concerning  the  option  upon  the 
land? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  am  pretty  sure  I  am  correct  in  saying — you  mean, 
their  option  on  the  Philadelphia  lands  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  am  pretty  sure  I  am  correct  in  saying  there  were 
no  documents. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  any  examination  made  by  you  or  anybody 
else,  to  your  knowledge,  concerning  the  options  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  should  not  think  there  would  have  been  any,  and  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  any. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  recall  nothing  of  it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  recall  none. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  yourself  make  an  examination? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No.  I  am  pretty  sure  I  would  have  known,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  reason  why  I  should  have,  and  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  recall  that  the  preamble  of  your  contract 
dealt  with  the  acreage  and  with  the  options  that  were  held  upon  that 
acreage  by  the  American  International  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not,  but  it  may  have. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  American 
International  at  the  time  of  your  negotiations  itself  held  options  upon 
the  land? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  certainly  had  no  real  knowledge  on  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  will  not  pursue  the  inquiry  if  you  know 
nothing  concerning  the  options  at  all. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  have  no  knowledge  at  all,  excepting  that  they  stated 
to  me  that  they  were  prepared  to  get  Hog  Island.  I  have  no  more 
knowledge  than  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  the  representatives  of  the  American  Inter 
national  in  their  negotiations  say,  a  We  are  prepared  to  get  Hog 
Island"? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  would  not  say  they  ever  made  any  such  categorical 
statement.  For  instance,  I  recall  this,  that  they  brought  down  a 
definite  plan  showing  the  proposed  layout,  which  was  on  Hog  Island. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  wrote  into  the  contract  the  fact  that  there 
were  846  acres  of  land;  that  440  acres  were  held  in  one  option  and 
406  in  another?    Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not,  but  it  would  undoubtedly  be  on  informa- 
tion to  those  parties. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  furnished  to  you  the  information,  if  you 
recall  ?    Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  could  not  say  that,  but  I  should  say  it  was  Mr. 
Stone  or  Mr.  Connick  or  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Senator  Johnson.  One  of  those  three? 
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Mr.  Cotton.  I  could  not  have  gotten  it  anywhere  else. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  they  at  any  time  suggest  to  you  how  the 
option  was  obtained  or  for  what  sum  originally  it  was  obtained  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  that  never  came  to  me. 

Senator  Johnson.  Where  did  vou  get  the  figure  $1,700,000  in  the 
contract  in  relation  to  the  option? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not  now  even  recollect  that  figure,  but  certainly  I 
never  got  it  from  any  independent  investigation. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  have  not  stated  it  to  you  absolutely  exact. 
It  is  a  trifle  more  than  $1,700,000;  between  that  and  $1,800,000.  You 
do  not  recall  where  that  figure  came  from? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No.  Is  that  figure  in  the  draft  contract  which  was 
submitted  in  July? 

Senator  Johnson.  I  may  not  be  correct  in  saying  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  am  speaking  really  of  my  knowledge  of  the  contract 
that  ultimately  was  executed.  I  quitted  this  thing  very  suddenly, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  is  in  the  contract.  I  doubt  if  that  was 
in  any  paper  I  wrote,  but  you  may  be  right. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  will  not  say  it  is  in  your  original  draft. 

Mr.  Cotton.  It  was  taken  right  away  from  all  of  us. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  undoubtedly  through  those  negotiations 
there  was  more  or  less  said  about  the  title  to  the  company,  and  I 
am  endeavoring  to  refresh  your  recollection  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  all  my  recollection  in  that  regard  is  that  they 
said  they  did  not  own  it.  They  said  certain  rights  from  the  United 
States  would  have  to  be  obtained;  I  think  it  had  something  to  do  with 
the  channel.  I  do  not  even  know  that  they  said  they  held  it  them- 
selves under  option. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  a  gentleman 
named  Black  during  the  negotiations? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  neither  then  nor  now  ever  heard  of  the  gentleman. 

Senator  Johnson.  Or  a  gentleman  named  Bohlen? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No  ;  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  either  of  those  men. 

Senator  Johnson.  Neither  you  nor  your  office  made  any  investiga- 
tion during  these  preliminary  negotiations  concerning  the  title  or 
concerning  the  option? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  and  may  I  point  out  that  under  the  form  of  con 
tract  we  drew  there  was  absolutely  jio  reason  why  he  should. 

Senator  Johnson.  Just  one  other  thing  I  want  the  record  to  be 
set  straight  in.  The  other  day  I  was  endeavoring  to  demonstrate 
your  residence  here;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  it. 
Some  question  arose  between  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
and  a  gentleman  stated  just  who  you  were,  which  I  endeavored  to 
put  into  the  record.  Will  you  please  state  the  name  of  your  partner? 
Mr.  Cotton.  I  am  always  very  proud  to  do  that.  His  name  is 
John  C.  Spooner. 

Senator  Johnson.  Your  residence  has  been  in  the  city  of  New 
York  for  how  long? 
Mr.  Cotton.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  years. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  ever  reside  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  ? 
Mr.  Cotton.  No;  but  I  take  credit  when  I  can  for  every  good 
thing  that  fellow  ever  did ;  there  is  a  Joseph  D.  Cotton. 
Senator  Nelson.  I  confounded  him  with  you. 
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Senator  Johnson.  How  far  did  you  progress,  if  you  please,  in  re- 
spect to  your  negotiations  with  the  American  International? 

Mr.  Cotton.  We  progressed  to  this  point:  I  drew  up  a  draft 
paper  with  figures  in  it  which  were  as  low  as  we  could  get  them ;  that 
is,  as  I  could  get  them;  not  as  low  as  I  wanted,  but  as  low  as  I 
thought  they  would  be.  And  that  figure  Gen.  Goethals  was  willing 
to  say  he  stood  for,  to  the  extent  of  making  it  public,  so  that  if  any- 
body wanted  to  shoot  at  it  they  could  shoot  at  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  remember  what  the  figure  was? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  think  tnat  was,  speaking  generally,  a  fee  of  6  per 
cent 

Senator  Johnson.  To  be  subsequently  reduced,  was  it  not,  when 
Admiral  Capps  made  the  contract,  to  substantially  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes.  May  I  go  on?  When  Geji.  Goethals  made  that 
statement  he  made  it  with  the  hope  and,  I  think,  with  the  feeling 
that  that  might  be  reduced  by  publicity  and  by  pressure  on  these 
people.  I  know  he  felt  the  absolute  necessity  of  going  forward  at 
once,  because  we  all  felt  that,  aside  from  the  bare  necessity,  the  actual 
loss  of  tonnage  per  day  was  much  greater  than  any  question  between 
five  and  six  or  Detween  five  and  four.  May  I  say  one  thing  more 
about  that?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  were  not  responsible  for  that 
figure,  but  do  not  also  think  it  was  a  figure  we  liked. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  do  not  give  a  rap  about  the  figure  if  we  get  the 
ships.  The  extravagance  at  Hog  Island  we  could  forgive  if  we  got 
the  ships,  but  when  we  do  not  get  the  ships  and  we  have  the  ex- 
travagance, too,  that  is  the  particular  place  where  I  feel  we  have 
a  right  to  have  some  little  irritation. 

Senator  Vardaman.  There  is  some  excuse  for  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes;  there  is  an  excuse  for  some  little  irrita- 
tion on  our  part.  Did  any  of  these  gentlemen  with  whom  you  were 
negotiating  concerning  this  contract  with  the  American  International 
deal  with  you  respecting  material  that  was  to  be  furnished  for  the 
building  of  these  ships? 

Mr.  Cotton.  As  to  where  to  get  it  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  Anything  concerning  it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  A  list  of  material  and  material  prices  was  submitted, 
I  recall,  by  the  Submarine  Boat  and,  I  am  pretty  sure,  the  American 
International,  for  submission  to  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  Fleet 
Corporation.  And  it  was  submitted  and  was  being  checked  up,  I 
think,  when  our  career  ended. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  this  list  of  materials  thus  submitted  by 
these  two  corporations  with  which  you  were  about  to  contract  referred 
to  material  coming  from  what  particular  places? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not  think  it  showed  the  sources,  excepting  the 
steel  going  in  there.     That  was  shown. 

Senator  Johnson.  Were  they  from  particular  corporations  or  in- 
stitutions in  which  these  gentlemen  were  interested? 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  I  have  now  no  way  of  knowing,  and  would  not 
know.  I  remember  distinctly  that  list  did  not  show  sources.  I  would 
hesitate  to  say  where  those  gentlemen  were  interested.  Some  of  their 
connections  you  would  find  quite  far-reaching. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  is  rather  safe  to  say  that  many  of  them  were 
interested  in  the  furnishing  of  the  materials  as  well  as  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  ships,  would  it  not?    And  I  say  that  not  invidiouslv  at  all 
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Mr.  Cotton.  Oh,  it  would  not  greatly  surprise  me  if  that  were  the 
case,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  names  would  indicate  that,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  They  certainly  do. 

Senator  Johnson.  So  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  were  obtaining 
from  the  gentlemen  with  whom  we  were  contracting  the  material  as 
well  which  they  were  to  put  together? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Now,  I  am  trying  to  fence  one  bit  on  that 

Senator  Johnson.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  is  so,  and  yet  it  is  not  so.  If  the  business  had 
gone  forward  with  the  contract  proposed,  no  material  purchases 
could  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  Government  representa- 
tive, and  no  Government  representative,  however  careless,  could  fail 
to  check  the  material  price  against  the  market  for  that  material. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  not  questioning  prices  at  all. 

Mr.  Cotton.  So  I  would  say  jou  were  probably  right. 

Senator  Johnson.  Eliminating  entirely  the  question  of  market 
prices^  and  assuming  them  to  be  entirely  correct,  the  fact  is  the 
material  would  come  from  institutions  in  which  these  very  gentlemen 
were  interested? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Not  only  possibly  but  probably.  Of  course  I  do  not 
know  their  interests;  you  understand  that? 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  make  any  investigation  to  determine 
jtist  how  much  work  would  be  done  inside  the  yard  and  how  much 
outside? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  did  not,  but  the  engineer's  examination  of  the  plans, 
revealing  the  plant  as  a  fabricating  plant,  discloses  practically  to  an 
engineer  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  inside  the  yard. 

Senator  Johnson.  Can  you  state  approximately  what  was  the 

Eroportion  that  would  be  done  outside  and  the  proportion  that  would 
b  done  inside,  from  your  recollection  of  what  transpired  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  can  not.  I  do  not  know,  except  that  the  fabrication 
of  the  various  parts  in  general  would  be  done  outside,  and  the  steel 
would  be  in  itself  almost  a  third  of  the  material  expense.  A  third  or 
a  half  of  the  actual  work  of  putting  together  these  boats  would  be 
done  on  the  made  land  at  Hog  Island.  You  know,  you  had  all  those 
other  figures. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  might  be  a  50-50  proposition? 

Mr.  Cotton.  It  might,  but  my  judgment  would  not  be  of  any  value 
as  to  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  reason  I  asked  concerning  that  is  that  we 
paid  5  or  6  per  cent  upon  the  total  cost— did  we  not? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is,  we  paid  5  or  6  per  cent  upon  the  cost 
of  material  that  came  from  far  away,  from  the  institutions  in  which 
these  gentlemen  were  interested,  and  we  paid  our  5  or  6  per  cent  as 
well  as  furnished  the  work  that  was  done  in  the  yard,  too? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  So  that  in  reality  for  the  work  that  was  done 
within  the  yard  we  were  really  paying  double  that  sum,  were  we  not? 

Mr.  Cotton.  May  I  answer  tnat  categorically,  and  then  explain  a 
little? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Cotton.  The  answer  is  yes.  But  we  do  not  get  any  real 
illumination  from  looking  at  the- fee  that  way.  The  real  way  to  look 
at  that  is  as  a  fee  for  service  as  a  whole,  for  what  they  brought.  I 
mean,  you  do  not  get  any  where  by  considering  the  items.  I  do  not 
fancy  that  was  the  way  they  would  have  ever  looked  at  it;  certainly 
not  the  way  I  considered  it.  I  considered  it  a  whale  of  a  lot  in  dol- 
lars, too  much  to  pay  anybody 

Senator  Johnson.  These  gentlemen  who  were  negotiating  with 
you  for  this  "  whale  "  of  a  figure  were  striving  to  drive  the  best  bar- 
gain they  could,  were  they  not?  They  did  not  show  a  disposition  to 
come  drown  from  that  "  whale  "  of  a  figure? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Oh,  you  ought  to  have  seen  the  first  figures. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  suppose  that  is  true.    You  drove  them  down? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  would  not  say  I  drove  anybody  down  that  was  get- 
ting as  much  money  as  that.  But  they  certainly  reduced  their  figure 
very  much. 

Senator  Vardaman.  There  is  no  very  great  sacrifice? 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  their  first  figure? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Ten  per  cent,  the  usual  contract  rate. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  included  the  building  of  the  yard  as 
well  as  the  building  of  the  ships  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  was  never  discussed.*  It  was  10  per  cent  on  the 
job.    That  is  the  usual  way  they  do  business. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  get  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the  yard 
under  the  contract  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  yes;  they  get  5  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Not  on  the  cost  of  the  yard. 

Mr.  Cotton.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Senator  Fletcher,  if  you  analyze 
it  that  way,  that  is  the  very  place  where  they  ought  to  get  it,  because 
the  skill  employed  in  laying  out  that  yard  is  more  important  than 
any  other  single  factor  in  this  tiling.  That  is,  this  job  depends  more 
on  that  than  on  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  add  a  percentage  on  the  cost  of  the  yard 
you  would  see  where  they  would  be  advantaged  by  wasting  all  this 
money,  if  it  is  being  wasted  there,  because  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see 
that,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  get  any  percentage  on  that  cost. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  thought  they  cfid. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  chairman  is  correct.     They  got  6  per  cent 
rental  on  the  $1,700,000  and  some  odd  that  they  put  up  for  their 
potion,  but  they  did  not  get  a  percentage  upon  the  cost  of  the  yard." 
The  percentage  is  upon  the  total  cost  of  the  fabricated  ships. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  have  never  read  the  final  contract,  but  that  was  the 
wav  I  left  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  vou  recall  the  6  per  cent  upon  the  option 
price  that  was  to  be  paid  f 

Mr.  Cotton.  Something  like  that;  I  do  not  know  what  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson.  Does  not  that  recall  to  you  something  concern- 
ing the  title  to  the  land  and  other  options  and  who  held  them? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  you  have  emptied  my  mind  on  that.  In  fact,  I 
would  never  have  known.  I  had  plenty  on  then,  and  I  certainly  was 
not  looking  for  those  things. 

Senator  PJelson.  Now,  the  company  put  in  no  money  toward  the 
building  of  the  plant  and  no  money  toward  the  building  of  the  ships 
or  getting  the  material  ? 
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Mr.  Cotton.  That  is  distinguishing  between  the  contract  as  I  left 
it  ond  the  one  that  was  made.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  amount  of 
money  which  the  company  put  in,  if  they  put  any  in,  was  limited  to  a 
sum  that  is  comparatively  nothing  in  regard  to  the  main  items  plus 
the  services  of  their  100  or  so  experts. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  put  on  the  pay  roll,  and  we  pay  for 
them. 

Mr.  Cotton.  They  were  not  in  the  July  contract;  I  do  not  know 
what  the  final  contract  is. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  do  now.  The  contract  was  made  the  13th  of 
September.  We  pay  all  except  for  the  president  and  for  the  book- 
keepers, etc.  But  they  do  not  need  any  bookkeepers,  because  all  the 
money  is  advanced  by  the  Government;  it  is  only  the  Government 
that  needs  bookkeepers.  Now,  what  did  they  put  into  this  for  the 
percentage  they  got?  What  does  the  company  put  in  for  which  they 
get  this  5  per  cent  or  3  per  cent? 

Mr.  Cotton.  You  are  asking  me  about  a  contract  I  have  never  read. 
You  mean,  what  has  the  Government  bought  with  that  money? 

Senator  Nelson.  Ye§;  what  do  we  get  for  our  money?  They  had 
no  good  will 

Mr.  Cotton.  May  I  tell  you  ?  You  have  got  a  better  bet  for  get- 
ing  the  job  done,  for  getting  that  particular  job  done,  than  you  would 
have  gotten  anywhere  else  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Johnson.  A  better  what? 

Mr.  Cotton.  A  better  bet  than  you  would  have  gotten  anywhere 
else. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  the  bet  has  gone  wrong. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  flippant  in  that.  You  are  look- 
ing at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  who  pays  the  bookkeeper.  That, 
if  you  will  pardon  me,  is  not  the  right  point  of  view.  Those  men 
brought  something  in,  really. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  did  they  bring?  They  brought  their  force, 
and  we  pay  it,  and  the  list  here  shows  we  are  paying  them  more  than 
they  had  agreed  to  pay  them. 

Mr.  Cotton.  You  can  not  get  me  to  differ  with  you  about  how 
much  money  we  ought  to  pay  them;  but  they  brought  something, 
really.  They  brought  a  combination  of  real  shipbuilding  ability 
in  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co. — executive  ability  to  handle  a  job 
of  that  size  and  engineering  ability.  It  was  real.  How  much  you 
Ought  to  pay  them  for  that  I  am  not  discussing;  but  you  say  they 
brought  nothing;  they  brought  a  lot. 

Senator  Johnson.  Pardon  me.  This  is  what  they  agreed  to  bring. 
Paragraph  II  of  the  contract  reads: 

Organization. — The  agent  will  as  expeditiously  as  possible  organize  a  forco 
of  workmen,  superintendents,  and  the  administration  necessary  to  carry  out 
to  completion  the  building  of  the  vessels  herein  contracted  for. 

That  is  what  they  agreed  to  bring,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  wTas  not  in  the  contract  when  I  knew  anything 
al)out  it.  Those  three  concerns  had  in  themselves  those  organiza- 
tions, which  under  the  July  contract  they  were  to  furnish,  I  think, 
free;  but  whether  the  salaries  were  to  be  paid  is  not  important.  I 
do  not  mean  to  differ  with  you  or  to  fence  with  you,  but  there  was 
some  reason  for  .getting  them. 
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The  Chairman.  The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  has  its  own 
vard? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  their  own  force  employed  in  the  yard 
there,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  did  not  mean  they  transferred  their  ordinary  work- 
ing force;  I  mean  their  executive  force.  I  have  no  idea  how  this 
contract  has  gone. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  the  Government,  Mr.  Cotton,  have  gone 
on  nnd  undertaken  this  proposition? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Hog  Island?  No;  it  could  not  have  done  it,  Senator 
Fletcher.  When  I  saw  the  actual  operation  I  felt  confident  we 
could  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  overlook  the  fact  that  we  had  a  $40,000 
ship  architect  in  the  commission — $30,000  and  some  extras,  making 
about  $40,000  a  year.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  Government  was 
not  fit  to  go  on  and  do  that? 

Mr.  Cotton.  In  the  first  place,  do  not  say  I  overlook  it,  because  I 
neither  overlooked  it  nor  knew  it.  I  do  sav  this :  That  there  was  no 
man  in  the  Fleet  Corporation  who  could  begin  to  handle  that  con- 
tract. 

The  Chairman.  Could  we  not  have  gone  out  and  got  them  just  as 
we  are  now  paying  these  men?  We  could  undoubtedly  have  em- 
ployed a  good  many  of  these  same  men,  just  as  the  International  has 
done. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Do  you  ask  my  opinion  on  that?  My  opinion  is  very 
firm  that  the  Government  could  not  have  done  that.  You  know  how 
long  it  has  taken  to  build  the  Fleet  Corporation  now  into  an  organi- 
zation. You  would  have  wasted  six  months  if  the  Government  had 
started.  If  there  had  not  been  an  element  of  time  in  this  thing, 
nobody  would  have  thought  of  doing  it  this  way. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  vou  not  know  that  Admiral  Bowles  has  had 

to  go  up  there  recently  and  has  found  that  the  work  has  not  been 

moving  as  rapidly  and  efficiently  as  it  should,  and  the  Government 

.has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  got  to  have  Admiral 

Bowles  up  there  to  look  after  it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  May  I  state  again,  I  left  the  commission  as  soon  as 
Gen.  Goethals  went  out.  I  do  not  know  what  contract  was  signed. 
I  only  know  these  negotiations  as  I  left  them,  and  I  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Hurley  that  substantially  the  same  plans  had  been  carried  out. 

The  Chairman.  In  reference  to  what  has  gone  on,  we  have  a  report 
here  from  Mr.  Piez,  the  general  manager,  upon  investigation  by  him 
and  Mr.  Hurley,  joined  in  by  others,  and  we  have  numerous  com- 
munications, all  snowing  that  there  has  been  enormous  waste  there, 
and  the  question  arises:  From  your  experience  in  the  office  as  counsel 
there,  who  is  responsible  for  that?  Would  you  take  that  up  with  the 
district  officer  as  the  man  to  see  after  that?  Or  who  are  the  people 
to  be  held  responsible? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Who  ought  to  be  held  responsible  in  that?  Under 
an  agency  contract  where  the  Fleet  Corporation  has  complete  control 
of  the  work  of  the  agent,  if  the  agent  does  not  do  the  work  and  is  not 
promptly  fired,  the  man  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  is 
responsible.  That  is  what  an  agency  contract  means.  If  the  diffi- 
culties are  such  that  they  would  not  gain  anything  by  firing  the  agent, 
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why  they  are  all  right.  You  have  got  to  expect  in  an  operation  of 
that  magnitude,  where  your  real  aim  is  haste,  a  great  deal  that 
would  seem  in  ordinary  commercial  operation  to  be  waste.  The 
fault?  I  know  nothing  about  the  fault  in  the  matter.  I  am  simply 
utterly  unfamiliar  with  it.  But  that  is  true  in  any  agency  contact, 
that  the  fellow  who  is  having  the  work  done  either  ought  to  fire 
the  agent  or  keep  the  agent  to  his  job. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  would 
keep  posted  through  its  representatives  there,  the  inspectors  and  the 
district  officer,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Cotton.  You  embarrass  me  by  asking  me  something  where  I 
do  not  know  the  facts.    You  see,  my  acquaintance  ended  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  knew  their  plan  was  to  establish 
what  they  call  district  officers 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes.  No;  it  could  not  be  the  district  officer.  The 
district  officer  is  a  naval  architect.  He  would  be  out  of  his  sphere, 
and  he  has  a  thousand  things  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  seeing  whether  the 
work  was  going  on  in  that  yard  or  not? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  should  say  not;  and  if  it  was  intrusted  to  a  dis- 
trict officer,  it  was  incomparably  silly. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  would  be  the  inspectors  whom  the  Fleet 
Corporation  sent  there  to  see  that  the  work  was  going  on. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  one  or  more  inspectors  in  the  local 
yards,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  assume  that  it  would  be  a  first-class  engineer  sent 
there  to  boss  the  job. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  a  violent  assumption? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Well,  you  are  in  a  better  position  to  know  than  I 
am,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  when  these  negotiations  began? 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  lining  up  of  the  fabricating  capacity  began,  I 
should  say,  toward  the  end  of  May.  The  financial  negotiations, 
which  I  participated  in,  must  have  started  about  the  25th  of  June, 
and  lasted  about  10  days,  I  should  think;  not  longer.  — 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  account  for  the  delay  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember before  the  contract  was  actually  made? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  know,  for  instance,  that  the  conception  of  building 
a  ship  by  labor  that  was  not  marine  labor  was  in  May.  Those  men 
came  down  and  it  took  them  a  month  to  line  up  that  trade,  to  get 
designs  that  the  experts  would  pass  I  regard  that  as  quick  work. 
The  financial  contracts,  as  drafted  by  the  force  that  was  then  there, 
took  about  10  days. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  are  all  agreed  that  time  is  very 
important,  and  everybody  wanted  to  go  ahead  as  fast  as  possible. 
We  are  willing  to  throw  away  money  to  save  time,  but  if  that  was 
true,  it  looks  like  there  might  have  been  some  time  saved  between 
May  and  September  in  actually  closing  this  contract. 

ifrr.  Cotton.  You  can  understand  why  I  do  not  want  to  comment 
on  that,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  negotiations  the  beginning  of  thi> 
fabricated-ship  idea  and  plan? 

Mr.  Cotton.  As  applied  to  this  situation,  yes;  nobody  had  thought 
of  it.     You  9ee,  when  you  start  to  look  into  this  thing,  if  you  take 
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the  yards  that  now  exist,  they  could  not  produce  more  than  1,500,000 
tons  of  shipping.  The  commandeering  program  could  hasten  that, 
provided  it  were  promptly  started,  by  standardization  of  type.  But 
altogether  there  would  not  be  enough.  But  the  looming  factor — 
you  could  see  it  even  then — was  labor ;  and  the  great  thing  was  to  get 
a  ship  that  could  be  built  without  marine  labor.  That  was  the  whole 
problem,  and  this  was  the  attempt  to  solve  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  it  might  not  be  wise  to 
establish  these  three  agencies,  these  great  yards,  close  together  in 
this  way? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Let  me  say  this,  that  able  as  Mr.  Powell  is  and  com- 
petent as  he  is  in  all  shipping  matters,  he  gave  an  opinion  there  vith 
a  great  deal  of  confidence  on  a  subject  in  which  there  is  considerable 
doubt  and  a  pretty  good  bet  on  the  other  side.  The  original  plan 
outlined  was  not  to  establish  three  yards,  but  to  establish  two,  two 
great  big  ones,  and  to  have  them  near  industrial  centers.  There 
was  a  real  reason  for  that.  In  the  first  place,  with  Mr.  Willard, 
there  had  been  laid  out  railroad  plans  to  run  the  steel  straight  to 
those  two  points.  You  could  not  diffuse  the  operation.  You  could 
not  get  labor  and  keep  it  scattered  in  a  number  of  industrial  points. 
You  have  got  to  go  to  a  big  center,  and  if  you  will  turn  back  to  July 
you  will  not  find  a  place  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  with  better  labor 
markets  than  those  two. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  had  the  decision  on  those  plans,  but  I 
should  say  that  decision  was  probably  right,  to  start  two  big  manu- 
facturing plants — not  shipbuilding  plants,  mind  you — near  industrial 
centers,  near  tidewater,  where  freight  shipments  could  go  expedi- 
tiously, with  tracks  laid  out,  and — very  important — immediate  facili- 
ties for  unloading  cars  without  delay,  a  tremendously  important 
point.  And  I  think  Mr.  Powell,  able  as  he  is,  was  pretty  unfair  to 
the  argument  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  there  was  no  railroad  connection  between 
Philadelphia  and  the  Hog  Island  yard. 

Mr.  Cotton.  But  it  was  easy  to  get  that.  The  layout  of  this  yard 
called  for  over  100  miles  of  railroad  right  at  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  was  no  railroad  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed yard? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No ;  but  it  was  perfectly  easy  to  get  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  ever  at  Hog  Island  yourself? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No.  Why  should  I  be?  My  judgment  on  it  would 
not  have  been  any  good ;  not  a  bit  of  good. 

Senator  Jones.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Cotton,  who  passed  on 
the  business  phases  of  this  contract? 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  contract  was  not  made  until  two  months 

Senator  Jones.  So  far  as  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  or  the 
Shipping  Board  was  concerned? 

Mr.  Cotton.  It  had  been  talked  over  in  the  Shipping  Board  or 
had  been  thought  over  by  Gen.  Goethals  and  all  the  men  who  were 
there  advising  him — Ma],  Wood,  Mr.  Fuller 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  ever  have  a  conference  with  the  man  rep- 
resenting the  Government  as  to  the  best  features  of  the  contract? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Oh,  it  was  considered  in  conference  in  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration and  the  Shipping  Board ;  very  fully  in  the  organization  of 
the  Fleet  Corporation.    I  know  it  was  considered  in  the  Shipping 
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Board,  but  when  they  had  a  conference  of  the  Shipping  Board  I 
was  very  rarelv  there.  I  can  not  recall  that  I  was  ever  there  when 
this  was  considered.    I  mean  to  say  I  did  not  see  much  of  them. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  on  that.  There  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  that  thing  of  massing  the  two  plants,  and  I  say 
again  I  think  that  was  a  wise  decision.  The  separated  yards,  10- 
ship  units — that  is  the  kind  of  yard  like  Newport  News.  That  is 
the  handwork  plan.  Of  course  this  meant  a  colossal  operation.  I 
have  no  knowledge  whether  it  has  failed  or  will  fail  or  what  its 
troubles  arej  but  as  a  means  of  solving  that  difficulty  I  believe  that 
original  decision  was  right,  and  it  has  been  carried  out  in  the  same 
way  by  everybody  since.  Mind  you,  it  is  either  the  fabricated  ship 
or  no  increase  over  your  other  ship. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  those  other  two  yards,  the  Submarine  and 
the  Merchants,  fabricating  ships,  too  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  what  contract  was  given 
the  Merchants,  but  I  have  no  doubt  both  of  them  are  fabricating. 
The  Submarine  Boat  was  intended  to  be  a  fabricating  yard.  People 
get  misled  by  a  catchword  like  that.  It  is  one  of  the  terms  that  the 
war  always  brings ;  it  does  not  quite  describe  the  type.  It  is  a  little 
unfair  to  the  project  to  put  a  man  to  explain  it  who  is  merely  a  legal 
and  business-negotiating  person. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question  I  did  a 
moment  ago.  I  thought  you  had  more  to  do  with  the  legal  phases  of 
it  than  otherwise.  That  is  why  I  asked  you  a  while  ago  to  find  out 
who  looked  at  it  from  the  business  standpoint. 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  whole  staff  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  looked  at  it, 
and  they  were  a  good  lot.  There  are  none  of  them  there  now,  but 
they  were  a  good  lot,  just  the  same. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  there  not  somebody  who  specially  passed  on 
those  phases  of  it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Surely. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Gen.  Goethals.  And  mind  you,  right  after  him. 
Admiral  Capps,  Mr.  Hurley — every  man  who  has  been  connected 
with  it  has  had  a  chance  to  crawfish. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  Cotton,  will  you  help  me  out  of  a  hole? 
You  said  just  now  that  "They  were  a  good  lot,  and  they  are  not 
there  now."    What  is  the  inference? 

Mr.  Cotton.  He  asked  me  who  they  were.  Practically  all  of  them 
have  gone  to  France;  when  they  lost  these  jobs  they  went  to  France. 
Maj.  Woods,  who  was  a  very  strong  fellow,  is  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
France.  A  fellow  that  passed  on  most  of  the  contracts  is  in  Italy. 
They  are  all  gone. 

Senator  Harding.  You  just  mystified  me  a  little. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  did  not  mean  to.  Admiral  Rousseau  was  there,  and 
he  has  gone  back  to  the  Navy. 

I  didnot  want  you  to  go  away  with  the  idea  that  the  fabricated- 
ship  project  was  a  bad  bet;  it  was  a  good  one.  The  worst  it  can  pan 
out  is  loss  of  money  and  loss  of  time  on  the  engineering  plans.  I  do 
not  deny  those  are  bad. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Nobody  cares  so  much  about  losing  money. 
It  seems  that  all  that  is  particularly  desired  is  an  opportunity  to 
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spend  it.  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  jour  testi- 
mony. It  seems  that  these  men  who  promoted  this  project  before 
the  Government  took  hold  of  it  were  quite  as  keen  to  make  the  money 
out  of  the  emergency  as  they  were  in  time  of  peace,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised, because  I  tHought  those  gentlemen  whose  names  were  put 
m  the  record  had  a  corner  on  almost  all  the  patriotism  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Now,  I  do  not  believe — may  I  speak  to  that  text? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not  believe  your  opinion  and  mine  as  to  those 
men  differs  very  much,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  their  patriotism 
or  their  morality  differs  very  much  from  that  of  a  good  many  others. 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  are  just  ordinary  mortals? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Merely  ordinary  mortals.  They  were  risking  a  good 
deal — not  in  cash,  but  I  mean  they  were  attempting  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  operations  that  I  have  seen  for  a  long  wnile,  at  a  time  when 
they  could  have  gotten  Government  contracts  on  perfectly  safe, 
steady-^oing  work  where  they  could  not  lose — where  they  could  not 
lose  their  reputation;  where  thev  could  not  lose  money. 

Senator  \  ardaman.  Eeally?  Mr.  Cotton,  have  they  made  any  con- 
tracts by  which  they  can  possibly  lose  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  In  this? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  have  not.  But  I  have  got 
one  thing  to  say  there :  They  would  have  been  crazy  if  they  had  put 
their  own  money  into  this  project.  Any  man  who  would  put  nis 
own  money  into  a  project  like  Hog  Island  or  Submarine  Boat  ought 
not  to  have  that  contract.    It  was  just  a  gamble 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  is  not  a  question  of  gambling;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  saving  the  country. 

Mr.  Cotton.  If  you  put  your  own  money  into  that  project,  nobody 
could  tell  what  that  contract  meant 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  they  could  tell  the  purpose  of  that,  cer- 
tainly, and  the  purpose  was  to  save  the  Republic  in  this  desperate 
war. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Personally  I  do  not  differ  with  you  a  bit,  but  you 
fail  to  understand  me  in  one  thing.  No  matter  what  a  contractor 
had  done  on  those  projects,  if  he  did  not  get  right  from  the  start 
efficient  Government  help,  the  best  inspection,  help  with  the  rail- 
roads, help  with  the  steel,  help  with  the  labor — everything — he  did 
not  stand  a  chance  of  success. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  if  the  Government  guaranteed  him 
against  loss,  don't  you  think  that  ought  to  be^  about  as  much  as  any 
man  ought  to  ask  for  in  times  of  stress  like  this? 

Mr.  Cotton.  My  opinion  is  that  in  these  times  of  stress  no  man 
ought  to  ask  anything  for  himself. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  asking  a 
great  deal  for  themselves,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Cotton.  They  are  asking  the  current  market  rate,  is  my 
understanding. 

Senator  Vardaman.  A  rate  that  is  probably  as  high  or  higher  than 
in  normal  times. 

Mr.  Cotton.  No  ;  a  good  deal  lower  than  in  normal  times. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  a  6  per  cent  rental  on  that  swamp  down 
there  a  high  rate? 
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Mr.  Cotton.  No;  that  is  a  low  rate'. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  the  New  York  rate? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  that  is  a  low  rent  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  On  an  inflated  price? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Now,  I  know  nothing  about  that.  Provided  the 
value  is  right  it  is  a  low  rate.  If  the  value  was  wrong,  it  may  be 
crooked  or  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Government  come  out  any  better  on  this 
sort  of  contract  than  they  would  under  the  lump-sum  price  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Would  they? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  lump-sum  price  would  not  pay  on  a  venture  like 
this.  Fifty  or  sixty  millions  would  have  been  nothing  in  this 
proposition. 

The  Chairman.  They  submitted  proposals  to  build  these  ships 
at  so  much? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes;  they  said  they  would  provided  you  took  the 
risk,  that  material  did  not  go  up,  that  labor  did  not  go  up,  and  that 
they  were  able  to  produce  the  ships  at  so  great  a  factor  of  labor 
efficiency.  They  did  not  offer  a  lump-sum  contract  that  anybody 
could  take. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  they  came  to  you  with  a  figure  to 
build  these  ships  at  so  much  apiece? 

Mr.  Cotton.  And  the  price  was  so  high — even  then  they  would 
not  take  the  risk.  And,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  blame  them ;  they  could 
not  have  done  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  an  unconditional  offer? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  it  was  not.    You  could  not  have  expected  if. 

Senator  Johnson.  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  scheme? 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  magnitude  and  the  fact  that  it  did  not  depend 
on  their  efforts  whether  it  went  through  or  not.  I  mean  no  man 
by  his  own  force  could  possible  have  put  through  that  scheme  unless 
he  had  had  every  backing,  everywhere  and  all  the  time. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  could  say  that  of  all  large  shipbuilding 
operations,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  could,  but  it  would  not  be  as  measurably  true  as  of 
this  one. 

Senator  Johnson.  Because  of  the  fabricated  ships? 

Mr.  Cotton.  And  because  of  the  fact  you  are  dealing  with  an 
engineering  problem  you  do  not  know  anything  about.  Because  you, 
have  to  train  all  your  labor.  Because  you  have  got  to  create  an 
industry. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  am  asking  for  information,  because  I  do  not 
know  about  this.  You  say  the  fabricated  ship  is  not  a  very  neat  or 
symmetrical  structure,  but  it  will  go? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  said  they  said  it  would  go. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  any  of  them  been  constructed?  Is 
there  any  possibility  of  that  awkward  construction  interfering  with 
the  operation  of  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  My  opinion  would  not  be  of  any  value  in  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  mean,  what  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  shipbuilders  whom  you  have  heard  discuss  it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  A  lot  of  them  talk  of  the  way  Mr.  Powell  did.  They 
expect  this  one  to  sink '■'"> 
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Senator  Jones.  To  sink? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Well,  I  should  say,  they  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
go  or  not. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  any  of  those  ships  been  constructed  yet? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  ship  that  was  altogether  of 
this  type. 

Senator  Vardaman.  A  great  many  of  them,  I  suppose,  are  in 
course  of  construction  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  have  not  been  around  here,  and  I  really  do  not 
know  about  that. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  refer,  Senator,  to  the  fabricated  ships? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  There  have  been  some  keels  laid. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  any  of  them  been  built? 

Senator  Harding.  None  afloat. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Eemember,  we  are  talking  about  the  capacity  of 
these  fellows ;  for  instance,  the  Submarine  Boat  had  just  completed 
this  chaser  contract  when  they  came  in.  They  had  been  launching 
a  ship  a  day  for  some  time  at  their  plants.  1* hey  had  efficiency.  I 
mean,  they  brought  something;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Merchants? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  would  rather  not  discuss  the  Merchants,  sir.  I 
never  proposed  a  contract  with  them.  They  did  not  have  the  organi-. 
zation  of  the  other  two. 

Senator  Harding.  We  have  got  a  pretty  favorable  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  Merchants'  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  building  any  ships? 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  Merchants?  Mr.  Harriman  had  obtained  in 
some  form  an  interest  in  the  Chester  yards,  and  the  Chester  yards 
had  been  building  ships — an  experiment  on  this  pattern  of  Jack's. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  is  Mr.  Harriman? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  knew  him  as  a  coach  on  a  crew,  but  he  had  a  very 
well-known  father,  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman. 

Senator  Johnson.  He  is  a  representative  of  the  Harriman  inter- 
ests in  New  York? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  representative  or  what 
he  does. 

Senator  Johnson.  A  son  of  E.  H.  Harriman? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  understood  so.  He  was  then  building  an  organiza- 
tion; he  was  not  like  the  others  that  had  it.  He  may  have  a  very 
effective  one;  I  simply  do  not  know.  He  seemed  to  be  a  very  nice 
fellow. 

Senator  Nelson.  Here  is  Mr.  Piez's  report : 

The  second  Government  yard  for  the  construction  of  the  so-called  fabricated 
ships  is  located  at  Bristol,  Pa.  The  Merchants'  Shipbuilding  Co.  is  the  agent  in 
this  case,  and  a  contract  was  entered  into  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  in 
the  case  of  the  American-International  Corporation. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Not  the  least,  excepting  what  Mr.  Piez  says.  I  never 
saw  the  yard  and  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Sloan  contracts 
or  the  Clinchfield  contract  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No  ;  that  was  one  of  those  early  contracts. 
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Senator  Nelson.  The  Sloan  Shipbuilding  Co.,  of  Seattle,  had  as 
their  agents  the  Clinchfield  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  whom  Mr.  Ferris 
was  the  architect. 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  was  one  of  the  contracts  that  came  under  me, 
and  the  formulation  of  it  may  have  been  with  me  and  may  not  have 
been. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  no  recollection  about  it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  It  may  have  been.  I  remember  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Senator  Jones.  When  did  you  become  counsel  for  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  Mr.  Cotton  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Some  time  before  Gen.  Goethals  came;  I  do  not 
know  the  date. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  you  working  for  them  as  early  as  the  1st 
of  May  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Oh,  ves;  I  should  think  so. 

Senator  Jones.  This  Sloan  Corporation  contract,  my  recollection 
now  is,  is  dated  the  7th  of  May. 

Mr.  Coiton.  I  would  have  been  working  for  them  before  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Clinchfield  Navi- 
gation Co.  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  Mr.  Barnett,  of  the  Clinchfield 
•Navigation  Co.? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  Under  this  contract  with  the  Sloan  corporation 
they  were  to  build  16  wooden  ships  of  the  Ferris  type  at  $490,000  a 
ship,  and  the  contract  provided  for  an  advance  of  11  per  cent  in 
80  days  and  another  11  per  cent  in  another  30  days,  without  very 
much  of  a  showing  as  to  what  the  company  had  done.  Do  you 
remember  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  I  knew  there  were  such  contracts  with  yards, but 
I  would  not  have  known  anything  about  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  who  determined  the  terms  of  such 
contracts?    Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No  ;  I  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  deter- 
mination of  terms,  excepting— for  instance,  the  big  steel  contracts  I 
usually  knew  about  pretty  intimately.    The  wooden  contracts  would 

?;o  through  regular  channels  and  would  probably  come  to  me  finally 
or  approval  after  they  had  been  in  each  of  the  departments. 

Senator  Jones.  This  was  a  pretty  big  contract — something  like 
$8,700,000. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  knew  hardly  anything  about  the  wood-ship  con- 
tracts. 

Senator  Jones.  According  to  your  best  recollection  now,  you  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  determination  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  will  not  say  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  negotiat- 
ing of  that  contract.  I  remember  the  aame  of  the  company,  but 
more  than  that  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  there  anyone  else  to  look  after  these  wooden 
contracts  especially  about  that  time? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  could  not  tell  as  to  dates.  Contracts  would  go 
through:  there  was  a  regular  plot.  They  would  go  through  the 
various  departments.    A  man  would  have  to  go  to  the  supply  man 
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and  show  where  he  was  going  to  get  his  engines.  Another  man  would 
have  to  show  where  he  was  going  to  get  his  chains.  Then  they  would 
come  back.    In  these  cases  you  speak  of  I  have  no  recollection. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember  Gen.  Goethals  telling  you 
anything  of  that  particular  contract? 

Mr.  Cotton.  My  mind  is  a  blank  on  that;  I  have  no  memory  of  that. 
I  have  not  looked  at  any  of  these  papers  for  a  long  while,  and  there 
were  many  contracts. 

Senator  Jones.  Could  you  refresh  your  memory  with  reference  to 
this  Sloan-Clinchfield  contract  ?  * 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not  know  how  I  could,  sir,  unless  the  records 
from  the  Shipping  Board  are  here.    I  have  never  seen  them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  long  were  you  with  them,  Mr.  Cotton! 
Mr.  Cotton.  I  quit  right  after  Gen.  Goethals,  and  before  these 
fabricated-ship  contracts  were  entered  into. 
Senator  Vardaman.  When  did  you  come  here  ? 
Mr.  Cotton.  Bight  after  the  war  was  declared;  it  may  have  been 
a  week  or  a  month,  but  very  soon  after. 
The  Chairman.  The  Clinchfield  Co.  were  not  clients  of  yours  ? 
Mr.  Cotton.  No,  sir ;  not  clients  of  mine.    I  have  not  any  conflict- 
ing interests  in  this  matter,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.    I  did  have 
some  shares  of  stock,  all  of  which  I  sold  before  I  came  here,  and  made 
money  by  selling ;  I  mean  they  would  have  gone  down  if  I  had  kept 
them. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  never  had  any  financial  interest  in  the  Amer- 
ican International ?    Did  you  have  any  stock  in  it  ? 
Mr.  Cotton.  Yes;  I  had. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  sold  it  before  you  entered  the  Government 
service? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  I  sold  it  before  I  touched  any  business  they  had 
any  interest  in.   I  was  awfully  careful  to  do  that 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  have  any  stock  in  these  other  shipbuild- 
ing companies? 
Mr.  Cotton.  Before  I  went  into  this? 
Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes;  I  sold  some  shares  of  two  shipbuilding  com- 
panies. 
Senator  Nelson.  What  companies? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Todd  and  Cramp.  I  recall  those,  because  I  know  I 
sold  them.    I  did  not  hold  as  much  as  I  would  have  liked  to  hold. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  have  any  stock  in  any  of  these  companies 
furnishing  materials  for  the  fabricated  ships? 
Mr.  Cotton.  No;  I  think  not 

Senator  Jones.  Were  you  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  before 
you  became  counsel  for  the  Shipping  Board? 
Mr.  Cotton.  Oh,  yes. 
Senator  Jones.  In  what  position  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  represented  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
Alaska  matters.  I  inspected  the  Alaskan  railways  for  them.  I  have 
been  for  a  long  while  and  still  am  consulting  with  the  reserve  board 
in  financial  matters,  and  I  have  acted  in  the  purchase  of  Alaska  prop- 
erties for  the  Interior  Department.    I  have  argued  cases  for  them. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Gv /eminent 
on  an  annual  salary? 
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Mr.  Cotton.  Yes;  I  am  still  drawing  an  annual  salary. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  think  it  is  $2,500?  I 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  in  the  Government  service  now?  [ 

Mr.  Cotton.  Oh,  yes.    I  am  helping  Mr.  Hoover  right  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  with  Mr.  Hoover? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes;  right  now,  trying  to  get  into  more  trouble 
apparently.  The  Federal  reserve  work  is  not  a  work  that  takes  all 
my  time. 

Senator  Jones.  Did*you  look  after  these  Alaska  matters  at  $2,500 
a  year? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Oh,  yes.  I  was  up  in  Alaska  all  the  summer  before 
this.  A  year  ago  I  spent  all  summer  there  and  I  have  had  other 
work  there. 

You  understand,  I  have  run  a  law  office  in  New  York,  coming  down 
here  as  I  was  needed. 

Senator  Jones.  As  I  understand,  you  have  been  for  several  years 
getting  $2,500  a  year  salary?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Jones.  What  were  your  duties?  What  were  you  expected 
to  do  for  that  $2,500  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  am  expected  to  advise  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
on  all  law  matters  about  which  I  am  asked.  That  has  not  taken  all 
my  time. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  Cotton,  you  were  asked  about  the  Sloan  con- 
tract.   If  I  show  you  this  contract,  would  it  refresh  your  mind? 

Mr.  Cotton  (after  examining  contract).  It  seems  to  be  in  the 
regular  form.    No ;  I  do  not  get  any  reaction  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  suggest,  Mr. 
Cotton  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  all,  then,  Mr.  Cotton.  We  are 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Eansdell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Ernest 
Lee  Jahncke,  of  New  Orleans,  take  the  stand. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EBNEST  LEE  JAHNCKE,  SHIPBUILDER,  NEW 

ORLEANS,  LA. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Afr.  Jahncke,  will  you  please  state  your  full 
name  and  place  of  residence? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Ernest  Lee  Jahncke,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Are  you  a  native  of  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Eansdell*  Lived  there  all  your  life? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Are  you  engaged  in  shipbuilding,  Mr.  Jahncke? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  We  have  been  in  the  navigation  business  in  New 
Orleans  and  have  been  in  the  wooden-ship  building  business,  build- 
ing schooners,  for  a  good  number  of  years  before  the  war. 

Senator  Eansdell.  So  you  were  in  the  shipbuilding  business  when 
the  war  broke  out? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Bansdeix.  Have  you  any  contract  for  wooden  ships  with 
the  Government} 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yoil  have  a  contract,  also,  with  the  Govern- 
ment, I  believe,  for  some  steel  ships,  have  you  not,  Mr.  Jahncke? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir;  six  plus  six  5,000-ton  steel  vessels. 

Senator  Eansdell.  You  would  like  to  read  a  statement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  matters  you  wish  to  bring  before  us  ? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jahncke,  you  have  seen  the  statements  made 
by  Admiral  Bowles  and  others  in  connection  with  your  contract? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  would  like  to  reply  to 
[reading] : 

Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.    (Inc.), 

New  Orleans,  February  2,  1918. 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcheb, 

Chairman,  and  Members  Committee  of  Commerce, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  wish  to  respectfully  refer  to  the  correspondence  received  by 
you  from  Admiral  F.  T.  Bowles,  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  in  refer- 
ence to  detailed  plans  on  account  of  our  ship  contract  No.  93  S.  C. 

After  remaining  in  Washington  for  over  seven  weeks,  I  finally  succeeded, 
on  October  18,  1917,  in  being  awarded  a  contract  for  six  plus  six  5,000-ton 
steel  vessels. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Jahncke,  you  state  you  had  been  here  for  six 
weeks  before  you  got  a  contract? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Worse  than  that,  seven  weeks — nearly  two  months. 

Senator  Jones.  What  seemed  to  be  the  trouble;  what  was  the 
cause  of  your  delay? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  A  whole  lot  of  trouble. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  state  that  in  your  statement?  * 

Mr.  Jahncke.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  If  you  do  not,  I  would  like  to  know. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  would  suggest  that  he  read  his  statement, 
and  then  that  we  ask  him  questions,  or,  if  you  prefer,  he  can  answer 
the  questions  now. 

Senator  Jones.  Some  few  things  might  slip  my  mind.  I  thought 
he  could  state  briefly  what  the  cause  of  that  delay  was. 

Senator  Eansdell.  There  are  no  objections  to  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Jahncke.  I  sent  a  telegram  to  Capt.  Snow,  who  was  executive 
aide  to  Admiral  Capps  at  that  time,  and  I  came  up  here  from  New 
Orleans  to  bid  on  composite  ships,  and  they  would  not  consider  my 
bid,  and  I  was  determined  that  I  wanted  to  get  some  type  of  ships, 
and  so  I  stayed  and  submitted  another  proposition.  They  would  not 
consider  that.  I  finally  submitted  a  third  proposition,  and  they 
would  not  consider  that;  and  then  I  tried  to  get  plans  to  figure  on 
these  steel  ships. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  all  your  propositions  on  composite  ships? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  The  first  two  were. 

Senator  Jones.  What  reason  did  they  give  for  not  considering  it? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  They  said  that  the  policy  of  the  corporation — I  did 
not  know  it  at  the  time — was  not  to  build  any  more  wooden  vessels. 

Senator  Jones.  No  more  wooden  vessels? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Composite  vessels. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  You  had  been  building  wooden  vessels,  I  be- 
lieve, for  one  of  the  foreign  governments  when  the  war  broke  out,  I 
believe  ? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Well,  for  the  Central  American  trade,  small  vessels. 

Senator  Harding.  This  delay  you  experienced  in  finally  closing  up 
your  contract  was  on  what  you  call  the  fabricated  steel  ship,  or  the 
standard  steel  ship? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Well,  it  is  the  ships  which  has  evolved  out  of  this, 
through  my  engineer  and  Mr.  Ferris's  representative  in  New  York, 
and  it  is  more  of  a  return  to  the  standard  design ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
a  compromise  between  the  fabricated  ship  and  a  turning  back  to  the 
standard  ship  construction. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  finally  got  a  contract  for  six  steel  ships,  I 
believe? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Six,  plus. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Contract  for  six,  with  an  option  on  six? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Then,  as  I  understand,  the  reason  for  this  delay 
was  because  you  were  submitting  proposals  upon  ships  they  did  not 
propose  to  build;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  That  is  correct,  regarding  the  first  three  or  four 
days  only ;  the  balance  of  the  time  I  was  waiting  on  the  decision  for 
the  steel  ships. 

Senator  Jones.  What  decision  were  you  waiting  on  ? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Well,  I  presume  they  were  investigating  standing 
and  my  responsibility,  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  you  had  submitted  a  proposal  to  build 
standard  steel  ships? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Five-thousand-ton  steel  vessels. 

Senator  Jones.  And  they  delayed  acting  on  that  for  four  or  five 
weeks  ? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir;  a  month  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  your  furnishing  designs,  was 
it  not — were  you  to  furnish  the  designs? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  time. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  first  delay  you  speak  of  was  before  the 
contract  was  made,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes;  this  was  before  we  received  the  contract. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  then  there  was  considerable  delay  after 
the  contract  was  signed,  before  you  got  the  plans,  which  you  will 
explain  to  us? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  will  explain  that  in  his  statement.  I  think 
we  had  better  go  on  with  the  statement. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  there  any  reason  given  for  this  month  and  a 
half  delay  before  you  got  contracts,  in  which  you  were  to  furnish 
designs?  I  want  to  see  who  is  to  blame,  whether  you  were  to  blame 
or  whether  it  is  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Senator  Jones,  that  is  a  different  matter.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  contention  before  the  committee,  but  I  would 
be  glad  to  explain  to  you. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  the  very  thing  which  is  before  the  com- 

mittce. 
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Mr.  Jahncke.  As  I  understood  at  that  time,  they  insisted  upon 
building  nothing  but  a  9,000-ton  ship.  I  do  not  want  to  say  "in- 
sist " — I  would  like  to  have  that  changed.  What  I  meant  to  say  was, 
it  was  the  policy  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  to  build  9,000-ton  vessels, 
and  I  did  not  want  to  build  9,000-ton  vessels,  because  my  shipyard 
is  located  in  such  a  place  that  I  can  float  to  sea  a  5,000-ton  vessel,  and 
they  had  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  for 
50  of  such  boats,  and  I  did  not  see  why  I  should  not  be  entitled  to 
the  same  consideration.  So  I  asked  for  the  midship  section  of  a 
5,000-ton  vessel. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  stood  you  off  on  that  five  or  six  weeks? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  They  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  what  excuse  did  they  give? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  I  finally  got  the  midship  section  from  some  of  the 
officers  over  there,  and  then  submitted  a  bid,  which  was  turned  down. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  they  explain  to  you  why  they  would  not 
act  on  it  immediately,  when  you  wanted  to  build  ships? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Just  as  I  said,  it  -was  the  policy  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  build  9,000-ton  ships  and  not  5,000-ton  ships. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  was  the  reason  they  gave? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  had  already  let  the  contract  for  5,000-ton 
ships  to  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  for  50  vessels? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  month  after  my  contract  was 
awarded,  I  understand  that  they  awarded  another  contract  to  the 
Submarine  Corporation  for  a  hundred  5,000-ton  ships. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  reason  you  could  not  build  a  larger  ship, 
I  believe  you  stated  here,  was  because  there  was  not  sufficient  water 
from  your  shipyard  out  to  deep  water  of  the  Gulf? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Sansdell.  You  have  only  14  feet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
between  your  shipbuilding  plant  and  the  Gulf? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir. 

When  the  contract  was  prepared  by  the  legal  department  and  was  submitted 
to  me  for  signature  I  called  Mr.  Walton's,  the  attorney's,  attention  to  the  clause 
which  stipulated  that  the  contractor  must  furnish  his  own  plans,  and  that  this 
was  not  In  accordance  with  my  understanding  with  the  contract  manager,  who 
had  assured  me  that  I  would  secure  detailed  plans  from  their  agents,  the  Sub- 
marine Boat  Corporation. 

I  asked  Mr.  Walton  to  take  this  matter  up  with  the  contract  department  to 
have  my  statement  verified  and  the  contract  changed  accordingly. 

I  returned  the  next  day  and  was  advised  to  sign  the  contract  as  originally 
drawn  up,  and  that  there  would  he  no  difficulty  in  securing  plans  from  their 
agents;  and  after  having  a  further  understanding  with  the  contract  manager, 
who  also  gave  me  the  same  assurance,  I  signed  the  contract. 

The  following  morning  I  presented  myself  to  Admiral  Bowles,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  contract  manager,  and  asked  that  he  issue  instructions  to  the  Sub' 
marine  Boat  Corporation  and  to  Mr.  Ferris  to  that  effect. 

I  was  very  abruptly  Informed  that  the  construction  department  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  this  matter,  and  thereupon  I  returned  to  the  contract  divi- 
sion, explained  the  situation,  and  for  10  days  in  Washington  I  went  between  the 
legal,  the  technical,  and  the  construction  departments.  I  was  unable  to  make 
any  headway,  although  I  will  state  that  the  contract  department  did  their 
utmost  to  secure  the  plans. 

On  October  30  I  wrote  Capt.  Elliott  S.  Snow  (Exhibit  A),  executive  officer  to 
Admiral  Bowles,  advising  him  that  our  contract  price  was  based  on  securing 
detail  plans  from  the  corporation,  and  that  before  signing  the  contract  I  had 
received  assurance  from  the  contract  manager  that  these  plans  would  be  fur- 
nished us. 
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On  the  following  day  I  secured  from  Admiral  Bowles  (Exhibits  B  and  C)  two 
letters,  one  advising  me  to  take  this  matter  up  with  the  Submarine  Boat  Cor- 
poration, New  York  City,  and  the  other  inclosing  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  D.  H. 
Cox  (Exhibit  D),  their  representative  in  New  York,  advising  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.  making  their  arrangements 
direct  with  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  for  these  plans.  Having  secured 
this  authority  I  made  an  appointment  with  Messrs.  Worthem  and  Sutphen,  of  the 
Submarine  Boat  Co.,  the  following  day  in  the  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  O. 

After  showing  these  gentlemen  the  letters  from  Admiral  Bowles,  they  both 
assured  me  of  their  cooperation,  and  we  made  an  agreement  whereby  the  Jahncke 
Shipbuilding  Co.  would  be  furnished  with  all  the  detail  shop  drawings  of  the 
ships  on  a  basis  of  our  paying  the  proper  proportion  of  the  cost  of  preparing 
these  details  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  ships  which  they  had  under  contract 
and  those  which  we  were  to  build. 

They  further  stated  that  they  would  only  be  too  glad  to  have  us  come  to  their 
shipbuilding  plant,  and  they  would  instruct  their  superintendent  to  give  our 
men  any  information  or  knowledge  which  we  desired. 

This  matter  having  been  satisfactorily  settled,  although  at  an  expense  of  10 
days'  delay,  I  left  for  New  Orleans. 

On  November  7  my  engineer,  Mr.  Guerin,  made  arrangements  to  leave  for  New 
York,  and  I  gave  to  him  the  Inclosed  letters  of  introduction  to  Messrs.  Sutphen 
(Exhibit  E)  and  Ferris  (Exhibit  F). 

On  November  14  I  received  the  inclosed  wire  (Exhibit  G)  from  Mr.  Guerin, 
which  I  am  herewith  attaching,  and  to  which  I  replied  as  per  attached  telegram 
of  November  15,  1017  (Exhibit  H). 

Senator  Nelson.  When  you  had  the  conference  with  Mr.  Sutphen, 
was  Ferris  present? 
Mr.  Jahncke.  Oh,  no,  sir;  that  did  not  come  until  away  later. 

I  am  Inclosing  herewith  copy  of  Admiral  Bowles's  letter  to  the  Submarine 
Boat  Corporation  (Exhibit  I),  dated  November  16,  1917,  ordering  said  Sub- 
marine Boat  Corporation  to  furnish  us  with  the  detail  plans,  which  said 
letter  was  presented  to  Mr.  Guerin,  as  mentioned  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  Guerin,  after  two  weeks,  returned  to  New  Orleans  and  advised  me  that, 
although  he  had  made  tentative  arrangements  with  Mr.  Ferris's  representa- 
tive in  New  York,  on  his  way  south  he  stopped  in  Washington  and  explained 
this  matter  to  Mr.  D.  H.  Cox,  Admiral  Bowles's  assistant,  in  a  final  effort  to 
see  if  it  was  not  possible  to  get  the  plans  from  the  Submarine  Boat  Cor- 
poration. Mr.  Cox  advised  that  he  would  make  a  final  attempt  and  would 
wire  us  at  New  Orleans  to  that  effect.  After  waiting  until  Wednesday  of  the 
following  week  we  wired  Admiral  Bowles  as  per  inclosed  telegram  (Exhibit  J), 
dated  November  27,  advising  that  we  could  not  wait  any  longer  and  had  made 
other  arrangements  for  plans. 

On  November  28  we  received  a  telegram  (Exhibit  K)  from  Admiral  Bowles 
as  per  copy  attached.  On  November  30  we  wired  Admiral  Bowles  as  per  copy 
attached  (Exhibit  L)  and  also  wrote  him  a  letter,  which  is  already  a  part 
of  this  record.  On  December  5  we  received  from  Admiral  Bowles  the  attached 
reply  to  our  telegram  and  letter  of  November  30. 

On  December  13  I  called  to  see  Admiral  Bowles,  at  which  interview  I  advised 
him  that  my  engineer  had  made  a  tentative  arrangement  with  Mr.  Ferris's 
representative  in  his  New  York  ofllce  to  the  effect  that  we  were  to  pay  $20,000 
for  a  complete  set  of  all  necessary  plans. 

Admiral  Bowles  advised  me  that  this  matter  could  not  be  handled  in  this 
way,  and  Immediately  instructed  Mr.  Ferris  to  keep  a  record  of  the  cost  of  the 
preparation  of  these  plans,  and  that  the  corporation  would  bill  the  Jahncke 
Shipbuilding  Co.  direct  for  this  work. 

I  replied  that  this  was  Immaterial  to  us  as  long  as  we  received  the  plans, 
and  that  if  he  decided  that  this  was  the  best  procedure  it  was  entirely  agree- 
able to  us. 

I  thought  I  had  explained  very  clearly  in  that  interview  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  desire  on  my  part'or  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.  to  save  any  money 
by  this  transaction ;  in  fact,  I  stated  that  it  was  most  unfair  to  be  compelled 
to  go  to  an  outside  architect  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  corporation  would 
furnish  us  these  plans,  and  that  this  whole  matter  was  brought  about  by  his 
failure  to  secure  them. 
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This  interview  resulted  in  Admiral  Bowles  making  very  uncomplimentary 
remarks  about  Mr.  Ferris  and  myself.  I  endeavored  to  reply,  but  as  I  was  in 
his  office  and  as  he  did  most  of  the  talking  I  could  not  interrupt  him  without 
being  discourteous. 

I  had  never  been  placed  in  a  position  of  this  kind  before,  and  as  I  was  not 
familiar  with  the  detail  of  the  arrangement  which  my  engineer  had  made 
with  Mr.  Ferris's  representative  in  New  York  I  immediately  wired  Mr.  Guerin 
to  come  to  Washington. 

The  record  will  show  that  Mr.  Guerin  came  up  and  presented  himself  at 
Admiral  Bowles's  office  and  submitted  a  statement  of  the  entire  transaction, 
which  was  done  voluntarily  and  to  show  our  good  faith. 

I  take  particular  exception  to  Admiral  Bowles's  statement  dated  January  19, 
in  which  he  says  that  "  the  facts  of  the  matter  do  not  permit  me  to  place  con- 
lidence  iu  this  statement,  although  it  may  have  been  true  as  far  as  it  concerns 
Jahncke  himself." 

Admiral  Bowles  has  placed  an  entirely  different  and  wrong  construction  on 
our  relation  to  Mr.  Ferris  and  has  openly  intimated  that  they  were  made  for 
ulterior  purposes.  As  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  any  of  the  facts,  and  as 
there  is  no  vestige  of  truth  in  it,  I  wish  to  deny  it  emphatically. 

In  the  same  statement  Admiral  Bowles  remarks  that  Jahncke  had  written 
that  "he  does  not  want  the  plans  from  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation/* 
This  is  also  not  a  fact,  and  no  one  knows  better  than  Admiral  Bowles  how 
very  insistent  we  were  and  how  for  nearly  two  months  we  had  been  trying 
to  get  these  details,  and  he  had  absolutely  no  right  to  make  such  a  statement  to 
you,  unless  It  was  qualified,  giving  the  real  facts  in  the  case. 

I  wish  you  to  know  that  our  contract  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
calls  for  a  stipulated  time  for  delivery,  and  a  penalty  of  $300  per  day  Is  im- 
posed for  every  day  each  ship  is  not  delivered  on  contract  time. 

From  our  contract  also  has  been  eliminated  all  labor-protection  clauses,  and 
the  agreement  is  a  strictly  business  contract  without  paternalistic  clauses. 

As  president  of  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  having  signed  such  a 
contract,  it  certainly  was  my  duty  to  see  that  the  work  was  started  immediately 
and  that  it  should  not  be  stopped  for  one  moment,  if  it  was  humanly  possible 
to  keep  it  going. 

Senator  Nelson.  May  I  interrupt  you  there,  Mr.  Jahncke?  You 
speak  of  the  penalty  for  any  delay  of  delivery.  Do  you  get  a  pre- 
mium for  earlier  delivery? 

Mr.  Jahncke,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  premium  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  The  same. 

Senator  Nelson.  $300  for  every  day  in  advance  of  delivery? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Tliank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Jahncke.  But  I  explained  to  Admiral  Bowles  that  Iwas  not 
a  bit  interested  in  the  bonus ;  all  I  was  working  for  was  to  avoid  the 
penalty. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  much  were  you  being  paid  for  each  ship,  Mr. 
Jahncke? 

Mr.  jAnNCKE.  $165  per  ton. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  did  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  $825,000  per  ship. 

Senator  Vardaman.  So  that  $20,000  you  had  to  pay  for  the  plana 
to  Mr.  Ferris  is  just  that  much  out  of  your  pocket,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Absolutely,  sir. 

Senator  VARDA3rAN.  Did  that  go  to  him? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  To  Mr.  Ferris? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jahncke.  It  went  to  Mr.  Ferris's  representative,  Mr.  Dornin. 
Mr.  Guerin  will  explain  that.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  tho 
time. 
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Senator  Kansdell.  Bight  on  that  line,  were  you  not  to  pay  the 
expense  of  the  plans,  whether  furnished  you  by  the  Shipping  Board, 
as  you  claim,  or  by  an  outside  party,  they  were  to  come  out  of  you, 
were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir;  I  agreed  to  pay  for  those  plans  to  the 
Shipping  Board. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Then  it  was  just  that  much  out  of  your  pocket? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir ;  because  the  total  cost  of  those  plans  from 
the  submarine  company  would  have  been  less,  I  understand,  than 
this  man  wanted  to  charge. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  was  on  a  pro  rata  basis? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes ;  on  the  number  of  ships  they  built. 

Senator  Nelson.  On  the  proportion  that  their  ships  bore  to  your 
ships? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  With  whom  did  you  make  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  I  did  not  make  that  agreement.  My  engineer  made 
that  agreement  with  Mr.  Ferris's  representative  in  tfew  York. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  refer  to  this  $20,000  now.  I  refer  to  this 
proposition  for  paying  your  proportionate  part  of  these  submarine 
corporation  plans. 

Mr.  Jahncke.  You  see,  I  could  not  do  that  until  I  got  authority 
from  the  Fleet  Corporation  to  do  it,  and  when  I  got  authority  from 
the  Fleet  Corporation,  then  I  went  to  the  president  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Co.,  Mr.  Worthem,  who,  as  I  understand,  is  backing  the 
Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  and  to  Mr.  Sutphen,  the  general  man- 
ager, and  I  showed  them  Admiral  Bowles  letter,  and  they  assured  me 
that  I  could  have  the  plans,  and  I  made  that  agreement  with  them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  know  what  those  plans  would  have 
cost  you  if  you  had  gotten  them  from  the  Submarine  Boat  Company? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  They  told  me  that  their  total  cost  up  to  that  time 
was  about  $38,000,  and  that  the  cost  per  ship  to  me  would  not  run 
over — that  is,  the  cost  of  the  plans  to  me  for  my  contract  would  not 
run  over  $6,000  or  $8,000. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  you  were  to  get  the  designs  of  the  ship 
from  them? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  The  detail  and  working  drawings,  shop  drawings. 
There  are  600  sheets  of  that,  you  know. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  know  who  had  prepared  those? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes;  they  were  prepared  in  Mr.  Ferris'  office. 

Senator  Jones.  They  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Ferris? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  So  we  understood  [reading:] 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  my  sole  and  only  desire  in  securing 
this  contract  was  to  build  ships  in  New  Orleans  and  to  build  them  right  and 
as  quick  as  possible. 

I  felt  the  South  was  able  and  had  the  facilities  to  do  its  share  in  shipbuild- 
ing, and  being  a  Southerner  I  felt  a  pride  in  securing  a  contract  for  vessels  of 
the  Fleet  Corporation,  which  would  be  built  in  and  hall  from  New  Orleans. 

Unfortunately  the  local  press  in  New  Orleans  has  given  considerable  pub- 
licity to  Admiral  Bowles  erroneous  statement,  and  as  I  value  most  highly  the 
respect  of  my  fellow  citizens  Jn  the  community  where  I  was  born,  I  can  not  let 
this  insinuation  stand  for  a  moment  and  I  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  con- 
vince you  men  that  my  dealings  with  the  Fleet  Corporation  have  been,  as  I 
intended  they  should  be,  honest  and  honorable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ebke8T  Lee  Jahncke,  President. 
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Exhibit  A. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  SO,  1917. 
Capt  Elliott  S.  Snow, 

Division  of  Construction,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  Referring  to  our  conversation  this  afternoon,  we  will  appreciate  it 
if  yon  will  issue  proper  instructions  to  Mr.  Theodore  Ferris  to  secure  from  your 
agent,  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  a  set  of  the  shop-construction  detail 
plans  for  the  5,000-ton  fabricated  steel  vessels. 

Our  contract  price  was  based  on  securing  these  detail  plans  from  the  corpo- 
ration, and  before  signing  contract  the  writer  had  an  agreement  with  your  con- 
tracting manager,  Mr.  George  S.  Radford,  that  these  plans  would  be  furnished  us. 
Respectfully, 

Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Exhibit  B. 

United  States  Shipping  Board, 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  October  SO,  1917. 
Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co., 

Mr.  Ernest  Lee  Jahncke,  President, 

Ebbitt  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  corporation  Is  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  80,  in 
which  you  ask  that  instructions  be  issued  to  the  purchasing  department  to 
have  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  order  six  additional  steel  schedules,  to 
be  consigned  to  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  care  Virginia  Bridge  & 
Iron  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  connection  with  your  contract  No.  93-SC. 

You  are  advised  that  this  is  a  matter  which  you  should  take  up  with  and 
make  arrangements  direct  with  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  No.  5  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City. 

We  are  inclosing  herewith  copy  of  our  letter  of  this  date  to  our  representa- 
tive at  New  York  on  this  subject. 

Very  truly,  yours,  P.  T.  Bowles, 

Manager,  Division  of  Construction. 


Exhibit  C. 

United  States  Shipping  Board, 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  October  SO,  1917. 

Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co., 

Mr.  Ernest  IjCC  Jahncke,  President, 

Ebbitt  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  corporation  is  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  30,  in 
which  you  ask  that  instructions  be  issued  to  the  technical  department  to  have 
the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  furnish  a  set  of  the  shop  construction  detail 
plans  for  the  5,000-ton  fabricated  steel  vessels. 

You  are  advised  that  this  is  a  matter  which  you  should  take  up  with,  and 
make  arrangements  direct  with  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  5  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City. 

We  are  inclosing  herewith  copy  of  our  letter  of  this  date  to  our  representative 
at  New  York  on  this  subject 

Very  truly,  yours,  A.  T.  Bowles, 

Manager  Division  of  Construction, 
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EXHIBIT   D. 

(Copy.) 

October  30, 1917. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Cox,  Representative, 

6  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sib:  There  is  inclosed  herewith  copy  of  letter  from  the  Jahncke  Ship- 
building Co.,  under  date  of  the  80th  instant ;  also  copy  of  our  reply  thereto. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation  making  their 
arrangements  direct  with  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  to  obtain  these  plans. 
Very  truly,  yours, 


Manager  Division  of  Construction. 


Exhibit  E. 

(Copy.) 

November  7,  1917. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Sutphen, 

General  Manager  Submarine  Boat  Corporation, 

5  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Sutphen  :  This  will  introduce  to  you  my  chief  engineer,  Mr.  L.  H. 
Guerin,  whom  I  have  written  you  about,  and  who,  together  with  representatives 
of  the  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  wish  to  go  over  the  details  of  the  arrangement 
which  I  made  with  your  president  and  yourself  in  Washington  on  October  31, 
in  reference  to  furnishing  us  detailed  shop  drawings  and  steel  bills  of  material 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  5,000-ton  fabricated  steel  vessels  we  are 
building  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
By ,  President 


Exhibit  F. 

(Copy.) 

November  14,  1917. 
Mr.  Theodore  Ferris, 

SO  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  advise  you  that  we  have  secured  authority  from 
Admiral  Bowles,  shipyard  construction  division,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
to  secure  from  the  agents,  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  copies  of  all  of 
their  general  and  detail  plans  and  shop  details,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  their  bill 
of  material  for  the  steel  required  in  the  construction  of  these  vessels. 

In  accordance  with  this  authority,  I  had  conference  with  Mr.  Worthem,  the 
president  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Sutphen,  general 
manager,  as  I  was  leaving  Washington  last  week,  to  this  effect,  that  we  would 
agree  to  pay  our  proportion  of  the  cost  of  preparing  these  details,  which 
they  assured  us  would  not  exceed  $0,000. 

Therefore,  this  is  your  authority  to  secure  from  them,  and  Is  in  accordance 
with  our  agreement,  that  they  will  furnish  to  you,  all  of  these  details  and 
general  drawings  and  their  material  list. 

We  would  appreciate  if  you  will  carefully  check  over  these  drawings  and  have 
them  properly  approved  in  order  that  we  may  submit  them  to  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  at  Washington  for  the  final  approval  of  the  construction 
division. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Jaiincke  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
By ,  President. 
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I  Exhibit  O. 

[Telegram.] 
(Copy.) 

New  York,  November  U,  1917. 
Commodore  E.  L.  Jahncke, 

81 4  Howard  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  La.: 

Sutphen  declined  to  give  any  drawings  until  his  first  unit  is  erected  to  elimi- 
nate his  responsibility,  and  also  says  that  only  small  part  of  plans  are  com- 
pleted. This  is  final  with  him,  and  the  next  step  must  be  taken  in  Washington 
or  we  must  make  our  own  plans.  Wire  me  instructions  at  once,  regardless  of 
time.    Will  remain  here  until  we  settle  this  most  Important  question. 

L.  EL  Guerin. 


Exhibit  H. 

[Telegram.] 

(Ccpy.) 

New  Orleans,  La.,  November  15, 1917. 
L.  H.  Guerin,  Hotel  McAlpin: 

Suggest  you  see  Ferris  at  once.  Believe  he  will  be  able  to  adjust  matters  sat- 
isfactorily. If  this  can  not  be  done,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  see  Capt 
Snow  In  Washington. 

Ernest  Lee  Jahncke. 


Exhibit  I. 

(Copy.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  16,  1917. 
Submarine  Boat  Corporation, 

Pine  and  Nassau  Streets,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  With  further  reference  to  the  above  subject,  it  is  desired  that 
without  in  any  way  Interfering  with  the  progress  of  your  own  vessels  you 
arrange  to  furnish  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.  the  information  desired  by 
them  on  terms  satisfactory  to  you  as  promptly  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
construction  of  the  vessels  under  their  contract  shall  proceed  without  unneces- 
sary delay. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  corporation  that  in  supplying  the  Jahncke  Ship- 
building Co.  with  fabricating  plans,  specifications,  bills  of  materials,  etc.,  you 
do  so  with  the  direct  understanding  between  your  corporation  and  the  Jahncke 
Co.  that  by  supplying  this  information  you  in  no  way  whatsoever  assume  any 
responsibility  for  its  accuracy  and  that  the  Jahncke  Co.  will,  on  its  own  part, 
have  to  take  care  of  any  changes  or  departures  of  any  kind  whatsoever  from 
your  plans  and  specifications  necessary  for  use  in  connection  with  their  own 
contracts. 

The  corporation  suggests  that  your  arrangements  with  the  Jahncke  Co.  con- 
fine itself  to  nn  agreement  to  supply  them  with  copies  of  bills  of  materials 
already  sent  by  you  to  the  mills,  blue  prints  of  fabricating  drawings  already 
approved  by  the  classification  societies  and  by  the  representative  of  the  cor- 
poration, together  with  similar  information  relating  to  the  construction  of  the 
vessels  in  general  and  that,  from  time  to  time,  as  information  of  this  character 
is  completed  and  issued  by  you,  copies  of  same  be  transmitted  to  the  Jahncke 
Shipbuilding  Co. 

The  corporation  will  be  pleased  to  receive  an  expression  of  opinion  from  you 
promptly  upon  receipt  of  this  letter,  as  it  is  very  desirous  that  this  matter 
shall  be  set  in  operation  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  F.  T.  Bowles, 

Manager  Division  of  Construction. 

Mr.  Hunter, 

Representative  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Guerin, 

Care  of  New  Ebbitt  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Exhibit  J. 
[Telegram.] 

(Copy.) 

Nfcw  Orleans,  La.,  November  21 ',  1917. 
Admiral  F.  T.  Bowles, 

Manager  Division  of  Construction 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  we  have  tried  to  effect  arrangements 
with  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  for  plans,  but  have  been  turned  down  twice 
by  Mr.  Sutphen.  Have  thus  lost  40  days  and  con  not  wait  any  longer.  Have 
Just  completed  arrangements  for  new  plans  to  be  rushed  to  completion,  working 
day  and  night 

Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 


Exhibit  K. 

[Telegram.] 

(Copy.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  28,  1917. 
Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co., 

New  Orleans,  La.: 

Tour  telegram  27.  Consider  you  have  acted  contrary  our  arrangement**. 
We  advised  Guerln  Saturday,  24,  corporation  would  arrange  you  secure  fabri- 
cating information  from  Submarine  Boat  and  would  telegraph  when  details 
arranged.  Matter  now  concluded  and  fabricating  information  will  be  for- 
warded promptly  on  basis  already  explained,  compensation  not  to  exceed 
$2,000  a  vessel.  Telegraph  immediately  if  prefer  continue  new  arrangement 
you  have  made  or  accept  information  from  Submarine  Boat. 

Bowles,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 


Exhibit  L. 

[Telegram.] 

(Copy.) 

New  Orleans,  November  SO,  1017. 
Admiral  F.  T.  Bowles, 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Owing  absence  from  city,  at  shipbuilding  plant,  was  unable  reply  your 
wire  regarding  plans  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  for  our  use.  We  regret 
extremely  the  unfortunate  delay  which  we  were  placed  in,  not  being  able  se- 
cure these  plans  last  40  days  through  no  fault  of  ours,  and  in  view  of  terms 
of  contract  it  was  most  important  for  us  take  quick  action  get  definite  results. 
We  can  not  explain  matter  fully  in  telegram  and  are  writing  to-day  full  par- 
ticulars. In  view  of  fact  that  new  plans  will  be  considered  by  Lloyds  much 
better  ship  than  those  of  Submarine  design  we  feel  we  are  protecting  interest 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  by  this  procedure. 

Ernest  Lee  Jahncke. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Jahncke,  if  I  understand  you  correctly, 
you  entered  into  a  contract  on  the  18th  day  of  October  to  build  these 
ships  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  your  contract  was  secured  after  very  con- 
siderable delay.  You  had  been  here  in  all,  you  said,  about  seven  years 
trying  to  get  a  contract,  and  prior  to  signing  the  contract  you  had  a 
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distinct  and  positive  understanding  that  the  plans  were  to  be  fur- 
nished you  ? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  contract  does  not  say  that,  Mr.  Jahncke. 

Mr.  Jahncke.  I  know  that,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Explain  that.     . 

Mr.  Jahncke.  It  is  a  question  of,  I  think 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  At  first  the  Fleet  Corporation  was 
to  furnish  the  plans,  and  he  stated  they  refused  to  sign  it  on  that 
account,  although  afterwards  he  told  him  it  would  be  all  right  and 
to  furnish  the  plans. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  there  anybody  that  will  back  you  up,  who 
will  confirm  you  in  that? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  That  will  not  be  denied  by  the  Fleet  Corporation; 
it  will  not  be  denied  by  Admiral  Bowles,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Red- 
ford,  the  contract  manager,  will  be  glad  to  make  that  statement  to 
you  gentlemen. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  you  had  a  distinct  understanding  with 
him  that  the  Fleet  Corporation  was  to  furnish  the  plans  ? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Although  the  contract  you  signed  states  that 
the  contractor  is  to  furnish  the  plans  ? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  You  understand,  I  had  been  up  here  so  long,  and 
I  was  to  get  the  contract,  that  I  signed  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Please  tell  us  what  lawyer  represented  you  ? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  I  did  not  have  any  lawyer  at  alL 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  came  here  without  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  I  came  by  myself  and  all  the  other  shipbuilders  had 
their  attorneys,  but  I  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  having  a  lawyer. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Have  you  a  lawyer  now  i 

Mr.  Jahncke.  No,  sir;  this  is  a  business  matter. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  see  any  necessity  of  having  an  attor- 
ney to  determine  upon  a  contract  with  the  Shipping  Board  ? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Redford  was  extremely  fair. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  Mr.  Ferris  present  at  any  of  the  talks  with 
reference  to  your  plans? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  even  know  Mr.  Ferris  at  that 
time. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  they  say  anything  about  who  would  have  de- 
signs for  you  ? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  No,  sir.  But  at  that  time  Mr.  Ferris's  representa- 
tive, at  the  technical  department  of  the  Shipping  Board 

Senator  Jones  (interposing}.  That  is  the  designing  part,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  asked  Mr.  Walton,  the  attor- 
ney, and  I  asked  two  or  three  of  the  other  men  of  the  legal  de- 
partment to  please  telephone  over  to  Mr.  Ferris's  office  to  get  the 
plans,  and,  as  I  stated  in  my  communication,  for  10  days  I  just 
simply  went  in  circles. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  plans  that  you,  Mr.  Jahncke,  were  to  get 
were  the  plans  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  Submarine  Boat 
Co.! 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Practically. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  were  to  build  the  same  kind  of  ships  f 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Nelson.  And  therefore  it  was  assumed  that  these  plans 
would  do  for  you  as  well  as  them? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Jahncke,  after  you  signed  the  contract,  did 
you  and  your  agents  make  every  effort  to  get  the  plans  in  order 
that  you  might  go  ahead  with  your  contract;  and  how  long  was  it 
before  you  finally  got  them,  if  you  ever  got  them? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  It  was  56  days — and,  practically,  it  was  nearly 
two  months.  I  was  in  New  Orleans  when  I  got  the  telegram  from 
my  engineer,  Mr.  Guerin,  who  advised  me  that  Mr.  Sutphen  would 
not  furnish  these  plans. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Then  you  sent  Mr.  Guerin  up  here? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  He  was  up  here  when  he  sent  me  the  telegram.  I 
was  in  New  Orleans  when  all  this  occurred. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  he  conducted  the  transaction  with  Mr. 
Ferris 

Senator  Harding  (interposing).  Maybe  we  will  get  at  the  point 
in  this  issue  if  I  ask  Mr.  Jahncke,  after  his  very  proper  defense  of 
his  motives  in  this  matter :  How  did  you  come  to  nave  a  change  in  the 
plans  from  the  original  design  for  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.,  and  was 
the  suggested  cheapening  of  the  product  yours  or  Mr.  Ferris's?  If 
you  will  just  go  into  this,  you  will  clear  up  the  thing  that  has  led  to 
some  little  aspersion. 

Mr.  Jahncke.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
cheapening  in  the  ship,  but  my  engineer  will  explain  that  to  you. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Guerin  is  here  and  will  go  into  the  extent 
and  give  us  the  whole  matter  in  detail,  I  think,  Senator  Harding. 

,  Mr.  Jahncke.  Our  plans  are  different,  because  we  are  to  use  re- 
ciprocating machinery. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  mean  reciprocating  engines? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  The  old-style  reciprocating  machinery,  whereas  the 
Submarine  Boat  Co.  has  a  turbine.  I  tried  to  bid  on  the  submarine 
Boat  Co.  type,  but  I  could  not  get  anybody  to  give  me  figures  on  the 
turbine  outfit.  The  General  Electric  Co.  and  the  Westinghouse  peo- 
ple were  all  tied  up  with  contracts  for  the  Government,  and  I  did  not 
know  many  of  these  people  up  here  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
and  I  found  out  that  the  Fleet  Corporation  had  12  engines  down  at 
Baltimore,  which  somebody  had  ordered,  and  they  had  no  disposition 
for  them,  and  my  old  proposition  was  based  on  utilizing  these  engines 
which  had  not  been  placed  at  the  time. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  plan  to  use 
the  reciprocating  engines? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  many  ships  did  you  contract  to  build  ? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  My  contract  and  all  my  expenses  was  figured  on  12 
ships,  and  they  only  gave  me  a  contract  for  6  with  an  option  for  6 

more. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  had  a  contract  for  5,000-ton  ships,  and  I 
will  ask  you  what  is  the  capacity  of  the  ships  you  are  actually  build- 
ing? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  I  think  Mr.  Guerin  could  give  you  that  more  ex- 
actly, but  I  understand  from  him  that  the  ships  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion will  get  from  us  will  be  actually  5,500  tons,  although  they  are 
only  paying  for  5,000-ton  ships. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  Yours  carry  500  tons  more  than  you  contracted 
to  give  ? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  another  point  I  wanted  to  bring 
out,  that  we  did  not  figure  at  all  on  the  military  requirements;  they 
were  not  in  the  specifications  which  we  bid  on,  but  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  sign  the  contract  I  was  told  that  I  would  have  to  include  the 
military  requirements,  and  I  asked  them  to  give  me  at  that  time  the 
specifications  on  it,  but  they  had  no  specifications,  because  it  was 
just  simply  decided  to  put  military  requirements  on  all  merchant 
vessels;  and  so  I  signed  the  contract  with  the  understanding  that  I 
would  put  those  military  requirements  in  the  vessel.  I  understand 
now  that  those  requirements  will  call  for  an  expenditure  of  $25,000 
per  ship,  which  I  did  not  figure  on  at  all,  and  so  I  stand  to  lose  to 
that  extent. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Jahncke,  after  making  these  efforts  to  get 
these  plans  and  specifications  for  56  days,  then,  if  I  understand  you 
correctly,  your  engineer  and  representative,  Mr.  Guerin,  went  to  Mr. 
Ferris  ? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  After  Mr.  Sutphen,  as  I  understand  it,  refused  to 
give  us  the  plans,  Mr.  Guerin  was  in  New  York,  and  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  and  so  he  went  to  see  Mr.  Dornin,  Mr.  Ferris's  representa- 
tive, and  he  wired  me  to  that  effect,  and  I  wired  him  back  to  use  his 
judgment,  that  I  would  be  satisfied  with  his  judgment  in  the  matter, 
and  he  made  this  tentative  arrangement  with  Mr.  Ferris's  representa- 
tive in  New  York  City. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Was  there  any  concealment  about  it  on  your 
part,  and  did  you  tell  Admiral  Bowles  ail  about  it? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Why,  absolutely. 

Senator  Harding.  Was  there  at  any  time  any  suggestion  that  you 
see  Mr.  Ferris's  agent  from  anybody? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  I  do  not  quite 

Senator  Harding.  Did  anybody  other  than  your  own  engineer  sug- 
gest seeing  Mr.  Ferris's  agent  about  these  plans? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  But  our  contract  calls  for  Ferris 
type  of  boat,  that  is  what  is  in  the  contract — it  stipulates  the  Ferris 
type,  and  Mr.  Guerin  naturally  went  to  Mr.  Ferris  in  New  York 
City — that  is,  to  his  office.  I  think  that  he  could  clear  up  that  situa- 
tion better  than  I  did,  because  he  carried  out  the  transaction. 

Senator  Ransdell.  After  you  understood  that  Mr.  Ferris's  author- 
ized agent  had  agreed  to  give  you  the  plans,  you  came  up  here  and 
spoke  to  Admiral  Bowles  about  the  matter,  treating  it  just  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  he  objected  and  said  it  would  not  do  and  would 
have  to  have  other  arrangements. 

Mr.  Jahncke.  I  went  into  his  office  and  explained  the  whole  matter 
to  him.  There  was  not  any  secrecy  about  the  matter ;  every  blue  print 
that  would  be  submitted  had  Mr.  Ferris's  name  on  it  as  a  naval  archi- 
tect in  New  York  City.  I  did  not  know  what  arrangement  Mr.  Ferris 
had  with  the  Fleet  Corporation,  but  I  did  not  think  my  engineer  had 
done  wrong  in  making  this  arrangement  with  his  representative  in 
New  York  City. 

Senator  Jones.  How  long  after  this  arrangement  had  been  made 
with  Ferris's  representative  until  you  came  up  here? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  I  think,  about  10  days. 
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Senator  Jones.  Now,  then,  you  understood,  when  you  came  up,  that 
this  arrangement  about  the  plans  was  completed? 

Mr.  Johncke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  that  these  plans  would  be  prepared  by  Mr. 
Ferris's  office? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  jrou  would  pay  him  $20,000  ? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  so  went  and  told  Admiral  Bowles. 

Senator  Jones.  That  was  10  days  after  the  transaction  had  been 
made  by  your  engineer  here? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  account  for  the  failure  of  the  Sub- 
marine Boat  Co.  to  give  you  those  plans?  Do  you  know  why  they 
refused  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  As  I  say  in  my  letter,  I  was  in 
New  Orleans  when  I  received  that  telegram  from  Mr.  Guerin. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  say  that  the  application  of  the  mili- 
tary requirements  to  merchant  vessels  would  cost  you  $25,000  more 
than  you  expect  to  pay,  and  you  paid  about  $15,000  or  $18,000  more 
for  the  plans  than  you  expected  to  pay? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Making  a  difference  of  about  $42,000  or 
$43,000  on  the  contract?  Still  that  would  leave  you  a  pretty  good 
margin. 

Senator  Harding.  You  figure  that  wrong,  Senator  Vardaman.  If 
I  understand  him,  he  pays  an  outright  figure  for  the  plans. 

Senator  Vardaman.  He  thought  they  would  cost  him  about  $6,000 
and  he  paid  $20,000. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  for  all  the  ships;  he  does  not  repeat  it 
for  each  ship. 

Senator  Vardaman.  There  is  a  difference. 

Senator  Harding.  $170,000 — $25,000  a  ship  for  military  equipment 
and  $20,000  for  plans  on  six  ships  would  be  $170,000. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  much  for  each  ship.  I  thought  they  were 
all  built  after  one  plan. 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  Senator  is  talking  about  the  mili- 
tary requirements. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  you  do  not  have  to  pay  him  $20,000  for 
each  plan? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Then  that  is  about  $42,000  more  than  you 
expected  to  pay,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  say,  you  must  have  gotten  a  pretty  broad 
margin  in  that  contract? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  That  is  where  you  are  wrong,  Senator.  I  doubt 
if  we  will  make  3  per  cent  on  the  contract.  I  want  to  tell  you,  sir, 
that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  building  12  submarine  chasers  at 
$52,000  apiece,  and  I  wouid  have  cleaned  up  $20,000  per  boat.  I 
would  have  made  a  very  good  profit.  But  I  did  not  want  to  do  that; 
I  wanted  to  build  ships. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  you  building  a  fabricated  ship? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  I  am  building  a  modified  fabricated  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  discussion  with  Mr.  Ferris 
about  modifications  and  changes,  and  why  they  were  changed? 
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Mr.  Jahncke.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  My  engineer,  Mr.  Guerin,  at- 
tended to  that  whole  business.    I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  that,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  are  not  a  ship  engineer  yourself? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  No,  sir.  Senator  Vardaman,  do  you  not  believe 
I  am  right  in  this  matter,  if  you  will  allow  me,  before  you  go  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  have  not  seen  anything  from  your  statement 
to  cause  me  to  think  otherwise.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  been  a 
victim ;  instead  of  pinching  anybody,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  somebody 
had  held  you  up. 

Senator  Ransdell.  He  certainly  has  been  fair  and  open  all  the 
way  through,  trying  to  do  his  best. 

Senator  vardaman.  I  think  somebody  held  up  on  those  plans. 

Senator  Ransdell.  He  should  have  got  the  plans.  [To  Mr. 
Jahncke:]  You  are  working  on  somebody's  plans  now.  Can  you 
tell  us  what  they  are  charging  you  for  those  plans!  Do  you  know, 
really — have  you  got  figures  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  No,  sir,  I  have  not — yes,  we  have  got  one  state- 
ment from  the  Shipping  Board,  saying  that  the  plans  were  up  to 
that  time,  I  think,  about  $3,000. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  have  only  got  part  of  the  plans? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  have  not  begun  to  do  very  much  ? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  gentlemen  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Jahncke 
any  further  questions? 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  not. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  L.  H.  GUEBIN,  CHIEF  ENGINEER  JAHNCKE 

SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Guerin,  will  you  give  us  your  name? 

Mr.  Guerin.  L.  H.  Guerin. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Where  were  you  born  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  In  France. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Twenty-one  years. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  New  Orleans  your  residence? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Now;  yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  what  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Consulting  engineer  up  to  last  September,  and  now 
chief  engineer  for  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  you  would  like  me  to  do  so,  I  will  read  your 
statement.     [Reading :] 

New  Orleans,  February  2,  1 018. 

The  chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  on   Commerce.  United  States 
Senate,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  read  very  carefully  some  correspondence  and  documents 
sent  to  your  committee  by  Mr.  Piez,  manager  of  the  Fleet  Corporation,  and 
incorporated  in  the  hearings  at  your  meeting  on  January  2S,  1918.  The  corre- 
spondence and  documents  covering  the  transactions  between  the  Jahncke  Ship- 
building Co.,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  Mr.  Ferris  are  printed  on 
sheets  Nos.  82,  86,  87.  88,  89.  90,  and  91  DDH. 

In  further  elucidation  of  the  matters  covered  by  said  correspondence  and 
documents,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  statements . 

There  are  three  separate  and  well-defined  subjects  covered  by  the  corre- 
spondence and  documents,  to  wit : 
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First.  An  agreement  between  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  Mr.  Ferris 
for  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  for  the  vessels  covered  by  con- 
tract No.  93SC. 

Second.  A  claim  by  Admiral  Bowles  that  the  new  plans  are  only  a  change 
from  the  intended  original  plans. 

Third.  A  claim  by  Admiral  Bowles  of  a  large  saving  in  cost  of  construction 
under  the  new  plans  and  an  intimation  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
tractor to  profit  by  same. 

The  first  subject  is  the  only  one  which  should  have  been  brought  to  your 
attention  as  it  covers  matters  which  are  now  under  investigation;  namely,  the 
relations  of  Mr.  Ferris  in  his  capacity  as  naval  architect  and  consulting  engi- 
neer with  agents  and  contractors  for  the  Fleet  Corporation. 

The  second  and  third  subjects  are  well  covered,  and  provided  for  in  Article 
VII  of  our  contract  with  the  Fleet  Corporation,  representing  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  should  have  been  made,  when  definitely  proved,  the  subject 
of  correspondence  between  the  Fleet  Corporation  and  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  contract. 

However,  as  Admiral  Bowles  has  seen  fit  to  bring  these  matters  to  your 
attention,  I  will  beg  leave  to  present  our  side  of  the  case.  • 

Subject  1.  An  agreement  between  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  Mr.  Ferris 
for  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  for  the  vessels  covered  by 
contract  No.  93SC. 

From  the  evidence  already  in  your  records  and  that  presented  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Lee  Jahncke  in  his  testimony  of  even  date,  there  will  be  no  doubt  in  your 
minds  as  to  the  following  facts: 

That  the  plans  were  to  be  furnished  to  us  by  the  Fleet  Corporation. 

That  from  October  19  to  November  27,  1917,  we  made  every  conceivable 
effort  to  procure  said  plans,  without  success. 

That  Admiral  Bowles  was  unable  to  force  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation, 
agents  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  to  deliver  to  us  the  said  plans 
upon  our  tender  of  payment  and  our  guarantee  of  release  in  case  of  errors  in 
said  plans. 

This  is  proof  of  a  loss  of  40  days. 

I  now  refer  you  to  Article  VIII  of  our  contract,  in  part,  as  follows :  "  It  is 
agreed  by  both  parties  that  time  is  the  essence  of  this  contract  *  *  *."  My 
company  was  not  worried  by  the  loss  of  time  on  the  basis  of  a  penalty  of  $300 
per  day  for  failure  to  deliver  on  time,  but  worried  only  by  the  failure  to  de- 
liver on  time  vessels  needed  by  our  Government. 

In  consideration  of  all  the  above-mentioned  facts,  I  applied  to  Mr.  Ferrls's 
New  York  office  for  relief  and  this  part  of  the  transactions  is  well  covered  by 
my  swrorn  statement  now  in  your  records. 

If  I  have  done  wrong  in  applying  to  Mr.  Ferrls's  New  Tork  office,  I  have  done 
so  unknowingly.  I  was  not,  and  could  not,  be  aware  of  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  Mr.  Ferris  by  Admiral  Bowles  in  his  letter  of  September  5,  1917,  and 
thought  that  the  title  of  "  consulting  engineer  "  of  Mr.  Ferris  in  regard  to  the 
Fleet  Corporation's  business  meant,  as  it  does  in  engineering  practice,  that  Mr. 
Ferris  would  devote  some  of  his  time  to  the  Fleet  Corporation  and  the  balance 
to  his  private  clients.  My  thinking  so  was  wrong,  it  seems,  to  the  extent  of 
the  time  elapsing  between  September  5  and  November  21,  1917. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  the  "  fee  "  agreed  upon  between  myself  and  the 
head  man  of  Mr.  Ferris's  New  York  office.  This  fee  was  $20,000.  Was  it  so 
large  and  out  of  proportion  as  to  warrant  the  insinuations  contained  in  Admiral 
Bowles's  testimony?  Was  there  to  be  a  "bonus"  to  me  for  bringing  the  work 
to  the  office? 

As  to  the  size  of  the  fee,  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Jnhncke's  letter  to  Admiral  Bowles, 
dated  November  30,  1917,  and  now  in  your  records,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the 
cost  of  plans  to  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  was,  on  November  1,  approxi- 
mately $38,000.  Said  amount  was  mentioned  to  me  by  Mr.  Sutphen  a  few  days 
later,  and  the  plans  were  still  so  incomplete  that  that  was  one  of  the  reasons 
advanced  by  Mr.  Sutphen  for  his  refusal  to  deal  with  us. 

How  can  there  then  be  enough  in  a  fee  of  $20,000  for  a  complete  set  of  plans 
to  allow  for  a  bonus  to  me  or  anybody  else,  when  the  Submarine  Boat  Corpora- 
tion had  already  paid  about  $3S,000  for  incomplete  plans? 

Although  not  asked  for  it,  I  willingly  gave  a  sworn  statement  of  all  transac- 
tions to  Admiral  Bowles  and  included  one  original  and  one  copy  of  the  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Ferris,  and  I  pride  myself  in  the  fact  that  tills  agreement  pro- 
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tects  most  completely  the  interest  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  and  the  Jahncke 
Shipbuilding  Co.  This  statement,  as  mentioned  therein,  covers  absolutely  all 
transactions  with  Mr.  Ferris's  New  York  office,  and  there  were  no  other  "  verbal  " 
conditions  or  promises  made. 

Please  also  note  that,  according  to  Admiral  Bowles's  telegram  to  my  com- 
pany, dated  November  28,  1917,  we  would  have  had  to  pay  not  over  $2,000  per 
ship  for  the  plans,  or  a  total  of  not  over  $12,000  for  the  six  ships  under  our 
contract 

In  addition  to  this,  we  would  have  had  to  pay  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  make  all  the  changes  necessary  for  the  installation  of  entirely  dif- 
ferent machinery  in  our  ships. 

We  expected  the  Fleet  Corporation  to  furnish  us  complete  plans  in  accordance 
with  promises  made,  but  we  also  expected  to  spend  $20,000  in  paying  for  same 
and  in  having  them  amended  to  suit  our  contract,  and  this  is  the  amount  stated 
by  me  in  my  transactions  for  the  plans  as  the  "  maximum  I  could  afford  to 
pay." 

Next  comes  the  question,  "  Would  It  have  been  possible  for  me,  under  any  kind 
of  promises,  offers,  etc.,  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Ferris  for  our  ships  a  design  made 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  saving  in  materials  (and  thereby  saving  in  cost), 
even  if  the  design  had  to  be  Inferior  to  what  the  Government  expected  to  get 
from  us."  This  is  absolutely  impossible,  as  the  making  and  signing  of  any 
plans  by  Mr.  Ferris  either  for  private  parties  or  for  the  Fleet  Corporation  has 
no  value  until  said  plans  are  checked  and  formally  approved  as  satisfactory  by 
Lloyds  Register  and  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping.  This  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  our  proposed  agreement  with  Mf.  Ferris,  and  our  plans  have  the  full 
approval  of  the  above-mentioned  classification  societies,  with  even,  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  a  better  rating  than  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.'s  design. 

I  trust  the  above  facts  will  eliminate  the  possibility  of  intentional  wrong- 
doing on  my  part  in  applying  to  Mr.  Ferris's  New  York  office  for  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  the  plans  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  our  contract  with 
the  Fleet  Corporation. 

Subject  2:  A  claim  by  Admiral  Bowles  that  the  new  plans  are  only  a  change 

from  the  intended  original  plans. 

The  ships  covered  by  our  contract  could  never  have  been  "duplicates"  of 
those  being  constructed  by  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  as  the  machinery 
to  be  used  by  us  was  entirely  different  from  that  used  by  the  Submarine  Boat 
Corporation.  The  entire  midship  section  would  have  had  to  be  redesigned 
entirely,  and  our  contentions  in  this  matter  are  substantiated  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Ferris  to  Admiral  Bowles,  dated  December  13,  1917,  which  we  find  printed 
in  your  records.  Sheets  Nos.  89  and  90  DDH.  When  we  asked  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion to  furnish  us  with  the  plans  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  it  was 
our  desire  and  intention  to  save  time  by  using  those  parts  of  said  plans  which 
could  be  used  in  our  boats  without  changes,  to  wit,  the  bow  and  part  of  the 
stern  framing,  and  also  get  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  construction  now  called 
M  fabricated  ship  "  and  which  is  new  to  all  of  us. 

When  Admiral  Bowles  failed  in  his  efforts  to  get  us  the  plans  from  the  Fleet 
Corporation's  agents  we  had  to  revert  at  once  to  the  provisions  of  our  signed 
contract,  of  which,  I  trust,  a  copy  is  now  before  you.  Referring  you  to  Article  I, 
paragraph  3,  "  Work,"  you  will  note  that  "  the  contractor  hereby  agrees  to 
construct  at  its  own  risk  and  expense,  in  accordance  with  the  contractor's 
drawings  and  specifications  (all  drawings  and  specifications,  before  binding  on 
the  owners,  must  bear  the  acceptance  of  and  approval  by  the  owner  or  its  duly 
authorized  representative)  [note  that  this  does  not  mention  the  naval  architect] 
hereto  attached  and  made  part  of  this  contract  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  1916  Rules  and  of  Lloyds.     Number  of 

vessels  covered  by  contract, ,  of  the  Ferris  type,  of  5,000  dead-weight  tons 

each ;  10$  knots  speed  at  deep  load  draft." 

Based  on  these  conditions  of  our  contract,  we  have  designed  an  entirely  new 
ship  with  the  exception  that  we  have  maintained  the  same  general  dimensions 
as  to  length,  beam,  and  depth  to  top  of  camber  of  upper  deck  as  were  existing 
in  the  design  of  the  original  5,000- ton  type  of  vessel  as  now  being  built  by  the 
Submarine  Boat  Corporation.  The  only  fault  with  our  design  is  that,  instead  of 
being  able  to  carry  only  5,000  tons,  It  will  be  able  to  carry  in  excess  of  5,500  tons, 
us  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ferris  in  his  letter  to  Admiral  Bowles  dated  December  14, 
3917,  and  a  part  of  your  records.    This  would  hardly  be  considered  as  a  fault 
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If  the  vessel  does  not  cost  more  than  the  original  contract  price  for  a  5,000-ton 
vessel.  Moreover,  from  the  letter  just  mentioned  we  gather  the  fact  that  had 
we  followed  the  design  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  we  would  have  been 
at  fault  anyhow,  as  this  design  shows  a  carrying  capacity  of  5,500  tons,  which  Is 
also  in  excess  of  the  contract  tonnage. 

Our  vessel  will  certainly  be  of  the  Ferris  type  called  for,  as  it  is  designed 
by  Mr.  Ferris. 

As  to  the  other  condition,  namely,  a  speed  of  10$  knots,  it  will  only  be  ascer- 
tained on  the  speed  trial  when  vessels  are  completed,  but  with  practically  200 
horsepower  more  in  our  engine  than  in  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation's  and 
with  admittedly  better  lines,  we  feel  that  the  design  brought  out  by  us  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  our  Government,  and  we  would  deem  it  a  favor,  if  it  was  at  all 
possible,  to  have  the  respective  merits  of  both  designs  reported  upon  to  your 
committee  by  naval  architects  named  by  you  and  also  to  get  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  Lloyds  and  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  if  it  is  within  their 
rules  to  express  such  an  opinion  in  any  other  manner  than  by  the  giving  of  a 
rating  to  the  vessels. 

Therefore  I  claim  that  with  the  exception  of  an  excess  tonnage  we  have  main- 
tained and  fulfilled  the  provisions  of  our  contract,  but  that  ours  is  a  new  design, 
which  we  tendered  for  acceptance  as  "  contractor's  plans." 

Subject  3:  A  claim  by  Admiral  Bowles  of  a  large  saving  in  cost  of  construction 
under  the  new  plans  and  an  intimation  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
tractor to  profit  by  same. 

Even  at  this  date,  with  orders  placed  for  about  half  the  steel  entering  into  the 
construction  of  the  vessels,  it  is  impossible  to  know  if  there  will  really  be  a 
saving  in  the  amount  of  steel  to  be  used.  This  will  only  be  known  after  the 
design  is  fully  completed  and  the  steel  ordered  for  the  entire  construction. 

As  evidenced  by  our  fabrication  and  erection  agreements,  our  bid  was  based 
on  a  total  of  1,650  short  tons  of  steel  per  vessel  (and  we  doubt  very  much  if 
the  new  design  will  show  less  than  that),  and  I  hardly  can  understand  the 
estimate  of  saving  by  Admiral  Bowles,  as  mentioned  in  his  memorandum  of 
January  18,  1917  (No.  87  DDH).  Admiral  Bowles  claims  a  saving  of  over 
$100,000  on  six  ships,  or  over  $16,666  per  ship.  This  is  entirely  ridiculous  and 
far  from  being  in  accordance  with  the  reports  of  the  technical  department,  as 
evidenced  by  Mr.  Ferris's  letters  to  Admiral  Bowles — dated  December  14,  1917 
(No.  89  DDH) — wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  maximum  possible  saving  could 
be  $10,000,  if  we  are  not  credited  with  the  increase  in  tonnage  due  to  decrease 
in  weight  of  steel. 

But  both  Admiral  Bowles  and  Mr.  Ferris  are  wrong.  The  only  saving  we 
can  possibly  make,  for  our  benefit,  is  that  due  to  the  cost  of  the  saved  raw 
materials  to  us,  or,  if  we  admit,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Ferris  in  above  letters,  a 
saving  of  60  tons  of  steel,  the  saving  would  be  about  $3,800  per  ship. 

We  can  not  save  on  the  cost  of  fabrication,  as  our  agreement  with  the 
fabricators  is  based  on  1,650  short  tons  of  steel  in  the  vessels  and  a  saving  of 
60  tons  per  vessel  would  be  equal  to  about  3  per  cent  of  the  total  weight.  A 
contract  for  fabrication  is  always  based  on  the  number  of  pieces  to  be  handled 
to  cover  a  certain  weight  in  a  contract.  It  is,  therefore,  very  easy  for  you  to 
understand  why  the  fabricators  can  not  reduce  their  price  if,  under  the  new 
design,  they  will  only  handle,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  iron  weighing  97  pounds, 
whereas  same  piece  would  have  weighed  100  pounds  under  the  previously  con- 
templated design.  The  difference  in  weight  is  not  considered,  as  the  material 
is  handled  by  a  machine  which  could,  for  the  same  price  and  within  the  same 
time  handle  a  piece  much  heavier ;  but  the  lighter  piece  has  the  same  number 
of  holes  to  be  punched,  the  same  amount  of  work  to  be  performed,  as  the 
heavy  piece,  and  this  is  where  the  cost  goes  in  fabrication.  If  we  call  on  the 
fabricators  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  on  less  tonnage  they  will  insist  on 
charging  us  more  per  ton.  This  is  a  fact  that  you  can  easily  ascertain  by 
calling  on  any  fabricating  company. 

As  to  a  saving  in  the  cost  by  the  use  of  multiple  punching,  this  is  more  than 
"problematic."  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ferris.  If  there  was  a  saving  in  anything 
but  time  of  delivery  of  fabricated  materials  this  method  of  fabrication  would, 
or  should,  have  been  used  by  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  in  the  fabrication  of 
the  vessels  for  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  driving  of  less  rivets  In  the  erection.  Wq 
have  to  provide,  for  the  erection  of  six  ships  only,  equipment  costing  over 
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fl20,000,  which  could  be  used  just  as  well  on  the  erection  of  12  or  13  ships. 
With  such  an  Investment  It  Is  easy  to  understand  why  the  erector  Is  unable 
to  make,  at  this  late  hour,  a  reduction  In  his  price  per  ship.  All  of  us  had  so 
arranged  our  plans  as  to  do  prompt  and  good  work  and  make  such  a  good 
showing  as  to  warrant  the  Fleet  Corporation  in  giving  us  the  six  additional 
ships,  which  are  optional  under  our  contract  and  on  which  our  bid  to  the  cor- 
poration was  based. 

In  exchange  for  the  small  and  problematic  saving  of  $3,800  per  vessel  to  the 
Jahncke  Co.,  we  give  to  the  Fleet  Corporation  a  ship  which  Is  of  better  and 
more  shipshape  construction,  and  will  carry  more  cargo  than  the  other  on 
every  trip  it  will  make  until  goes  to  the  scrap  pile.  Cargo-carrying  capacity 
must  have  some  value  if  we  consider  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  terms  of 
our  contract,  we  shall  be  "  penalized  "  to  the  extent  of  $165  for  each  and  every 
ton  less  in  cargo-carrying  capacity  than  the  5,000  tons  mentioned  in  the  con- 
tract. If  there  is  a  penalty  for  under  tonnage  why  should  Admiral  Bowles 
so  strongly  object  to  a  credit  for  over  tonnage,  when  tonnage  is  what  the 
country  needs  most  at  this  time. 

I  am  sorry,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  to  have  had  to  discuss  here  subjects 
2  and  3,  as  this  discussion  does  not  bring  us  anywhere.  These  matters  will 
have,  as  they  should,  to  be  brought,  under  the  form  of  "  claims  "  by  either  or 
both  parties,  to  the  attention  of  the  general  manager  of  the  Fleet  Corporation 
for  his  decision,  said  decision  being  subject  to  arbitration,  if  unsatisfactory  to 
either  of  the  parties,  and  these  claims  can  only  be  prosecuted  when  full  proofs 
of  the  contentions  are  obtainable  which  is  not  the  case  at  the  present  time,  the 
work  being  incomplete. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  neither  the  Jahncke  Ship- 
building Co.  nor  myself  ever  had  any  intention  of  claiming  anything  not  be- 
longing to  us  rightfully  or  of  making  excessive  profits.  We  only  claim  a  just 
and  fair  reward  for  our  work  as  contractors,  and  nothing  else.  Our  records 
can  easily  be  investigated  In  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  will  certainly  be 
found  such  as  to  place  us  in  a  light  entirely  different  from  that  In  which  we 
are  placed  by  the  statements  made  by  Admiral  Bowles  and  now  a  port  of  your 
records. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

L.  H.  Guerin, 
Chief  Engineer,  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co. 


Mr.  Guerin.  Well,  for  the  reason,  Senator,  that  I  had  been  in 
Washington  and  New  York  for  two  weeks,  going  from  the  Fleet 
Corporation  office  in  Washington  to  Mr.  Sutphen's  office  in  New 
York,  and  was  turned  down  every  time,  without  any  reason  at  all. 
Knowing  that  the  agreement  had  been  made  between  Mr.  Sutphen 
and  Mr.  Jahncke,  I  could  not  understand  the  reason  at  all.  All  I 
could  do  was  to  go  to  Washington  and  ask  for  an  explanation  or  re- 
lief, and  you  wiu  find  in  the  records  presented  by  Mr.  Jahncke  this 
afternoon,  the  last  letter  I  got  from  Admiral  Bowles ;  that  is,  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Admiral  Bowles,  to  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.,  and 
anybody  would  take  that  letter  as  an  order  for  the  plans,  and  I  took 
it  as  such,  and  it  was  such,  and  yet  I  presented  myself  to  Mr.  Sutphen 
and  he  turned  me  down  flat,  saying,  "  I  will  not  give  them.  I  do  not 
think  the  Fleet  Corporation  can  force  me  to  give  them.  I  will  get 
legal  advice  first,"  and  he  said,  moreover, "  I  have  just  had  a  talk  with 
Admiral  Capps  " — I  think  he  said  the  day  after — one  daj  Admiral 
Capps  was  in  New  York,  and  explained  the  matter  to  him,  and  he 
agreed  with  me  entirely.  I  said,  "  It  is  all  oyer;  there  is  no  use  to  go 
any  further.  I  am  not  going  to  fight  Admiral  Capps.  If  Admiral 
Bowles  can  not  get  the  plans,  it  is  just  a  question  for  us  to  get  them." 
Remember,  gentlemen,  all  we  had  at  that  time  was  the  word  of  Mr. 
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Radford,  that  although  we  agreed  in  the  contract  to  furnish  the  plans, 
that  they  would  be  furnished  to  us,  but  it  was  only  a  word ;  it  was  not 
a  written  contract,  and  if  Mr.  Radford  had  been  eliminated  from  the 
Shipping  Board  or  the  administration  changed,  we  would  have  been 
flat,  with  the  contracts  saying  we  must  furnish  our  plans. 
The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Radford,  when  he  said  he  would  get  the 

Elans  from  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.  for  you,  indicate  that  you  would 
ave  to  pay  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  That  was  an  agreement  between  Mr.  Radford  and 
Mr.  Jahncke ;  I  was  not  present. 

Mr.  Jahncke.  That  is  what  he  agreed. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  you  had  to  pay? 

Mr.  Jahncke.  Yes,  sir;  we  never  for  one  moment  contended  we 
did  not  have  to  pay  for  the  plans. 

Mr.  Guerin.  Mr.  Jahncke  made  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Sutphen 
whereby  the  cost  of  plans  to  us  would  not  go  over  $8,000  per  boat. 
That  was,  I  suppose,  in  New  York.    That  was  on  November  1  or  2. 

Senator  Ransdell.  $8,000.  did  you  mean? 

Mr.  Guerin.  $1,000  per  ship,  meaning  about  $6,000  for  our  con- 
tract still.  On  November  28  we  advised  Admiral  Bowles  we  could 
not  wait  any  longer,  and  we  received  a  telegram  from  him  saying, 
"  Now  we  are  ready  to  give  you  the  plans,  and  these  plans  will  not 
cost  you  over  $2,000."  Now,  it  is  really  funny  that  we  can  make  an 
arrangement  with  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.  for  $1,000  or  less  and 
thp  Fleet  Corporation  makes  it  $2,000  or  less.  Of  course,  we  would 
have  to  pay  the  $2,000  just  the  same. 

Senator  Ransdell.  i  ou  had  expected  from  the  first  to  pay  some- 
body for  the  plans  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  We  had  to  spend  $20,000  to  have  a  complete  set  of 
plans. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  understood  that  from  the  first? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Entirely. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  would  have  to  pay  somebody. 

Mr.  Guerin.  We  knew  that  we  would  have  to  pay  somebody. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  you  expected  to  pay  it  to  the  Submarine 
Boat  Co.? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Part  to  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.  and  part  to  some- 
body else,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  changes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  From  the  plans  oi  the  Submarine  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  On  account  of  your  having  different  machinery 
from  what  they  had  been  using? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Yes,  sir;  the  mid  part  of  the  ship  would  have  to  be 
changed  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  understand  those  changes  to  be  to  your 
advantage  and  save  you  something  like  $100,000  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  What  changes? 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  understand  that  those  changes  would  be 
to  your  advantage  and  save  you  something  like  $100,000? 

Mr.  Guerin.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  that  at  the  time.  Of  course, 
we  bought  the  reciprocating  engines,  and  we  knew  at  the  time  we 
bought  them  that  we  would  have  to  have  different  plans  from  the 
Submarine  Boat  Co.  for  the  midship  section  of  the  vessel;  but  of 
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course  if  we  could  have  used  the  bar  framing  and  part  of  the  stern 
framing,  excepting  where  the  shafting  goes,  it  would  be  different 

Senator  Ransdell.  Under  the  plans  which  Mr.  Ferris  was  to  give 
to  you,  would  there  have  been  a  saving  to  your  company  or  under 
what  was  originally  contemplated  that  your  plans  were  to  be;  and  if 
so,  how  much  of  a  saving  ? 

Mr.  Guehin.  Senator,  nobody  knows  at  this  time,  and  I  am  really 
surprised  at  the  naval  architect  making  such  a  statement  when  he  has 
not  completed  his  drawings  yet. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Guerin,  if  there  be  a  saving,  will  that  not 
appear  and  be  thrashed  out  and  adjusted  under  paragraph  7  of  your 
contract? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Entirely,  Senator;  that  is  the  only  time  it  will  be  ad- 
justed. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Before  there  is  a  final  payment  made  every- 
thing of  that  kind  will  appear  and  be  adjusted  under  this  paragraph? 

Mr.  Guerin.  And  be  adjusted  by  the  general  manager  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  then,  by  arbitration,  if  we  do  not  accept  his  decision. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  you  do  not  know  now  whether  there  will  be 
any  saving  or  not? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Nobody  knows. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  said  in  your  written  statement  there  that 
you  possibly  may  use  60  tons  of  steel  less  than  under  the  plans  of 
the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation.    Explain  that,  will  you? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Mr.  Ferris  said  that. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Ferris? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Yes ;  Mr.  Ferris ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Assuming  that  it  be  true,  as  you  have  explained 
here  very  clearly,  you  do  not  know  whether  that  will  result  in  any 
saving. 

Mr.  Guerin.  Oh,  yes 

Senator  Ransdell  (interposing).  Excepting  the  bare  cost  of  the 
material. 

Mr.  Guerin.  Which,  of  course,  we  return  to  the  Government;  we 
do  not  buy  it ;  they  pay  for  the  material  anyhow. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Under  the  contract  the  Government  pays  for 
the  material. 

Mr.  Guerin.  Yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  So  you  could  not  possibly  get  the  benefit  of  that 
even  if  there  was  that  saving. 

Mr.  Guerin.  We  could  not. 

Senator  Ransdell.  All  of  the  material  is  furnished  under  the 
terms  of  this  contract  by  the  Government.  You  do  not  buy  the  ma- 
terial ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  We  give  them  a  list  of  what  we  require  and  they  go 
and  they  pay  for  it. 

Senator  Kansdell.  But  you  pay  for  the  fabricating. 

Mr.  Guerin.  We  pay  for  the  fabricating  and  for  the  erection. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And,  here,  you  do  not  think  the  fabricator 
would  be  willing  to  charge  you  one  cent  less. 

Mr.  Guerin.  Let  me  give  you  a  little  explanation.  Here  is  a  little 
piece  of  steel  [illustrating  with  match  holder],  and,  we  will  assume, 
it  weighs  10  pounds,  and  to  make  it  of  that  shape  it  is  going  to  cost 
you  $10  for  labor  for  shaping  it    Suppose  I  give  you  that  same  $10 
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for  10  pounds ;  that  would  be  $1  a  pound.  Suppose  I  asked  you  to 
make  that  of  lighter  material,  so  that  it  will  weigh  only  5  pounds. 
Could  you  charge  me  $1  a  pound?  Will  you  not  have  the  same  $10 
worth  of  labor  applied  on  5  pounds  instead  of  10  pounds? 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Guerin.  If  it  was  very  large — a  very  great  difference — they 
would  cut  the  price;  but  it  is  only  a  difference  of  3  per  cent. 

Senator  Ransdell.  In  your  written  statement,  I  believe,  you  fig- 
ured out  this  60  tons,  and  if  there  be  60  tons  difference  that  would  be 
about  3  per  cent  of  tne  whole. 

Mr.  Guerin.  Yes ;  that  would  be  a  little  more  than  3  per  cent. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  was  the  date,  Mr.  Guerin,  you  went  first 
to  see  Ferris's  office  or  his  manager  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Guerin.  That  was  on  November  21 ;  that  is,  coming  from  Mr. 
Sutphen's  office. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  had  presented  the  letter  of  Admiral  Bowles, 
which  constituted  an  order  to  Sutphen  on  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  At  12  o'clock. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  then  subsequently  you  went  to  see  Mr.  Fer- 
ris's man. 

Mr.  Guerin.  In  New  York. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  any  statement  at  that  time  made  by  Mr. 
Ferris's  manager  as  to  the  amount  which  would  be  charged  you  for 
these  plans? 

Mr.  Guerin.  We  discovered  that  matter  right  away.  I,  first  of  all, 
asked  Mr.  Dornin  if  he  could  not  make  such  a  plan,  and  after  a  while 
he  said, "  Yes ;  I  think  I  could  make  you  a  design  of  a  boat  that  would 
be  exactly  on  the  same  line,  the  same  type,  as  the  submarine  boat;  but 
I  think  it  would  be  better  rrom  the  point  of  view  of  construction." 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  anything  said  in  that  conversation  about 
the  boat  costing  less? 

Mr.  Guerin.  No,  sir;  there  was  never  anything  said  until  I  read 
that  yesterday  in  Mr.  Ferris's  statement. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  there  anything  in  the  conversation  about 
the  price  he  would  charge  you  for  making  the  plans? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Yes;  we  went  over  the  possible  cost,  and,  as  an  engi- 
neer, I  wanted  to  discuss  that  very  fully.  So  we  counted  the  number 
of  draftsmen,  of  engineers,  tracers,  the  cost  of  blue  printing,  and  so 
on,  and  we  arrived  at  the  price  of,  if  I  remember  correctly,  $1,084 
per  week  for  the  cost  of  these  plans. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  would  aggregate  about  how  much,  please? 

Mr.  Guerin.  We  made  it  aggregate  a  little  over  $25,000. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  then  have  some  negotiation  about  the 
price,  saying  you  could  not  pay  that  much  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  told  him  right  there,  "  Mr.  Dornin,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  go  any  further.  I  can  go  as  far  as  $20,000,  but  I  did  not 
expect  to  pay  more  than  that,"  and  I  asked  him  personally  to  tele- 
phone to  Mr.  Ferris  to  see  if  he  could,  first,  do  the  work;  and,  second, 
do  it  for  $20,000. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  he,  at  your  instance,  telephone  Mr.  Ferris? 

Mr.  Guerin.  He  then  telephoned  to  Mr.  Ferris  from  the  New  York 
office  to  Mr.  Ferris  at  Washington. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  Mr.  Ferris  decline? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Mr.  Ferris  declined  to  discuss  the  matter. 
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Senator  Johnson.  And  then  did  you  and  Mr.  Dornin  come  to 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  begged  Mr.  Dornin  to  help  me  some  more,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  come  to  Washington  with  me  that  same 
evening  and  go  and  see  Mr.  Ferris  and  talk  to  him,  which  could  be 
done  better  that  way  than  by  telephone. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  both  come  to  Washington  that  night? 

Mr.  Guerin.  We  came  together  to  Washington  that  night. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Ferris? 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  at  any  time  meet  him  and  talk  to  him? 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  did  not  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you,  Mr.  Dornin,  and  Mr.  Ferris  meet 
together  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Guerin.  We  never  did. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  reached  here  about  what  time  that  night? 

Mr.  Guerin.  We  reached  Washington  about  half  past  6  in  the 
evening. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  see  Dornin  later  in  the  evening? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Oh,  he  was  with  me. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  know  that,  but  he  went  to  see  Ferris? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  did  not  go  to  see  Ferris? 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  did  not  go,  and  I  waited  for  Dornin,  and  he  came 
back — I  waited  until  11  o'clock  in  the  lobby.  He  did  not  come  back, 
and  I  went  to  my  room,  and  when  he  came  back  it  was  about  11.30, 
and  he  reported  again  a  refusal.  Now,  I  begged  him  again  to  try  it 
again  the  following  morning. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  following  morning? 

Mr.  Guerin.  The  following  morning. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  did  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  The  following  morning  Mr.  Dornin  returned  again 
to  Mr.  Ferris's  office.  It  must  have  been  about  half  past  8  or  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  came  back  at  half  past  11  in  the  morn- 
ing very  much  in  a  hurry,  because  he  wanted  to  get  that  12  o'clock 
train,  or  somewhere  around  that  time,  back  to  New  York.  He  re- 
ported Mr.  Ferris  had  agreed,  as  a  favor,  to  do  the  work  for  us  at 
$20,000. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Until  the  following  day ;  I  left  the  following  night. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  go  to  the  Shipping  Board? 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  went  to  the  Shipping  Board. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  while  in  the  Shipping  Board,  say 
anything  to  anybody  about  having  made  the  agreement  with  Mr. 
Ferris. 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  think  I  mentioned  that  to  Mr.  Cox,  Admiral 
Bowles'  assistant.  I  went  to  the  Shipping  Board  Building  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  our  other  contract,  and  I  met  Mr.  Cox  in  the 
halL  He  said,  "  Come  in,  Guerin;  I  want  to  see  you";  and  I  went 
in  his  office.  He  said,  "  Why  did  you  not  come  to  see  me  when  Mr. 
Sutphen  turned  you  down?"  T  said,  "Mr.  Cox,  that  is  all  right, 
but  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  now?"  "Oh,"  he  said,  "I  think 
I  could  help  vou  out."  I  said,  "I  do  not  think  you  could."  He 
said,  "Why?  "    And  then  I  explained  the  matter  entirely,  especially 
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I  mentioned  the  matter  of  Admiral  Capps  agreeing  with  Mr.  Sut- 
phen.  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  in  that  case  you  are  perfectly  right ;  you  can 
not  touch  it." 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  tell  him  what  you  were  doing  about 
the  plans? 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  told  him  we  were  making  other  arrangements  about 
the  plans. 

Senator  Johnson.  With  Mr.  Ferris? 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  did  not  mention  any  names. 

Senator  Johnson.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Because  they  were  not  made  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  time  was  it  you  saw  Cox? 

Mr.  Guerin.  The  following  evening. 

Senator  Johnson.  Had  you  not  been  told  by  Dornin  at  11.30  that 
Ferris  would  make  the  plans? 

Mr.  Guerin.  That  was  a  preliminary  arrangement;  that  had  to 
be  passed  over  and  signed  by  my  company  and  Mr.  Ferris.  I  am 
not  authorized  to  sign  any  greement ;  nothing  could  be  final,  Senator, 
until  my  company  and  Mr.  Ferris  had  signed  the  agreement. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  sign  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  signed  a  preliminary  agreement;  that  is,  we  put 
down  what  was  agreed  on. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  did  you  sign  the  preliminary  agreement? 

Mr.  Guerin.  On  November  23,  a  quarter  to  12  in  the  morning. 

Senator  Johnson.  Two  days  after  you  came  here  or  the  day  fol- 
lowing? 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  had  been  in  Washington  nearly  10  days. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  were  in  New  York  on  the  21st,  as  I  under- 
stood. ' 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  was  in  New  York  on  the  21st 

Senator  Johnson.  You  came  back  here  on  the  night  of  the  21st? 

Mr.  Guerin.  On  the  22d. 

Senator  Johnson.  On  the  night  of  the  21st  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Yes ;  on  the  night  of  the  21st — yes,  the  22d. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  you  say  the  night  of  the  22d  or  the  night 
of  the  21st? 

Mr.  Guerin.  The  22d. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  came  to  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  To  Washington. 

Senator  Johnson.  Then  it  was  the  morning  of  the  morning  of 
the  23d  at  11.30  that  Dornin  said  Ferris  would  make  the  plans? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  was  it  that  you  then  went  to  the  Shipping 
Board  and  had  the  conversation  with  Cox? 

Mr.  Guerin.  On  the  24th  at  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
first  time  I  met  him. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  you  were  immensely  relieved  at  11.30  when 
you  found  that  you  could  get  Ferris  to  make  these  plans? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  All  right.  When  you  met  Coxe  you  did  not 
mention  Ferris'  name? 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  tell  me  why  you  did  not  mention  Ferris1 
name,  again,  please. 
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Mr.  Guerin.  As  I  said,  there  was  no  arrangement  made.  There 
was  an  arrangement  made  between  Dornin  of  Mr.  Ferris'  office  and 
myself;  that  is,  we  would  put  down  as  agents  what  was  agreed 
upon. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  had, agreed,  had  you  not? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  For  $20,000  for  the  plans  at  11.30? 

Mr.  Guerin.  At  11.30. 

Senator  Johnson.  Why  was  it  you  did  not  tell  Cox  at  2  o'clock 
when  you  met  him? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Beg  pardon  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  I  did  not  catch  your  answer. 

Mr.  Guerin.  First,  I  do  not  think  I  thought  about  it,  the  men- 
tioning of  a  name  at  that  time.  Of  course,  if  I  had  known  what  I 
know  now,  I  would  understand  why  there  was  something  wrong  in 
not  mentioning  the  name. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  else  did  you  see  at  the  Shipping  Board 
besides  Cox  when  you  were  there  that  afternoon. 

Mr.  Guerin.  Many  people,  but  on  other  business. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  see  Admiral  Bowles? 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  -Did  you  call  on  him  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  No,  no;  I  went  to  Mr.  Cox,  or  Mr.  Cox  called  me. 

Senator  Johnson.  Tell  me  some  other  persons  you  saw.  You 
went  there  on  business,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  1  remember  seeing  Mr.  Bender  of  the  Auditing  De- 
partment, and  Mr.  Eastman,  his  assistant. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  else? 

Mr.  Guerin.  And  if  I  am  not  mistaken;  I  would  not  swear  to  it, 
but  I  think  I  met  Mr.  McAuliffe. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  talk  to  any  of  those  gentlemen  about 
your  plans? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Oh,  yes — about  our  plans? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Guerin.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Johnson.  About  having  a  change  of  plans? 

Mr.  Guerin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  was  the  contract  signed  by  you,  or  the 
tentative  program,  or  preliminary  agreement? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Well,  it  was  on  the  23d  of  November. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  that  the  same  day  you  are  speaking  of 
now? 

Mr.  Guerin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  day  you  went  there? 

Mr.  Guerin.  No,  sir,  I  went  there  the  day  after. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it  that  preliminary 
agreement  was  signed? 

Mr.  Guerin.  11.30  or  a  quarter  to  12. 

Senator  Johnson.  At  night? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Oh,  no ;  in  the  morning. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  had  already  signed  it  at  11.30,  when 
Dornin  came  to  you ;  you  had  then  signed  it  f 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  say  we  signed  it  between  11.30  and  12  o'clock,  be- 
cause I  know  he  took  the  12  o'clock  train. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Then,  when  you  were  in  the  Shipping  Board 
the  next  afternoon  you  had  already  signed  the  agreement  f 

Mr.  Guerin.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  and  Dornin? 

Air.  Guerin.  For  the  plans;  yes,  sir.. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  mention  to  anybody  in  the  Shipping 
Board  at  any  time  anything  with  respect  to  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  did  you  leave  Washington  on  that  occa- 
sion? 

Mr.  Guerin.  On  that  same  night  at  10.45. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  at  any  time  see  Ferris  that  afternoon? 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  never  did  since  then.  The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Fer- 
ris was  on  November  19,  which  was  long  before  I  had  all  this  trouble 
with  the  plans. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  ever  try  through  Mr.  Ferris  to  get  the 
contract  from  the  submarine  company  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  To  get  the  plans  from  the  submarine  company? 

Senator  Nelson,  x  es. 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  did  not ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  did  not  ask  him  to  help  you  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  did  not  ask  him  at  all.  I  presented  him  a  letter 
when  I  came,  that  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Sutphen  and  Mr. 
Ferris.  That  was  a  letter  which  is  in  your  records  now,  telling  Mr. 
Ferris  that  we  had  authorization  to  get  the  plans  from  the  Submarine 
Boat  Co.  and  to  please  see  they  were  in  good  shape  and  approved 
before  we  used  them,  which  was  his  official  business. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  any  correspondence  or  any  dispatches  pass 
between  you  and  your  house  on  the  22d  or  23d? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Yes — no ;  not  on  the  22d  or  23d. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  you  entered  into  your  contract  with 
Dornin,  did  you  wire  your  house? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Yes;  there  is  one  telegram  in  here  [referring  to 
papers]. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  what  date  is  that  telegram? 

Mr.  Guerin.  On  November  14. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  I  am  referring  to  the  22d  or  23d. 

The  Chairman.  After  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  any  telegrams  there  from  you  to  your 
house  of  date  the  23d? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Senator,  I  must  have  about — surely  not  less  than  10 
telegrams  every  day. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  wire  after  11.30  on  the  23d,  when  you 
got  a  contract  with  Dornin? 

Mr.  Guerin.  On  the  23d — not  that  I  remember,  because  I  was  leav- 
ing that  same  evening;  I  may  have,  but  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  necessarily,  you  would  wire,  would  you 
not,  completing  a  contract  of  that  importance  and  finally  settling  a 
very  vexed  question? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Excepting  for  this,  Senator,  that  after  I  left  Mr. 
Dornin,  or  after  he  left,  I  was  at  the  Shipping  Board's  office,  which 
means  the  Munsey  Building,  and  what  you  call  F  Street,  and  then 
after  that  interview  with  Mr.  Coxe,  I  saw  him  first  at  2.30,  or  some- 
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where  around  there,  and  he  asked  me  again  to  come  back  at  4  o'clock 
for  "  good  news,"  and  I  came  at  4  o'clock,  and  he  made  me  wait  until 
6.30,  and  then  I  met  him,  and  he  told  me  he  had  seen  Admiral  Capps, 
and  Admiral  Capps  denied  everything,  and  I  remember  that  night 
at  dinner  with  Mr.  Bender  and  Mr.  Eastman,  of  the  Shipping  Board 
auditing  department,  and  I  took  my  train  at  10.45. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  yQU  have  dinner  with  those  two  gentlemen 
of  the  Shipping  Board  that  night  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  at  5.30  did  Mr.  Coze  tell  you  that  Admiral 
Capps  denied  he  ever  said  anything? 

Mr.  Guerin.  At  5.30. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  he  told  you  that  did  you  not  tell  him  that 
you  had  made  arrangements  for  the  plans  with  Dornin  and  Ferris? 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  am  not  authorized  to  give  out  any  information, 
Senator,  until  my  action  has  been  approved  by  my  company.  How 
did  I  know  that  Mr.  Ferris  would  really  sign  a  formal  contract?  He 
never  did. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  did  not  want  to  give  out  any  information 
in  respect  of  your  company  because  they  had  not  authorized  it  as 
yet;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Guerin.  No  ;  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  not  known  to  my 
company. 

Senator  Johnson.  Had  you  had  any  authorization  to  enter  into 
any  agreement  with  Ferris  for  $20,000  from  your  company? 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  have  a  telegram  [referring  to  papers]  in  answer  to 
my  telegram  to  New  York,  as  follows : 

Sutphen  declined  to  give  any  drawings  until  his  first  unit  is  erected  to  elimi- 
nate his  responsibility  and  also  says  that  only  small  part  of  plans  are  com- 
pleted. This  is  final  with  him  and  the  next  step  must  be  taken  in  Washington 
or  we  must  make  our  own  plans. 

Senator  Johnson.  Date? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Date,  November  14. 

Senator  Johnson.  Were  you  authorized  then? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Just  a  minute 

Wire  me  instructions  at  once  regardless  of  time.  Will  remain  here  until  we 
settle  this  most  important  question. 

Senator  Kansdell.  That  was  from  you  and  addressed  to  Mr. 
Jahncke? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  R ansdell.  At  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Yes. 

Senator  Kansdell.  What  was  the  reply? 

Mr.  Guerin  (reading) : 

Suggest  you  see  Ferris  at  once.  Believe  he  will  be  able  to  adjust  matters 
satisfactorily.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  see 
Capt  Snow  in  Washington. 

Ernest  Lee  Jahncke. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Date  ? 

Mr.  Guebin.  November  15. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  did  you  have  any  authorization  from  your 
company  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  $20,000  with  Ferris  ? 

Mr.  Guebin.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  did  you  happen  to  fix  that  sum  so  you 
could  not  go  above  it? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Because  that  was  a  sum  that  we  had  agreed  to  pay  in 
our  estimates  for  plans  and  specifications. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  had  agreed  to  pay  it,  please? 

Mr.  Guerin.  We  had — the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Senator  Johnson.  Then  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.  had  au- 
thorized you  to  pay  $20,000  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  $20,000  was  my  limit. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes.  So  that  you  had  the  authorization  from 
them  in  some  form  or  other  on  the  23d  of  November,  when  you  made 
your  tentative  contract  with  Dornin,  had  you  not? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Oh,  I  had  that  authorization  before  I  left  New 
Orleans. 

Senator  Johnson.  Verbally  was  it  given  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Verbally,  of  course,  Senator;  that  was  the  price  that 
was  included  in  the  cost  of  the  ship. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is,  when  you  first  entered  into  a  contract, 
was  it  not,  you  figured  $20,000  for  your  plans  and  specifications? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  first  entered  into  the  contract  on  the  18th 
day  of  October  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  That  is,  we  sent  in  our  bid  on  the  21st  of  September. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  any  telegrams  exchanged  between 
you  and  your  house  later  than  the  14th  or  15th  day  of  November? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Senator,  I  am  not  sure.  There  must  be  some.  There 
were  some  telegrams  in  regard  to  the  matter.  I  never  sent  less  than 
8  or  10  telegrams  every  day.  I  do  not  find  any  originals  for  those. 
However,  I  must  say  that  when  Mr.  Jahncke  wired  me  to  come  here 
I  only  took  the  papers  that  were  really  necessary.  There  may  be 
others,  but  I  douot  it  very  much,  because  I  left  the  same  night  and 
I  did  not  have  much  of  a  chance  to  send  a  telegram.  I  know,  sir, 
there  was  none  to  my  house,  because  I  did  not  get  a  chance. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  mean  your  residence? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  He  did  not  get  a  chance  to  notify  them  that 
he  was  leaving. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  was  the  first  time  you  had  a  talk  with 
Admiral  Bowles  about  the  matter,  after  the  23d  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  never  had  any  until  I  came  to  give  him  a  sworn 
statement  about  the  whole  transaction. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  date  was  that? 

Mr.  Guerin.  That  was  on  December  18. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  are  aware:  Senator,  that  he  has  a  sworn 
statement  in  here  covering  this  thing  in  full  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  two  letters  here,  one  from  Admiral  Bowles, 
which  came  in  this  morning,  and  one  from  Mr.  Piez,  which  says 
[reading] : 

United  States  Shipping  Board, 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  February  \,  1918. 
Hod.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  1).  C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator:  Supplementing  letter  sent  by  Admiral  Bowles  concerning 
Mr.  Ernest  Lee  Jahncke,  may  I  say  that  our  dealings  with  this  company  indi- 
cate that  they  have  the  enterprise  and  energy  to  meet  their  contract  deliveries, 
and  that  we  are  firmly  convinced  of  their  honesty  of  purpose. 
Sincrely,  yours, 

Charles  Piez, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

And  the  other  from  Admiral  Bowles,  addressed  to  me  as  chairman, 
and  to  the  committee  [reading]  : 

United  States  Shipping  Board, 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  February  2,  1918. 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  :  I  am  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Ernest  Jahncke  is  to  appear 
before  your  committee. 

I  beg  to  remind  you  of  the  purport  of  the  statement  which  I  made  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  in  executive  session  that  Mr.  Jahncke  had  made  upon 
me  a  firm  impression  of  integrity  and  reliability  and  that  I  was  very  reluctant 
to  believe  that  he  had  entered  knowingly  into  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Ferris 
to  make  his  plans  with  any  appreciation  of  its  impropriety  or  with  any  Intention 
of  evading  the  terms  of  his  contract. 

This  impression  I  still  retain,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  will  have  an  opportunity  to  form  your  own  judgment,  which  I 
trust  will  confirm  mine. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  T.  Bowles, 
Assistant  General  Manager. 

Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  would  just  like  to  reiterate  one  or  two  ques- 
tions. 

Would  it  have  been  possible  for  your  company  to  have  favored 
anything  under  the  change  in  the  plans,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Ferris?  Could  you  have  saved  anything 
possibly  out  of  that  or  would  anything  have  been  adjusted  neces- 
sarily before  you  settled  up  finally  on  these  ships? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Everything  in  our  contract  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Fleet  Corporation.  We  can  not  buy  a  piece  of  machinery 
worth  $5  without  the  approval  of  the  Fleet  Corporation. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  they  furnish  you  with  all  that  material, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  Guerin.  They  furnish  us  with  all  the  steel. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  they  have  inspectors  that  go  over  it  at 
your  yard? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Everything. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Watching  everything  you  do. 

Mr.  Guerin.  Watching  every  detail. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  is  your  yard? 
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Mr.  Guerin.  At  New  Orleans. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  at  Algiers? 

Mr.  Guerin.  No;  on  the  other  side  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  at 

Madisonville. 

Senator  Nelson.  Across  Lake  Pontchartrain? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Yes;  on  the  river. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  is  about  24  miles  from  the  head  of  Canal 
Street. 

Mr.  Guerin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  get  out  to  the  Gulf  from  your  place? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Oh,  yes,  Senator.  We  have  14  feet  of  water  and  our 
boats  will  not  draw,  equipped,  over  10  feet. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  can  get  out  into  the  sound  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Oh,  yes;  Lake  Pontchartrain,  to  Rigolette  on  the 
Chefuncte,  and  then  out  in  the  Gulf  through  the  channel. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  yes;  past  Cat  Island? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Yes. 

Senator  Kansdell.  Then,  Mr.  Guerin,  there  could  not  have  been 
any  motive  on  vour  part  to  get  these  plans,  except  that  you  were 
building  a  Ferris  type  of  boat,  and  you  failed  absolutely,  after  pro- 
longed efforts,  to  get  them  from  anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  you  thought  you  were  getting  them  from 
the  architect  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  f 

Mr.  Guerin.  We  wanted  a  Ferris  plant  Our  contract  calls  for 
the  Ferris  type  of  boat,  and  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  that  could 
design  a  Ferris  type  of  boat  except  Mr.  Ferris.  I  was  a  stranger  in 
New  York  and  almost  a  stranger  in  this  country,  and  I  thought 
really  that  if  Mr.  Ferris  was  good  enough  for  the  Fleet  Corporation 
he  surely  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  us.  I  must  admit  I  made  a 
mistake.  I  should  have  thought  about  that.  But  there  could  not 
be  any  question  of  unfair  dealing,  for  the  reason  I  mentioned  in  my 
statement.  Mr.  Ferris  could  not,  if  he  wanted,  cheat  the  Fleet 
Corporation. 

Senator  Hardink.  Mr.  Guerin,  do  vou  not  think  it  a  little  unusual 
that  the  specialist,  working  for  the  Corporation,  should  be  charging 
you  a  fee  for  a  plan,  payable  directly  to  him? 

Mr.  Guerin.  If  vou  will  let  me  make  a  statement,  now,  that  I 
want  you  gentlemen  to  remember:  We  had  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
Ferris  for  a  complete  set  of  plans  for  $20,000,  and  now  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Fleet  Corporation,  and  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor 
that  these  plans  are  going  to  cost  us  $25,000. 

Senator  Kansdell.  Mr.  Ferris  is  now  furnishing  you  those  plans, 
at  least  up  until  the  time  he  resigned? 

Mr.  Guerin.  And  he  would  never  have  been  able  to  make  them 
for  less  than  $25,000. 

Senator  Kansdell.  So  you  are  actually  operating  under  the  plans 
Mr.  Ferris  is  making? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  He  did  not  make  them  for  you,  and  he  made 
them  for  the  Fleet  Corporation,  and  they  are  charging  you  what  he 
had  to  get  for  them. 

Senator  Jones.  And  how  much  was  he  making  them  for  for  you? 
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Mr.  Guerin.  $20,000,  and  he  is  making  them  for  us  for  the  Fleet 
Corporation,  and  that  cost  will  not  be  less  than  $25,000. 

Senator  Jones.  Under  your  agreement  with  Dornin,  you  were  to 
pay  Ferris's  office  $20,1000  ? 

Air.  Guerin.  $20,000  for  the  plans — for  everything  that  goes  into 
the  boat. 

Senator  Jones.  Ferris  and  his  office  would  get  $20,000  more  than 
his  salary  he  was  getting  from  the  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Yes.  There  is  another  question,  gentlemen,  that 
comes  up. 

Senator  Ransdell.  All  right. 

Mr.  Guerin.  It  is  outside  of  the  question,  I  suppose;  but  I  want 
to  show  you  in  what  position  we  are  placed  now.  Mr.  Ferris  has 
resigned,  and  Mr.  Ferris  refuses  to  go  any  further  on  the  agreement 
with  the  Fleet  Corporation.  He  is  a  private  citizen  now;  he  does 
not  receive  any  more  orders  from  Admiral  Bowles.  Where  do  we 
stand  2  We  have  orders  placed  for  5,000  tons  of  steel  out  of  10,000 
tons,  but  he  has  all  the  plans  about  25  per  cent  completed.  If  you 
please,  right  now,  who  is  going  to  give  us  the  plans? 

Senator  Ransdell.  Has  he  refused  to  go  on,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Guerin.  We  have  received  a  notice  that  he  can  not  go  on  until 
he  has  further  instructions  from  the  Fleet  Corporation.  He  has 
asked  for  instructions  from  the  Fleet  Corporation,  and  he  has  not 
got  them. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  are  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea 
right  now. 

Mr.  Guerin.  We  are,  Senator;  and  we  are  ready  to  lay  keels  since 
the  1st  of  November,  waiting  on  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Guerin,  who  is  the  manager  of  Mr.  Ferris's 
office? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Dornin. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Dornin  tell  vou  that  under  Ferris's  contract 
with  the  Fleet  Corporation  that  he  had  the  right  to  continue  his 
office  and  private  practice  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Guerin.  He  did  not  say  so,  Senator,  for  the  reason  that  I 
remember  asking  him  to  telephone  Mr.  Ferris's  office  in  Washington 
to  know,  first,  if  he  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  work,  and, 
second,  if  he  could  see  his  way  clear  to  do  it  for  $20,000  instead  of 
$25,000  that  we  had  found  the  cost  to  be.  Therefore  the  man  surely 
did  not  know  anything  about  Mr.  Ferris's  private  affairs. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  you  did  not  know  anything  about  them? 

Mr.  Guerin.  No,  sir.  Furthermore,  I  think  Dornin  had  been  only 
a  short  time  with  Mr.  Ferris,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  think  he  came 
with  Ferris  when  Mr.  Ferris  moved  his  organization  from  New  York 
to  Washington,  and  I  understand  he  came  from  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  Co. — one  of  these  big  yards. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  summary  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  your 
work  was  greatly  delayed — practically  60  days — after  signing  the 
contract? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Senator,  it  has  not  yet  begun. 

Senator  Harding.  It  is  still  delaved  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  It  is  still  delayed.  We  have  spent  a  world  of  money 
to  build  a  shipyard. 
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Senator  Hardin:  o.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there,  Have  you  been  down 
and  told  Admiral  Bowles  and  the  other  members  of  the  Shipping 
Board  that  you  are  held  up  by  this  situation  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Certainly  we  did. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  they  not  promise  any  relief? 

Mr.  Guerin.  They  promised  nothing;  they  have  not  even  answered 
the  letter  from  Ferris.  What  do  you  want  us  to  do  with  Ferris?  Go 
over  and  make  another  arrangement?  Oh,  no;  I  have  been  burned 
once. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  they  not  promise  you  any  plans  with  which 
you  may  proceed? 

Mr.  Guerin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Since  Ferris  resigned  the  other  day? 

Mr.  Guerin.  Senator,  we  have  been  in  Washington  only  two  days, 
and  we  came  especially  to  appear  before  you,  and  we  could  not  appear 
until  we  had. 

Senator  Harding.  Let  me  make  a  suggestion  to  you.  You  and 
your  president  go  to  the  Shipping  Board  and  find  outdefinitdy  what 
is  going  to  be  done  with  your  contract,and  then  come  here  and 
tell  us. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  good  advice.  If  that  EmergencyFleet 
Corporation  can  not  relieve  a  situation  like  you  are  up  against,  when 
you  are  waiting  to  build  boats,  this  committee  wants  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Guerin.  But,  Senator,  see  where  the  danger  is  now  about  the 
breaking  of  the  relation — we  have  actually  taken  orders  for  5,443 
tons  of  steel  at  $63  average. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  you  ought  to  have  arrangements  for  build- 
ing plans. 

Mr.  Guerin.  And  we  have  not  a  show  of  plans  to  tell  us  how  the 
bonis  an*  to  be  built. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  the  reason  I  make  the  suggestion.  I 
want  you  to  put  the  case  before  them,  and  if  you  do  not  get  instant 
relief  tlfs  committee  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  will. 

Senator  Jones.  Tell  them  to  have  a  naval  architect  assist  you. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  leaves  you  in  a  bad  predicament. 

Mr.  Guerin.  Especially  when  we  are  doing  everything  we  could. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  have  been  doing  everything  they  could 
from  the  first. 

The  Chaikman.  How  far  have  you  got  with  the  ships? 

Mr.  Gttekin.  Everything  is  ready. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  laid  a  keel  yet? 

Mr.  Guerin.  We  can  not  get  any  steel.  In  order  to  lay  keels  we 
have  to  have  plans  to  lay  it  by. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  you  have  not  got  any  of  them  yet? 

Mr.  Guerin.  No;  we  have  placed  orders  without  the  plans. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  a  horrid  state  of  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  adjourn  to  meet  to-morrow  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.40  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  February  5, 1918.) 
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TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  5,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcher  (chairman),  Ransdell,  Sheppard,  Varda- 
man,  Bankhead,  Nelson,  Jones,  Sherman,  Harding,  Calder,  and 
Johnson. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Calder  expected  to  be  here,  but  is  delayed 
on  account  of  the  lateness  of  an  incoming  train.  He  telegraphed 
me  that  he  wanted  to  be  here  when  Admiral  Harris  made  his  state- 
ment, and  has  asked  me  to  wait  until  he  arrives  before  calling  Admiral 
Harris. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Anderson  is  here,  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  the  committee  will  now  hear  him. 

State  your  full  name,  please,  Mr.  Anderson. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HERBERT  J.  ANDERSON,  ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT  MOORE  &  SCOTT  IRON  WORKS,  OAK- 
LAND, CAL. 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  name  is  Herbert  J.  Anderson. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Shipbuilder. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  do  you  hold  now  with  reference  to 
any  shipyard  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Moore  & 
Scott  Iron  Works. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  old  established  concern,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  they  building  ships  too  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  they  been  engaged  in  building  ships  t 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  have  been  engaged  in  the  shipbuilding  busi- 
ness about  seven  or  eight  years.  I  do  not  remember  exactly.  I  was 
not  with  the  plant  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  work  have  they  on  hand  now? 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  are  building  9,400-ton  steel  cargo  steamers 
for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
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Senator  Nelson.  How  many  are  they  building — I  mean  for  the 
Fleet  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  about  8  in  course  of  construction  in  the 
plant,  and  contracts  for  probably  20  more. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  will  you  get  any  of  those  ready — I  mean 
ready  and  afloat  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  three  in  the  water  now,  afloat. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  I  mean  ready  to  go  to  work  on  the  ocean  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  we  are  turning  them  out  just  as  fast  as  we 
can  complete  them,  Senator.  We  got  one  away  some  time  before 
the  fore  part  of  last  week,  and  we  are  completing  them  about  every 
45  days.     That  is  approximate. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  three  completed;  how  many  of  those 
are  in  actual  commission  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  are  three  boats  that  we  have  built — that  is, 
requisitioned  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation — that  are  now  in 
the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Those  were  all  requisitioned  ships  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  now  in  the  service,  are  they? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  completed  at  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  at  our  plant. 

The  Chairman.  And  then,  in  addition  to  that,  you  have  keels 
laid  for  other  ships  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  have  vou? 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  fast  as  a  boat  is  launched,  before  it  is  on  the 
slip,  a  keel  is  laid  in  the  slip  for  another  boat. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ways  have  you  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Five  at  the  present  time.  We  are  now  construct- 
ing two  more,  making  a  total  of  seven. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Approximately  4,000. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  employ  more? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  more  could  you  use? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  could  use  at  least  2,000  more. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  get  the  men  out  there,  do  you  think  t 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  plenty  of  unskilled  labor,  but  we  are 
short  of  skilled  labor. 

The  (^ttairman.  Do  v°u  mean  bv  "skilled  labor"  men  to  drive 

*  ■ 

rivets  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Men  who  are  qualified  as  ship  fitters,  riveters  and 
plate  hangers,  and  slingers.  The  principal  shortage  occurs  among 
those  trades. 

The  Chairman.   In  what  lines  is  the  greatest  skill  required? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  greatest  skill  is  required  by  ft  ship  fitter;  also 
a  plate  hanger 

Senator  Vardaman  (interposing).  Will  you  name  those  again? 

Mr.  Anderson.  A  ship  fitter  and  a  slinger  and  plate  hanger;  they 
have  to  have  some  skill;  and  also  a  riveter. 

The  Chairman.  The  riveters  can  be  trained  within  a  few  weeks, 
ordinarily,  can  thev  not? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  takes  a  little  longer  than  that.  We  are  making 
them  as  fast  as  we  can. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  training  them,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  actually  training  men  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  building  what  are  known  as  fabricated 
ships? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  building  ships  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Isherwood  type. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  they  of  the  fabricated  type — do  you  know 
what  that  means  t 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  fabricating  them  in  our  yards. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  your  own  yards  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  to  say,  you  are  putting  the  plates  together 
in  sections  before  you  put  them  on  the  hulls  of  the  ships  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  transverses  and  the  floors  and  the  intercostals — 
those  parts  of  the  boat  are  assembled  in  our  plant,  and  swung  aboard 
the  snip  complete;  yes,  sir.  Those  things  are  riveted  to  the  deck, 
and  the  shell  plating  is  put  on  in  the  slip. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  outside  sheathing  plate  in  put  on  in  the 
yard? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  all  done  in  the  yard. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  outside  sheathing  work  is  done  on  the  ship, 
is  it  not 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson  (continuing).  And  not  in  sections  that  have  been 
welded  together  outside  of  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  trouble  about  housing  your  em- 
ployees ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  difficulty  has  not  troubled  you  so  far  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir.  A  great  many  of  our  people  live  in  San 
Francisco,  across  the  bay,  and  they  commute  across  to  Oakland. 
Others  live  in  Alameda  and  other  near-by  cities.  The  on\y  difficulty 
we  have  experienced  is  that  we  are  located  about  eight  city  blocks 
from  the  nearest  car  line,  and  the  street  car  company  gets  the  rev- 
enue anyhow,  and  they  do  not  see  their  wav  clear  to  running  a  branch 
line  down  to  our  plant.  That  fact  would  probably  keep  some  men 
from  working  in  our  yard,  owing  to  the  long  walk  to  and  from  the 
street  car  line. 

Senator  Nelson.  Could  you  not  build  and  operate  yourselves  a 
branch  line  from  the  street  car  line  to  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  question  is  whether  it  would  pay  us  to  put 
that  investment  in  a  street  car  line.  The  matter  has  never  been 
discussed  from  that  angle. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way,  what  is  the  situation  with 
regard  to  labor  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  the  labor  situation  is  such  that  we  do  not 
get  the  maximum  output  from  the  men.  due  to  the  fact  of  there 
having  been  continued  raises  in  wages  from  time  to  time  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  which  has  had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  workers. 
Prior  to  our  labor  troubles  out  there  last  fall  we  were  getting  a  fairly 
good  day's  work  from  our  pieceworkers;  those  to  whom  we  were 
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paying  a  piece  price.  They  were  satisfied,  apparently,  and  we  were 
satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  earn  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  A  riveter  earned  an  average  of  approximately  $7 
a  day,  or  a  maximum  of  $7.92  a  day.  That  was  the  maximum  which 
they  themselves  placed  upon  the  amount  which  they  would  produce. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  the  average  per  man  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  $6.75  or  $7  for  the  piecework. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  day  worker  works  by  a  scale  set  by  the 
union  at  the  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  does  the  day  worker  receive  at  the  present 
time — the  average  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  no  average.  It  is  a  rate  set  at  the  present 
time  by  the  wage-adjustment  board.  It  is  $5.80  at  the  present  time; 
at  that  time  it  was  $4.25. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  spoke  of  labor  troubles.  What  were  those 
labor  troubles  you  had  ?    Describe  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  was  existing  an  agreement  between  the 
California  Metal  Trades  Association  and  the  Iron  Trades  Council. 
The  California  Metal  Trades  Association  is  the  employers'  associa- 
tion and  the  Iron  Trades  Council  is  organized  labor.  That  agreement 
expired  in  September,  on  the  15th  of  September,  at  which  time  the 
men  went  on  strike  for,  approximately,  50  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  long  did  that  strike  last  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Fifteen  days. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  was  it  finally  adjusted  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  was  adjusted  on  a  tentative  agreement  that 
they  would  come  back  to  work  pending  such  time  as  the  wage- 
adjustment  board  might  come  from  Washington  and  settle  the 
conditions  permanently.  And  the  men  did  not  accept  the  agree- 
ment, but  merely  worked  on  the  basis  that  thoy  were  to  receive 
retroactive  money  dating  from  the  time  they  came  back  to  work,  at 
whatever  rates  might  be  fixed  by  the  wage-adjustment  board. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  the  piecework,  how  many  rivets 
were  ordinarily  driven,  and  how  many  could  a  man  drive  without 
overworking? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  amount  they  would  drive  would  vary  according 
to  the  price  of  the  riveting;  riveting  on  the  different  parts  of  the  boat 
takes  different  prices;  and  they  would  set  a  limit  for  themselves  of 
$18  for  the  gang  of  riveters  on  the  shell  and  S16  for  the  gang  on  the 
inside. 

Senator  Nelson.  A  gang  would  consist  of  three  men,  would  it? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  three  men,  yes,  sir;  and  those  limits  they  would 
work  to.  Ordinarily  it  takes  400  shell  rivets  for  a  gang  to  make  $18; 
and  sometimes,  where  they  have  smaller  rivets,  or  larger  rivets,  it 
takes  more  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be;  they  may  make  $18. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  what  has  been  the  result  since  the  increase 
in  pay? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  result  has  been  that  we  complained  to  the 
labor  people  that  the  men  were  not  giving  us  as  good  a  day's  work 
as  they  gave  prior  to  the  labor  troubles.  A  committee  of  the  men 
called  on  us  in  the  office,  and  they  said,  k '  Well,  you  have  raised  the 
wages  of  the  day  workers,  and  have  not  raised  the  rates  of  the  piece- 
workers.,, 
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Well,  they  practically  agreed  that  our  piecework  schedule  was 
fair;  in  most  cases  it  was  better  than  that  in  neighboring  plants; 
and  in  most  cases  we  got  them  to  go  back  to  piecework,  inducing  them 
to  lift  this  limit,  and  make  whatever  they  could. 

The  result  for  a  few  days,  was  that  they  did  that,  and  some  of  the 
sang  made  as  high  as  $25  a  day.  But  it  was  only  a  short  period  be- 
fore they  came  back  and  demanded  that  this  limit  be  placed  back 
again.  The  suggestion  was  made  at  the  time  that  there  was  fear 
that  if  they  made  too  much,  we  would  reduce  the  prices:  although 
there  was  no  occasion  ever  given  for  them  to  suspect  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  that  the  situation  now? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  situation  now  is  just  the  same,  yes,  sir; 
although  the  daily  rate  has  been  raised  practically  50  per  cent  over 
what  the  rate  was  before. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  done  by  the  wage  adjustment  board, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  much  did  they  raise  it? 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  made  several  raises  from  time  to  time,  and 
it  has  now  gone  up  to  S5.80,  from  $0.25 ;  so  you  can  see  it  is  more  than 
50  per  cent  increase. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  that  wage  adjustment  board  a  part  of  the 
Shipping  Board  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  wage  adjustment  board,  I  believe,  was  ap- 
pointed either  by  the  Shipping  Board  or  by  the  President:  I  am  not 
certain.  I  know  there  were  representatives  of  all  sides  on  that  board ; 
I  do  not  exactly  know  the  origin  of  the  board. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  say  that  the  reason  they  assigned  for 
putting  a  limit  on  the  piecework  was  that  they  were  making  so  much 
that  you  would  insist  upon  reducing  wages. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  was  only  suggested.  They  did  not  give 
anything  as  a  direct  cause ;  that  was  given  as  a  suggestion. 

Senator  Vardaman.  By  the  laboring  men  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  By  the  laboring  men  themselves;  yes,  sir.  They 
are  so  strict  with  this  limit  that  men  who  have  made  more  than  the 
limit — their  piecework  tags  have  been  subject  to  inspection  by  the 
other  members  of  the  organization,  and  there  have  been  various 
threats  made  to  them  regarding  their  standing  in  the  organization, 
and  threats  of  fines  if  they  persisted  in 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  Working  too  much? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Working  too  much 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  you  give  them  assurance  that  they  would 
not  be  penalized  if  they  did  that  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Only  verbally;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say  that  the 
day  wages  of  your  men  have  been  raised  from  $4.25  to  $5.60? 

Mr.  Anderson.  To  $5.80. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Do  you  get  more  efficient  labor  or  better  re- 
sults at  the  higher  rate  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  get  as  good  results. 

Senator  Bankhead.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Simply  because  in  previous  times  when  wages  were 
less,  when  day  rates  were  less,  there  was  an  inducement  for  a  man 
to  do  piecework,  inasmuch  as  he  could  make  $5.80  a  day  without 
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overexerting  himself  on  that  kind  of  work.  Now  that  he  gets  S5.80 
a  day  anyhow,  without  regard  to  the  amount  of  work  he  does,  whether 
he  ctrives  one  rivet  or  drives  100  rivets,  he  get3  the  $5.80  anyhow; 
there  is  not  that  inducement. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  times  are  you  comparing,  please? 

Mr.  Anderson.  September  and  January. 

Senator  Bankhead.  I  do  not  exactly  get  the  point;  you  were  pay- 
ing $4.25  at  one  time,  were  you? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bankhead.  That  rate  has  been  raised  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Now,  what  labor  did  you  employ  at  that 
time?     What  class  of  labor  did  you  pay  $4.25  a  day? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Riveters  and  calkers. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Any  others  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Ship  fitters  and  machinists. 

Senator  Bankhead.  That  was  the  rate  that  they  were  paid,  the 
average  rate  to  those  people  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir;  that  was  the  scale. 

Senator  Bankhead.  That  was  the  scale  for  those  people  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bankhead.  For  all  of  those  different  classes  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Now,  the  rate  has  gone  up  to  $5.80  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bankhead.  For  all  of  those  classes  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Calkers  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Calkers,  machinists,  riveters,  and  ship  fitters. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Do  you  call  all  of  that  piecework  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir;  we  are  speaking  of  riveters 

Senator  Bankhead  (interposing).  That  is  what  I  want  to  eet  at. 
Now,  you  say  when  you  paid  $4.25  for  that  character  of  work,  you 
got  as  much  work,  or  more  work,  than  you  do  now,  when  you  pay 
$5.80  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  Does  the  $5.80  include  the  war  premium  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  $5.80  is  now  a  part  of  the  permanent  rate. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  would  make  it  more  than  the  $5.80,  would 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  the  $5.80  includes  the  war  premium,  which 
became  effective  February  1. 

Senator  Bankhead.  You  do  not  call  it  a  war  premium;  you  call  it 
a  bonus,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  called  it  a  war  premium  prior  to  February  1, 
and  now  we  call  it  a  day  rate. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Why  did  you  add  that  amount — to  increase 
the  rates  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  did  not  add  it.  It  was  done  by  the  Emergency 
Board,  or  by  the  Fleet  Corporation,  one  or  the  other.  I  know  it  had 
a  tendency — to  use  a  slang  expression — to  "raise  the  dickens"  with 
us  out  there. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  the  purpose  of  it  was  to  expedite  the 
work? 
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Senator  Bankhead.  The  result  of  all  this  is,  as  I  understand  you, 
that  the  higher  the  rate  of  wages  that  is  paid,  the  less  work  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  because  piecework  has  been  discouraged. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  because  piecework  has  been  discouraged, 
11  rid  it  was  by  piecework  that  you  got  the  most  accomplished? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  No.  But  let  me  ask  you  this:  How  does  your 
dnvwork  now  compare  with  the  day  work  under  the  old  wages,  as  to 
efficiency  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  daywork  runs  now  about  the  same  as  it  was 
under  the  old  wages,  because  of  the  fact  that  a  man  has  to  make  so 
much  more  to  make  piecework  than  he  did  before,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  day  wages  have  been  raised  to  that  point  that  men  will  run 
to  ordinarily  for  a  day  now,  when  formerly  they  would  have  gotten 
piecework. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  your  clav  workers  now — do  they  turn  out 
as  much  work  as  the  day  workers  did  before  the  wages  were  raised  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  On  a  general  average  they  do;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bankhead.  How  manv  hours  a  clnv  (lid  vou  work  oh  the 
old  scale  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Eight  hours. 

Senator  Bankhead.  How  many  hours  did  you  get  in  a  week? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Forty-eight  hours. 

Senator  Bankhead.  They  worked  six  days  a  week  then,  did  they? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  six  eight-hour  days? 

Senator  Bankhead.  Always  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  excepting  on  days  when  overtime  was 
worked. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  work  overtime  very  much? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  overtime? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  paid  time  and  a  half  mi  til  February  1,  and  we 
pay  double  time  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  pay  double  time  now? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  the  decision  of  the  Wage  Adjustment 
Board  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  raised  the  wages  about  50  per  cent,  and 
then  prescribed  double  time  time  for  overtime  work  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  asked  us  to  work  double  time 
on  hulls  in  order  to  increase  production. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  get  less  piecework  than  you  ever  did 
before  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  we  got  50  per  cent  piecework  before, 
and  now  it  does  not  run  as  liigh  as  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  what  effect  has  all  this  change  had  upon 
the  aggregate  amount  of  your  output?  Has  it  increased,  or  was  it 
diminished  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  plant  is  in  such  a  transitory  stage  that  it  is 
hard  to  say.  We  are  adding  to  the  plant,  and  adding  men  so  much, 
that  I  could  hardly  give  a  fair  answer  on  that  point,  Senator. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Who  is  paying  the  expenses  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  your  plant,  the  Government  i 
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Mr.  Anderson.  The  Fleet  Corporation,  I  believe.  I  am  not  famil- 
iar with  the  financial  details  of  the  company.  I  am  an  operating 
man,  not  a  financial  man,  and  I  could  not  answer  that  correctly. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  all  those  additional  expenses  are  borne 
by  the  Fleet  Corporation  i 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  very  much  concern 
to  you  then,  is  it,  as  to  how  much  it  costs? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is,  because  we  are  anxious  to  put  the  ships  out 
at  as  cheap  a  price  as  we  can.     We  are  citizens 

Senator  Johnson  (interposing).  What  does  your  contract  provide ? 
Does  it  provide  for  a  specific  rate,  or  a  percentage  of  the  cost? 

Mr.  Anderson.  At  the  present  time  we  have  three  distinct  kinds 
of  contract. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  eliminate  the  commandeered  ships  for 
a  moment.  In  the  new  contract  that  you  have  received,  do  they 
provide  for  a  specific  price  per  ton  if 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  latest  contract  was  on  a  cost  plus  basis. 

Senator  Johnson.  Cost  plus? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Cost  plus  what? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Plus  10  per  cent  profit  and  for  overhead,  and  for 
depreciation. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  contracts  prior  to  that  were  on  what  basis, 
please  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  some  on  a  purchase  and  sale  basis. 
And  the  second  contract — I  am  not  certain  just  what  the  conditions 
of  that  were.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  not  a  financial  man,  and  1  do 
not  know  what  the  details  of  the  office  are  regarding  contracts. 

Senator  Calder.  Please  tell  the  committee  exactly  the  price  of 
the  last  contract — whether  so  much  per  ton,  or  so  much  for  the  ship, 
or  what  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  Senator.  I  have 
the  data  in  my  valise,  if  you  would  like  me  to  look  it  up;  but  I  could 
not  say  offhand. 

Senator  Bankuead.  Under  the  terms  of  your  last  contract,  as 
I  understand,  the  Government  pays  for  the  labor? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Senator  Bankhead.  It  pays  for  the  material,  pays  for  the  building 
of  the  yard  and  whatever  expenses  are  attached  to  that,  and  thon  it 
allows  you  10  per  cent  plus  for  profit? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yas,  sir. 

Sanator  Baxkhead.  Therefore  it  doe*  not  make  much  difference 
t)  you  what  the  lab^r  co;t,  or  what  the  material  co  ts,  doe;  it? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  not  the  point. 

Senator  Bankhead.  That  is  one  point. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  want  to  build  ships  and  get  them  out. 

Senator  Bankhead.  That  is  not  the  Question,  I  say,  it  does  not 
make  much  difference  to  you  what  the  labor  costs  you. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  if  the  high  price  of  labor  diminishes  the 
efficiency,  then  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  output. 

Senator  Bankhead.  He  has  already  said  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  kept  a  very  accurate  detailed  account 
of  the  labor  conditions  in  the  past;  and  I  am  more  familiar  with 
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that  than  with  any  other  detail  of  the  work.  And  what  brought 
me  back  to  Washington  was  that  Chairman  Hurley,  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  sent  for  me,  so  that  he  might  become  more  familiar  with  the 
situation  out  there.  That  brought  me  back  to  Washington;  I  did 
.  not  come  here  to  complain  about  conditions  at  all,  Senator. 

Senator  BANffHEAD.  I  understand  that;  but  the  question  here  is: 
The  Shipping  Board  is  paying  for  the  labor  and  it  is  paying  for  the 
material,  and  is  paying  all  other  expenses,  and  then  you  get  10 
per  cent  profit  on  that;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Now,  the  question  that  I  wanted  you  to 
answer  was,  what  inducement  is  there  for  you  or  your  company 
to  hold  down  the  expenses  of  the  building  of  those  ships  to  a  figure 
at  which  it  could  be  properly  done  ?  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
to  you  what  these  things  cost,  inasmuch  as  you  get  your  10  per  cent 
just  the  same,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  point  is  that  we  are  anxious  to  build  these 
ships  as  quickly  as  we  can,  and  as  cheaply  as  we  can. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  larger  the  ex- 
penses the  greater  will  be  your  profits  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  but,  as  I  say,  we  have  three  different  kinds 
of  contracts,  and  a  man  might  be  working  on  a  boat  being  built  on 
the  one  contract  to-day  and  work  on  a  boat  under  a  different  con- 
tract to-morrow. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  three  types  of  contract  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  are  three  different  types.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  explain  to  you  what  they  are  without  referring  to  them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Three  different  types  that  you  are  building 
for  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Three  different  types  of  contracts? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;   they  have  been  taken  at  different  times. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  what  proportion  of  the  contracts  are 
different  from  the  one  that  you  described  in  answer  to  Senator 
Bankhead  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  not  started  yet  to  build  under  that  con- 
tract at  all. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  many  ships  have  you  under  that  con- 
tract ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Six. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  many  have  you  under  the  other  contract  1 

Mr.  Anderson.  Ten  under  one  and  ten  under  another,  I  believe. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Now,  what  is  the  contract  for  the  first  10? 
What  do  you  get  for  those  ships  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a  purchase  and  sale. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  is  so  much  for  a  completed  ship  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  believe  so. 

Senator  Vardaman.  There  is  no  bonus,  no  lagniappe,  or  anything 
•of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  it  is  completed  ahead  of  time,  there  is  a  bonus. 
You  are  getting  me  involved  in  the  question  of  finances,  and  as  I  say, 
I  am  not  a  financial  man. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  of  course,  wo  do  not  want  you  to  talk 
.about  what  you  do  not  understand. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  your  company  is 
building  any  ships  for  the  Government  at  a  specific  price  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  could  not  answer  that  yes  or  no,  oecause  I  would 
have  to  refer  to  my  contracts,  which  I  have  with  me. 

Senator  Jones.  When  was  this  cost-plus  contract  entered  into  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  When? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes.  — 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  30th  or  31st  day  of  December,  I  believe. 

Senator  Nelson.  This  last  December  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  last  contract,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  commandeered  ships  have  you  left 
in  the  yard,  or  on  the  stocks  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Four. 

Senator  Nelson.  Four  that  you  are  working  on  now? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  building  them  for  individuals, 
and  they  were  commandeered  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  that  this  contract  that  you  call  a 
cost-plus  contract  is  similar  to  other  contracts  that  the  Government 
has  made  on  the  cost-plus  basis  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  I  assume  so,  from  having 

Senator  Jones  (interposing).  Well,  I  hope  you  will  not  assume 
with  reference  to  this  matter.  I  want  you  to  state  what  you  know, 
and  the  reason  I  say  that  is  because  the  Shipping  Board  officials  have 
said  that  they  did  not  enter  into  that  kind  of  a  contract,  and  so  I 
wanted  to  see  whether  they  have  changed  their  policy  with  reference 
to  that.     Now,  do  you  know  the  terms  of  this  cost-plus  contract  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  have  them  in  my  mind,  no,  sir;  I  would 
have  to  refer  to  the  contracts. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  ordinary 
cost-plus  contract  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  I  do  not.     I  am  not  a  contract  man. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you,  in  view  of  what 
the  officials  of  the  Shipping  Board  have  stated  before  this  com- 
mittee; that  is  all. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Carder.  I  think  perhaps  those  last  ships  you  are  building 
are  a  little  different  type  from  the  others,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  tankers. 

Senator  Calder.  Perhaps  that  might  account  for  the  fact  that 
they  are  being  built  on  the  cost-plus  basis. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  many  have  you  under  construction  I 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  five  on  the  ways  and  two  in  course  of 
construction. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  many  have  you  completed  in  the  last 
year? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Two  completed  and  two  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction. 

Senator  Harding.  You  say  that  the  Government  is  furnishing 
money  for  the  building  of  those  new  ways  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  are  assisting. 

Senator  Harding.  Does  the  Government  advance  you  the  money, 
or  does  it  pay  some  of  the  expenses  ? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  They  advance  some  of  the  money  from  time  to 
time. 

Senator  Harding.  They  merely  loan  you  the  money;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  know  the  financial 
arrangements  of  the  company.  I  do  not  know  what  those  are.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  speak  intelligently  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  not  started  on  this  cost-plus 
contract  yet  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  for  tankers  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  are  26  ships,  then,  that  you  have  under 
contract  in  all  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  how  many  of  them  are  completed — includ- 
ing commandeered  ships ;  how  many  in  all  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  there  are  three  that  have  been  completed; 
three  that  are  in  the  water,  nearing  completion 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  Tney  are  commandeered? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  and  two  left  on  the  ways. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  makes  eight,  then,  of  the  commandeered 
ships? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Three  are  in  commission,  three  are  on  the  water, 
and  two  are  getting  ready  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then,  outside  of  that  you  have  how  many  under 
contract— 26  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  there  are  16  outside  of  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Sixteen  outside  of  that? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes — wait  just  a  minute;  there  may  be  26.  I 
believe  there  are  26,  in  addition  to  those. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Twenty-six  in  addition  to  those. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  I  understand — 26.  1  understood 
you  to  say  that  this  last  contract  was  for  10,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  six  tankers. 

Senator  Harding.  How  near  are  you  coming  to  delivering  accord- 
ing to  expectations  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  delivering  according  to  dates. 

Senator  Harding.  Are  you  delivering  your  requisitioned  ships  as 
rapidly  as  you  promised  to  finish  them? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  presume  we  are.  I  have  heard  no  complaint  on 
that  score ;  I  have  not  got  the  dates  in  my  mind,  as  to  what  the  delivery 
dates  are. 

Senator  Harding.  And  you  will  meet  your  dates  of  delivery  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  agreed  071  with  the  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Anderson,  that 
your  men  have  received  quite  an  increase  in  wages — about  50  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  From  $4.25  to  $5.80  a  day  ( 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  more  than  50  per  cent. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  No;  it  is  less  than  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  from  $4.25  to  $5.80. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Fifty  per  cent  of  $4.25  would  be  $2.12J. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  therefore  it  is  about  a  35  per  cent  increase, 
instead  of  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Sherman.  You  want  to  stay  in  business  after  the  war  is 
over,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sherman.  In  your  terms  of  employment  and  your  service, 
the  more  they  depart  from  the  normal,  tne  more  difficult  it  will  be 
for  you  to  readjust  wages  when  peace  comes  arid  the  Government 
releases  your  yard;  you  do  have  some  interest,  then,  do  you  not, 
in  seeing  that  you  depart  from  that  normal  condition  just  as  little 
as  possible  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  the  conditions  that  are  most  dis- 
tressing on  the  Pacific  coast  regarding  labor  conditions  is  the  fact 
that  a  permanent,  established  wage  should  be  established  on  the  coast 
that  would  affect  all  of  the  coast  and  in  so  doing  it  would  stop  all 
transitory  habits  of  the  men.  Those  practices  are  very  costly  to  the 
companies  and  to  the  Government.  Every  time  a  man  is  hired  it 
represents  an  investment  of  so  much  labor  and  the  material  that  he 
might  spoil  while  he  is  learning.  And  to  have  men  starting  in  one 
plant  and  immediately  move  to  another  plant  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  handle  a  tool,  because  they  can  get  higher  wajjes  at  the 
second  plant,  has  broken  down  the  apprentice  system,  and  it  simply 
promotes  that  transitory  spirit  where  men  become  very  independent 
and  do  not  care  what  they  do  in  one  yard;  they  know  if  they  quit  in 
one  yard  to-day  they  can  be  employed  in  another  yard  in  that  vi- 
cinity the  same  day. 

Senatoi  Sherman.  It  makes  it  correspondingly  difficult— — 

Mi .  Anderson  (interposing).  If  a  minimum  hiring  rate  were  estab- 
lished or  a  maximum  hiring  rate  were  established  in  all  the  yards  up 
and  down  the  coast,  it  would  largely  tend  to  stop  that  condition. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  is  theie  not  a  uniform  rate  now  along  the 
coast  in  the  yards  that  are  working  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  that  some  of  the  yards  are  paying 
the  minimum  rate,  but  they  are  paying  on  a  piecework  basis  —paying 
a  lot  of  men  on  the  piecework  basis;  employing  them  on  a  piecework 
basis;  guaranteeing  them  so  much  per  day,  which  amounts  to  piece- 
work rates. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  and  that  is  really  more  than  this  Govern- 
ment rate,  is  it  not——     „ 

Mr.  Anderson.   Yes. 

Senator  Nelson  (continuing).  In  this  scale  of  wages  that  you 
have  described  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  About  time  and  a  half,  yes,  sir;  it  amounts  to 
about  $8  a  day. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  they  are  paying.  Well,  nearly  all 
the  yards  on  the  coast  are  engaged  in  Government  work,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  guess  they  all  are. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  all  are.  Then  this  trouble  that  you  talk 
about  rose  out  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  yards  are  not  living  up 
to  that  rate  that  was  fixed  ? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  ought  to  be  disciplined,  ought  they  not? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  should  judge  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  yards,  I  mean.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  you  can  not  blame  a  man  for  getting 
all  he  can;  if  he  can  not  get  it  at  one  place,  and  can  at  another,  you 
can  not  blame.     But  it  breaks  down  your  apprentice  system,  because 

Jou  invest  so  much  in  a  man  to  learn  the  business  at  one  plant,  and 
e  leaves  that  plant  before  he  is  really  capable,  and  hires  in  another 
plant  as  a  full-nedged  journeyman. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  your  yards  out  there  open-shop  yards,  or 
are  they  union  yards  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  that  I  know  anything  about  are  union  yards; 
our  yard  is  a  union  yard. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  can  not  employ  anything  but  union  men? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  employ  them,  tut  it  is  a  very  short  time  before 
they  become  members  of  the  organization;  they  are  invited  and 
told  to  join. 

Senator  Nelson.  Suppose  they  do  not  join — what  then? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Different  ones  have  told  me  from  time  to  time 
that  they  would  have  to  quit,  because  their  conscience  would  not 
permit  them  to  join  an  organization  of  that  kind,  and  they  would 
nave  to  leave  us,  and  they  nave  quit. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes — for  conscience's  sake? 

Mr.  Anderson.  1  have  not  inquired  any  further  as  to  just  what 
threats  had  been  made  against  them,  not  wishing  to  become  involved 
in  the  controversies. 

The  Chairman.  The  piecework  costs  more  money,  but  you  ac- 
complish more  by  it  than  by  the  day-wage  system  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  costs  less  money  per  rivet,  because  you  get  so 
much  more  for  your  money. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  higher  wages  for  piecework,  usually,  but 
you  get  more  results  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  you  get  so  much  more  results  that  it 
pays 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  Practically  it  is  cheaper,  judging 
from  the  results  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  have  been  speaking  of  the  men  who  have 
demanded  all  they  could  get  in  the  matter  of  wages.  Do  you  know 
any  manufacturers  who  have  not  asked  all  they  could  get,  and  taken 
all  they  could  get,  for  the  manufacture  of  ships  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  mechanical  details. 
I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  do  you  not  know  as  much  about  the 
details  as  the  manufacturers  in  that  regard  as  you  do  of  the  private 
individuals? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  havfe  not  come  in  contact  with  many  manufac- 
turers, Senator,  in  my  business. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  arc  employed  by  a  manufacturer,  are 
you  not  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Perhaps  the  workmen  think  they  ought  to  have 
cost-plus  contracts  too.     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  willineto  pay  it  to  them — in  fact,  we  have 
been  paying  it  to  them.  The  Wage  Adjustment  Board  ordered  a 
10  per  cent  increase  on  the  minimum  rate,  and  we  gave  the  piece- 
worker a  10  per  cent  increase  on  his  maximum  earnings,  to  encourage 
him  in  piecework.  We  stood  that  expense  ourselves;  we  stood  that, 
and  the  10  per  cent  that  the  board  allowed,  ourselves. 

Senator  Bankhead.  I  understood  you  to  say  awhile  ago  that  you 
employed  nonunion  men.  but  that  immediately  thereafter,  or  soon 
thereafter,  they  were  induced  to  join  the  unions,  by  persuasion,  or 
otherwise;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Suppose,  for  any  reason,  you  discharge  a 
union  man ;  what  happens  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  waited  upon  by  a  committee,  and  by  the 
business  agent  of  the  union;  and  sometimes  we  have  as  many  as  five 
or  six  visits,  and  are  requested  to  reinstate  the  man:  and  oftentimes 
various  threats  are  made  if  the  man  is  not  reinstated.  Only  the  last 
week  that  I  was  in  the  shop  a  disloyal  employee  was  laid  off;  and 
the  business  agent  made  no  less  than  five  visits  to  the  plant,  taking 
up  the  time,  approximately  of  hours  each  day,  of  a  couple  of  execu- 
tives of  the  company;  ana  finally,  a  week  ago  Saturday,  we  were 
waited  on  by  a  committee  of  the  men  from  the  yards,  who  asked  for 
reinstatement  of  the  man;  and  when  we  flatly  refused  to  reinstate 
him  we  were  asked  how  we  would  like  to  get  along  without  that 
particular  class  of  labor  in  the  yard — just  in  an  insinuating  way — 
not  a  strike  threat,  but  an  insinuating  remark:  it  was  probaoly  said 
more  for  effect  than  anything  else. 

Senator  Jones.  You  say  this  was  a  disloyal  man  whom  you  dis- 
charged. Do  you  mean  disloyal  to  the  Government  or  disloyal  to 
you  or  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  we  think  both.  If  they  are  disloyal  in  the 
yard — if  they  are  disloyal  to  the  company,  they  are  disloyal  to  thr 
Government,  because  our  work  is  all  Government  work. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  the  reason  vou  would  class  him  as  dis- 
loyal  to  the  Government,  because  you  consider  him  disloyal  to  your 
company  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Outside  of  that  you  had  no  evidence  or  no  grounds 
for  suspecting  his  loyalty  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  was  sufficient  grounds  for  suspicion,  Sen- 
ator, to  warrant  our  releasing  him. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  suspicion  of  his  disloyalty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  point  this  out  to  that  committee  that 
called  on  you  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  pointed  it  out  to  the  business  agent. 

Senator  Jones.  And  what  did  he  have  to  say  to  that? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Simply  that  it  was  only  done  as  a  passing  propo- 
sition, and  that  it  was  not  done  with  anv  spirit  or  any  feeling  that  the 
man  was  disloyal;  and  we  let  it  go  at  that,  taking  his  word  for  it. 

Senator  Sherman.  Let  me  read  to  you,  with  the  chairman's  per- 
mission, an  article  that  has  a  bearing  on  that. 
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Senator  Jones.  Excuse  me  just  a  moment,  Senator  Sherman,  and 
let  me  finish  this  line  of  questions.  Was  this  man  restored  to  his 
position,  Mr.  Anderson  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  he  was  not. 

Senator  Jones.  He  was  not  restored  and  is  not  in  the  position  now  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Not  that  I  know  of — unless  he  has  come  back 
since  I  left. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  then,  they  accepted  finally  your  decision  in 
the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  was  the  last  of  that  matter  until  I  left  the 
plant.     I  left  the  plant  the  same  afternoon,  or  the  following  day. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  if  anything  serious  had  happened,  you  would 
have  known  of  it,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  it  was  not  anything  really  serious 

Senator  Jones  (interposing).  I  mean  if  anything  serious  had  hap- 
pened as  a  result  of  your  refusal  to  reinstate  the  man  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  if  there  had  been  a  strike  I  would  have 
heard  of  it,  surely. 

Senator  Sherman.  I  would  like  to  read  part  2  of  paragraph  3,  of 
section  4  of  the  English  munitions  act  of  July,  1915,  as  amended 
July  22,  1916,  which  is  as  follows: 

Any  rule,  practice,  or  custom,  not  having  the  force  of  law,  which  tends  to  restrict 
product  or  employment,  shall  be  suspended  in  the  establishment.  And  if  induced, 
or  attempts  to  induce  any  other  person,  whether  any  particular  person,  or  generally, 
to  refusa  to  comply  or  continue  to  comply  with  such  rule,  practice,  or  custom,  that 
person  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense  under  this  act. 

What  would  you  think  about  such  a  regulation  made  by  law  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  looks,  Senator,  as  though  that  were  a  very 
logical  solution  of  the  problem,  whereby  men  would  be  permitted  to 
earn  what  they  can — to  make  what  they  can.  We  are  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  a  man  all  that  he  will  earn,  if  he  will  only  produce, 
and 

Senator  Sherman  (interposing).  This  is  purely  a  war  regulation, 
of  course. 

Mr.  Anderson.  A  war  measure;  yes,  sir.  It  looks  as  though  that 
would  be  a  very  logical  solution  of  the  difficulties  that  all  shipyards 
are  experiencing  at  the  present  time  regarding  restrictive  output. 
I  understand  that  in  some  of  the  plants  men  are  permitted  to  go  the 
limit;  they  are  permitted  to  make  all  they  can.  But  in  our  plant 
I  know  that  the  men  arc  not  permitted  to  make  any  more  than  a 
certain  amount. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  can  not  do  what  they  would  like  to  do,  or 
what  they  could  do  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Some  of  them  would  like  to  make  more  money; 
in  fact  some  of  them  do  make  more;  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  hand 
them  their  slips  for  their  earnings  in  secret,  so  tKat  their  fellow 
workmen  will  not  see  how  much  they  are  earning. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  are  a  few  loyal  employees,  who  feel  that 
they  want  to  do  all  that  they  possibly  can  at  this  time,  and  they 
are  loyal  in  that  way,  and  they  arc  exerting  themselves. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  when  you  pay  them  for  the  extra  work,  you 
do  it  in  secret  ? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  practically  do  it  in  secret. 

Senator  Nelson  (continuing).  In  order  to  protect  them  against 
the  other  men  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  order  to  protect  them  against  being  discovered. 

Senator  Jones.  What  proportion  of  the  men  do  that? 

Mr.  Anderson.  A  very  small  proportion. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  it  1  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  About  three  gangs  out  of  135  gangs. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Anderson,  did  you  take  that  matter  up 
with  the  labor  people,  or  did  any  member  of  your  company  take  it 
up  and  discuss  it  with  them  in  a  proper,  patriotic  way,  and  urge  upon 
them  the  necessity  for  cooperation  in  this  time  of  emergency? 
Has  any  effort  of  that  kind  been  made  by  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  spoken  along  those  lines  many  times  with 
the  committees  of  the  various  shop  organizations  in  our  plant. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  organizations; 
but  have  you  called  the  laborers  together  and  laid  the  tacts  before 
them — treated  with  them,  not  with  their  representatives,  but  with 
the  mass  of  laborers  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No.  That  is  practically  impossible,  unless  we 
suspend  operations  for  a  sufficient  time  to  call  the  men  together 
to  give  them  any  such  talk  as  that.  The  only  way  we  can  dew  with 
them  is  through  their  representatives,  and  their  representatives  we 
expect  to  bring  the  matter  before  their  meetings. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Powell,  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  was  before  the  committee  the  other  day,  and  nis  state- 
ment impressed  me  very  much.  He  is  a  very  bright  young  man,  and 
he  expressed  the  opinion  that,  if  that  were  clone  in  that  way — if  the 
employer  appealed  to  the  better  side  of  the  laborer's  character — he 
would  respond,  and  he  had  responded;  if  he  were  treated  like  a 
human  being,  like  a  fellow  creature,  there  would  be  no  trouble  of  that 
kind.  Mr.  rowell  said  that  where  employers  had  failed  and  the  men 
had  demanded  exorbitant  wages  was  often  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
manufaturers  were  getting  such  enormous  prices  that  the  men  felt 
that  they  ought  to  have  a  share  of  the  excessive  profits. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  we  do  not  hesitate,  Senator,  to  pay  them  all 
they  will  earn  when  they  work  piecework.  We  are  willing  to  pay 
them  all  that  they  will  earn,  and  the  rates  we  pay  them  are  agreed 
upon  between  themselves  and  us.  We  had  their  committee  in,  and 
submitted  the  piecework  rates  to  a  meeting  of  their  organization, 
and  it  was  adopted  by  them,  and  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  rates  we  paid. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  if  they  could  be  convinced  that  their 
wages  were  not  going  to  be  cut  down,  or  the  day  employment  would 
not  be  lessened  and  their  profits  reduced  by  thus  piecework  method 
that  you  have,  I  amagine  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  about 
settling  these  differences  with  them  at  all:  in  other  words,  if  they 
were  treated  more  as  American  citizens,  as  human  beings. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  many  of  the  men 
of  the  different  classes  of  labor  that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  ship- 
yards are  not  Americans.     There  is  quite  a  foreign  element. 

Senator  Jones.  They  can  talk  and  understand  English,  can  they 
not? 

Mr.  Anderson.  A  majority  of  them? 
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Senator  Jones.  Yes,  a  majority  of  them  1 

Mr.  Andebson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Does  your  company  belong  to  any  particular 
employers'  organization  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  members  of  the  California  Metal  Trades 
Association — inactive  members  of  the  association. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  they  members  of  the  N.  A.  M. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  certain  that  they  are  not;  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  suspicion  that  they  were  connected  with  that  organiza- 
tion. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  they  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  ¥ 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  think  so.    They  are  members  of  the  Oak- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce.     I  do  not  think  they  are  members  of. 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  progress  made  toward  bring- 
ing about  this  uniform  wage  scale  on  tne  Pacific  Coast  that  you  have 
suggested  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  wage  adjustment  board  has  made  its  rulings 
regarding  wages,  and  regarding  the  wages  that  the  board  will  pay; 
but  there  has  never  been  anj^hing  done  regarding  the  piecework; 
and  the  man  can  be  hired  at  the  minimum  rate  and  guaranteed  the 
piecework  every  day,  and  that  is  what  causes  the  trouble;  if  the 
piecework  wages  were  regulated  the  same  as  the  day  wages  are 
regulated,  conditions  would  be  very  different.  It  is  the  piecework 
that  is  building  the  ships.  They  are  the  loyal  men  that  are  building 
the  ships,  and  if  their  wages  were  regulated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
day-laborer's  wages  are  regulated,  I  think  much  of  that  trouble 
would  be  removed. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  efforts  be  made  to  stop  that  practice? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  starting  to  do  something  along  that  line 
now. 

Senator  Nelson.  Could  not  all  of  these  questions  be  controlled, 
on  the  ground  that  those  men  are  working  on  Government  contracts  % 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  discussing  that  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Fleet  Corporation. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Wage  Adjustment  Board 
would  have  absolute  control  of  that  matter,  just  as  they  do  in  the 
case  of  day  wages. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  all,  Mr.  Anderson. 

Senator  Sherman.  It  might  be  well,  in  view  of  what  Senator  Var- 
daman  has  said,  for  me  to  read  an  extract  that  I  have  here;  I  want 
the  witness  to  hear  it.  With  the  chairman's  permission,  I  would  like 
to  read  from  Lloyd-George's  speech  on  Christmas  night,  1915,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Trades  Union  Congress  of  the  British  Workmen.  I 
will  not  read  it  all,     He  said,  among  other  things: 

Either  we  must  tell  the  soldiers  that  we  are  sorry  we  can  not  get  the  guns  to  enable 
them  to  win  in  191f>,  owing  to  the  trades-union  regulations,  or  we  must  tell  them  that 
if  they  manage  to  hold  out  for  another  year  perhaps  American  workmen  will  help  us 
get  a  sufficient  supply  for  1917.  I  can  not  return  to  Parliament  and  report  to  the  IJouse 
of  Commons  and  to  the  British  Army  that  skilled  workmen  will  not  suspend  their  rules 
to  save  their  fellow  countrymen's  lives  on  the  battle  field. 

This  speech  was  delivered  on  Christmas  day.  1915.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  munitions  act  of  1915  was  made  July  22,  1916,  following 
Lloyd-George's  appeal  to  the  trades-unions.     So  that  this  pi*nal  aac- 
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tion  added  to  the  law  evidently  was  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  heed  his  request.  It  might  be  well,  I  was  going  to  suggest,  to  g;o 
to  the  men  in  your  employ  and  talk  to  them  and  appeal  to  their 

Eatriotism,  as  Senator  Vardaman  has  suggested.  But  evidently 
loyd-George's  appeal  to  the  men  in  the  Trades  Congress  in  England 
failed,  because  the  penal  section  was  added  to  the  munitions  act 
in  1916,  following  his  speech  on  Christmas  night  in  1916. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  after  an  appeal  of  that  kind  is  made,  if  it 
proves  unsuccessful,  a  law  of  that  kind  would  be  a  very  good  thing  in 
this  country. 

Senator  Sherman.  Try  the  appeal  to  their  patrotism  first? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  try  the  appeal  first. 

Senator  Sherman.  But  we  have  to  have  the  work  done. 

The  Chairman.  As  Mr.  Anderson  was  here  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  as  he  is  connected  with  a  large  shipyard  out  there,  I  thought  he 
might  have  something  of  value  to  offer  to  the  committee,  and  there- 
fore I  asked  him  to  appear. 

Now  that  Senator  Caldcr  has  arrived,  I  will  ask  Admiral  Harris 
to  proceed  with  his  statement. 

Will  you  state  your  name  and  present  occupation,  Admiral  Harris? 

STATEMENT  OF  ADMIRAL  FREDERIC  R.  HARRIS,  UNITED 

STATES  NAVY. 

Admiral  Harris.  My  name  is  Frederic  R.  Harris.  I  am  in  the 
Corps  of  Civil  Engineers  in  the  United  States  Navy,  with  the  rank 
of  rear  admiral.  My  present  dutv  is  at  the  navy  vard  at  Norfolk, 
Va. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  Annapolis? 

Admiral  Harris.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  connected  in  what  capacity  with  the 
Navy?  And  if  you  have  had  experience  in  naval  construction,  nlease 
state  what  that  has  been. 

Admiral  Harris.  I  entered  the  Navy  from  civil  life.  I  am  a 
graduate  of  Stevens'  Institute  of  Technology.  My  experience  has 
been  largely  in  construction  work,  on  water-front  work;  that  is,  dry- 
docks,  shops,  terminals,  wharves,  harbor  work,  and,  in  connection 
with  that,  floating  cranes  and  floating  dry  docks;  shipbuilding  ways; 
shipbuilding  shops;  nothing  directly  connected  with  ship  construc- 
tion in  the  Navy,  although  I  have  been  around  and  in  close  touch 
with  ships  and  shipbuilding  for  my  entire  professional  career. 

The  Chairman.  Where  have  you  done  this  work  that  you  mention  * 

Admiral  Harris.  Where  have  I  done  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  Harris.  I  have  done  it  from  the  day  I  graduated.  I 
graduated  in  1896,  and  entered  the  Navy  in  1903. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  you  are  what  they  call  a  civil  engineer  in 
the  Navy,  are  you  not? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  in  the  Corps  of  Civil  Engineers 
of  the  Navy.     It  is  a  special  corps  of  staff  officers. 

Senator  Calder.  Aamiral  Harris,  you  have  planned  and  super- 
vised the  building  of  some  of  the  most  important  dry  docks  for  the 
Navy  Department,  have  you  ? 

Admirai  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  I  guess  I  have  had  to  do  with  nearly 
.all  of  them. 
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Senator  Calder.  You  have  planned  and  supervised  the  building 
of  floating  cranes  for  the  department  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  You  have  planned  and  supervised  the  building 
of  many  machine  shops  for  the  J^avy  Department  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  In  other  words,  you  have  had  supervision  of 
equipment  generaVy  for  the  navy  yards  in  the  United  States  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  And  since  the  war  with  Germany  began  you  have 
had  to  do  with  planning  and  supervising  the  building  of  practically 
all  the  Navy  cantonments  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Well,  everything  of  the  Navy  on  shore;  every- 
thing in  public  works,  cantonments,  hospitals,  magazines,  mine  as- 
sembly plants,  aeroplane  factories,  and  the  shipbuilding  plants  and 
shipbuilding  ways  at  the  various  yards,  dry  docks,  and  everything 
in  connection  with  the  navy  yards  ashore,  including  the  supervision 
of  what  we  call  outside  plant  construction.  That  is,  the  p'ants  not 
directly  Government  plants,  in  which  the  Government  assisted  the 
private  owners  in  the  completion  of  their  plants,  building  them  in 
whole  or  in  part  under  various  contracts. 

Senator  Calder.  And  you  have  had  charge  of  all  these  matters 
until  you  entered  the  service  of  the  Shipping  Board  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes.  There  was  a  period  there  of  10  days  or 
two  weeks,  while  I  was  still  chief  of  bureau,  and  was  acting  also  with 
the  Shipping  Board,  before  my  resignation. 

Senator  Calder.  How  did  you  come  to  go  with  the  Shipping  Board*? 

Admiral  Harris.  Well,  there  was  some  time  before  Admiral  Capps 
actually  resigned,  when  it  was  very  well  known  that  he  was  very 
likely  to  get  out.  I  understood  that  his  health  was  not  very  good.. 
And  I  had  been  spoken  to  about  going  into  the  Shipping  Board;  I 
think  Mr.  Hurley  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  let  me  go;  the 
Secretary  did  not  approve  of  my  going,  and  wanted  me  to  stay  where 
I  was.  And  1  talked  to  the  Secretary  about  it,  and  told  him  that  I 
wanted  to  go:  that  I  thought  my  bureau  work  was  pretty  well 
organized,  and  I  thought  I  could  be  more  useful  in  the  Shipping 
Board;  that  I  had  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Hurley,  and  that  I  would  like 
to  try  it,  because  I  thought  I  could  be  useful. 

Senator  Calder.  Under  what  conditions  did  you  enter  the  service, 
admiral  ?  Were  you  to  succeed  to  the  powers  that  were  enjoyed  by 
Admiral  Capps  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Well,  1  understood  from  Mr.  Hurley  that  there 
had  been  an  amendmerlt  in  the  by-laws,  and  that  Admiral  Capps's 

Eowers  were  very  much  restricted  by  the  by-laws  as  amended.  And 
e  explained  that  to  me,  even  in  connection  with  contracts,  suggest- 
ing that  they  could  change  the  by-laws  again  to  that  I  could  change 
contracts  as  in  conversation  with  me  he  had  ascertained  that  I  had 
done  that  in  my  bureau — that  I  had  done  that  to  expedite  the 
construction  of  the  work. 

But  I  rather  indicated  that  I  did  not  care  much  about  any  changing 
back  of  the  by-laws,  because  if  they  could  change  them  under  Admiral 
Capps  they  could  change  them  under  me;  and  I  would  prefer  to  go  in 
there  on  more  or  less  of  an  understanding  that,  if  it  worked  well,  they 
could  change  them  to  suit;  if  we  did  not  work  in  harmony,  there  was 
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no  use  in  changing  them  in  advance  and  then  having  to  change  them 
back  again.  In  other  words,  it  seemed  to  be  a  case  of  trying  to  work 
harmoniously,  and  tryii^g  to  carry  out  his  ideas,  as  he  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board;  and  ii  I  oculd  not  do  that,  there  was  not  any  use 
in  making  any  prearrangement  as  to  what  he  would  do,  because  he 
could  change  nis  mind. 

Senator  Balder.  Then  when  vou  entered  the  board  you  understood 
that  you  were  working  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Hurley  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  There  was  never  any  question  that  he  was  the 
supreme  authority,  although  he  did  explain  Mr.  Piez's  presence  by 
stating  that  he  had  known  him  a  long  time;  that  he  was  very  busy 
with  the  work  of  the  Shipping  Board,  conferences  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  allies  and  board  meetings,  and  that  Mr.  Piez — he 
would  delegate  to  him  the  principal  executive  authority,  and  that  I 
would  work  under  Mr.  Piez,  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  Mr. 
Piez  and  me  to  get  together  and  sort  of  size  each  other  up  personally: 
and  I  had  two  or  three  conferences  with  Mr.  Piez  before  I  indicated 
that  I  was  willing  to  go  in  there. 

And  I  should  nave  said  that  my  understanding  with  Mr.  Piez  as 
to  everything  was  completely  carried  out;  and  I  do  not  believe  we 
ever  had  a  misunderstanding  about  anything  while  I  was  there. 

Senator  Calder.  Before  you  entered  the  service  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  did  you  have  an  agreement  as  to  your  duties,  and  was  that 
reduced  to  writing  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  No,  Senator;  I  had  no  agreement  in  writing;  I 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing;  that  would  not  do. 

Senator  Calder.  What  I  meant  was,  was  there  any  exchange  of 
understandings  between  you  and  Mr.  Hurley  as  to  your  views  on  the 
shipping  program  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Not  with  Mr.  Hurley.  Before  I  went  in  there, 
after  my  conference  with  Mr.  Piez,  I  drew  up — that  is,  before  Admiral 
Capps  went  out  I  drew  up  a  memorandum  outlining  everything  that 
I  thought  was  essential  in  the  way  of  policy,  organization,  and  so 
on.  That  I  committed  to  writing  and  submitted  to  Mr.  Piez.  I 
did  that  with  Mr.  Piez  because  I  nad  understood  from  Mr.  Hurley 
that  Mr.  Piez  was  the  real  acting  executive  head  of  the  Shipping 
Board;  but  that  his  decisions,  so  tar  as  I  was  concerned,  were  final; 
if  he  wanted  to  consult  with  Mr.  Hurley  about  it,  that  was  his  affair. 
I  did  draw  up  a  memorandum  and  submit  it  to  Mr.  Piez. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  memorandum  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Will  you  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  it? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  will. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  do  so. 

Admiral  Harris.  I  do  not  tnink  there  is  anything  in  it  that  is 
confidential.     I  will  put  that  in;  yes,  sir. 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Memorandum    Relativk    to     Bisiness,    United    States     Emergency    Fleet 

Corporation. 

policy. 

(a)  The  primary  consideration  shall  be  a  most  expeditious  production  of  the  maxi- 
mum tonnage  preferably  along  safe  established  lines  of  design.  Wooden  shipbuilding 
to  be  continued  to  the  maximum  capacity  of  proven  established  plants  or  yards. 
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(6)  Due  economy  to  be  exercised  in  the  carrying  out  of  (a)  with  a  view  to  avoiding 
wastefulness  and  extravagance,  but  the  monetary  consideration  to  be  secondary  to 
expeditious  maximum  construction. 

(c)  In  construction  the  corporation  is  to  confine  itself  to  the  expansion  of  existing 
shipbuilding  yards  where  an  organization  exists,  or  the  expansion  of  shipbuilding 
organizations.  No  new  yards  involving  new  organizations  inexperienced  in  ship- 
building to  be  encouraged;  that  is.  no  contracts  to  be  placed  with  those  not  having 
plants  or  organizations  experienced  in  shipbuilding. 

( (c/)a  Coordination  of  shipbuilders  or  contractors.    Encouragement  of  their  organiza- 
tion into  a  single  association  with  subdivisions,  preferebly  geographically. 
( (e)  Close  contact  of  the  corporation  with  individual  contractors  to  be  had  at  all 
times  through  the  agency  of  such  an  association  with  offices  and  accredited  repre- 
sentatives located  in  or  near  the  corporation's  main  offices. 

(/)  Coordination  of  labor  interests,  preferably  through  the  officials  of  organized 
labor.  Conferences  to  be  had  with  organized  labor  officials  with  a  view  to  their 
maintaining  close  daily  touch  with  the  main  office  of  the  corporarion. 

(g)  On  account  of  the  congestion  in  the  city  of  Washington,  the  lack  of  adequate 
office  space  for  expansion  in  the  present  building,  the  dearth  of  other  accommodations 
for  necessary  future  expansion,  the  shortage  of  housing  accommodations  for  employees, 
the  high  cost  of  rents  and  living  expenses  for  employees,  the  difficulty  in  securing 
employees  in  Washington,  and  the  necessary  pressure  from  other  departments,  offices, 
and  divisions  of  the  Government  located  in  Washington  and  expanding  therein, 
which  expansion  will  continue  during  the  war,  the  principal  working  force  of  the 
corporation  should  be  located  in  some  other  city,  preferably  Philadelphia,  that  city 
being  practically  in  the  heart  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  and  favorably  located 
geographically  for  Atlantic  coast  shipbuilding  interests.  The  first  step  should  be  to 
make  the  Philadelphia  office  independent  from  the  district  office  in  that  locality  a 
principal  branch  office  with  perhaps  an  assistant  general  manager  in  charge  with  a 
view  to  eventually  making  tnis  the  principal  working  office  of  the  corporation  and 
maintaining  merely  an  executive  office  in  Washington,  the  vice  president  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  general  manager  each  spending  eventually  about  three  days  a  week 
at  this  office.  The  administrative  end  of  the  corporation  is  undermanned  and  requires 
subdivision  and  expansion.  The  growth  of  the  personnel  in  the  next  few  months 
will  easily  double  and  treble  that  at  present  available.  Accommodations  should  be 
immediately  found  in  Philadelphia  with  that  end  in  view. 

(h)  A  branch  office  should  be  established  on  the  west  coast,  preferably  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  an  assistant  general  manager  in  charge.  The  view  expressed  herein  and 
in  the  preceding  subdivision  (g)  as  regards  Philadelphia  is  with  a  view  to  decentraliza- 
tion, which  in  my  opinion  is  essential  to  expedition.  This  decentralization  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  placing  of  broad  authority  restricting  only  as  to  policy  in  the 
hands  of  district  officers  and  assistant  general  managers. 

ORGANIZATION. 

(a)  An  expansion  of  the  organization  is  in  my  opinion  necessary.  The  construction 
division  as  at  present  constituted  to  be  subdivided  into  (1)  construction  division, 
new  steel  and  requisition  ships,  (2)  construction  division  of  wooden  ships,  (3)  technical 
and  design  division,  (4)  machinery  and  mechanical  division,  the  industrial  service 
division  being  separated  from  the  construction  division  and  operated  as  a  separate 
division.  This  division  especially  needs  considerable  strengthening  and  expansion 
as  will  be  hereinafter  commented  upon  under  the  caption  of  labor. 

(6)  Under  the  construction  division  as  at  present  there  are  two  statistical  branches 
riving  progress  made  on  requisition  and  on  new  ships.  There  is  also  a  statistical 
branch  under  the  industrial  service  division.  1  would  recommend  a  separate  division 
or  office  for  statistics  and  progress.  Reference  will  be  made  for  the  further  need  for 
this  under  the  caption  of  labor. 

(c)  The  district  organization,  in  accordance  with  what  is  given  above,  must  be 
broadened  and  strengthened,  each  district  to  be  in  charge  of  a  district  manager  or 
director  who  shall  have  under  him  assistants  or  heads  of  departments  representing 
the  main  activities  or  divisions,  such  as  now  steel  and  requisition  ships,  (2)  wooden 
ships,  (3)  machinery  and  mechanical,  (A)  industrial  service,  (5)  shipyard  plant,  (6) 
auditing  and  disbursing,  (7)  purchasing.  The  heads  of  the  main  divisions  shall 
correspond  directly  with  the  heads  of  district  departments  on  b\  siness  concerning 
their  divisions  solely.  The  district  manager  or  director  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
district  and  to  report  directly  to  the  general  manager  or  the  assistant  general  manager. 
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LABOR. 

(a)  Compensation  for  labor  on  shipyard  construction  should  be  immediately  placed 
upon  the  navy  yard  wa^e  scale,  contracts  to  be  readjusted  so  that  the  increased  cost 
by  the  raise  in  wages  is  to  be  borne  by  the  corporation.  In  placing  the  scale  of  wares 
the  same  as  the  navy  yard  scale,  it  should  be  borne  in  mina  that  this  will  still  leave 
labor  employed  upon  work  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  labor  employed  in  the  navy  vards,  to  the  extent  of  30  days'  leave  per  year  granted 
by  statute,  pay  for  holidays  and  other  considerations  of  vahe.  or  on  a  percentage 
basis  receiving  what  amounts  to  14  per  cent  less  than  that  received  by  employees  of 
the  Navy  T  epartment. 

(b)  There  must  undoubtedly  be  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  shipyard  workmen 
in  order  to  produce  the  tonnage  required,  but  considerable  increase  in  output  and 
efficiency  can  be  obtained  from  the  present  number  of  workers  by  some  method 
which  would  secure  more  regular  and  continuous  work  from  them.  High  pay  such 
as  is  now  being  received  is  undoubtedly  a  necessary  and  equitable  allowance  con- 
sidering the  increased  cost  of  living.  This  unfortunately  applies  principally  to  a 
workman  with  a  family.  Younger  men  without  families,  through  the  increased  wage, 
undoubtedly  in  instances,  are  placed  in  the  position  of  receiving  more  money  than  is 
actually  required  by  them  and  the  temptation  is  often  to  take  time  off  during  the 
week  in  order  to  spend  and  enjoy  this  additional  pay.  To  increase  efficiency  in  the 
output  of  the  men  now  employed,  I  would  suggest  some  arrangement  for  additional 
compensation  for  continuous  time-service  pay.  If  56  hours  per  week  is  considered 
the  proper  and  reasonable  time,  workers  might  receive  a  percentage  increase  in  the 
pay  where  the  time-card  showed  a  continuous  service  over  a  period  of  weeks.  I 
think  the  extra  expense  would  be  offset  by  the  saving  in  cost. 

(c)  The  corporation  has  already  taken  steps  with  a  view  to  making  shipyard  employ- 
ment desirable  by  exempting  shipyard  workers  from  the  draft.  I  tnink  a  step  further 
should  be  taken,  namely,  that  all  of  those  now  drafted  or  serving  in  the  Regular  or 
National  Army,  who  have  had  experience  as  skilled  workers  on  ship  work  should  be 
discharged  from  the  Army  on  condition  that  they  return  to  this  trade.  This  w  ould 
involve  an  Army  census  and  some  cooperation  so  that  if  men  so  discharged  do  not 
continue  at  the  trade  they  will  automatically  be  required  to  return  to  military  service. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  return  of  men  who  had  actually  seen  military 
service  abroad  or  in  cantonments  under  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Army  will 
stimulate  patriotism  and  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  men  at  work  in  the  plants. 

(d)  I  further  recommend  the  immediate  issuing  by  the  corporation  of  distinctive 
badges  with  recorded  number  for  identification  to  each  man  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  merchant  shipping,  this  badge  to  be  preferably  issued  after  consultation 
with  the  Navy  Department,  with  a  view  to  having  similar  badges  issued  to  navy-yard 
employees  or  shipyard  employees  on  Navy  work.  The  badges  to  be  of  value  must  be 
safely  guarded,  carefully  distributed,  and  taken  up  when  occasion  requires  by  reason 
of  discharge  or  change  in  location,  and  should  be  well  advertised  so  that  it  may  be 
recognized  in  connection  with  exemptions  from  draft  so  that  the  general  public  will 
feel  that  when  worn  by  an  individual  this  individual  is  performing  war  service. 

(e)  It  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  the  patriotism  of  shipyard  work  and  also  encour- 
age economy  and  thrift  if  some  uniform  system  could  be  established  to  assist  and 
induce  them  to  subscribe  to  the  Government  war  loan  as  issued  from  time  to  time. 

(/)  In  addition  to  all  of  this  undoubtedly  the  number  of  shipyard  workmen  must  be 
increased  many  times.  This  has  been  frequently  stated  but  unconvincingly,  because 
it  is  not  based  on  a  complete  statistical  study  and  the  facts,  except  in  a  general  way, 
have  not  been  clearly  enough  established  to  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  so  that 
they  in  turn  could  place  them  before  the  members  of  their  organization.  A  study 
should  be  immediately  made  by  all  district  managers  or  directors,  investigating  all 
plants  under  their  supervision  and  reporting  after  a  conference  with  contractors  the 
number  of  men  employed,  the  number  oi  men  at  various  rates  that  could  be  advan- 
tageously employed  immediately  and  that  will  be  required  to  operate  the  plants  to 
capacity  from  month  to  month  as  the  work  progresses.  Such  forecasts,  of  course,  will 
require  revision  from  time  to  time,  but  they  are  better  than  nothing  or  a  guess,  and 
will  permit  of  immediate  efforts  being  taken  to  supply  the  shortage  from  similar  or 
kindred  trades  not  so  active  or  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  These  studies 
should  be  made  with  a  view  to  present  conditions  or  reasonable  overtime  work,  but 
also  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  eventually  coming  back  to  an  eight-hour  basis. 
While  this  would  be  work  for  the  industrial  service  division  and  the  statistical  division 
the  industrial  service  division  would  also  have  to  take  in  hand  the  question  of  dis- 
tinctive badges,  continuous  time  service  pay,  liberty  bond  subscriptions,  and,  per- 
haps, in  connection  with  housing  the  encouragement  of  workmen's  building  and  loan 
associations. 
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PUBLICITY. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  an  active  need  for  a  broad  publicity  organization  which 
would  be  largely  concerned  with  general  policy.  The  public  should  be  taken  into 
the  confidence  of  the  corporation  and  the  truth  told  as  to  the  present  programs  on 
shipbuilding  and  the  prospects  as  to  ovtpvt.  This  division  snoi  Id  be  especially 
active  in  connection  with  information  for  shipyard  workers,  encoi  raring  them  in 
their  efforts,  making  their  work  or  trade  a  subject  of  public  interest  and  their  service 
heroic  in  the  public  eye  by  encouraging  magazine  articles  and  fiction  in  the  same 
way  as  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the  cowboy  of  the  West  and  the  pioneer  of 
the  Yukon.  Such  publicity  service  should  inclvde  a  district  speaker  service,  enter- 
tainment and  recreation  service,  in  all  of  which  the  industrial  service  division  should 
be  active. 

HOUSING   FOR    EMPLOYEE8. 

It  is  understood  that  studies  are  now  being  made  with  a  view  to  providing  horsing 
facilities  for  workmen  and  employees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plants  where  such  are  not 
available  on  account  of  their  isolation,  congestion,  or  for  other  reasons.  Irrespective 
of  this,  both  as  to  the  cost  and  practicability  of  cooperating  with  landowners,  com- 
munities, or  financial  interests,  relief  will  only  come  from  such  soiree  after  ecme 
delay,  about  six  months.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  meantime  to 
improve  transportation  facilities  to  plants,  such  as  extending  trolley  lines,  putting 
on  additional  cars,  restricting  traffic  during  certain  hours  when  shipyard  employees 
will  need  all  the  capacity,  and  also  the  ability  to  commandeer  hoi  ses.  It  is  qvite 
possible  that  in  the  vicinity  of  shipyard  plants  houses  are  available,  now  occupied 
by  individuals  whose  presence  in  tie  vicinity  of  the  plant  is  not  required  for  the 
purposes  of  the  (government.  It  is  q\  ite  probable  that  legislation  may  be  required 
to  effect  complete  control  of  transportation  and  housing,  and  if  this  legislation  could 
b#  secured  expeditiously,  it  wov.la  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Senator  Calder.  Have  you  that  memorandum  with  you,  Admiral  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes;  I  have  it  with  me. 

Senator  Calder.  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  in  substance 
what  it  contains?     If  it  is  not  very  long  you  might  read  it  now. 

Senator  Johnson.  If  it  is  not  unduly  lengthy  I  suggest  that  the 
admiral  read  it. 

Admiral  Harris.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  want  me  to 
read  the  whole  of  it;  there  are  four  or  five  sheets  of  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  am  afraid  we  would  not  read  it  ourselves 
afterwards. 

Admiral  Harris.  I  will  say  that  I  submitted  this  memorandum  to 
Mr.  Piez,  who  took  it  home  and  kept  it  for  several  days,  and  then 
told  me  afterwards  that  he  agreed  with  me  on  everything  and  that 
we  would  proceed  on  that  basis.  There  was  only  one  matter  in  it 
that  he  suggested  I  take  up  directly  with  Mr.  Hurley;  that  was  on 
the  question  of  publicity  or,  as  we  called  it,  "patriotic  service." 
That  is,  we  wanted  to  appeal  to  the  workmen  who  were  already  in 
the  shipbuilding  line,  or  those  who  might  go  into  shipbuilding,  to 
make  them  feel  the  work  they  were  doing  in  shipbuilding,  in  turning 
out  the  tonnage,  was  just  as  important  to  the  United  States  as  the 
work  that  the  soldiers  were  doing  in  the  trenches  and  that  the 
sailors  were  doing  on  board  our  naval  vessels. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  did  Mr.  Piez  think  you  ought  to  take  that 
up  with  Mr.  Hurley  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Because  he  thought  that  they  might  conflict, 
perhaps,  with  some  ideas  on  the  publicity  that  Mr.  Hurley  might 
nave.     In  other  words,  this  was  something  that  had  to  be  worked  up. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  think  it  might  conflict  with  Mr.  Creel's 
work  ? 
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Admiral  Harris.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  he  did, 
because  we  mentioned  Mr.  Creel,  and  we  rather  expected  that  we 
could,  by  cooperation  with  Mr.  Creel,  have  him,  through  the  agency 
he  had,  help  us  a  lot.  It  was  not  newspaper  work;  it  was  more 
in  connection  with  magazines,  short  stories,  moving-picture  shows- 
something  to  make  the  man  realize,  which  we  did  not  think  he  did 
realize,  that  when  he  was  driving  rivets,  he  was  doing  just  as  much 
for  the  United  States  as  when  he  was  firing  his  rifle  on  the  other  side. 
That  was  a  matter  that  I  did  take  up  directly  with  Mr.  Hurley,  at 
Mr.  Piez's  suggestion. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  this  is  familiar  to  you,  Admiral.  Could  you 
not  give  us  a  brief  outline  of  it  without  reading  it,  and  then  we  will 
have  it  go  into  the  record  afterwards  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  question  of  Dolicy  I  outlined 
eight  subdivisions.  Most  of  them  are  axiomatic.  One  was  that  the 
principal  necessity  was  to  turn  out  the  maximum  tonnage,  and  that 
while  cost  was  important  and  we  were  not  to  waste  the  money,  cost 
was  secondary  to  the  turnout. 

Wooden-ship  building  was  to  be  continued  to  the  maximum  capac- 
ity of  proven  established  plants. 

In  construction,  the  corporation,  as  far  as  possible,  to  confine  itself 
to  the  expansion  of  existing  shipbuilding  yards  where  an  organiza- 
tion existed,  or  the  expansion  of  the  shipbuilding  organization.  J{o 
new  yards,  involving  new  organizations  inexperienced  in  shipbuilding, 
to  be  encouraged.  That  is,  no  contracts  to  be  placed  with  those  not 
having  plants  or  organizations  experienced  in  shipbuilding. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  date  of  this  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Tnis  was  not  dated.  My  records  show  it  was 
written  on  November  26.     It  was  written  through  several  days;  two 

Saragraphs  were  added  after  a  conference  with  shipbuilders  in  Phila- 
elphia,  on  Novembr  28. 

The  Chairman.  1917? 

Admiral  Harris.  1917.  That  was  before  Admiral  Capps  left,  when 
I  was  working  with  the  Shipping  Board  and  knew  I  was  going  to 
succeed  him. 

Another  thing  was  coordinating  the  work  of  shipbuilding  contrac- 
tors by  encouraging  the  organizations  which  they  had  to  combine 
into  one  organization  with  subdivisions. 

The  next  item  was  coordination  of  the  labor  interests,  preferably 
by  cooperating  with  organized  labor. 

Another  thing  involved  the  decentralization  of  the  organization. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  too  many  details  had  to  go  to  Washington  for 
approval;  that  the  office  space  available  in  Washingto  i  was  too  small, 
and  that  we  were  too  congested.  We  could  not  expand;  we  could  not 
work  to  advantage.  When  you  get  men  too  close  together  and  too 
crowded  and  in  the  wrong  atmosphere,  they  do  not  work  as  well  as 
where  they  have  more  room  to  expand  and  arc  in  an  atmosphere 
closer  to  their  work.  My  proposition  was  to  decentralize,  to  expand, 
by  opening  two  principal  branch  offices,  with  an  assistant  general 
manager  in  charge  of  each. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  what  places  ( 

Admiral  Harris.  One  for  the  Atlantic  coast,  at  Philadelphia,  the 
other  for  the  Pacific  coast,  at  San  Francisco. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  Mr.  Piez  agree  to  that  i 
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Admiral  Harris.  I  will  say  that  the  Philadelphia  office  idea  was 
largely  Mr.  Piez's  own  idea.  In  our  talk  he  had  agreed  to  that 
decentralization.  He  seemed  to  think  that  Philadelphia  perhaps 
was  a  good  place;  it  was  in  more  or  less  of  a  shipbuilding  center,  with 
a  shipbuilding  atmosphere  around.  It  would  De  closer  to  our  large 
agency  yards.  We  had  three  agency  yards — one  at  Philadelphia, 
one  at  Bristol,  and  the  other  one  at  Newark.  And  it'  would  enable 
uxs  to  keep  supervision  over  them  better. 

Senator  Calder.  Did  you  have  in  mind  in  that  decentralization 
proposition,  when  Philadelphia  was  discussed,  the  fact  that  we 
were  building  these  yards  and  they  might  need  closer  supervision  1 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  After  talking  to  Mr.  Piez  I  sent  the 
office  manager  to  Philadelphia  to  see  whether  he  could  locate  a 
building,  and  I  told  him  preferably  to  locate  in  the  same  building 
with  American  International  Co.  He  brought  back  a  report  on  the 
building  and  the  rent  we  would  have  to  pay — in  the  same  building. 
The  American  International,  I  think,  had  the  two  or  three  upper 
floors,  and  we  were  to  have  the  floors  below  that.  That  is  as  I  recall 
it.  So  we  would  be  in  close  contact  with  the  principal  ones  of  the 
three  agency  companies. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  those  recommendations  carried  out? 
Was  an  office  established  in  San  Francisco  and  one  in  Philadelphia, 
as  you  recommended  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Not  while  I  was  there  as  general  manager. 

Senator  Nelson.  Has  it  been  done  since,  to  your  knowledge  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  have  no  direct  knowledge  on  that,  Senator. 
I  have  not  been  in  personal  contact  with  the  Fleet  Corporation  since 
the  20th  of  December,  when  I  left. 

Senator  Calder.  Admiral  Harris,  I  hesitate  to  break  in  on  your 
statement,  but  this  just  occurred  to  me:  While  you  were  attached  to 
the  Shipping  Board,  who  had  supervision  over  the  expenditures  for 
building  ana  equipment  in  these  agency  yards? 

Admiral  Harris.  The  shipyard  plant  division  had  general  super- 
vision over  shipyard  plants.  They  were  handled  separately  from  the 
other  work.  There  was  an  officer  at  each  company.  Mr.  Ferguson — 
Homer  L.  Ferguson's  brother — was  in  Philadelphia  on  the  Hog 
Island  work.  Mr.  P.  L.  Reed,  who  is  in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  01 
the  Nayjr,  was  on  the  plant  work,  and  he  was  under  the  shipyard 
plant  division,  of  which  Admiral  Rousseau  was  the  manager.  They 
gave  him  general  supervision  of  the  conduct  of  the  work  and  the 
expenditures,  and  he  was  to  report  on  conditions  there.  In  fact, 
while  I  was  general  manager,  reports  came  in  indicating  that  the  work 
was  lagging,  and  that  the  cost  was  in  excess  of  the  estimate,  and  I 
sent  for  Admiral  Rousseau  and  had  a  talk  with  him  and  got  a  special 
report  from  Mr.  Reed,  which  indicated  that  the  cost  of  that  plant  was 
going  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  original  estimate. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  plant  was  that,  Admiral? 

Admiral  Harris.  The  Hog  Island  plant. 

Senator  Calder.  And  that  was  as  early  as  December  1 1 

Admiral  Harris.  It  was  in  early  December,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  proceed  I  wish  you 
would  send  and  get  a  copy  of  that  report  of  Admiral  Rousseau's. 

Admiral  Harris.  Of  course,  I  can  not  get  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  am  asking  the  chairman  to  send  for  that  report. 
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The  Chairman.  The  report  of  Admiral  Rousseau  to  whom? 

Admiral  Harris.  Senator,  I  can  not  recall  how  it  came.  Admiral 
Rousseau  can  probably  supply  that.  You  see,  I  have  been  separated 
from  the  files  ot  the  Fleet  Corporation  since  leaving  there,  and  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  refresh  mv  memory.  This  is  just  one 
of  the  things  that  passed  before  me.  As  I  recall  now,  the  estimates 
to  me  then  stated  the  cost  would  probably  be  $29,000,000  instead  of 
$21,000,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  I  understood  you,  Admiral — excuse  me  tor 
interrupting  you — you  requested  Admiral  Rousseau  to  look  up  this 
matter,  did  you  not  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes;  to  get  a  report. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  get  a  report?  It  is  this  report  I  refer  to, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  A  report  from  Mr.  Reed  to  Admiral  Rousseau? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Admiral  Harris,  was  Mr.  Reed  stationed  at  the 
Hog  Island  yard? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  To  look  alter  the  interests  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  To  look  after  the  construction  of  the  plant; 
ye3,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  It  wouM  be  better  to  have  him  down  here,  then. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  still  there? 

Admiral  Harris.  He  is  still  there,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  He  has  stayed  there  all  the  time  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you,  while  you  were  in  office,  Admiral,  ever 
visit  the  Hog  Island  plant? 

Admiral  Harris.  ?so,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  say  that  that  report  stated  that  it  would 
probably  cost  about  eight  or  nine  million  dollars  more  than  the 
estimate  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Than  the  estimate;  yes,  sir;  as  I  recall  it. 

I  was  just  going  to  say.  Senator,  when  another  question  was  asked, 
that  in  discussing  with  me  this  report  of  Mr.  Reed's,  Admiral  Rous- 
seau told  me  that  even  that  at  the  time  the  $29,000,000  would  be 
exceeded,  that  that  was  not  enough. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Reed  was  (ailed 
here  by  anyone  representing  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and 
the  whole  situation  talked  over  with  him? 

Admiral  Harris.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  Go  on.  Admiral,  with  your  other  recommenda- 
tions. 

Admiral  Harris.  The  next  caption  is  "Organization."  Under 
organization  I  had  three  subdivisions,  suggesting  expansion,  decen- 
tralization— dividing  the  construction  division,  which  was  under 
Admiral  Bowles,  and  which  he  had  built  up  with  great  foresight  and 
with  great  ability  into  a  very  capable  organization.  It  had  grown 
so  large  that  I  suggested  its  subdivision  into  separate  divisions, 
reporting  directly  to  the  general  manager.  I  suggested  the  following 
divisions:  Construction  of  new  steel  ships  and  requisitioned  ships; 
construction  division,  wooden  ships:  technical  and  design  dei vision; 
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machinery  and  mechanical  division;  and  industrial  service  division. 
That  was  the  division  which  Mr.  Blumfield  headed,  under  Admiral 
Bowles.  He  called  it  a  department.  I  intended  to  make  a  special 
division,  placing  under  it  the  patriotic  service  division. 

I  think  most  of  that  has  been  carried  out.  Mr.  Heyworth  was  made 
manager  of  the  construction  division  of  wood  ships  while  I  was  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  there  suggestions  of  yours  carried  out  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  think  they  nave  been  carried  out.  I  gather 
from  the  press  that  they  have  been. 

Another  suggestion  was  a  combination  of  several  divisions  that  had 
been  doing  similar  work,  statistical  work,  combining  them  all  into 
one,  so  as  not  to  have  unneccessarv  duplication  of  work.  There  is  no 
use  burdening  you  with  all  these  details. 

As  to  the  district  organizations  it  is  suggested  here  that  the  district 
organizations  be  expanded  to  comprehend  all  these  subdivisions  and  to 
report  directly  to  tne  general  manager  instead  of  to  the  construction 
division. 

Senator  Nelson.  By  "district  divisions"  you  mean  these  divisions 
out  in  the  country  at  a  distance  from  Washington  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Under  this  plan  the  local  inspectors  who  inspected 
at  the  yards  would  report  to  tne  district  men  and  then  the  district 
men  would  report  to  you  here?    Was  not  that  the  modus  operandi? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  except  that  the  district  men  were 
directly  under  the  manager  of  the  construction  division.  This  plan 
contemplated  that  the  district  officer  would  not  be  purely  a  construc- 
tion officer,  but  that  he  should  represent  all  of  the  activities;  that  he 
would  be  able  to  pass  on  a  great  many  details  of  plans  and  changes 
in  plans,  and  so  on,  so  that  they  would  not  have'to  come  to  Washing- 
ton.    That  was  part  of  the  plan  of  decentralization. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  that  carried  out? 

Admiral  Harris.  That  I  do  not  know,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  was  not  while  you  were  there  ? 

Admiral  Harris..  Not  while  I  was  there,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  it  approved  by  Mr.  Piez  and  Mr.  Hurley? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  ever  went  to  Mr. 
Hurley  or  not.     All  I  know  is  that  it  went  to  Mr.  Piez. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  he  approved  it? 

Admiral  Harris.  In  general,  he  agreed  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  has  been  some  expansion  in  this 
direction:  that  instead  of  having  a  district  officer  in  charge  of  both 
wood  and  steel  construction,  where  both  kinds  of  construction  are 
carried  on  in  the  district,  they  have  kept  the  district  officer  and  put 
him  in  charge  of  wood  construction,  for  instance,  exclusively,  and 
sent  another  officer  to  have  charge  of  steel  construction,  or  vice 
versa,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Admiral  Harris.  That  was  done  before  I  left  there,  Senator. 
That  followed,  naturally,  from  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Heyworth  as 
manager  of  wood-ship  construction.  One  reason  for  doing  that  was 
that  Admiral  Bowles  —undoubtedly  a  very  experienced  and  capable 
man;  a  man  to  whom  1  give  the  greatest  creait  for  a  great  deal  of 
accomplishment  in  the  subordinate  part  of  the  organization — was 
not  enthusiastic  for  wooden  ships.  He  rather  thought  we  would  not 
get  much  out  of  them.     While  that  may  be  so,  Mr.  Heyworth  was 
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enthusiastic;  and  I  have  always  believed  that  a  man  who  is  enthu- 
siastic for  a  thing  is  much  more  likely  to  get  results  than  a  man  who 
does  not  believe  m  it.  That  was  one  of  the  things  I  had  in  mind  in 
dividing  the  ship  construction,  taking  away  the  part  that  Admiral 
Bowles  did  not  believe  in  and  giving  it  to  tne  man  who  might,  with 
his  enthusiasm,  make  a  success  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  left,  Admiral,  had  you  practically 
doubled  your  district  officers  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  think  perhaps  that  took  place  afterwards. 
Mr.  Heyworth  spoke  to  me  about  that,  and  the  understanding  was 
that  he  was  to  nave  his  own  inspectors  in  the  districts.  It  would 
depend,  Senator,  largely  upon  circumstances.  In  the  South,  for 
instance,  they  are  building  nothing  but  wooden  ships.  You  would 
not  want  to  have  two  men  there.  In  another  district  you  would 
have  nothing  but  steel  ships,  and  then  you  would  have  one  man, 
who  would  be  a  steel  ship  man.  But  where  you  are  constructing 
both  wood  and  steel  ships  you  would  have  your  wood-ship  inspectors 
and  your  steel-ship  inspectors.   They  would  not  be  the  same  men. 

Shall  I  continue  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Admiral  Harris.  On  the  question  of  labor,  I  wrote  up  my  recom- 
mendations after  I  had  had  a  great  many  conferences  with  tne  inter- 
national officials  of  the  different  trades.  I  do  not  think  it  is  out  of 
place  to  state  that  my  first  idea  of  going  to  the  Shipping  Board  was 
suggested  by  some  of  the  labor  people,  who  appeared  to  be  anxious 
that  if  there  was  a  change  I  should  go  in. 

In  this  memorandum  I  suggested  that  the  compensation  for  labor 
on  shipyard  construction  should  be  immediately  placed  on  the  navy 
yard  schedule.  That  was  something  that  I  had  already  talked  over 
before  I  went  to  the  Shipping  Board,  while  I  was  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment, because  as  Chief  of  Bureau  there,  having  charge  of  shore 
construction,  we  had  this  same  problem  of  navy  yard  wages  for  out- 
side contractors.  We  had  arranged  in  the  Norfolk  district  a  board 
of  control — that  is,  two  officers,  one  Army,  and  one  Navy — by 
which  we  were  holding  rates  in  that  district  at  the  navy  yard  scale 
or  rate,  and  the  Army  contractors  were  paying  practically  that  rate 
also.  So  this  was  just  an  application  of  that  same  thing  to  the 
Shipping  Board,  which  we  in  the  Army  and  Navy  had  seen  was  nec- 
essary. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  also  contemplate  giving  it  the  permanency 
that  is  given  to  the  Navy  scale?  That  is,  I  understand  the  Navy 
scale  is  fixed  and  continues  fixed  for,  say,  six  months. 

Admiral  Harris.  It  can  be  changed  at  any  time,  Senator.  It  has 
been  customary  in  the  past  to  have  a  wage  board  once  a  year,  but 
it  is  possible  to  change  the  schedule  at  any  time. 

Senator  Calder.  What  has  been  the  practice '( 

Admiral  Harris.  The  practice  bofore  this  present  disturbance  has 
been  once  a  year,  Senator,  because  it  took  some  time.  But  with 
conditions  varying  as  they  are  now  there  are  changes  being  made 
in  the  wage  scale  at  navy  yards,  and  had  been  for  some  time  before 
quite  frequently. 

Senator  Calder.  Every  month  or  two  1 

Admiral  Harris.  I  could  not  answer  that  definitely.  There  are 
specific  cases.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  entire  schedule,  but  there  are 
special  cases  that  come  up  all  the  time. 
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Senator  Jones.  Has  not  the  Navy  adhered  pretty  rigidly  to  the 
policy  of  making  a  change  only  once  a  year  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  for  a  great  many  years. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  did  not  contemplate  putting  that  into 
effect? 

Admiral  Harris.  Our  idea  was  that  if  the  navy  yard  scale  was 
raised  the  other  scale  would  be  raised  too,  automatically;  that  the 
would  all  receive  consideration  together;  that  it  would  be  not  alone 
a  case  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  passing  on  the  wage  recom- 
mendation, but  he  would  consult  with  the  other  departments  in- 
volved. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  other  words,  Admiral  Harris,  your  idea  was 
that  the  wages  in  shipbuilding  yards  should  be  the  same  as  in  the 
navy  yards  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  same  rates  for  piece  work  and  day  work? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  both  in  the  navy  yards,  do  you  not? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  in  some. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  would  follow  that  scale,  and  adhere  to 
it  as  closely  as  possible?    That  was  your  theory1} 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  see  the  necessity  for  that, 
sir,  because  if  one  plant  pays  higher  wages,  it  draws  away  men  from 
the  other  plants,  and  that  constant  interchange  breaks  down  organ- 
ization, it  breaks  down  efficiency,  and  you  do  not  get  the  production. 
A  man  who  is  staying  a  few  weeks  in  a  place  is  hardly  getting,  used 
to  his  job  when  he  moves  on,  and  his  production  is  practically  nothing. 
When  he  is  used  to  his  work  and  becomes  an  old  employee  he  becomes 
much  more  efficient. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  in  the  wooden  shipyards,  as  well  as 
the  steel  yards? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  presume  it  is,  Senator;  yes;  because  there  you 
have  the  shipwrights,  and  you  have  the  shipwright  rate  in  the  navy 
yard  just  the  same.  Of  -course,  they  do  not  build  the  wooden  ships 
m  the  navy  yard,  but  they  make  lots  of  repairs  and  they  have  lots 
of  shipwrights  and  carpenters. 

Senator  Jones.  At  any  rate,  you  expected  to  give  it  the  same  per- 
manency that  existed  in  connection  with  navy  yard  work? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  to  avoid  competition. 

Senator  Nelson.  Ana,  in  addition  to  that,  as  I  understood  you 
awhile  ago,  you  contemplated  having  "missionary"  work,  as  I  call 
it,  done  among  the  laborers? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  being  done;  that  is  being  organ- 
ized now. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  other  words,  appeals  made  to  their  patriotism  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  so  that  they  will  feel  they  are  a  part  of 
the  war  force,  which  is  really  what  they  must  feel. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Admiral,  you  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  that  line  of  work.  Have  you  not  found  that  that  character 
of  appeal  with  the  individual  has  been  productive  of  good  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  can  make  them  fully  realize  it; 
if  you  can  convince  them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Of  course  you  have  got  to  appeal  to  the  man's 
aiiderstanding,  and  you  have  got  to  excite  within  nim  the  pride  of 
citizenship  in  order  to  get  any  response. 
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Admiral  Harris.  And  pride  in  his  work. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  it.  My  observation 
has  been  that  when  that  is  done,  where  you  have  aroused  in  the 
individual  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  his  Government,  to  his 
country,  and  his  obligation  to  his  family,  it  has  always  been  pro- 
ductive of  good,  and  when  brought  to  understand  it,  they  have  uni- 
versally responded. 

Admiral  Harris.  It  is  quite  a  task.  You  have  got  to  do  a  lot  of 
educational  work. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  you  have  got  to  do  that  with  every  class 
of  people.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  con- 
vince than  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  But  go  ahead  with 
your  statement,  Admiral. 

Admiral  Harris.  There  was  one  other  thing  that  I  suggested  with 
respect  to  labor,  after  I  had  talked  with  the  international  officials 
who  first  objected  to  it  very  much — the  paying  of  a  premium  for 
continuous-term  service.  The  trouble  is  that  in  many  cases,  the 
older  workmen,  with  families,  want  this  additional  pay,  because  they 
have  a  house  they  are  paying:  for  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  they 
will  work  more  or  less  steadily.  But  to  a  great  many  of  the  yoimger 
men,  especially  the  floating  element,  higher  pay  means  that  they  do 
not  have  to  work  six  days  a  week.  It  means  three  or  four  days' 
work  and  two  or  three  days'  lay  off.  That  is  harmful,  not  alone 
because  of  losing  those  men  for  the  two  days,  but  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  continuity  on  the  job.  You  have  so  many  men  assigned  to  a 
job,  and  they  work  all  one  day  and  they  go  home.  The  next  morning 
that  gang  still  has  something  to  do,  and  if  even  one  man  out  of  the 
gang  does  not  show  up  it  breaks  up  the  continuity  of  the  job.  It  has 
a  very  injurious  effect. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  break  up  a  gang  of  riveters,  for  instance,  if 
one  man  quits  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes;  in  some  cases  it  is  worse  than  that.  So  it 
was  suggested  that  a  percentage  be  added  for — I  suggested  56  hours' 
work  a  week.  I  think  I  first  suggested  60  hours,  and  after  conferring 
with  the  shipbuilders  on  the  Atlantic  coast  they  cut  it  down  to  56. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  would  mean  nine  hours  a  day,  would  it  not, 
Admiral  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes;  48  hours  would  mean  eight  hours  a  day. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  suggested  cutting  it  down  to  56,  you  say? 

Admiral  Harris.  No,  sir;  the  shipbuilders  suggested  cutting  it 
down  to  56. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  then  working  10  hours  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes;  tbey  thought  that  56  hours  a  week  was  just 
about  as  much  on  an  average  as  a  man  could  work  to  good  efficiency. 

Senator  Calder.  But  your  suggestion  of  60  hours  and  their  sug- 
gestion of  56  hours  were  both  based  on  the  eight-hour  working  day 
and  overtime  in  addition  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  Sunday  work.  You  see,  in 
some  cases  they  work  Sundays.  We  have  a  great  many  cases  in  the 
Navy  where,  on  account  of  the  time-and-a-nalf  work,  some  of  the 
men  will  not  show  up  on  Friday  and  Saturday  and  will  want  to  work 
on  Sunday.     That  is  what  I  had  in  mind  in  fixing  60  hours. 

Senator  Calder.  Speaking  of  Sunday  work,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
during  these  rush  months  since  the  war  began  nearly  every  navy  yard 
in  the  country  has  worked  Sundays  ? 
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Admiral  Harris.  Well,  they  have  done  some  Sunday  work, 
Senator.  They  have  not  worked  to  full  capacity  on  Sundays.  They 
are  only  supposed  to  work  on  emergency  work  on  Sunday — work  that 
must  continue,  that  can  not  be  slighted. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  adopt  the  Biblical  doctrine,  of  course,  that 
it  is  only  in  case  where  your  animal  falls  into  a  well  that  you  have  a 
right  to  pull  it  out  on  Sunday  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Well,  they  do  not  go  quite  so  far.  The  whole 
idea  of  that  bonus  was  that  while  it  would  cost  something  additional, 
the  additional  output  of  man  power,  the  additional  efficiency,  ana 
additional  speed  would  probably  coyer  that.  I  took  that  up  with 
Commissioner  Stevens,  and  also  with  Mr.  Piez.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  recommendation  guided  them  or  not,  but  apparently 
when  it  came  to  the  West  Coast  Conference  they  appeared  to  have 
adopted  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  adopted  your  premium  scheme? 

Admiral  Harris.  The  scheme — I  do  not  know  whether  I  originated 
it  or  not,  but  it  was  suggested  in  this  memorandum  before  it  was 
adopted. 

Senator  Jones.  You  started  to  explain  about  the  objections  of  the 
international  people.     You  said  they  were  opposed  to  it  at  first. 

Admiral  Harris.  They  thought  so  at  first.  They  were  rather 
opposed  to  anything  with  the  name  of  "bonus"  attached  to  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  they  opposed  it  in  the  case  of  laboring 
men,  but  not  in  their  own  case?  Evidently  they  were  not  opposed 
to  a  bonus — I  mean  the  company. 

Senator  Jones.  These  were  international  labor  leaders. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  I  thought  he  referred  to  the  company. 

Admiral  Harris.  No,  sir;  these  were  presidents  of  tne  various 
trades-unions  whom  I  met  in  informal  conference. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  you  referred  to 
the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  Hog  Island. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  they  finally  accept  your  bonus  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  do  not  think  it  came  to  that,  but  they  did 
not  seem  to  oppose  it  so  much.  They  rather  had  the  idea  that  the 
necessities  were  so  great  that  we  must  have  a  certain  amount  'of 
man  power  to  turn  out  what  we  wanted,  that  this  would  be  an  in- 
strument whereby  we  could  get  additional  man  power  without 
getting  additional  men,  and  that  perhaps  something  could  be  done 
with  it. 

Senator  Jones.  They  manifested  a  disposition,  during  the  war 
at  any  rate,  to  make  some  concession  along  those  lines  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  Their  disposition  in  this  and  in  other 
things,  as  far  as  the  international  officials  are  concerned,  has  been 
that  wherever  they  could  they  would  be  helpful. 

Senator  Calder.  What  else  have  you  there,  Admiral  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  The  next  division  under  "Labor"  was  largely 
an  analysis  of  the  need  of  increasing  the  number  of  men.  That 
is  on  the  basis  of  the  work  that  Mr.  Blumfield  was  doing  in  his 
Industrial  Service  Division,  and  the  mark  we  were  aiming  at — what 
the  production  could  probably  be  with  the  men  wo  had  and  how  wo 
had  to  increase  it. 

That  followed  on  something  that  had  already  been  taken  up  by 
the  chairman;  that  is,  temporary  exemption  from  the  draft  in  order 
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to  get  the  men.  I  also  put  in  here,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Mr.  Hill—- 
Mr.  Hill  was  over  here  representing  English  labor,  and  stated  that' 
the  returning  from  the  trenches  of  skilled  labor  had  had  a  salutary 
effect  in  the  British  shops,  and  in  the  British  shipyards.  So  I  included 
in  this  that  we  should  make  a  register  of  the  troops  in  the  Regular. 
National,  and  Volunteer  Armies,  and  where  they  had  had  experience  ana 
were  skilled  in  shipyard  work,  bring  them  back;  it  being  felt  that  the 
effect  of  the  coming  into  of  a  shop  of  a  man  who  had  been  working  the 
way  a  soldier  has  to  work  would  have  a  good  effect  on  the  output. 

Senator  Jones.  It  was  not  the  idea  to  take  a  man  back  until  after 
he  had  had  service  in  the  trenches  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Or  even  in  the  cantonments. 

Senator  Jonbs.  But  it  would  be  more  effective  with  his  comrades 
if  he  had  had  actual  service  in  the  trenches? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes. 

Another  subdivision  is  the  issuing  of  distinctive  badges  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature  to  all  shipyard  workers.  That  was  a  part  of 
the  Patriotic  Service  scheme. 

The  question  of  housing  for  employees  was  taken  up.  I  might 
read  you  that;  I  think  you  are  interested  in  it. 

Senator  Harding.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  might  pass  that. 
We  have  already  passed  on  that,  admiral,  ana  recommended  a  hous- 
ing program,  so  it  is  scarcely  at  issue  in  any  way. 

Admiral  Harris.  Well,  I  did  not  know  that  anything  was  at  issue 
in  this. 

Senator  Harding.  The  housing  program  has  been  covered  by  a 
bill  which  provides  for  it.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  had  followed 
that  or  not. 

Admiral  Harris.  I  have  seen  something  of  it  in  the  press.  - 

Senator  Harding.  The  Senate  has  already  acted  and  appropriated 
$50,000,000.     I  only  suggest  that  in  order  to  gain  time. 

Admiral  Harris.  I  am  not  familiar  with  what  you  have  done,  but 
this  practically  covers  everything,  showing  that  the  question  of 
housing  was  taken  up  in  that  preliminary  memorandum. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  long  were  you  with  the  Fleet  Corporation, 
Admiral  Harris? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  was  general  manager  there  three  weeks.  I  was 
there  about  10  days  befpre  Admiral  Capps  left,  so  I  was  really  there 
about  four  weeks. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  pass  on  any  contracts  while  you  were 
there  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  contracts  let  there  with  your  approval? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  contracts  were  they  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  do  not  recall  them  now,  Senator,  but  I  should 
think  that  those  in  the  period  from  December  1  to  December  20,  after 
Admiral  Capps  had  left  and  while  I  had  to  O.  K.  them,  were  of  course 
passed  on  by  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  general  manager  for  how  long? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  was  general  manager  for  three  weeks,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  there  for  a  week  before  that,  or 
such  a  matter  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  ] 

The  Chairman.  And  you  ceased  to  be  connected  with  it  when? 
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Admiral  Harris.  I  received  orders  detaching  me  on  the  20th  of 
December. 

Senator  C alder.  Admiral  Harris,  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  Co.,  and  Mr.  Powell,  of  the  Bethlehem  Co.,  have 
stated  they  were  never  asked  to  confer  on  any  shipbuilding  program 
or  any  of  the  work  of  the  Shipping  Board — that  is,  Mr.  Ferguson 
stated,  that,  and  Mr.  Powell  said  that  that  was  true  until  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Philadelphia,  at  which  he  said  you  and  Mr.  Piez  were 
present.  What  brought  about  that  meeting  in  Philadelphia  ?  What 
were  the  circumstances  of  it  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  do  not  know  directly,  Senator,  other  than  that 
I  had  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Powell  some  weeks  before  I  went  in  as 
general  manager,  in  which  I  outlined  to  him  the  desirability  of  more 
cooperation  and  frequent  meetings  with  shipbuilders.  I  had  gone 
to  New  York  the  day  before  that  meeting  ana  had  arranged  to  meet 
the  shipbuilders  informally.  That  was  before  Admiral  Capps  had  left. 
I  did  meet  several  of  the  New  York  shipbuilders  there  and  took  up 
this  question  of  transportation  to  Staten  Island  with  a  view  to  im- 

E"  roving  conditions  so  we  would  run  those  yards  to  full  capacity.  It 
ad  apparently  not  received  attention  before.  I  then  received  word 
from  the  Atlantic  shipbuilders  stating  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the 
shipbuilders  in  Philadelphia  the  following  night,  and  that  therefore 
they  would  not  be  able  to  come  to  New  York,  and  asking  me  to 
attend  that  meeting.  Subsequently  I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Piez  saying  he  was  going  down  there  and  asking  me  to  join  him. 

Senator  Calder.  Admiral  Harris,  the  statement  has  been  made 
that  you  were  responsible  for  entering  into  a  contract  for  spending 
something  like  $12,000,000  of  the  Shipping  Boards  money  without 
authority  from  Mr.  Piez  or  Mr.  Hurley. 

Admiral  Harris.  Twelve  million  dollars  of  what?  I  could  not 
enter  into  any  contracts,  Senator;  all  I  could  do  was  to  recommend 
or  initial  a  contract.  There  never  was  any  question  about  that; 
I  did  not  have  authority  to  enter  into  contracts,  as  general  manager. 

Senator  Calder.  Did  you  ever  attempt  to  enter  into  any  such 
contract  without  their  approval  or  consent 

Admiral  Harris.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Calder  (continuing).  As  I  understand  it,  to  build  ships 
under  certain  conditions?     You  know  of  no  such  thing? 

Admiral  Harris.  No,  sir;  unless  you  refer  to  the  published  state- 
ment at  the  time  of  my  leaving  the  Shipping  Board  that  I  desired  to 
expend  about  $12,000,000  of  funds  for  housing  the  workmen.  Do 
you  refer  to  that,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Calder.  That  may  be  the  matter  I  refer  to.  Did  you 
attempt  to  enter  into  any  contract  without  the  approval  of  Mr.  Hur- 
ley or  Mr.  Piez  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  No,  sir;  I  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Eidlitz  and 
found  out  what  he  had  done,  and  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  waited  around  here  nine  weeks  and  could  not  get  anybody  to 
talk  to  him,  and  was  ready  to  throw  up  his  job ;  and  I  induced  him  to 
stay  on,  saying  that  something  would  be  done,  and  I  would  take  it  up. 
I  sent  for  Judge  Payne,  the  general  counsel,  and  asked  him  whether  the 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  were  available  for  housing,  and  ho 
gave  me  an  opinion  that  they  were;  that  everything  in  connection 
with  shipbuilding  and  necessary  for  shipbuilding  was  included. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  time  was  that,  Admiral  ? 
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Admiral  Harris.  That  was  along  about  the  10th  of  December.  So 
I  told  Mr.  Eidlitz  I  was  quite  sure  we  could  go  ahead  with  it  and  that 
I  would  let  him  know  the  next  day.  It  appeared  then  in  conference 
that  he  had  not  worked  up  his  details  on  anything  other  than  Ches- 
ter, and  that  that  was  not  completely  worked  up.  It  involved  about 
$1,000,000.  But  I  did  not  think  I  had  authority  to  do  th  t,  and  I 
took  that  to  Mr.  Hurley  the  next  day,  Mr.  Piez  being  away  in  Chicago, 
and  asked  him  to  pass  on  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  pass  on  it  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Senator  Jones.  According  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Payne,  who  was 
the  legal  counsel  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  the  cotyota- 
tion  <fid  have  authority  to  use  the  money  Congress  had  appro- 
priated for  housing  purposes  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  If  they  deemed  it  necessary  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  no  additional  legislation  was  really  necessary, 
according  to  his  opinion  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  In  my  opinion  and  in  his  opinion  it  was  not 
necessary,  and  under  the  circumstances  existing,  had  I  had  authority, 
I  would  only  have  come  to  you  gentlemen  for  a  deficiency  appropri- 
ation after  I  had  started  this  housing. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  initial  any  proposal  to  use  a  certain 
amount  of  money  for  housing  purposes? 

Admiral  Harris.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  proposal. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  recommend  to  Mr.  Hurley  or  Mr.  Piez 
any  definite  amount  for  housing  purposes  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recall  that  I  did.  I  merely 
talked  to  Mr.  Hurley  and  told  him  Mr.  Eidlitz  had  been  here  about 
the  question  of  housing  and  that  we  ought  to  pass  on  the  Chester 
proposition,  whether  we  would  go  ahead  or  not  go  ahead. 

Senator  Jones.  In  other  words,  there  was  practically  no  truth  in 
the  statement  in  the  papers  with  reference  to  that  $12,000,000 
proposition  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  And  you  had  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
under  observation  at  close  range  for  about  four  weeks? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  Tell  us  what  was  the  matter  with  it  from  your 
viewpoint. 

Admiral  Harris.  Senator,  I  am  not  with  the  Fleet  Corporation 
now.  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that  is  not  constructive.  I  do 
not  believe  in  any  criticism  that  does  not  do  any  good. 

Senator  Harding.  Then  what  is  needed  to  make  it  go  along  at 
full  swing  and  produce  ships  ?  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at. 
We  are  trying  to  help  the  Shipping  Board. 

Admiral  Harris.  I  do  not  know  that  m}r  opinion  ought  to  be 
expressed  on  that.     I  hesitate  to  give  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  by-laws  were  changed  about  the  time  you 
were  detached,  or  before  you  were  detached? 

Admiral  Harris.  No,  sir.  The  by-laws  were  changed  before  I 
went  in,  when  Admiral  Capps  was  still  there.  I  think  the  by-laws 
were  changed  about  Novermber  15. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes,  I  think  that  was  about  the  time. 
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.The  Chairman.  So  the  power  and  authority  of  the  general  man- 
ager when  you  became  general  manager  were  as  determined  by  the 
by-lawB  as  they  exist  now,  not  as  they  were  when  Gen.  Goethals  was 
general  manager  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  now;  practically 
so.  In  other  words,  the  general  manager  had  such  authority  as 
would  be  delegated  to  him.     That  is  about  what  it  meant. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  old  by-laws,  the  general  manager  seems 
to  have  had  authority  to  proceed  in  the  mating  of  contracts,  al- 
though  

Admiral  Harris.  No,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Although  it  did  not  include  his  final  signature. 
When  Gen.  Goethals  was  there  he  did  not  have  to  confer  with  other 
people  about  what  he  should  do  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  No,  he  really  did,  Senator — excuse  me — be- 
cause he  still  had  to  get  their  signatures  to  a  contract;  and  while 
he  could  initial  a  contract,  that  only  meant  recommending  it.  If 
you  had  authority  to  negotiate  a  contract,  it  would  not  bring  much 
in  the  way  of  results  unless  you  had  authority  to  close  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  man  who  signed. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  claim  now  is  that  the  by-laws  have  been 
changed,  so  that  the  ultimate  authority  now  rests  in  the  chairman 
of  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  president  of  the  Emergency  fleet 
Corporation,  and  the  general  manager  is  merely  appointed  by  the 
chairman,  subject  to  his  removal  or  disposition  at  any  time  he  likes; 
he  has  no  authority  except  what  the  chairman  sees  fit  to  give  him. 
whereas  before  the  by-laws  were  changed  the  general  manager  had 
certain  powers  and  authority  and  duties  that  were  independent  of 
the  control  of  the  chairman,  but  not  independent  of  the  chairman, 
who  was  also  president  of  the  Corporation,  because  even  under  Gen. 
Goethals  he  could  and  did  check  him. 

Admiral  Harris.  While  existing;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  were  changed.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
they  were  changed  before  you  went  in  or  after. 

Admiral  Harris.  They  were  changed  before  I  went  in;  changed  in 
November. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Admiral  Harris,  I  agree  with  you  that  a 
criticism  which  is  not  constructive  is  hurtful,  and  I  do  not  want 
you  to  say  anything  which  would  embarrass  you  professionally  or  in 
any  way  embarass  the  Shipping  Board.  But  if  you  have  any  infor- 
mation to  give  this  committee  which  would  enable  Congress  to  help 
the  Shipping  Board  to  avoid  the  breakers  that  have  delayed  them 
in  the  work  they  have  been  doing  I  would  like  for  you  to  state  it. 

Admiral  Harris.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that 
directly.  I  can  simply  say  this,  Senator,  to  explain  it,  that  a  depart- 
ment like  the  Navy  Department  or  the  War  Department  has  an 
organization  largely  fixed  by  law,  and  it  has  been  evolved  through 
years  of  usage  and  experience,  with  changes  as  the  need  for  changes 
has  arisen.  A  big  corporation  like  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  has  evolved  organization  through  competition, 
through  the  survival  of  a  fit  system,  through  being  kept  on  their 
mettle.     They  have  organizations 

Senator  Nelson.  You  ought  not  to  apply  that  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  now,  with  all  their  locomotive  and  car  shortage.  It  has 
broken  down  worse  than  any  railroad  in  the  country. 
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Admiral  Harris.  But  if  they  had  had  no  organization,  Senator' 
they  would  have  broken  down  long  ago.     Is  not  that  right? 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  it  does  not  begin  to  come  up  to  our  western 
railroads.     [Laughter.] 

Admiral  Harris.  Then  I  will  take  the  Northern  Pacific  as  my 
example,  instead  of  the  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Nelson.  Excuse  me  for  breaking  in  on  you. 
•  Admiral  Harris.  The  Fleet  Corporation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
corporation  larger  than  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  larger  than  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  larger  than  the  Navy  Department  in  the 
expenditures  involved;  and  it  was  created  overnight,  with  no  organi- 
zation, and  they  have  not  evolved  anything  by  experience  and  they 
have  got  to  work  something  out. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  measure  the  bigness  by  the  bigness  of  the 
appropriation,  do  you  not? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  bigness  of 
the  business. 

The  Chairman.  We  all  agree  they  have  got  a  big  task  on  their 
hands. 

Admiral  Harris.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the 
Fleet  Corporation  being  run  as  a  business  on  business  methods,  and 
that  the  military  services  are  not  run  on  business  methods.  Now, 
as  a  matter  fact,  the  business  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  is  not  really  a 
business  at  all.  It  is  just  as  essentially  military  as  anything  under 
the  Navy  Department  or  the  War  Department.  You  do  not  have 
to  consider  dividends.  You  do  not  have  to  consider  taxes.  You 
do  not  have  to  pay  interest  on  bonds.  In  other  words,  money  does 
not  enter  into  it.  It  is  a  case  of  expedition  in  construction  and 
quantity  of  construction.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  business  organiza- 
tion; if  it  were  it  would  go  to  the  wall. 

I  had  been  accustomed  in  the  Navy  Department  to  organization 
along  a  certain  definitely  laid  down  line,  where  I  had  just  as  much 
of  a  boss,  where  I  had  just  as  much  to  have  some  one  over  me  with 
supreme  authority,  as  m  the  Shipping  Board.  I  had  to  answer  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  to  the 
Chief  of  Operations.  As  a  subordinate,  my  duties  were  fixed. 
Also,  my  subordinates  were  under  me.  I  had  to  produce  results. 
I  gave  them  their  orders.  They  came  to  me  with  their  reports.  If 
they  did  not  make  good  I  would  see  that  they  did,  or  I  would  get 
some  one  else.  They  had  to  be  loyal  to  me,  and  I  had  to  be  loyal 
to  them.  It  may  seem  and  may  be  unbusinesslike,  but  my  superiors 
never  went  to  my  subordinates  and  gave  them  orders,  nor  aid  my 
superiors  ever  have  my  subordinates  go  over  my  head  and  report 
to  them.    That  is  essentially  my  criticism  of  the  Fleet  Corporation. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  is  that  what  happened  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  That  is  what  happened. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  your  opimon,  are  we  going  to  get  this 
6,000,000  tons  of  shipping  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  would  rather  not  express  an  opinion  on  that, 
unless  it  is  in  executive  session. 

Senator  Harding.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  admiral  light  there 
what  he  means  by  "his  chief  going  over  his  head. "    Cite  an  instance. 

Admiral  Harris.  Admiral  Bowles  was  sent  for  by  the  chairman, 
reported  to  him  on  several  occasions,  and  received  directions  from  him. 
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Mr.  Radford,  of  the  Contract  Department,  was  sent  for,  too,  and 
finally  Mr.  Radford  came  to  me  and  told  me  he  did  not  like  to  go: 
that  if  I  did  not  want  him  to  go  over  my  head,  why  I  was  to  tell 
him  what  to  say;  that  he  regretted  to  inform  me  that  he  had  been 
instructed  every  evening  to  report  to  the  chairman  exactly  what  had 
transpired  during  the  time. 

Admiral  Rosseau,  of  the  Shipyard  Plant  Division,  came  to  me  and 
advised  me  of  a  report  he  had  been  ordered  to  make  by  the  chairman-, 
and  stated  it  was  not  according  to  Hoyle.  He  did  not  think  any- 
thing was  intended  by  it,  but  he  wanted  me  to  see  that  he  received 
these  instructions. 

Mr.  Heyworth,  of  the  Wooden  Ship  Construction  Division,  in  the 
same  way,  reported  directly. 

I  spoke  to  Mr.  Piez  about  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Piez  was  at  first 
inclined  to  say,  "Oh,  well,  that  is  the  difference  between  you  naval 
officers  used  to  a  military  establishment  and  business  methods.1' 
But  he  finally  admitted  to  me  that  he  would  not  do  that,  and  had 
UOt  done  it  with  my  subordinates;  that  he  would  get  reports  through 
me  or  else  notify  me  that  ho  wanted  to  see  my  subordinates,  so  that 
I  could  send  them  to  him;  that  thev  could  know  they  were  going 
with  my  knowledge. 

That  sort  of  thing  works  very  well  with  people  who  have  worked 
individually,  but  to  a  naval  officer  or  to  a  man  who  has  been  used  to 
working  in  an  organization,  with  my  mental  processes  it  is  confusing, 
and  I  can  not  work  well  that  way. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  think  a  system  like  that  would  bring 
confusion  in  almost  any  kind  of  work  of  large  size  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  can  not  answer  for  that,  sir,  but  only  for  my 
own  experience. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  system  would  break  down  in  private  life. 
It  is  not  only  a  military  system,  but  it  is  a  good  business  system  to 
hold  a  man  responsible  for  the  work  of  his  subordinates,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  be  managed  otherwise  successfully. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  Mr.  Piez  argue  that  he  followed  a  system  like 
that  in  his  business? 

Admiral  Harris.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  did.  He  attempted  to 
excuse  it,  as  I  said  before.  After  awhile  under  such  a  procedure  vour 
subordinates  do  not  go  to  you,  but  they  probably  hang  arouna  the 
outside  of  the  door  and  say,  "Do  not  botner  about  him.  Let  us  go 
go  right  up  to  the  top." 

Wnile  I  was  there  Mr.  Powell  was  coming  down  to  confer  about 
contracts.  He  sent  three  telegrams,  one  to  me,  one  to  Mr.  Piez,  and 
one  to  Mr.  Hurlev.  I  asked  why  he  did  that.  He  said,  "Well,  I 
have  got  to  see  all  three  of  you."  It  is  not  that  I  wanted  to  see  him 
or  anyone  else.  If  I  was  not  the  one  to  see  him,  I  should  be  notified, 
and  tne  one  he  is  to  see  he  could  telegraph  to,  and  he  is  to  know  who 
to  report  to.  But  he  told  him  to  come,  and  then  the  next  man,  and 
then  that  kept  on  swinging  around  the  circle,  and  that  accounts  for 
months  of  delay  in  getting  ships  under  construction. 

Senator  Harding.  Admiral,  how  do  you  account  for  this  very 
unusual  procedure  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  did  not  account  for  it,  sir.  Those  things  are 
personal.  There  are  some  men  who  have  run  their  personal  business 
try  direct  personal  contact  and  made  a  great  success  of  it,  and  can 
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do  things  that  way,  and  I  do  not  question  men  who  have  succeeded 
that  way.    They  have  done  it.    Gentlemen,  I  can  not  work  that  way 

Senator  Harding.  All  contracts  came  to  you  for  your  initialing, 
nevertheless  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  while  I  was  there  the  procedure  under 
Admiral  Capps  was  not  changed. 

Senator  Nelson.  But,  Admiral,  were  you  consulted  as  to  whether 
a  given  proposition  by  a  shipbuilding  firm  ought  to  be  accepted  or 
not  and  whether  it  was  appropriate  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  pass  your  judgment  on  it? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  all  cases,  while  you  were  there,  were  you 
consulted? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  No  contract  was  made  without  your  O.  K.  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  other  elements  of  delay  carrying 
out  the  program.  Admiral,  outside  of  this  matter  that  you  mention, 
that  people  would  pass  from  one  to  another  and  not  know  who  to 
take  up  matters  with,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Nothing,  other  than  it  had  grown  to  such  a  point 
that  it  was  apparent  that  decentralization  would  expedite  it.  I 
mean,  a  man  can  only  do  so  much,  and  if  you  put  everything  through 
the  neck  of  a  bottle  you  have  either  got  to  make  the  neck  larger  or 
else  have  two  or  three  necks;  that  is  what  I  mean  by  "decentraliza- 
tion"— did  not  want  much  to  come  to  Washington;  wanted  to  split 
up  the  centralizing. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  considerable  centralization  to  put 
three  plants  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  each  other  there  in  the 
congested  district,  enormous  plants  that  they  were  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  With  a  naval  plant  close  by  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  a  way  there  is  a  large  population 
to  go  on  in  that  district.  Perhaps  those  plants  themselves  were  too 
much  centralized,  that  they  were  a  little  too  large.  But  in  locating 
anything  that  must  be  supplied  with  labor,  if  you  place  your  plant 
in  a  location  where  you  have  a  population  to  draw  from,  it  assists 
you  and  you  do  not  nave  to  bring  workmen  down  to  the  plant  from 
distances  to  as  great  an  extent  as  you  do  in  a  smaller  community. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  smaller  plants  you  could  scatter  them 
so  as  to  get  to  the  labor  without  its  coming  to  you  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  That  would  be  better  undoubtedly. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Powell  thought  it  was  agret  mistake  to  have 
50  ways  in  one  shipyard,  and  he  thought  15  was  quite  sufficient. 
What  do  you  think  about  that  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  bit  off  a  little 
more  than  they  could  chew  on  that,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  mean  in  that  Hog  Island  deal  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  think  perhaps  they  could  work  up  to  50  ways 
possibly  after  a  while,  but  as  a  new  sudden  development  it  was  a 
pretty  big  thing,  pretty  radical. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  practical  proposition,  would  you  not  favor 
having  plants  with  a  less  number  oi  ways,  as  a  general  thing,  putting 
two  ships  to  the  way,  in  getting  the  capacity  of  a  plant  ? 
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Admiral  Harris.  Of  course,  that  means,  Senator,  that  you  have  a 
ship  on  the  ways,  and  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  completion  you  can 
start  on  another  ship  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  Harris.  But  that  would  not  apply  to  these  fabricating 

{>lants,  because  they  were  fabricating  and  assembling  material  away 
rom  the  yard.  That  is  not  entirely  a  shipyard  proposition.  This 
was  an  assembling  plant  largely.  I  mean,  you  did  not  punch  and 
shear  your  sheets  and  build  your  machinery  and  everything  in  that 
one  plant.     This  was  really  an  assembling  plant,  you  might  call  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Powell,  was  of  the  opinion  that  they  had  a 
plant  involving  altogether  too  many  ways.  He  thought  it  never 
ought  to  have  exceeded  15  or  16  ways,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  and  more  efficient  if  they  had  only  10  ways,  I  mean  for  imme- 
diate work. 

Admiral  Harris.  I  think  perhaps  Mr.  Powell  was  nearer  right 
than  50  ways. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  inclined  to  concur  with  him  then, 
rather  than  to  hold  the  opposite  opinion  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Admiral,  Mr.  Powell  expressed  some  doubt 
about  the  efficiency  of  the  fabricated  ship.  What  is  your  opinion 
of  the  possibility  of  making  these  parts  in  different  factories  and 
assembling  them  for  construction  of  the  ship?  Do  you  think  that 
is  going  to  work  satisfactorily  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  think  so,  sir.  I  think  there  may  be  a  little 
difficulty,  may  be  a  little  delay  at  the  beginning  in  getting  into 
your  stride,  but  I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  workable  proposition,  and 
when  they  get  under  way  they  will  produce  ships  very  rapidly. 

Senator  Nelson.  One  of  the  witnesses  here  statea  that  the  ship 
constructed  in  that  way  would  be  very  unsymmetrical. 

Admiral  Harris.  She  would  not  be  as  aesthetic  to  the  eye,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  you  are  used  to  more  sheer  in  a  ship — 1  mean  she 
would  seem  to  be  flatter,  and  she  would  appear  to  be  almost  hogged. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  think  it  would  serve  the  purpose  quite  as 
well? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  I  do,  and  be  a  very  useful  vessel. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Powell  said,  admiral,  that  you  could  not 
start  on  a  fabricated  both  ways  from  the  middle  and  get  to  the  ends, 
no  matter  what  care  you  had  taken  in  preparing  the  steel  and  the 
rivets,  without  there  being  great  difficulty  in  putting  the  ends 
together. 

Admiral  Harris.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  from  what  I  have 
observed  on  that,  that  that  will  be  so  with  the  first  few  ships.  I 
think  they  will  work  out  of  it,  however,  because  it  is  a  continuous 
process,  Senator,  you  see.  They  are  building  the  same  size  ship, 
tuilding  a  great  many  of  them,  and  they  will  nave  trouble  with  the 
bow  and  stern  to  begin  with,  I  think,  but  the  maximum  of  the  length 
of  the  ship  is  the  straightway  work. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work,  will  it  not, 
and  hurry  it  up  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  think  it  will  expedite  the  maximum  output — 
that  is,  the  production  capacity  of  the  country  in  shipbuilding  eventu- 
ally, perhaps  not  this  year,  and  may  be  not  until  next  year,  but  it 
will  eventually  expedite  the  shipbuilding  production. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  we  will  learn  during  the  war  how  to 
build  ships  after  the  war. 

Senator  Nelson.  Will  they  be  able  to  build  these  fabricated  ships 
so  that  they  will  be  as  good  ocean-going  ships,  and  stand  the  peril 
.of  navigation  as  well  as  the  old  style  ships,  constructed  in  the  ship- 
yards? Do  you  regard  fabricated  ships  as  safe  for  navigation  pur- 
poses, in  case  of  a  storm  or  anything  01  that  kind  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Why,  yes;  certainly. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  flat  bottomed,  are  they  not? 

Admiral  Harris.  They  are  comparatively  so,  but  then  all  steel 
ships  are  practically  flat  bottomed  now,  and  have  been  so  for  some 
time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  they  no  keel  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Practically  none,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  I  understand  it,  the  lines  of  these  ships  are 
nearly  straight;  there  is  no  curve  at  all  from  stern  to  bowl 

Admiral  Harris.  Well,  of  course,  there  are  some  lines  to  it,  but 
you  take  the  average  cargo  ship,  and  her  midship  section  is  practically 
square;  when  it  comes  to  the  lines  of  the  bow  and  stern  they  are  not 
particularly  fine. 

;  Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  think  their  power  of  speed  is  as  great 
where  they  have  square  bows  and  not  round  like  the  old  fashioned 
boats  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  The  bows  of  these  vessels  are  not  square,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean,  they  are  more  square  than  the  others  1 

Admiral  Harris.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  they  as  pointed  as  the  others? 

Admiral  Harris.  Well,  when  you  say  "the  others, "  I  do  not 
know  what  you  mean. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  the  others  constructed  according  to  the 
old  method,  non-fabricated  steel  ships. 

Admiral  Harris.  I  think  so.  I  think  their  lines  are  just  as  good. 
I  think  they  have  made  some  test  in  the  model  basin:  I  am  not 
sure,  although  you  can  ascertain  that  by  inquiring  of  Admiral 
Bowles,  and  I  think  they  get  very  good  speed  from  some  of  the  ships 
built  for  troop  ships,  f  think  their  speed-— I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  secret  in  that — is  something  like  15  knots,  a  very  good  speed. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  did  not  know.  I  was  just  inquiring.  I  was 
wondering  if  boats  constructed  on  that  plan  would  make  good  speed 
and  have  as  good  steerage  wa)r — you  know  what  I  mean  by  that? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson  (continuing).  Are  the  ships  constructed  entirely 
in  the  shipyard,  non-fabricated  ships? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  think  so;  without  doubt,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  make  us  any  suggestions  that  might 
tend  to  cause  an  increase  of  production  and  speed  the  production  of 
these  ships?  Have  you  any  suggestions  that  occur  to  you  that 
might  be  put.  into  effect  which  would  cause  a  quick  supply  and 
enough  of  it? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  think  the  supply  of  labor  enters  into  it,  and 
education  of  labor.  Your  production  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  effective  work  you  can  put  at  it — expeditious  action  on  every- 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  that  figured  down  to  so  many  tons 
per  man  ? 
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Admiral  Harris.  I  have  heard  a  great  many  statements  on  that, 
Senator,  I  have  heard  from  manv  sources,  start  in  with  24  to  25  tons 
per  man  per  year,  and  it  runs  down  to  12  tons  per  man  per  year  for, 
passenger  ships  and  so  on.  I  think  under  present  conditions,  with 
the  inexperienced  men — you  see  that  figure  was  with  the  pick  of  your, 
men  and  working  in  average  times — but  with  inexperienced  men  and 
the  turnover  of  men  that  you  have,  with  present  conditions,  what  it 
will  be  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  prophesy.  But  it  will  be  a  great 
deal  less  than  24  tons  per  man  per  year  and  probably  not  over  half 
of  that,  and  this  is  to  be  expected  and  is  part  of  the  problem  you  have 
to  solve  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  ever  estimated  the  tonnage  that  is 
required  for  transporting  troops  per  man  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  would  rather  not  answer  that  in  op#n  session; 
Senator. 

Senator  Harding.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  testimony,  Admiral, 
as  to  the  amount  of  tonnage  we  are  going  to  produce  in  1918.  You 
naturally  have  given  that  some  consideration. 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir.    While  I  was  there  I  was  considering  it. 

Senator  Harding.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  shipbuilders '  esti- 
mate that  3,000,000  tons  this  year  will  be  a  very  large  output? 

Admiral  Harris.  Senator,  T  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
apprehension among  even  possibly  you  gentlemen,  when  you  talk 
of  "tons."  Even  the  newspapers  get  it  mixed  up  pretty  badly. 
You  never  pick  up  an  article  but  that  they  mix  it.  When  you  talk 
of  3,000,000  tons,  what  do  you  mean  ?    Is  that '  *  tons  "  dead-weight  ? 

Senator  Harding.  Yes. 

Admiral  Harris.  Including  commandeered  ships?  : 

Senator  Harding.  Yes. 

Admiral  Harris.  Oh,  I  think  it  will  be  in  excess  of  that. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  think  the  optomistic  program  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  approximating  6,000,000  tons,  is  possible? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  think  it  is  possible,  or  was  possible,  but  is  getting 
improbable. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  for  this  year? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  think  it  is  possible. 

Senator  Nelson.  Possible  what?    Six  million  tons? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  perhaps  still  possible.     - 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  think  the  3,000,000  estimate  rather 
pessimistic  and  inadequate? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  pessimistic,  sir; 
nit  hough  conditions  may  be  such — the  hard  winter,  and  this  sort  of 
thin^,  lack  of  fuel,  difficulty  in  securing  men,  delay  in  housing  and  im- 
proving transportation,  lack  of  organization — as  to  make  things 
pessimistic. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  materials  can  be  had  all  right? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  the 
materials.  I  took  that  up  with  Mr.  Bonner  and  also  had  some  talks 
with  the  Council  for  National  Defense.  They  had  reports  on  ma- 
terial, and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  but  that  the  material, 
steel  shapes  and  plates  are  there  for  production  in  excess  even  of 
6,000,000  tons  of  ships. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Powell  indicated  that  he  did  not  think  it 
was  likely  we  would  have  more  than  2,000,000  tons. 

Senator  Vardaman.  He  said  3,000,000  tons. 

Admiral  Harris.  Did  he  not  mean  gross  tonnage,  SfetvaXoT^ 
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Senator  Nelson.  No,  dead  weight. 

Admiral  Harris.  You  see,  dead  weight  is  something  that  is  more 
or  less  new  as  shipbuilders  use  it,  and  they  usually  talk  in  gross  ton- 
nage or  net  registered  tons.  A  net  registered  ton,  just  a  general 
approximation,  would  be  about  half  of  a  dead  weight  ton. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  registered  ton  and  gross  ton — are 
they  not  practically  the  same  f 

Admiral  Harris.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  difference?  • 

Admiral  Harris.  Well,  the  gross  ton  is  the  cubic  capacity  inside 
the  inclosed  spaces  of  the  ship,  divided  by  100. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  registered  ton  f 

Admiral  Harris.  It  is  the  cubic  capacity  of  inclosed  spaces  inside 
the  scantling  less  the  machinery  and  bunker  space,  divided  by  100. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  both  on  the  same  plan,  figured  on  the 
space) 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  the  other  is  the  freight  capacity  of  the 
vessel,  dead  weight? 

Admiral  Harris.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  not?    . 

Admiral  Harris.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  were  given  so  to  understand  here. 

Admiral  Harris.  No,  sir;  it  is  the  total  capacity. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Admiral  Harris.  I  know,  but  out  of  that  you  have  got  to  take 
weight  of  coal,  water,  crew  stores,  and  ship  stores,  and  also  you  have 
this  to  consider,  that  if  the  freight  you  are  sending  is  bulky  freight, 
like  live  stock,  hay,  or  automobues,  that  take  up  bulk,  the  freight  you 
can  carry  is  less  than  your  weight-carrying  capacity.  I  think  that 
your  net  registered  tonnage,  or  somewhere  between  net  registered 
tonnage  and  gross  tonnage,  on  an  average,  will  represent  more  nearly 
your  freight-carrying  capacity  than  does  vour  dead  weight  tonnage. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  thought  we  could  not  exceed  3,000,000  tons 
possibly  this  year,  including  the  commandeered  ships  and  all. 

Admiral  Harris.  In  my  opinion  that  is  low;  that  is  pessimistic. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  far  we  have  got  about  45,  maybe  50  by  this 
time,  commandeered  ships,  and  not  to  exceed  5  to  10  of  ships  con- 
structed bv  the  board;  that  is  all  we  have  got  up  to  the  present  time. 

Admiral  Harris.  You  still  have  11  months  to  run. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  In  1918,  11  months'  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  we  have  11  months,  sure. 

Admiral  Harris.  You  see,  when  Mr.  Powell  talks  of  3,000,000  tons 
you  must  not  forget  that  you  practically  have  a  million  and  a  half 
tons  done,  or  you  had  it  done  January  1 — that  is,  if  you  take  your 
percentage  of  completion  of  commandeered  ships,  your  percentage 
o  f completion  of  contract  ships,  your  percentage  of  completion  of 
wooden  and  composite  ships,  you  had  about  a  million  and  a  half  done. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  figure  on  the  percentage  that  is  done.  I 
speak  of  the  vessels  that  are  actually  afloat  and  are  in  the  service 
or  can  be  put  in  the  service. 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  refer  to  percentages.  You  do  not  mean 
to  say  we  have  got  a  million  and  a  half  tons  in  the  service  afloat  ? 
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Admiral  Harris.  I  mean  there  is  approximately  a  million  and  a 
half  on  all  these  contracts.  You  have  got  to  give  the  benefit  of  that, 
because  when  you  begin  to  do  more  work  you  will  begin  to  put  them 
overboard. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  much  tonnage  have  we  afloat  now,  of  com- 
mandeered ships  and  ships  being  built  by  the  Shipping  Board  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  That  I  can  not  answer,  sir.  I  have  not  access 
to  those  records  now.     You  will  get  that  from  the  Shipping  Board. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  do  not  think  this  whole  matter  is  largely 
one  of  speculating,  do  you  ?  You  do  not  think  it  is  a  guess  as  to  the 
amount  of  tonnage  we  will  have  at  the  expiration  of  1918? 

Admiral  Harris.  You  might  say  it  is  a  guess.  I  say  it  is  a  matter 
of  Judgment,  based  on  certam  conditions  over  which  you  have  more 
or  less  control. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  put  out  all  the  ships  we 
can  and  trust  to  God  for  the  increase. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  you  think  it  advisable  to  keep  the  yards 
that  are  now  in  existence  supplied  with  contracts  sufficient  to  keep 
them  in  operation  continuously? 

Admiral  Harris.  Yes,  sir,  decidedly.  That  is  the  most  logical 
step  to  take. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  would  think  it  most  illogical  to  refuse 
contracts  to  shipyards  which  are  carrying  on  the  Government  work 
well,  whose  ways  will  be  vacant  the  first  of  July  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  Why,  certainly,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  that  being  done  anywhere  ? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  It  has  been  brought  out  here  in 
the  testimony. 

Senator  Calder.  Admiral,  when  you  answered  Senator  Harding 
that  we  would  have  over  3,000,000  tons  of  shipping  in  1918,  you  in- 
cluded in  that  the  ships  that  had  been  completed,  tne  commandeered 
ships,  and  those  now  in  course  of  construction? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  included  the  program  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
yes,  sir;  completed  and  to  be  comple tea  during  1918. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  he  said,  approximately,  6,000,000  tons, 
instead  of  3,000,000  tons. 

Admiral  Harris.  I  do  not  think  I  did,  Senator. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  you  not? 

Admiral  Harris.  I  said  that  was  possible  under  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  understood  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  Good  Book  says,  "all  thingjs  are  possible/' 

The  Chairman.  While  you  favor  keeping  the  existing  yards  busy, 
you  would  not  object  to  the  establishment  of  new  yards  that  could 
be  operated  without  interfering  with  labor  conditions  and  building 
materials  and  supplies  for  the  existing  yards,  would  you  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  1  would  not  only  keep  the  existing  yards  in  full 
operation  but  I  would  establish  new  yards  also,  because  I  think  you 
ought  to  use  every  resource  you  have;  when  you  talk  of  6,000,000 
tons  production  it  is  a  question  of  mobilization  of  your  resources  and 
everything  has  got  to  come  together,  just  lock  together  at  the  right 
time,  and  that  involves  a  high  organization  of  your  resources — your 
men,  your  materials,  your  shipyards,  your  shipbuilding  experience 
and  everything  else;  and  if  they  are  not  whipped  into  shape  and  or- 
ganized so  they  do  lock  together,  then,  of  course,  your  prodvictiow 
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falls  down;  that  is  why  1  mean  it  is  hard  to  give  a  forecast  on  what 
some  one  else  can  do.  ' 

\  Senator  Calder.  Have  you  any  figures  with  you  that  you  have 
worked  out,  or  have  you  prepared  any  in  relation  to  the  probable 
output  in  1918? 

Admiral  Harris.  No,  Senator,  I  have  not.  I  depended  entirely 
upon  what  Admiral  Bowles  was  doing  in  the  Shipping  Board  and  also 
a  statement  gotten  from  other  sources.  I  based  my  judgment  largely 
on  the  man  power  and  the  reports  from  the  Industrial  Service  Divi- 
sion, and  on  the  ability  to  look  after  the  men  and  train  them  that  we 
could  get  and  the  indications  along  in  December  were  favorable,  but 
it  was  very  apparent,  in  talking  to  the  shipbuilders,  that  unless  we 
could  do  something  at  the  yards  to  get  more  workmen  and  keep  them 
there  contented  and  keep  them  from  going  away,  and  prevent  such 
continuous  turnover,  ana  act  promptly  on  such  matters,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  any  forecast  and  live  up  to  it.  That  is  why  I 
had  emphasized  the  housing  condition  and  the  need  for  decentral- 
izing and  delegating  authority. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  estimate  of  the  Shipping  Board  was 
borne  out  by  their  report  from  Lloyd's  agent.  I  thought  that  was 
put  into  the  record,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Admiral  Harris.  That  was  the  report  of  Mr.  French,  of  which  I 
spoke.  That  is  the  other  source  I  mention.  It  was  made  after  he 
had  made  a  trip  around  to  the  yards  and  given  his  personal  inspection 
to  it.  His  forecast  was  based  upon  getting  the  labor  and  getting  the 
material;  so  that  it  still  came  back  to  the  point  of  labor. 

Senator  Calder.  Admiral,  while  you  were  in  the  Shipping  Board 
was  the  Clinchfield-Sloan  controversy  up?  Did  you  have  to  pass 
upon  any  part  of  those  contracts  ? 

Admiral  Harris.  What  controversy  in  connection  with  that; 
Senator? 

Senator  Calder.  Which  involved  Mr.  Ferris,  the  naval  architect. 

Admiral  Harris.  Admiral  Bowles  brought  that  question  to  me, 
and  I  sent  for  Mr.  Ferris  and  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Ferris  about  it; 
and  Mr.  Ferris  wrote  me  a  statement  in  the  matter,  explaining  his 
position,  which  is  on  file  in  the  Shipping  Board.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  put  it  in  the  file  or  marked  it  "confidential"  and  turned  it 
over  to  Mr.  Piez. 

Senator  Vardamax.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  contract? 
Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  making  the  contract?  '} 

Admiral  Harris.  Sloan? 

Senator  Vardamax.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Harris.  No,  sir;  that  was  made  long  before  I  came. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  things  that  the 
admiral  indicated  here  ought  to  be  told  in  executive  session,  and 
unless  the  committee  wants  to  pursue  his  examination  further  I 
move  that  we  go  into  executive  session  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  questions,  Senator  Calder,  or 
has  any  other  member  of  the  committee  any  questions  ?  If  there  ia 
no  objection,  then,  we  will  go  into  executive  session. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.10  o'clock,  the  committee  proceeded  to  executive 
business,  and  at  5.20  o'clock  p.  m.  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  chairman.) 
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FRIDAY,  FEBBTJABY  8,   1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2.30  p.  m.,  Hon.  Duncan 
U.  Fletcher,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcher  (chairman),  Bansdell,  Vardaman,  Nel- 
son. Smith,  Jones,  Harding,  Calder,  and  Johnson. 

The  Chaibman.  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  communication  here  from 
Mr.  Piez,  the  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  inclosing  a  report  of  Mr.  James  O.  Hevworth. 
manager  of  the  division  of  wood-snip  construction,  on  the  subject  or 
concrete  ship  construction,  showing  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 
The  report  is  called,  "  Progress  report,  division  concrete  ship  con- 
struction," and  is  made  as  of  January  30, 1918. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  rather  instructive;  and  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  the  committee  would  like  it  to  go  in  the  record 
of  the  hearings  or  not. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  it  would  be  very  well  to  have  that  go  in, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  will  be  inserted  at  this  point. 

(The  letter  and  report  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  February  5,  1918. 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  forwarding  herewith  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  a  report  submitted  to  me  by  Mr.  James  O.  Heyworth, 
manager  of  the  division  of  wood-ship  construction,  on  the  concrete  ship  con- 
struction, as  of  date  January  30.  1918. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Charles   Piez, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

Progress  Report,  Division  of  Concrete  Ship  Construction,  January  30.  1918. 

Prwioiis  investigations. — The  possibility  of  using  concrete  for  the  building  of 
ships  has  been  under  investigation  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  (Corporation  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  since  April,  1917.  In  addition  to  the  studies  made  on  the 
subject,  all  the  available  data  has  been  accumulated,  and  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  various  suggestions  on  types  of  design  and  methods  of  construction 
which  have  come  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Organization. — The  formation  of  a  department  of  concrete  ship  construction 
was  authorized  December  27,  1917,  and  assigned  to  the  division  of  wood  ship 
construction.  The  organization  which  had  been  working  on  the  investigation  at 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  was  transferred  to  the  division  of  wood  ship  construe? 
tion  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  offices  were  established  in  the 
Rnpley  Building,  the  entire  top  floor  being  occupied.  With  the  men  transferred 
from  the  Bureau  of  Standards  as  a  nucleus,  the  organization  comprising  34  men, 
as  given  on  the  accompanying  chart,  has  been  developed. 

STATUS  OF  WORK. 

Contracts. — Two  contracts  have  been  let  for  concrete  ships.  One  to  the 
IJberty  Shipbuilding  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  50  ships,  contingent  upon  the 
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seaworthiness  and  satisfactory  character  of  the  first  ship  built.  Second,  with 
the  Fougner  American  Steel  Concrete  Shipbuilding  Co.,  for  6  shijis.  contingent 
upon  the  seaworthiness  and  satisfactory  character  of  the  first  ship  built. 

Contracts  have  been  prepared  and  are  now  under  negotiation  with  the  San 
Francisco  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  one  7,500-tou  merchant  ship, 
and  with  the  Ferro  Concrete  Construction  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  10  ships,  con- 
tingent upon  the  seaworthiness  and  satisfactory  character  of  the  flx*t  ship  built. 

Development  of  standard  design. — The  work  Is  31  per  cent  completed  on  the 
development  of  a  standard  design  for  a  reinforced  concrete  ship,  approximately 
8,500  tons  dead-weight  cargo-carrying  capacity.  The  complete  drawings  and 
specifications  will  be  ready  to  submit  to  bidders  about  March  1. 

Approval  of  designs  contracted  for. — Any  proposal  requires  the  approval  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for  its  plans  and  specifications  before  contract 
is  entered  into.  This  supervision  is  being  given  and  calculations  and  details  of 
the  design  considered  and  approved  or  disapproved  with  expedition.  Proposals 
are  given  definite  action  inside  of  10  days.  The  object  is  to  encourage  bona  fide 
proposals  accompanied  by  plans  and  specifications  of  merit. 

Consideration  of  designs  suggested  by  engineers. — No  complete  design  for  a 
reinforced  concrete  ship  has  been  submitted  by  any  engineer.  Many  suggestions 
as  to  detail  of  design  or  construction  have  been  submitted,  and  these  have  all 
been  given  careful  consideration  and  are  being  used  wherever  possible  in  the 
design  being  prepared  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Concrete  ships  now  under  construction. — Close  touch  is  being  kept  with  all 
concrete  ships  under  construction,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Complete 
details  of  design  and  construction  have  been  obtained  in  each  case,  or  are  being 
secured.  An  engineer  representing  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  Is  sta- 
tioned at  Redlands,  Cal.,  following  in  detail  the  progress  of  construction  of  n 
4,500-ton  reinforced  concrete  ship. 

Additional  activities. — Many  suggestions  have  been  made  relative  to  the  de- 
sign or  construction  of  reinforced  concrete  barges,  both  by  private  interests  and 
Government  departments.  These  have  been  given  tentative  consideration,  but 
our  present  plan  anticipates  intensive  study  and  development  of  the  reinforce i 
barge  problem  during  the  coming  month. 

Investigations. — In  connection  with  the  design  of  reinforced  concrete  ships, 
numerous  investigations  have  become  necessary  and  were  immediately  under- 
taken, and  the  results  thereby  secured  are  of  material  assistance  in  contempla- 
tion of  an  economical  design.  These  investigations  are  being  made  at  the 
laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Cooperation  of  shipping  interests. — The  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Steamboat- Inspection  Service  and  Lloyd's  Registry  has  been  secured.  Both 
of  these  bodies  have  detailed  engineers  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  this  depart- 
ment in  the  work  it  Is  doing.  The  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  has  also 
been  requested  to  cooperate  in  the  same  way.  At  the  request  of  Secretary 
Jtajfield,  Chief  Naval  Constructor  Gillette,  of  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  is 
spending  one  day  a  week  assisting  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Assistance  to  foreign  governments. — Through  Naval  Constructor  McBrlde, 
this  department  furnished  the  English  Admiralty,  at  their  request,  with  com- 
plete information  and  details  of  design  on  the  concrete  ship  being  built  at 
Redlands,  Cal.,  by  the  San  Francisco  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Present  program. — The  present  program  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
calls  for  the  immediate  construction  of  four  or  five  experimental  reinforced 
concrete  ships,  along  different  designs,  to  be  built  by  different  contractors.  The 
future  program  for  the  construction  of  concrete  ships  is  contingent  upon  success 
or  failure  of  these  first  five. 

No  reinforced  concrete  ships  larger  than  600  tons  have  so  far  been  launched ; 
therefore  we  do  not  feel  safe  in  entering  on  a  comprehensive  and  elaborate 
program  of  construction  of  concrete  ships  until  some  further  information  is 
available  on  the  feasibility  of  this  type  of  construction. 

The  San  Francisco  ship,  which  is  of  4,500  tons  cargo  capacity,  will  be 
launched  by  the  latter  part  of  February,  and  several  others  will  be  on  the 
water  by  spring.  Future  developments  may  at  any  time  cause  a  modification 
of  this  program. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  O.  Hetworth, 
Manager,  Division  of  Wood  Rhip  Construction. 

R.  J.  Wio, 
Chief  Engineer,  Department  of  Concrete  Ship  Construction* 
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United  States  Shipping  Board. 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

^Yashinffton,  February  2.  19 1 8. 

personnel  of  department  ok  concrete-ship  construction. 

I j.  II.  Ferguson.  Salary,  $1  per  year.  Engineer  of  Portland  Cement  Association 
(salary,  $5,000  per  year  and  expenses).  Graduate  Pennsylvania  University. 
Ten  years  with  Portland  Cement  Association.  Detailed  to  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards for  past  one  and  one-half  years  on  cooperative  investigations  of  concrete 
in  sea  water  for  the  Navy  Department. 

W.  A.  Slater.  Assigned  from  Bureau  of  Standards  (salary.  $3,000  per  year). 
Formerly  professor  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  has  spent  the  past  10 
years  in  lnvestigathig  reinforced  concrete  structures,  both  In  the  laboratory 
and  in  the  field.  He  was  closely  associated  with  Prof.  Talbot  in  much  of  his 
work  on  reinforced  concrete,  nnd  hns  written  many  papers  and  discussions  on 
the  subject. 

K.  W.  Boyd.  Salary,  $25  per  day  when  employed.  Consulting  engineer  of 
New  York  City.  Graduate  of  New  York  University.  Previously  employed  by 
the  committee  of  American  concrete  institute  for  period  of  three  months,  mak- 
ing special  study  of  concrete-ship  problem. 

S.  C.  Hollister.  Salary,  $2,500  per  year.  Graduate  of  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Research  engineer  of  the  Corrugated  Bar  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  is  an 
exceptionally  skillful  analyst  of  reinforced  concrete  and  has  made  a  special 
study  of  unusual  designs. 

L.  W.  Weed.  Salary,  $2,400  per  year.  Graduate  of  Harvard  University. 
Formerly  designing  engineer  with  Turner  Construction  Co.,  of  New  York  City. 
He  has  had  both  office  and  field  experience. 

Capt.  J.  T.  Vawter.  Detailed  from  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 
Consulting  engineer.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Graduate  of  University  of  Illinois. 
He  has  developed  a  unique  system  of  reinforcing,  specializing  in  reinforced- 
concrete  design. 

R.  R.  Zipprodt.  Salary.  $1,500  per  year.  Graduate  civil  engineer  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.     Made  a  special  study  of  reinforced  concrete. 

J.  Glaettll.  jr.  Salary,  $3,000  per  year.  Is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin ;  was  instructor  in  structural  engineering  and  mechanics,  under 
Prof.  Turnauer.  He  has  specialized  in  analyses  of  reinforced  concrete,  making 
n  study  of  unusual  designs. 

H.  H.  Hile.  Salary,  $3,000  per  year.  Loaned  from  (he  technical  division  of 
the  Shipping  Board.  Eight  years'  experience  nt  shipbuilding,  six  years  with 
Newport  News. 

J.  L.  Bates.  Salary,  $2.50  per  hour  when  employed.  Now  chief  estimator 
of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  of  the  Navy  Department.  Will  work 
for  Shipping  Board  on  overtime  only,  approximately  three  days  or  more  per 
week  and  three  hours  per  day.  He  has  been  cooj>erating  with  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  during  the  past  few  months  on  the  design  of  reinforced-concrete 
ships,  and  can  render  very  valuable  service. 

F.  B.  Webster.  Salary,  $2.50  per  hour  when  employed.  Now  employed  as 
skilled  ship  draftsman  at  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  of  the  Navy 
Department.  Will  work  for  Shipping  Board  on  overtime  only,  approximately 
three  days  or  more  per  week  and  three  hours. per  day.  Hms  been  cooperating 
with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  during  the  past  six  months  in  checking  designs 
of  reinforced-concrete  ships,  and  will  render  very  valuable  service. 

C.  B.  Bartley.  Salary.  $35  per  week.  Marine-engine  draftsman,  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Lovell,  of  Mr.  Ferris's  office. 

H.  Wells.  Salary,  $3,000  per  >ear.  Graduate  of  West  Point  and  University 
of  Michigan.  Designing  engineer  in  reinforced  concrete.  Formerly  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  Washington  office  of  the  Truss-Concrete  Steel  Co.  Has  devel- 
oped several  new  systems  of  reinforcing  and  fabricating. 

G.  A.  Smith.  Assigned  from  the  Bureau  of  Standard  (salary,  $1,500  per 
year).  Graduate  civil  engineer  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  with  special 
training  in  reinforced  concrete. 

A.  T.  Goldheck.  Assigned  from  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  in  Rural  Engineer- 
ing. Graduate  of  University  of  Pennsylvania.  At  present  testing  engineer  of 
the  Office  of  Public  Roads.  He  has  had  a  large  experience  in  research  and  test- 
ing of  reinforced  concrete. 

W.  C.  Splker.  Salary,  $3,600  per  year.  Consulting  engineer  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Graduate  of  Cornell  University.    Designed  many  reinforced  concrete  buildings 
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In  southeastern  part  of  United  States;  also  experienced  as  superintendent  of 
construction.    Particularly  familiar  with  materials  and  conditions  in  the  South. 

E.  K.  Borchard.  Salary,  $1  per  year.  Technical  engineer  Atlas  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  New  York  City  (salary  $2,000  per  year).  Six  years  with  the 
Portland  Cement  Association  in  inspection  and  design  work  on  plain  and  rein- 
forced concrete.    Loaned  to  Shipping  Board  for  a  period  of  one  to  two  months. 

W.  H.  Wetzler.  Salary,  $3,300  per  year.  Graduate  of  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Skilled  draftsman  and  engineer.  With  D.  W.  Wood,  constructing  engi- 
neers; New  York  City  Water  Board;  Arnold  Co.,  Chicago;  Byllesby  Co.;  and 
J.  O.  Hey  worth. 

R.  A.  Cummings,  jr.  Salary,  $1,500  per  year.  Graduate  civil  engineer  of 
Yale  University.  He  has  had  two  years'  experience  both  in  the  construction  and 
design  of  reinforced  concrete. 

R.  E.  Delatush.    Salary,  $1,380  per  year.    Draftsman. 

C.  N.  Ernest.    Salary,  $1,680  per  year.    Draftsman. 

F.  G.  Fulljames.    Salary,  $1,800  per  year.    Draftsman. 
W.  Frost.    Salary,  $1,820  per  year.    Draftsman. 

A.  B.  Gait    Salary,  $1,560  per  year.    Draftsman.  , 

H.  E.  Paufve.    Salary,  $1,560  per  year.    Draftsman. 
E.  Pompilio.    Salary,  $1,560  per  year.    Draftsman. 
C.  C.  Virion.    Salary,  $1,820  per  year.    Draftsman. 

James  O.  Hey  worth. 

U.  J.  Wig. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  also  here  a  communication  from  Mr.  Piez 
with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  Jahncke  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  This  letter  contains  an  explanation,  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
ought  to  go  in  the  record. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes ;  I  think  it  should  go  in,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  absence  of  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
inserted  at  this  point 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  February  6,  1918. 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

United  States.  Senate,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Preparation  of  plans  for  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Inasmuch  as  the  testimony  taken  before  your  committee 
from  Mr.  Jahncke  and  Mr.  Guerln  of  the  above  committee  appears  to  create  a 
false  impression  regarding  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  vessels  which  ore 
being  built  by  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.,  indicating  that  the  work  on  these 
plans  has  been  stopped  by  the  action  of  the  Fleet  Corporation,  the  actual  facts 
are  submitted  for  your  Information,  as  follows : 

AS  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Ferris  was  informed  that  It  would  not  be  i>cr- 
misslble  for  him  to  carry  out  the  arrangement  already  made  with  Mr.  Jahncke 
for  the  preparation  of  these  plans,  Mr.  Ferris  was  directed  by  Admiral  Bowles — 
and  Mr.  Jahncke  was  Informed  of  this  action — that  the  preparation  of  plans 
should  be  carried  out  by  Mr.  Ferris;  that  the  Fleet  Corporation  would  pay 
Mr.  Ferris  the  cost  of  doing  this  work  under  the  same  arrangement  made  by 
Oen.  Goethals,  namely,  drafting  organization  expenses  and  30  per  cent. 

It  was  further  provided  that  Mr.  Jahncke  would  reimburse  the  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration to  the  amount  paid  Mr.  Ferris  as  determined  above. 

The  only  change  made  in  the  original  arrangement  was  that  Mr.  Jahncke 
should  be  charged  merely  with  the  cost  of  the  preparation  of  the  plans  as  de- 
scribed above  in  place  of  the  sum  that  had  been  agreed  with  Mr.  Ferris  for 
the  preparation  of  the  plans,  and  that  Mr.  Jahncke  should  pay  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration Instead  of  Mr.  Ferris. 

The  Fleet  Corporation  communicated  with  Mr.  Ferris  over  the  telephone 
yesterday  and  learned  that  the  work  on  the  plans  is  proceeding  according  t<> 
the  arrangements  made*,  and  that  there  has  been  no  holdup  or  delay  whatsoever 
on  this  work. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Charles  Pikz, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 
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STATEMENT  OF  COMMANDEB  PAUL  L.  REED,  CIVIL  ENGIHEE&, 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  your  full  name  and  your 
occupation  ? 

Commander  Reed.  Paul  L.  Reed,  Civil  Engineer,  United  States 
Navy. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  located  now,  Commander  Reed? 

Commander  Reed.  I  have  been  given  additional  duty  with  the 
Compensation  Board  of  the  Navy,  and  I  am  about  to  be  relieved  of 
my  work  at  Hog  Island. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  stationed  at  Hog  Island  ? 

Commander  Reed.  I  have  been  stationed  at  Hog  Island;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  long  have  you  been  at  Hog  Island? 

Commander  Reed.  Since  the  middle  of  September,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  rank  or  title? 

Commander  Reed.  My  title  is  Civil  Engineer,  United  States  Navy, 
with  the  rank  of  commander. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  stationed  at  Hog  Island  since 
September  of  last  year? 

Commander  Reed.  Since  the  middle  of  September :  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  been  your  duties  there? 

Commander  Reed.  I  have  been  acting  as  the  representative  of  the 
division  of  shipyard  plants  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
and  my  title  has  been  resident  engineer. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  daily  contact,  or  frequent  contact, 
with  the  work  there?  Were  you  on  the  ground  and  looking  after 
che  operations  there  constantly? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir.  I  spent  most  of  my  time  in  the  office 
in  Philadelphia — the  office  of  the  American  International  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  who  have  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  ships, 
and  I  was  represented  at  Hog  Island  by  Mr.  Towle,  who  is  here  with 
me  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Towle  was  your  representative  at  Hog  Island, 
was  he? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir.    He  was  stationed  there  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Commander  Reed,  please  state  what  was  done 
while  you  were  tl\$r$ ; .w-fr*t*was  accomplished;  how  the  work  went 
on  and  give  to  us  a  general  idea  about  the  beginning  of  it,  and  how 
it  developed. 

Commander  Reed.  The  whole  story  of  the  contract,  do  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  more  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
work  and  what  was  actually  done  there? 

Commander  Reed.  The  American  International  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration had  a  contract  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for 
the  construction  of  a  number  of  merchant  ships,  and  as  a  part  of  that 
contract  they  were  required  to  build  a  shipyard  in  which  to  build 
these  ships.  This  contract,  after  several  months'  negotiation,  was 
signed  on  September  13, 1917,  and  on  September  15  they  sent  a  force 
of  surveyors  to  the  island  to  lay  out  the  roads,  the  principal  works, 
and  arrange  for  the  building  of  the  ways 

Senator  Johnson  (interposing).  Will  you  pardon  an  interrup- 
tion, Commander  Reed? 
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Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  will  you  pardon  it,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Johnson.  Because  I  think  this  question  is  very  appro- 
priate at  this  point :  With  whom  were  you  dealing ;  with  what  cor- 
poration, if  you  please? 

Commander  Reed.  My  dealings  were  entirely  with  the  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  that  a  corporation  distinct  and  different  from 
the  American  International  Corporation? 

Commander  Reed.  It  is,  as  I  understand  it,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
American  International  Corporation,  formed  to  carry  out  this  con- 
tract. I  understand  that  the  work  01  building  the  shipyard  was  not 
exactly  included  in  the  charter  of  the  American  International  Cor- 
poration ;  that  they  found  it  better  to  organize  a  subsidiary  corpora- 
tion and  call  it  the  "American  International  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
Senator  Johnson.  When,  if  you  know,  or  approximately  when, 
was  the  American  International  Corporation  formed  ? 

Commander  Reed.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  formed  coin- 
cidently  with  the  signing  of  the  contract. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  would  be  September? 

Commander  Reed.  September,  1917. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes.  Now,  are  you  not  in  error,  Commander 
Reed,  as  to  the  contract?  Was  not  the  only  contract  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  made  with  the  American  International  Corporation? 

Commander  Reed.  I  think  you  are  right,  Senator,  on  that.  The 
contract  was  made,  but  the  legal  proceedings  by  which  it  became 
transferred  to  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
were  outside  of  my  line,  and  I  really  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes;  but  was  not  the  only  entity  the  American 
International  Corporation? 

Commander  Reed.  That  is  my  impression  that  that  was  the  case, 
up  to  the  time  that  the  contract  was  ready  for  signature ;  whether  it 
was  actually  signed  that  way,  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  if  it  were  actually  signed  with  the  Ameri- 
can International  Corporation,  how  was  it  possible  for  you  to  deal 
with  another  corporation,  the  American  International  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  ? 

Commander  Reed.  There  was  no  change  in  personnel;  the  same 
men  exactly 

Senator  Johnson.  I  see. 

Commander  Reed  (continuing).  Represented  the  American  Inter- 
national Corporation  that  represented  the  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  see.  Now,  those  individuals,  if  you  please, 
were  who? 

Commander  Reed.  They  were  Mr.  D.  P.  Robinson,  who  is  the 

K resident  of  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation; 
[r.  Walter  (loodenough,  who  is  the  general  manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can International  Shipbuilding  Corporation;  and  Mr.  G.  O.  Muhl- 
feld,  who  is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Well,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  rights 
of  the  American  International  Corporation  were  transferred  to  the 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation? 

Commander  Reed.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  contract,  I  think,  was  made  in  September, 
1917;  and  the  only  contract,  at  least  that  has  been  produced  before 
this  committee,  is  the  contract  that  was  entered  into  between  the 
American  International  Corporation  and  the  Shipping  Board,  or  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Now,  wnat  I  want  to  get  at  is,  when  and  under  what  circum- 
stances and,  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  how  it  came 
about  that  you  dealt  then  substantially  exclusively  with  another  and 
a  different  corporation,  the  American  International  Shipbuilding 
Corporation? 

Commander  Reed.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  tell  you;  I  do  not 
know. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  I  assume,  Commander  Reed,  that  you  were 
put  in  that  particular  territory  by  your  superiors  to  do  specific  work 
in  respect  to  the  yard ;  and  doubtless  you  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter  of  the  individuals  with  whom  you  were  dealing,  or 
the  legal  effect  of  various  corporations  and  the  like? 

Commander  Reed.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  see,  up  to  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman — and 
that  is  the  reason  for  these  queries — the  only  thing  that  has  been 
related  to  this  committee,  either  by  the  Shipping  Board  or  by  any- 
body connected  with  it,  concerns  a  contract  entered  into  on  the  13th 
day  of  September,  1917,  between  the  American  International  Cor- 
poration and  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation;  and  until  now — until  this  day,  indeed — personally  I 
was  not  aware  that  the  Government  was  dealing  with  a  subsidiary 
and  another  corporation  entirely,  the  American  International  Ship- 
building Corporation.  I  will  ask  you,  Commander  Reed,  do  you 
know  anything  about  where  that  corporation,  the  last-named  one, 
was  incorporated? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  details  of  its 
incorporation  ? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  purpose  of 
it  was  to  take  over  the  contract  of  the  American  International  Cor- 
poration ? 

Commander  Reed.  I  am  strongly  of  that  impression,  that  that 
was  what  it  was  done  for. 

Senator  Johnson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  know  that  it  did,  and 
that  it,  the  second  corporation — the  American  International  Ship- 
building corporation — was  the  one  in  full  management,  control, 
operation,  maintenance,  and  direction  of  the  shipyard,  and  of  all 
of  the  matters  pertaining  thereto. 

Commander  JReed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting;  I  do  not  wish  to 
further  interrupt  your  relation  of  the  facts. 

The  Chaiuman.  The  company  had  offices  in  Philadelphia,  did  it? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir:  they  had  offices  at  140  North  Broad 
Street :  two  stories  in  an  office  building. 
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The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  a  force  did  they  have  in  those 
offices? 

Commander  Reed.  They  had  a  large  force  of  engineers,  clerks, 
stenographers,  and  the  principal  executives  of  the  company  had 
their  offices  there. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  all  occupied  with  this  work — building 
up  this  shipyard  at  Hog  Island  ? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  your  offices  in  the  same  building? 

Commander  Reed.  I  had  my  offices  with  theirs;  a  part  of  their 
space  was  assigned  to  the  Government  representatives  there. 

The  Chairman.  Now  will  you  proceed  and  state  what  they  did 
after  the  contract  was  signed  on  the  13th  of  September;  you  went 
over  there,  and  you  went  on  with  this  work.  What  had  been  done 
then? 

Commander  Reed.  At  that  time  they  had  prepared  a  general  plan 
of  the  yard;  had  made  a  very  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost;  and 
had  decided  that  they  would  need  50  shipbuilding  ways  to  complete 
their  schedule  of  ships;  and  had  determined  on  the  principal  heads 
of  departments  who  would  carry  on  this  work. 

They  immediately  telegraphed  to  the  people  with  whom  they  had 
been  in  corespondence.  and  very  rapidly  organized  and  perfected — 
or,  at  least,  found  a  xevy  large  organization  there;  they  started 
building  roads  to  get  into  the  island,  which  they  had  not  had  before. 
They  built  railroads,  to  get  better  access  for  the  freight  to  be  brought 
in ;  they  built  buildings  for  offices,  tool  rooms,  etc. 

Then  they  brought  together  about  10  contracting  firms  to  whom 
they  gave  subcontracts  for  different  portions  of  the  work.  All  of 
these  firms  were  concerns  that  were  well  known  in  their  own  fields 
and  had  handled  big  work  before. 

Senator  Johnson.  Can  you  name  some  of  them,  please? 

Commander  Reed.  Certainlv. 

The  Jarrett-Chambers  Construction  Co.  were  given  10  shipbuild- 
ing ways — but  let  me  preface  that  by  saying  that  the  50  ways  were 
divided,  first,  into  five  groups  of  10  ways  eacn,  and  each  group  of  10 
ways  was  sublet  to  a  separate  contracting  firm.  The  first  was  the 
Jarrett-Chambers  Co. :  the  next  was  the  Raymond  Concrete  Pile 
Co.;  the  next  was  the  Snare  &  Triest  Co.;  the  next  was  Hugh  Nawn. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  do  you  spell  that  name? 

Commander  Reed.  N-a-w-n.  And  the  next  was  Arthur  McMullen. 
They  contracted  with  the  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.  for  the 
railroad  tracks. 

Senator  Johnson.  With  what  company? 

Commander  Reed.  The  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.  They 
contracted  with  the  Ulen  Contracting  Co.  for  the  water  pipes  and 
the  sewer  pipes;  with  the  Kellogg  Construction  Co.  for  compressed- 
air  pipes,  and  made  a  number  of  other  minor  contracts  with  various 
contracting  people  who  were  used  to  that  kind  of  work.  They  con- 
tracted with  Holbrook,  Cabot  &  Rollins,  of  Boston. 

Senator  Johnson.  Holbrook  what? 

Commandeer  Reed.  Holbrook,  Cabot  &  Rollins,  of  Boston,  for  th<» 
piers  in  the  fitting-out  basin.  That  was  practically  the  largest  con- 
tract of  all.  T  think. 
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The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  officers  or  agents  or  representa 
tives  of  the  American  International  Corporation  at  work  there,  in 
those  offices  or  about  the  work,  not  included  in  the  list  of  over- 
head officers  or  employees  whom  the  Government  was  paying? 

Commander  Reed.  The  Government  pays  all  employees,  every  one 
on  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  executive  officers  of  the 
American  International  Corporation  and  the  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation.  At  present,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Muhl- 
feld,  one  of  the  executive  committee,  and  Mr.  Connick,  \\*ho  is  also 
a  member  of  the  executive  committe  of  the  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation;  and  Mr.  England,  who  is,  I  believe,  the 
treasurer  of  Stone  &  Webster  Corporation,  have  given  their  time 
without  direct  payment  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  there  and  occupied  with  this  work? 

Commander  Reed.  A  very  large  part  of  the  time.  Mr.  Robinson 
has  been  there  quite  constantly,  and  Mr.  Muhlfeld  also.  Mr.  Robin- 
son and  Mr.  Muhlfeld  have  both  devoted  a  great  part  of  their  time 
to  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  the  other  men  employed  there,  except  these 
men  whom  you  have  named,  were  paid  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration ? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Who  did  you  say  did  the  subcontracting? 
Who  let  the  contract  with  those  various  companies? 

Commander  Reed.  The  American  International  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration let  those  contracts;  it  sublet  those  portions  of  the  work 
to  other  contracting  firms. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Does  the  Government  pay  the  men  employed 
by  each  one  of  the  separate  companies? 

Commander  Reed.  Practically  speaking,  the  American  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corporation  carried  all  the  men  on  its  rolls. 
It  employed  the  subcontractors  to  obtain  their  plant,  and  to  obtain 
their  superintendence ;  but  they  furnished  all  the  material  except  thp 
plant.  That  is,  all  the  material  that  went  into  the  work  was  fur- 
nished by  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and 
of  course,  therefore,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  paid  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  pass  on  the  question  of  locating  slips  and 
the  plan  of  yard,  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Commander  Reed.  I  passed  on  the  details  of  it ;  the  general  plan 
had  been  approved  at  the  time  the  contract  was  awarded  in  Washing- 
ton, and  subsequently  a  somewhat  more  detailed  general  plan  was 
approved  by  my  superior,  Admiral  Rousseau,  who  is  the  manager  of 
the  division  of  shipyard  plants  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  did  you  particularly  do? 

Commander  Reed.  It  was  my  duty  there  to  approve  all  detail 
plans,  all  orders  for  materials,  and  all  subcontracts  that  were  made; 
that  is,  to  examine  them,  to  act  upon  them,  and  they  were  not  in  effect 
until  I  did  approve  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Piez,  in  his  report  states,  paragraph  5 : 

Material  seems  to  have  been  ordered  without  that  regard  for  actual  needs  and 
existing  facilities  of  handling  it,  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  undue  eongestfc>n 
of  railroads  leading  to  the  plant. 

What  have  you  to  say  about  that? 
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Commander  Reed.  I  concur  fully  in  that;  that  is  they  organized 
a  large  and  an  efficient  purchasing  force,  gave  them  their  orders 
that  they  would  have  to  have  certain  materials  delivered  on  certain 
dates;  and  this  purchasing  department  proceeded  to  place  orders 
and  arrange  for  deliveries  and  speed 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  Did  you  not  pass  upon  those? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  did  you  try  to  check  the  importation  of 
material  faster  than  you  could  make  use  of  it?  Did  you  try  to  put 
a  brake  on  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  yard  from  being  congested  with 
materials? 

Commander  Reed.  No;  I  felt  that  they  would  need  these  mate- 
rials at  the  time  that  they  stated  to  complete  their  ships  when  they 
had  agreed  to  complete  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  do  you  not  know  that  they  ordered  mate- 
rial there  faster  than  they  could  use  it,  and  that  it  became  piled  up 
there  and  congested? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not  say  that.  I  think  that  it 
was  necessary  to  place  the  orders  substantially  as  they  did,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  freight  situation  and  the  congestion  in  the  shops 
all  over  the  country;  that  they  had  to  be  foresighted  and  place  the 
-orders  for  material. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  think  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  plant 
there  congested  with  materials  for  those  reasons? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir;  I  would  say  I  think  they  were  late  in 
getting  ready  for  it  at  the  yard ;  that  is,  that  they  were  not  able  to 
get  the  yard  ready  to  receive  those  materials  as  fast  as  the  materials 
were  needed  to  meet  the  construction  program. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  do  you  not  think  it  was  a  mistake  to  order 
the  materials  before  the  yard  was  ready  to  receive  them  and  have 
them  piled  up  there  helter-skelter? 

Commander  Reed.  I  think  that  was  a  mistake  to  have  that  mate- 
rial there,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  yard. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  one  of  the  mistakes  that  was  made? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  do  anything  to  correct  that  mistake? 

Commander  Reed.  When  it  became  evident  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  handle  material  as  fast  as  it  was  coming  in  we  did  take 
steps  to  have  them  hold  back  shipments;  that  is,  some  of  the  ship- 
ments of  material  that  were  to  be  made  on  a  certain  date  were  held 
back. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  what  was  the  character  of  that  material 
that  was  piled  up  there  and  became  congested?  What  did  it  con- 
sist of? 

Commander  Reed.  In  the  beginning,  piling  was  the  principal  ele- 
ment, and  miscellaneous  contractors9  plant,  a  large  amount  of  plant 
of  all  kinds;  boilers  and  engines 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  Planks? 

Commander  Reed.  No — plant. 

Senator  Nelson.  Plant? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  contractors'  plant.  And  soon  after- 
wards lumber  came  in  faster  than  they  could  use  it,  particularly 
certain  kinds  of  lumber — heavy  lumber. 
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Senator  Nelson.  What  did  you  do  with  that  surplus  of  material 
when  you  got  it  in  in  such  abundance  ? 

Commander  Reed.  Most  of  it  was  left  on  the  cars,  until  it  could 
be  unloaded,  because  there  was  a  great  congestion 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  How  long  did  you  keep  it  on  the 
cars? 

Commander  Seed.  I  suppose  some  of  the  material  was  kept  as 
much  as  two  weeks. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  how  many  cars  did  you  keep  in  that  con- 
dition ? 

Commander  Reed.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer  directly, 
because  the  railroads  put  as  many  cars  onto  the  island  as  they  could 
take,  and  then  they  banked  up  other  cars  in  adjoining  yards  around 
Philadelphia;  and  then,  when  they  found  this  material  was  not  being 
unloaded,  they  held  cars  back  in  more  distant  yards.  They  have 
had  right  along  between  3,000  and  4,000  cars  rolling  toward  Hog 
Island;  some  of  them  were  held  along  the  way;  some  of  them  at 
Hog  Island. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  cars  arrive  sooner  than  you  expected 
they  would  arrive? 

Commander  Reed.  No;  I  do  not  think  so;  they  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  as  though,  unless  you  thought  there 
would  be  delay  in  transporting  this  material,  there  was  a  grave  mis- 
take in  ordering  it  before  you  were  ready  for  it. 

Commander  Reed.  Well,  the  feeling  was  that  they  had  undertaken 
a  stupendous  and  unprecedented  contract;  no  such  amount  of  work 
in  the  way  of  building  ships  had  ever  been  undertaken  under  any 
such  conditions. 

Senator  Nelson.  Since  the  days  of  Solomon.     [Laughter.] 

Commander  Reed.  They  agreed  to  do  approximately  $200,000,000 
worth  of  work,  on  what  was  a  barren  island,  in  two  years;  to  build 
a  plant  to  do  tne  work  in;  and  then  to  build  the  ships.  I  was  never 
asked  as  to  whether  I  thought  that  could  be  done. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  was  your  next  superior  officer?  Whom  did 
you  take  your  orders  from  ? 

Commander  Reed.  Admiral  H.  H.  Rousseau. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  he  the  chief  man  there  representing  the 
Shipping  Board? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir;  he  was  in  charge  of  my  division,  the 
division  of  shipyard  plants  in  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  in 
Washington. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  remained  here  in  Washington? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  was  not  up  there? 

Commander  Reed.  No.  I  had  no  immediate  superior  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  you  had  charge  of  the  things  there? 

Commander  Reed.  As  regards  the  plant. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  could  you  not  have  checked  and  prevented 
some  of  this  congestion  of  materials  from  coming  in  there  as  it  did* 
in  y<»ur  capacity — did  you  not  have  the  power  to  veto  it? 

Commander  Reed.  I  never  felt  that  they  were  ordering  the  mate- 
rial too  fast.     We  found  that  thev  were  not  able  to  take  care  of  it 
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when  it  got  there,  but  I  thought  it  was  necessary,  if  they  were  going 
to  get  these  ships  in  any  such  time  as  they  had  agreed  to  get  them 
in — they  would  have  to  have  that  material  as  it  came ;  and  I  never, 
in  the  early  stages,  felt. that  I  should  hold  back  anything.  The 
point  was  to  get 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  To  get  the  stuff  piled  up  there? 

Commander  Reed.  To  get  the  ships.  But  the  detect  that  struck  me 
was  that  they  were  not  getting  the  yard  in  shape  fast  enough  to 
take  this  material. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this:  Mr. 
Piez,  in  his  report,  in  the  sixth  paragraph,  says : 

In  the  desire  for  speed,  men  have  been  taken  on  in  such  great  numbers  that 
the  supervising  staff  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  effectively  directing  the 
workers,  with  the  consequent  great  loss  of  output  and  efficiency.  Lower  cost 
and  at  least  equal,  if  not  greater,  progress,  would  have  been  ma<Je  If  the  working 
force  had  been  kept  down  to  more  moderate  proportion. 

Now,  what  have  you  to  say  as  to  that?  You  have  been  right  there 
all  this  time  on  the  ground.  What  have  you  to  say  aa  to  that  para- 
graph of  Mr.  Piez's  report? 

Commander  Reed.  I  can  say  this,  that  the  work  would  have  been 
done  more  economically  with  less  men.    I  do  not  know 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  Did  not  the  same  conditions  exist 
in  reference  to  piling  up  men  there  that  existed  in  regard  to  piling 
up  material? 

Commander  Reed.  Very  similar;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes.  You  first  congested  your  plant  with  mate- 
rial that  you  could  not  use  and  then  you  congested  your  plant  with 
men  that  you  could  not  use? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  did  you  try,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Government,  to  remedy  that  and  to  put  a  stop  to  it? 

Commander  Reed.  We  tried  to. 

Senator  Nelson.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Commander  Reed.  I 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  I  asked  if  you  did  anything? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes.  I  noticed  very  early  in  the  progress  that 
the  work  was  not  being  done  economicallv ;  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  waste  and  inefficiency  in  the  handling  of  the  work,  and  the 
endeavor  was  to  get  these  men  organized. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  you  noticed  that  did  you  report  the  fact  to 
your  superior  officer? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  report  that  there  was  material  congested 
and  that  there  was  more  of  a  labor  force  than  you  could  use  or  put 
to  work?    Did  you  report  that  to  Admiral  Rousseau? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  feel  that  they  had  more  than 
they  could  put  to  work;  but  it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  this  pro- 
gram to  build  up  a  very  large  force  in  a  very  short  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Commander  Reed.  And  they  advertised  for  men,  and  they  em- 
ployed anyone  who  came  there.  The  methods  of  getting  there  and 
getting  away  were  most  unsatisfactory  for  so  many  men;  they  had 
no  adequate  transportation  facilities;  quantities  of  men  worked  a 
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day  or  two  and  then  quit,  because  they  did  not  like  the  conditions 
there;  and  they  built  up  a  force  in 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  Well,  do  you  not  think,  with  those 
conditions,  that  it  was  foolish  to  have  a  greater  force  of  men  than 
you  could  adequately  employ  ? 

Commander  Reed.  No;  I  felt  that  we  had  to  have  the  men. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  still  hold  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  big  lot 
of  men  swarming  around? 

Commander  Seed.  I  did ;  yes,  sir.  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  in  a 
position  to  tell  them  that  they  should  slow  up. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  they  get  this  excess  of  labor— about 
what  time? 

Commander  Reed.  They  started  right  in  at  the  beginning  getting 
all  the  men  they  could ;  and  they  organized  an  employment  depart- 
ment, a  large  department,  and  a  very  aggressive  one,  I  think,  to  get 
men,  to  hire  them  and  watch  what  they  were  doing  and  to  build  up 
the  force;  and  they  built  up  the  force  to  something  over  20,000  men 
in  four  months,  which  was  also,  I  presume,  almost  an  unprecedented 
thing  to  do. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Many  of  those  men  were  crude  and  untrained, 
were  they  ? 

Commander  Reed.  A  large  number;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Was  it  your  purpose  to  bring  in  this  large 
number  of  men  in  excess  of  what  might  be  needed  in  order  that  you 
might  train  them  for  the  work? 

Commander  Reed.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  work  at  that 
time  was  common  labor;  any  man  that  was  able  to  work  was  put  on. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  (rovernment  was  paying  all  of  those  ex- 
penses? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  there  was  no  economy  practiced,  then? 
Your  purpose  was  to  bring  a  large  number  of  men  together  for  the 
purpose  of  building  ships,  without  regard  to  cost,  I  presume? 

Commander  Reed.  At  all  stages  cost  has  been  distinctly  secondary. 
It  has  been  recognized,  I  think,  by  everyone  there  that  if  they  could 
take  more  time  they  could  undoubtedly  do  it  cheaper:  there  is  no 
question  about  that. 

The.  Chairman.  Did  not  the  corporation  proceed  to  sublet  the 
driving  of  the  piles,  the  building  of  the  ways,  the  railroad,  the  street 
cars,  and  the  roads,  and  other  things  of  that  kind? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  do  with  the  labor  which  they  em- 
ployed, if  they  sublet  this  work? 

dommander  Reed.  You  understand  that  they  employed  all  the 
labor  direct,  and  detailed  those  laborers  to  those  different  con- 
tractors. But  aside  from  that  the  American  International  Ship- 
building Corporation  itself  did  a  large  amount  of  work  with  its  own 
direct  employees. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  do? 

Commander  Reed.  All  wooden  buildings  were  built  by  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  wooden  buildings  did  they  erect? 

Commander  Reed.  Why,  I  should  say  there  were  several  hundred 
of  them.     They  erected  a  great  many  temporary;  buildings,  for 
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offices,  and  tool  houses;  and  they  erected  barracks  for  the  laborers  to 
live  in ;  some  4,000  men,  I  thinK,  they  have  provided  for ;  they  have 
erected  mess  halls,  storehouses,  warehouses. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  barracks  occupied  by  the  men  who  are 
there? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Four  thousand  or  five  thousand  men  in  barracks 
on  the  ground  ? 

Commander  Seed.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  island? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  still  there,  and  still  occupying  those 
barracks? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  men  have  to  come  in  by  railroads 
and  street  cars? 

Commander  Reed.  Railroads,  street  cars,  and  boats;  they  operate 
boats. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  house  and  take  care  of  some  of  the  men 
there  ? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  said,  they  take  care  of  some  4,000 
or  5,000  men. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  there  when  they  first  started  opera- 
tions? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  familiar  with,  the  topogrjtphy*'o£-tte- 
ground? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  called  an  island,  but  it  is  really  a  sort  of 
peninsula,  is  it  not,  jutting  out  into  the  river? 

Commander  Reed.  It  is  hardly  that;  it  is  practically  on  the  main 
land ;  but  there  is  a  back  channel,  a  little  channel,  that,  by  a  tortuous 
way,  goes  around  and  gradually  comes  around  to 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  What  was  the  character  of  that 
ground  before  any  improvement  was  made  there — what  is  now 
called  Hog  Island? 

Commander  Reed.  It  was  originally  a  tidal  marsh. 

Senator  Nelson.  A  tidal  marsh? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes :  upon  which  had  been  pumped  in  the  past 
quite  a  lot  of  gravel,  by  hydraulic  dredges,  in  connection  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  Delaware  River. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes.  Was  the  island  covered  pretty  well  with 
that  pumped  material  ? 

Commander  Reed.  I  should  say  perhaps  one-half  of  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  are  about  900  acres  in  the  island,  or  sup- 
posed to  be? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  it  is  claimed  that  the  company  bought  it  for 
one  million  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars;  is  that  correct? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  it  cost  about  $2,000  an  acre. 

Senator  Nelson.  $2,000  an  acre  for  that  land  ? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Well,  do  you  not  think  that  is  an  awful  price 
for  land  of  that  kind — tide  land  covered  with  gravel  taken  by  the 
boats  along  the  river?  Was  there  any  town  near  it?  Was  there  any 
village. or  town  around  the  island? 

Commander  Reed.  Hog  Island  is  about  8  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia ;  there  is  no  town  near  by  except  the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  suburbs? 

Commander  Reed.  The  suburbs  of  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  far  was  it  from  the  suburbs  of  Philadel- 
phia? 

Commander  Reed.  There  is  no  development  within  about  3  miles 
of  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  there  anv  street  car  connection  before  you 
got  up  there  ?  Was  there  railroad  or  street  car  connection  with  Hog 
Island? 

Commander  Reed.  Street  cars  were  within  3  miles  or  a  little 
nearer. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  was  no  railroad  there? 

Commander  Reed.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  an  extension, 
which  they  proceeded  at  once  to  take  to  Hog  Island ;  it  was  a  part  of 
the  understanding,  I  think,  that  if  they  got  the  contract  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  would  bring  the  railroad  there,  and  they  brought  the 
railroad  there  very  promptly. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  was  no  railroad  at  that  time? 

Commander  Reed.  Not  right  then ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  yet,  under  those  conditions,  the  price  for 
that  Hog  Island  was  $2,000  an  acre  in  that  condition  ? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Away  out,  8  miles  from  Philadelphia,  3  miles 
from  any  car  connection,  and  having  no  railroad  connection  at  that 
time.  Were  there  any  buildings  of  any  kind  on  Hog  Island — I  mean 
before  the  Government  commenced  ? 

Commander  Reed.  There  was  an  old  ferryhouse  there  which  had 
been  used  by  boats  to  take  people  to  a  resort  across  the  river. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  the  first  thing  you  had  to  do  at  Hog 
Island  to  make  any  use  of  it  ? 

Commander  Reed.  The  first  thing  we  had  to  do  at  Hog  Island  was 
to  build  a  road,  a  hard-surface  road,  in  there  to  carry 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  From  where? 

Commander  Reed.  From  the  nearest  good  road  out  of  Philadel 
phia. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  built  a  macadamized  road? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  it  have  more  than  one  track? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir ;  at  that  time  they  just  built  one.  It  was 
wide  enough  for  teams  to  pass. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  next  did  you  do  after  building  that  road? 

Commander  Reed.  They  built  nouses  simultaneously  with  the 
building  of  that  road.  They  built  little  buildings  for  offices  for  the 
men  and  mess  halls,  eating  houses,  and  little  storerooms,  tool  rooms. 

Senator  Nelson.  Those  mess  halls  were  for  the  officers? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Spnator  Nei^on.  Not  for  the  laborers? 
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Commander  Reed.  Well,  the  mess  hall  was  for  the  men — the  origi- 
nal buildings  were  for  the  men  and  the  foremen. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  were  they  chiefly — lumber  shacks? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  what  next  did  you  do? 

Commander  Reed.  Then  thev  built  more  roads — plank  roads. 
They  found  it  not  the  cheapest,  but  the  quickest  way  to  get  roads,  to 
lay  down  3-inch  planks,  and  they  built  those. 

Senator  Nelson.  Over  the  island,  or  down  to  the  island? 

Commander  Reed.  They  built  this  macadam  road  down  to  the 
island,  and  then  on  the  island  they  built  these  plank  roads. 

Senator  Nelson.  Plank  roads? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir.  They  started  very  early  on  the  build- 
ing of  the  ways — 50  shipbuilding  ways.  They  let  these  contracts  to 
these  five  subcontractors,  each  one  with  10  ways,  and  these  subcon- 
tractors proceeded  to  get  in  their  plant  and  start  to  driving  piles  for 
those  shipbuilding  ways. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  and  they  all  started  in  at  the  same  time, 
did  they,  on  the  10  subcontracts? 

Commander  Reed.  Practically  so;  yes,  sir.  They  followed  along 
a  week  or  two  apart. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  were  10  ways  in  each  contract? 

Commander  Reed.  Ten  ways  in  each  group. 

Senator  Nelson.  Ten  ways  in  each  group,  and  they  all  started  at 
the  same  time  ? 

Commander  Reed.  Practically  so ;  within  two  or  three  weeks. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  did  they  get  the  ways  ready? 

Commander  Reed.  They  are  not  finished  yet. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  any  of  them  finished? 

Commander  Reed.  None  of  them  are  finished. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  they  all  in  about  the  same  state  of  com- 
pletion ? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir;  some  of  them  are  almost  to  the  point 
where  they  could  start  building  a  ship  on  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  of  them  are  in  that  condition? 

Commander  Reed.  Oh,  I  should  say  about  five. 

Senator  Nelson.  Five  out  of  the  total? 

Commander  Reed.  I  should  estimate  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Fifty  that  are  to  be  put  in  there  to  build  ships  on? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  balance  of  the  ways;  how  near  com- 
pletion are  they? 

Commander  Keed.  They  are  in  all  stages ;  some  of  them  have  not 
been  started.  I  should  say  there  were  something  like  12  that  have 
nothing  done  on  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  Twelve. 

Commander  Reed.  Twelve  out  of  50. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  it  was  a  mistake  to  start  so 
many  ways  simultaneously  in  the  yard  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  that 
tended  to  delay  rather  than  to  expedite  the  work? 

Commander  Reed.  I  think  as  it  has  turned  out  in  regard  to  get- 
ting in  materials,  that  is  true.  You  understand  that  they  let  those 
ways  to  five  different  contractors;  and  the  idea  was  that  each  con- 
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tractor  would  go  ahead  with  his  own  work,  and  that  they  would  all 
progress  together.  But  the  delay  has  been  largely  in  getting  material 
to  these  50  ways;  to  spread  out  this  material  as  it  comes  in  over 
all  this  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes ;  that  has  been  the  delay  ? 

Commander  Reed.  Largely. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  do  you  not  think  they  would  have  been 
wiser,  that  it  would  have  been  better  policy,  in  order  to  get  to  the 
point  of  building  ships,  to  confine  their  operations  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  erection  of,  say,  10  or  20  ways,  instead  of  going  into  the  whole 
number  at  once? 

Commander  Reed.  It  seems  so  to  me;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes.    Well,  who  had  direction  of  that  work? 

Commander  Reed.  The  American  International  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration ;  it  is  what  they  call  an  "  agency  contract.'? 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  that  is  a  dummy  of  the  American  Inter- 
national Corporation? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  subsidiary. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  it  is  getting  around  the  fact  that  the  other 
corporation  is  really  entitled  to  build  ships,  I  suppose. 

Commander  Reed.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason.  Do  you  re- 
member how  many  piles  they  contemplated  driving? 

Commander  Reed.  There  are  approximately  130,000  piles. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  how  many  have  been  driven? 

Commander  Reed.  I  would  say  30  per  cent  have  been  driven. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thirty  per  cent.  Now,  what  have  you  to  say 
about  this  part  of  Mr.  Piez's  report  ?    Here  is  what  he  says : 

The  cost  of  driving  16,252  piles  up  to  December  31  was  $513,163,  against 
an  estimated  cost  of  $89,386,  or  an  Increase  of  574  per  cent  in  the  cost  of 
driving  those  piles. 

The  estimated  cost  was  $89,000 ;  and  the  actual  cost  was  $513,000. 
Now,  how  do  you  account  for  that? 

Commander  Reed.  The  actual  cost  of  the  assembling  of  the  plant 
and  the  labor  of  driving  piles  was  all  totaled  thus  to  December  31r 
and  the  number  of  piles  was  counted,  and  one  divided  by  the  other, 
and  it  gave  a  certain  amount  per  pile. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  that  is  explaining  the  mathematical 
method;  but  my  question  was,  How  do  you  account  for  the  cost? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes ;  I  was  going  to  explain  a  little  further,  that 
the  cost  of  the  plant  by  that  method  was  distributed  only  over  the 
portion  of  the  piles  that  were  driven ;  and  as  they  go  ahead  and  drive 
more  piles  the  same  initial  cost  of  preparing  the  plant  will  be  counted, 
and  that  will  reduce  somewhat  the  average  cost  of  the  piles.  But 
after  it  is  reduced  the  price  will  still  be  high — much  higher  than  the 
estimates. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  have  to  do  much  grading  of  the  ground 
on  Hog  Island? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great  deal  of  grading. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  feet,  or  inches,  did  you  have  to  raise 
the  body  of  the  island  by  grading? 

Commander  Reed.  There  was  no  wholesale  raising  in  that  way; 
it  was  a  case  of  filling  up  depressions  and  taking  off  higher  places. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Was  the  island  uneven  and  broken — the  surface? 

Commander  Reed.  This  dredging  that  had  been  pumped  in  from 
the  river  had  been  piled  up  in  various  places. 

Senator  Vardaman.  May  I  ask  if  the  island  was  created  by  dredg- 
ing, or  pumping  material  from  the  river  very  largely  ? 

Commander  Reed.  It  was  not  created  that  way.  But  I  should  say 
it  was  originally  slightly  above  tide,  and  they  pumped  in  gravel  and 
sand  on  top. 

Senator  Kansdell.  What  is  the  area  of  that  island? 

Commander  Reed.  About  900  acres,  approximately. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  near  is  it  to  the  central  depot  in  Phila- 
delphia? 

Commander  Reed.  Eight  miles. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  it  in  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  outside  the  limits. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  the  matter  of  piles,  about  which 
vou  have  been  asked  question,  there  is  a  statement  in  the  report  of 
Mr.  Piez  about  the  expected  cost  of  driving  those  piles.  In  the 
estimate  of  that  cost  was  the  cost  of  the  plant  all  figured  in,  so  that 
the  cost  of  the  plant  was  charged  up  to  the  amount  of  work  done, 
instead  of  being  distributed  throughout  the  whole  130,000  piles? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  to  some  extent;  the  subcontractors 
brought  certain  plant  with  them,  and  furnished  certain  plant  as  a 
part  of  their  proposition,  the  cost  of  which  was  not  included  in  the 
cost  of  the  piles.  And  they  built  other  plant;  they  build  additional 
pile  drivers  to  do  the  work  with,  and  those  additional  pile  drivers — 
the  cost  of  them — would  come  into  the  cost  of  the  piles. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  should  be  distributed  over  the  whole 
work? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  estimating  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  date, 
was  that  actually  done? 

Commander  Keed.-  In  the  report  from  which  that  is  extracted 
it  is  clearly  explained  how  that  was  arrived  at,  and  that  it  would 
be  reduced  somewhat  as  the  work  progressed. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  was  that  piling  done  by  subcontractors? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  it  done  by  piecework,  at  so  much  per  pile? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir ;  it  was  all  done  by  day  labor. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  done  by  day  labor  and  paid  for  as  day  labor t 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  that  labor  paid;  how  much  a  day? 

Commander  Reed.  The  pay  of  common  laborers  on  the  island  is 
35  cents  an  hour  for  eight  hours,  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes? 

Commander  Reed.  And  they  have  usually  worked  10  hours  a  day, 
so  that  the  common  laborer  is  paid  11  hours  for  10  hours'  work,  at 
35  cents  an  hour,  or  $3.85  a  day. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  the  men  employed  on  pile  driving  all  of 
that  grade? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir;  there  were  a  good  many  men  at  higher 
rates  of  pay  than  that. 

Senator  Nelson,  What  were  they  paid? 
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Commander  Reed.  They  were  paid  as  high  as  6^  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Nelson.  An  hour? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir.  I  presume  there  were  some  paid  more 
than  that.  The  engineer  on  the  pile  driver  might  have  received  as 
high  as  70  cents.     I  think  that  was  about  the  maximum. 

Senator  Calder.  Commander  Reed,  were  those  men  employed  in 
pile  driving  employed  directly  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
or  were  they  supplied  by  the  subcontractor? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir;  they  were  supplied  bv  the  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  who  furnished  all  the  com- 
mon labor,  practically  all  the  labor,  to  the  subcontractors;  at  least, 
the  men  were  carried  on  the  rolls  of  the  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Senator  Calder.  What  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  is,  if  there  was  not 
a  profit  in  between  for  somebody  on  this  layout  ? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  profit  in  between. 

Senator  Calder.  So  that  the  prices  paid  for  that  labor  went 
directly  to  the  men,  and  there  was  no  profit  for  anybody  else? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  was  the  system  by  which  they  made  their 
subcontracts? 

Commander  Reed.  The  subcontractors  were  given  a  fixed  fee,  which 
was  determined  in  the  beginning  and  was  found  by  taking  a  per- 
centage of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work,  approximately,  5  per  cent, 
that  varied  in  different  contracts.  Each  contract  was  negotiated 
by  itself,  but  in  general,  the  subcontractor  received  a  fixed  fee  of 
5  per  cent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work. 

Senator  Johnson.  Would  those  subcontracts  be  made  by  the 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  or  by  your  cor- 
poration, or  by  the  Government? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir;  they  were  made  by  the  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Senator  Johnson.  Were  those  contracts  submitted,  after  they  were 
made,  to  your  corporation,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  submitted  to  us  for  ap- 
proval— to  me  directly,  as  representing  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, for  approval. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  those  contracts  on  file,  do  you  know  ?  Have 
you  copies  of  them  ? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  there  ever  any  instance  in  which  a  contract 
was  submitted  by  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration that  was  rejected  by  you  ? 

Commander  Reed.  A  number  of  them  were  returned  explaining 
why  we  did  not  like  certain  features  of  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is,  in  relation  to  minor  details? 

Commander  Reed.  Not  always. 

Senator  Johnson.  Explanations  would  be  forthcoming,  and  then 
they  would  be  accepted? 

Commander  Reed.  They  were  changed  frequently  to  meet  our 
views? 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  there  ever  a  single  contract  that  was  sub- 
mitted by  the.  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  that 
was  wholly  rejected  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  ? 
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Commander  Reed.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  were  all  of  those  contracts  upon  the  fee 
basis  to  the  subcontractor? 

Commander  Reed.  There  is  a  field  in  between  an  ordinary  purchase 
and  subcontract;  for  instance,  there  was  what  you  might  call  either 
a  subcontract  or  an  order  for  structural  steelwork  for  the  buildings 
let  to  a  steel  company  at  so  much  per  pound ;  in  that  sense  there  was 
a  lump-sum  price,  or  a  price  per  pound. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  selected  the  steel  company  from  which  the 
purchase  of  steel  was  made — the  American  International  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  ? 

Commander  Reed.  The  American  International  Shipbuilding  Co. 
obtained  bids  in  every  case — I  do  not  like  to  say  in  every  case,  be- 
cause there  were  some  small,  mostly  emergency  contracts  where  they 
did  not  obtain  bids  for  a  small  amount  of  material  or  repairing  a 
part,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  but  in  general,  they  were  very  care- 
ful to  obtain  competitive  bids  from  at  least  three  dealers  or  manu- 
facturers for  anything  they  wanted;  and  those  bids  were  all  sub- 
mitted to  me  for  approval  before  any  award  was  made. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  they  selected  the  three  companies  from 
which  they  would  obtain  the  bids  ? 

Commander  Reed.  They  selected  the  companies,  yes,  sir,  although 
we  always  had  the  option  of  suggesting  anybody  that  we  thought 
they  might  well  go  to. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  make  any  suggestions? 

Commander  Reed.  We  did  quite  often ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  know  the  particular  firms  from  whom 
they  contracted  first  for  the  five  groups  of  ways? 

Commander  Reed.  I  know  of  tnem,  either  personally  or  by  repu- 
tation, as  being  very  well-known  contractors. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  know  the  individuals  who  compose 
those  firms? 

Commander  Reed.  I  knew  a  number  of  them ;  I  should  say  I  knew 
gome  of  the  men  in  about  half  of  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  any  of  those  firms  thus  contracted  with 
directorates  interlocking  with  the  directorate  of  the  American  Inter- 
national Corporation  or  the  American-International  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  ? 

Commander  Reed.  The  case  of  one  I  know  is  such;  that  is  Mr. 
Holbrook,  of  Holbrook,  Cabot  &  Rollins;  he  is  a  director  or  an  officer 
of  the  American  International  Corporation. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  that  contract  was  the  largest  contract,  was 
it  not — for  piers? 

Commander  Reed.  That  was  the  largest  subcontract,  I  think. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  very  largest  subcontract  that  was  let  was 
let  to  the  Holbrook,  Cabot  &  Rollins  Co.  for  piers,  was  it  not? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  how  much  was  that  contract,  please? 

Commander  Reed.  The  estimated  cost  was,  approximately,  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars;  $1,656,000,  to  be  more  exact. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  how  far  have  they  progressed  with  their 
work? 

Commander  Reed.  They  have  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  plant 
and  have  made  a  good  start  on  the  work. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Now,  Mr.  Holbrook,  who  is  the  head  of  that 
particular  large  concern,  is  also  a  director,  I  understood  you  to  say, 
of  the  American  International  Corporation? 

Commander  Reed.  His  name  is  given  as  a  vice  president  of  the 
American  International  Corporation  on  page  367  or  these  hearings. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  the  concern  known  as  the  Holbrook,  Cabot 
&  Rollins  Co.  in  any  degree  connected  with  Stone  &  Webster? 

Commander  Reed.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  I  do  not  know  that  they 
have  any  connection. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  particular  contract  was  upon  the  basis  of 
a  fee? 

Commander  Reed.  Of  a  fee;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  as  to  the  pile  contract,  which  seems  to 
have  reached  an  extraordinary  sum  in  the  matter  of  expense,  who 
were  the  gentlemen  composing  that  particular  corporation,  do  you 
know? 

Commander  Reed.  The  cost  of  pile  driving  under  all  those  five 
groups  of  ways  has  been  high;  they  have  all  been  high;  some  have 
Been  higher  than  others. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes;  that  is  obvious  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
Piez.  But  who  were  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  Raymond 
Concrete  Pile  Co.,  for  instance? 

Commander  Reed.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  per- 
sonnel of  that  company;  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  connected  in 
any  way  with  Stone  &  Webster  or  the  American  International  Cor- 
poration. 

Senator  Johnson.  Where  is  its  principal  place  of  business? 

Commander  Reed.  In  New  York  City. 

Senator  Johnson.  New  York;  its  directorate  you  are  not  familiar 
with  ? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  are  the  officer,  are  you  not,  who  gave  the 
unit  of  cost  stated  in  the  report? 

Commander  Reed.  Those  figures  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Towle,  who 
is  the  plant  engineer,  and  who  went  to  the  books  of  the  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  for  them  and  compiled  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  your  lumber  came  in  too  fast,  as  you 
have  described,  were  any  complaints  made  to  you  by  other  indus- 
tries in  the  country  about  the  taking  of  lumber  from  those  industries 
and  letting  it  remain  idle  there  at  Hog  Island? 

Commander  Reed.  I  heard  no  complaint  of  that.    The  great  ma- 

{"ority  of  it  was  furnished  by  the  purchasing  department  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  who  placed  the  orders  for  the  Ameri- 
can International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  in  the  South,  in  mills, 
which  they  had 

The  Chair3ian  (interposing).  Did  all  that  piling  and  lumber 
come  from  the  South  ? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  practically  all  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  many  carloads  lay  idle  there  for  the  pe- 
riod that  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Commander  Reed.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  many — as  to 
where  to  start  counting  the  cars.  There  were,  approximately,  be- 
tween 3,00p  and  4,000  cars  on  the  way  to  Hog  Island  from  their 
nlaee  of  shipment. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Three  or  four  thousand  cars? 

Commander  Reed.  All  the  way  from  the  South  working  toward 
Hog  Island;  some  of  them  were  right  on  Hog  Island;  others  were 
in  yards  just  outside  of  Philadelphia;  and  others  were  away  back/ 
as  far  as  Harrisburg  and  Baltimore. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  if  any  of  that  material  came  by  water? 

Commander  Reed.  Very  little  by  water. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  many  cars  would  you  say  were  piled  up 
there,  unable  to  be  used,  at  any  particular  period? 

Commander  Reed.  Unable  to  be  loaded? 

Senator  Johnson.  Unable  to  be  unloaded,  ves — or  the  material  in 
which  could  not  be  expeditiously  devoted  to  tne  purpose  for  which  it 
was  ordered. 

Commander  Reed.  I  should  say  a  maximum  of,  perhaps,  1,200  cars. 

Senator  Johnson.  Twelve  hundred  cars? 

Commander  Reed.  And  a  minimum  of — well,  the  minimum  is  not 

Gsrtinent,  because  they  started  out  without  any,  of  course.  I  think 
r.  Towle,  who  I  understand  is  to  appear  before  the  committee  after 
I  finish,  can  tell  you  better  about  that  than  I  can. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  asking  only  for  approximations,  and  any- 
thing which  you  may  say  as  to  that  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
correct  subsequently.  They  have  run  higher  than  that  at  times,  have 
they  not? 

Commander  Reed.  I  do  not  know  of  any  cases  where  there  were 
more  than  that  which  were  what  you  might  call  ready  to  be  unloaded 
near  by;  there  were  some  cars  held  back. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  that  happened  with  all  sorts  of  materials, 
did  it  not? 

Commander  Reed.  All  sorts. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  the  material  lay  there  for  an  indefinite 
period,  too,  did  it  not? 

Commander  Reed.  For  considerable  periods,  some  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Some  of  it  is  still  there,  is  it  not? 

Commander  Reed.  There  was  always  a  large  number  of  cars  there. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  know;  but  there  is  material  there  that  was 
ordered  long  ago,  is  there  not — lying  right  there  now  in  the  cars? 

Commander  Reed.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  same  cars  have 
been  there  for  a  great  while. 

Senator  Calder.  The  same  what? 

Commander  Reed.  The  same  cars;  as  one  car  was  unloaded  another 
would  be  put  in  there,  so  that  there  is  always  a  large  number  of  cars 
waiting  to  be  unloaded;  not  all  of  them  on  Hog  Island.  The  case 
has  come  up  lately  where  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  cars  in, 
when  the  unloading  forces  catch  up  with  the  material,  and  the  rail- 
roads, with  their  congestions  and  their  troubles,  have  not  got  the  cars 
into  the  island. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  made  the  estimates  of  cost  originally? 

Commander  Reed.  The  American  International  Corporation. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  but  did  not  the  Government  make  esti- 
mates of  cost,  too? 

Commander  Reed.   No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  I  understand  you  now — and  I  repeat  it,  so 
that  we  may  be  accurate 

Commander  Reed.   Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Johnson  (continuing) .  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  only 
estimates  of  cost  were  made  by  the  American  International  Corpo- 
ration ? 

Commander  Reed.  The  original  estimate  of  cost? 

Senator  Johnson.   Yes. 

Commander  Reed.  Was  made  entirely  by  the  American  Interna- 
tional Corporation. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  we  start  to  do  this  work  at  Hog  Island 
with  no  estimates  of  cost  except  those  that  were  made  by  the 
American  International  Corporation? 

Commander  Reed.  I  think  that  is  correct,  as  regards  the  shipyard. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  there  any  instance  in  which  the  cost  came 
within  any  approximate  distance  of  the  estimate  that  was  made  by 
the  American-International  Corporation? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  case  of  wooden  buildings,  the 
actual  cost  is  no  greater  than  the  estimate,  and  in  some  cases,  it  is 
less. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  that  occur  as  to  anything  else  besides 
wooden  buildings? 

Commander  Reed.  That  is  all  that  I  know  of — as  to  any  large 
labor  item. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  recall  that  the  estimated  cost  was  ap- 
proximately $21,000,000? 

Commander  Reed.  I  understand  $21,000,000  was  the  figure  talked 
of  when  the  contract  was  signed ;  that  was  the  figure  which  had  been 
more  or  less  formally  presented. 

Senator  Nelson.  May  I  interrupt  you,  Senator  Johnson,  and  ask  a 
question  at  this  point? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes;  certainly. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Piez  in  his  report  says  that — 

Temporary  buildings,  temporary  telephones,  and  temporary  railroads 

Senator  Johnson  (interposing).  I  was  coming  to  that  point  in  a 
moment. 

Senator  Nelson  (reading) : 

For  which  no  provision  was  made  in  the  estimate,  have  cost  $608,000. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Senator,  will  you  permit  me  to  ask  him  what 
proportion  of  the  entire  cost  is  covered  oy  those  wooden  buildings 
that  came  so  near  the  estimates? 

Commander  Reed.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  it  was  not  a  large  proportion,  was  it? 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  was  a  very  small  item,  was  it  not? 

Commander  Reed.  I  would  say  it  was  a  considerable  item;  it  is 
not  among  the  largest  items,  but  it  was  a  considerable  item;  there 
are  a  very  large  number  of  those  wooden  buildings. 

Senator  Johnson.  With  regard  to  what  Senator  Nelson  asked  you, 
do  you  recall  that  in  the  report  made  by  Vice  President  Piez  it  is 
stated  that  for  these  buildings  no  estimate  at  all  was  made;  do  you 
remember  that? 

Senator  Nelson.  Here  is  what  the  report  says,  if  I  may  quote  it 
again : 

Temporary  buildings,  temporary  telephones,  and  temporary  railroads,  for 
which  no  provision  was  made  in  the  estimate,  have  cost  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  thousand  and  some  odd  dollars. 
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What  have  you  to  say  as  to  that?  What  explanation  have  you 
to  make  of  that  ? 

Commander  Keed.  Soon  after  the  contract  was  signed,  a  tabulated 
estimate  of  cost  was  prepared  bv  the  American  International  Ship- 
building Corporation  totaling  $21,000,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Commander  Reed.  And  in  that  it  divided  the  work  into  ship 
ways;  housing,  and  all  the  permanent  structures,  so  far  as  any  of  this 
is  permanent;  the  part  or  the  plant  that  was  to  remain  to  build 
ships  with.  And  in  that  estimate  there  was  no  specific  reference  to 
these  temporary  buildings  to  which  Mr.  Piez  refers;  temporary 
buildings  that  were  built  to  build  the  permanent  buildings;  they 
where  workmen's  temporary  lunch  houses,  temporary  offices,  tempo- 
rary tool  houses,  temporary  storerooms,  that  were  built  to  build  the 
plant. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  were  never  included  in  the  estimate? 

Commander  Reed.  They  were  never  included  in  the  estimate  as  an 
item;  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  it  was  not  contemplated 
that  there  would  be  such  items,  but  their  cost  was  supposed  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  cost  of  the  structures  whose  erection  they  were 
built  to  assist. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  check  over  these  estimates  of  the  Ameri- 
can International  Corporation? 

Commander  Reed.  I  did,  approximately.  You  understand  that 
when  the  contract  was  signed  it  was  a  rough  estimate  of  $21,000,000 
that  was  talked  of  as  the  probable  cost  of  plant.  Soon  afterwards, 
they  were  asked  to  submit  a  definite  plan  of  just  what  they  were 
going  to  do,  with  a  detailed  estimate  of  cost,  which  they  did ;  and  in 
that  estimate  the  cost  was  $21,000,000;  and  the  unit  prices  which 
made  up  that  $21,000,000  I  examined,  and  I  considered  that  they 
were  reasonable  unit  prices — for  example,  for  1,000  feet  of  lumber 
for  a  cubic  yard  of  excavation,  etc. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  did  you  pay  for  lumber — the  average 
price  of  lumber  ? 

Commander  Reed.  Delivered  at  the  yard? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Commander  Reed.  I  should  say  from  $30  to  $40  a  thousand.  But 
let  me  explain  that:  That  is  the  lumber  that  the  Government  fur- 
nished to  us,  which  is  the  greater  part  of  the  lumber.  Some  of  the 
lumber  was  bought  locally  to  enable  them  to  go  ahead,  because  the 
congestion  of  the  railroads  prevented  the  other  lumber  coming 
through ;  and  that  local  lumber  costs  more. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  spoke  of  the  subcontractor  receiving  a 
fee  of  5  per  cent.  Does  anybody  else  receive  a  commission  or  a  fee 
for  this  work  ? 

Commander  Reed.  The  fees  of  the  main  contract  have  been  ex- 
plained— that  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
receives  a  fee  for  each  ship  that  it  builds. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  do  they  not  receive  a  commission  on  the 
work  that  these  subcontractors  do? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir:  the  American  International  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  receives  no  compensation,  fee,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  for  the  construction  of  the  plant;  they  build  the  plant  at  cost 
to  them,  whatever  it  costs  them,  for  nothing. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  They  build  the  plant,  and  the  Government 
furnishes  ther  money,  and  pays  for  it? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  do  not  invest  a  dollar  in  the  building  of 
the  plant,  do  they? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Now,  what  is  the  plant  going  to  cost?  You 
estimated  it  would  cost  $21,000,000. 

Commander  Reed.  That  estimate  has  since  been  increased  by  the 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  to  about  $27,- 
•000,000,  and  at  the  rate  that  the  cost  is  running  it  will  cost  consider- 
ably more  than  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  much?     Will  it  run  up  to  $50,000,000? 

Commander  Reed.  I  doubt  that ;  I  do  not  think  it  will  run  as  high 
us  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  much  do  you  think  it  will  run? 

Commander  Reed.  There  is  another  feature  that  comes  in  there: 
The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  is  suggesting  that  some  of  that 
plant  be  held  back;  that  perhaps  they  will  not  need  50  ways,  and 
perhaps  not  as  much  of  railroad  tracks,  etc.,  as  have  been  estimated ; 
and  they  are  asking  them  not  to  proceed  with  some  of  that  work 
until  they  see  whether  it  is  really  needed. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Has  any  work  been  done  on  the  plant,  and 
particularly  on  those  50  ways,  that  they  will  have  to  tear  up  or 
tear  down  if  they  do  not  use  it? 

Commander  Reed.  My  recollection  is  that  there  are  about  12  ways 
that  there  has  not  been  anything  done  on,  and  18  altogether  that 
they  have  done  very  little  work  on.  They  have  been  asked  to  defer 
work  on  those  18  ways  until  they  find  out  that  they  are  really 
necessary. 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  they  should  change  the  plan  what  would 
be  the  property  loss  to  the  Government?  That  is,  for  the  work 
that  is  already  done  that  will  not  be  used  ? 

Commander  Reed.  To  change  it  to  the  extent  that  I  mentioned  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Commander  Reed.  There  will  be  very  little  loss  I  think. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  could  not  give  the  committee  an  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  cost  now  ? 

Commander  Reed.  I  would  not  dare  say. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  would  be  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
original  estimate,  do  you  not  think? 

Commander  Reed.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  twice  as  much,  taking 
-everything  into  consideration.  The  pile  driving  seems,  certainly, 
to  cost  more  than  twice  as  much. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  they  make  these  estimates? 

Commander  Reed.  Why,  they  made  a  very  rough  estimate  before 
the  contract  was  signed,  and  then  they  worked  them  out  in  more 
detail  about  a  month  after  the  contract  was  signed;  and  then  per- 
haps a  month  after  that  they  made  new  estimates,  or,  rather,  care- 
fully reviewed  the  estimates,  based  on  additional  information  they 
obtained  and  prices  that  they  were  getting  on  materials,  and  reached 
the  conclusion  that  $27,000,000  was  the  proper  figure. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  have  in  my  mind  is,  if  they  made  these 
-estimates  based  upon  the  assumption  that  they  would  do  the  work 
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in  September,  the  estimates  would  likely  be  lower  than  if  they  knew 
they  had  to  begin  this  work  in  the  wintertime  ? 

Commander  Keed.  They  did  begin  in  September. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  began  the  work  in  September? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  they  did  not  do  very  much  in  Sep- 
tember, although  they  got  there  along  in  September. 

Commander  Reed.  The  contract  was  signed  in  September. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  signed  on  the  13th  of  September? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  got  there  on  the  15th  of  September  and 
began  to  organize? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is,  can  they  not  do  that  sort  of  work, 
the  building  of  a  plant,  much  cheaper  in  the  summer  months  than 
they  can  in  the  winter  months? 

Commander  Reed.  Absolutely ;  very  much  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  The  winter  coming  on  has  had  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  cost,  has  it  not? 

Commander  Reed.  Very  much,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  Commander,  will  you  tell  me  if.  the  contract 
admits  of  changes  in  plans  and  limitations  of  construction  on  the  part 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  it  does.  The  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Fleet  Corporation 
at  every  stage,  I  take  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  Fleet  Corporation  has  control  of  this 
yard  construction? 

Commander  Reed.  It  has  it  so  far  as  it  cares  to  exercise  it  di- 
rectly; it  has  the  power  to  direct  anything  to  be  done  or  not  to  be 
done. 

Senator  Harding.  Then,  if  there  has  been  any  inordinate  extrava- 
gance in  construction,  the  blame  must  be  shared,  at  least  by  the  Fleet 
Corporation  ? 

Commander  Reed.  The  Fleet  Corporation  selected  the  American 
International  Corporation  as  its  agent  to  build  this  yard  and  build 
these  120  ships  in  two  years,  and  they  gave  them  an  order  such  as 
nobody  had  ever  carried  out-^-a  program  without  precedent — and 
they  selected  these  people,  who  were  members  of  Stone  &  Web- 
ster Corporation,  I  presume,  because  they  thought  they  could  do 
it  as  well  as  anyone  else,  or  perhaps  better,  and  put  it  in  their 
hands;  and  it  has  been  the  feeling  at  all  times,  I  think,  that  the 
American  International  Corporation  ought  to  be  allowed  to  decide 
as  to  what  measures  it  should  take  and  what  it  was  necessary  to  do, 
and  be  given  a  very  large  discretion.  The  minute  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  should  assume  to  say  that  they  should  do  this  and 
should  not  do  that,  then  they  would  relieve  them  of  responsibility 
which  the  shipbuilding  corporation  had  assumed  to  build  these  ships 
in  a  certain  time. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there,  in  fact,  any  controversy  between  the 
two  authorities  on  that  line? 

Commander  Reed.  At  an  early  stage  we  realized  that  the  work 
was  costing  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
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confusion,  and  there  was  congestion  of  cars  which  they  were  not 
able  to  unload  and  handle  as  we  would  like  to  see  done.  These 
things  were  taken  up  and  discussed  as  they  became  evident.  The 
plant  engineer,  Mr.  Towle,  was  particularly  energetic  in  that  wayt 
and  made  many  suggestions  of  tnings  he  thought  could  be  done  to 
help. 

Senator  Harding.  Was  there  responsiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
agent  to  meet  the  recommendations  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Fleet  Corporation? 

Commander  Seed.  We  thought  that  at  times  there  was  not  as  much 
as  there  might  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  steps  taken  to  iron  out  that  conflict? 

Commander  Reed.  I  felt,  personally,  that  I  would  not  presume 
to  give  them  direct  orders  or  to  recommend  that  my  superior 
give  them  direct  orders  to  do  certain  things  when;  in  their  judgment, 
they  did  not  seem  to  be  conducive  to  accomplishing  the  results  they 
were  trying  to  get.  I  assumed  they  had  been  selected  to  build  this 
yard,  as  being  perhaps  the  most  competent  people  that  could  be 
found,  and  that  they  had  a  very  large  and  elaborate  organization  in 
every  department,  a  very  systematic  organization  to  handle  all  the 
wTork,  and  we  did  little  more  than  confine  ourselves  to  suggestions 
or  recommendations  on  various  things,  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
the  work  on  the  island  and  reporting  what  we  had  done  and  what  our 
views  were  to  our  chiefs  in  Washington. 

Senator  Harding.  Apart  from  the  natural  inconveniences  and 
added  cost  of  severe  winter  weather,  what  are  your  notions  of  the 
reason  for  this  inordinate  increase  in  cost? 

Commander  Reed.  I  think  that  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the 
short  time  in  which  they  had  undertaken  to  carry  it  out,  and  the 
natural  difficulties  of  going  on  a  new  site,  without  transportation 
facilities,  and  the  extremely  severe  winter  we  have  had — of  course, 
the  worst  in  a  great  many  years— that  that  accounted  for  nearly  all 
of  the  cost  and  delay,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Harding.  Let  us  take  a  specific  instance,  namely,  the  pile- 
driving  or  the  piling;  that  was  largely  driven  before  winter  set  in, 
was  it  not? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir.  The  piling  was  costing  a  great  deal 
of  money  when  the  weather  was  favorable ;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Harding.  Why  should  it  so  enormously  exceed  the  esti- 
mate? 

Commander  Reed.  It  was  very  largely  due  to  the  difficulties  in  get- 
ting material  to  the  island  and  getting  it  where  they  wanted  it,  par- 
ticularly piling,  and  getting  men  to  and  from  work.  There  were  very 
long,  tedious,  and  exasperating  delays  in  getting  men  there  in  the 
morning  and  getting  them  home  in  the  evening,  and  a  very  large 
turnover  of  labor. 

Cenator  Vardaman.  Senator,  might  I  ask  just  this  moment  a 
question  ? 

Senator  Harding.  Certainly. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  I  not  undestand  you  to  say  just  a  moment 
ago,  Commander,  that  the  Government,  or  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, had  an  estimate  made  of  the  probable  cost  of  this  work? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir;  the  whole  plant  was  designed  by  the 
American  Shipbuilding  Corporation.    The  Emergency  Fleet  Or- 
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poration  furnished  the  design  of  the  ships,  and  said,  "We  want  so 
many  ships  like  this  and  so  many  ships  like  that,"  and  the  Ameri- 
can-International Corporation  took  the  contract  to  build  those  ships. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  not  a  company  representing  the  Gov- 
ernment at  all,  is  it?  There  are  no  Government  officials  serving  as 
officers  of  that  company? 

Commander  Reed.  American  Shipbuilding  Corporation? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir ;  they  are  all  private  individuals. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Aiid  do  you  tell  me,  or  tell  the  committee,  that 
the  American  Fleet  Corporation  accepted  the  estimate  of  this  corpora- 
tion that  was  organized  for  personal  profit,  where  the  amount  of 
$20,000,000  or  $30,000,000  or  $50,000,000  was  to  be  expended,  without 
ever  investigating  it  at  all? 

Commander  Reed.  It  investigated;  yes,  sir;  but  was  never  in  a 
position  until  long  after  the  work  started  to  know  just  what  the 
American-International  Corporation  intended  to  do  as  regards  the 
plant. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Was  not  the  Government  to  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses? 

Commander  Reed.  The  cost  of  the  plant;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  it  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate 
what  it  would  be,  and  in  addition  to  paying  the  cost  of  instruction,  it 
pays  these  subcontractors  a  fee  of  5  per  cent? 

Senator  Harding  (interposing).  Not  on  the  plant? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  construction  of  the  plant.  He 
has  testified  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  No,  no. 

Commander  Reed.  Let  me  explain  to  the  committee  that  the  sub- 
contractors received  a  fee  on  the  plant,  but  not  the  general  contrac- 
tor— the  American-International  Corporation. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  Government  pays  that,  does  it  not? 

Commander  Reed.  That  fee  would  be  considered,  I  think,  a  part  of 
the  cost  to  the  American-International  Shipbuilding  Corporation; 
that  is,  they  pay  a  fee  in  lieu  of  paying  superintendents'  salary,  we 
would  say;  they  gave  the  subcontractor  a  iee  for  the  benefit  of  his 
plants  and  organization. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  not  that  really  a  way  of  getting  around  the 
proposition  that  in  the  construction  of  the  plant  there  is  to  be  no  fee 
paid  to  the  corporation  owning  Hog  Island  at  all;  but  where  the 
work  is  done  by  a  subcontractor  there  is  a  fee  paid  ? 

Commander  Reed.  To  the  subcontractor. 

Senator  Vardaman.  To  the  subcontractor,  and  it  is  paid  by  the 
United  States  Government? 

Commander  Reed.  True. 

Senator  Vardaman.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  paying  a  fee  or  a  commission  upon  the  construction  of  the 
plant,  whereas  the  original  contract  provided  it  should  not  be  paid? 

Commander  Reed.  Well,  the  fee,  I  should  say,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
profit  to  a  manufacturer  if  you  should  order  a  certain  engine. 

Senator  Johnson.  Commander,  let  us  make  that  perfectly  plain? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  a  pertinent  question. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  subsidiary  corporation?  the  American  Ship- 
building Corporation,  lets  contracts  for  the  units  of  work  that  are 
done  upon  this  work? 

Commander  Reed.  For  many  of  them;  not  all. 

Senator  Johnson.  For  many  of  them? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  They  let  those  contracts  to  those  individuals 
whom  they  selected,  generally  you  said,  three  in  number,  as  I  re- 
call them,  and  they  pay  them  upon  the  contract  that  thus  they  let 

5  per  cent  as  a  fee  to  the  subcontractor  ? 
Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Those  contracts  thus  let  have  been  approved  by 
the  American  Fleet  Corporation? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  the  largest  contract  you  stated  to  me  that 
had  been  let  was  the  contract  for  the  piers  to  Holbrook,  Cabot  & 
Rollins,  and  that  contract  was  let  in  that  fashion,  was  it  not  ? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is,  that  the  American  Shibuilding  Corpo- 
ration let  the  contract  for  piers  for  our  shipyard  to  Holbrook,  Cabot 

6  Rollins,  and  then  the  Government  pays  to  Holbrook,  Cabot  &  Rol- 
lins 5  per  cent  as  a  fee  for  doing  the  work  of  constructing  the  piers? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  5  per  cent  upon  the  cost? 

Commander  Reed.  It  is  a  fee  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
tract and  represented  by  5  per  cent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  Then  the  multiplied  cost  of  the  piling  would 
not  increase  the  fee  ? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Just  explain  that  again. 

Commander  Reed.  One  of  the  purposes  of  fixing  the  fee  in  the 
beginning  was  that  the  subcontractor  in  this  case  can  not  receive  any 
additional  compensation  by  reason  of  increased  cost.  If  the  fee  was 
fixed  at  5  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost,  the  more  the  work  cost  the  more 
the  contractors'  fee  would  be,  so  that  they  fixed  the  fee  in  the  begin- 
ning at  5  per  cent  of  the  estimated  cost. 

Senator  Johnson.  Has  this  piling  with  its  inordinate  cost  been  let 
by  subcontracts? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Upon  which  a  fee  is  paid? 

Commander  Reed.  The  same  form  of  contract. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  these  reports  that  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Piez  and  by  yourself  concerning  unit  costs,  was  the  fee  estimated 
upon  the  original  unit  cost  ? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  you  quite  certain  of  that? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  could  produce,  I  presume,  without  diffi- 
culty a  contract  for  piling  on  the  piers  that  would  indicate  just  its 
terms  in  that  regard,  could  you  not? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir 
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Senator  Johnson.  And  if  without  inconvenience  you  could  do  so, 
I  would  ask  that  you  would  please  do  that  at  your  convenience. 

Commander  Seed.  Now,  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  At  some  time  in  the  future  that  is  convenient 
for  you. 

Commander  Reed.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir.  The  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  has  all  those  contracts  on  file. 

Senator  Johnson.  Were  you  familiar  with  Hog  Island  prior  to 
the  time  that  this  particular  contract  was  let? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Your  first  acquaintance  with  the  particular  lo- 
cality was  after  the  execution  of  the  contract? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  proportion  of  the  work  in  the  shipyard 
upon  the  ships  was  done  outside,  and  what  proportion  inside  the 
yard? 

Commander  Reed.  It  is  estimated — let  me  put  it  in  this  way — 
that  the  shops  which  will  actually  be  built  at  Hog  Island  for  the 
number  of  ways  that  they  are  building  are  about  5  per  cent  of  what 
would  be  built  in  a  normal,  ordinary  shipyard ;  that  is,  there  will 
only  be  5  per  cent  as  many  shops  for  so  many  ways  as  an  ordinary 
shipyard  would  think  necessary.  Therefore,  approximately  95  per 
cent  of  the  fabrication  of  the  steel — that  is,  getting  the  steel  ready 
to  put  into  the  ship — will  be  done  outside. 

Senator  Johnson.  Taking  that,  and  the  fact  that  you  get  your 
machinery  and  the  like  outside,  and  the  ships  are  fabricated  inside, 
could  you  give  me  approximately  the  proportion  of  the  building  of 
the  ships  that  is  done  outside  and  inside;  is  it  50-50,  40-60,  or  what? 

Commander  Reed.  I  am  not  a  shipbuilder.  My  duty  here  is  en- 
tirely with  tjie  plant,  and  I  would  rather  not  try  to  estimate  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  work  has  not  progressed  as  rapidly  as  you 
desired,  has  it? 

Commander  Reed.  It  has  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  quite  a  long  way  behind  the  yard  is  at 
the  present  time,  from  the  anticipations? 

Commander  Reed.  I  may  say,  in  answer  to  that,  that  the  yard  is 
very  much  behind  what  was  first  outlined  as  the  program  of  the 
American  International  Corporation. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  your  opinion,  will  it  produce  any  ships  this 
year? 

Commander  Reed.  I  think  it  will. 

Senator  Johnson.  When? 

Commander  Reed.  Again,  I  am  not  the  shipbuilder.  The  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  has  a  representative  at  Hog  Island,  who 
is  concerned  entirely  with  the  ships,  and  I  am  concerned  entirely 
with  the  yard,  and  I  do  not  feel  I  could  properly  estimate  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Then,  will  you  withdraw  your  statement  of 
opinion  or  let  that  stand  ? 

Commander  Reed.  I  think  there  will  be  ships  built  there  this  year. 

Senator  Johnson.  Turned  out,  I  mean? 

Commander  Reed.  Finished;  yes.  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  you  familiar  with  any  other  yard  in  that 
vicinity  than  Hog  Island  ? 
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Commander  Reed.  I  have  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  navy  yard 
at  League  Island. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Merchants  yard? 

Commander  Reed.  I  have  been  there  in  its  early  stages.  I  was 
also  resident  engineer  at  the  Bristol  plant  of  the  Merchants  Ship- 
building Corporation  when  it  started. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  sufficient  familiarity  as  to  be  able  to 
testify  as  to  details  concerning  that  yard  ? 

Commander  Reed.  In  a  general  way  I  know  what  is  there. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  will  be  any 
trouble  in  getting  ships  to  sea  from  that  yard  ? 

Commander  Reed.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  what  the  ships  draw  that  are  there 
being  constructed? 

Commander  Reed.  I  think  about  20  feet. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  how  much  or  how  deep  the  canal 
is  through  which  they  are  expected  to  be  put  to  sea? 

Commander  Reed.  The  Bristol  plant  is  on  the  Delaware  River. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  or  do  you  not  that  there  are  only 
12  feet  of  water  through  which  those  ships  can  be  launched? 

Commander  Reed.  I  know  that  there  is  dredging  contemplated — 
you  mean,  Senator,  after  they  are  launched  and  ready  to  be  taken 
away? 

Senator  Johnson.  It  is  necessary,  is  it  not,  sir,  that  you  dredge  the 
waterway  in  order  to  get  your  ships  out  ? 

Commander  Reed.  I  am  not  sure :  that  may  be. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  you  not  fairly  sure  from  your  knowledge 
of  that  situation? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  think 

Senator  Johnson  (interposing).  You  have  a  20- foot  ship  with  12- 
foot  waterway,  have  you  not? 

Commander  Reed.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  channel  to  Bristol. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Senator,  may  I  ask,  did  you  bring  out  the 
-estimated  cost  of  piling  that  is  to  be  done  by  the  Boston  firm  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  Sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  Boston  firm 
which  was  let  the  contract  for  the  piling. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Co.  furnished  the 
piles  put  in  by  the  Boston  firm  of  Holbrook,  Cabot  &  Rollins. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  was  the  estimated  cost  of  that? 

Senator  Johnson.  He  has  stated  $1,000,000  and  something;  I  have 
forgotten. 

Commander  Reed.  $1,600,000. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  order 
to  get  your  ships  out  from  the  Merchants  Shipyard  there  will  have  to 
be  dredging  done,  are  you  not? 

Commander  Reed.  It  appears  now  that  that  is  so. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  long  will  that  particular  dredging  require 
and  over  how  much  space  will  it  have  to  be  made? 

Commander  Reed.  I  do  not  know :  I  do  not  know  the  channel  in 
the  Delaware  River. 
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Senator  Jonhson.  Did  you  know  about  the  details  in  respect  to 
the  dredging  there  or  the  construction  of  any  canal  there  in  order  to 
get  the  ships  out? 

Commander  Seed.  The  ships  are  going  to  be  launched  right  into 
the  Delaware  River. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Senator,  may  I  ask  what  is  the  size  of  those 
ships  you  are  talking  about? 

Commander  Reed.  The  ships  at  Bristol  call  for  9,000  tons  dead- 
weight capacity. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  much  water  is  required  to  carry  those 
ships  out  before  they  are  loaded  ?  Of  course,  tney  will  be  taken  out 
to  deeper  water,  I  think,  before  the  load  is  put  on  them? 

Commander  Reed.  I  have  not  seen  the  plans  of  the  ships,  but  I 
think  they  draw  about  20  feet  light. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Twenty  feet  unloaded? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  you  refer  to  dredging,  you  mean  the 
dredging  that  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  Delaware  River  in  order 
to  get  those  ships  out,  do  you  not? 

Commander  Reed.  I  think  it  may  be  so ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  would  be  your  knowledge? 

Commander  Reed.  My  impression;  yes. 

Senator  Harding.  I  am  not  trying  to  be  facetious  about  it,  but  I 
would  like  to  know,  Commander,  how  long  a  channel  must  be 
dredged  before  you  get  into  deep  water? 

Senator  Ransdell  (interposing).  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man another  question.  Are  you  not  mistaken  in  stating  that  a  9,000- 
ton  boat  will  draw  20  feet  of  water  before  she  is  loaded?  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  a  9,000-ton  boat  would 
not  draw  ordinarily  over  22  or  24  feet  with  her  load,  and  that  she 
certainly  would  not  draw  over  14  or  15  feet  unloaded.  At  least,  I 
have  certainly  been  told  that. 

Commander  Reed.  I  have  not  any  absolute  knowledge  of  just 
what  those  ships  will  draw.    I  can  insert  that ;  I  can  easily  get  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would,  because  I  think 
you  were  mistaken  when  you  said  those  ships  would  draw  20  feet 
unloaded. 

(The  data  referred  to  was  subsequently  furnished  by  Commander 
Reed  and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  ships  will  draw  only  about  12  feet,  unloaded. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Let  me  answer  Senator  Harding's  question 
about  the  length  of  channel  to  be  dredged. 

Commander  Reed.  I  could  not  say,  sir.  There  is  deep  water  up 
to  Phildelphia,  of  course,  for  deep-draft  vessels,  and  Bristol  is 
25  miles  above  Philadelphia.  But  how  far  deep  water  goes  above 
Philadelphia  or  where  the  dredging  would  have  to  commence  I 
would  have  to  look  that  up;  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand. 

Senator  Nelson.  This  yard  is  above  Philadelphia? 

Commander  Reed.  The  Bristol  yard  that  Senator  Harding  is  speak- 
ing about,  the  Merchants'  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Senator  Johnson.  Commander,  do  you  know  anything  of  the  op- 
tion upon  the  land  of  Hog  Island  by  the  American-International? 

Commander  Reed.  They  own  the  land. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  that  property? 

Commander  Reed.  Only  by  hearsay. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  value  of  the 
land? 

Commander  Reed.  The  value  of  the  land,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that 
it  comprises  the  most  available  stretch  of  water  front  near  Phila- 
delphia ;  that  is,  the  value  of  the  property  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
it  has  a  long  stretch  of  about  2  miles  on  the  Delaware  River  close  to 
Philadelphia.    It  has  a  valuable  water  front. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  Hog  Island  ? 

Commander  Reed.  Hog  Island ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Has  2  miles  of  water  front,  you  say,  on  the 
Delaware  River? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Would  it  be  of  any  value  or  would  it  have  such  a 
high  value  for  anything  else  except  a  shipyard  ? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir ;  I  should  say  not,  unless  possibly  for  a 
terminal  of  a  big  railroad,  embarkation  terminal  of  some  kind. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  what  has  given  it  special  value  is  the  fact 
that  the  Government  is  making  a  shipyard  there ;  is  not  that  it? 

Commander  Reed.  I  think  it  had  the  potential  value — that  is,  it 
was  valuable  for  a  terminal  or  for  a  shipyard  before  the  American 
Fleet  Corporation  considered  building  ships  there ;  but  the  fact  that 
ships  were  to  be  built  in  large  numbers  there  probably  added  to  its 
value. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  gives  it  its  special  value? 

Commander  Reed.  Likely. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  other  words,  the  Government  had  to  pay  that 
big  price  or  pay  the  interest  on  it  because  it  was  making  a  plant 
there  on  that  tidewater  land  that  had  been  partly  covered  with  stuff 
brought  up  from  the  river;  is  not  that  it? 

Commander  Reed.  All  that  section  of  the  Delaware  River  on  both 
sides  is  being  very  rapidly  developed  by  shipbuilding  and  ship- 
builders. 

Senator  Nelson.  Tell  me  one  thing,  Commander;  have  you  had 
any  commander  in  chief  at  Hog  Island  Yard  who  had  charge  of 
the  operations?  Have  you  had  any  boss  there  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  work,  or  have  you  each  been  running  your  branch  of  the  work 
according  to  your  own  notions? 

Commander  Reed.  In  Washington 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  Oh,  no.  I  mean  up  there  at  the 
yard? 

Commander  Reed.  I  was  going  to  explain  to  you  there  are  three 
divisions  in  Washington,  each  having  a  representative  on  Hog  Island. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  are  those  three  divisions? 

Commander  Reed.  The  Division  of  Construction,  of  which  Ad- 
miral Bowles  has  been  the  head.  He  has  his  representative,  a  naval 
constructor,  there;  and  Admiral  Rousseau,  who  is  the  manager  of 
the  Division  of  Shipyard  Plants — I  am  his  representative;  and  the 
general  auditor  of  the  American  Fleet  Corporation  has  a  local  audi- 
tor there  who  verifies  their  vouchers  and  bills. 

Senator  Nelson.  But,  otherwise  than  that,  there  has  been  no 
head  there  to  oversee  the  entire  work  going  on  at  the  yard,  has  there? 
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Commander  Reed.  Not  until  last  week.  Admiral  Bowles- 


Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  Admiral  Bowles  has  gone  up  there 
now.    But  you  have  not  had  any  general  head  of  the  yard  before? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  May  I  ask  just  at  that  point — probably  it  has 
been  brought  out ;  I  am  not  sure,  but  that  is  my  misfortune — as  I  was 
not  present  when  it  was  done:  What  was  on  this  island  before  the 
Government  undertook  to  build  this  plant  for  the  construction  of 
those  ships? 

Commander  Reed.  There  was  nothing  there  of  any  value.  There 
was  an  old  ferryhouse  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and  it  has 
been  since  torn  down. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  know  where  it  gets  its  name? 
(Laughter). 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Commander,  in  these  estimates  of  cost  that  were 
made  in  the  report  that  you  submitted  of  piling  were  the  estimated 
costs  for  the  total  piling,  or  have  you  segregated  to  make  it  to  the 
proportionate  amount  now  done? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes.  sir;  the  estimated  cost  given  there  is  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  numoer  of  piles  that  have  been  driven. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  great  a  proportion  have  been  driven  ? 

Commander  Reed.  I  think  at  the  date  of  that  report  about  20  per 
cent  had  been  driven. 

Senator  Johnson.  January  17? 

Commander  Reed.  I  think  the  figures 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  You  will  find  the  figures  there, 
Senator  Johnson,  given  by  the  commander  himself  in  his  statement. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  what  I  am  examining  him  about.  But 
he  says  that  constitutes  about  20  per  cent  of  the  piling.  How  long 
will  it  take  them  to  finish  the  other  80  per  cent? 

Commander  Reed.  I  should  estimate  they  would  finish  them  some 
time  in  August. 

Senator  Johnson.  This  piling  is  for  the  support  of  what,  please? 

Commander  Reed.  The  support  of  the  timber  ways  upon  which  the 
ships  are  built. 

Senator  Johnson.  Then,  am  I  to  understand  that  the  ways  will 
not  be  completed  until  August? 

Commander  Reed.  I  should  say  that  the  last  part  of  that  work 
would  not  be  finished 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  do  not  have  to  wait  until  all 
the  ways  are  completed  before  you  begin  laying  keels  and  building 
ships,  do  you? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir;  they  could  commence  laying  keels 
immediately,  I  should  say,  if  it  was  considered  desirable  to  do  so. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  is  sufficiently  completed  now  to  permit  of  the 
laying  of  keels? 

Commander  Reed.  To  permit  the  laying  of  some  keels. 

The  Chairman.  About  five  of  them  are  in  that  condition? 

Commander  Reed.  I  would  say  about  five ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Those  are  pretty  nearly  ready  now? 

Commander  Reed.  They  are  ready  enough  to  start  building  the 
midship  part  of  the  ship,  and  the  extension  at  each  end  could  be 
built  on. 
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The  Chairman.  The  purpose  is  to  begin  building  ships  as  soon  as 
they  can,  is  it  not,  and  not  to  wait  until  you  build  tne  other  ways? 

Commander  Reed.  I  understand  they  are  going  to  commence  very 
soon;  they  are  going  to  lay  a  keel  this  month,  or  the  early  part  of 
next  month. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  can  not  proceed  with 
the  building  of  the  ships  as  they  go  on  with  the  work  on  the  other 
ways,  is  there? 

Commander  Reed.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Johnson.  Some  of  this  piling,  for  instance,  cost  11  times 
as  much  as  the  estimate.  Take  the  Jarrett-Chambers  contract,  for 
instance,  11.1  times  as  much  as  the  estimates.  What  caused  such  a 
disproportion  of  the  cost  ? 

Commander  Reed.  That  contractor  started  in  to  build  a  very  elab- 
orate pile-driving  apparatus,  designed  principally  to  take  care  of  the 
more  difficult  part  of  the  pile  driving,  and  what  he  considers  will  be 
efficient  in  the  long  run,  although  the  initial  cost  of  getting  the  thing 
ready  is  very  high,  and  when  this  report  was  prepared  he  had  driven 
comparatively  a  small  proportion  of  the  piles,  and  that  cost  that  is 
given  there  represented  the  total  cost  of  that  job  up  to  its  date,  at 
which  time  few  piles  had  been  driven.  If  you  divide  that  cost  by 
the  few  piles  which  had  been  driven  at  that  time  it  is  11  times  as 
much. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  proportion  will  decrease? 

Commander  Reed.  The  proportion  will  decrease  to  some  extent. 
I  think  it  will  always  be  higher  than  the  estimate,  in  my  judgment. 

Senator  Johnson.  Many  times  higher? 

Commander  Reed.  I  should  say  two  or  three  times  that  high. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  length  of  those  piles? 

Commander  Reed.  They  vary.    I  suppose  the  average  is  50  feet. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  they  have  to  splice  them? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  get  them  at  50  feet? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  do  they  come  from  ? 

Commander  Reed.  They  come  from  the  South. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  not  true  that  at  one  time  you  had  such  a  lot 
of  piles  piled  up  in  the  yard  there  that  it  was  hard  to  get  at  the 
work;  that  your  yard  was  crowded  with  piles? 

Commander  Reed.  At  one  time,  in  the  effort  to  relieve  the  accumu- 
lation of  cars,  they  unloaded  the  piles  anywhere  they  could  get  them 
off  the  cars,  that  the  cars  might  be  taken  away,  and  it  accumulated 
a  large  number  of  piles  in  that  way. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  were  really  so  many  that  they  were  in 
your  way,  were  they  not? 

Commander  Reed.  I  would  not  say  that;  they  were  mostly  un- 
loaded at  outlying  places. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  got  enough  piling  there  now  to  com- 
plete the  piling,  enough  material? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  putting  in  any  concrete  piling? 

Commander  Reed.  iest  sir;  one  group,  10  ways,  the  Raymond 
Concrete  Pile  Co.  are  putting  in  concrete  piling. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  done  much  of  that  work  ? 
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Commander  Keed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  proportion  of  the  concrete  piling  have  you 
done? 

Commander  Keed.  The  concrete  piling  contract — they  are  about 
as  far  along  as  any  of  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  the  wooden  piling? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  your  estimate  here  of  the  cost  of  the  piling, 
that  is  wooden  piling? 

Commander  Keed.  In  those  figures 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  That  you  gave  to  Admiral  Rous- 
seau? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  wooden  and  concrete  piling. 
There  is  an  item  there  for  concrete  piles,  too — concrete  shipways — the 
Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Co. ;  most  of  their  work  is  reinforced  con- 
crete work,  concrete  piles  and  concrete  caps. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Will  you  let  him  answer  the  question  as  to 
the  comparative  cost  of  the  concrete  and  the  wooden  piles? 

Commander  Reed.  The  concrete  is  estimated  to  cost  a  little  more, 
and  does  cost  a  little  more,  but  not  very  much  more. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  do  you  pay  per  thousand  for  the  wooden 
piling? 

Commander  Reed.  We  pay  for  the  longer  piles — 50  feet — 10  cents 
per  linear  foot  at  point  of  loading  in  the  South,  and  the  freight 
brings  it  up  to  about  18  or  19  cents  at  Hog  Island. 

Senator  vardaman.  Let  me  ask  you  just  there.  The  permanent 
structure  that  is  made  on  the  island  is  on  piles,  is  it  not? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  could  not  have  a  foundation  to  build  a 
house  there? 

Commander  Reed.  All  except  light  buildings  have  piles  under 
them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  After  the  Government  finishes  the  work  that 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  let,  those  improvements  go 
with  the  land  and  remain  there?  There  is  no  way  to  remove  that,  is 
there?  ' 

Commander  Reed.  The  bulk  of  the  shipbuilding  ways  and  the 
bulk  of  the  building  work  would  have  to  remain  with  the  land,  as  you 
say.    It  could  not  be  removed  to  much  advantage. 

Senator  Vardaman.  So  that  will  enhance  the  value  of  that  land 
very  materially  for  any  purpose  that  it  might  be  used  for,  would  it 
not? 

Commander  Reed.  The  shipbuilding  ways  would  only  be  useful  for 
shipbuilding.  I  do  not  think  they  could  be  useful  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  cover  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  they  ever 
built  houses  on  that  ground,  of  course,  the  piers  will  remain  with 
the  land ;  and  if  it  should  be  used  for  any  purpose,  they  will  enhance 
its  value  very  much,  I  should  think. 

Commander  Reed.  I  think  the  piles  under  the  buildings  would  not 
be  of  much  use  except  for  those  particular  buildings.  The  piles  are 
spaced  to  support  definite  corners  and  columns  of  the  buildings,  and 
if  you  took  the  buildings  away,  unless  a  man  wanted  another  building 
of  exactly  the  same  size,  they  could  not  use  the  piles  very  well. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  They  could  add  a  few  piles  and  still  use 
those  if  they  wanted  to  change  the  contour  or  form  of  the  building; 
the  piles  would  stay  there  forever,  would  they  not? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Considering  your  report  of  January  17, 1918,  to 
Admiral  Rousseau — were  any  reports  made  by  you  before  that  date? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  made  regular,  at  least  weekly 
and  sometimes  more  often,  reports;  usually  more  often  ever  since  we 
have  been  there. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  there  been  any  detailed  reports  made  bv 
you  before  that  date?  I  mean  by  that,  detailed  reports  setting  forth 
the  cost,  and  that  the  costs  were  excessive,  that  there  was  delay,  that 
there  were  piles  piled  up,  and  the  like? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir ;  we  made  such  reports. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  those  reports  are  on  file  with  the  Shipping 
Board? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  There  is  one  part  of  your  report  I  would  like  to 
call  to  your  attention,  if  you  please :  "  It  is  believed  that  the  costs 
given  are  below  rather  than  above  the  actual,  as  it  is  probable  that 
items  of  cost  have  been  omitted  rather  than  extraneous  items  in- 
serted." 

Commander  Reed.  That  is,  by  the  method  of  accounting.  The  ac- 
countant sets  up  certain  headings  under  which  costs  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed— allocated — and  there  are  a  great  many  pending  work 
orders,  as  they  are  called,  to  which  work  is  charged,  which  when  the 
work  is  done  they  are  put  in  the  proper  pigeonholes  in  the  accounts. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  makes  up  those  accounts? 

Commander  Reed.  The  American  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  check  them?^ 

Commander  Reed.  Not  with  any  precision ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  any  system  of  audit  at  all? 

Commander  Reed.  We  have  a  full  system  of  audit  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  but  not  a  very  definite  system  of  checking  as  to 
particular  distribution  of  these  expenditures  between  the  different 
features  of  the  work. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  concluding  of  your  report  is :  "  It  will  be 
understood  that  with  the  methods  of  accounting  employed  no  great 
accuracy  in  the  distribution  of  material  costs  is  to  be  expected. 

Was  there  any  system  of  accounting  that  the  Government  had  there 
at  all  ? 

Commander  Reed.  The  Government  accounting  there  is  to  check 
and  verify  the  contractors' accounting. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is,  to  check  and  verify  the  expenditure  of 
money  ? 

Commander  Reed.  The  expenditure  of  money. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  all,  is  it  not? 

Commander  Reed.  That  is  about  all  that  we  have  done. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  have  here  the  report  that  accompanied  the  Piez 
report,  which  follows  it  in  our  record,  of  Mr.  Felton.  I  believe  he 
is  connected  with  the  Government. 

Senator  Smith  of  Michigan.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  Railway  and  connected  with  the  War  Department 
here. 
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Senator  Nelson.  This  is  a  report  he  made  to  Mr.  Hurley,  the  chair- 
man of  the  board,  which  is  dated  January  18.  He  says,  among  other 
things: 

The  next  thing  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  entirely  too  expensive  a  layout  has 
been  attempted  in  the  way  of  tracks  and  yard  facilities.  While  the  yards  and 
locations  are  not  objectionable,  the  number  of  tracks  is  unnecessary,  and  my 
thought  is  even  now  to  lay  only  such  tracks  in  those  yards  as  seem  to  be 
required  for  the  immediate  work  in  hand. 

What  have  you  to  say  about  that ;  is  that  true  ? 

Commander  Reed.  In  the  beginning  and  all  along,  until  very 
recently,  they  have  not  had  enough  tracks  to  properly  handle  cars, 
which  has  been  the  great  trouble  there — not  enough  tracks  to  spot 
their  cars  for  unloading,  but  that  condition  seems  to  be  largely  taken 
care  of  now,  and  there  has  been  a  feeling  that  they  had  an  excessive 
layout  of  yards  to  handle  cars.  The  plan  is  to  bring  in  all  the  steel 
and  to  unload  it  into  compartments,  to  divide  up  the  yards  into 
pockets,  in  which  one  class,  one  particular  plate,  for  those  50  ships, 
we^will  say,  is  to  be  put  in  one  place,  and  another  one  to  be  put  next 
to  it,  and  so  it  covers  a  large  area  of  ground  for  storage  yards  for  this 
material  that  goes  into  the  ships. 

Senator  Nelson.  Will  you  not  be  in  the  fix  that  you  spoke  about 
a  while  ago,  that  the  yards  will  be  so  congested  that  you  could  not 
get  around? 

Commander  Eeed.  They  are  keeping  steel  back,  and  the  idea  is 
to  keep  steel  back  until  ready  properly  to  take  care  of  it,  and  we  have 
not  had  any  trouble  of  that  kind  as  yet. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  I  will  read  you  further  from  this  report  of 
Mr.  Felton  and  get  your  views  on  it : 

I  watched  the  men  congregated  at  different  points  around  the  yard,  und  I 
should  estimate  that  possibly  between  5  and  10  were  working  out  of  every  gang 
of  100.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  such  idleness.  Of  course  we  know  the  con- 
ditions under  which  labor  is  employed,  and  we  expect  inefficiency,  but  I  believe 
smaller  gangs  and  more  foremen  would  remedy  the  defect  to  a  great  extent,  but 
good  foremen  should  be  selected.  Half  of  the  men  we  saw  at  work,  organized 
in  proper-size  gangs,  would  have  done  more  work  than  all  the  men  that  were 
there  the  day  of  our  visit. 

What  do  you  have  to  say  about  that?  Is  that  substantially  true  or 
is  it  not  ? 

Commander  Reed.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  inefficient  labor  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  idle,  floating  labor 
there  which  is  not  busy — is  not  doing  anything — hanging  around, 
like  Macawber,  waiting  for  something  to  do? 

Senator  Smith  of  Michigan.  Waiting  for  something  to  turn  up? 

Commander  Eeed.  They  are  all  supposed  to  be  doing  something. 
They  are  assigned  to  work.    But  there  is  a  great  deal  oi  inefficiency. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  representatives  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  the  men  performing  the  functions  that  you  perform 
there,  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,  have  they? 

Commander  Reed.  We  can  report  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  can  report  it,  but  you  have  nothing  to  do 
with  selecting  material  or  hiring  men  and  insisting  that  they  render 
a  day's  service,  and  that  the  proper  material  is  used  for  the  work? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  supposed  to  report  to  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  see  that  the  agents  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  are  handling  their  work  as  well  as  they  cmjl 
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The  Chairman.  Who  is  looking  after  that,  Mr.  Towle  ? 

Commander  Reed.  Mr.  Towle  was  always  on  the  Island  when  I 
was  there,  and  I  was  there  most  of  the  time. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  could  the  condition  described  in  your 
report  be  permitted  ? 

Commander  Reed.  I  think  it  is  due  to  building  up  such  a  large 
force  in  a  short  time  with  very  poor  facilities  for  getting  the  men 
there;  and  the  men,  many  of  them,  walk  3  or  4  miles. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  after  they  get  there— they  were  not  walk- 
ing when  this  man  saw  them  in  groups,  standing  around  talking,, 
where  10  per  cent  only  were  working.  Did  you  ever  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  contractor  to  that  state  of  affairs? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  subject  of  frequent  re- 
mark. 

Senator  Nelson.  Excuse  me,  Senator.  Have  you  ever  reported 
that  condition  to  the  Government? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  the  officials  here  in  Washington? 

Commander  Reed.  I  never  reported  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Felton;  it 
had  not  impressed  me  that  way. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  you  called  attention  to  this  lot  of  idle  men? 

Commander  Reed.  I  had  reported  a  good  deal  of  inefficiency  and 
lost  motion  and  excessive  costs  in  doing  work  there. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  I  expect  we  will  have  to  have  Commander  Reed  stay  over  and 
finish  to-morrow.  Mr  Hurley  and  Mr.  Piez  are  here,  and  they  want 
to  take  up  a  matter  in  executive  session  with  us;  and  they  have  an* 
other  appointment  at  5  o'clock,  so  we  had  better  discontinue  this  now 
and  take  it  up  to-morrow. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  just  want  to  ask  the  Commander  one  more  ques- 
tion, and  I  want  him  to  be  prepared  to  answer  it  fully  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Felton  further  says : 

"  I  have  had  occasion  to  be  quite  interested  in  the  subject  of  piling 
in  the  last  month,  as  you  know,  and  I  must  say  whoever  inspectea 
the  piling  that  has  been  going  to  Hog  Island  ought  to  be  called  to 
account,  or  else  the  specifications  should  be  revised,  because  there 
were  many  piles  there  that  were  not  fit  to  be  driven." 

Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  inspecting  the  piles? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir;  the  piles  were  all  furnished  by  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  inspected  them  before  they  were  driven  in? 

Commander  Reed.  They  were  all  inspected  before  they  were 
shipped. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  but  were  they  not  inspected  there  in  the 
yard  before  they  were  driven  ? 

Commander  Keed.  They  had  some  inspection  by  the  inspectors  of 
the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  and  by  us. 

Senator  Nelson.  Will  you  come  prepared  to-morrow  morning  to- 
tell  us  about  that  piling,  whether  it  was  proper  piling  or  not;  all 
of  it? 

(Thereupon,  at  4.45  o'clock,  the  committee  proceeded  to  executive 
business,  and  at  5.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned  to  meet  at  10.30  o'clock 
p.  m.,  on  Saturday,  February  9, 1918.) 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Hon- 
Duncan  U.  Fletcher  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcher  (chairman),  Vardaman,  Nelson,  Smith, 
Jones,  Sherman,  Calder,  and  Johnson. 

The  Chairman.  Commander  Reed,  the  committee  is  ready  to  hear 
you  now. 

I  will  first  ask  you  a  few  questions  in  connection  with  the  report, 
published  on  page  248  of  these  hearings,  regarding  the  salaries  of 
overhead  employees  of  the  American  International  Corporation  re- 
ceiving $200  per  month  and  over. 

Among  the  names  found  there  are  those  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Hunt,  pub- 
licity assistant;  Mr.  D. T.  Pierce,  publicity  manager;  and  Mr.  Thomas 
B.  Reed,  publicity  assistant. 

What  were  the  duties  of  those  gentlemen?  What  did  they  da 
and  what  was  the  need  for  that  expense  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  COMMANDER  PAUL  L.  REED,  CIVIL  ENGINEER, 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY— Continued. 

Commander  Reed.  My  understanding  is  that  there  was  a  campaign 
to  obtain  men,  the  necessary  number  of  shipyard  workers  for  this 
plant,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  advertise  extensively  in!  the 
newspapers  that  this  plant  at  Hog  Island  was  being  built,  and  the 
magnitude  and  the  importance  of  it  to  the  Nation  in  getting  ships, 
and  those  men  to  whom  you  refer  prepared  manuscript  for  the  news- 
papers and  wrote  up  leading  articles  to  be  published  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  salaries  do  those  men  receive? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  given  here  in  the  report,  on  page  248  of  these 
hearings,  part  1.    Mr.  Hunt  received  $666.66. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  a  month? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  a  month;  Mr.  Pierce  received  $833.33  a 
month  and  Mr.  Reed  $500  per  month.  Were  they  out  at  Hog  Island 
or  where  were  they,  Commander  Reed? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir;  their  otRce  was  in  the  main  office  of  the 
company  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  do  anything  else  beside  preparing  those 
newspaper  articles? 
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Commander  Reed.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  had  no  other  duties  than 
to  advertise  the  project. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  go  and  talk  to  the  men  at  the  yard? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  let  me  qualify  that  statement — I  think 
they  did.  I  think  Mr.  Pierce  made  several  addresses  to  the  men  and 
to  the  public. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  get  out  a  regular  publication  themselves 
and  have  it  circulated? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  started  a  small  newspaper; 
I  think  they  have  issued  about  three  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  There  have  been  three  issues  of  it? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  for  circulation  among  the  men  and, 
I  presume,  outside. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  called  the  Hog  Island  News,  is  it  not? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  the  Hog  Island  News. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  printed  in  Philadelphia,  is  it? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  circulated  out  there  among  the  men? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  circulated  through  the  mails  to  any  extent, 
if  you  know?    Do  you  know  what  circulation  it  has? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  have  been  three  issues  up  to  this 
time ;  is  it  issued  weekly,  or  monthly,  or  has  it  any  regular  time  of 
publication  ? 

Commander  Reed.  I  think  it  is  monthly. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  many  pages  has  it? 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  copy  of  it  [handing  paper  to  Senator 
Vardaman]. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  did  they  not  receive  extra  compensation 
for  their  patriotic  addresses? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir;  I  believe  nothing  additional  to  their 
salaries. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  whether  they  did  or  not? 

Commander  Reed.  I  do  not;  no,  sir.  I  would  say  this,  however, 
Senator,  that  they  could  not  have  received  additional  compensation 
for  which  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  would  be  responsible, 
without  having  the  order  approved  by  a  representative  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  do  you  know  whether  such  an  order  has  been 
presented  for  approval? 

Commander  Keed.  Such  an  order  has  not  been  presented  for  ap- 
proval to  me. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  would  it  have  come  to  you  for  approval? 

Commander  Reed.  What  are  called  the  overhead  expenses  of  the 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  were  passed  on  by 
a  representative  of  Admiral  Bowles,  Mr.  Ferguson,  a  naval  con- 
structor ;  and  I  seldom  saw  anything  relating  to  this  publicity  work. 

Senator  Jones.  So  you  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  know  whether 
there  has  been  anything  extra  in  the  way  of  compensation  passed 
on  or  not? 

Commander  Reed.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Who  fixed  those  salaries,  Commander  Reed? 
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Commander  Reed.  They  were  fixed  or  set  up  in  the  beginning  by 
the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  and  presented 
for  the  approval  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  had  been  the  work  of  these  men  before 
they  were  employed  there? 

Commander  Reed.  It  is  outlined  in  considerable  detail  opposite 
-each  name  in  that  report  to  which  the  chairman  has  referred;  it 
gives  their  previous  experience  there.  A  large  number  of  them  had 
been  with  Stone  &  Webster. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  as  to  these  three  particular  ones,  what  does 
it  show  in  that  report? 

Commander  Reed.  May  I  read  from  the  report? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Commander  Reed.  Mr.  Hunt: 

Six  years  as  secretary  to  George  Wharton  Pepper;  three  years  as  secretary 
to  United  States  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Co. ;  three  years  as  vice  president  and 
manager  of  the  Morris  Plan  Co. 

As  to  Mr.  Pierce,  it  says : 

Four  years  as  executive  assistant  to  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co. 

As  to  Mr.  Reed,  the  report  says: 

Seventeen  years  with  Philadelphia  News  Bureau,  Philadelphia,  North  Ameri- 
can, Telautograph  Corporation,  New  York,  and  as  advertising  and  business 
manager,  etc. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  relation  have  the  former  employers  of 
these  men  with  this  work  there? 

Commander  Reed.  I  know  of  none. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  they  interested  in  the  company  contract- 
ing with  the  Government  for  tnis  work — the  shipbuilding  company? 

Commander  Reed.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  they  are ;  I  know  of 
no  connection. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  Commander  Reed,  in  order  that  you  may 
not  be  in  error  in  your  answer  to  the  Senator,  I  will  say  that  Stone 
^T  Webster  were  one  of  the  basic  corporations  of  this  corporation. 

Commander  Reed.  Excuse  me,  I  thought  he  was  referring  to  these 
three  publicity  men. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  said,  what  relation  had  their  former  em- 
ployers with  this  Government  contract  and  the  shipbuilding  plant 
at  Hog  Island? 

Commander  Reed.  Do  you  refer  to  these  three  men  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes;  the  former  employers  of  those  three  men. 

Commander  Reed.  I  know  of  no  connection,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  examine  the  system  of  timekeeping  and 
pay-roll  records  at  the  yard? 

Commander  Reed.  In  a  general  way,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  they  were  kept,  as  to  accuracy? 

Commander  Reed.  I  know  they  made  a  very  earnest  effort  to  have 
them  right,  but  I  also  know  that  there  were  many  delays  and  mis- 
takes made.  In  hiring  so  many  men  in  such  a  short  time  errors  were 
to  be  expected,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  cases  where  men  were  employed 
under  several  foremen  and  drew  three  or  four  salaries  for  putting 
in  time  on  one  job? 
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Commander  Reed.  I  dp  not  know  of  any  specific  cases.  I  have 
heard  of  statements  made  as  to  individual  cases  where  that  has 
happened. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  look  into  that  to  ascer- 
tain whether  that  was  true  or  not? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  It  really  came  under  the 
local  auditor  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  local  auditor? 

Commander  Reed.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Dickerson,  rep- 
resenting the  general  auditor,  Mr.  Bender. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  had  charge  of  that  sort  of  thing  for  the 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation? 

Commander  Reed.  It  came  under  the  department  of  which  Mr. 
Dow  was  the  head. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  they  paid  for 
automobile-truck  hire  out  there? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  they  paid  various  rates,  according  to 
the  size  and  character  of  the  vehicle. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  paid  owners  as  much 
as  $10  a  day  for  the  use  of  their  cars? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  was  fair  pay? 

Commander  Reed.  I  think  they  obtained  those  automobiles  at  the 
best  terms  they  could  get:  we  thought  they  were  higher  than  we 
had  been  used  to,  but  conditions  were  abnormal. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  owners  of  the  trucks?  Did  they 
receive  as  much  as  $25  or  $30  a  day  ? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  high-priced  automobiles  hired  and  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  executives  for  their  use  in  going  to  and  from  the 
island,  and  elsewhere,  and  charged  to  the  Government? 

Commander  Reed.  A  large  number  of  automobiles  and  trucks  of 
all  kinds  were  hired  every  day ;  it  was  customary  for  the  officials  of 
the  company  to  go  to  Hog  Island  and  return  in  these  automobiles, 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  sort  of  automobiles — just  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity  ? 

Commander  Reed.  Why,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  put 
a  limit  of  $1,200  as  the  maximum  which  should  be  paid  for  an  auto- 
mobile, and  I  think,  with  three  exceptions,  that  was  adhered  to.  Just 
before  that  went  into  effect,  they  had  paid  a  little  more;  in  one  case 
it  went  as  high  as  $2,500,  according  to  my  recollection.  These  were 
all  secondhand  cars,  at  these  higher  prices.  And  after  some  corre- 
spondence, that  was  approved ;  out  there  wTas  a  general  rule  made 
that  $1,200  was  the  limit  to  be  paid  for  a  passenger  automobile,  and 
that  was  adhered  to  almost  universally,  with  exception  of  three  or 
four  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  any  criticism  to  the  effect  that  con- 
tracts for  materials  or  supplies  for  certain  classes  of  work  were  let 
to  subcontractors,  through  personal  favoritism,  or  through  the  in- 
fluence of  outside  parties? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir;  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  there  was 
very  little,  if  any,  of  that.  We  were  in  a  position  to  know,  and  I  do 
not  believe  such  a  charge  could  be  sustained. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  people  con- 
nected with  the  management  were  sharing  in  profits  on  outside  con- 
tracts? 

Commander  Reed.  I  had  no  reason  to  believe  there  was  anything 
like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  orders  were  placed  with 
the  Schutte  &  Koerting  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  for  supplies  or  ma- 
terial? 

Commander  Reed.  I  do  not  know  of  any.    I  would  not  be  in  a 

Position  to  say  positively.  If  the  material  was  bought  for  the  ships, 
would  not  know  about  it,  because  it  did  not  come  in  my  department. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  head  of  that 
concern  has  been  interned? 

Commander  Reed.  I  have  read  so  in  the  newspapers;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  questions,  gentlemen? 

Senator  Johnson.  I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jones.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Commander  Reed.  May  I  be  allowed  to  correct  a  statement  that  I 
made  yesterday?  I  was  led  into  making  an  estimate  regarding  the 
situation  at  Bristol  as  to  the  draft  of  the  boats  and  the  depth  of 
the  channel,  and  I  stated  that  I  did  not  know  very  much  about  it; 
but  I  made  some  remarks  which  I  find  created  a  wrong  impression 
and  which  were  erroneous.  That  is,  the  ship3  will  not  draw  as  much 
as  I  had  estimated,  light  draft;  and  the  matter  of  getting  them  to 
sea  has  been  taken  care  of  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and 
is  all  in  order,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  to  get  these  ships  to  sea. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  now,  when  was  it  taken  care  of  by  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Commander  Reed.  1  would  prefer,  if  it  is  possible,  to  have  others 
speak  of  that  who  know  about  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  the  only  reason  that  I  asked  you  that, 
Commander  Reed,  was  because  you  made  that  as  a  correction  of  your 
testimony;  and  while  I  am  verv  glad  to  have  you  make  the  correc- 
tion, is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  ^Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  never 
knew  anything  about  it  until  the  past  week? 

Commander  Reed.  I  know  very  little  about  it,  except  that  I  was 
assured  this  morning  that  all  was  in  order  and  that 

Senator  Johnson  (interposing).  Well,  were  you  not  at  the  same 
time  assured  that  they  had  only  just  learned  about  it? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  learn  that.  I  was  not  told 
anvthing  about  that  phase  of  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Will  you  pardon  me,  Senator,  an  interrup- 
tion long  enough  to  ask  the  Commander  who  assured  him  of  that 
at  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Commander  Reed.  Well,  my  conversation  was  with  mv  chief,  Ad- 
miral Rousseau,  the  manager  of  the  division  of  shipyard  plants. 

Senator  Vardaman.  He  did  not  explain  to  you  how  it  was  ar- 
ranged ? 

Commander  Reed.  He  made  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be  better 
for  some  one  who  had  gone  through  that  and  was  familiar  with  it  to 
testify  before  this  committee  as  to  that  than  for  me  to  make  general 
statements  without  being  familiar  with  what  had  been  done. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  get  you  into  any  more 
-difficulties  in  connection  with  that  situation.    You  realize  that? 
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Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  you  have  been- 
given  the  assurance  to-day,  and  you  were  to  convey  it  here  to  the 
committee,  that  this  thing  was  all  fixed  and  that  there  was  going 
to  be  no  difficultv.    That  is  about  the  size  of  it,  is  it  not  ? 

Commander  &eed.  Yes,  sir.  I  wished  to  correct  an  impression 
which  would  be  obtained  from  reading  some  of  the  papers  that  I  had 
thrown  doubt,  or  my  testimony  had  added  to  the  doubt,  as  to  the 
ability  to  get  these  ships  from  Bristol  to  the  sea.  I  had  not  any  in- 
formation which  would  justify  me  in  confirming  that  sort  of  im- 
pression. 

Senator  Vardaman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Commander  Reed,  you 
stated  to  the  committee  yesterday  that  you  had  no  definite  infor- 
mation— that  is  was  merely  your  impression? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  that  was  a  statement  which  it  was  en- 
tirely proper  for  you  to  make.  And  while  we  have  no  desire  to  cause 
you  any  inconvenience,  neither  your  chief  nor  anybody  else  has  a 
right  to  tell  you  what  you  shall  testify  to  before  this  committee. 

Commander  Reed.  He  was  very  careful  to  tell  me  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  instruct  me  as  to  what  I  was  to  testify  to.  My  attitude  in 
this  is  entirely  an  endeavor  to  correct  a  wrong  impression  that  I 
made  yesterday  through  deficient  knowledge. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  it  ought  to  be  known  that  our  attitude 
and  purpose  is  to  try  and  find  out  the  truth. 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman  (continuing).  Which  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know. 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  tell  you  how  this  had  been  taken  care  of? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir.  The  best  solution  of  my  own  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter  would  be  if  I  could  be  relieved  of  saying  anything 
about  it,  because  I  know  very  little  about  it,  which  I  think  I  ex- 
plained yesterday.  I  am  not  trying  to  cover  up  anything  what- 
ever; Senator  Johnson  drew  out  my  general  views  on  whatever  I 
might  know;  I  told  him  I  knew  a  little  about  it;  and  I  made  an 
estimate  which  I  find  incorrect. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  in  saying  you  have  found  your  estimates 
incorrect 

Commander  Reed  (interposing).  Yes,  sir;  as  to  the  draft  of  the 
ships. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  what  is  the  draft  of  the  ships? 

Commander  Reed.  It  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  will  be  around 
12  feet,  at  light  draft. 

Senator  Johnson.  At  light  draft  it  will  be  12  feet? 

Commander  Reed.  When  it  is  ready  to  go  down  the  river. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  did  you  not  understand  from  Admiral 
Rousseau  that  the  correction  which  was  referred  to  meant  that  they 
would  have  to  dredge  the  Delaware  River? 

Commander  Reed.  I  understand  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  the  War  Department  for  maintaining  whatever  depths 
are  necessary. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes;  arrangements  had  to  be  made  for  main- 
taining the  depth. 
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Commander  Reed.  They  have  been  made;  whether  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to  make  them  I  am  not 
sure. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes.  Can  you  ascertain  definitely — well,  I  will 
not  trouble  you  on  that  subject;  I  think  you  are  quite  right,  and 
that  it  is  not  just  to  you  to  trouble  you  further  about  that;  so  that 
is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Commander  Reed,  you  have  been  up  there,  have 
you?    What  distance  do  they  have  to  go  to  jget  out  from  Bristol? 

Commander  Reed.  Bristol  is  on  the  Delaware  River,  about  25 
miles  above  Philadelphia,  and  the  boats  will  be  launched  directly 
into  the  river.  The  river  above  Philadelphia  has  shoal  spots;  and 
there  are  points  there  where  the  Army,  I  find,  has  already  been 
dredging  to  maintain  about  a  12-foot  channel  at  low  tide;  and  there 
is  about  6-foot  rise  in  the  tide  in  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  have  to  go  this  25  miles  before  they  get 
into 

Commander  Reed  (interposing).  Deep  water. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Deep  water? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir.  # 

The  Chairman.  And  those  shoals  are  mostly  rock,  I  presume? 
Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Commander  Reed.  JNo,  sir;  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  plants  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bristol? 

Commander  Reed.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  Neither  for  general  shipbuilding  nor  for  naval 
purposes,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Commander  Keed.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  shipbuilding  in 
that  vicinity. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  between  Bristol  and  Philadelphia? 

Commander  Reed.  The  Cramp  shipyard  is  in  the  northern  part 
of  Philadelphia ;  it  is  practically  in  Philadelphia. 
.    The  Chairman.  Well,  they  have  plenty  of  water  there,  have  they 
not? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir ;  they  build  battleships  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  tide  have  they  at  Bristol,  do  you 
know? 

Commander  Reed.  They  have  about  6  feet  at  Philadelphia,  and  I 
think  it  is  about  the  same  all  the  way  up  as  far  as  Bristol.  There  is 
no  great  reduction  of  the  tide. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  I  think,  Commander  Reed.  Have 
you  any  other  questions,  gentlemen?  We  are  much  obliged  to  your 
Commander  Reed. 

Mr.  Towle,  the  committee  is  ready  to  hear  you  now.  Please  state 
your  name,  age,  and  place  of  residence. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  W.  TOWLES,  PLANT  ENGINEER,  EMER- 
GENCY FLEET  CORPORATION,  AT  THE  HOG  ISLAND  PLANT  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION. 

Mr.  Towle.  John  W.  Towle;  I  am  45  years  old;  I  live  at  Omaha, 
Nebr. 
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The  Chairman.  What  business  or  profession  have  you  been  en- 
gaged in? 
^  Mr.  Towle.  I  have  been  engaged  in  practicing  the  profession  of 
civil  engineering,  particularly  as  applied  to  contracting  work,  for 
the  past  23  years.  I  have  organized  and  developed  two  contracting 
firms,  one  steel  works,  a  wholesale  and  retail  lumber  business,  one 
concrete  engineering  company,  and  I  am  interested  in  a  few  other 
smaller  concerns. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  all  in  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  all  have  their  headquarters  in  Omaha. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  relations  with  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  am  the  plant  engineer  at  Hog  Island. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position,  Mr. 
Towle? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  received  my  appointment  about  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  Chairman.  1917? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir;  1917. 

The  Chairman  When  did  you  so  there  and  begin  your  duties? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  reported  in  Philadelphia  on  the  20th  of  September. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  still  there  in  that  capacity? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  duties  there,  Mr.  Towle? 

Mr.  Towle.  Principally,  observation  and  reporting  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  engaged  out  at  the  Hog  Island  yard? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  an  office  in  the  administration  build- 
ing, and  spend,  personally,  from  two  to  five  hours  a  day  out  on 
the  works.  Then  I  have  a  staff  of  seven  men,  that  are  constantly 
watching  different  parts  of  the  work  and  reporting  to  me  daily. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  do  you  make  report? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  make  a  report,  and  pass  it  to  Mr.  Reed,  and  he  sends 
it  in  through  to  Admiral  Rousseau. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  make  a  statement  to  the  committee  as 
to  your  observations  regarding  the  way  the  work  has  been  going  on 
there,  and  the  difficulties  you  have  had  about  it,  and  whether  they 
have  been  remedied,  and  if  not,  why  not? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  have  taken  the  position  that  the  work  has  not  been 
very  well  handled ;  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  inefficiency  and  lack  of 
proper  direction :  that,  to  begin  with,  the  work  was  not  properly  laid 
out. 

The  Chairman.  Who  had  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  management  of  the  American  International  was 
supposed  to  lay  out  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  lay  out  the  yard,  or  the  actual 
work  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  In  good  contracting,  the  manager  is  supposed  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  work  into  parts,  coordinate  the  parts,  in  reference  to 
the  time  when  they  should  be  executed ;  making  one  part  prepare,  as 
it  were,  a  foundation  for  another  part  of  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  discover  that  trouble  there? 

Mr.  Towle.  Well,  I  discovered  it  all  along. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  I  was  not  present  when  this  investigation 
began.  May  I  ask  how  long  this  work  had  been  progressing  before 
you  went  there? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  think  we  started  about  the  17th  of  September,  and 
I  arrived  on  the  20th. 

The  Chairman.  The  contract  was  signed  on  the  13th,  and  they 
went  there  on  the  15th. 

Mr.  Towle.  They  were  cutting  brush  the  day  I  arrived  on  the 
island,  and  there  were  no  improvements  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  island;  how  did 
it  lie,  as  to  being  wet  or  dry,  or  timbered  or  not  timbered;  what  was 
its  condition  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Towlk.  There  was  about  300  acres  of  the  island  that  was  fairly 
high,  having  been  made  so  by  the  suction  dredging  from  the  river  of 
the  gravel.  There  was  about  300  acres  of  the  island  that  was  low  and 
swampy. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  portion  nearest  the  river  or  back 
from  the  river? 

Mr.  Towlk.  The  portion  nearest  the  river  was  the  best  land;  the 
wet  land  was  back  to  the  west  end  of  the  island.  And  then  the  other 
300  acres  was  just  sort  of  between — medium  high.  The  elevations 
run,  on  the  good  land,  from  110  to  117  feet — that  is,  from  10  to  17 
feet  above  mean  low  water — and  on  the  medium  land  the  elevations 
would  run  from  105  to  110  feet;  and  on  the  lowland  the  elevations 
would  run  to  below  zero,  or  below  100  feet,  say,  98  to  about  103  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Was  a  portion  of  the  land  under  water  at  high 
tide? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir;  there  would  be  approximately  half  of  the 
land  under  water  at  high  tide,  provided  the  tide  could  get  onto  the 
land ;  but  there  is  a  dike  that  keeps  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  dike  extended  all  the  way  around  the  prop- 
erty, did  it? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  much  of  that  land  is  overflowed  land? 

Mr.  Towle.  There  would  be  half  of  it  that  would  be  overflowed  if 
the  tidewater  was  permitted  to  run  over  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  high  was  the  embankment  that  was 
thrown  up? 

Mr.  Towle.  About  15  feet  high. 

Senator  Vardaman.  About  15  feet  high? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  wide?? 

Mr.  Towle.  It  had  a  width  at  the  bottom  of  about  100  feet  and  at 
the  top  of  about  20  feet. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  when  that  dyke  had  been  put  there? 

Mr.  Towle.  No :  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  it  look  like  an  old  dyke? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir:  it  was  an  old  dyke;  and  consisted  of  clay 
that  had  been  brought  in  from  some  other  place. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  simply  dumped  out  of  the  river? 

Mr.  Towle.  No  ;  that  clay  never  came  out  of  the  river. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  land  was  how  much  below  high  tide,  did 
you  say? 
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Mr.  Towle.  There  was  about  300  acres  of  it  that  was  below  high 
tide. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  much  below? 

Mr.  Towle.  Well,  all  the  way  from  8  feet  up  to  1  foot  below  high 
tide. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Then,  with  the  dyke  removed  the  water  would 
cover  it  about  8  feet? 

Mr.  Towle.  That  is,  the  lower  part  of  it ;  yes,  sir ;  not  all  of  it,  t>ut 
the  lower  portion.  .Three  hundred  acres  would  be  entirely  under 
water,  and  the  water  depth  on  that  300  acres  would  be  anywhere  from 
1  foot  to  8  feet. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  pretty  expensive  proposition  to  fill 
that  up,  so  as  to  have  it  above  water  at  high  tide,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes ;  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  crossed  by  railroads,  or  dirt  roads,  or 
street  car  lines? 

Mr.  Towle.  That  land  is  now  being  developed  for  the  classifica- 
tion yard,  and  a  storage  yard,  which  have  railroads  all  through  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  going  on  a  few  minutes  ago  to  speak, 
in  a  general  way,  of  the  lack  of  efficiency  at  Hog  Island.  Will  you 
proceed  with  that  statement,  giving  such  illustrations  and  details  as 
you  can  give? 

Mr.  Towle.  That  is  rather  a  hard  thing  to  cover;  it  is  very  gen- 
eral. 

The  Chairman.  You  said,  first,  that  the  work  was  not  properly 
laid  out.     Now,  what  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Towle.  Well,  on  a  job  of  that  kind — you  understand,  this  is 
my  own  personal  opinion  that  I  am  giving  you. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  based  on  your  experience? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  contractor. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  information. 

Mr.  Towle.  On  a  job  of  that  kind  it  is  my  idea  that  the  first  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  develop  railroad  yards,  roads,  and  highways  to 
the  property,  and  streets  on  the  island;  in  other  words,  transporta- 
tion was  the  essential  first  thing  to  develop.  The  need  of  the  rail- 
road yards  was  very  evident,  from  the  fact  that  the  purchasing  de- 
partment had  purchased  some  11,000  cars  of  material  for  plant  con- 
struction, and  the  construction  department  made  no  preparation 
whatever  to  receive  that  material. 

The  Chairman.  What  railroad  facilities  did  they  have? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  had  a  single  line,  just  built  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  from  Kddystone.  that  went  through  the  northern 
edge  of  the  island.  There  was  one  switch  the  full  length  of  this  line, 
that  had  no  crossovers  between  it  and  the  main  line;  and  that  was 
the  entire  development  of  railroads  when  I  arrived  on  the  island. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  switch  lead  down  to  where  you  were 
building  the  ways? 

Mr.  Towle.  No;  that  switch  was  not  within  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  where  the  ways  are. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  ought  this  material  to  have  been  de- 
livered? 

Mr.  Towle.  Well,  of  course,  the  best  way  would  have  been  to  have 
arranged  to  deliver  the  material  where  it  was  to  be  used  in  per- 
manent construction. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Towle.  But  there  was  a  stretch  of  ground  just  north  of  the 
ways,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  that  would  have  made  an  ideal  location  for  a  storage  yard  for 
construction  material.  We  called  the  attention  of  the  management 
to  what  we  thought  was  their  neglect  to  develop  this  feature  of  the 
work,  and  they  did  not  agree  with  us.  They  did  not  develop  this 
yard,  and  as  soon  as  this  material  started  to  come  onto  the  island 
there  was  no  place  to  receive  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  called  the  attention  of  the  manage- 
ment to  this? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  committee  the  names  of  the  individuals, 
please.  Who  represented  the  management;  who  was  the  man  you 
spoke  to  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Mr.  Goodenough,  the  general  manager,  was  one  of 
them,  and  Mr.  Muhlfeld,  a  member  of  the  executive  committee.  We 
went  into  a  number  of  conferences  with  them  on  this  proposition — 
this  and  others  from  time  to  time. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  gentlemen  all  the  while  continuously 
giving  their  attention  to  the  work  ( 

Mr.  Towle.  They  were  in  the  uptown  office  most  of  the  time;  they 
occasionally  came  down  to  the  island. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  represented  down  at  the  island  by 
foremen,  or  others  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  About  that  time  Mr.  Carr  was  appointed  works  man- 
ager, but  he  stayed  in  the  uptown  office  practically  all  the  time  for 
the  first  month.  I  would  say.  And  his  assistant,  Mr.  Andrew,  was 
really  the  head  man  on  the  island,  representing  the  American  Inter- 
national at  the  yard  during  this  first  constructive  period. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  his  views  corresponded  with 
vours  with  reference  to  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Mr.  Andrew  was  a  very  hard  man  to  get  to  commit 
himself  on  matters;  he  was  very  regular,  and  passed  everything  on 
up  to  the  men  above  him. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  result  of  this  ordering  of  this  ma- 
terial and  having  nowhere  to  put  it? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  cars  started  to  come  in  toward  the  island.  The 
first  we  noticed  of  it  was — I  would  say,  about  the  5th  of  November, 
when  there  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  ears  trying  to 
get  in.    And  then  later  on  in  the  week  there  were  400  cars. 

About  that  time  we  called  their  attention  to  it,  in  a  rather  strenu- 
ous way.  and  held  a  conference  with  Mr.  Goodenough.  He  called  Mr. 
Carr  by  phone.  Mr.  Carr  assured  him  that  I  was  unnecessarily 
alarmed,  and  that  he  would  take  care  of  the  situation. 

This  was  on  a  Wednesday.  By  Saturday  there  were  700  cars 
trying  to  get  into  the  island.  By  Tuesday  there  were  1,800  cars 
trying  to  get  into  the  island,  and  then  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
put  on  an  embargo,  and  stopped  the  movement  of  all  freight  to- 
ward the  island,  and  there  has  been  an  embargo  on  ever  since,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  last  week,  when  the  terribly  cold  weather  and  snow 
has  stopped  all  movement  of  freight,  and  they  have  been  able  to  clean 
up  pretty  well  the  cars  that  lay  in  the  near-by  storage  yards. 
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The  Chairman.  Those  ears  remained  loaded  and  stood  there,  did 
they? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  there  any  demurrage  on  them? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  paid  that  demurrage? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Between  September  and  November,  could  they 
not  have  arranged  storage  yards? 

Mr.  Towle.  About  six  weeks  after  we  first  called  their  attention 
to  the  matter  of  developing  the  storage  yard,  they  evidently  were 
forced  to  develop  that  ground ;  but  it  was  too  late  then  to  stop  the 
congestion,  and  the  situation  was  never  cleared  to  any  extent. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  "de- 
velop that  ground  "  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Develop  it  with  yards  and  tracks  for  unloading  and 
storage  purposes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  question  in 
that  connection :  Was  the  ground  of  such  a  character  that  the  tracks 
could  be  laid  on  the  surface  without  piling  or  building  a  bed  for 
them? 

Mr.  Towle.  It  was  really  the  only  level,  suitable  piece  of  ground 
on  the  island  for  developing  a  railroad  yard  without  any  fill.  Of 
course,  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  put  a  foot  of  ballast  under 
the  (rack,  to  hold  it  firmly  in  place. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  say  they  had  begun  to  develop  the 
yard;  do  you  mean  they  extended  tracks  down  to  this  land  that  you 
nad  reference  to? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  they  first  do  that? 

Mr.  Towle.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  refer  to  my  record  here 
[examining  papers].  They  started  to  do  that  along  aoout  the  20th 
of  November. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  are  now  doing  what  you  pointed  out 
should  have  been  done  in  the  first  instance,  are  they? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir;  thev  finallv  came  around  to  do  what  we 
suggested  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  long  did  it  take  them  to  get  the  track 
in  there  so  that  it  could  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Well,  it  took  them  about  two  weeks,  I  think,  to  finish 
the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  why  could  they  not  have  unloaded  those 
cars  then  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Well,  that  brings  up  another  question,  of  the  proper 
handling  of  the  transportation  and  the  unloading  on  the  island,  even 
after  they  had  sufficient  tracks.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
handle  either  one  of  those  two  parts  of  the  work  effectively,  although, 
finally,  after  about  the  1st  of  January,  the  matter  took  a  much  better 
turn.  And  as  I  say,  along  about  the  1st  of  February  they  finally 
caught  up  with  the  cars  that  were  in  the  near-by  railroad  yards, 
although,  at  that  same  time,  there  were  some  3,000  cars  that  were 
still  on  the  way  to  Hog  Island,  but  had  not  got  close  enough  to 
cause  any  congestion  around  the  yard. 

The  Chairman.  Had  they  been  stopped  in  transit  on  purpose? 
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Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir;  they  had. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  could  have  had  all  of  that  material 
by  the  1st  of  February  if  they  had  been  ready  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir;  they  could  have  had  that  entire  amount  of 
material  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  -kind  of  material  was  on  those  1,200  cars 
that  you  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Towle.  Everything  that  you  could  imagine.  Of  course,  the 
first  cars  that  came  were  largely  machinery  belonging  to  the  sub- 
contractors; there  was  some  lumber;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  piling; 
there  was  some  cement;  there  were  dinkey  engines  and  dump  cars; 
there  were  steam  shovels;  locomotive  cranes;  and  everything  of  that 
sore  that  was  necessary  for  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  unload  some  of  the  piling,  did  they  not? 

Mi*.  Towle.  Yes;  they  developed  a  little,  short  traclc — that  we  call 
the  udike  track,"  that  went  up  on  the  edge  of  the  dike,  and,  as  you 
probably  know,  the  piling  is  loaded  on  flat  cars,  and  they  are  rather 
easily  unloaded ;  you  cut  the  stakes,  and  the  piles  will  almost  roll  of 
by  themselves.  They  unloaded  in  that  manner  about  5,000  piles 
I  should  judge,  a  portion  of  which  they  threw  into  the  river  ad- 
joining this  dike  track,  and  another  portion  they  put  on  the  land  side, 
the  idea  being  to  tow  the  piling  from  the  dike  track  to  the  front 
of  the  ways,  so  that  the  pile  drivers  could  get  hold  of  them  with  their 
cables  and  lift  them  into  place  and  drive  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  was  all  right,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  did  they  have  to  tow  it? 

Mr.  Towle.  About  a  mile ;  an  average  of  about  a  mile. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  work  delayed  because  this  material  was 
not  unloaded? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  idle  men  around  there  on  the  pay 
roll,  not  able  to  do  anything? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Towle.  During  the  months  of  November  and  December  I 
would  say  that  the  extra  expense  due  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
have  the  proper  material  at  the  proper  place,  must  have  cost  the  job 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  labor  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  men  they  put  on  at 
first  to  clean  off  that  brush  ajid  begin  work  there? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  should  think  about  a  thousand  men  to  begin  with. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  number  was  increased  right  along  from 
day  to  day,  was  it? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir:  it  was  constantly  being  increased. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  subcontractors  were  also  delayed  be- 
cause they  could  not  pet  their  machinery  and  material,  were  they? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir:  they  were  delayed  just  as  much  as  anybody 
else.  The  subcontractors.  I  might  say  here,  have  approximately  75 
per  cent  of  the  construction  work  on  the  island — that  is,  the  plant 
construction  work  on  the  island. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is,  you  mean  the  subcontractors  who  are 
paid  compensation,  by  commissions  or  otherwise,  have  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  work  ? 
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Mr.  Towle.  That  would  be  my  estimate.  I  have  never  figured  it 
up  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Commander  Reed,  did  you  make  any  inquiry  in 
regard  to  those  subcontracts?  I  believe  that  Senator  Johnson  asked 
you  yesterday  to  do  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  expected  the 
committee  to  take  that  matter  up  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration or  not. 

Commander  Reed.  I  think  he  asked  me  for  the  form  of  the  con- 
tract.   I  have  that  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Johnson.  Would  it  not  be  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have 
that  inserted  in  the  record? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  the  form  of  subcontract  used  by  the  Ameri- 
can International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  with  its  subcontractors 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  subcontract  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

contract  no.  k3--cm. 

October  19,  1917. 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Agent  for  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

We  hereby  proj>ose  to  construct  for  you  at  the  new  shipbuilding  plant  at 
Hog  Island,  so-called,  near  Philadelphia,  approximately  15,000  linear  feet  of 
dike  to  elevation  112-115;  laying,  ballasting  (ballast  not  to  exceed  1  foot  In 
depth  under  ties)  and  surfacing  45  miles  of  track,  including  unloading  and 
handling  of  ballast,  rails,  ties,  fastenings,  and  other  track  material.  This  work 
to  include  all  switch  and  sffftlal  work  necessary  for  finished  and  operating  track 
complete. 

"  We  will  at  all  times,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  hereunder,  use  our  best 
efforts  to  protect  and  subserve  your  interests,  and  we  further  agree  to  under- 
take this  work  promptly,  to  prosecute  it  diligently  and  to  entirely  complete  it  at 
the  earliest  possible  date." 

1.  Service  to  be  rendered. — With  respect  to  this  work,  we  propose  to  act  as 
your  agents,  being  guided  in  all  respect  by  such  instructions  as  you  may  from 
time  to  time  give  us. 

We  will  furnish  at  our  own  expense: 

(a)  The  service  of  our  executive  officers,  who  will  direct  and  oversee  the 
work. 

(b)  Our  business  organization  and  the  services  of  our  Chicago  accounting, 
auditing,  purchasing,  and  other  forces,  in  so  far  as  required. 

(c)  All  other  expenses  of  our  Chicago  office  except  only  the  salaries  of  men 
in  the  engineering  and  drafting  departments  for  the  time  they  are  engaged  on 
the  work. 

(d)  The  services  of  all  the  above-mentioned  personnel  in  organizing  and 
supervising  the  work. 

(c)  Equipment  as  follows:  Three  steam  shovels,  8  hoisting  engines,  4 
derricks  (without  lines  or  blocks),  4  clamshell  or  orange-peel  buckets,  3  cen- 
trifugal pumps,  3  engines  and  boilers  to  operate  pumps. 

2.  Compensation. — We  are  to  receive  as  compensation  for  the  service  and  use 
of  our  equipment  above  mentioned  the  sum  of  $54,000,  payable  in  installments 
of  .$10,000  each  on  the  last  day  of  each  month  commencing  with  November  30, 
1917,  until  $40,000  of  the  total  is  paid,  and  the  balance  of  $14,000  on  completion 
of  the  work  "  to  your  satisfaction." 

If  material  change  in  the  scope  of  the  work  is  ordered  by  you,  there  shall  be 
added  to,  or  subtracted  from  this  amount  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  such  work  as  is  added  to  or  deducted  from  that  now  contemplated. 

3.  Cost  of  the  icork—  It  is  understood  that  "  cost  of  the  work,  as  determined 
by  the  local  auditor  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  subject  to  appeal  to 
the  general  manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,"  shall  include  the 
following,  whether  commitments  or  expenditures  are  made  by  you  direct  or  by 
us  for  your  account : 

(a)  The  cost  of  all  materials,  machinery,  and  labor  entering  into  the  work. 
(6)  The  cost  of  small  tools  and  construction  equipment  except  that  to  be 
furnished  by  us  as  above  specified. 
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(o)  The  cost,  at  salary  rates,  of  men  In  the  engineering  and  drafting  depart- 
ments in  our  Chicago  office  or  in  the  field,  in  connection  with  any  engineering, 
designing,  and  inspection  work  which  we  may  be  called  on  to  do  in  connection 
with  this  work  for  the  time  actually  engaged  on  the  work. 

(d)  The  cost  of  a  works  office,  including  the  salaries  of  a  superintendent  of 
construction,  an  accountant,  and  such  assistants  as  they  may  require ;  the  cost 
of  all  field  engineering  and  inspection  required ;  and  the  expenses  of  maintain- 
ing a  works  office. 

(c)  The  cost  of  insurance  and  any  expense  Incurred  in  connection  with  any 
accident  or  damage  to  person  or  property. 

(/)  Any  traveling  expenses  or  expenses  of  similar  character  and  "  other  like 
expenditures "  which  we  may  make  except  for  items  specified  in  section  1. 
••All.  however,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  duly  authorized  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,"  as  fur- 
nished at  our  own  expense. 

(g)  Freight  charges  and  loading  and  unloading  expenses  paid  by  us  for  and 
In  connection  with  the  transportation  of  construction  machinery  and  equipment 
furnished  by  us  .to  and  from  the  place  of  the  works,  provided  that  the 
charges  for  transportation  of  such  construction  machinery  and  equipment  over 
distances  In  excess  of  1,200  miles  shall  require  your  special  approval. 

4.  Disbursements. — You  are  to  reimburse  us  promptly  on  account  of  all  pay- 
ments made  to  meet  our  pay  rolls  for  men  employed  at  the  work  and  are  to  pay 
us  monthly  upon  bills  to  be  rendered  by  us  and  supported  by  proper  vouchers 
for  any  salaries  or  wages  paid  or  other  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  the 
work  hereunder  by  us  from  our  Chicago  office,  subject  to  approval  for  each 
payment  by  the  local  auditor  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

5.  Purchases  and  contracts. — You  are  to  furnish  us  on  our  requisitions  with 
all  equipment,  hand  tools,  materials,  and  supplies  required  for  the  work,  except 
Items  to  be  furnished  by  us  as  specified  in  section  1. 

6.  Insurance. — Unless  otherwise  directed  by  you,  we  will  place  such  insurance 
in  the  names  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
and  yourselves  for  your  respective  accounts  as  well  as  ours,  covering  liability 
to  the  public  and  to  employees  engaged  on  the  work,  with  limits  of  $10,000  for 
any  one  person  and  $20,000  for  any  one  accident,  unless  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  make  it  advisable  to  secure  insurance  in  some  other  form  or  amount. 
The  policies  will  be  in  the  usual  form. 

7.  Audit. — Our  correspondence,  records,  vouchers,  and  books  of  account,  in  so 
far  as  they  apply  to  the  work  done  under  this  agreement,  **  will  as  far  as  possi- 
ble be  separately  kept "  and  will  always  be  open  to  your  inspection. 

8.  Termination  of  employment. — If  at  any  time  you  should  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  manner  In  which  the  work  is  being  conducted,  or  should  you  wish  for 
any  reason  to  discontinue  the  work,  you  are  at  liberty,  after  10  days'  notice  in 
writing  to  us,  to  terminate  our  employment  and  take  possession  of  the  work 
done  and  the  materials  on  hand  for  use  therein. 

In  case  you  take  such  action  we  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  our  services 
5  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  work  to  the  time  of  termination,  plus  a  reasonable 
rental  for  our  plant  to  such  time  of  termination,  instead  of  the  installments 
provided  for  in  section  2  and  including  any  installments  already  paid. 

9.  Labor. — We  will  comply  with  all  instructions  not  contrary  to  law.  as  to 
wages  or  conditions  of  employment  of  labor  on  this  contract,  given  to  us  by  you 
In  writing. 

10.  Acceptance  and  approval. — On  acceptance  of  this  proposition  by  you.  it 
will  constitute  an  agreement  between  us. 

Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co., 
By  W.  A.  Rogers,  President. 


Accepted  October  22,  1917. 


Approved  October  22,  1917. 


United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
By  American  International  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Agent. 
By  Walter  Goodenough, 

General  Manager. 


P.  L.  Reed, 
Resident  Engineer,  United  States  Shipping  Board, 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation* 
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November  8,  1917. 

We  agree  to  the  following  insertions  in  the  contract  dated  October  19,  1917, 
and  accepted  October  22,  1917,  between  Bntes  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.  and 
United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation : 

On  the  first  page,  as  a  second  paragraph,  add : 

"We  will  at  all  times  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  hereunrer  use  our  best 
efforts  to  protect  and  subserve  your  interests,  and  we  further  agree  to  under- 
take this  work  promptly,  to  prosecute  it  diligently,  and  to  entirely  complete  it 
at  the  earliest  possible  date." 

First  paragraph,  under  article  3,  "cost  of  the  work,"  insert,  after  the  word 
44  work,"  "  as  determined  by  the  local  auditor  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, subject  to  appeal  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration." 

Subparagraph  (g)  under  article  3.  fourth  line,  "us  to  and  from  the  place  of 
works,"  should  be  changed  to  read,  "  us  to  and  from  the  place  of  the  work." 

Article  7.  Audit:  Add,  after  the  word  "agreement,"  "will  as  far  as  possible 
lie  separately  kept  and." 

Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co., 
W.  A.  Rogers,  President. 

United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
By  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Agent, 
W alter  Goodenough,  General  Manager. 


November  20,  1917. 

We  agree  to  the  following  changes  in  the  contract  dated  October  19,  1917, 
and  accepted  October  22,  1917,  between  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.  and 
United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation: 

Article  2.  Compensation ;  page  2  and  first  paragraph,  after  the  words  "  on 
completion  of  the  work,"  add  the  following :  "  to  your  satisfaction." 

In  subdivision  (/),  article  3,  second  line,  erase  the  word  "any,"  and,  after 
the  word  "  other,"  insert  "  like,"  so  that  the  sentence  will  read,  "  and  other 
like  expenditures." 

After  the  words  "  section  1,"  insert  the  following :  "  All,  however,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  duly  authorized  representatives  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation." 

Hates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co., 
W.  A.  Rogers,  President. 

United  States  Shipping  Hoard  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
By  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Agent, 
Walter  Goodenough,  General  Manager. 

Senator  Johnson.  While  we  are  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  you  permit  me  to  ask  this  question:  In  some  fashion  the  state- 
ment has  come  to  me,  which  may  be  wholly  erroneous,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  wrould  like  to  have  you  answer  the  question,  Mr. 
Towle,  in  order  to  correct  what  may  be  a  wrong  impression — the 
statement  has  come  to  me  that  there  wrere  various  carloads  of 
anchors 

Mr.  Towle.  Of  what? 

Senator  Johnson.  Carloads  of  anchors  hauled  to  one  of  the  ship- 
building plants.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  "  anchors." 
'Senator  Johnson.  Ship  anchors. 

Mr.  Towle.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  a  mistake,  is  it? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  I  heard  that  those  anchors  were  sent  somewhere 
near  New  York  City. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  do  not  know ;  I  probably  was  wholly  in  error 
about  the  suggestion.  Have  you  heard  the  same  thing.  Senator 
Jones? 
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Senator  Jones.  Yes,  I  heard  it,  but  I  heard  that  it  was  in  regard 
to  a  yard  near  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Towle.  There  is  no  ship  material  on  Hog  Island  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  I  am  curious  to  get  your  view  as  to  what 
the  Government  paid  for  at  Hog  Island.  The  statements  that  were 
originally  made  to  this  committee  were  as  to  the  tremendous  and 
marvelous  and  efficient  organizations  that  were  handed  over  to  the 
Government  and  constituted  the  "  know  how  "  that  the  Government 
was  paying  six  or  seven  million  dollars  for.  And  those  tremendous 
and  marvelous  and  efficient  organizations  apparently  sublet  the  work 
that  was  to  be  done  there — 75  per  cent  of  it — you  say,  for  which 
the  Government  paid. 

Well,  just  what  was  it,  according  to  your  understanding,  that  the 
Government  was  paying  this  six  or  seven  million  dollars  for,  of  the 
u  know  how  "  of  these  efficient  organizations  that  were  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  Government?    Can  you  tell  the  committee  about  that? 

Mr.  Towle.  Do  you' mean  by  that  that  you  want  ine  to  analyze, 
from  a  business  standpoint,  the  contract  between  the 

Senator  Johnson  (interposing).  No;  I  want  to  get  your  idea,  if  I 
can,  as  to  what  the  Government  paid  six  or  seven  million  dollars  for 
up  there,  in  the  "  know  how  "  that  was  described  to  this  committee 
in  such  glowing  terms  at  the  beginning  of  its  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Well,  from  all  that  I  have  seen  on  the  job,  the  Govern- 
ment is  paying  (whatever  the  profit  may  be)  for  the  services  of  three 
men  who  are  not  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  use  of,  perhaps,  $2,000,000  for  a  period  of  two  years,  of 
which  the  Government  pays  6  per  cent  interest  on  $1,700,000. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  the  last  part  of  this  statement  you  have  just 
made,  the  use  of  $2,000,000  represents  the  amount  that  was  paid  for 
the  land,  does  it? 

Mr.  Towle.  $1,700,000  was  the  amount  paid  for  the  land. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  on  that  the  Government  pays  6  per  cent 
as  rental? 

Mr.  Towle.    Vos,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Together  with  all  the  taxes  and  assessments  of 
every  other  sort  that  are  levied  against  the  land? 

Mr.  Towle.    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  that  consideration  would  not  be  a  very 
moving  one  with  you.  would  it? 

Mr.  Towle.   A  verv  what? 

• 

Senator  Johnson.  That  would  not  be  what  lawyers  would  term  a 
verv  moving  consideration  with  vou.  would  it? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  do  not  believe  I  understand  your  question. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  would  not  be  a  consideration  that  would 
greatly  appeal  to  your  business  instinct,  would  it? 

Mr.  Towle.  Well,  the  G  per  cent,  I  presume,  covered  the  consider- 
ation and  use  of  that  monev. 

* 

Senator  Johnson.  That  would  be  a  fair  return  for  the  money, 
would  it,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Particularly  wrhen,  at  the  end  of  the  game,  the 
Government  must  either  pay  the  total  purchase  price  or  permit  a 
$40,000,000  shipyard  to  pass  to  the  owners  of  the  land? 
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Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  you  are  right. 

Senator  Johnson.  All  right.  Now,  I  think  we  can  rather  dismiss 
that  part  of  the  consideration  as  not  being  of  extraordinary  value  to 
the  Government. 

Let  us  take  the  other  consideration.  You  say  "  for  the  services  of 
three  men."    Who  are  the  three  men? 

Mr.  Towle.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Muhlfeld,  and  Mr.  England. 

Senator  Johnson.   Yes. 

Mr.  Towle.  Now.  there  may  be  other  men  there  that  I  have  never 
come  in  contact  with  that  are  not  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation;  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  you  would  reach  the  conclusion,  would 
you  not,  that  they  were  rather  expensive  men,  if  we  had  to  pay 
$6,000,000  for  their  services? 

Mr.  Towle.  Well,  if  you  look  at  it  in  that  way,  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson.   All  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  those  gentlemen  do — those  three  men 
you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Towle.  Mr.  Robinson  is  president  of  the  American  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corporation;  Mr.  Muhlfeld  is  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  has  now  taken  active  charge  of  the  work  on  the 
island ;  and  Mr.  England  is  the  general  auditor,  I  think,  of  Stone  & 
Webster,  and  he  spends  considerable  time  there  wTith  the  auditing 
department. 

The  Chairman.  Did  those  other  gentlemen  give  their  entire  atten- 
tion to  the  work  from  the  beginning? 

Mr.  Towle.  Mr.  Muhlfeld  was  there  practically  all  the  time;  Mr. 
Robinson  was  there  part  of  the  time.  He  may  have  been  giving  his 
attention  to  the  work,  but  I  do  not  know  positivolv  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  "perhaps  $2,000,000."  What 
made  up  the  other  $300,000  above  the  cost  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  estimated  that  it  would  take  the  other  $300,000  to 
finance  the  balance  of  the  company's  part  of  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  mean  thev  would  have  to  make  some  ad- 
vances  for  labor  and  material,  or  something  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  pay  for  nothing  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  would  it  take  $300,000  to  finance 
their  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Towle.  Well,  they  have  to  pay  the  salaries  of  these  other  men. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  other  men? 

Mr.  Towle.  That  is,  these  three  men.  They  probably  inaintainsd 
more  or  less  of  an  organization  somewhere  else  that  I  know  nothing 
about;  that  was  merely  a  rough  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  if  they  have  an  organization— and 
more  particularly  the  Stone  &  Webster  people — which  had  been  em- 
ployed in  building  cantonments  in  Texas  or  somewhere  else? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes;  they  had  the  work  at  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  bring  that  force  up  to  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Towle.  Practically  the  entire  force  was  brought  to  Hog 
Island.  And  Mr.  Carr,  the  works  manager  at  San  Antonio,  was 
made  the  works  manager  at  Hog  Island. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  was  that  of  value? 

Mr.  Towle.  Why,  I  would  think  so;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  they  utilize  the  organization  of  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Co.  to  any  extent  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  took  over,  I  think,  one  or  two  men  from  that 
organization  and  put  them  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  American  Interna- 
tional, and  in  that  wav  got  the  services  of  those  men.  And  I  think, 
in  addition  to  that,  tliey  received  consultation  from  a  good  many 
of  the  practical  men  in  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  Among 
them,  as  I  know,  would  he  Mr.  Andrew,  the  general  manager.  And 
Mr.  Sapp,  I  think,  was  another  of  those  men. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  What  did  that  consultation  have  to  do  with — con- 
sultation in  what  way  ?    What  was  it  about  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  In  reference  particularly  to  the  design  of  the  ways  and 
the  design  of  the  ships  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  organizations  that  you  speak  of  and  the 
assistance  you  mentioned,  could  they  have  arranged  to  avoid  this  30 
or  40  per  cent  extra  expense  on  labor  and  this  delay  and  this  conges- 
tion oi  material;  and  if  so,  how  could  that  have  been  arranged?. 

Mr.  Towle.  If  they  had  developed  the  part  of  the  work  that 
should  have  been  developed  first,  in  my  judgment,  and  had  held  back 
some  of  the  other  things  that  they  were  trying  to  do  until  they  were 
ready  to  proceed  logically  on  that  work,  it  would  have  avoided  much 
of  the  congestion  and  much  of  the  loss  of  time  and  labor. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  do  with  this  force  which  they 
brought  up  and  this  organization  that  you  mentioned  and  how  were 
they  employed  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  absorbed  them  into  their  larger  organization, 
giving  them  the  different  brandies  of  the  work  and  different  com- 
mands. 

The  Chairman.  Actually,  how  were  they  employed?  What  kind 
of  work  did  they  do? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  think  most  of  the  men  that  came  from  San  Antonio 
were  employed  in  the  building  department,  because  the  San  Antonio 
work  was  a  cantonment-construction  work,  and  that  wras  largely 
wooden  buildings.  So,  naturally,  these  men  that  were  trained  in  that 
work  were  put  onto  the  wooden  buildings. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  they  bring  a  lot  of  these  men  up  before  they 
were  ready  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  No;  I  hardly  think  they  did. 

Senator  Jones.  You  think  when  they  got  up  there  they  were  ready 
to  use  them  efficiently? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  were  not  quite  through  with  San  Antonio  when 
the  Hog  Island  work  started. 

Senator  Vardaman.  May  I  ask  you  just  there:  Who  pays  Mr.  Carr 
and  Mr.  Andrew? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  General  Government  of  the  United  States 
pays  them  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Carr  was  the  general  manager  of  the  con- 
tractors that  built  the  San  Antonio  cantonment? 

Mr.  Towle.  Works  manager  is  the  title  he  has. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  paid? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  know  about  what  he  was  paid.  It  shows  in  the  list 
there. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  About  how  much? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  think  about  $10,000  a  year. 

Senator  Jones.  A  letter  in  the  record  here  from  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
president,  says  that  Mr.  Howard  L.  Rogers  gives  about  20  per  cent  of 
his  time  without  pay.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Rogers  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  have  never  met  him;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  not  seen  him  around  there? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Jones.  He  also  says  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Connick 
gives  about  10  per  cent  of  his  time.    Have  you  met  Mr.  Connick? 

Mr.  Towle.  Mr.  Connick  Jias  been  there ;  I  have  seen  him  on  the 
job,  I  think,  three  times. 

Senator  Jones.  And  how  long  did  he  stay  there? 

Mr.  Towle.  Just  for  a  half  day  or  something  of  the  kind;  he  may 
have  been  there  other  times  when  I  did  not  see  him.  The  record  here 
shows  that  Mr.  Carr  receives  $833.33  a  month. 

Senator  Johnson.  Will  you  state  what  the  record  shows  there  as 
to  the  justification  for  the  increase  of  his  salary? 

Mr.  Towle.  Shall  I  read  the  history? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes,  please. 

Mr.  Towle  [reading]  : 

Seven  years  with  Stone  &  Webster,  general  superintendent  of  large  jobs,  such 
as  Minneapolis  power  station,  one  of  the  fastest-built  stations  in  the  country; 
power  house  at  Keokuk ;  new  buildings  for  the  M.  I.  T. — 

That  is  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology — 

and  recently  finished  first  national  Army  cantonment  at  probably  the  lowest 
cost  of  any  out  of  16. 

Senator  Johnson.  There  is  another  quotation  in  relation  to  Carr, 
that  he  gave  up  a  permanent  home,  is  there  not,  and  justifying  an 
increase  in  his  salary  on  that  account? 

Mr.  Towle.  There  is  nothing  here  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  that  is  the  first  list  about  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Oh,  pardon  me;  it  is  in  the  subsequent  list. 
His  home  was  doubtless  in  San  Antonio,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Towle.  Judging  from  the  work  he  has  done,  he  must  have 
lived  in  various  places. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  assume  that  he  must  have,  because  I  am  read- 
ing from  page  1447,  volume  5.  The  notation  is  "Annual  increase: 
gave  up  permanent  home  to  come  here."'  And  I  suppose,  having 
come  from  San  Antonio,  where  his  permanent  home  was,  that  was 
the  justification  for  the  increase  in  his  salary. 

Senator  Jones.  According  to  this  other  notation,  however,  he  has 
worked  around  at  very  many  different  places. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  his  permanent  home  is  at  each  place? 

Senator  Jones.  A  graded  increase. 

Mr.  Towle.  My  impression  is  that  Mr.  Carrs  home  originally  was 
in  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  in  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  transportation,  what  is  the  situa- 
tion there  to-day? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  have  plenty  of  yards  now  developed  to  take 
care  of  any  material  that  should  come  to  the  yard.  Their  organiza- 
tion for  handling  the  same,  however,  is  not  as  yet  what  it  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect? 
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Mr.  Towle.  It  is  not  properly  managed. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  charge  of  that? 

Mr.  Towle.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Oviatt  has  charge  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  say  it  is  not  properly  managed? 

Mr.  Towle.  Because  they  do  not  deliver  the  cars  as  promptly  as  I 
think  they  should  to  the  proper  location  for  unloading,  and  they  are 
using  too  many  engines,  too  large  an  organization  for  the  number  of 
cars  they  are  handling. 

Senator  Vardamax.  Is  that  work  done  by  a  subcontractor? 

Mr.  Towle.  No;  Mr.  Oviatt  is  one  of  the  American  International 
head  men,  and  that  transportation  is  all  directly  under  the  American 
International. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  expenses,  however,  are  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir.  The  Bates  &  Rogers  Co.  of  Chicago  are 
doing  the  construction  work,  as  a  subcontractor,  but  even  then  all 
of  their  salaries  are  paid  by  the  Government  just  the  same  as  though 
they  were  working  for  the  American  International. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  construction  work  with  the  rail- 
road  

Mr.  Towle.  Is  being  done  by  the  firm  of  Bates  &  Rogers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  being  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  the  Government  is  paying  those  people  a 
fee  or  commission  on  the  amount  expended,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  So  they  lose  nothing  themselves,  regardless 
of  the  cost? 

Mr.  Towle.  No. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  the  more  money  they  spend  the  larger 
it  will  be? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  are  not  affected  in  any  way  by  the  cost  of  the 
work,  as  the  fee  is  a  fixed  fee,  no  matter  what  the  cost  might  be. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  the  fact? 

Mr.  Towle.  Bates  &  Rogers  have  four  different  contracts,  four 
different  parts  of  the  work;  for  the  construction  of  15,000  feet  of  dike 
and  the  building  of  45  miles  of  track  they  receive  a  fee  of  $54,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  estimated  to  cost? 

Mr.  Towle.  Well,  I  should  judge  about  $1,000,000. 

Senator  Jones.  May  I  ask  you  what  that  diking  was  for — to  keep 
this  land  from  being  overflowed? 

Mr.  Towle.  It  became  necessary  to  dispose  of  some  of  the  dredg- 
ing in  front  of  the  ways  and  in  the  wet  basins,  and  it  was  quite 
impracticable  and  expensive  to  carry  this  material  out  to  sea,  so  they 
decided  on  constructing  what  they  would  call  impounding  basins, 
and  dredge  this  material  out  from  the  front  of  the  ways  and  from 
the  wet  basins  by  suction  dredge,  and  pumping  the  material  into 
these  impounding  basins,  which  were  inclosed  by  these  dikes  that  are 
now  being  constructed  by  Bates  &  Rodgers. 

Senator  Jones.  Where  were  those  basins? 

Mr.  Towle.  One  of  these  basins  was  on  the  extreme  north  edge  of 
the  property  of  the  American  International,  and  the  other  basin  is 
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on  the  property  of  a  lumberman  by  the  name  of  Henson,  just  off  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  island. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  could  not  that  material  have  been  used  to 
raise  the  lowland  up  to  a  better  level? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  reason  for  not  using  this  material  for  elevation 
of  this  land  is  from  the  fact  that  it  takes  about  two  years  for  this 
material  to  settle  and  become  available  for  surface  wort. 

Senator  Jones.  They  had  to  put  in  a  lot  of  piles? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  And  could  they  not  fill  in  about  those  piles? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  piling  mostly  were  driven  in  the  shipways,  and 
there  was  no  room  for  any  additional  fill  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Jones.  This  other  land  that  is  low.  does  not  that  have  to 
be  filled  up  in  some  way  before  it  can  be  used? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has  to  be  filled  up ;  but  it  had  to  be  filled 
with  better  material  than  this  dredging. 

Senator  Jones.  What  kind  of  material  was  it  filled  with? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  are  obtaining  some  red  gravel  about  2  miles 
from  the  present  site  of  the  yards,  which  they  are  hauling  in  from 
the  outside,  for  filling  this  low  place  in  the  classification  and  the 
storage  yard,  so  that  they  can  build  their  tracks  on  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  they  going  to  put  buildings  on  some  of  that, 
too? 

Mr.  Towle.  No;  they  are  filling  merely  for  the  trackage. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  very  expensive,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Jones.  Excuse  me,  just  a  minute.  Senator.  They  are  fill- 
ing in  just  for  trackage.    Are  they  leaving  the  rest  low  and  unfilled? 

Mr.  Towlk.  They  had  the  ground  pretty  well  covered  in  their 
original  plan  with  some  sort  of  building  work,  trackage,  or  other 
thing,  and  they  were  contemplating  leveling  off  and  building  prac- 
tically the  entire  ground,  except  where  these  impounding  basins  were. 

Senator  Jones.  They  have  not  that  filled  in  yet? 

Mr.  Towle.  Not  entirelv  so. 

Senator  Jones.  And  are  not  likely  to  have  for  some  time? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  have  cut  out  about  15  miles  of  this  track,  and  for 
the  present  that  will  not  be  filled. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  think  they  could  have  used  this  mate- 
rial in  filling  up  to  a  pretty  good  advantage? 

Mr.  Towle.  Not  if  they  were  going  to  use  the  land  for  any  purpose 
at  the  present  time;  it  would  be  nothing  but  soft  mud,  you  see. 

Senator  Jones.  It  would  soon  dry  out.  We  fill  our  tidelands  out 
in  our  State  that  way. 

Mr.  Towle.  They  figure  it  takes  about  two  years  for  that  kind  of 
material  to  settle  properly  and  to  give  it  a  workable  surface  for  any 
kind  of  construction  work. 

Senator  Jones.  They  will  put  some  buildings  over  this  at  various 
places? 

Mr.  Towle.  Not  over  the  impounding  basin. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  not  talking  about  impounding  basins — all 
this  300  acres  of  1owt  land — will  they  not  put  some  buildings  on  that? 

Mr.  Towle.  That  they  are  filling  from  the  outside. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understood  300  acres  of  this  land  was  below 
water  when  they  started  in. 
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Mr.  Towle.  Below  high  water. 

Senator  Jones.  From  a  foot  to  8  feet  of  water  over  it.  That  will 
have  to  be  raised,  will  it  not,  when  they  put  buildings  or  structures 
on  it? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  do  not  believe  you  have  got  quite  the  right  idea  of 
that.  This  land  is  low  and  below  high  tide  and  would  be  covered 
with  water  if  it  was  not  for  the  dike,  but  by  a  system  of  drainage 
and  pumping,  loading  the  muck  into  sumps  and  then  pumping  it 
over  the  dike  into  the  river,  the  level  of  the  water  is  kept  down  so 
that  it  does  not  interfere  to  any  great  extent  with  the  use  of  that 
land,  providing  they  will  raise  it  to  a  grade  of  about  107. 

Senator  Jones.  They  will  have  to  raise  it  generally,  then  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  will  have  to  fill  in  over  that  low  ground  approxi- 
mately from  3  to  7  feet. 

Senator  Jones.  And  on  that  at  different  places  they  will  erect  the 
buildings? 

Mr.  Towle.  There  will  be  a  few  buildings,  but  mostly  railroad 
yards. 

Senator  Jones.  You,  as  an  engineer,  do  not  see  any  more  eco- 
nomical use  of  this  dredged-out  material  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  That  dredged-out  material  could  not  be  used  for  the 
filling  of  this  ground  and  then  expect  to  use  it  at  once  for  railroad 
yards  or  buildmgs. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  this  material  come  from  that  you  are 
using  in  filling  now  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  It  comes  from  some  ground  that  belongs  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  to  pay  anything  for  it? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  think  there  is  a  small  payment  per  yard  made,  but 
I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  costs  how  much  to  get  it  down  there  and 
unload  it? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  any  figures  on  that  yet, 
but  I  judge  it  would  cost  40  or  50  cents  a  yard. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  yards  are  you  going  to  need  of  it? 

Mr.  Towle.  Probably  300,000. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  railroad  company  do  any  of  that 
work  of  extending  its  lines  and  building  of  tracks? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  railroad  company  is  not  interested  in  any  of  these 
lines  on  the  property  of  the  American  International,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  lines  I  described,  that  cross  the  north  edge  of  the  property, 
which  belongs  to  the  Pennsylvania,  and  they  have  the  right  of  way 
over  this  property,  which  they  obtained  before  the  title  passed,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  the  American  International. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  use  that  right  of  way? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes;  that  land  is  the  source  of  all  supplies  of  cars. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  that  does  not  come  within  several  miles 
of  where  you  need  the  material,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Towle.  No;  that  line  goes  right  along  the  edge  of  the  ground 
that  is  being  filled. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  line  is  built  by  the  railroad  company  and 
owned  by  the  railroad  company  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  line  is  owned  and  built  by  the  railroad  company. 
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The  Chairman.  And  that  was  there  when  you  began  work? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes;  it  was  just  being  finished  when  we  began  work. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  they  have  one  switch,  as  I  understand 
it,  or  branch? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  have  a  switch  there  running  parallel  and  the  full 
length  of  the  property,  and  now  they  are  constructing  a  cut-off  line 
to  Sixtieth  Street^  called  the  "  Sixtieth  Street  cut-off,"  which  is  about 
one-fourth  completed,  and  it  is  upon  the  rails  of  this  line,  the  track 
of  this  line,  over  which  they  are  hauling  in  this  fill  for  the  yards.  It 
happens  to  cross  over  the  property  of  the  city,  and  there  is  some 
very  good  material  which  they  have  obtained  for  this  filling  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  cost  the  Government  anything  for  that 
line? 

Mr.  Towle.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  lines,  then,  is  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration building  there? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  are  building  all  the  lines  and  yards  on  the  island. 
There  was  originally  some  75  miles;  it  has  been  cut  down  now  to  60 
miles. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  that  filling  work  being  done  by  a  subcon- 
tractor? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir.    The  filling  work,  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  filling;  yes. 

Mr.  Towle.  The  filling  in  of  the  ground? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes ;  it  is  being  done  by  Bates  &  Rogers. 

Senator  Vardaman.  For  which  they  receive  a  fee? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes;  they  receive  a  fee;  I  can  not  remember  just  what 
the  foe  is. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  additional  to  that  which  you  have 

already  read? 

Mr.  Towle.  That  is  additional  to  this  one. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  do  not  know  what  the  contract  price  was 
for  that  work  upon  which  the  fee  was  fixed,  or  do  they  receive  a  cer- 
tain per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  wanted  about  7$  per  cent,  I  think,  profit  on  the 
estimated  cost  of  that  work. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Was  that  agreed  to? 

Mr.  Towle.  No;  Commander  Reed  cut  that  down. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  much  did  he  fix  it  at? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  think  he  was  willing  to  give  them  about  5  per  cent, 
and  I  think  that  that  contract  is  not  entirely  closed  as  yet,  although 
they  are  doing  the  work.  It  has  not  been  fixed  absolutely  yet;  they 
have  not  reached  a  complete  agreement  and  understanding. 

Senator  Vardaman.  All  expenses  are  paid  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  they  get  a  commission  on  the  amount  ex- 
pended ? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  get  a  commission  based  on  the  estimated  amount 
that  they  contemplate  expending. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  the  amount  that  they  contemplate 
spending? 

Mr.  Towle.  You  mean  on  the 

Senator  Vardaman  (interposing).  On  the  fill;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Towle.  On  the  fill  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Towle.  Oh,  I  presume  about  $250,000. 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  get  5  per  cent  on  that,  or  is  that  the  fee 
that  they  receive? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  get  about  5  per  cent  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  reference  to  the  otherproblem  of  transporta- 
tion, the  getting  of  men  to  the  yards,  etc. :  What  is  being  done  about 
that? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  passenger  transportation  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Towle.  Of  the  workmen  to  and  from  the  yard? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Towle.  That  has  been  improving  slowly  in  the  last  month. 
The  street  railway  company  have  a  line  that  comes  down  to  East- 
wick,  that  connects  with  a  line  built  from  the  island  which  they  call 
the  Shuttle  Line,  which  is  a  double-track  passenger  line  that  runs 
through  the  island  out  and  back — a  kind  of  a  stub,  you  might  call  it, 
and  the  street  railway  company  has  put  in  as  many  cars  as  they  can, 
which  is,  of  course,  very  inadequate  to  carry  the  men,  and  they  bring 
them  down  to  the  shuttle  line  and  then  we  bring  them  into  the  job 
from  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  On  your  line? 

Mr.  Towle.  On  our  line. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  length  of  your  line? 

Mr.  Towle.  That  line  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length. 
That  takes  care  of  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000  or  3,000  men  a  day. 
Then,  there  is  a  passenger  service  that  goes  out  over  the  same  shuttle 
line  from  the  yard  and  connects  with  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  island,  and  then  goes  in  on 
their  track  to  two  or  three  different  stations,  where  they  leave  them 
off,  and  in  the  morning  pick  them  up.  They  run  about  seven  or  eight 
trains  on  that  line  daily  each  way,  and  in  the  morning;  that  is,  seven 
or  eight  out,  and  seven  or  eight  back  at  night.  That  orings  in  about 
8,000  men.  Then  they  have  some  boats  that  run  on  the  river  be- 
tween Billingsport  and  the  job,  and  between  Philadelphia  and  the  job. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  is  that  for? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  American  International  or  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  These  men  are  supposed  to  pay  a  small  fee  for  their 
transportation,  I  think  it  is  10  cents,  but  the  expense  of  running  these 
trains  and  these  boats  falls  upon  the  American  International,  so  that 
the  regular  transportation  brings  in  as  high  at  10,000  or  12,000  men 
a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  what  that  costs  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Towle.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  idea. 

Senator  Nelson.  Ultimately  that  cost  of  the  boats  and  on  (his  sub- 
line comes  out  of  the  Government,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Towle.  Oh,  yes:  the  Government  pays  all  the  expense  of  every 
thing  up  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  this  shipbuilding  corporation,  the  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corporation,  or  the  parent  corporation  bad: 
of  it,  does  not  pay  any  of  it? 

5G14G-- is— vol  4J 2<; 
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Mr.  Towle.  They  are  our  agents. 

Senator  Nelson.  How? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  are  the  agents  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion; the  contract  makes  them  the  agent  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
(Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Can  we  not  get  an  idea  about  that  cost  to  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  of  transporting  the  men  back  and 
forth  * 

Mr.  Towle.  It  is  possible  that  their  accountants  could  furnish  you 
that. 

The  Chairman.  What  accountants? 

Mr.  Towle.  That  is  of  the  American  International. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  know  what  the  fare  charged  on  the  boat  is. 
do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Ten  cents. 

Senator  Nelson.  Each  way? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  what  is  it  on  the  street  car? 

Mr.  Towle.  Well,  the  street  car  company  charges  5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  that  expense  does  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  pay  ?     Do  they  get  5  cents  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  take  the  10  cents,  I  understand,  and  pay  all  th< 
expenses  of  operating  the  trains  and  the  boats..  Of  course,  as  far  a? 
the  street  car  company  is  concerned,  there  is  no  connection  there  at 
all.    The  street  car  company  takes  its  5  cents. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  about  the  shuttle  line? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  shuttle  line  is  run  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  International. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  they  charge  them  for  riding  on  that? 

Mr.  Towle.  No;  there  is  no  expense  on  that  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  what  does  it  cost  the  workmen  to  get  in  on 
the  railroad?  You  speak  about  8,000  or  10,000  men  coming  in  on 
the  railroad. 

Mr.  Towle.  I  understand  it  is  10  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Each  way? 

Mr.  Towle.  Each  way. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  conies  out  of  the  men,  of  course? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  men  pay  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  well  as  on  on  the  steamboat  and  the  cars* 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  really  comes  out  of  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  men  pay  the  10  cents — that  much  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  cents  does  net  cover  the  cost  of  operating  the 
boats  or  operating  the  cars? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  should  think  not:  no. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  run  the  boat  right  along? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  boats  were  tied  up  for  about  six  weeks  during  that 
cold  weather. 

The  Chairman.  What  points  does  the  boat  run  to  and  from? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  principal  boats  run  from  the  wharves  up  in  Phila- 
delphia down  to  the  wharf  at  Hog  Island,  and  then  there  is  one  boat 
that  runs  across  the  river. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  of  the  employees  live  in  or  near  Hog 
Island  ? 
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Mr.  Towle.  There  are  about  4,000  men  there  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  you  house  there? 

Mr.  Towle.  That  we  house  there;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  total  number  of  employees? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  employees  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Towle.  It  gets  up  to  about  24,000;  it  has  gotten  up  to  that 
high. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  work  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  are  all  being  employed  there;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  employed,  but  do  they  work  there? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  working  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  the  time? 

Mr.  Towle.  No  ;  I  would  not  say  all  the  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  want  to  say  that  there  is  an  average  of 
24,000  men  working  there  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  No;  there  is  not  an  average  of  that  many  being  em- 
ployed.   I  would  say 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  How  many?  What  is  the  average 
constantly  employed  there  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Approximately  21,000  or  22,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  long  have  they  had  that  many  men  em- 
ployed ? 

Mr.  Towle.  About  30  days,  I  should  say. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  read  Mr.  Piez's  report,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  will  notice  what  he  says  in  that  report.  Have 
you  read  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  Great  Western  Railroad, 
Mr.  Felton? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  saw  what  he  says  about  the  large  number  of 
men  there  that  are  kept  there  and  the  lot  of  them  which  were  idle? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  true  or  not  true? 

Mr.  Towle.  It  is  partially  true. 

Senator  Nelson.  Partly  true? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  do  not  exactly  agree  with  him;  I  think  he  has  made 
it  a  little  strong. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  says  about  10  out  of  every  100  are  working 
in  seme  gangs.    What  have  been  your  duties  there? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  have  been  representing  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration as  plant  engineer  on  the  island. 

Senator  Nelson.  Just  as  engineer? 

Mr.  Towle.  More  as  a 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the 
employment  of  labor  or  putting  them  to  work? 

Mr.  Towle.  Nothing  whatever. 

Senator  Nelson.  Nothing  to  do  with  setting  the  men  to  work,  or 
anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Towle.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  these  workmen  working  under  subcontractors 
or  are  they  working  directly  under  the  corporation  or  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Senator  Nelson.  What  proportion  are  under  subcontractors? 
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Mr.  Towle.  Under  both. 

Mr.  Towle.  I  should  think  that  there  are  about  half  of  them  who 
would  be  on  the  salary  pay  rolls  of  the  subcontractors  and  about  half 
of  them  on  the  direct  pay  rolls  of  the  American  International. 

Senator  Nelson.  Those  that  are  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  subcontrac- 
tors, the  subcontractors  get  a  commission  of  5  per  cent  on  them, 
approximately,  of  their  wages? 

Mr..  Towle.  Not  definitely  5  per  cent.  They  get  a  fixed  fee  that 
is  based  on  the  total  cost  of  the  work,  which  is  approximately  5  per 
cent. 

Senator  Nelson.  On  the  total  cost  of  the  work  that  the  subcontrac- 
tor performs? 

Trie  Chairman.  On  the  estimated  cost? 

Mr.  Towle.  On  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work,  not  the  actual  cost. 

Senator  Nelson.  Not  the  actual  cost,  but  on  the  estimate  that  was 
made  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  there  estimates  made  of  each  job  that  was 
let  out  to  each  subcontractor  before  it  was  let? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  is  the  guide,  the  criterion  for  the  5  per 
cent  commission  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  That  is  the  basis  of  the  compensation — of  the  fee. 

Senator  Nelson.  Without  any  regard  to  whether  the  work  cost 
more  or  less? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir;  without  any  regard  to -that. 

Senator  Nelson.  These  poor  subcontractors  will  lose,  then,  because 
it  indicates  in  a  good  many  instances  the  work  has  cost  twice  the 
estimate. 

Mr.  Towle.  That  is,  you  mean  they  would  lose  a  prospective  fee 
they  might  have  gotten  had  they  known  it  was  going  to  cost  so  much? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ways  have  they  got  ready  for  keels 
now,  Mr.  Towle? 

Mr.  Towle.  There  are  no  ways  that  are  entirely  completed.  The 
river  end  of  the  ways  have  not  in  any  case  been  fully  constructed, 
but  I  judge  that  they  could  lay  possibly  four  keels,  that  is,  the  ways 
are  far  enough  along  so  that  it  will  take  the  full  length  of  the  keel, 
but  that  part  of  it,  which  runs  down  into  the  river,  that  assists  in  the 
launching,  is  not  as  yet  completed,  and,  of  course,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  that  should  be  completed  until  later,  until  they  get  somewhere 
near  the  time  of  launching  boats. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  water  will  they  have  to  launch? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  understand  they  want  about  18  feet. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  have  got  to  do  some  dredging  to  get 
that? 

Mr.  Towle.  Considerable  dredging;  yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  front  of  each  one  of  the  ways? 

Mr.  Towxe.  In  front  of  each  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  water  have  they  beyond  that? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  have  a  very  deep  channel  there;  they  have  the 
main  channel  of  the  Delaware,  which  is  very  close  to  the  ways;  I 
should  judge  it  is  300  feet. 
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The  Chairman.  The  dredging  would  have  to  be  approximately 
300  feet  in  front  of  each  one  of  the  ways? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  do  not  think  it  is  that  much,  because  the  channel 
there  is  very  deep.  I  should  judge  they  would  have  to  dredge  an 
average  of  150  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  ways  are  properly  located? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  proceeded  with  the  work  on  others 
besides  these  32? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  have  ceased  work  on  18  ways. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  ceased  work  there? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  have  proceeded  with  the  work  on  32  of  them 
altogether — 18  have  been  temporarily  suspended. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  when  they  will  begin  work  on  the 
ships? 

Mr.  Towle.  Just  at  the  present  time — I  will  say,  Senator,  the  ship 
construction  is  out  of  my  department*  I  would  rather  not  answer 
anything  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  say  whether,  in  your  judgment, 
they  will  be  able  to  comply  with  their  contract,  about  delivering  the 
ships? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  would  rather  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  work  behind  their  calculations? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  yard  work  is  from  two  to  four  months  behind 
their  original  progress  chart. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  had  to  do  with  the  inspection  of  mate- 
rials to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  yard? 
/  Mr.  Towle.  Just  generally,  not  specifically. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  call  your  attention  to  what  Mr.  Felton  reports: 

I  have  bad  occasion  To  be  <juhe  interested  in  tin*  subject  of  piling  in  the 
last  nionjii.  as  \o\i  know,  and  1  ninsi  say,  whoever  inspected  Ihe  piling  that 
has  been  goim:  to  Hog  Island  on;:hl  to  be  called  to  account,  or  else  the  specifi- 
cations sboubi  be  revised,  because  f'ere  were  many  piles  there  that  were  not 
fit   to  be  driven. 

Whar  have  you  got  to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Towle.  At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  piles  are  as  fine  sticks  as  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  about  the  other  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  other  25  per  cent  there  is  possibly  10  per  cent  of 
them  that  are  too  small  to  use  in  their  full  length,  but  by  cutting  them 
back  anywhere  from  10  to  25  feet  they  then  will  comply  with  speci- 
fications and  can  be  used. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  piles? 

Mr.  Towle.  You  mean  what  the  specification  calls  for? 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  what  is  their  circumference  and  diameter. 

Mr.  Towle.  Six  inches  at  the  small  end  is  the  limit  and  12  inches 
at  the  large  end. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  how  long? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  run  from  about  40  to  75  feet. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  they  have  to  splice  them? 

Mr.  Towle.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  splice  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  None  of  them  have  been  spliced? 

Mr.  Towle.  It  is  not  necessary  to  splice  them;  they  are  long 
enough. 
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Senator  Nelson.  These  defective  ones  you  speak  of,  they  would 
have  to  be  cut  up  and  spliced,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Towle.  There  are  a  few  of  those  pilings  entirely  too  small  to 
be  used  at  all,  and  they  have  not  been  used. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  Mr.  Fclton  is  mistaken,  according  to  your 
notion? 

Mr.  Towle.  He  has  made  it  a  little  too  general.  I  have  seen  some 
cars  there  where  the  pilings  were  not  over  3  or  4  inches  at  the  small 
end,  ?\nd  they  would  have  to  cut  back  25  feet  to  get  a  good  stick  out  of 
them,  but  they  are  very  long;  they  run  from  60  to  75  feet. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  kind  of  timber  was  it? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  were  all  long-leaf  yellow  pine. 

Senator  Nelson.  Sound  timber? 

Mr.  Towle.  A  very  good  class  of  timber. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  defective  piles? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  are  taken  back  to  the  little  sawmills  we  have 
there  and  cut  up  for  crib  timbers  for  one  of  the  impounding  basins 
that  is  being  built. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  say  "crib  timber"? 

Mr.  Towle.  To  make  wooden  crib  work,  so  as  to  hold  dirt. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  know  what  a  crib  is,  but  not  what  it  is  used 
for. 

Mr.  Towle.  It  is  used  to  make  an  impounding  basin  for  the  pur- 

[>ose  of  holding  the  suction  dredging:  they  are  going  to  elevate  some 
and  thore. 

Senator  Vardaman.  All  of  those  piles  are  paid  for  at  the  same 
price  by  the  Government  whether  they  are  defective  or  not? 

Mr.  Towle.  Those  piles  were  purchased  by  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  here  in  Washington,  and 
they  were  supposed  to  have  been  inspected  by  them,  and  I  understand 
that  those  piles  that  were  too  small  had  been  figured  back,  as  we 
call  it.  to  the  point  where  they  were  or  proper  size,  and  we  did  not 
pay  for  the  waste  end  that  was  afterwards  cut  off. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Can  you  cut  off  a  pile  that  is  50  or  70  feet 
long  25  feet  of  it  and  still  use  it? 

Mr.  Towle.  If  the  remaining  part  is  long  enough  to  fill  the  re- 
quirements of  the  work. 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  they  were  ordered  for  work  that  required 
a  75-foot  pile,  I  do  not  see  how  that  could  be. 

Mr.  Towle.  You  could  not  use  them  for  that;  but  if  you  take  a 
75-foot  pile  and  cut  it  off  25  feet  you  could  use  it  where  a  50-foot 
pile  was  required. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  you  have  use  for  piles  of  that  length  ?^ 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes ;  we  have  use  for  piles  down  as  low  as  25  feet  in 
the  buildings. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  use  for  a  good  deal  of  this  piling  for 
the  wavs,  have  vou  not  ? 

Mr.  'Towle.  Yes ;  out  of  about  130,000  piles,  83.000  of  them  go 
into  the  ways. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  proportion  of  the  piles  contemplated  by 
the  plan  have  been  driven? 

Mr.  Towle.  In  the  ways  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  or  in  the  yard  up  there  altogether? 
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Mr.  Towle.  There  have  been  approximately  40,000  piles  driven 
up  to  date. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  how  many  of  the  total  amount? 

Mr.  Towle.  One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  so  that  would  be 
about  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Nelson.  Not  quite  one-third,  then? 

Mr.  Towle.  About  one-third. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  so  that  there  are  two-thirds  on  the  ground? 

Mr.  Towle.  No,  sir ;  there  are  not.  There  is  about  one-half  of  the 
balance  that  are  en  route  on  the  cars. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  other  half,  then? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  other  third  or  one-half  of  the  balance  lias  not 
been  shipped. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  you  have  not  really  got  any  piles  at  the  yard 
to  speak  of,  except  what  have  been  driven? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  are  very  short  of  piles  at  the  yard  at  the  present 
time ;  but  I  want  you  to  understand  that  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
purchasing  department  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  for  the 
reason  that  they  started  all  these  piles  out  toward  the  island  and 
then  the  congestion  came  and  the  embargo  stopped  the  movement  of 
everything,  and  they  are  just  picking  up  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  mean  the  congestion  where? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  congestion  on  the  island,  as  I  explained  here  in 
the  early  part  of  my  statement,  caused  an  embargo  against  the 
island,  so  tnat  the  railroad  companies  throughout  the  United  States 
would  not  receive  any  more  shipments  for  Hog  Island. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  there  not  a  time  when  you  had  such  a  lot 
of  piles  piled  up  in  the  yard  there  that  you  could  hardly  get  around? 

Mr.  Towle.  We  had  at  one  time  about  5,000  or  6,000  piles  on  hand, 
but  they  have  since  been  used  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  to  go  up  back  of  the  shipways? 

Mr.  Towle.  Back  of  the  shipways? 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  along  the  river,  what  development  is  to  take 
place  there? 

Mr.  Towle.  Oh,  the  first  thing  back  of  the  shipways  is  a  street 
which  we  call  Front  Street,  and  then  there  are  buildings  all  along 
this  street — little  shops  and  carpenter  shops,  and  things  of  that 
kind;  machine  shops  where  people  who  are  working  on  the  ships 
can  get  tools  repaired  or  where  they  keep  the  tools.  There  are  air 
compressers  near  by;  and  then  further  on  is  another  street,  called 
Second  Street,  and  beyond  that  are  the  shops,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  shops  is  the  storage  yard  "A"  that  I  was  telling  you  about  that 
they  have  developed ;  and  then  beyond  that  comes  Fifth  Street,  and 
then  comes  the  railroad  and  passenger  lines  that  bring  these  people 
into  the  yard,  and  beyond  that  are  the  barracks.  That  is  prac- 
tically the  way  that  the  development  is  proceeding  from  the  river 
out. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  kind  of  work  going  on  reasonably  well 
now? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  railroad  work  has  gone  on  very  well ;  the  housing 
and  the  wood  building  work  has  been  held  up  on  account  of  the 
shortage  of  lumber  now,  which  has  not  arrived  as  it  should. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  partially  due  to  the* embargo? 
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Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  entirely  due  to  the  embargo. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  housing  facilities  for  the  workmen 
on  the  island? 

Mr.  Towle.  There  are  permanent  quarters  finished  and  occupied 
by  about  2,500  men;  and  there  are  temporary  quarters  completed 
that  are  being  occupied  by  about  1,900  men,  which  makes  about  4,400 
altogether. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  are  they  located? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the  island;  most  of  them 
are  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  island,  though,  where  they  are 
building  the  permanent  barracks  for  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  Bunk  houses — is  that  on  high  ground? 

Mr.  Towle.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  high  ground. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  under  water  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Towle.  No;  it  will  never  be  under  water.  There  will  be 
water  standing  around,  probably,  after  rains  until  they  can  take  care 
of  it  by  a  drainage  system  and  pump  it  out  into  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  growth  there  of  trees? 

Mr.  Towle.  There  was  a  growth  of  low  trees  and  brush,  but  that 
has  all  been  removed. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  there  when  the  work  was  first  started? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  was  there.  Yes ;  I  was  there  the  first  week,  not  the 
first  day. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  opportunity  for  making  housing 
facilities  in  addition  to  those  already  made  there? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  have  plans  that  will  take  care  of  approximately 
7,000  men  on  the  island  proper,  and  I  understand  that  there  are 
other  plans  being  made  to  house  a  great  many  more  about  2  miles 
from  the  island;  that  is  another  department,  however. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  plenty  of  land  there  to  build  houses  on, 
is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  It  is  not  a  suitable  place  for  a  man  to  bring  his  fam- 
ily to  live.  It  is  bad  enough  for  a  man  to  be  there  alone  and  live  in 
these  bunk  houses;  but  you  could  not  construct  little  houses  or  flats 
or  anything  of  that  kind  and  get  people  to  live  there  that  cared  any- 
thing about  where  they  lived. 

The  Chairman.  On  account  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Towle.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  countrv  roundabout, 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  any  development  there;  tliere  would  be 
no  place  for  stores  or  moving  pictures  or  things  of  that  kind  that  hold 
people  to  a  locality.  It  is  no  place  to  live;  it  is  low,  swampy,  and 
wet,  and  always  will  be,  in  that  portion  of  the  island. 

Senator  Calder.  You  sav  bunk  houses  have  been  erected  to  house 
about  ^,000  men  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Bunk  houses  have  been  erected  to  accommodate  about 
5,000,  and  some  more  are  being  constructed,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
place  there  for  about  7,000  permanently. 

Senator  Calder.  Do  you  expect  to  be  housing  the  single  men  work- 
ing there? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes ;  these  are  all  for  the  single  men. 

Senator  Calder.  Do  you  think  houses  of  this  character  will  be 
able  to  hold  workingmen  receiving  higher  wages  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  will  not  be  of  much  use  in  taking  care  of  the 
better  classes  of  mechanics,  I  would  say. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  How  many  men  will  be  employed  there  after 
the  plant  is  completed  ? 

Mr.  Towle,  That  is  a  matter  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  at 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yon  have,  I  think,  stated  as  high  as  25,000. 

Mr.  Towle.  Twenty-four  thousand  is  about  as  high  as  we  have  been 
at  any  one  time. 

Senator  Jones.  The  turnover  of  men  who  occupy  those  bunk  houses 
is  likely  to  be  very  high,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Towle.  T  think  it  is  very  high. 

Senator  Jones.  And  likely  to  continue  so? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes;  I  would  say  so. 

Senator  Johnson.  With  respect  to  the  conditions  that  you  found 
existing  there,  Mr.  Towle,  in  November  and  December  of  last  year, 
did  you  in  writing  communicate  those  conditions  to  any  of  your 
superiors? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  all  through  my  daily  reports. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  complain  of  the  congestion  of  cars, 
of  the  materials,  and  the  like? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir;  both  to  the  representatives  of  the  American 
International ;  and,  as  I  say,  they  were  contained  in  my  reports. 

Senator  Johnson.  Can  you  turn  to  any  written  report  that  you 
made  concerning  conditions  when  they  got  at  their  worst? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  think  I  can. 

Senator  Johnson.  Containing  any  emphatic  recommendations 
made  by  you  or  suggestions  made  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson.  Would  vou  turn  to  one,  for  instance,  if  vou 
please — take  the  period  when  there  were  1,300  cars  piled  up  there,  if 
there  is  any  report  on  that;  if  not,  to  such  other  report  as  you  would 
like  to  present. 

Mr.  Towle.  Here,  I  just  turn  to  this  one  in  my  report. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  date  of  it? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  date  of  my  report  is  November  23.  This  has  ref- 
erence, however,  to  the  development  of  that  storage  yard. 

Senator  Johnson.  May  I  see  it  while  you  glance  to  one  other  about 
the  congestion  there  and  the  like?  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this, 
in  the  report  to  which  you  refer,  of  November  23,  1917: 

The  present  railroad  congestion  is  due  entirely  to  lack  of  forethought  and  pre- 
paredness on  the  part  of  the  management — the  American  International. 

That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Towle.  That  is  my  report. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  know  that.     You  stand  still  bv  it,  do  vou? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson   (interposing)  : 

About  four  weeks  ago  their  attention  was  called  to  the  lack  of  railroad  facili- 
ties on  the  island  and  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  American  International 
to  its  immediate  development.  Mr.  Mulf eld's  attention  was  called  to  this  mat- 
ter at  that  time  and  a  conference  was  held  at  which  were  present  Messrs. 
Mulfeld,  Goodenough,  Carr.  and  Manning  on  the  one  side,  and  Messrs.  Reed 
and  Towle  representing  the  Shipping  Hoard.  It  was  our  suggestion  that  that 
space  between  C  and  F  Streets,  north  of  Second  Street,  be  used  as  a  storage 
yard  and  developed  immediately,  inasmuch  as  it  presented  the  only  space  natu- 
rally of  proper  grade  for  immediate  development.     It  was  also  our  idea  that 
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if  this  space  could  be  utilized  for  a  storage  yard,  that  It  might  be  unnecessary 
to  develop  that  entire  ground  north  of  the  wet  basins  for  storage  and  classifica- 
tion yards,  inasmuch  as  that  was  the  lowest  ground  and  full  of  sloughs.  Mr. 
Goodenough  at  that  time  took  the  positive  position  that  he  was  reserving  that 
space  for  other  developments,  so  the  matter  was  dropped.  In  the  meantime, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  develop  any  trackage  whatsoever  on  the  island,  with 
the  result  that  when  the  cars  began  to  arrive  there  were  no  tracks  to  handle 
them  upon  and  no  place  to  unload  the  material.  About  two  weeks  ago  the 
management  awoke  to  the  fact  that  this  space  could  best  be  utilized  In  storage 
yards  so  they  finally  allotted  the  same  to  storage  yard  No.  2,  but  it  has  only 
been  within  the  last  two  days  that  they  have  started  to  develop  the  same.  Stor- 
age yard  No.  1  has  not  as  yet  been  developed,  and  at  the  rate  they  are  proceed- 
ing with  their  grading  and  filling,  it  will  be  30  days  before  it  is  possible  to  do 
very  much  with  it. 

This  railroad  situation  has  been  taken  up  with  them  at  various  times  during 
the  past  two  weeks,  but  it  was  not  until  the  last  few  days  that  they  would 
admit  that  the  situation  was  at  all  serious.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  place  an  embargo  against  Hog 
Island.  At  the  present  time  cars  are  being  unloaded  from  any  track  that  they 
can  be  set  upon.  Some  of  these  cars  have  already  been  unloaded  off  of  th« 
Pennsylvania  Line  about  1  mile  east  of  the  entrance  to  Hog  Island,  necessitating 
rehnndling  over  a  long  distance.  Piling  have  been  unloaded  at  various  points, 
and  especially  on  the  land  side  of  the  Levee  Short  Line,  all  of  which  will  have  to 
be  rehandled.  It  certainly  is  to  be  regretted  that  storage  yards  were  not  de- 
veloped, as  they  would  have  provided  ample  room  for  the  storage  of  all  con- 
struction materia!  other  than  piling,  and  at  a  place  easily  accessible  to  all  parts 
of  the  work. 

This  sort  of  thing  was  reported  very  frequently  by  you;  is  not  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Towle,  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Were  you  at  any  time  directed  by  the  Shipping 
Board  to  do  anything  to  remedy  the  situation? 

Mr.  Towlf.  That  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Shipping  Board,  Sen- 
ator Johnson,  as  I  understood  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  fact  would  be,  then,  that  vou  were  not 
directed  to  remedy  the  situation? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  "that  was 
not  the  policy  '"  as  you  understood  it?     What  was  the  policy? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yon  are  getting  me  into  rather  a  deep  subject.  I 
might  say  briefly,  however,  that  the  American  International  people 
were  selected  as  agents  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  that 
they  took  the  responsibility  of  doing  this  work,  and  it  was  not  in 
our  province  to  direct  them  what  they  should  do.  We  could  sug- 
gest and  observe  and  report,  but  not  direct.  The  direction  came 
through  men  higher  up. 

Senator  Sherman.  In  that  connection,  let  me  add,  will  you,  Senator 
Johnson,  what  was  said  by  George  J.  Baldwin,  who  is  the  president 
of  the  American  International  Corporation,  in  an  address  made  to 
the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  7th  day  of  February. 
1918?     He  uses  this  language: 

Who  are  the  people  to  whom  this  great  work  has  been  confided?  Is  it  within 
their  power  to  accomplish  it? 

American  International  Corporation  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting international  trade  in  American  bottoms  constructed  by  American  ship- 
builders and  carrying  the  freight  of  American  merchants — 

I  will  omit  a  portion  of  that  description. 

It  had  become  interested  in  other  ocean  transportation  lines  and  had  pur- 
chased one  of  the  oldest  and  best  equipped  shipbuilding  yards  In  the  country. 
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whose  force  of  naval  architects,  engineers,  and  efficient  shiphuilders  was  second 
to  none,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  of  Camden,  which,  in  addition 
to  carrying  on  its  own  great  undertakings,  has  supplied  nearly  100  men  for 
Government  service.  We  were  therefore  fully  equipped  to  apply  the  very  best 
American  shipbuilding  intelligence  and  experience  to  the  new  task. 

Closely  allied  with  American  International  Corporation  was  the  engineering 
firm  of  Stone  &  Webster,  of  Boston  (builders  of  the  great  Keokuk  Dam  and 
many  other  important  works),  which  cjime  to  the  job  frwh  from  a  most 
economical  and  quick  construction  of  one  of  the  great  military  cantonments. 
Although  it  had  already  supplied  more  than  S00  men  for  national  service,  it 
still  had  an  equal  number  of  competent  engineers  and  construction  men  ready 
for  the  engineering  and  construction  end  of  the  work. 

A  full  kowledge  of  these  facts  caused  Gen.  Goethals  to  select  our  corporation 
for  this  work  and  induced  Mr.  Hurley  and  Admiral  Capps  to  confirm  his  judg- 
ment. There  seemed  to  be  no  better  combination  of  effective,  organized  power 
ready  at  hnnd  and  no  time  to  build  up  new  organizations.  Those  which  had 
been  perfected  during  long  years  of  effort  must  necessarily  be  the  ones  to  use  If 
quick  results  were  desired. 

In  this  same  address  the  compensation  is  described,  which  is  very 
specifically  set  out,  that  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  first  fifty 
7,500-ton  boats  at  $1,100,000  each  is  $55,000,000.  The  fee  for  con- 
structing each  boat  is  $55,000,  with  certain  penalties  which  may  re- 
duce it  to  $41,000,  one-half  payable  when  each  boat  is  one-half  com- 
pleted, and  the  remainder  when  it  is  accepted  by  the  Government. 
The  second  lot  of  seventy  8.000-ton  boats  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,650,000  each  totals  $115,500,000.  The  fee  per  boat  is  $82,500,  por- 
haps  reduced  by  penalties  to  $65,000.    He  adds  here: 

This  represents  the  largest  development,  the  greatest  effort,  and  the  quickest 
expenditure  of  that  a  mount  of  money  ever  experienced  by  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  are  you  reading  from? 

Senator  Johnson.  This  is  an  after-dinner  speech. 

Senator  Sherman.  An  address  by  George  J.  Baldwin,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  International  Corporation,  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
a  subsidiary  company,  an  address  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Philadelphia,  February  7, 1918,  this  week,  marked  "  Release  February 
7, 1918."  I  assume,  since  no  order  has  come  in  canceling  it,  it  was  de- 
livered. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  was;  it  is  reported  in  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Towle,  after  you  sent  in  these  reports,  did  any 
of  the  higher  officials  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  come  down 
and  look  over  the  situation? 
•    Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  confer  with  you  and  these  other  people? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  what  was  the  result? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  American  International  rather  took  the  defensive 
position  that  they  were  doing  everything  they  could  and  they  were 
still  carrying  out  their  contracts  as  agents  of  the  Government,  and 
that  they  expected  to  continue  to  direct  the  work;  and  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  contract  they  did  not  think  that  we  ought  to  inter- 
fere and  direct  them,  as  that  was  their  province  and  what  they  con- 
tracted to  do. 

Senator  Jones.  And  they  went  on  doing  as  they  pleased,  prac- 
tically ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  I  should  think  so. 
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Senator  Jones.  Who  came  down  from  the  Emergency  Fleet? 

Mr.  Towle.  Admiral  Rosseau  was  there  and  Mr.  Piez  came  down 
as  soon  as  he  was  appointed  general  manager. 

Senator  Nelson.  But,  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  did  not  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  have  a  right  to  come  in  and  see  that 
they  carried  on  the  work  properly,  to  take  possession  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  think  they  have  a  final  right ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes,  they  have  a  right.  So  that  the  ultimate 
power  was  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir;  undoubtedly. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  would  have  a  right  to  call  these  officials 
of  the  international  to  time  and  make  them  do  their  duty,  and  if 
they  did  not  act,  take  possession  of  the  yard;  is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  it  is  not  exactly  as  you  expressed  it  a 
moment  ago,  that  the  whole  thing  was  left  to  this  international  cor- 
poration ;  that  they  had  the  ultimate  say,  that  the  ultimate  say  was 


with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
Mr.  Towle.  I  thin 


think  you  must  have  misunderstood  me.    I  do  not 
remember  making  that  statement  just  in  that  way.  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  Perhaps  I  did. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  stated,  though,  Mr.  Towle,  that  the  policy 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  as  you  understood,  was  that  the  American 
International  was  the  agent  in  this  construction,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  interfered  with ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Senaor  Vardaman  (inerposing).  That  was  the  contention  of  the 
American  International. 

Mr.  Towle.  At  the  time  I  speak  of  wo  did  not  deem  it  advisable 
to  go  so  far  as  to  take  the  direction  of  the  work  away  from  the 
American  International. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  now,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes;  I  think  that  now  the  policy  has  been  changed 
and  that  Admiral  Bowles  has  been  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  that 
purpose. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  this  committee  ought  to  be 
credited  with  that?     [Laughter.] 

(No  response.) 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  tell  us,  do  you  not  think  this  committee,  in- 
st end  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  ought  to  get  credit  for 
that? 

Mr.  Towle.  You  can  not  get  me  in  on  that,  Senator.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Towle,  what  else  can  you  say  about  the 
situation  up  there?  What  has  been  your  general  viewpoint  of  the 
whole  thing?  You  have  been  there;  you  have  been  familiar  with 
it.  With  your  experience  you  have  been  able  to  gauge  exactly  the 
character  of  work  and  the  like.  Generally  speaking,  now,  tell  us  your 
viewpoint. 

Mr.  Towle.  My  position  there  has  been  rather  that  of  an  unwel- 
eomed  critic. 

Senator  Johnson.  Justified  by  the  circumstances? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  thought  so. 

Senator  Johnson,  nut  go  on  from  that  point  now — "  un welcomed 
critic,"  why? 
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Mr.  Towle.  Because  I  did  not  think  that  the  work  was  going  on  as 
it  should. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  those  in  charge  of  the  work  you  did  not 
think  were  efficient  or  competent  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Well,  there  are  lots  of  good  men  there — I  won't  say 
that.  I  did  not  feel  as  though  the  men  who  had  the  real  authority  of 
directing  the  work  were  proceeding  with  it  along  the  lines  that  they 
should;  that  there  coula  be  some  improvements  and  changes  that 
would  help  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  had  big  salaries;  they  ought  to  have  been 
good  men,  had  they  not? 

Mr.  Towle.  Does  that  call  for  an  answer? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Towle.  They  were  presumed  to  have  been  good;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  there  any  other  matters  that  you  can  relate 
to  us  concerning  the  situation  there? 

Mr.  Towle.  Well,  it  is  a  big  subject. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  let  us  recapitulate.  First,  of  location. 
It  is  a  bad  location  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  would  not  say  that,  altogether. 

Senator  Johnson.  Not  altogether? 

Mr.  Towle.  You  have  got  to  get  to  the  river  to  build  ships. 

Senator  Johnson.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  it  is  a  half  bad 
location  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  There  are  some  bad  parts  about  the  location. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  is  a  difficult  territory  to  develop  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  any  event,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  It  is  a  difficult  place  to  develop  freight  and  passenger 
transportation;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  to  carry  on  an  enterprise  as  enormous  as 
this  enterprise  is,  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  territory,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  say  it  is. 

Senator  Nelson.  Senator,  will  vou  allow  me  to  ask  a  question  right 
there  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  do  you  think  this  Hog  Island  would  have 
been  available  for  if  it  had  not  been  taken  for  a  shipyard  ? 

Mr.  Towle-.  I  have  not  any  idea — probably  some  industrial  devel- 
opment would  have  come  along  and  picked  up  the  site  and  used  it. 

Senator  Smith  of  Michigan.  We  might  have  interned  German 
prisoners  there. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  would  not  want  to  drown  them,  would  you? 

Senator  Sherman.  If  the  chairman  will  permit  me,  I  have  the 
same  authority  I  quoted  a  while  ago — Mr.  Baldwin — giving  an 
opinion  on  Hog  Island,  relating  to  his  company: 

We  had  secured  an  option  upon  the  best  and  apparently  only  adequate  site  on 
the  Atlantic  const  for  a  shipyard  of  this  magnitude  adjacent  to  one  of  the  large 
Industrial  cities     *     *     *. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  quote  it  to  approve  it? 

Senator  Sherman.  Oh,  no.  I  am  quoting  it  for  the  information 
of  the  witness  and  Senator  Johnson. 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Towle,  we  pass  from  the  site.  That  we 
have  discarded. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Will  you  allow  me,  Senator,  to  say  it  can  not  be 
there  are  no  more  Hog  Islands  on  the  Atlantic  coast  than  that  one, 

Senator  Sherman.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  taxpayers  to  know. 

Senator  Vakdaman.  This  is  the  most  hoggish  one  I  know  of. 

Senator  Johnson.  Passing  from  the  site,  the  development  of 
which  was  intended  by  this  contract,  we  find  there  was  a  lack  of 
vision  in  those  who  were  the  agents  of  the  Government  in  bringing 
together  the  material  required  for  development.  That  is  not  too 
strong  a  statement,  is  it? 

Mr.  Towle.  In  the  right  order. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  the  right  order.  Then,  that  there  was  gross 
inefficiency  and  incompetency  in  actually  bringing  the  material  upon 
the  ground  and  distributing  it. 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right,  but  that  word  "gross"  is  rather 
strong.  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes;  I  meant  it  strong.  I  want  you  to  correct 
me — I  am  recapitulating — because  you  were  in  charge  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Towle.  Then,  I  would  suggest  cutting  out  the  word  "  gross." 

Senator  Johnson.  All  right,  then.  There  was  incompetency; 
then  there  was  inefficiency  in  providing  the  proper  storing  places  for 
material  in  order  that,  with  some  degree  of  expedition,  the  work 
might  go  forward. 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Then  we  can  say  there  was  gross  incompetency 
and  gross  inefficiency  in  piling  up  1,300  cars  at  a  time  when  every 
car  meant  something  to  us  at  that  particular  territory,  with  the 
inability  to  unload  them  and  put  them  on  their  way  again? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  right. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  then,  so  far  as  the  construction  work  pro- 
ceeded up  to  the  1st  day  of  January,  it  was  not  managed  or  directed 
in  the  fashion  that  it  ought  to  have  been  by  skillful  and  efficient  men. 

Mr.  Towle.  That  is  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  refer  to  Mr.  Baldwin's  address,  which 
Senator  Sherman  has  introduced,  and  see  what  you  have  to  say 
regarding  this  statement: 

Kveryone  who  has  followed  the  work  in  the  International  shipyard  is  fully 
conversant  with  the  tremendous  physical  difficulties  encountered  In  converting 
an  unimproved  tract  of  shore  property  into  a  shipyard  with  the  utmost 
speed — 

I  presume  that  is  all  right — 

The  nearest  approach  by  trolley  or  railroad  was  a  mile  and  a  half  distant. 

That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Towle.  It  is  not  quite  that  far. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

There  were  no  connecting  freight  nor  passenger  lines,  no  water,  and  no 
source  of  power  supply. 

Mr.  Towle.  There  were  freight  lines  which  had  been  built  in 
there.  There  was  no  water  supply.  There  was  water  transportation, 
however. 
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The  Chairman.  No  "connecting  freight  or  passenger  lines,  no 
water,  and  no  source  of  power  supply." 

Mr.  Towle.  Except  by  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  wrong  about  that?     You  say  there  were 
freight  and  passenger  lines? 

Mr.  Towle.  There  were  freight  lines  that  had  been  built  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  A  freight  line  up  to  what  point? 

Mr.  Towle.  It  had  been  built  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  island. 

The  Chairman.  What  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  Pennsylvania,  the  line  I  described,  the  double- 
track  line. 

The  Chairman.  How   far  did   that  terminate   from   the   actual 
work  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  It  is  right  in  among  part  of  the  work. 

Senator  Calder.  That  was  constructed  after  the  enterprise  was 
started? 

Mr.  Towle.  No,  sir;  that  was  constructed  before  the  enterprise 
was  started. 

Senator  Calder.  But  that  did  not  exist  before  the  enterprise  was 
undertaken  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes. 

Senator  Calder.  This  established  line? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  Pennsylvania  started  that  line  and  bought  the 
right  of  way  before  the  American  International  acquired  title. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  going  to  do  with  it,  and  where 
were  they  going  to? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  were  really  on  the  way  to  Fort  Mifflin,  I  under- 
stand. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  located? 

Mr.  Towle.  About  2  miles  above,  on  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  Above  Hog  Island,  on  the  river? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  development  there? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes;  there  has  been  for  a  great  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  going  out 
through  the  Hog  Island  track  to  Fort  Mifflin? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes;  and  then  Ihey  were  going  on  across  the  Schuyl- 
kill at  Girard  Point  to  connect  it  with  their  main  yards  there  on 
Girard  Point. 
•'  The  Chairman.  And  that  had  already  been  built  when  this  tract 

was  acquired? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  were  just  finishing  the  main-line  work  when  I 

got  there. 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  says: 

By  the  middle  of  January  facilities,  not  the  best  in  the  world,  but  still  un- 
usual as  transportation  development  ^roes,  were  at  hand.  sufficient  to  earry 
22.000  men  into  and  out  of  the  yard. 

Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman!  You  think  they  are  not  adequate  for  that? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  are  adequate  to  carry  about  10,000,  I  should  say. 
The  rest  of  the  men  have  to  go  in  by  trucks  and  motors  and  anything 
of  that  kind  thev  could  find. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  transport 
them  at  its  expense? 

Mr.  Towle.  It  is  a  very  badly  mixed-up  problem.  Some  truck 
drivers  pick  up  a  load  and  take  them  for  nothing;  others  sometimes 
charge  5  cents  apiece,  and  it  is  a  very  badly  mixed-up  management. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  trucks  are  they? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  belong  partially  to  the  Emergency  Fleet — that 
is,  the  American  International  Corporation,  and  partly  to  some  pri- 
vate concerns  whose  trucks  happen  to  be  on  the  island. 

The  Chairman.  Concerns  are  allowed  to  go  in  there  and  get  what 
business  they  can,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Towle.  There  was  an  arrangement  made  with  some  firm  in 
Philadelphia  for  transporting  men  in  and  out  of  the  island — I  am 
not  sure  whether  that  arrangement  is  in  force  yet  or  not — by  motor. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is,  Does  the  Emergency  Fleet  stand 
the  expense  of  that  truck  business? 

Mr.  Towle.  Oh,  yes;  the  Emergency  Fleet  pay  all  of  that. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Roadways  of  standard  construction  have  been  built  into  and  through  the 
island. 

That  is  correct,  I  believe  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman.  (To  Mr.  Towle) : 
You  said  a  moment  ago  that  sometimes  the  men  paid  on  these  busses 
and  sometimes  thev  did  not. 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  And  then  you  said  that  there  were  some  private 
busses,  as  I  understood,  and  then  some  of  the  Emergency  Fleet. 
What  did  von  mean  by  that?  And  then,  later,  vou  said  the  Emer- 
gency  Fleet  paid  for  all  this  transportation? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  Emergency  Fleet  paid  this  company  for  furnish- 
ing these  trucks  to  help  transport  the  men  back  and  forth ;  that  was 
so  much  a  day  per  truck. 

Senator  Jones.  Then,  would  they  be  permitted  to  charge  the  men? 

Mr.  Towle.  Not  that  firm;  no.  But  if,  for  instance,  a  lumber 
firm  had  sent  down  there  a  load  of  lumber,  and  the  truck  driver  was 
ready  to  leave  at  4.3G,  and  maybe  it  was  not  quite  that  time,  he  might 
wait  and  pick  up  a  gang  of  men  and  charge  them  5  cents  apiece. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  he  would  not  charge  up  anything  to  the^ 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for  that? 

Mr.  Towle.  No;  they  would  not  charge  up  anything  to  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation.    He  would  just  put  that  in  his  pocket. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  a  regular  provision?  There  was  no 
fixed  schedule? 

Mr.  Towle.  None  whatever.  As  I  say,  it  was  a  very  badly  mixed 
up  affair. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

*  *     *     housing  facilities  for  many  thousand  men  completed,     *     *     * 

You  agree  to  that,  I  believe  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes;  there  are  4,000  now. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

*  *  *  adminNlnition,  on^ineoriu^.  ami  ntht»r  neressary  buildings  com- 
pleted by  the  acre? 
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Mr.  Towle.  Yes ;  there  are  a  lot  of  buildings  completed. 
The  Chairman  (reading) : 

•  *  *  freight  lines  built  into  the  yard  uiitl  tracks  laid  sufficient  to  permit 
the  unloading  of  250  freight  cars  per  diem    •    *    * 

Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir;  they  can  handle  250  cars  a  day. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

*  •    *    a  water  system  has  been  installed  and  electric  power  introduced. 

Mr.  Towle.  The  electric  power  is  there ;  the  water  system  is  not  in 
use  vet. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  consist  of,  the  water  system? 

Mr.  Towle.  There  are  two  lines  of  water  system;  one  is  a  high- 
pressure  line  for  fire  purposes,  with  an  average  of  about  16-inch  pipe, 
and  another  line  for  domestic  purposes,  about  an  8-inch  pipe.  But 
those  are  not  completed,  any  of  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  do  you  get  the  water  from? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  water  will  come  from  the  Delaware  River. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  filtrated  water? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes;  the  domestic  water  will  be  filtrated;  they  have  a 
special  plant  there  for  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  the  water  in  the  Delaware  River  fresh  up  there? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes ;  it  is. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  did  not  know  but  what  the  tide  run  up  there. 

Mr.  Towle.  The  tide  runs  up  there,  but  it  does  not  bring  salt  water. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  have  a  sewage  system? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes ;  they  are  building  the  sewage  system  also. 

Senator  Jones.  That  says  completed. 

The  Chairman.  Says  a  water  system  has  been  installed  and  elec- 
tric power  introduced. 

Senator  Jones.  What  does  it  say  about  sewage? 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  say  anything  about  sewage. 

Senator  Jones.  I  thought  it  did. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  my  inquiry.     [Reading:] 

The  essential  features  of  the  shipyard,  the  50  shipways  along  the  water 
front,  have  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  completion. 

Do  you  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  would  not  say  it  is  advanced;  no;  it  is  about  30  per 
cent  completed. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  are  12  ways  that  have  not  done  anything 
at  all,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Towle.  Twelve  ways  there  which  nothing  has  been  done  on. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  only  three  or  four  that  are  pretty  nearly 

ready. 

Mr.  Towle.  There  are  about  four  that  could  be  used  now  to  lay 

keels. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  as  to  the  balance,  when  will  they  be  ready — 
I  mean  those  that  you  commenced  work  on  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  ought  to  be  finished  up  so  that  they  could  lay 
keels  in  about  45  days,  but  that  would  not  complete  the  entire  way. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean,  outside  of  the  12  that  nothing  has  been 

done  on. 
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Mr.  Towle.  There  will  be  none  of  them  that  will  be  entirely  done, 
because  the  water  end  of  the  way  necessitates  making  a  cofferdam  to 
do  the  work.  You  see,  a  portion  of  this  work  is  below  the  water  line. 
The  piling  are  cut  off  and  the  caps  are  put  down  about  4  feet  under 
the  water,  and  they  have  to  construct  these  cofferdams  in  order  to  get 
at  that  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  For  the  ways? 

Mr.  Towle.  For  the  ways. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  in  that  low  part  in  the  center? 

Mr.  Towle.  No  ;  that  is  out  in  the  river ;  right  on  the  edge  of  the 
river. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  ever  do 
anything  else  except  expostulate  with  these  gentlemen  who  were  in 
charge  of  this  contract  on  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  could  not  tell  you  that;  most  of  the  conferences  of 
the  officials  were  held  here  in  Washington,  and  I  was  not  present. 

Senator  Johnson.  Your  expostulations,  however,  were  very  fre- 
quent, were  they  not? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes;  I  became  very  unpopular  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions,  I  believe  we  will 
excuse  Mr.  Towle. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  are  a  civil  engineer? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  are  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  work? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  do  these  prices  paid  for  the  work  that 
has  been  done  there  compare  with  the  prices  that  were  paid  for 
similar  work  in  normal  times? 

Mr.  Towle.  You  mean,  what  is  the  cost  of  the  work? 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  price  for  work  that  has  been  done.  How 
do  the  prices  that  the  Government  is  paying  for  it  compare  to  normal 
times? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  Government  is  not  paying  any  fixed  prices  for 
this  work;  they  are  paying  whatever  it  costs  them.  But  the  work 
is  costing,  I  would  say — that  is,  that  j)art  of  the  work  that  can  vaiy 
in  cost,  the  labor  end  "of  it — the  material  end  is  pretty  well  fixed — is 
costing  three  times  what  it  would  in  normal  times. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  that  not  true  of* material  used? 

Mr.  Towle.  In  some  cases  the  material  has  been  purchased  very 
reasonably ;  in  others  the  Government,  I  think,  has  been  held  up. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  know  how  those  purchases  have  been 
made  for  lumber? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  have  they  been  made — by  competitive 
bids  or  just  sending  some  men  out  and  buying  it? 

Mr.  Towle.  On  account  of  the  hurry  of  the  work  and  the  conges- 
tion a  large  part  of  that  material  and  lumber  was  bought  locally 
from  Philadelphia  dealers  and  they  asked  an  increase  of  something 
like  $15  to  $18  a  thousand  over  the  wholesale  price  that  the  ISmer- 

fency  Fleet  could  purchase  it  at  were  they  permitted  to  ship  it  in. 
n  order  to  get  these  prices,  however,  from  the  Philadelphia  dealers 
the  purchasing  department  asked  at  least  three  of  them  to  quote. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  all  quoted  the  same  price,  and  they  all  got 
the  price  they  wanted. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  You  have  not  seen  very  much  manifestation 
of  patriotic  desire  to  serve  the  Government,  either  in  prices  of  mate- 
rial or  for  personal  service? 

Mr.  Towle.  Only  on  very  rare  occasions. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Towle,  you  said  the  labor  cost  is  three  times 
that  of  normal  times? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  Was  that  given  to  the  labor,  or  was  it  because  of 
waste  of  time? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  labor  would  eventually  get  all  of  that,  but  the 
amount  of  work  performed  by  the  labor  was  only  one- third  of  what 
it  would  have  been  and  should  have  been  under  right  conditions. 

Senator  Calder.  How  is  it  that  somebody  did  not  pick  them  up 
and  insist  upon  a  day's  work  being  done? 

Mr.  Towle.  We  checked  it  up  as  soon  as  we  could ;  we  sent  in  re- 
ports of  costs;  out  of  report  which  I  made  up  myself  Mr.  Piez  trans- 
mitted to  you  his  figures  for  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Senator  Calder.  In  other  words,  the  men  were  doing  about  one- 
third  of  a  day's  work? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes. 

Senator  Calder.  Is  that  the  fault  of  the  men  or  of  the  supervision? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  think  largely  the  fault  of  the  foremen  and  the  super- 
intendents. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Really,  no  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
cost.  It  has  just  been  simply  a  ridiculous  prodigality  of  public 
funds.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  way,  as  a  sensible  and  conservative 
business  man  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir;  those  have  been  my  ideas  and  impressions  all 
*long. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  same  ingenuity 
had  been  displayed  in  the  doing  of  the  work  and  securing  of  the 
material  that  was  expended  in  robbing  the  Government  they  would 
have  had  the  fleet  built  before  this  time? 

Mr*  Towle.  You  are  getting  into  politics  now. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Towle,  I  have  had  experience  in  construction 
matters.  I  can  not  understand  how  a  project  of  this  kind  could  be 
permitted  to  go  on  and  men  work  as  they  have.  Was  there  not  some 
one  there  to  insist  upon  the  work  being  done  properly  and  effectively 
and  speedily?    Whose  job  was  that? 

Mr.  Towle.  That  is  supposed  to  be  the  job  of  the  agents,  to  direct 
that  work;  that  is  what  they  were  given  the  contract  for. 

Senator  Calder.  Did  you  ever  malce  a  report  upon  the  way  the  work 
was  being  done? 

Mr.  Towle.  Oh,  yes;  almost  daily. 

Senator  Calder.  And  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the  Ship- 
pine  Board  to  the  fact  that  time  and  money  were  being  wasted  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  sent  the  report  to  Commander  Reed  in  his  office. 

Senator  Calder.  Setting  forth  these  facts ;  and  it  was  a  month  be- 
fore the  remedy  came  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  trouble  about  getting  labor,  Mr. 

Towle? 

Mr.  Towle.  None  whatever. 
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The  Chairman.  You  can  get  plenty  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes;  but,  of  course,  it  is  not  the  best  labor. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  that,  but  the  supply  is  there,  and 
the  men  could  be  trained  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir.  If  these  men  could  be  furnished  with  good 
transportation  back  and  forth  from  Philadelphia — quick  transporta- 
tion and  comfortable  transportation — you  would  have  no  trouble  in 
getting  all  the  men  there  you  wanted. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  deal  of  this  work  done  up  to  this  time  has 
not  required  very  highly  skilled  labor ? 

Mr.  Towle.  That  is  true;  mostly  common  labor — not  altogether, 
because  on  the  pile-driving  gangs  tney  are  carrying  5  mechanics  to  1 
laborer.    They  call  them  "mechanics";  classed  as  mechanics. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  have  you  been  paying  for  common  laborers 
there? 

Mr.  Towle.  It  runs  about  40  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Nelson.  For  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes;  about  37  cents  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  and  then 
they  pay  one  and  a  half  times  for  the  remaining  two  hours;  they 
work  10  hours  and  get  11  hours'  pay. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  mechanics  get? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  get,  all  of  them,  from  60  to  80  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  what  other  respects  than  those  you  mentioned 
did  you  have  in  mind  that  the  Government  had  been  held  up  on 
material  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  In  other  respects? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Towle.  I  think  the  west  coast  men  asked  too  much  for  their 
product. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  product  was  that? 

Mr.  Towle.  Fir,  to  be  used  for  the  timber  of  the  ways. 

Senator  Nelson.  Talk  a  little  louder. 

Mr.  Towle.  The  west  coast  men  asked  too  much  for  their  product. 
They  made  a  basis  of  $20  for  the  common  planks,  and  then  increased 
the  price  on  up  to  $28  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  transportation  cost  of  that,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  am  not  positive  what  the  freight  rate  is. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  costs  more  than  the  lumber? 

Mr.  Towle.  It  costs  a  little  more  than  the  lumber. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  there  any  other,  particularly  of  materials? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes;  in  the  gathering  in  of  machinery,  for  instance,  an 
ordinary  crane  that  you  should  buy  for  $7,000  or  $8,000,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  $20,000  or  $25,000  for  it,  in  extreme  cases. 

Senator  Johnson.  Three  or  four  times  as  much? 

Mr.  Towle.  Three  times,  I  should  say. 

Senator  Johnson.  Where  did  they  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  got  them  everywhere,  all  over  the  United  States. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is,  anybody  who  had  anything  to  sell 
would  immediately  shove  the  price  up  to  the  Government;  is  that 
about  the  size  of  it? 

Mr.  Towle.  That  is  the  way  it  looked  to  me. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  got  what  they  asked? 
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Mr.  Towle.  Not  altogether ;  I  would  not  say  that,  altogether. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Towle,  speaking  of  these  west  coast  fir  people, 
who  were  they  that  put  these  prices  up  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  understand  that  there  was  a  bureau  here  in  Wash- 
ington that  handled  that  matter. 

Senator  Jones.  The  Emergency  Fir  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Towijb.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  say  that  they  put  the  price  of  fir  up  $20 
to  $28  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  Towijb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Where  did  you  get  that  information? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  got  it  off  the  invoices,  some  of  it;  and  I  knew  and 
talked  to  different  people  about  it  who  knew  the  conditions.  I  also 
know  from  the  other  end,  from  the  West  coast  end,  since  we  have 
a  purchasing  office  for  our  wholesale  lumber  company  at  Tacoma. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  Nebraska  Bridge  Supply  &  Lumber  Co. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  this  private  purchasing  agent  of  this  yard? 

Mr.  Towle.  No;  that  is  our  own  purchasing  agent,  and  through 
them  we  received  this  same  information,  that  the  Government  was 
paying  $20  base  price  for  fir  lumber  on  the  coast. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  an  increase  of  $20,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  No,  no;  that  is  the  price  they  paid;  that  is  an  increase 
of  about  $6  to  $10  a  thousand  over  the  market  at  that  time. 

Senator  Jones.  I  ifnderstood  you  to  say  awhile  ago  that  they  in- 
creased the  price  $20  to  $28. 

Senator  Nelson.  From  $20  to  $28. 

Mr.  Towle.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Jones.  Let  us  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Towle.  I  want  to  explain  that.  The  schedule  of  prices  ran 
from  $20  for  the  short  sizes  up  to  $28  for  the  heavy  timbers,  which 
was  an  increase,  I  said,  over  what  the  market  was  at  the  time. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  about  how  much  increase? 

Mr.  Towle.  Well,  my  judgment  was  from  $6  to  $10. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  your  judgment,  but  have  you  any  facts? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  I  have. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  the  increase? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  say  the  base  increase  was  about  $6. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  notice  here  that  three  men  were  employed 
as  follows :  R.  N.  Hunt,  publicity  assistant,  $666.66  per  month ;  Mr. 
D.  T.  Pierce,  publicity  manager,  $833.33  per  month;  Thomas  B. 
Reed,  publicity  assistant,  $500  a  month.  These  gentlemen,  I  under- 
stand, are  the  editors  of  this  little  paper.  Did  that  really  accom- 
plish anything  other  than  furnishing  a  pretty  good  story  for  some 
very  delightful  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Towle.  Tne  idea  was  to  create  interest  in  the  job  among  the 
employees. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  press,  ordinarily,  the  industrious  metro- 
politan newspaper,  did  not  take  enough  interest  in  it  to  give  the 
notice  to  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  think  they  did;  but  the  idea  was  that  the  notices 
should  be  the  right  kind  and  have  the  right  information. 

Senator  Jones.  These  men  are  supposed  to  have  permanent  posi- 
tions, I  suppose? 
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Mr.  Towle.  I  could  not  tell  ^ou  that 

Senator  Jones.  They  are  still  at  work;  that  is,  they  are  still  draw- 
ins  their  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  were  the  last  I  knew ;  they  were  on  the  job. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  have  the  same  publicity  bureau  now? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  do  not  know;  that  is  entirely  out  of  my  depart- 
ment. They  are  not  down  on  the  island;  they  are  at  the  uptown 
office. 

Senator  Calder.  These  salaries  were  charged  to  the  overhead  ex- 
penses of  the  Government? 

Senator  Vardaman  (interposing).  Overhead  or  underfoot  some- 
where ;  they  were  charged. 

Senator  Nelson.  Or  under  the  ground. 

Senator  Johnson.  They  will  transfer  those  activities  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Information  now  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  understand  Admiral  Bowles  is  taking  over  the  entire 
Publicity  Bureau  and  he  is  going  to  handle  that  himself. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  may  relieve  us  of  two  or  three  salaries. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  not  think  that  will  raise  a  protest, 
and  that  the  agents  of  the  Government  there  may  ask  you  to  not 
remove  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say,  Mr.  Towle,  that  the  ordinary 
press,  perhaps,  did  not  give  the  right  kind  of  information,  do  I 
gather  that  you  meant  these  gentlemen  were  merely  expected  to  boost 
the  International  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  did  not  get  that. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  gentlemen  mainly  expected  to  boost 
the  American  International  Corporation  and  its  officers? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  do  not  remember  making  any  statement  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  did  not.  You  said,  however,  that  the 
ordinary  press  did  not  seem  to  give  the  right  kind  of  information, 
and  therefore  it  was  expected  that  these  gentlemen  would  supply  that. 

Mr.  Towle.  I  said  these  gentlemen  were  employed  to  see  that  the 
press  did  give  the  right  kind  of  information  about  the  work;  that  is 
what  I  understood  their  work  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  us  to  understand  that  they  were 
largely  employed  to  boost  the  International  Corporation? 

Mr.  Towle.  No;  I  would  rather  not  make  any  remark  on  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  had  any  criticisms  been 
made  or  published  in  the  metropolitan  newspapers  in  the  way  of 
censorious  criticism,  of  loose  and  extravagant  method  of  conducting 
the  affairs  of  that  enterprise? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  think  one  newspaper  in  Philadelphia  published  a 
number  of  articles  on  that  question. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Was  that  before  these  publicity  agents  were 
employed  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  Before  they  were  employed? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Towle.  Oh,  no.  They  have  been  in  the;  employ  of  the  com- 
pany ever  since  the  besrinning,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator   Calder.  That   occurred   after   this   investigation  began 

here? 
Mr.  Towle.  Not  altogether.    I  understand  that  there  were  some 

articles  before. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  of  contracts  being 
let  for  material  and  concessions  or  anything  pertaining  to  this  work 
based  on  favoritism  or  political  influence? 

Mr.  Towle  (after  a  pause).  I  wish  you  would  not  insist  upon  me 
answering  that  question. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  have  answered  it  by  your  hesitancy.  You 
might  just  as  well  answer  it  now.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Towle.  I  can  not  say  that  there  is  any  marked — I  will  simply 
answer  by  saying  that  is  entirely  out  of  my  department,  and  I  have 
no  positive  knowledge. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Towle,  you  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  charged  with  a  very  serious  duty  and 
responsibility.  We  represent  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who 
are  to  pay  the  expenses,  and  I  believe  you  owe  it  as  a  patriotic  duty, 
if  you  know  anything  of  that  kind,  to  tell  it 

Mr.  Towle.  I  do  not  know,  positively. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Or,  if  you  can  give  this  committee  any  infor- 
mation whereby  it  can  run  down  the  scoundrels  and  bring  them  to 
justice,  you  will  be  performing  a  patriotic  service. 

Mr.  Towle.  I  will  tell  you,  I  think  the  men  there  with  the  Ameri- 
can International  are  all  trying  to  do  the  best  in  performing  their 
duty  on  this  job,  and  most  of  them,  at  least,  are  absolutely  on  the 
square.  They  may  have  had  some  friends  or  favorites  they  wanted 
to  give  special  work  to,  and  you  can  not  blame  them  for  that.  They 
probably  looked  around 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  think  these  men  are  competent,  men  of 
great  business  ability,  and,  if  they  are,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
malfeasance  and  misfeasance  and  incompetency  as  manifested  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation? 
-   Mr.  Towle.  I  do  not  think  they  are  all  competent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where  the  people 
who  let  the  contract  are  interested  themselves  in  the  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts ? 

Mr.  Towle.  There  is  one  instance,  I  think,  of  Mr.  Holbrook ;  at 
least,  I  understand  that  he  is  the  vice  president  of  the  American 
International  Corporation,  which  is  the  parent  company,  and  he  is 
interested  in  one  of  the  subcontracts. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  The  subcontracts  for  the  wharf  and  the  wet  basin 
piers. 

The  Chairman.  That  involves  how  much  of  an  expenditure? 

Mr.  Towle.  An  estimated  expenditure  of  about  $1,600,000. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  fee  would  that  company  get  out  of 
that? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  get  a  rental  fee  for  the  equipment  of  $260,000, 
and  a  profit  fee  of  $75,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  is  that? 

Mr.  Towle.  It  is  the  Holbrook,  Cabot  &  Rollins  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  located? 

Mr.  Towle.  New  York  and  Boston. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  there  any  others  involved?  Inasmuch  as 
this  subject  has  been  opened  and  you  hesitated  concerning  your 
answer — any  other  contracts  that  were  given  from  favoritism  or  to 
those  who  were  connected  with  the  work  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  Towle.  There  was  one  contract  given  to  Stone  &  Webster  for 
the  furnishing  of  experts  at  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  over  the 
salaries  that  the  men  were  drawing;  that  is,  the  company  would 
receive  100  per  cent  for  the  services  of  these  men. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that.  I  do  not  grasp 
it  from  what  you  say,  Mr.  Towle.  A  contract — what  sort  of  con- 
tract, please,  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  That  is  for  expert  and  consultation  work. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  made  the  contract — the  American  Inter- 
national with  Stone  &  Webster? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  contract  was  made  for  what? 

Mr.  Towle.  For  the  furnishing  of  these  experts  for  the  purpose  of 
consultation. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is,  for  furnishing  the  know-how  experts? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  take  it  as  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  These  were  experts  upon  what? 

Mr.  Towle.  Any  and  everything,  I  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  and  for  how  long? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Towle.  Just  as  they  would  need  them.  Understand,  they  were 
not  employed  in  the  contract — merely  a  provisional  contract. 

Senator  Johnson.  Let  us  get  that  right.  The  American  Interna- 
tional made  a  contract  with  Stone  &  Webster,  the  basic  corporation 
of  the  American  International,  by  which  Stone  &  Webster  should 
furnish,  as  required,  experts  for  anything  and  everything.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  Stone  &  Webster  should  be  paid  an  ad- 
vance of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  One  hundred  per  cent. 

Senator  Johnson.  One  hundred  per  cent  for  those  individuals,  and 
all  of  that  should  be  paid  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  guess  you  have  got  it  right. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  that  contract  in  writing? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether  any  experts  have  been 
furnished  under  this  contract? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  have  been  any 
employments  of  any  sort  under  it? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  think  it  is  in  the  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  have  not  it  with  you? 

Mr.  Towle.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  long  ago  was  that  contract  made,  please? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  should  say  30  days  ago. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  approve  it? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  did  not ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  object  to  it? 

Mr.  Towle.  It  was  not  put  up  to  me  for  approval. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  approved  it  on  behalf  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  if  anybody? 
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Mr.  Towle.  I  am  not  positive  about  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  these  experts  relate  to  putting  together 
fabricated  ships? 

Mr.  Towle.  It  did  not ;  as  I  remember  reading  the  contract,  it  did 
not  say. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  it  describe  experts  in  any  way  except  gen- 
erally that  they  were  to  be  experts  who  might  be  utilized  under  the 
contract  that  we  have  been  discussing  here  with  the  American  Inter- 
national ? 

Mr.  Towle.  They  were  merely  the  regular  employees  of  the  Stone 
&  Webster  people,  out  of  their  Boston  office,  who  might  be  called 
into  consultation  on  any  subject  whatever — a  kind  of  a  general  pro- 
vision made  in  case  they  were  called  in — that  their  services  could  be 
utilized  and  that  they  would  receive  100  per  cent  advance  on  their 
salaries.  The  company,  in  other  words,  would  take  an  equal  amount 
to  the  men. 

Senator  Vabdaman.  How  many  men? 

Mr.  Towle.  How  many? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Towle.  It  did  not  specify  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  to  get  their  salaries,  as  now  paid  by 
Stone  &  Webster,  plus  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Towle.  That  is,  the  company  would  receive  this  100  per  cent 
increase.  For  instance,  if  a  man  was  drawing  $500  a  month,  then, 
the  company  should  receive  for  his  salary  for  his  services  $1,000  a 
month. 

Senator  Johnson.  Commander  Reed  wants  to  say  a  word. 

Commander  Reed.  I  can  throw  a  good  deal  more  light  on  that. 
It  came  within  my  field  and  I  approved  the  contract.  A  large  num- 
ber of  those  employees  of  the  American  International  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  were  originally  Stone  &  Webster  men  and  they  were 
transferred  from  Stone  &  Webster  to  the  American  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  for  this  work  and  put  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  They  found  in  addition  to 
these  men  it  was  conducive  to  the  progress  ot  their  work  to  call  in 
special  experts  from  Stone  &  Webster  who  could  not  be  spared  all 
the  time  and  who  would  not  be  needed  all  the  time,  but  some  of  the 
higher  men,  the  chief  engineer  of  Stone  &  Webster,  who  was  a  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  McConnell,  of  very  fine  reputation  as  an  engi- 
neer, a  very  fine  engineer,  I  think,  to  call  him  in  and  ask  him  about 
particular  things  which  might  come  up;  but  they  did  not  wish  to. 
In  fact,  Stone  &  Webster  would  not  release  him  for  continuous 
service  and  they  did  not  need  him  for  continuous  service,  and 
the  question  was  how  these  men  were  to  be  compensated,  how 
Stone  &  Webster  were  to  be  compensated;  and  it  was  explained 
that  Stone  &  Webster,  when  in  the  service  of  private  interests,  for 
technical  advice,  or  consultation  or  examinations,  appraisals,  and 
reports,  that  they  found  that  the  cost  of  operating  their  main  office 
in  Boston  was  practically  100  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  salaries  of  the 
technical  employees;  that  is,  if  they  took  the  salary  list  of  their 
engineers  in  Boston  that  that  would  represent  about  half  of  the  cost 
of  operating  their  Boston  office,  the  remaining  100  per  cent  being 
pay  of  stenographers,  rent,  heat,  light,  the  compensation  of  the 
officers  of  the  Stone  &  Webster  corporation,  and  other  miscellaneous 
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expenses,  telephone,  telegraph,  etc.  So  that  they  considered  the  pay 
of  a  technical  man  plus  100  per  cent  to  be  the  cost  of  having  these 
men  available  for  consultation  or  advice,  and  it  further  appeared 
that  in  dealing  with  private  interests  when  they  sent  one  or  these 
men  out  that  their  practice  was  to  bill  private  interests  at  the  rate 
of  three  times  the  man's  salary;  that  is,  once  for  the  man's  salary, 
another  time  for  the  overhead  expenses  of  Stone  A  Webster's  office, 
and  a  third  time  for  their  profit  of  their  business,  and  that  this 
charge  of  100  per  cent  on  the  man's  time  was  assumed — just  simply 
covered  the  cost  to  Stone  &  Webster  of  having  that  man  and  being 
able  to  send  him  down  there  for  a  few  days  and  take  him  back  again. 
It  was  considered  that  did  not  mean  any  profit  to  Stone  &  Webster. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  any  of  them  been  utilized? 

Commander  Reed.  There  have  been  men  utilized  a  few  days — Mr. 
McConnell  has  been  utilized  a  number  of  times. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  what  the  item  was  for  his  being 
there  a  few  days,  how  much  was  paid  to  Stone  &  Webster? 

Commander  Reed.  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  imagine — in  fact,  I  am 
quite  sure  it  has  not  represented  any  large  amount  as  yet.  The  con- 
tract is  there  and  provides,  as  all  our  contracts  do,  that  as  required  by 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  American  International  Corpora- 
tion agents;  that  is,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  at  any  time 
could  tell  them  not  to  employ  anybody  under  the  contract  or  insist 
upon  employing  anybody. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  there  have  been  some  employments? 

Commander  Reed.  There  have  been  some  employments.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  there  have  been  any  payments.  The  auditor  could  in- 
form you  as  to  that. 

Senator  Jones.  The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation's  signature  is 
to  that  contract  ? 

Commander  Reed.  That  contract  was  offered  and  approved  by  me 
as  representative  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  it  has  been 
sent  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for  their  information  and 
files,  and  it  has  been  in  their  hands  for  some  weeks. 

Senator  Jones.  And  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  is  signed  to 
it  by  the  agent,  the  American  International?  The  reason  I  ask  that 
is  that  this  other  subcontract  discussed  a  while  ago  was  signedap- 

Earently  in  that  way,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  by  American 
nternational  Corporation,  agents? 

Commander  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  practically  all  of  their  papers,  bills, 
vouchers,  and  checks  are  drawn  in  that  way. 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Towle,  do  you  know  any  other  instances 
than  this? 

Mr.  Towle.  Nothing  to  amount  to  anything. 

Senator  Johnson.  All  the  rest  are  so  petty  that  we  could  disre- 
gard them? 

Mr.  Towle.  There  are  a  few  small  orders  placed  for  tools  and  ma- 
chinery and  stuff  which  really  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  placed  with 
corporations  in  which  any  of  those  of  the  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  were  interested? 

Mr.  Towle.  There  is  one  case  of  little  saw  machines  which  were 
brought  up  from  the  cantonment  at  San  Antonio  and  put  on  to  this 
job  that  belonged  to  Stone  &  Webster 
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Senator  Johnson.  The  Government  paid  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  am  not  sure  whether  tne  Government  paid  for  them 
or  not  We  rejected  most  of  them.  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  have 
or  not. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  did  the  contract  amount  to;  how  much 
did  the  entire  bill  amount  to,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Towle.  It  ran  about,  I  should  say,  $10,000. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  were  the  items? 

Mr.  Towle.  Little  saws,  band  saws,  and  things  of  that  kind  run 
by  gasoline  engines. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  rejected  most  of  them? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Towle,  when  did  you  begin  your  employment 
there? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  actually  began  my  employment  on  the  24th  day 
of  September,  although  I  was  there  on  the  20th. 

Senator  Calder.  Are  you  still  assigned  there? 

Mr.  Towle.  I  am. 

Senator  Calder.  Your  employment  there  will  probably  be  under 
Admiral  Bowles  now? 

Mr.  Towle.  Yes;  indirectly  under  Admiral  Bowles. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  your  salary? 

Mr.  Towle.  $250  a  month. 

Senator  Jones.  I  hope  Commander  Reed  will  furnish  us  a  copy 
of  that  contract  to  put  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  recess  until  two  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.35  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  this  afternoon.) 

after  recess. 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bohlen,  we  will  hear  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FRANCIS  H.  BOHLEN,  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bohlen,  please  state  your  name. 
Mr.  Bohlen.  Francis  H.  Bohlen. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  place  of  residence  and  your  profession 
or  occupation? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  My  residence  is  514  Woodlawn  Terrace,  Philadel- 

Ehia.    I  am  an  attorney  at  law  and  am  a  professor  of  law  at  the 
diversity  of  Pennsylvania.. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bohlen,  are  you  acquainted  with  what  is 
known  as  Hog  Island,  near  Philadelphia? 
Mr.  Bohlen.  I  am,  very  well.  . 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  sale  or 
agreement  to  sell  that  property  to  the  American  International  Cor- 
poration ? 
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Mr.  Bohlen.  I  had  to  do  with  the  sale  of  the  upper  400  acres — 
the  400  acres  nearest  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sale  of  the  land  which  lay  below,  on  the  river  and  behind 
the  Government  jetty. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  people  were  interested 
in  the  entire  tract? 

Mr.  Boiilen.  I  know  that  the  people  interested  in  the  upper  tract 
were  Mr.  Charles  N.  Black,  of  New  York,  now  in  the  Ordnance 
Department;  his  brother,  James  D.  Black;  and  the  estate  of  his 
sister,  who  was  Mrs.  Pierce  Bailey,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Pierce  Bailey's 
wife;  my  three  brothers  and  myself — Edward  M.  Bohlen,  Robert 
M.  Bohlen,  Charles  Bohlen,  and  Francis  H.  Bohlen;  and  my  three 
cousins,  the  daughters  of  Richard  C.  McMurtry,  of  Philadelphia: 
Miss  Ellen  McMurtry,  Miss  Mary  D.  McMurtry,  and  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Wright. 

The  Chairman.  That  had  reference  to  about  400  acres  of,  you 
might  say,  the  northern  part  of  the  entire  tract? 
Mr.  Bohlen.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Next  to  that  came  another  tract,  south  of  that. 
How  many  acres  are  there  in  that  tract? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  There  are,  I  think,  about  450  acres  in  that  tract. 
That  was  owned  by  the  Black  interests,  and  I  understood  that  it 
was  owned  in  common  between  the  three — Charles  N.  Black,  James  D. 
Black,  and  Mrs.  Bailey. 
The  Chairman.  That  comprised  the  entire  island? 
Mr.  Bohlen.  That  comprised  the  entire  area. 
The  Chairman.  You  might  say  two  groups  of  people  owned  each 
of  these  tracts  making  up  the  whole? 

Mr.  Boht.kn.  The  ownership  of  the  two  tracts  was  distinct  in  this 
sense,  that  the  Black  interests  owned  exclusivelv  the  lower  tract  and 
the  Bohlen  and  Black  interests  together  owned  the  majority  of  the 
upper  tract. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Bohlen,  begin  with  your  negotiations 
which  finally  culminated  in  the  transaction  with  the  International 
company. 

Mr.  Bohlen.  We,  of  course,  had  this  property,  like  all  properties, 
for  sale,  in  the  hands  of  an  agent — Mr.  Claghorn,  of  Philadelphia. 
We  had  effected  a  sale  of  some  60  acres  immediately  before.  The 
first  intimation  I  had  that  the  Government  was  interested,  or  that  the 
International  Corporation  was  interested,  was  one  night  in  June,  as 
I  remember — my  memory  for  those  particular  dates  is  not  very  spe- 
cific— when  a  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Steinmetz,  of  Philadelphia,  called  me 
on  the  phone  at  my  house  and  asked  me  to  go  with  him  the  next  day 
to  New  York. 

I  met  him  on  the  train,  and  he  then  informed  nui  that  the  people 
whom  he  then  described  as  the  Stone  &  Webster  people  were  interested 
in  this  property  of  ours  for  a  shipbuilding  proposition.  I  went  to  the 
office  of  Stone  &  Webster,  in  the  Equitable  Building,  I  think,  the 
twenty-third  floor,  and  there  met  one  of  the  vice  presidents,  a  Mr. 
Stevens — whether  vice  president  of  the  International  Corporation 
or  of  Stone  &  Webster,  I  really  do  not  know.  The  various  organiza- 
tions run  so  closely  together  that  I  really  do  not  know  which  he 
represented. 
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At  that  time,  apparently,  he  did  not  know  that  any  other  person 
than  myself  was  interested  in  this  land.  Luckily,  however,  Mr. 
Black  was  then  working  under  Mr.  Stettinius,  in  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
in  purchasing  supplies  for  the  allies.  I  got  in  immediate  touch  with 
him,  and  he  came  over. 

At  that  time  we  asked,  as  I  remember  it,  how  much  of  the  land  he 
desired,  and  he  informed  me  he  had  use  only  for  the  upper  400  acres. 
That  land,  as  I  said,  the  bulk  of  it,  was  owned  by  Mr.  Black  and  the 
Bailey  and  McMurtry  interests  in  common.  There  was  a  tract  of  90 
acres  which  was  owned  exclusively  by  Mr.  Black.  We  then  talked 
about  the  price,  and  we  stated  that  we  valued  the  property  at  $2,500 
an  acrei  That  had  been  our  asking  price  up  to  that  time,  except  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Henson. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  your  asking  price  for  the  entire  tract  in 
one  sale  or  was  it  by  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  The  asking  price  of  the  upper  land,  the  land  in 
which  I  was  interested. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  was  that  the  asking  price  in  case  you  sold 
it  all  in  one  transaction  or  in  case  you  sold  5  acres  or  2  acres? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  We  had  expected  to  sell  it  in  small  blocks  to  manu- 
facturing industries,  where  there  was  a  large  demand  for  it,  and  there 
were  a  good  many  negotiations  pending  at  substantially  those  figures, 
some  a  little  higher  and  some  a  little  lower.  Nothing  came  of  those 
negotiations,  of  course,  because  this  property  was  then  sold  to  the 
International  Corporation  at  that  figure.  I  got  the  impression  that 
the  land  was  being  bought  for  the  Government  and  went  away.  I 
demurred  at  the  decrease  from  $2,500  to  $2,000,  which  they  fixed  as 
their  outside  limit.  In  fact,  they  intimated  we  had  better  sell,  not 
only  as  a  patriotic  duty,  but  as,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  compulsion. 
So,  finally,  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Black,  we  agreed  that  while 
it  was  not  what  we  had  hoped  we  would  get  in  the  near  future  if  we 
preserved  the  land  and  sold  it  in  small  lots,  we  would  accept  that 
price.  The  price  actually  fixed,  as  you  will  see  by  the  option,  if 
you  have  it,  was  $2,100  an  acre,  $100  of  which  was  to  go  to  the  ven- 
dees as  commissions  for  their  turning  it  over  and,  as  I  understand, 
acting  as  agents  for  the  Government  in  the  purchase  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  Either  the  International  Corporation  or  Stone  & 
Webster.  The  option  as  signed  will  show,  I  think,  that  it  was  the 
International  Corporation. 

I  have  here  a  rough  plan,  which  I  have  drawn  myself,  showing  the 
relative  positions  oi  the  various  tracts  in  question  [exhibiting  sketch 
to  the  committee].  The  upper  tract,  in  which  we  were  interested, 
contained,  as  I  say,  about  400  acres.  Originally  it  contained  about 
460  acres,  60  acres  having  been  sold  to  Mr.  Henson.  A  large  part  of 
it  had  been  filled,  by  very  favorable  arrangements  we  got  with  the 
American  Dredging  Co.  There  was  a  large  part  of  it  tnat  had  been 
filled  to  an  average  of  10  feet  above  high  water;  at  least  that  was  the 
contract  with  them,  and  we  finally  paid  them  on  that  basis. 

I  might  say  that  at  about  the  end  of  our  water  front  a  Government 
jetty  is  built,  as  you  probably  know,  which  runs  at  an  acute  angle 
with  the  original  river  bank,  cutting  off  the  land  back  of  it  from  the 
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channel.  Our  land  was  all  situated  above  the  channel;  it  was  all 
filled  land,  and  it  lay  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  30-foot  chan- 
nel. 

In  between  the  dike  and  a  part  of  this  land  there  had  been  filling. 
That  gave  to  the  land  immediately  back  of  it,  of  course,  the  same 
access  to  the  deep-water  channel  that  our  fast  land  had. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  dike  in  front  of  your  land? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  There  was  no  Government  jetty  in  front  of  our  land. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  dike  there  ? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  Stone  banks.  That  tract  which  ran  out  to  and  in- 
cluded this  fill  was  included  in  the  400  acres  in  question.  That  tract 
was  owned  exclusively  by  Black,  and  regarded,  as  it  were,  as  a 
substantial  part  of  the  whole  tract,  and  they  arranged  with  us  that 
it  was  to  be  sold  together.  The  other  lane!  he  was  to  sell  himself. 
In  fact,  I  did  not  know  that  the  lower  land  had  been  sold  until  some 
week  or  two  afterwards,  when  I  was  told  that  the  International  Cor- 
poration had  decided  they  needed  more  land  than  they  originally 
thought;  that  they  needed  the  whole  840  acres,  including  Blacks 
as  well  as  ours,  and  they  had  just  made  an  entirely  separate  arrange- 
ment with  Black,  for  which  they  took  another  option. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  terms  were  as  to  his  land! 

Mr.  Bohlen.  I  know  they  were  the  same  as  to  price  as  the  land 
we  had  sold — $2,000  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  And  $100  additional  to  the  agent? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  That  was  never  paid,  or  never  taken  into  account 
In  the  final  settlement,  as  I  understood,  it  had  been  determined  the 
land  would  be  taken  over  directly  by  either  the  International  Cor- 
poration or  one  of  its  subsidiaries.  That  $100  an  acre  was  never 
included  in  the  final  settlement,  and  I  understood  it  was  dropped 
out  of  the  transaction  because  they  had  determined  to  act  as  prin- 
cipals and  not  as  agents. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  frontage  did  your  land  have? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  The  actual  number  of  feet  I  ought  to  know,  but  I 
really,  for  the  moment,  forget.  It  is  a  very  considerable  frontage, 
I  know  •  something  like  2  miles  originally. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  ways  to  be  built  on  land  that  you 
formerly  owned? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  I  understand  the  actual  ways  are  to  be  built  on  that 
land,  and  the  land  bought  from  Mr.  Black  is  being  used  for  the 
"wet  basin,"  so-called,  and  for  fitting-out  shops.  I  have  seen  the 
rough  plans,  but,  of  course,  I  am  not  very  conversant  with  them. 
I  have  never  been  on  the  premises,  although  I  have  been  meaning 
to  go  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  think  $2,000  an  acre  was 
a  fair  value  for  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  We  think  it  was.  We  sold  to  Mr.  Henson — under 
an  option  given  to  him  some  month  or  so  before  we  knew  the  United 
States  Government  was  interested — a  piece  of  land  above  for  the 
$2,000.  That  land  is,  in  some  ways,  not  as  good  as  the  land  we  sold 
to  the  Government,  because  it  was  not  filled.  The  filled  basin 
stopped  a  little  short  of  the  line  of  the  property  sold  to  Mr.  Henson. 
It  nad  proportionately  a  little  more  river  frontage,  which  he  wanted 
because  he  was  buying  the  land  for  a  lumber  yard.  It  included  much 
less  of  Hie  filled  land. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  all  the  land  you  sold  to  the  Government 
above  water  at  high  tide? 

-  Mr.  Bohlen.  All  of  the  front  part  of  it  was.  Some  little  of  the 
back  land  was  low,  but  I  think  all  of  it  was  above  high  water.  The 
front  part  of  it  was,  at  least,  about  10  feet  above  high  water.  I  know 
we  settled,  as  I  say,  with  tne  American  Dredging  Co.  on  the  basis 
approved  by  their  engineers  that  they  would  fill  this  land  to  that 
height. 

f  might  say,  if  I  may  explain  one  thing,  that  a  tract  of  land  of 
this  size  is  only  saleable  in  a  single  tract  until  there  are  railroad 
communications.  About  early  last  spring  the  Westinghouse  Co. 
having  located  its  plant  at  Eddystone,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
desired  to  build  a  spur  from  Chester  through  Eddystone,  and  com- 
ing into  Philadelphia.  We  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  locate  their 
right  of  way  along  back  of  our  property,  so  that  after  the  spring  of 
1917  intsead  of  having  land  which  would  have  had  to  have  railroad 
facilities  brought  to  it  by  the  purchaser,  we  had  a  tract  of  land 
which  had  deep-water  frontage  and  a  certainty  of  railroad  access 
directly  in  the  rear. 

The  moment  we  secured  the  railroad  access  we  were  in  a  position 
to  offer  the  land  not  merely  to  some  large  speculating  company,  but 
to  factories  or  to  businesses  like  the  lumber  business  of  Mr.  Henson, 
and  we  could  then  get  a  verv  much  better  price  than  we  could  have 
before  we  were  certain  of  railroad  communication. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  much  of  this  land  was  under  tidewater! 

Mr.  Bohlen.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  of  it  under  tidewater — 
none  of  it  was  under  tidewater. 

Senator  Vardaman.  When  did  you  have  that  levee  or  dike  built 
[indicating  on  sketch  map]  ? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  That  dike  was  built,  I  suppose,  40  years  ago.  In 
fact,  the  dike  was  the  occasion  of  my  family's  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, because  my  father  and  uncle  loaned  to  Mr.  Black,  who  had 
previously  owned  it,  the  money  to  build  the  dike  with.  They  were 
personal  friends  of  his,  and  he  had  an  idea  that  would  increase  the 
value  of  his  property,  and  we  loaned  the  money  to  him,  and  bought 
in  the  property  on  the  mortgages  that  we  received  as  security  for 
the  money  so  loaned. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  think  the  witness  who  preceded  you  on  the 
stand  testified  that  some  of  this  land,  but  for  this  dike,  at  high  tide 
would  overflow  something  like  8  feet. 

Mr.  Bohlen.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct;  there  may  be  some 
land  in  back  here  [indicating]  along  the  creek  channel  which  would 
be  in  that  position. 

Senator  vardaman.  I  think  he  said  about  300  acres. 

Mr.  Bohlen.  Not  all  that,  because  there  are  only  320  acres  in  that 
whole  tract,  and  this  is  at  least  120  acres  in  this  filled  tract;  that  is 
my  impression.  Also,  a  good  deal  of  it  was  high  land  before  that 
fill  was  made.  We  can  send  to  you — I  am  sure  we  can  get  from  the 
American  Dredging  Co.  a  survey. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  not  necessary. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  there  an  option  outstanding  upon  this 
property  at  the  time  this  option  was  given  to  this  gentleman  ? 
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Mr.  Bohlen.  There  was  not.  There  was  an  option  given  through 
a  man  named  Chasson,  in  New  York,  during  the  autumn  of  1916, 
at  which  time  there  was  no  intimation  that  we  would  get  the  rail- 
road facilities,  which  came  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year.  That 
option  I  myself  had  considerable  hesitancy  in  granting,  and  when 
the  Chasson  interests  failed  to  make  any  payment  on  it  and  asked  an 
extension  we  refused  to  extend  it,  believing  we  had  undervalued  the 
land  therein. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  $2,500  paid  on  that  option? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  I  think  $2,500  was  paid  on  that  option;  something 
of  that  sort. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  option  expired,  when? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  That  option,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  expired  about 
February  or  March — February,  my  impression  is — 1917. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  object,  Mr.  Bohlen,  to  stating  what  that 
option  price  was? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  The  option  price  was  $1,000  an  acre  for  the  entire 
tract.  But  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  say  this:  You  can  under- 
stand that,  as  we  had  determined  to  sell  Black's  interests  and  ours 
together,  there  was  an  arrangement  between  us  for  the  mutual  valu- 
ation of  the  various  tracts,  and  the  amount  which  our  interests  would 
have  received  would  have  been,  as  I  remember  it,  between  $1,200  and 
$1,300  an  acre.  That  was  at  that  time,  including  the  Reeves  tract, 
regarded  as  being  of  considerably  more  value  than  the  lower  land. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  that  option  include  the  entire  846  acres? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  It  included  originally  the  fast  land  within  the  river 
banks,  and  then  was  changed,  as  I  remember  it,  to  include  also  that 
land  between  the  river  bank  and  the  Government  jetty. 

Senator  Johnson.  Does  that  aggregate  846  acres? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  I  think  it  is  846  acres. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  reason  I  mention  that  acreage  is  that  in 
the  contract  of  the  American  International  with  the  Shipping  Board 
the  American  International  states  that  it  has  an  option  for  846  acres, 
constituting  two  tracts,  one  of  440  and  the  other  406, 1  think. 

Mr.  Bohlen.  I  think  that  is  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  the  option  that  existed  up  to  February  or 
March,  1917,  was  upon  the  entire  tract? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  The  identical  land. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  the  option  was  for  $1,000  an  acre? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  $1,000  an  acre. 

Senator  Johnson.  At  what  date  were  these  first  negotiations  with 
anybodv  connected  with  the  American  International? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  In  June. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  remember  the  individual  ? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  The  individual  was  Mr.  Stevens,  the  vice  president, 
the  man  I  saw  in  their  offices,  and  a  Mr.  Connick  was  also  called  in, 
and  one  other  gentleman  whose  name  for  the  moment  escapes  me. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  suggestion  that  there  would  be  $100  fee 
given  for  the  execution  of  the  option  never  was  consummated  ? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  That  was  never  consummated,  so  far  as  I  know.  The 
settlement  was  made  on  the  basis  of  $2,000. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  suggested  that 
there  should  be  a  commission  of  $100  an  acre? 
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Mr.  Bohlen.  I  have  no  idea.  In  fact,  as  I  remember,  that  was  not 
mentioned  at  the  original  conference  I  had.  I  then  left  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Black,  who  was  in  New  York  and  was  thrown  in 
constant  touch  or  was  in  easy  access  to  these  gentlemen.  He  sent  to 
me,  as  I  remember  it,  the  option  with  this  figure  in  it,  with  the  expla- 
nation that  that  was  their  commission. 

Senator  Johnson.  Will  you  state  to  me  the  name  of  the  title  com- 
pany through  which  the  transaction  was  consummated? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  The  Real  Estate  Title  &  Trust  Co..  of  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Bobbins  is  the  executive? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  Mr.  Bobbins  dealt  with  the  whole  matter.  He  was 
the  person  we  saw  throughout.  I  may  say  there  is  at  present  about 
$100,000  now  held  under  an  agreement,  not  paid  to  the  vendors, 
which  is  the  purchase  price  of  the  acreage  which  is  the  result  ot 
filing,  there  being  some  legal  doubt  as  to  whether  the  title  to  those 
fillings  goes  to  the  owners  of  the  land  as  accretions  or  whether  the 
title  to  the  fillings  still  remains  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Pro- 
ceedings are  being  taken  to  try  that  question. 

Senator  Johnson.  Aside  fromthe  acreage  price,  do  you  remember 
the  total  price  that  was  to  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  Well,  it  was  to  be  paid  on  the  acreage,  and  I  remem- 
ber that  the  amount  actually  turned  over  was  something  in  excess 
of  $1,600,000. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  price  stated  in  the  contract  is  $1,706,000. 
There  is  very  little  difference  between  that  and  $2,000;  $2,000  an 
acre  would  be  $1,692,000. 

Mr.  Bohlen.  There  was  perhaps  an  estimate  of  the  acreage,  cor- 
rected by  a  subsequent  survey,  wnich  we  had  made  by  Franklin  & 
Co-  of  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  the  total  price  as  you  recall  it  was  some- 
where between  $1,600,000  and  $1,700,000? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  It  was  based  upon  the  actual  acreage  to  which  the 
title  company  was  convinced  we  had  title  and,  as  I  remember  it, 
was  about  $1,600,000. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether  the  title  company  ob- 
tained any  appraisements  by  real  estate  men  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  would  be  the  object  in  obtaining  such  a 
price  in  this  particular  transaction? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  I  suppose  is  would  be  to  test  whether  the  price 
which  was  asked  was  one  which  should  be  paid.  Of  course,  the  ap- 
praisement of  property  of  this  sort  is  difficult,  because  we  have 
always  believed  it  is  rather  an  exceptional  location,  but  that  is  largely 
a  matter  of  taste  and  of  need. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  there  any  property  adjoining  your  prop- 
erty owned  by  somebody  named  Scott? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  Yes;  there  is  a  property  owned  by  John  Scott,  jr., 
a  large  tract  almost  immediately  below  us. 

Senator  Johnson.  Similar  land? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  Similar  to  the  land  of  the  lower  tract;  not  at  all 
similar,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  land  in  the  upper  tract.  It  had  no 
frontage  upon  the  channel. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  what  that  was  sold  for? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  I  have  no  idea. 
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Senator  Johnson.  In  the  past  couple  of  years  have  any  other  op- 
tions, except  the  one  you  have  described  that  expired  in  February  or 
March,  existed  upon  that  land? 

Mr.  .Bohlen.  No  option.  We  were  in  negotiation  with  the  West- 
inghouse  people  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  they  offered 
$350,000  for  300  acres,  with  the  intimation  that  if  we  would  accept 
$400,000  the  deal  would  be  closed. 

Senator  Johnson.  Neither  to  these  gentlemen  who  suggested  origi- 
nally the  $100  an  acre  commission  nor  to  anybody  else  was  any  com- 
mission paid? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  Except  our  real-estate  broker.  We  have  not  paid 
out  one  cent  to  anybody  connected  with  the  other  side. 

Senator  Johnson.  At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  documents, 
who  represented  the  other  side  and  was  present? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  Mr.  Connick  was  on — and  the  treasurer  and  the  sec- 
retary of,  I  think — the  International  Corporation.  It  may  have  been 
the  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  or  the  American  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corporation;  I  regarded  the  two  as  substan- 
tially one.  To  tell  the  honest  truth,  I  ought  to  have  paid  attention 
to  it,  but  did  not 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Black  execute  transfers  at  the 
same  time? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  office  of  the  Real  Estate 
Title  &  Insurance  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  lands  lying  north  and 
west  of  this  tract  are  improved  ? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  The  land  lying  north  is  the  Fort  Mifflin  property, 
owned  by  the  Government.  The  land  to  the  west,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  not  been  improved.  We  regarded  this  land  as  of  value  for  a 
manufacturing  site  or  for  a  terminal  proposition^  or  for  a  freight-in- 
bulk  proposition,  which  it  was  Mr.  Henson's  desire  to  use  it  for. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Before  this  sale  this  island  was  not  occupied 
at  all,  was  it? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  The  island  was  not  occupied  at  all.  There  was  a 
house  there  in  which  we  permitted  one  of  the  sons  of  the  first  holder 
of  all  to  reside  at  a  nominal  rent,  merely  to  have  some  one  there  to 
act  as  caretaker.  There  were  two  houses — Fred  Black  and  a  man 
named  Dan  Black.  Dan  Black  lived  there,  and  Fred  Black  had  a 
house,  although  he  had  ceased  to  reside  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  runs  to  the  edge  of 
the  tract  ? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  We  granted  a  right  of  way  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Co.  on  their  assurance  to  complete  it  within  a  vear  through  to 
our  property,  in  the  early  spring  of  last  year,  just  after  the  Chasson 
option  had  been  terminated. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  still  got  that  right  of  way? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  They  still  have  that  right  of  way,  and  the  property 
was  sold  subject  thereto. 

The  Chairman.  That  right  of  way  extends  clear  through  the  tract? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  Clear  through  the  tract.  The  tract,  I  understand, 
was  to  be  finally  looped  up  with  the  city  over  a  bridge  to  be  built  in 

the  near  future. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  width  of  that  right  of  way? 
Mr.  Bohlen.  Sixty-six  feet,  which  they  insisted  upon. 
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Senator  Johnson.  At  the  time  of  the  consummation  of  the  trans- 
action did  you  execute  an  option  or  did  you  convey  the  title? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  In  September,  or  the  beginning  of  October,  we  con- 
veyed the  land  outright 

Senator  Johnson.  But  originally  they  had  an  option? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  They  had  an  option  for  some  three  months. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  any  interest  in  the  land  now? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  Not  the  slightest. 

Senator  Johnson.  Or  any  interest  in  any  proceeds  to  be  derived 
from  it? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  Except  the  purchase  price  that  has  been  paid.  That 
exhausted  all  my  interest  in  the  land. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  you  have  retained  no  interest  in  rents,  in 
profits,  or  any  other  part  of  the  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  In  no  way,  shape,  or  form. 

Senator  Johnson.  So  far  as  you  know,  did  Mr.  Black  part  with  his 
title  absolutely  ? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  He  parted  with  his  title  absolutely,  as  I  understand. 
Of  course  I  know  nothing  about  the  transaction  which  led  to  that 
sale;  I  took  no  part  in  it.  I  was  surprised  that  they  desired  the  rest 
of  the  island. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  first  intimation  came  to  you  from  whom? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  The  first  intimation  came  to  me  from  a  Mr.  Stein- 
inetz,  of  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  is  he?     A  real  estate  man? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  No;  he  has  been  dealing  in  land — he  owns  some 
terminal  properties  himself  which  he  has  just  sold  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Eailroad.  I  do  not  know  what  his  connection  with  the  Inter- 
national Corporation  is  or  whether  he  has  any. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  apparently  representing  them,  was  he? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  He  merely  intimated  they  were  interested,  and  took 
me  on  to  see  them.  At  that  time,  as  I  say,  he  did  not  seem  to  know 
that  Mr.  Black  had  any  interest  in  the  matter.  It  was  the  first  inti- 
mation I  had  that  the  Government  or  the  International  Corporation 
was  interested  in  it.  I  had  been  given  to  understand  it  was  useless 
to  offer  it  to  the  Government,  as  they  had  determined  to  build  their 
vards  in  New  York  Harbor.  I  had  discussed  it  with  our  agent,  and 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  intended  to  build  their  yards 
in  New  York  Harbor,  and  it  was  useless  to  offer  it  to  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  was  your  agent? 

Mr.  Bohlen.  William  C.  Claghorn,  of  1218  Chestnut  Street.  I 
regret  that  I  had  to  go  out  of  town  yesterday  afternoon,  and  I  did 
not  receive  the  telegram  which  was  sent  me  intimating  that  you 
would  be  glad  to  have  them  come  down  as  well.  I  do  not  think  they 
could  add  anything  to  what  I  say,  but  they  said  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  come  down  if  you  desired  them  to. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  I  know,  we  will  not  need  them,  unless 
Senator  Johnson  wants  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  No;  I  do  not  care  to  have  them  come. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Bohlen. 

Mr.  Bohlen.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  opportunity  of 
putting  on  record  my  connection  with  the  affair. 

(Thereupon,  at  2.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to 
meet  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Monday,  February  11,  1918.) 
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MONDAY,  FEBBTTABY  11,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Eansdell  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Eansdell  (acting  chairman),  Vardaman,  Martin, 
Nelson,  Jones,  Sherman,  Harding,  and  Johnson. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Senator  Fletcher,  the  chairman,  is  ill  to-day 
and  has  asked  me  to  preside. 

Mr.  Gompers,  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
is  present,  and  unless  the  committee  wishes  to  do  otherwise  we  will 
hear  Mr.  Gompers  first    Is  there  any  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  Gompers,  the  committee  is  ready  to  hear  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  SAMUEL  GOMPEES,  PRESIDENT  AMERICAN 

FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 

Senator  Eansdell  (continuing).  Mr.  Gompers,  we  understood  that 
you  would  like  to  make  a  statement  to-day  before  the  committee,  and 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own  way.^ 

You  are  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  I  believe,  the  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Eansdell.  And  your  residence  is  in  this  city,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Actually;  legally  my  residence  is  in  New  York  City. 
The  headquarters  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  located 
here  in  Washington,  and  my  duties  require  me  to  be  here  most  of 
the  time. 

As  a  member  also  of  the  advisory  commission  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  I  am  required  to  give  some  service  here;  and  that  is 
an  additional  reason  for  my  being  so  much  in  Washington. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Will  you  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Gom- 
pers, to  make  whatever  statement  you  would  like  to  make  before 
the  committee? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  perhaps  there  is  no 
word  that  would  better  fit  the  reason  tor  my  asking  to  be  heard  than 
the  word  "resentment";  resentment  against  the  imputations  that 
are  constantly  being  cast  by  one  person  and  another  upon  the  work- 
ing people  of  the  United  States.    Our  country  and  our  Government, 
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our  industries  and  our  system  of  transportation  have  all,  in  a  very 
brief  period,  been  transposed  from  a  peace  footing  to  a  war  basis; 
and  to  imagine  that  all  this  wonderful  change  could  have  been  ac- 
complished without  some  mishap  or  some  mistake  or  something  fall- 
ing down  somewhere  is  expecting  the  impossible. 

And  I  say  this  for  everybody  .without  the  exclusion  of  any  group 
of  people  in  the  United  States :  First,  in  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned, 
there  is  the  haphazard  claim  of  the  shortage  of  labor,  when  any  one 
who  is  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  knows  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  in  the  United  States,  even  at  this  time,  as  what  is 
known  as  a  shortage  of  labor. 

What  exists  is  a  maladjustment  of  labor — the  inability  to  utilize 
the  men  and  the  women  as  may  be  necessary  and  as  are  needed  in  the 
work  and  at  the  locations  where  they  can  find  employment. 

I  am  quite  confident  that  I  am  within  the  limit  of  truth  when  I 
say  that  there  are  not  less  than  1,000,000,  and  perhaps  a  million  and  a 
half,  of  workmen  in  the  United  States  now  unemployed.  And  I  wiU 
give  one  or  two  reasons  or  causes  for  their  nonemployment  other  than 
what  would  in  peace  times  be  regarded  as  normal  causes : 

One  is  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  for  war  needs, 
has  practically  stopped  building  construction— office  buildings,  apart- 
ment buildings,  homes,  in  which  iron,  steel,  or  large  quantities  of 
wood — timber — enter.  As  a  consequence  of  the  priority  claim  of  the 
Government  for  those  materials,  the  construction  of  office  buildings 
and  large  apartments  has  come  to  a  standstill,  and  the  workmen 
usually  engaged  in  the  construction  of  those  buildings  have  been  and 
are  now  unemployed. 

There  are  fully  50  per  cent— and  my^  information  is  that  the  per- 
centage exceeds  60— of  the  bricklayers  in  the  United  States  who  are 
unemployed.  The  painters,  plasterers,  lathers,  and  men  in  the  inci- 
dental trades  are  unemployed. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  Gompers,  in  passing,  if  it  will  not  interrupt 
ou — I  do  not  desire  to  interrupt  you — but  I  should  like  to  ask  this: 
s  that  a  condition  incident  to  the  winter  season  or  was  that  true  last 
fall,  while  the  building  trades  could  be  employed  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  is  due  entirely  to  the  priority  claims  and  de- 
mands of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  iron,  steel,  and 
wood  lines.  The  inclement  weather  and  the  severity  of  the  winter 
would  have  had  that  effect,  even  in  normal  times,  but  this  condition 
existed  long  before  the  winter  began— months  before. 

Senator  Harding.  What  I  was  trying  to  ^et  at  was,  that  we  have 
had  described  to  us  the  diminution  of  the  building  trades,  and  I  was 
just  curious  to  know  if  the  suspension  in  the  building  trades  had  been 
felt  last  fall,  before  winter  came  on,  or  whether  it  was  due,  in  part, 
to  weather  conditions. 

Mr.  Gompers.  It  was  due  entirely  to  the  war  conditions  and  the 
needs  of  the  Government,  and  was  felt  and  existed  before  the  winter 
season  began. 

In  addition,  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  employees  in 
the  needle  trades  who  are  unemployed. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  what  trades! 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  needle  trades ;  that  is,  particularly  in  the  ladies' 
garment-making  trades.    There  are  several  causes  to  which  that  is 
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attributable.  One  is  the  greater  economy  exercised  by  women  in  the 
purchasing  of  ladies9  wear,  skirts,  suits,  cloaks,  etc.  Then,  another 
reason  is  this — the  comparative  plainness  of  the  dresses  of  women  as 
compared  to  the  more  ornamental  clothing  that  they  wore  in  previous 
times.  Then,  there  is  the  further  reason  that  the  Government  has 
practically  commandeered,  or  put  its  prior  claim  on,  cloth — on  all 
character  of  cloth  to  be  used,  or  to  be  manufactured,  of  a  particular 
pattern  and  weight,  for  Army  uniforms — all  of  which  has  brought 
about  a  state  of  unemployment  among  the  needleworkers,  and  par- 
ticularly the  needleworkers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  women's 
wear,  so  that  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity  alone  there  are,  and  have 
been  for  four  or  five  months,  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  unem- 
ployed in  those  trades.  And  the  conditions  that  exist  in  New  York 
in  regard  to  unemployment  exist  in  nearly  every  industrial  center  of 
the  country. 

And  there  are  others  unemployed  for  other  reasons.  I  do  not  want 
to  go  through  the  whole  gamut  in  order  to  illustrate  the  point. 
What  I  have  already  stated  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  condition  of 
which  I  am  speaking. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  the  organizations  of  labor  have  co- 
operated together,  so  that  there  is  now  an  agency  in  the  department — 
and  it  is  growing — by  which,  to  use  the  vernacular  expression  of 
labor,  the  workman  and  the  job  may  be  brought  together.  And  we 
are  all  in  hopes  that  this  will  work,  and  we  are  confident  that  it  will 
for  all  time  remove  this  constant  harping  upon  the  alleged  shortage 
of  labor,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  nothmg  more  or  less  than  the 
maladjustment  of  labor,  the  inability  to  bring  the  work  and  the  man 
together — at  least  up  to  this  time. 

In  some  of  the  trades  there  are  being  drawn,  or  some  of  the  un- 
skilled workmen  are  being  drawn,  into  the  establishments  where  they 
need  additional  help ;  ana  instead  of  it  being  true,  as  has  been  alleged, 
that  the  working  people  are  increasing  certain  specific  rules  which 
may  bring  about  a  diminution  of  production  by  the  workers,  the  fact 
is  that  the  workers;  in  the  organized  capacity  at  least,  have  not  only 
tendered  their  services  but  have  put  that  tender  into  practical  form — 
which  is  being  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  and,  in  addition  to  being 
used  by  the  employers,  is  being  used  as  an  argument  against  the 
workers  themselves — a  state  of  facts  to  which  I  hope  to  call  your 
attention  before  I  have  concluded. 

I  think  I  ought,  at  this  juncture,  to  refer  to  some  of  the  projects, 
or  at  least  one  of  the  projects,  which  have  been  proposed  as  a  remedy 
for  the  so-called,  or  alleged,  shortage  of  labor,  and  that  is  the  bring- 
ing into  this  country  of  50,000  or  100,000  or  200,000  Chinese  workers. 

Now,  I  say  that  that  scheme,  as  it  now  appears  before  the  public, 
has  changed  somewhat  in  so  far  as  those  who  are  standing  sponsor 
for  it  are  concerned.  It  is  now  more  than  a  year  ago  when  the 
Chinese  Six  Companies,  of  California,  sent  a  telegram  of  about  2,000 
words  to  Washington  urging  that  project.  It  was  sent,  I  think,  to  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  by  the  council  referred  to  the  ad- 
visory commission,  and  in  turn  referred  to  me  for  consideration  and 
report. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Gompers,  will  you  permit  me  to  interrupt  you 
there?    Who  are  those  Six  Companies  ro  whom  you  refer? 
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Mr.  Gompers.  The  Chinese  Six  Companies  are  a  corporation  of 
Chinese  and  others  who  have  taken  under  their  wing  the  importation 
of  Chinese,  either  lawfully  or  unlawfully. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  it  an  organized  company — is  it  incorporated,  I 
mean? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Where  are  its  headquarters? 

Mr.  Gompers.  In  California. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes;  in  San  Francisco. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  incorporated,  Senator  Johnson? 

Senator  Johnson.  I  really  do  not  know.  The  Chinese  are  an 
empire  within  an  empire,  and  there  are  various  tongs  for  their  Gov- 
ernment, and  then  there  are  these  companies,  and  these  companies 
determine  the  various  Chinese  activities  of  all  of  the  Chinese  resi- 
dents in  this  country,  and  those  Chinese  who  did  not  come  to  this 
country  until  they  became  thoroughly  anglicized  yield  just  as  ready 
an  obedience  to  their  tongs  and  to  their  companies — a  much  more 
ready  obedience,  indeed — than  they  do  to  the  Government  itself.  So 
that  when  the  Six  Companies  wired,  as  Mr.  Gompers  has  stated,  they 
acted  for  the  Chinese  generally. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  do  you  call  it? 

Senator  Johnson.  This  particular  organization  is  called  the 
"  Chinese  Six  Companies." 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  I  mean  the  tongs. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  the  tongs  are  a  different  sort  of  organi- 
zation, in  which  they  decree  life  and  death  as  well. 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  do  not  do  that  here,  do  they  ?  They  do 
not  do  that  in  California,  do  they? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Wherever  the  interest  of  the  Chinese  Six  Companies 
warrants  it  their  jurisdiction  is  international,  and  their  activities  are 
just  as  extensive. 

Senator  Harding.  It  reaches  from  coast  to  coast,  does  it  not? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  tongs,  I  may  say — and  I  think  Senator  Johnson 
will  agree  with  me  as  to  that— are  secret  orders,  each  of  which 
determines  its  relation  to  its  members  as  well  as  to  the  other  tongs  or 
secret  orders,  and  also  the  relations  between  the  employers  and  the 
Chinese  and  their  relations  with  other  peoples  and  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  the  feuds  existing  between  the  differ- 
ent tongs  in  the  past  have  been  of  such  an  intense  character  that  the 
killing  of  certain  individuals,  or  officers,  or  representatives  of  tongs, 
has  been  a  matter  of  common  procedure  in  California  and  at  least 
other  cities  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Senator  Ransdeu*  Do  you  know  whether  those  Six  Companies 
have  an  official  recognition  from  the  Chinese  Government  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  But  they  are  very  rich  and 
powerful^  and  they  exact  tribute  and  collect  it  in  advance  from 
every  Chinaman  who  lands  within  the  United  States,  whether  within 
the  law  or  in  violation  of  law.  And  in  discussing  this  feature  it 
may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
regime  and  the  practice  as  they  have  been,  the  Chinamen  who  are 
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in  the  United  States  in  full  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  law  are 
held  just  as  much  under  the  power  of  these  companies  as  any  others. 
So  that  it  is  not  difficult  on  their  part  to  manipulate  things  so  that 
the  man  who  is  lawfully  here  in  tne  United  States  may  be  charged 
with  being  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law ;  and  hence  it  i9 
necessary  for  him  to  make  his  peace  with  those  companies. 

Senator  Ransdeix.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  the  significance 
of  the  term  "  Six  Companies  "  ?  Is  it  really  one  organization,  or  is 
it  six  organizations  altogether? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  can  not  give  you  the  authentic  information  upon 
that  point ;  I  can  only  give  you  the  information  as  it  has  come  to  me, 
and  that  is  that  they  were  different  companies,  and  that  they  merged 
into  one  company  called  the  Chinese  Six  Companies. 

Now,  after  that  open  offer  from  the  Six  Companies  there  came  the 
same  character  of  offers  and  propositions  from  different  sources, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  would  send  some  sort  of  a  representative  to 
me  to  get  my  consent  or  my  approval  of  the  scheme,  etc.  I  do  not 
know  that  that  is  quite  essential,  of  course;  but  they  wanted  to 
inveigle  me  into  giving  my  approval  of  it. 

The  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  I,  with  my  associates,  believe  that 
such  a  proposition  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme..  We  have  enough  of 
a  race  problem  in  the  United  States  to  meet  and  to  solve;  and  we 
have  not  solved  it,  and  we  are  not  solving  it ;  and  it  is  still  with  us. 
And  how  it  would  be  possible  to  solve  it  if  there  were  to  be  two  or 
three  or  five  millions  of  Chinese  come  to  the  United  States — how  we 
would  solve  that  problem  in  that  case  is  something  to  make  us  pause. 

We  have  seen  where  the  Chinamen  went;  they  have  never  quit. 
We  have  seen  where  the  Japanese  went;  and  they  do  not  quit.  There 
are  about  300,000  people  in  Hawaii;  there  are  now,  I  am  reliably 
informed,  over  125,000  Japanese  there,  and  they  are  not  going  to  quit. 
And  then,  in  addition  to  all  that,  there  is  the  problem  that  during 
the  period  while  they  are  here,  if  they  are  permitted  to  come  and 
should  come  here,  that  they  would  be  a  great  cause  for  dissension 
among  the  American  workers  and  would  arouse  great  discontent 
among  them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  have  you  any  idea  that  any  such  permis- 
sion would  be  granted  by  Congress  or  any  other  power  m  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Senator,  let  me  say  this:  That  when  the  House  of 
Representatives  pass  an  amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill  such  as 
is  contained  in  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Borland,  and  when  the  Senate 
committee  reports  such  a  proposition  favorably,  I  do  not  know  to 
what  lengths  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  may  not  feel  im- 
pelled to  go. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  was  not  that  a  mere  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents,  while  this — the  importation  of  Chinamen  into  this  coun- 
try— threatens  the  integrity  and  the  purity  of  the  race,  which  would 
necessarily  result  in  the  downfall  of  our  Government  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  civilization  ?  I  can  not  think  of  anybody  so  thoughtless 
as  to  favor  anything  that  would  be  quite  so  disastrous  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  that  assurance.  We  do 
know  that  many  years  ago — over  half  a  century  ago — the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  by  specific  treaty,  permitted  the  Chinese — the 
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collies — to  come  to  the  United  States.  And  what  has  been  done  in 
the  past  is  likely  to  be  done  again  unless  attention  is  called  to  it  and 
protest  against  it  is  made. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  agree  with  you  that  anything  is  liable  to 
happen  now. 

Senator  Harding.  Had  you  finished  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Gompers? 
I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  if  you  had  finished  on  that.  I  have  as- 
sumed from  such  discussion  as  I  have  heard  that  this  proposition  has 
applied  only  to  farm  labor.  I  would  like  to  get  the  viewpoint  of 
labor  as  to  a  method  of  obtaining  relief  for  the  acute  situation  of 
labor  on  the  farms.    Would  you  mind  giving  that  to  the  committee! 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  will  do  so  as  best  I  can.  Last  year,  when  there  was 
published  broadcast  the  demand  for  labor  on  the  farms,  during  the 
gathering  of  the 

Senator  Harding  (interposing).  Harvest. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Harvest,  the  farmers  were  supplied  with  men,  espe; 
cially  young  men;  and  upon  inquiry  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
having  the  matter  of  supplying  workmen  in  charge,  the  answer  came 
back  that  there  had  not  been  any  request  for  labor  of  any  kind  that 
the  department  was  unable  to  fulfill. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  set  a  price  for  wheat  of 
$2.20 ;  that  is  far  above  any  price  which  has  been  placed  at  any  time 
on  it,  even  bv  the  farmers  themselves.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  have 
the  appearance  of  being  in  opposition  to  the  farmers  in  getting  the 
very  best  that  they  can  secure ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  with  the  farmers 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  substantial  return  for  their  service  to 
society.  * 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  meet  the 
demand  necessary  to  supply  labor  to  cultivate  and  reap  the  harvests 
upon  our  farms. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Gompers,  I  was  at  a  meeting  three  or  four 
days  ago  where  a  number  of  farmers  spoke,  and  they  said  that  the 
situation  was  very  critical  just  at  this  time,  and,  among  other  things, 
this  statement  was  made:  That  in  the  State  of  New  York  at  this 
time  there  are  over  $4,000,000  worth  of  farm  products  in  the  fields — 
now  in  the  ground — that  could  not  be  gathered  owing  to  the  shortage 
of   labor.     They    described    the    making   desperate    efforts — every 

f)ossible  and  every  imaginable  effort  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
abor. 

I  know  nothing  whatever  personally  about  the  accuracy  of  those 
statements;  but  those  farmers  came  here  from  almost  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  they  claimed  to  represent  31  States,  and  they 
said  that  labor  was  very  short  on  the  farms,  and  they  were  predict- 
ing terrible  conditions  among  the  American  people  this  year  owing 
to  that  shortage  of  labor  to  harvest  the  crops. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Speaking  of  the  fanner  as  a  farmer  and  the  service 
he  performs  for  society,  he  is  probably  a  little  different  in  his  atti- 
tude from  that  he  takes  as  an  employer  of  labor.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  is  not  very  much  better  as  an  employer  of  labor  than  the 
employers  in  industry,  and  they  would  like  very  much  to  have  a 
surplus  army  of  unemployed  from  whom  they  can  draw  at  any 
time,  for  any  wage,  and  to  work  at  any  old  start  so  long  as  they  can 
get  them.    In  his  attitude  as  a  farmer  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with 
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him,  but  with  his  attitude  as  an  employer  of  labor  I  think  we  are 
very  much  at  variance. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Well,  the  speakers  at  that  meeting  to  which  I 
refer  claim  to  be  farmers  themselves.  Several  of  them  said  that 
they  were  men  who  owned  farms  and  their  boys  have  been  drafted 
into  the  Army,  that  they  were  too  old  to  work  the  farms  them- 
selves and  they  could  not  get  anybody  to  take  their  farms  and  work 
them.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  stating  the  situation  cor- 
rectly or  not.  In  mv  own  State  of  Louisiana,  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  plenty  of  labor  fust  at  this  time.  If  I  were  put  on  the  witness 
stand,  I  would  say  that  we  have  all  the  farm  labor  that  we  need  down 
there  in  that  immediate  section.  But  these  men  were  here  represent- 
ing a  number  of  States,  and  they  made  those  statements  at  this 
last  meeting  in  this  city. 

Senator  Nelson.  Your  labor  down  there  in  Louisiana  is  all  col- 
ored labor,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yes;  where  I  live  it  is,  but  we  have  a  great 
many  white  people  engaged  in  farming  in  Louisiana.  I  believe 
there  were  no  Louisiamans  at  that  meeting,  and  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  shortage  of  farm  labor  in  my  own  State.  But  this  seemed 
to  be  a  fairly  representative  gathering  at  that  meeting;  there  were 
men  there  from  various  sections  of  the  South,  as  well  as  men  from 
Ohio,  New  York,  New  England,  and  various  other  parts  of  the 
Union. 

Senator  Harding.  What  I  was  trying  to  bring  out,  Mr.  Gompers, 
was  this:  While  it  may  be  true  that  there  has  been  no  application 
by  a  great  number  of  farmers  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  tne  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  from  States  throughout  the  North  are  receiving 
appeals  after  appeals  for  some  relief  from  the  labor  situation  on  the 
farms ;  and  in  many  cases  there  is  the  implied  warning  that,  without 
some  assurance  of  relief,  the  planting  will  not  be  up  to  expectations. 
Well,  I  have  little  patience  with  that. 

But  what  I  want  to  get  at,  Mr.  Gompers,  is  that  you  have  said 
there  is  an  abundance  01  labor.  How  can  we  secure  that  labor,  or  a 
portion  of  it,  for  the  American  farm — because  Senators  must  be  able 
to  answer  those  inquiries? 

Mr.  Gompers.  In  the  State  of  New  York — since  that  State  has 
been  mentioned — there  is  a  system  of  employment  agencies;  that  is, 
for  industry,  agriculture,  and  transportation. 

The  reports  of  that  employment  agency  show  that  the  demands 
have  been  filled.  Of  course,  no  one  can  foretell  what  is  to  come; 
but  if  the  farmers  will  present  their  needs  to  the  labor  agencies,  the 
employment  agencies,  and  the  demands  can  not  be  filled,  then,  of 
course,  the  question  arises,  how  can  they  be  filled?  And  then  it  will 
be  time  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  fill  them. 

But  until  it  has  proven  that  those  needs  for  labor  can  not  be 
filled,  it  is  simply  academic  and  speculative  to  attempt  to  discuss 
the  question  in  a  positive  way.  I  nave  already  called  attention  to 
numbers  of  men  and  women  who  are  unemployed  and  who  can  be 
made  available,  and  who  would  be  willing  to  work  at  any  trade,  or 
any  occupation. 

Senator  Sherman.  Mr.  Gompers,  I  was  at  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  farmers  of  an  entire  State,  in  the  month  of  January. 
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The  State  lies  adjacent  to  New  York  City.  The  farmers  almost 
unanimously  said  that  they  approached  the  State  labor  agencies  and 
the  Government  at  Washington  in  the  matter,  and  in  response  to 
their  requests  the  records  will  show  that  both  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Federal  authorities — that  their  demands  or  requests  for  labor  were 
filled;  but  without  an  exception,  the  farmers  said  that  the  men, 
after  they  had  reached  the  farms,  manifested  one  of  two  tendencies — 
either  they  did  not  know  how  to  work,  or  they  did  not  want  to 
work. 

The  records  of  that  are  kept,  Mr.  Gompers;  it  was  at  a  meeting 
held  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  23d  of  January,  1918,  as  I  remember 
the  date.  The  farmers,  without  exception,  whom  I  heard  report  on 
the  situation  at  that  meeting,  said  that  last  year,  during  the  harvest 
season,  of  the  men  that  were  sent  in  response  to  their  requests,  some 
would  not  work.  One  farmer  that  I  recall  particularly  reported 
that  four  men,  who  came  there,  worked  all  the  way  from  half  an 
hour,  the  shortest  time,  to  about  a  month,  the  longest  time;  that 
they  would  not  get  up  in  the  mornings;  that  they  would  not  do 
chores;  that  they  would  not  obey  any  directions  for  the  care  of  stock 
and  the  like,  ana  that  some  of  them  were  drunken;  some  manifested 
no  disposition  to  want  to  learn  anything;  and  that  generally,  in 
response  to  their  requests,  the  character  of  men  sent  to  them,  as  to 
their  disposition  to  work  or  their  knowledge  of  how  to  do  work,  was 
so  unsatisfactory  that  they  had  given  up  the  plan  entirely. 

Senator  Ransdell.  May  I  just  say  one  other  thing  before  you 
answer  that,  Mr.  Gompers?  At  this  meeting  that  I  attended  I  re- 
member distinctly  that  a  very  intelligent  man  from  Herkimer 
County,  N.  Y.,  made  the  statement  that  he,  and  I  think  he  said  also 
the  director  of  agriculture  of  that  State,  had  united  in  carrying  up 
to  the  central  portion  of  the  State  at  one  time  4,000  laborers  from 
New  York  City  to  assist  them  in  carrying  on  their  farm  work ;  and 
they  had  to  pay  a  good  deal  of  money  to  get  them  there;  and  he 
said  that  every  last  one  of  them,  except  one,  left  within  24  hours 
after  they  got  there ;  only  one  stayed. 

Senator  Sherman.  In  the  case  that  I  spoke  of,  the  farmer  said  that 
the  laborer  tfho  stayed  there  a  month  cost  the  farmer  $75  in  cash, 
and  that  his  work  was  practically  worthless  the  whole  of  the  time. 

Of  course,  these  are  not  the  conditions  that  I  want  to  find;  but 
the  records  will  show  that  those  men  were  sent  out,  but  the  records 
do  not  show  the  practical  results  of  the  effort;  and  I  want  to  know 
some  way  of  bridging  that  practical  difficulty  and  of  getting  some- 
body to  do  farm  work  after  they  get  out  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Now,  may  I  say  this?  I  think  we  all  know  that 
there  has  been  considerable  extension  of  farming  activity  in  the  last 
year. 

Senator  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  reports  which  have  reached  me  show  that 
farmers  either  made  little  effort,  or  that  there  were  no  facilities  to 
find  even  decent  housing  conditions  or  homes  for  the  men  whom  they 
brought  to  their  farms;  that  men  were  given  the  coarsest  food,  in 
addition,  and  that  created  a  great  deal  of  discontent  and  inability 
to  work  oy  reason  of  having  no  housing. 

The  same  thing  applies,  in  large  part,  to  industry.  A  few  months 
ago  an  advertisement  appeared  in  a  Newark,  N.  J.,  newspaper,. 
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saying:  "Wanted,  any  number  of  carpenters  to  work  in  Baltimore; 
union  wages  and  union  hours  guaranteed;  work  guaranteed."- 

Two  men  were  at  a  certain  place  to  receive  applicants,  and  within 
24  hours  800  carpenters  appeared  at  the  rendezvous.  They  paid  $2 
apiece  for  the  purpose  of  enrolling  themselves  in  that  contingent  of 
carpenters  to  go  to  Baltimore.  They  were  put  on  a  train,  and  when 
they  reached  Baltimore  there  was  not  a  job  to  be  found  for  any  one 
of  them. 

Now,  those  two  men  that  engaged  them  were  arrested  and  pun- 
ished— at  least  they  were  threatened  with  punishment.  But  I  only 
mention  this  one  instance  to  show  that,  at  nrst,  even  among  the  car- 
penters who  were  then  largely  employed  upon  the  cantonment  work, 
800  of  them  in  a  single  city  enrolled  within  24  hours,  and  gave  $2 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  job. 

It  is  a  common  practice  that  is  even  now  in  vogue  that  men  are 
advertised  for  and  go  to  places  to  find  work,  and  when  they  get  there, 
in  nearly  every  instance  they  find  no  work  for  them  to  do,  and  are 
lying  around  there  idle;  in  some  instances  they  are  unable  to  get 
back  to  where  they  came  from,  and  for  those  who  do  find  work  there 
are  no  places  to  sleep — no  places  for  them  to  get  shelter. 

Senator  Sherman.  Do  you  think  that  applies  to  farm  labor,  Mr. 
Gompers? 

Mr.  Gomters.  Probably  not  to  that  same  extent,  but  the  condition 
does  exist;  and  I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  reports  were 
made  to  rac  of  that  state  of  affairs. 

About  seven  months  ago  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  advisory 
commission  the  question  of  housing  workmen  in  the  industrial  plants 
engaged  in  war  work.  The  commission  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The  matter  was  referred  to  my 
committee  on  labor,  including  the  conservation  and  welfare  of  the 
workers. 

I  appointed  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Hiss,  an  expert  on  the 
subject  of  housing;  he  is  a  builder  and  an  architect  and  a  man  of 
broad  vision  and  practical  understanding.  He  made  an  extensive 
and  intensive  study  and  survey  of  the  subject  and  made  a  report 
which  showed  the  actual  conditions  as  they  existed. 

I  brought  that  to  the  attention  of  the  commission.  The  commis- 
sion had  a  four-days'  hearing  of  experts,  of  builders,  of  architects, 
of  presidents  of  companies,  superintendents  and  foremen,  etc.,  all 
of  them  showing  the  awful  conditions  which  prevailed  owing  to  the 
lack  of  housing  facilities  for  workmen. 

The  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  President  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed; the  largest  and  the  most  practical  builder  in  America  was 
made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  make  an  investigation.  An  inves- 
tigation was  made  and  a  report  was  submitted  within  10  days  giving 
all  of  the  data,  all  of  the  information  which  had  been  collected  and 
all  which  they  could  collect,  and  setting  forth  not  only  the  problem 
but  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and  up  to  this  moment  Congress  has 
not  acted. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  we  have  acted,  so  far  as  the  shipbuilding 
program  is  concerned.  We  passed  a  bill  some  days  ago  providing 
for  housing  shipbuilding  employees,  and  before  that  bill  was  passed 
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the  Shipping  Board  had  already  taken  steps  toward  meeting  that 
situation. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes;  but  the  bill  is  pending  in  the  House;  it  has 
uot  yet  been  passed  by  the  House. 

Senator  Sherman.  The  housing  conditions  have  been  very  bad  in 
many  places,  in  industrial  lines,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Gompers.  So  far — up  to  this  very  minute — not  a  house  has 
been  built  in  which  the  men  can  work  and  sleep  and  rest.  % 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Gompers,  are  you 
not,  that  in  two  yards  the  building  program  is  already  under  wayt 
even  without  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  was  done  without  authority  of  law.  The  proj- 
ect of  building  houses  for  the  convenience,  for  the  shelter,  ana  for 
the  rest  of  the  workmen — that  does  not  exist.  Even  in  the  case  of 
those  two,  where  you  say  they  are  in  course  of  construction,  they 
are  not  now  habitable. 

Senator  Harding.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  I  only  cited  that  case 
to  show  you  that  this  committee  has  responded  to  the  needs  of  the 
situation,  and  that  the  necessary  law  to  meet  that  situation  has  been 
enacted,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  or  with  any  member  of  Congress.  I  am  merely  try- 
ing to  place  before  you  gentlemen  the  conditions  which  exist  and 
to  support  what  I  stated  in  the  beginning  was  the  reason  for  the 
resentment  which  we  feel  against  being  made  the  "goat"  for  what- 
ever failure  there  may  be  in  fulfilling  the  war  program.  You 
gentlemen  and  I 

Senator  Johnson  (interposing).  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you, 
but  I  was  going  to  say  that  you  are  absolutely  correct,  so  far  as  the 
housing  program  is  concerned.  There  has  been  absolutely  no  vision 
in  anybody  connected  with  the  administration  concerning  the  execu- 
tion or  the  consummation  of  that  program,  until  this  committee,  by 
its  investigation,  developed  the  subject,  and  then  proceeded,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  to  carry  out  the  particular  plan  which  you 
suggest. 

Senator  Jones.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  in  that  connection, 
Mr.  Gompers:  Did  the  Council  of  National  Defense  report  or  make 
any  recommendation  to  Congress,  or  did  any  one  who  was  connected 
with  that  investigation  submit  any  report  to  Congress,  or  suggestion, 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done?  I  will  say  that  T  have  not  heard  of  any 
such  report  or  suggestion  myself. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  can  not  say.  I  do  know  this,  that  the  council  and 
the  commission  felt  very  keenly  that  something  ought  to  be  done. 
We  thought  that  the  council  and  the  commission,  either  or  both,  did 
not  have  the  power  to  do  anything- 

Senator  Jones  (interposing).  Then  they  should  have  suggested 
to  Congress  the  needs  and  the  necessity  for  having  the  power  to 
do  something,  and  what  ought  to  be  done;  and  I  think  that  Con- 
gress would  then  have  acted,  and  this  committee  would  have  acted. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  council  or  the  commission, 
but  I  want  to  lay  before  you  this  fact :  That  you  gentlemen  and 
I  have  been  suffering  inconveniences  and  making  sacrifices  because 
of  the  war.     But  we  have  places — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — in 
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which  we  can  lay  down  our  heads  and  get  some  rest,  if  we  have  the 
opportunity  of  getting  it.  But  those  men  are  workmen  who  are 
drawn  from  one  place  to  another,  to  a  central  point,  and  they  go 
there  and  go  to  work,  and  then  they  are  put  in  stables,  in  garages, 
and  for  some  of  them  there  are  not  places  at  all.  Now,  those  men 
can  do  that  for  a  night  or  two,  but  they  can  not  continue  to  do  that 
and  work. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  your  committee,  Mr.  Gompers,  or  thib 
committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, or  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  to  any  other  person  in  au- 
thority ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  It  was  reported  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
and  to  the  President,  and  to  the  advisory  commission. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  received  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Gentlemen,  I  would  rather  that  you  do  not  put  me 
in  the  position  of  the  critic,  or  the  defender  of  anybody.  I  want 
simply  to  lay  before  you  the  facts  as  they  are.  and  show  you  the 
causes  for  the  conditions  which  exist  and  T  am,  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  say  so,  the  spokesman  for  these  men.  And  not  only  are  they  made 
to  suffer,  but  inv  associates  and  T  are  made  to  suffer,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  through  criticism  that  is  wholly  un- 
justified.   I  want  to  present  the  conditions  here. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  the  answer  to  that  is  the  information 
which  your  committee  gathered  had  not  been  given  to  the  public,  so 
far  as  we  know. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Senator  Vardaman,  those  facts  were  submitted  to 
the  public  through  the  press,  and  through  pamphlets  and  through 
circulars. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  Do  you 
find  that  the  man  who  is  reared  in  the  city,  and  who  has  never  had 
any  experience  in  farm  work,  is  a  very  helpful  sort  of  a  person  on 
the  farm? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  too  little  knowledge  of 
farming,  having  been  a  city  lad  and  lived  in  the  city  all  my  life,  to 
feel  myself  competent  to  answer  that  question  intelligently. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  whole  manifesta- 
tion is  against  going  to  the  farm  from  the  city? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  think  that  is  true,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  Now,  may  I  ask  you  this  question,  which  is  per- 
tinent to  the  situation  that  you  are  setting  forth:  Assuming  all  that 
you  sav  about  the  housing  situation,  which  we  have  sought  to  remedy, 
what  is  the  remedy  for  the  workman  who  is  transported  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  then  finds  no  job?  Is  it  the  employment 
agency,  or  is  it  some  Government  function  ?  What  ought  to  be  done 
to  save  the  laboring  man  from  being  carted  back  and  forth  and  dis- 
appointed when  he  goes  to  a  place  expecting  to  find  work  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Senator  Harding,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  defer 
the  answer  to  that  question  until  I  have  presented  two  or  three  other 
points  that  I  wish  to  present,  I  would  like  to  do  so. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer  that  be- 
fore you  finish,  because  T  think  it  is  a  vital  question. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  shall  try  to  do  the  best  I  can. 
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Senator  Harding.  I  want  you  to  understand  in  passing,  Mr.  Gom- 
pers, that  these  questions  are  not  proposed  to  you  for  the  purpose  of 
purturbing  or  annoying  you.  We  are  merely  trying  to  get  informa- 
tion from  one  who  knows  about  these  things. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Let  me  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  am  not  perturbed. 
The  men  who  go  to  such  places  where  they  are  wanted,  and  then  find 
that  they  can  not  get  any  places  of  rest,  and  can  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recuperation — they  can  not  work;  they  will  not  stay  there; 
they  simply  go  away — leave.  And  those  who  remain  must  necessarily 
have  their  efficiency  reduced  just  to  that  extent,  by  the  lack  of  proper 
housing. 

In  addition  to  that  there  is  this  fact,  that  the  new  institutions  that 
have  grown  up  and  been  created  in  this  past  year,  are  frequently 
located  a  ride  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  street  cars  or 
the  trains  from  where  the  men  are  living,  in  some  of  the  cities.  Thus, 
in  addition  to  the  9  or  10  hours  a  day,  and  sometimes  more,  that 
they  are  working,  it  takes  them  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  to  get 
to  their  work,  and  the  same  length  of  time  to  get  back  to  their  places 
of  abode.  There  is  one  city — take  for  instance  the  shipyard  at  San 
Pedro,  the  men  live  in  Los  Angeles,  and  it  is  a  ride  of  fully  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  hours  for  them  to  get  to  work,  and  the  same  length 
of  time  for  them  to  get  back. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  from  Los  Angeles,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir.  And  many  of  the  men  working  on  the 
evening  shifts,  coming  home  into  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  at  night 
find  that  the  street  cars  have  stopped,  and  they  have  probably  a  mile 
or  2  miles  or  more  to  walk  from  the  railroad  station  to  their  homes. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  same  conditions  exist  in  connection  with  the 
shipyard  there.  The  ferry  boats  are  jammed.  A  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  Alfred  Berres,  a  member  of  the  wage-adjustment  board  of  the 
Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  told  me  that  he 
saw  a  photograph  of  a  street  car  with  a  trailer,  and  the  men  were 
hanging  on  to  the  car,  holding  themselves  with  one  hand  on  the  car, 
with  men  standing  and  sitting  and  some  lying  down  on  the  street  cars 
going  from  their  work  to  their  homes  and  from  their  homes  to  their 
work. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Gompers,  that  very  condition  exists  in  this 
city.  You  take  it  between  the  hours  of  8  and  9  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  between  the  hours  of  5  and  6  in  the  evening,  and  you  can 
hardly  get  standing  room  on  the  cars. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  in  Washington,  where  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  is  clerical;  and  there  in  those  places  to  which  I 
have  alluded  the  work  is  manual;  and  how  men  can  give  a  good  day's 
work  of  that  kind  under  such  conditions  is  beyond  me — well,  it  is 
impossible. 

Then,  in  addition,  during  the  severity  of  this  weather — of  course 
that  does  not  apply  so  much  out  in  California,  but  in  other  cities  of 
the  country,  where  the  terrible  cold  has  prevailed,  we  know  that  the 
pneumatic  tools  used  for  the  riveting  are  capable  of  performing  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  their  normal  work.  All  of  us  have  heard  that  a 
locomotive  engine  will  not  be  able  to  exert  its  great  driving  or  pulling 
force  in  severely  cold  weather.  But  there  are  a  few  men  who  have 
lodged  complaints,  and  before  the  public,  who  will  not  take  into  con- 
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sideration  the  fact  that  the  pressure  and  the  efficiency  is  lessened  in. 
the  same  way  when  it  comes  to  be  applied  to  manual  labor. 

Then,  again,  the  various  methods  of  payment  of  workers,  some  by 
the  piece,  some  by  the  hour,  some  by  the  day,  and  some  by  the  lump 
or  contract  price,  has  a  bad  effect;  the  variation  breeds  discontent. 
Secondly,  the  men  who  have  given  the  full  measure  of  their  physical 
and  mental  ability  to  produce  when  they  are  engaged  in  piecework 
have  had  their  piece  price  reduced  so  that  their  earning  power  was 
reduced  in  the  same  proportion  that  they  increased  their  productive- 
ness. 

Senator  Harding.  Now,  Mr.  Gompers,  that  is  a  vital  question 
here.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Government  mediation  boards 
have  stepped  in  and  guaranteed  the  men  against  any  reduction  of 
piece-price  pay? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  If  it  is  inconvenient  now,  you  may  insert  that 
in  the  record  when  you  revise  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Gompers  (examining  papers).  Mr.  Tom  Barker,  of  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  Secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Building  Trades 
Council,  made  that  statement  to  me;  I  have  it  here  with  me,  if  you 
do  not  mind  my  reading  it. 

Senator  Harding.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Gompers.  This  paper  from  which  I  am  reading  is  dated 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  8,  1918 ;  it  is  a  memorandum  of  a  con- 
ference Detween  myself  and  Mr.  Tom  Barker,  and  is  as  follows 
[reading] : 

MEMORANDUM     OF    CONFERENCE     BETWEEN     MR.     GOMPERS     AND     MB.     TOM     BARKER, 
SECRETARY   OF  THE  LOS   ANGELES   COUNTY   BUILDING  TRADES  COUNCIL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  8,  1918. 

Mr.  Barker:  The  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.  was  organ- 
ized about  10  months  ago.  Among  the  directors  were  a  son-in-law  of  the 
late  Harrison  Grey  Otis,  Harry  Chandler;  Fred  L.  Baker,  who  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company ;  Mr.  William  A.  Hollingsworth,  a  big  real  estate  man,  and 
a  Mr.  Napthali.  They  organized  this  company  and  secured  contracts  for 
about  12  steel  vessels.  We  endeavored  to  secure  an  understanding  with  this 
company  to  work  in  harmony  with  them.  We  did  not  succeed.  They  have  at 
the  present  time  about  4,800  men  working  there.  The  yard  is  located  at  San 
Pedro,  about  25  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  San  Pedro  is  part  of  the  city,  being 
annexed  by  vote  of  the  people  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

There  are  not  sufficient  housing  accommodations  in  San  Pedro  for  the  men 
working  in  the  yards,  and  the  cheapest  rate  of  car  fare  they  can  get  is  purchas- 
ing a  book  of  tickets  for  about  27  cents  a  day,  in  addition  to  the  10  cent  car 
fare  for  the  city  street  cars,  or  about  35  or  37  cents  per  day.  The  attitude  of 
the  company  is  hostile  to  organized  labor  and  they  are  only  employing  union 
men  because  of  the  demand  for  men,  particularly  practical  men. 

A  month  or  six  weeks  ago  we  saw  a  demand  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Times 
and  the  Daily  Tribune,  which  ran  something  like  this:  Wanted,  men  to  work 
in  the  shipyards;  carpenters,  shipwrights,  ship  fitters,  etc.  Apply  nt  a  cer- 
tain post-office  box. 

Shortly  after  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  machinists*  union  in  Los 
Angeles  came  to  us  and  told  us  he  had  applied  for  work  as  a  machinist  at  the 
office  of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  was  informed  that  they  were 
not  in  need  of  machinists.  This  man  had  references  from  previous  employers, 
all  commending  him  for  his  ability  as  a  mechanic.  On  his  way  back  to  the  city 
he  was  accosted  by  a  representative  of  the  William  I.  Hollingsworth  Real  Estate 
Co.,  who  told  him  he  could  secure  employment  for  him.  He  was  then  taken 
to  the  office  of  this  company  and  upon  signing  a  contract  to  purchase  a  lot  to 
the  value  of  $800,  upon  which  he  made  a  deposit  of  $25,  with  a  further  promise 
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to  pay  $25  per  month  until  he  had  paid  the  sum  of  $200  on  his  principal,  lie 
was  given  a  card  address  to  the  same  man  at  the  office  of  the  Lo§"  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  who  had  previously  told  him  they  were  not  hiring 
machinists,  and  upon  presentation  of  that  card  he  was  immediately  employed. 
This  man  is  named  Amos.  Documentary  evidence  to  support  this  statement 
has  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Blackman,  member  of  the  wage-adjustment  board, 
connected  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Recently  this  company  has  attempted  to  adopt  a  two-shift  plan.  The  railroad 
facilities  are  such  that  men  working  on  the  night  shift  are  run  into  Los  Angeles 
at  a  time  when  the  local  street  cars  have  ceased  running  for  the  night,  many 
of  them  having  to  walk  several  miles  from  the  railroad  depot  to  their  homes 
each  night.  All  attempts  on  our  part  to  remedy  the  just  grievances  of  the  men 
in  regard  to  hours  and  general  working  conditions  have  been  unsuccessful. 

We  have  submitted  to  the  wage  adjustment  board  documentary  evidence  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  men  involved  in  the  different  branches  of  trade  in  this 
yard,  proving  conclusively  that  this  company  Is  refusing  to  abide  by  the  wage 
award  made  by  the  wage  adjustment  board. 

There  Is  one  more  instance  where  Mr  Everett,  the  yard  superintendent,  re- 
quested me  to  secure  a  number  of  competent  shipwrights,  claiming  that  the 
men  employed  In  that  work  were  not  competent.  Upon  his  promise  that  the 
men  would  be  reimbursed  for  their  railroad  expense  I  secured  five  competent 
shipwrights  from  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  The  general  manager  of  the  yard, 
Mr.  Gardner,  informed  one  of  these  men  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  them  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  launched  their  first  vessel  at  the 
time  stipulated.  When  these  men  made  application  for  their  railroad  fare, 
they  were  refused,  and  to  date  said  fare  has  not  been  paid. 

This  company  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Everet  Macy,  chairman  of 
the  wage-adjustment  board,  dealing  with  the  employment  of  house  carpenters 
on  ship  construction,  providing  for  a  period  of  three  months  during  which  they 
were  to  receive  the  standard  rate  of  wages  prevailing  among  house  carpenters 
In  that  locality.  Upon  receipt  of  this  communication  a  communication  was 
issued  to  the  effect  that  no  more  men  were  to  be  hired  at  the  wage  of  $6  per 
day,  which  had  been  provided  as  the  wage  to  be  paid  to  shipwrights  by  the 
wage-adjustment  board. 

There  are  other  details,  but  I  think  that  is  sufficient. 

The  wage-adjustment  board  referred  to  in  that  memorandum  is 
the  wage-adjustment  board  of  the  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation. 

*  Now,  that  is  just  an  ordinary  statement  from  a  man  who  came 
here  for  an  entirely  different  purpose.  In  other  words,  the  purpose 
for  which  he  came  here  was  to  join  with  other  men  in  going  through- 
out the  country  and  conducting  a  campaign  for  loyalty  among  all 
the  people  of  our  country ;  and  he  came  here  for  a  conference  which 
was  to  establish  a  kind  of  understanding  by  which  the  general  points 
which  each  of  those  speakers  were  to  bring  out  were  to  be  arranged: 
and  it  was  a  mere  incident  of  that  visit  here  that  he  communicated 
this  information  to  me. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  we  were  discussing  piecework  compensa- 
tion. The  memorandum  that  you  have  just  read  does  not  recite  the 
violation  of  any  piecework  contract  price. 

Mr.  (tompers.  I  think  I  have  had  that  information  communicated 
to  me.  But  I  think  I  could  do  better  upon  this  point,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  this  committee  could  do  better,  by  having  statements  re- 
garding the  shipyard  conditions,  and  particularly  so  far  as  they 
apply  to  labor,  presented  to  you  by  Mr.  Franklin,*  the  president  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron-ship  builders,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  this  character  of  work  comes;  Mr.  Noland,  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  who  has  practical  experience  in  the  matter;  and  Mr. 
Scott,  from  the  Philadelphia  shipyard. 

Senator  Ran  shell.  Those  gentlemen  are  here  and  ready  to  testify, 
are  they?  : 
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Mr.  Gompers.  They  are  here  ready  to  testify. 

Senator  Harding.  May  I  ask  you  this  question  at  this  point:  Is 
there  hostility  on  the  part  of  labor  organizations  to  the  piecework 
program? 

Mr.  Gompers.  There  was.  There  is  to  this  extent :  That  the  policy 
has  been,  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  when  any  piecework  was  to 
be  performed,  to  bring  in  or  to  call  upon  the  most  competent,  the 
strongest,  the  most  robust,  and  energetic  man  and  put  him  upon  that 
new  job  and  test  him  out  and  then  pay  the  rates  based  on  that  to 
the  men  who  could  never  hope  to  equal  the  productivity  of  this  more 
active,  stronger  man.  Then,  when  the  employers  have  put  an  incen- 
tive upon  workers  to  work  harder  and  produce  more,  the  policy  gen- 
erally pursued  was  to  reduce  the  price  per  piece,  so  that  their  greater 
output  netted  them  just  about  what  they  earned  before  they  had  put 
forth  their  greatest  energies. 

A  committee,  or  rather  a  delegation  of  workmen  sent  to  the  United 
States  by  Lloyd  George,  of  Great  Britain,  arrived  here  last  spring; 
the  delegation  included  Mr.  Charles  Bowerman,  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, and  Mr.  James  Thomas,  another  member  of  Parliament, 
both  active  labor  men  in  England;  and  they  made  this  statement: 
That  the  Government  has  set  down  as  an  order  that  when  a  price  had 
been  set  for  piecework,  no  matter  how  much  the  earnings  of  workers 
were,  the  price  per  piece  was  not  to  be  reduced;  that  the  employer,  or 
the  (Government,  were  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  greater  produc- 
tion; and  the  mere  fact  that  men  earned  more  by  reason  of  giving  full 
force  and  swing  to  their  strength  and  energy  was  no  reason  to  reduce 
their  earning  power. 

Senator  Nelson.  But,  Mr.  Gompers,  in  connection  with  that  state- 
ment, that  would  imply  that  you  could  expedite  the  work  more  by 
piecework  than  you  could  by  day  work.  Your  statement  is  made 
to  imply  that? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  have  not  any  doubt  of  that — but  for  a  briefer 
period  of  time.  If  you  are  to  get  the  most  out  of  a  man  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  you  can  work  him  at  top  speed  for  about  24  or  48  hours 
continuously.  *  But  then  you  have  killed  him  so  far  as  his  productiv- 
ity is  cencerned.  If  you  expect  the  continuity  of  output  in  produc- 
tion, you  will  have  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  live  and  to  work 
so  that  he  will  continue  to  produce  day  after  day  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  his  powers. 

There  is  not  anybody  but  the  worker  who  is  expected  to  give  con- 
tinuously to  the  fullest  extent  his  energies  and  his  powers.  No 
man  expects  that  a  great  sprinter  going  at  the  pace  of  the  100-yard 
dash  will  keep  that  up  for  a  5-mile  race  or  a  24-hour  race;  nor  would 
they  expect  a  pitcher  in  baseball  to  work  three  or  four  games  a  day, 
or  every  day  in  a  week,  or  a  whole  season.  You  would  soon  break 
him  up  at  that  rate.    And  that  applies  equally  to  the  men  who  work. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  working  people  of  the  world 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  regarded  as  mere  automatons, 
mere  machines,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  human  has  not  been  con- 
sidered at  all. 

Senator  Harding.  Is  it  conceivable,  Mr.  Gompers,  that  a  work- 
man who  has  his  life  before  him  should  so  irrationally  expend  his 
energies  on  the  work  he  is  doing  f 
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Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  say  that  as  a  pieceworker  of  20 
years'  factory  experience. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  what  is  the  explanation  of  that?  He  con- 
trols his  own  activities,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Gompers.  He  does  not.  He  is  impelled  on  by  the  swiftest 
and  the  strongest,  and  if  he  does  not  keep  up  the  pace,  he  has  to  make 
way  for  someone  else.  In  normal  times,  at  least,  he  must  make  place 
for  someone  who  can  come  up  to  the  mark;  it  is  not  a  question  of  the 
average,  but  it  is  a  question  of  coming  up  to  the  highest  productivity. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  perhaps  this  question  is  academic ;  but  if 
it  is  a  fixed  matter  that  the  compensation  is  not  to  be  altered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  production,  and  that  the  wage  earner  and  the 
employer  and  everylbody  profits  by  the  increased  activity,  what  in- 
centive, or  what  impelling  force,  would  drive  a  man  on  to  cripple 
himself  under  those  conditions?  What  would  take  it  out  of  his  own 
control  ?  I  would  like  to  get  at  that,  because  that  is  a  question  that 
has  been  much  discussed  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  think  it  is  something  not  yet  generally  under- 
stood what  workers  will  do  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  house- 
hold. Men  who  are  physically  comparatively  weak  force  every  ounce 
of  energy  that  they  have  left  in  order  to  get  something  for  their 
families,  particularly  if  they  have  been  suffering  under  some  condi- 
tions of  distress — men  who  ought  to  be  in  sanitariums  for  tubercu- 
losis, and  so  on,  are  at  work  and  working  hard ;  men  who,  if  they  had 
three  months'  or  six  months'  time  for  recuperation,  could  be  made 
valuable  members  of  society,  and  yet  who  must  work,  and  continue 
to  work,  and  kill  themselves  within  a  year.  While  the  grass  grows 
the 

Senator  Harding  (interposing)  Well,  that  ought  not  to  be  at  all. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Well,  it  is.  Of  course  it  ought  not  to  be ;  but  it  is. 
And  when  I  say  this,  I  do  not  want  to  place  myself  directly  or  by 
indirection  in  a  position  where  I  am  not  willing  that  the  men  should 
do  their  very  level  best,  especially  in  this  critical  hour  of  the  world's 
life.  Men  should  be,  and  will  be,  willing  to  work  at  top  speed. 
But  when  they  do  that,  it  ought  not  to  work  to  their  disadvantage, 
and  that  not  only  during  the  war,  but  after  the  war  is  closed.  When 
men  exert  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  in  producing  they  ought 
to  be  assured  that  it  is  not  going  to  work  to  their  disadvantage;  that 
in  giving  their  energy  ana  their  life  for  six  months,  or  a  year,  or 
during  the  war,  that  they  are  not  going  to  suffer  by  it ;  but  that  when 
the  war  ends,  I  may  be  dead,  and  others  may  be  dead,  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  are  going  to  live,  and  that  that  heritage  is  going 
to  be  handed  down  to  those  who  are  going  to  live  after  the  war  is 
over,  when  we  are  gone.  That  is  the  thing.  That  is  the  situa- 
tion  

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  I  think  you  are  right,  Mr.  Gompers. 
Pieceworkers  ought  to  have  good  living  wages  that  would  give  what 
I  would  call  a  moderate  worker — not  an  extreme  worker,  but  a 
moderate  worker — a  good,  living  wage.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  measured  by  what  a  few  extraordinary 
men,  as  experts,  can  do.    That  would  not  be  fair  in  any  case. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  apropos  of  that,  is  there  a  policy  of  plac- 
ing a  limitation  on  the  day's  work  on  the  part  of  organized  labor? 
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Mr.  Gompers.  Among  a  very  few  it  still  exists;  but  it  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  causes  that  I  have  mentioned.  And  it  is  regrettable 
that  it  is  true.  But  it  is  a  result,  not  a  cause.  The  cause  is  what 
I  have  just  pointed  out  to  you,  that  if  the  men  put  forth  all  their 
energies  and  "produce  the  full  limit  of  their  ability,  the  whole  ex- 
perience has  been  that  they  will  be  cut  in  their  price  per  piece ;  and 
they  say, "  Well,  if  that  is  so " 

Senator  Vardaman  (interposing).  Is  that  being  done  now? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  have  been  informed  quite  recently  that,  in  an  in- 
stance or  two,  that  still  exists. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  I  agree  with  you  that  it  ought  not  to 
exist. 

Mr.  Gompers.  It  ought  not  to  exist. 

Senator  Vardaman.  No  ;  it  ought  not. 

Mr.  Gompers.  But  it  exists,  as  I  sav ;  so  that  that  opposition,  when 
it  exists,  is  a  result  and  not  a  cause  01  this  situation. 

Senator  Vardasian.  Well,  may  I  ask  you  just  at  this  point  if  that 
cause  shall  be  removed  in  this  emergency,  do  you  not  think  that  the 
laboring  people  of  this  country  will  resppnd  with  energy  and 
enthusiasm  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  hour  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Senator,  the  fact 

Senator  Harding  (interposing).  Pardon  me  just  a  moment,  Mr. 
Gompers.  I  think  you  misapprehended  Senator  Vardaman's  ques- 
tion. You  asked  about  the  existence  of  the  revised  piecework  rate, 
did  you  not,  Senator  Vardaman  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  asked  if  there  was  any  disposition  to  cut 
down  the  pay  of  the  men  who  worked  by  the  piece. 

Senator  Harding.  I  thought  Mr.  Gompers  misunderstood  that. 
Now,  Mr.  Gompers,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Government  mediators 
have  given  a  guarantee  in  all  shipyards  that  that  shall  not  be  done? 

Mr.  Gompers.  They  have  established  a  wage,  but  it  varies  in  the 
various  shipyards  throughout  the  country.  Ana  while  it  may  not  be 
desirable,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  considerable  dissatisfaction. 
For  instance,  a  man  doing  a  like  character  of  work,  say,  in  Phila- 
delphia, or  in  New  York,  or  in  Maryland,  shall  receive  a  lower  wage 
than  that  set  as  the  wages  in  California,  and  in  Seattle,  and  Port- 
land, and  other  places.    That  is  creating  considerable  dissatisfaction. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  reason  for  difference  in 
the  wage  scale  between  the  East  and  the  West  coast? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  think  not,  sir :  not  for  the  same  character  of  work. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  has  tnat  not  always  been  done  in  times  of 
peace? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  Was  it  due  to  the  better  organization  of  the 
West  coast  or  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  there? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Organization. 

Senator  Harding.  Now?  do  you  believe  that  the  standardization  of 
wages  throughout  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  the  country  would 
obviate  the  conflicts  and  disputes  that  are  delaying  the  program? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  think  it  would.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  desirable; 
I  am  not  convinced  of  it.    It  is 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  I  was  going  to  try  to- 


Mr.  Gompers.  Pardon  me;  permit  me  to  finish.    You  said  u  delay- 
ing the  program."    But  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  workmen  are 
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delaying  the  program.    I  do  not  want  to  allow  that  inference  to  go 
by  without  at  least  expressing  my  view  of  that  situation. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  you  would  assume  that  the  strike  of 
several  thousand  men  on  the  West  coast,  in  a  sympathetic  strike, 
was  at  least  delaying  the  program,  would  you  not?  It  has  been  testi- 
fied here  before  the  committee,  whether  accurately  or  not,  that  at 
least  60  days  were  lost  last  year  by  conflicts  between  labor  and  the 
employers. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes;  and  so  far 

Senator  Harding  (interposing).  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is 
this,  Mr.  Gompers :  If  I*  can  make  the  statement  fair  and  clear  I 
will  do  so.  We  are  all  equally  interested  in  the  effectiveness  and 
progress  of  the  tremendous  shipbuilding  program  of  the  country.  I 
grant  that  you  are  more  so  than  I — if  I  may  state  it  that  strongfy,  in 
order  to  be  fair.  Now,  the  Government  has  stepped  in  and  stand- 
ardized the  sales  prices  of  the  products  of  certain  industries;  it  has 
stepped  in  and  fixed  the  prices  of  certain  essentials  of  living.  Would 
it  not  be  the  effective  program  for  the  Government  at  the  same  time 
to  step  in  and  fix  a  definite  standardized  compensation  for  labor 
which  is  working,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  its  employ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  think  as  a  war  measure  that  it  is  a  necessity.  In 
addition,  I  may  say,  sir,  that  T  know  of  no  one  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  which  would  bring  so  much  satis- 
faction ;  which  would,  as  a  war  measure,  have  such  a  beneficial  effect 
in  all  industry,  among  all  our  people,  as  the  declaration  tliat  the 
basic  eight-hour  day  should  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  time  and 
a  half  for  overtime. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  that  does  not  touch  the  wage  question. 

Mr.  Gompers.  It  does  touch  the  wage  question,  too;  it  is  an  eco- 
nomical question,  and  there  are 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  Well,  I  mean  I  understood  from 
Senator  Harding's  question  that  he  implied  a  standardization  of 
wages.    That  is  why  I  interrupted  you. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  you  could  not  have  that,  Senator  Nelson, 
without  standardizing  the  basis  of  wages. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  suggested  such  a  measure.  T  would  rather  have  it 
as  a  war  measure,  within  the  powers  of  the  President,  by  proclama- 
tion, than  to  have  it  in  the  shape  of  a  law  placed  upon  the  statute 
books. 

Here  are  my  reasons  for  that.  Senator,  if  I  may  say  something  in 
connection  with  that  question,  Senator  Harding? 

Senator  Harding.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  standardization  of  prices  of  commodities  and 
the  needs  of  the  people,  etc.  That  really  has  been  done,  but  its  results, 
in  so  far  as  the  masses  of  the  people  are  concerned,  have  been  nil.  The 
cost  of  every  article  or  nearly  every  article  of  food  and  consumption 
has  gone  up,  up,  up,  and  I  will  say  to  you,  as  an  incident  in  my  own 
life  within  the  past  two  weeks,  that  last  Saturday  a  week  ago,  in  the 
afternoon,  I  was  furnished  with  a  ton  of  coal  in  the  house  in  which 
I  live,  and  for  which  I  paid  $15.06,  to  be  put  in  my  bin;  and  that 
coal  was  composed  of  fully  one-third,  if  not  more,  slate  and  rock. 
So  that  on  last  Friday — that  is,  within  five  and  one-half  days — that 
ton  of  coal  had  become  exhausted,  and  from  Friday  noon  until  last 
evening  I  was  without  coal — without  one  ounce  of  coal  in  the  fctotise. 
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Senator  Harding.  That  is  rather  a  serious  indictment  on  Gov- 
ernment control. 

Mr.  Gompers.  And  the  world  gives  me  credit  with  having  wonder- 
ful powers  and  influence.  I  am  not  growling;  we  are  in  the  war,  and 
I  am  willing  to  give  my  share  and  suffer  my  share  and  sacrifice  my 
part 

Senator  Nelson.  You  could  not  feel  that  that  was  helping  the 
war;  it  was  helping  the  fellow  who  was  selling  the  coaL 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes.  The  story  comes  to  me  of  the  Englishman  who 
was  put  in  stocks  and  who  was  being  flogged.  His  attorney  came  to 
him,  and  the  man  told  him  of  his  sufferings.  "  They  can  not  do  this 
to  you.  They  can  not  put  you  in  stocks  and  can  not  flog  you."  "  I 
know  they  can  not,  but  they  are  doing  it."    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Harding.  Recognizing  the  crux  of  your  statement,  it  is 
rather  an  indictment  of  our  endeavors  to  control  that  situation,  be- 
cause we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  producer  of  coal  got  a 
fixed  price  and  the  transportation  agent  by  rail  got  a  fixed  price,  and 
it  is  assumed  that  the  man  who  delivered  it  from  the  rail  to  you  gets  a 
fixed  price. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Dr.  Garfield  told  me,  in  conference  with  him  upon 
some  other  matters,  when  incidentally  I  mentioned  this  fact,  that  I 
had  paid  $14.56  for  the  ton  of  coal  to  be  dumped  in  front  of  the  house. 
u  They  can  not  do  that  The  rate  is  established  for  delivery  at  $10.20, 
the  maximum."  I  said,  "Yes;  they  can  not  do  it;  but  they  have 
done  it." 

a  Senator  Vardaman.  Your  experience  in  that  is  common  with  man- 
kind generally  here. 

Mr.  Gompers.  And  I  was  told  by  a  man  in  whose  veracity  I  place 
absolute  confidence — and  I  will  produce  the  man  who  told  me,  if  de- 
sired— that  there  was  oneof  the  wealthy  men  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton in  front  of  whose  residence  he  saw  10  tons  of  coal  placed  within 
the  past  week.  I  will  give  you  his  name,  but  I  do  not  want  it  to  go 
into  the  record. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  it  go 
to  the  newspapers.    That  is  the  way  to  correct  these  things. 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  is  very  funny,  when  you  know  it  was  one  of 
the  newspapermen  to  whom  it  was  delivered. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  think  you  better  give  his  name  and  let  the 
country  know  it. 

Senator  Harding.  It  ought  to  go  to  the  Fuel  Administration.  It 
is  manifestly  a  violation  of  the  regulations. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  old  adage,  "What  is  the 
law  among  friends?  " 

^  Mr.  Gompers.  I  would  like  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  labor,  but  before  I  do,  while  we  are  discussing  the  question 
of  wage  and  earnings  and  cost  of  living,  and  so  on — which  is  too 
big^  a  question  for  even  you  gentlemen  to  act  upon  at  this  time — 
incidentally  to  take  occasion  to  refer  to  what  has  become  known  as 
the  Borland  amendment.  The  amendment,  which  has  now  passed  the 
House  and  which  has  been  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee to  the  Senate,  provides  for  the  increase  of  the  hours  of  labor 
of  the  employees  of  the  Government  in  Washington  from  seven  to 
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eight,  as  a  minimum.  The  existing  law  is  that  the  Government  em- 
ployees work  seven  hours  a  day,  but  may  be  called  upon  at  any  time 
to  work  longer  hours,  no  matter  how  long,  and  that  they  do  not 
receive  any  compensation  for  those,  increased  hours  which  they  may 
be  required  to  work  by  their  superior  officers;  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  work  upon  Sundays,  for  which  they  also  do  not  receive  com- 
pensation. If  that  amendment  should  become  part  of  the  law,  it 
simply  means  that  a  minimum  of  eight  hours — not  a  maximum  of 
eight  hours — must  be  worked  by  these  employees.  The  Federal  em- 
ployees in  Washington  talk  with  me  quite  frankly,  though  probably 
they  would  not  feel  they  talked  as  freely  as  they  would  like  to — but 
they  feel  a  rank  injustice  is  about  to  be  imposed  upon  them.  In  all 
other  governmental  employment  the  law  is  and  the  practice  is  that 
eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  that  they  shall  not  be 
required  to  work,  except  in  an  emergency  or  in  a  state  of  war,  and 
that  then  they  shall  be  paid  for  not  less  than  time  and  a  half.  Here 
is  proposed  an  amendment  which  is  to  increase  the  hours  of  labor 
to.  eight  as  a  minimum. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  you  must  not  overlook,  Mr.  Gompers — I  do 
not  want  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Gompers.  It  is  no  interruption. 

Senator  Nelson  (continuing).  That  these  Government  employees 
set  30  days'  leave  every  year  on  full  pay  and  30  days'  sick  leave  on 
full  pay. 

Mr.  Gompers.  And  work  any  time  that  their  work  is  required  with- 
out extra  compensation.  There  is  this  fact,  they  feel  that  the  Gov- 
ernment to-day,  and  particularly  at  this  time,  is  striking  a  blow  at 
them. 

Senator  Nelson.  Would  it  not  be  better  Jo  raise  their  wages  and 
make  them  work  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Senator,  they  can  now  be  required  to  work  8  hours 
or  10  hours  or  20  hours,  to  perform  Sunday  work  or  holiday  work  at 
any  time,  and  they  do  not  get  any  extra  compensation.  Where  is 
the  necessity  then  of  specifying 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  The  town  is  swarming  with  peo- 
ple. If  you  go  into  departments  and  Government  buildings  you 
find  they  are  filled  up  with  young  men  and  young  women  standing 
around  the  corridors  gossiping;  and  the  street  cars  are  full  of  them. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  less  of  a  crowd  here  and  get  eight 
hours'  work  a  day  from  them  and  give  them  larger  wages?  I  am  in 
favor  of  giving  them  good  wages,  but  I  do  not  stop  at  eight  hours 
a  day  nor  do  you. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  do  not  stop  at  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  can  not;  of  course,  you  can  not.  But  this  is  true, 
that  you  do  sometimes  get  a  rest.  You  do  get  a  month  or  four  months 
normally,  where  you  can  take  some  rest. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  have  not  had  much  rest  in  three  or  four 
years. 

Senator  Sherman.  Not  since  1913. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  know  that,  but  the  men  who  are  expected  to  re- 
spond at  8.30  every  morning  and  work  until  5,  or  6,  or  7,  or  8  o'clock, 
as  may  be  required,  where  is  the  necessity  of  the  enactment  of  a  law 
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that  shall  increase  the  minimum,  when  the  power  is  vested  in  the 
executive  officer,  or  the  subordinates,  to  demand  or  simply  request 
these  people  to  come  to  work,  and  they  must  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  would  give  them  pay  for  that  extra  time. 

Mr.  Gompers.  If  you  want  to  provide  extra  pay  for  it,  under  the 
existing  practice — that  is,  the  seven-hour  day,  working  overtime; 
or,  if  you  say  this :  The  hours  of  labor  shall  be  seven,  as  they  are  now, 
that  eight  hours  being  recognized  as  the  designated  eight-hour  day, 
and  for  all  work  performed  beyond  eight  hours  pay  them.  But  where 
is  the  necessity  of  raising  the  minimum  from  seven  to  eight,  when 
the  power  is  already  lodged  in  the  departments  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Had  we  not  better  have  a  uniform  law  than  to 
have  certain  officials  calling  on  certain  persons  for  extra  time  ?  Why 
should  not  one  law  govern  all? 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  present  law  governs  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  as  to  time,  one  rule  be  provided. 

Mr.  Gompers.  This  is  the  answer,  that  if  there  is  no  need  for  their 
work,  why  impose  the  work  upon  them? 

Senator  Nelson.  I  know  and  you  know  that  in  many  of  these  de- 
partments they  do  not  work  overtime,  while  some  of  them  do — the 
bulk  of  them  do  not  work  overtime.  It  is  only  occasional  instances 
in  some  branches  of  the  service,  but  in  other  branches  they  never  work 
overtime. 

Mr.  Gompers.  There  are  very  few  of  them  that  do  not  work  over- 
time at  some  time  or  other.  May  I  suggest  that  if  the  gentlemen  of 
this  committee  will  call  upon  the  officers  of  the  departments  and  have 
their  point  of  view  on  that  species  of  legislation,  on  that  amend- 
ment, and  see  what  they  think  of  it.  I  think  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
idea,  if  you  did  that  anyway. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  give  them,  Mr.  Gompers,  good  wages, 
but  I  can  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  work  eight  hours, 
from  9  o'clock  until  5  o'clock.  There  is  no  hardship  in  that,  even  if 
we  Senators  have  to  work  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Gompers.   Sometimes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  I  know  you  work  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  that  all  the  time.  But  there  is  no  law 
except  the  law  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  which  provides 
that  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  shall  devote 
his  entire  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  federation. 

Senator  Nelson.  My  idea — if  you  will  excuse  me  for  interrupting 
you,  and  I  do  not  want  to  do  it  so  as  to  disarrange  your  statement — 
is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  they  ought  to  turn  in  eight  hours'  work  a 
day,  and  if  they  are  obliged  to  work  more  than  that  in  any  depart- 
ment, or  any  set  of  clerks,  that  they  should  get  extra  pay  for  it. 
That  would  put  them  all  on  a  parity ;  those  that  do  work  extra  would 
et  pay  for  that  extra  time,  and  those  that  did  not  would  not  get  it. 
hat  looks  more  equitable  to  me,  and  I  would  rather  give  them  in- 
creased wages  on  that  basis.  I  believe  in  giving  these  people  good 
wages. 

Mr.  Gompers.  It  is  stated  on  authority  and  by  men  who  hold  the 
higher  positions  in  the  departments  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Govern- 
ment employees  decreases  about  half  past  3  in  the  afternoon — and 
not  an  individual  here  and  there,  but  the  general  average — you  will 
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find  that  the  errors  creep  in,  and  that  whatever  ineffective  work  is 
done  occurs  just  about  that  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  say,  in  that  connection,  that  I  have  dis- 
covered the  same  thing  when  I  used  to  wander  down  to  the  depart- 
ments to  do  business  at  the  other  end  of  the  day,  from  9  until  half 
past  9  and  sometimes  10  there  was  not  much  efficiency;  in  other 
words,  it  would  take  them,  generally,  until  10  o'clock  to  steam  up. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gompers.  If  that  be  so — and,  of  course,  anyone  who  may  be 
there  will  understand  that  better — this  is  routine  work,  and  I  am  not 
the  creature  or  the  developed  character  out  of  any  national  academy 
or  university;  I  am  the  result  of  a  factory  operative,  and  I  know 
whereof  I  speak ;  and  if  there  is  anything  I  do  not  know  I  will  say 
I  do  not  know,  or  I  will  qualify  my  statement;  but  that  is  true  of 
every  one  who  has  a  particular  piece  of  work  to  do,  that  certain 
hours  of  every  day — it  is  not  to  quite  that  extent,  taking  an  hour  to 
get  up  steam — but  the  first  10  or  15  minutes  you  can  not  get  what,  in 
the  vernacular,  "your  hand  in."  You  do  not  get  into  the  swing  of 
the  thing  for  the  first  15  minutes.  You  can  not  do  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  lawyers  may  do. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  think  we  all  agree  with  you  that  present 
wages  are  too  low.  The  men  and  women  who  are  doing  the  work  in 
these  departments  are  entitled  to  a  living  wage.  During  the  time 
of  emergency,  in  order  that  the  Government  can  meet  this  great  in- 
creased outlay,  and  at  the  same  time  do  this  work,  do  you  not  think 
it  would  be  better  to  let  these  people  do  the  eight  hours  a  day  work, 
and  the  additional  work  to  be  paid  for  at  one  a  half  times,  or  what- 
ever may  be  fair,  and  give  them  good  wages,  wages  that  would  enable 
them  to  live  comfortably,  than  to  bring  in  the  new  labor  here  and 
pay  these  old  employees  really  less?  Do  you  not  think  they  would 
rather  have  it  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  know  they  would  rather  have  the  conditions  pre- 
vail as  they  are,  so  far  as  the  hours  of  labor  are  concerned,  leaving 
it  to  their  superior  officers  to  determine  when  they  are  required  to 
labor  longer  hours  and  to  give  them  additional  wages,  and  surely 
they  need  them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  have  got  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Gompers.  They  have  got  to  have  that.  It  is  looked  upon  as 
taking  this  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  these  men  and  women 
in  their  helpless  situation.  They  can  not  strike,  and  when  they  go 
into  a  political  campaign  they  are  punished  for  pernicious  political 
activity,  and  so  they  are  bound  hand  and  foot  and  can  not  even  make 
a  protest. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  do  not  think  it  is  really  looking  to  the 
interest  of  all  the  people  and  the  General  Government — I  think  in 
normal  times  the  matter  ought  to  be  just  as  it  is,  but  everybody  is 
called  upon  now  to  make  a  sacrifice;  the  expenses  are  enormous;  the 
taxes  will  amount  after  a  while  almost  to  confiscation,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  if  these  Government  employees  should  render  this 
additional  service  at  this  time,  paying  them  for  the  additional  work 
over  eight  hours,  it  would  be  better  for  them,  and  it  would  be  fair 
to  the  Government  and  all  the  people. 

Mr.  Gompers.  If  I  were  asked  my  opinion — and  I  am  not  author- 
ized to  say  this  by  anyone,  I  am  simply  expressing  the  thought  as  it 
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comes  to  me — and  I  try  to  think  right;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  that, 
because  I  do  not  want  to  think  wrong — but  I  would  prefer  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  issue  a  proclamation  saying 
that  during  the  period  of  the  war  that  the  hours  of  labor  of  these 
employees  should  be  increased  to  eight  per  day  and  pay  time  and 
a  hair  for  overtime  beyond  the  eight  hours,  than  to  have  it  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  If  that  is  the  real  need,  I 
would  say  that  would  be  my  choice  as  a  war  measure  and  ending  with 
the  war,  than  to  have  it  be  on  the  statute  books. 
•  Senator  Vardaman.  Suppose  Congress  should  write  into  the  law 
that  provision,  and  then  it  dies  with  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  old 
law  is  reestablished  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Senator,  I  am  apprehensive  that  much  of  the  legis- 
lation which  the  Congress  has  enacted  and  will  enact  for  the  period 
of  the  war  is  not  going  to  die  when  the  war  comes  to  an  end. 

Senator  Vardaman.  God  grant  that  much  of  it  may,  and  I  am 
just  as  much  as  you  are  in  favor  of  appeasing  the  public  mind  in 
its  present  state,  because  I  think  the  world  is  crazy,  and  for  that 
reason  I  should  be  in  favor  of  this  law  if  it  should  be  enacted, 
limited  to  the  war,  of  course,  if  it  would  require  a  law  to  authorize 
the  President  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Gompers.  And  you  know  in  the  Borland  amendment  there  is 
no  such  provision  as  to  the  pay  at  all. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  amendment  has  not  my  approval  at  all, 
in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Gompers.  May  I  be  excused  if  I  revert  back  to  the  real  pur- 
pose for  which  I  appeared  before  the  committee? 

Senator  Ransdell.  We  have  wandered  far  afield,  and  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  come  back  to  where  you  left  off  of  the  principal  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  am  appreciative  of  the  situation. 

Senator  Ransdell.  We  are  listening  to  you  patiently,  but  we 
would  like  to  hear  the  main  subject  discussed. 

Mr.  Gompers.  First,  I  want  to  say 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  If  you  will  allow  me  to  interrupt 
you  ?    I  do  not  want  to  be  disagreeable. 

Mr.  Gompers.  You  are  never  disagreeable,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  I  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Gompers  discuss — 
we  are  all  busy  and  we  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do,  and  he  has 
also — is  about  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  shipyards.  [To  Mr. 
Gompers.]  Now,  there  is  a  complaint  that  labor  is  not  as  efficient 
as  it  should  be.  Let  us  hear  your  views  on  that  thing,  and  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  that,  how  we  can  remedy  it,  what  we  can  do  to  ex- 
pedite the  shipbuilding.  That  is  the  main  question  before  this  com- 
mittee now.  We  are  investigating  that.  I  would  like  to  hear  you 
discuss  that,  because  I  know  you  can  discuss  it  in  a  very  able 
manner. 

Mr.  Gompers.  In  order  that  you  may  have  the  very  best  testimony 
on  that  particular  point,  in  addition  to  that  which  I  have  tried  to 
present,  I  have  asked  these  three  gentlemen,  who  represent  the  boiler 
makers  and  shipbuilders  of  America,  and  who  represent,  I  should 
say,  probably  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  men  who  do  that  work,  to  be 
here,  and  they  are  here,  and  they  can  answer  your  questions  more 
definitely  than  I. 
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But  may  I  just  take  a  minute  or  two  further? 

Senator  Nelson.  You  go  on  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  just  want  to  sav  this:  That  in  regard  to  the  atti- 
tude of  labor,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  submit  to  you  a  declaration 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  workers  in  the  United  States  a 
month  before  we  entered  into  the  war  and  which  was  adopted  at  a 
conference  held  here.  It  is  headed  "American  Labor's  Position  in 
Peace  or  in  War."    I  would  like  to  submit  it  for  the  record. 

(The  pamphlet   referred   to   is   printed   in   this   day's  hearing, 

Sage  —  as  a  part  of  the  material  subsequently  submitted  by  Mr. 
ompers.) 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  wyould  say  this,  that  at  the  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  held  at  Buffalo  last  November,  that 
declaration  was  fully  indorsed,  thoroughly  indorsed,  and  that  the 
loyalty  of  American  labor  to  the  Government  in  its  enterprise  in  this 
war  was  encouragingly  and  enthusiastically  given  and  pledged — any- 
thing that  we  could  do  would  be  done. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  doubt  the  loyalty  of  your  organization. 
'Mr.  Gompers.  I  would  like — it  is  too  bulky  to  go  into  the  record 
here — to  present  some  matter  which  I  have  to  the  subcommittee  or  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  put  in  what  you  desire. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Then  I  will  do  that  later. 

(The  matter  referred  to  was  subsequently  furnished  by  Mr.  Gom- 
pers, and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

LABOR   AND  THE   WAR. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  April  6  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
war  upon  the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany  and  directed  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  employ  the  armed  forced  of  our  country  to  carry  the  pur- 
poses of  the  war  to  a  successful  end.  We  made  every  effort  to  prevail  upon 
Congress  to  avoid  compulsory  military  service,  hut  we  were  not  successful,  the 
law  having  been  enacted  for  the  drafting  of  all  available  men  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  30,  inclusive. 

The  necessity  for  the  development  of  plans  for  defense  of  the  Nation  became 
Imperative.  The  scope  of  the  war  was  so  gigantic  and  the  nature  of  modern 
warfare  so  complex  that  mobilization  of  our  Nation  necessitated  reorganization 
of  the  entire  Nat'on  from  a  peace  to  a  war  basis.  Such  plans  affect  the  life 
and  the  work  of  the  entire  Nation.  Whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  tools  are  the 
basic  instrumentalities  for  all  creative  work.  The  determination  of  defense 
plans  was  of  vital  concern  to  wage  earners.  The  issues  and  the  consequences 
were  so  tremendous  that  responsible  agents  had  to  have  ready  plans  to  meet 
any  emergency.  It  was  of  vital  Importance  that  those  immediately  affected  by 
these  plans  should  have  a  voice  in  their  determination.  Clearly  if  wage  earn- 
ers as  represented  in  the  organized  labor  movement  remained  aloof  from  all 
participation  in  defense  actlvit'es  and  preparations,  they  would  have  to  accept 
the  determination  of  those  outside  of  and  perhaps  hostile  to  the  labor  movement, 
who  either  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  lives  and  problems  of  workers  or 
were  the  active  enemies  of  organized  labor.  If  wage  earners  did  not  take  a 
respons'ble  part  in  determining  our  relations  to  war  work,  that  field  would  be 
left  undisputed  to  those  not  immediately  concerned  in  their  welfare. 

In  addition  to  this  plain  duty  of  defending  their  rights  and  Interests,  the 
radical  changes  necessary  for  mobilizat'on  afforded  opportunity  that  would 
either  be  used  by  the  wage  earners  in  furtherance  of  human  welfare  and  prog- 
ress or  would  be  used  by  the  agents  of  reaction  and  for  the  entrenchment  of  the 
privileges  of  wealth. 

The  only  justification  for  the  destruction  of%war  is  that  the  sweeping  aside 
of  existing  conditions  affords  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  new  ideals 
and  conditions  based  upon  broader  and  truer  concepts  of  human  rights. 
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ll  was,  in  view  of  this  situation,  that  the  executive  council  approved  the 
proposition  submitted  to  them  by  President  Gompers  that  a  conference  of  the 
representatives  of  the  national  and  international  trade-unions  be  called  at 
Washington  to  consider  the  position  which  American  labor  should  take  toward 
the  war  situation.  Accordingly  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  representative  officials 
of  all  national  organizations,  both  those  affiliated  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  those  not  affiliated,  asking  them  to  meet  in  Washington  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  Building  March  12.  The  executive  council 
met  on  March  9  and  devoted  the  following  three  days  to  the  preparation  of  a 
statement  to  be  submitted  to  the  conference  for  consideration  and  action.  There 
were  present  at  that  conference,  in  addition  to  the  members  of  the  executive 
council,  148  representatives  of  79  affiliated  organizations,  5  unaffiliated  or- 
ganizat'ons,  and  5  departments  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  full 
list  of  those  present  is  as  follows : 

Executive  council:  President,  Samuel  Gompers;  secretary,  Frank  Morrison; 
treasurer,  John  B.  Lennon;  first  vice  president,  James  Duncan;  second  vice 
president,  James  O'Connell;  third  vice  president,  Joseph  F.  Valentine;  fourth 
vice  president,  John  R.  Alpine;  fifth  vice  president,  H.  B.  Perham;  sixth  vice 
president,  Frank  Duffy;  seventh  vice  president,  William  Green;  eighth  vice 
president,  William  D.  Mahon. 

Asbestos  workers :  Jos.  A.  Mullaney,  V.  E.  McLelland. 

Bakery  and  confectionery :  A.  A.  Myrup,  Charles  F.  Hohmann. 

Bill  posters  and  billers :  P.  F.  Murphy,  William  McCarthy. 

Blacksmiths :  G.  C.  Van  Domes. 

Boilermakers :  J.  A.  Franklin,  Charles  F.  Scott,  A.  E.  Barksdale. 

Bookbinders:  A.  P.  Sovey. 

Boot  and  shoe  workers :  C.  L.  Baine,  Collis  Lovely. 

Brewery  workmen:  A.  J.  Kugler,  Joseph  Obergfell,  John  Sullivan. 

Bricklayers :  Thomas  R.  Preece. 

Bridge  and  structural  iron  workers:  Joseph  E.  McClory,  Edward  Ryan. 

Carmen,  railway :  M.  F.  Ryan,  J.  F.  McCreery,  J.  S.  Wilds,  R.  E.  Hamilton. 

Carpenters,  United  Brotherhood :  Frank  Duffy. 

Carriage,  wagon,  automobile  workers :  William  A.  Logan. 

Cigarmakers :  G.  W.  Perkins,  Samuel  Gompers. 

Clerks,  post  office :  Thomas  F.  Flaherty. 

Clerks,  railway :  James  J.  Forrester. 

Clerks,  railway  postal :  Carl  Freeman. 

Clerks,  retail :  E.  E.  Baker. 

Coopers :  Andrew  C.  Hughes. 

Diamond  workers:  Andries  Meyer. 

Electrical  workers :  F.  J.  McNulty,  William  A  Hogan,  W.  *S.  Godshall,  J.  J. 
Purcell,  George  L.  Kelley,  J.  S.  McDonagh. 

Elevator  constructors :  Frank  Feeney,  Frank  Schneider. 

Engravers,  photo :  Matthew  Woll. 

Firemen:  Timothy  Healy,  Newton  A.  James. 

Fur  workers :  A.  W.  Miller. 

Garment  Workers,  United :  Thomas  A.  Rickert,  B.  A.  Larger,  Abe  Berkson. 

Glass  bottle  blowers :  John  A.  Voll,  Harry  Jenkins,  James  Maloney. 

Glass  workers,  flint:  William  P.  Clark. 

Granite  cutters :  James  Duncan. 

Hat  and  cap  makers :  M.  Zuckerman,  Max  Zaritsky. 

Hatters :  John  W.  Sculley,  Martin  Lawlor. 

Hodcarriers:  D.  D'Alessandra. 

Horseshoers :  Hubert  S.  Marshall,  John  F.  Kane. 

Hotel  and  restaurant  employees:  Edward  Flore. 

Iron,  tin,  and  steel  workers:  John  Williams,  M.  F.  Tighe. 

Jewelry  workers:  Julius  Birnbaum,  Abraham  Greenstein. 

Lace  operatives:  David  L.  Gould. 

Lathers,  wood,  wire:  William  J.  McSorley. 

Laundry  workers:  Harry  L.  Morrison. 

Leather  workers  on  horse  goods :  W.  E.  Bryan. 

Longshoremen:  Anthony  J.  Chlopek,  William  F.  Dempsey. 

Machinists :  William  H.  Johnston,  Fred  Hewitt,  E.  L.  Tucker,  A.  E.  Holder. 

Maintenance  of  way  employees :  Allan  E.  Barker,  Henry  Irwin. 

Masters,  mates,  and  pilots:  J.  H.  Pruett,  Ulster  Davis,  Alfred  B.  Devlin, 
Robert  S.  Lavender. 

Meat  cutters  and  butcher  workmen :  Homer  D.  Call. 
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Metal  polishers:  W.  W.  Britton. 

Metal  workers,  sheet :  John  J.  Hynes,  O.  B.  Hoard,  Harry  H.  Stewart. 
Mine  workers,  United :  William  Green,  Van  Bittner,  William  Diamond. 
Molders,  iron:  John  P.  Frey. 
Musicians :  Joseph  N.  Weber,  J.  E.  Birdsell. 
Painters:  George  F.  Hedrick,  J.  C.  Skeinp. 
Pattern  makers :  James  Wilson,  James  L.  Gernon,  A.  J.  Berres. 
Paving  cutters :  Carl  Bergstrom. 
Plasterers,  operative:  E.  J.  McGlvern,  Charles  Smith. 
Plate  printers :  James  E.  Goodyear,  William  G.  Holder. 
Plumbers :  John  R.  Alpine,  William  J.  Spencer,  William  J.  Tracy. 
Potters,  operative :  Edward  Menge,  Frank  H.  Hutchins,  John  T.  Wood,  8.  M 
Moore. 

Print  Cutters:  Ralph  T.  Holman. 

Printing  pressmen :  Joseph  C.  Orr,  Henry  J.  Hardy. 

Quarry  workers:  Fred  W.  Suitor. 

Railway  employees,  street  and  electric:  W.  D.  Mahon. 

Roofers,  composition :  J.  T.  Hurley. 

Seamen's  union :  Andrew  Furuseth,  V.  A.  Olander. 

Signalmen,  railroad :  A.  E.  Adams. 

Steel  plate  transferers:  Benjamin  Goldsworthy. 

Stage  employees,  theatrical :  Charles  C.  Shay. 

Steam  shovel  and  dredgemen :  T.  J.  Brady. 

Stereotypers  and  electrotypers :  James  S.  Briggs. 

Stonecutters :  Sam  Griggs,  Walter  W.  Drayer. 

Switchmen:  S.  E.  Heberling. 

Tailors:  Thomas  Sweeney. 

Teachers:  Charles  B.  Stillman. 

Teamsters:  Daniel  J.  Tobin,  P.  H.  Jennings. 

Telegraphers,  railroad :  H.  B.  Perham,  J.  F.  Miller. 

Textile  workers:  John  Golden. 

Tobacco  workers :  A.  McAndrew,  E.  Lewis  Evans. 

Tunnel  and  subway  constructors:  Michael  J.  Carraher,  Tito  Pacelll 

Upholsterers:  James  H.  Hatch,  John  Hanley. 

Weavers,  American  wire:  John  F.  Curley. 

White  rats  actors:  Jack  Hayden. 

UNAFFILIATED  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Locomotive  firemen  and  englnemen :  W.  S.  Carter. 

Railway  trainmen:  W.  G.  Lee. 

Railway  conductors:  L.  E.  Sheppard. 

Locomotive  engineers :  W.  S.  Stone. 

National  window-glass  workers:  Herbert  Thomas. 

AMERICAN    FEDERATION   OF  LABOR    DEPARTMENTS. 

Building  trades  department:  John  Donlin. 

Metal  trades  department :  A.  J.  Berres. 

Mining  department :  James  Lord. 

Railroad  employees  department :  A.  O.  Wharton. 

Union  label  trades  department:  J.  W.  Hays. 

The  declaration  was  submitted  to  the  conference.  A  spirit  of  intense  serious- 
ness  pervaded  the  deliberations.  The  representatives  of  the  workers  in  prac- 
tically every  trade  had  encountered  new  situations  developing  out  of  defense 
measures  that  made  them  realize  the  nearness  of  war  and  its  consequence  to 
the  labor  movement.  With  profound  attention  they  listened  to  the  reading 
of  the  following  declaration: 

AMERICAN    LABOR'S   POSITION    IN   PEACE  OR   IN    WAR. 

We  speak  for  millions  of  Americans.  We  are  not  a  sect.  We  are  not  a 
party.  We  represent  the  organizations  held  together  by  the  pressure  of  our 
common  needs.  We  represent  the  part  of  the  Nation  closest  to  the  fundamentals 
of  life.  Those  we  represent  wield  the  Nation's  tools  and  grapple  with  the  forces 
that  are  brought  under  control  in  our  material  civilization.  The  power  and  trae 
of  industrial  tools  Is  greater  than  the  tools  of  war,  and  will  In  time  supersede 
agencies  of  destruction. 
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A  world  war  is  on.    The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  war  hns  been  abolished. 

Whether  we  approve  it  or  not,  we  must  recognize  that  war  is  a  situation 
with  which  we  must  reckon.  The  present  European  war,  involving  as  it  does 
the  majority  of  civilized  nations  and  affecting  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the 
whole  world,  threatens  at  any  moment  to  draw  all  countries,  including  our  own, 
Into  the  conflict.  Our  immediate  problem,  then,  is  to  bring  to  bear  upon  war 
conditions  instructive  forethought,  vision,  principles  of  human  welfare  and 
conservation  that  should  direct  our  course  in  every  eventuality  of  life.  The 
way  to  avert  war  is  to  establish  constructive  agencies  for  justice  In  times  of 
peace  and  thus  control  for  peace  situations  and  forces  that  might  otherwise 
result  in  war. 

The  methods  of  modern  warfare,  Its  new  tactics,  its  vast  organization,  both 
military  and  industrial,  present  problems  vastly  different  from  those  of  pre- 
vious wars.  But  the  Nation's  problems  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  freedom  and  wider  opportunities  for  all  the  people.  Modern  war- 
fare includes  contests  between  workshops,  factories,  the  land,  financial  and 
transportation  resources  of  the  countries  involved,  and  necessarily  applies  to 
the  relations  between  employers  and  employees;  and,  as  our  own  country  now 
faces  an  impending  peril,  it  is  fitting  that  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  take  counsel  and  determine  what  course  they  shall  pursue 
should  a  crisis  arise  necessitating  the  protection  of  our  Republic  and  defense  of 
the  ideals  for  which  it  stands. 

In  the  struggle  between  the  forces  of  democracy  and  special  privilege,  for  just 
and  historic  reasons  the  masses  of  the  people  necessarily  represent  the  ideals 
and  the  institutions  of  democracy.  There  is  in  organized  society  one  potential 
organization  whose  purpose  is  to  further  these  ideals  and  institutions — the 
organized-labor  movement. 

In  no  previous  war  has  the  organized-labor  movement  taken  a  directing 
part 

Labor  has  now  reached  an  understanding  of  its  rights,  of  its  power  and 
resources,  of  its  value  and  contributions  to  society,  and  must  make  definite 
constructive  proposals. 

It  is  timely  that  we  frankly  present  experiences  and  conditions  which  In 
former  times  have  prevented  nations  from  benefiting  by  the  voluntary,  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  wage  earners  in  war  time  and  then  make  suggestions 
how  these  hindrances  to  our  national  strength  and  vigor  can  be  removed. 

War  has  never  put  a  stop  to  the  necessity  for  struggle  to  establish  and  main- 
tain industrial  rights.  Wage  earners  in  war  times  must,  as  has  been  said,  keep 
one  eye  on  the  exploiters  at  home  and  the  other  upon  the  enemy  threatening  the 
National  Government  Such  exploitation  made  It  Impossible  for  a  warring 
nation  to  mobilize  effectively  its  full  strength  for  outward  defense. 

We  maintain  that  it  is  the  fundamental  step  in  preparedness  for  the  Nation 
to  set  Its  own  house  in  order  and  to  establish  at  home  justice  in  relations 
between  men.  Previous  wars,  for  whatever  purpose  waged,  developed  new 
opportunities  for  exploiting  wage  earners.  Not  only  was  there  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  necessity  for  protecting  rights  of  workers,  that  they  might  give  that 
wholehearted  service  to  the  country  that  can  come  only  when  every  citizen 
enjoys  rights,  freedom,  and  opportunity,  but  under  guise  of  national  necessity 
labor  was  stripped  of  its  means  of  defense  against  enemies  at  home  and  was 
robbed  of  the  advantages,  the  protections,  the  guaranties  of  justice  that  had 
been  achieved  after  ages  of  struggle.  For  these  reasons  workers  have  felt  that 
no  matter  what  the  result  of  the  war,  as  wage  earners  they  generally  lost. 

In  previous  times  labor  had  no  representatives  in  the  councils  authorized  to 
deal  with  the  conduct  of  war.  The  rights,  interests,  and  welfare  of  workers 
were  autocratically  sacrificed  for  the  slogan  of  "  national  safety." 

The  European  war  has  demonstrated  the  dependence  of  the  Governments 
upon  the  cooperation  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Since  the  masses  perform 
indispensable  service  it  follows  that  they  should  have  a  voice  in  determining  the 
conditions  upon  which  they  give  service. 

The  workers  of  America  make  known  their  beliefs,  their  demands  and  their 
purposes  through  a  voluntary  agency  which  they  have  established — the  organ- 
ized labor  movement.  This  agency  is  not  ouiy  the  representative  of  those  who 
directly  constitute  it.  but  it  is  the  representative  of  all  those  persons  who  have 
common  problems  and  pun>oses  but  who  have  not  yet  organized  for  their 
achievement. 
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Whether  In  peace  or  In  war  the  organized  lahor  movement  seeks  to  make  all 
else  subordinate  to  human  welfare  and  human  opportunity.  The  labor  move- 
ment stands  as  the  defender  of  this  principle  and  undertakes  to  protect  the 
wealth  producers  against  the  exorbitant  greed  of  special  interests,  against 
profiteering,  against  exploitation,  ngainst  the  detestable  methods  of  irrespon- 
sible greed,  against  the  inhumanity  and  crime  of  heartless  corporations  and 
employers. 

Labor  demands  the  right  in  war  times  to  be  the  recognized  defender  of  wage 
earners  against  the  same  forces  which  in  former  wars  have  made  national 
necessity  an  excuse  for  more  ruthless  methods. 

As  the  representatives  of  the  wage  earners  we  assert  that  conditions  of  work 
and  pay  in  Government  employment  and  in  all  occupations  should  conform  to 
principles  of  human  welfare  and  Justice. 

A  nation  can  not  make  an  effective  defense  against  an  outside  danger  If 
groups  of  citizens  are  asked  to  take  part  in  a  war  though  smarting  with  a  sense 
of  keen  injustice  inflicted  by  the  Government  they  are  expected  to  and  will 
defend. 

The  cornerstone  bt  national  defense  is  justice  in  fundamental  relations  of 
life — economic  justice. 

The  one  agency  which  accomplishes  this  for  the  workers  is  the  organized 
labor  movement.  The  greatest  step  that  can  be  made  for  national  defense  Is  not 
to  bind  and  throttle  the  organized  labor  movement  but  to  afford  its  greatest 
scope  and  opportunity  for  voluntary  effective  cooperation  in  spirit  and  in  action. 

During  the  long  period  in  which  it  has  been  establishing  itself,  the  labor 
movement  has  become  a  dynamic  force  in  organizing  the  human  side  of  In- 
dustry and  commerce.  It  is  a  great  social  factor,  which  must  be  recognized 
in  all  plans  which  affect  wage  earners. 

Whether  planning  for  peace  or  war  the  Government  must  recognize  the  or- 
ganized labor  movement  as  the  agency  through  which  it  must  cooperate  with 
wage  earners. 

Industrial  justice  is  the  right  of  those  living  within  our  country.  With  this 
right  there  is  associated  obligation.  In  war  time  obligation  takes  the  form  of 
service  in  defense  of  the  Republic  against  enemies. 

We  recognize  that  this  service  may  be  either  military  or  industrial,  both 
equally  essential  for  national  defense.  We  hold  this  to  be  incontrovertible  that 
the  Government  which  demands  that  men  and  women  give  their  labor  power, 
their  bodies  or  their  lives  to  its  service  should  also  demand  the  service,  in  the 
interest  of  these  human  beings,  of  all  wealth  and  the  products  of  human  toil — 
property. 

We  hold  that  if  workers  may  be  asked  in  time  of  national  peril  or  emergency 
to  give  more  exhausting  service  than  the  principles  of  human  welfare  warrant, 
that  service  should  be  asked  only  when  accompanied  by  Increased  guaranties 
and  safeguards,  and  when  the  profits  which  the  employer  shall  secure  from  the 
industry  in  which  they  are  engaged  have  been  limited  to  fixed  percentages. 

We  declare  that  such  determination  of  profits  should  be  based  on  costs  of 
processes  actually  needed  for  product. 

Workers  have  no  delusions  regarding  the  policy  which  property  owners  and 
exploiting  employers  pursue  in  peace  or  in  war  and  they  also  recognize  that 
wrapped  up  with  the  safety  of  this  Republic  are  ideals  of  democracy,  a  heritage 
which  the  masses  of  the  people  received  from  our  forefathers,  who  fought  that 
liberty  might  live  in  this  country — a  heritage  that  is  to  be  maintained  and 
handed  down  to  each  generation  with  undiminshed  power  and  usefulness. 

The  labor  movement  recognizes  the  value  of  freedom,  and  it  knows  that  free- 
dom and  rights  can  be  maintained  only  by  those  willing  to  assert  their  claims 
and  to  defend  their  rights.  The  American  labor  movement  has  always  opposed 
unnecessary  conflicts  nnd  all  wars  for  aggrandizement,  exploitation,  and  en- 
slavement, and  yet  it  has  done  its  part  in  the  world's  revolutions,  in  the 
struggles  to  establish  greater  freedom,  democratic  institutions,  and  Ideals  of 
human  justice. 

Our  labor  movement  distrusts  and  protests  against  militarism,  because  it 
knows  that  militarism  represents  privilege  and  is  the  tool  of  special  Interests, 
exploiters,  and  despots.  But  while  it  opposes  militarism,  it  holds  that  it  Is  the 
duty  of  a  nation  to  defend  itself  against  injustice  and  invasion. 

The  menace  of  militarism  arises  through  isolating  the  defensive  functions  of 
the  State  from  civic  activities  and  from  creating  miltary  agences  out  of  touch 
with  masses  of  the  people.  Isolation  Is  subversive  to  democracy — it  harbors 
and  nurtures  the  germs  of  arbitrary  power. 
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The  labor  movement  demands  that  a  clear  differentiation  be  made  between 
military  service  for  the  nation  and  police  duty,  and  that  military  service  should 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  service  in  industrial  dsputes. 

We  hold  that  ndustrlal  service  shall  be  deemed  equally  meritorious  as  mili- 
tary service.  Organization  for  industrial  and  commercial  service  is  upon  a 
different  basis  from  military  service— the  civic  ideals  still  dominate.  This 
should  be  recognized  in  mobilizing  for  ths  purpose.  The  same  voluntary  insti- 
tutions that  organized  industrial,  commercial,  and  transportation  workers  in 
times  of  peace  will  best  take  care  of  the  same  problems  in  time  of  war. 

It  is  fundamental,  therefore,  that  the  Government  cooperate  with  the  Ameri- 
can organized  labor  movement  for  this  purpose.  Service  in  Government  facto- 
ries and  private  establishments,  in  transportation  agencies,  all  should  conform 
to  trade-union  standards. 

The  guaranties  of  human  conservation  should  be  recognized  in  war  as  well  as 
m  peace.  Wherever  changes  in  the  organization  of  industry  are  necessary  upon 
a  war  basis  they  should  be  made  in  accord  with  plans  agreed  upon  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  and  those  engaged  and  employed  in  the  industry. 
We  recognize  that  in  war,  in  certain  employments  requiring  high  skill,  it  is 
necessary  to  retain  in  industrial  service  the  workers  specally  fitted  therefor. 
In  any  eventuality  when  women  may  be  employed  we  Insist  that  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  shall  prevail  without  regard  to  sex. 

Finally,  in  order  to  safeguard  afl  the  interests  of  the  wage  earners  organized 
labor  should  have  representation  on  all  agencies  determining  and  administering 
policies  of  national  defense.  It  is  particularly  important  that  organized  labor 
should  have  representatives  on  all  boards  authorized  to  control  publicity  during 
war  times.  The  workers  have  suffered  much  injustice  in  war  times  by  limita- 
tions upon  their  right  to  speak  freely  and  to  secure  publicity  for  their  just 
grievances. 

Organized  labor  has  earned  the  right  to  make  these  demands.  It  is  the 
agency  that  in  all  countries  stands  for  human  rights  and  is  the  defender  of  the 
welfare  and  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  is  an  agency  that  has 
international  recognition  which  is  not  seeking  to  rob,  exploit,  or  corrupt  foreign 
Governments,  but  instead  seeks  to  maintain  human  rights  and  interests  the 
world  over,  nor  does  it  have  to  dispel  suspicion  nor  prove  its  motives  either  at 
home  or  abroad. 

The  present  war  discloses  the  struggle  between  the  institutions  of  democracy 
and  those  of  autocracy.  As  a  Nation  we  should  profit  from  the  experiences  of 
other  nations.  Democracy  can  not  be  established  by  patches  upon  an  auto- 
cratic system.  The  foundations  of  civilized  Intercourse  between  individuals 
must  be  organized  upon  principles  of  democracy  and  scientific  principles  of 
human  welfare.  Then  a  national  structure  can  be  perfected  in  harmony  with 
humanitarian  Idealism — a  structure  that  will  stand  the  test  of  the  necessities  of 
peace  or  war. 

We,  the  officers  of  the  National  and  International  Trade-Unions  of  America 
in  national  conference  assembled  in  the  Capital  of  our  Nation,  hereby  pledge 
ourselves  in  peace  or  in  war.  in  stress  or  in  storm,  to  stand  unreservedly  by  the 
standards  of  liberty  and  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  Institutions  and 
ideals  of  our  Republic. 

In  this  solemn  hour  of  our  Nation's  life  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  our  Republic 
may  be  safeguarded  in  Its  unswerving  desire  for  peace ;  that  our  people  may  be 
spared  the  horrors  and  the  burdens  of  war ;  that  they  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  cultivate  and  develop  the  arts  of  peace,  human  brotherhood,  and  a  higher 
civilization. 

But,  despite  all  our  endeavors  and  hopes,  should  our  country  be  drawn  into 
the  maelstrom  of  the  European  conflict,  we,  with  these  ideals  of  liberty  and 
justice  herein  declared  as  the  indlsepnsable  basis  for  national  policies,  offer  our 
services  to  our  country  in  every  field  of  activity  to  defend,  safeguard,  and  pre- 
serve the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America  against  its  enemies  whom- 
soever they  may  be,  and  we  call  upon  our  fellow  workers  and  fellow  citizens  in 
the  holy  name  of  labor,  justice,  freedom,  and  humanity  to  devotedly  and  patri- 
otically give  like  service. 

After  careful  consideration  and  thorough  discussion  of  each  paragraph  ot  the 
declaration  the  members  of  the  conference  unanimously  adopted  it.  Thus  \2re 
declaration  of  labor's  attitude  whether  in  peace  or  in  war  was  unanimously 
set  forth  by  the  conference  before  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 
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Id  addition  to  the  declaration  of  principle  it  is  necessary  to  organize  agencies 
for  carrying  the  declaration  into  effect  As  was  reported  to  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention, President  Wilson  appointed  the  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  one  of  the  seven  men  composing  the  advisory  commission  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense.  In  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  advisory  commission  each 
member  of  the  commission  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  help  him 
in  performing  his  duties.  Mr.  Oompers,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  labor 
Including  conservation  and  welfare  of  workers,  asked  a  number  of  representa- 
tive men  and  women  to  accept  membership  on  his  committee.  Since  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee  was  to  be  as  wide  as  the  labor  relation  arising 
out  of  war  work  for  the  Government,  it  was  fitting  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  should  represent  all  elements  concerned  in  determining  or  regulating 
labor  conditions.  The  personnel  of  the  committee,  therefore,  included  em- 
ployers of  labor,  financiers,  directors  of  corporations,  publicists,  technicians,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  men  and  women  employed  as  wage  earners.  The 
functions  of  the  committee  were  purely  advisory  and  necessarily  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  edvisory  commission  and  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
For  practical  work  the  following  committees  were  organized:  Executive  com- 
mittee, wages  and  hours,  mediation  and  conciliation,  women  In  industry,  in- 
formation and  statistics,  press,  publicity,  cost  of  living  and  domestic  economy, 
welfare  work,  which  includes  the  following  .divisions:  Industrial  safety,  sani- 
tation, vocational  education,  housing,  recreation,  public  education  in  health 
matters,  standard  guides  for  employers. 

ENGLISH   LABOR  COMMISSION. 

Realizing  that  the  experience  of  workers  in  other  countries  who  had  been 
meeting  and  solving  labor  war  problems  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  workers  of 
this  country  who  were  taking  the  initial  steps  in  war  matters.  President 
Oompers  cabled  to  Premier  Lloyd  George  of  Great  Britain  and  Premier  RIbot  of 
France  asking  them  to  send  representative  labor  men  to  advise  with  American 
workers.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  promptly  cabled  that  he  would  send  a  commission 
of  labor  men  as  requested.  Ambassador  Jusserand  of  France  wrote  Mr. 
Gompers  that  he  was  instructed  by  his  government  to  see  that  the  best  and 
most  appropriate  plan  for  Mr.  Gompers  to  follow  in  securing  representatives  of 
French  workers  was  to  communicate  directly  with  Mr.  Jouhnux.  asking  him  to 
send  two  French  workmen.  In  accord  with  this  suggestion  Mr.  Gompers  cabled 
to  Mr.  Jouhaux  and  Mr.  Keufer  of  Paris.  A  cable  in  reply  was  received  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  French  labor  movement  to  comply  with 
the  request  from  America.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  cable  from  the  British 
Government  a  similar  request  was  sent  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  that 
Canadian  representatives  of  labor  be  sent  to  the  conference.  The  British  com- 
mission consisted  of  the  following: 

Rferht  Hon.  C.  W.  Bowerman.  Privy  Councillor  and  member  of  British  House 
of  Commons;  secretary  of  British  Trades  Union  Congress  Parliamentary 
Committee. 

Right  Hon.  James  H.  Thomas,  Privy  Councillor,  member  of  Parliament; 
general  secretary  National  Union  of  Rail  way  men,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Joseph  Davles,  member  of  the  secretariat  of  the  prime  minister. 

H.  W.  Garrod,  representing  labor,  department  of  Ministry  of  Munitions. 

The  Canadian  representatives  were : 

J.  C.  Waters,  president  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  Canada. 

Giddeon  D.  Robertson,  vice  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Railway 
Telegraphers. 

As  soon  as  the  British  delegates  arrived  in  this  country  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  on  labor  was  arranged  for  April  2.  There  was  a  large  attendance 
at  the  meeting  which  lasted  all  day  and  evening.  The  Brlstish  labor  men  were 
given  ample  opportunity  to  relate  the  full  story  of  the  war  experiences  of  the 
English  workers  and  to  tell  how  the  British  Government  and  the  English 
workers  have  worked  out  their  joint  problems  and  to  answer  all  questions 
asked  by  the  members  of  the  committee  on  labor.  The  valuable  information 
presented  in  these  meetings  was  recorded  stenographically,  published  In  the 
American  Federationist.  and  later  was  made  a  Senate  document.1 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  British  delegates  to  visit  some  of  the  in- 
dustrial centers  and  to  speak  to  representative  audiences  in  various  cities  which 

1Tbe  document  Is  No.  84,  65th  Congress.  1st  session. 
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Included  New  York.  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Clevelnnd.  Albany.  Schenectady,  and 
Boston.  Tn  these  meetings  the  members  of  the  British  Labor  Commission  told 
how  the  English  people  were  meeting  their  labor  problems  arising  out  of  war 
work  and  conditions  and  made  suggestions  to  Americans  how  to  deal  with 
local  situations. 

SOLDIER8'   AND   SAILORS*   COMPENSATION. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  services  rendered  by  the  committee  on  labor  Is 
the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  compensation  legislation.  In  the  first  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  committee  on  labor,  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  the  problem  of  taking  care  of  their  families  were  dis- 
cussed. Later,  through  Mr.  Gompers,  the  matter  was  presented  to  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  with  the  suggestion  that  the  committee  on  labor  be  au- 
thorized to  take  ui)  the  whole  subject  matter  and  to  draft  appronriate  legisla- 
tion. The  suggestion  was  approved  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  Mr. 
Gompers  appointed  Judcre  Julian  W.  Mack  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
draft  the  legislation.  This  committee  reported  to  the  executive  committee  of 
the  committee  on  labor  the  most  comprehensive  legislation  of  this  character 
ever  drafted. 

Judge  Mack  and  his  committee  afterwards  cooperated  with  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  investigate  the  matter  of  insurance 
for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  to  make  a  report  to  that  department.  As  a  result 
of  the  conference  the  bill,  as  drawn  by  Judge  Mack,  was  adopted  as  the  report 
of  the  Treasury  committee,  and  In  this  form  was  approved  by  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  and  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  thus 
became  an  administration  measure. 

The  military  and  nnval  compensation  and  insurance  bill  extends  tl»p  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insurance,  which  was  established  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  first,  to  provide  Insurance  for  ships  and  then  for  merchant  seamen.  It 
Is  a  great  step  forward  In  giving  to  the  men  in  the  service  not  charity,  but  jus- 
tice; In  telling  them  In  advance  Just  what  they  will  get.  and  thus  freeing  them 
and  their  families  from  that  worst  of  all  fears,  the  fear  that  they  and  their 
loved  ones  may  become  objects  of  charity. 

It  provides  for  a  generous  contribution  by  the  Government  to  the  wife  and  the 
children  of  all  enlisted  men  during  the  period  that  the  husband  and  father  Is 
fighting  for  his  country,  but  It  does  not  absolve  him  from  his  primary  dutv  of 
contributing  In  proportion  to  his  pay  to  their  support.  Every  man  with  wife  or 
child  must  give  at  least  $15  a  month ;  if  his  pay  exceeds  $30  a  month,  he  must 
give  more  than  that,  up  to  one-half  his  pay.  provided  the  Government  itself  con- 
tributes more  than  that  The  Government  adds  monthly  from  $5  for  a  single 
orphan  child,  up  to  $50  for  a  wife  and  five  children.  While  a  man  does  not  have 
to  give  anything  to  other  dependents,  he  may  give  a  small  amount  monthly  to 
dependent  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  or  grandchild,  and  In  that  event  the 
Government  will  help  along.  The  highest  amount,  however,  that  the  Govern- 
ment adds  Is  $50  a  month. 

If  a  man  becomes  disabled  or  dies  in  the  line  of  duty,  he  and  his  family  are 
no  longer  given  a  gratuitous  pension,  but  they  are  given  compensation,  in 
analogy  to  the  compensation  given  to  worklngmen  in  the  civil  employment  of  the 
Government.  But  this  disability  compensation  differs  from  that  provided  In 
any  other  law.  It  takes  the  family  as  the  unit  that  is  serving  the  country,  not 
the  individual  man.  It  bases  the  compensation  upon  the  size  of  the  family  from 
time  to  time.  While  a  totally  disabled  bachelor  will  get  $30  a  month,  the  man 
with  a  wife  and  four  children  will  get  $75  a  month.  Twenty  dollars  Is  added 
if  a  nurse  or  attendant  is  required :  $10  more  if  a  man  has  a  dependent  widowed 
months;  but  if  he  loses  both  feet,  both  hands,  both  eyes,  or  becomes  totally 
blind  or  helplessly  bedridden,  he  gets  $100  a  month  regardless  of  whether  he  Is 
married  or  not  In  case  of  his  death  resulting  from  lnhiries  or  disease  received 
In  the  line  of  duty,  the  widow  and  children  and  widowed  mother  get  sums 
ranging  from  $20  to  $75  a  month,  according  to  the  size  of  the  family.  And  no 
distinction  is  made  between  a  private  nnd  the  highest  officer. 

But  the  great  new  feature  of  this  bill,  the  feature  that  marks  it  as  the  most 
progressive  social  legislation  of  any  country  in  the  war.  is  the  Insurance  article. 
Men  who  go  into  the  wnr  can  not  protect  themselves  by  Insurnnce  because  pri- 
vate companies  necessarily  charge  a  prohibitive  rate.  Under  this  law  the  entire 
people  bear  the  war  risk.  The  Government  Is  selling  insurance  to  the  men  at 
peace-time  rates;  but.  more  than  tl if s.  It  is  not  even  charging  what  private  com- 
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ponies  charge  in  peace  tiroes;  It  cuts  off  all  that  they  add  for  expenses.  And 
this  is  done  because  the  Government,  in  the  first  place,  has  only  the  expense  of 
administration  and  none  of  the  other  expenses  that  private  companies  have; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  because  it  was  believed  right  and  just  that  the  entire 
people  should  bear  the  cost  of  administering  this  branch  of  the  service.  And  as 
the  only  sensible  kind  of  insurance  for  a  man  to  take  when,  as  In  these  cases,  he 
Is  about  to  go  into  an  extrahazardous  employment  for  a  short  time,  Is  the  cheap- 
est possible  insurance,  the  Government  is  offering  only  that — a  yearly  renewable 
term  insurance  that  costs  a  man  of  29  about  $8  per  thousand  annually.  But  as 
that  kind  of  insurance  costs  more  each  year  and  would  be  a  terrible  burden  if 
the  man  reached  old  age,  the  law  compels  him  to  change  it  into  one  of  the  ordU 
nary  forms,  costing  somewhat  more  but  much  better  as  a  permanent  thing, 
within  five  years  after  the  war.  This  permanent  insurance,  however,  will  also 
be  issued  nt  net  rates  without  any  charge  for  expenses. 

Men  must  make  up  their  minds  promptly  whether  they  want  the  insurance  or 
not.  They  are  given  four  months*  time,  and  any  man,  private  or  officer,  can  take 
from  $1,000  to  $10,000  worth  of  it.  The  insurance  is  wisely  guarded.  It  can  not 
be  assigned;  It  can  not  be  taken  by  creditors  either  of  the  insured  or  of  the 
beneficiary;  It  is  payable  only  to  certain  relatives — wife,  child,  grandchild, 
parent  brother,  or  sister ;  and  when  it  falls  due  it  will  not  be  paid  out  in  a  lamp 
sum,  but  in  monthly  installments  over  a  period  of  20  years,  with  3£  per  cent 
Interest  on  the  unpaid  installments.  That  means  that  on  a  $10,000  Insurance 
policy  the  family  will  get  $57.50  a  month  for  20  years.  And  for  good  measure 
the  Government  has  thrown  in  this  additional  provision,  that  If  a  man  becomes 
totally  and  permanently  disabled  these  monthly  payments  will  begin,  and  they 
will  continue  during  his  entire  life,  even  though  he  lives  more  than  20  years. 

HOUSING. 

Another  big  problem  upon  which  the  labor  committee  has  been  helpful  is 
the  housing  problem  resulting  from  congestion  in  centers  where  war  produc- 
tion is  being  carried  on  and  where  the  number  of  workers  that  have  been 
gathered  together  far  exceed  the  provisions  for  housing  them  The  subcom* 
raittee  on  housing  of  the  committee  on  labor  investigated  the  situation  existing 
in  many  localities.  As  a  result  of  the  investigation  and  the  data  secured  it 
was  shown  that  in  places  where  work  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the 
war  wns  l>eing  carried  on  there  was  already  inadequate  housing  and  such  con- 
ditions that  the  necessary  number  of  workers  could  not  be  secured,  because 
they  could  not  find  lodging.  This  situation  was  reported  to  the  advisory  com* 
mission  and  the  Council  of  Natlonnl  Defense.  It  was  agreed  by  these  two 
bodies  that  a  commission  be  appointed,  upon  which  labor  was  represented  by 
Mr.  William  J.  Spencer,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  building-trades  department 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

This  committee  is  to  report  definite  plans,  and  the  matter  is  then  to  be 
brought  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  consideration  for  such  action 
as  may  be  immediately  necessary  to  moot  emergencies. 

Other  subcommittees  of  the  committee  on  labor  have  under  consideration 
proposals  that  will  be  submitted  at  the  proper  time. 

LABOR   REPRESENTATION. 

In  accord  with  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Baltimore  convention,  that  wage 
earners  should  have  representatives  on  all  Government  boards,  committees* 
and  agencies  dealing  with  matters  which  concern  wage  earners,  an  effort  has 
been  made  by  the  organized  labor  movement  to  secure  proper  representation 
on  agencies  carrying  on  defense  work.  Representatives  of  wage  earners  are 
upon  many  of  the  State  and  local  committees  cooperating  with  the  national 

council. 

One  of  the  first  war  measures  which  vitally  concern  wage  earners  was  the 
selective-conscription  act.  To  see  that  this  law  was  administered  without  dis- 
crimination and  prejudice  was  of  vital  concern  to  them.  The  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  presented  to  the  War  Department  that  repre- 
sentatives of  wage  earners  should  be  appointed  on  the  district  exemption 
boards,  which  had  appellate  Jurisdiction  over  all  exemption  cases  and  direct 
jurisdiction  over  industrial  cases.  These  district  boards  were  to  consist  of 
five  persons.    President  Gompers  was  asked  to  submit  the  name  of  one  wage 
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earner  for  membershp  upon  each  board.  Representative  labor  men  in  each 
State  were  asked  to  send  names,  which  were  submitted  to  the  War  Depart* 
meat  Upon  practically  every  district  exemption  board  there  is  a  representa- 
tive of  wage  earners. 

From  time  to  time  there  have  been  constituted  various  boards  and  commis- 
sions to  deal  with  different  phases  of  war  work.  Whenever  this  work  con- 
cerned wage  earners  a  request  has  been  made  for  representation. .  There  arja 
now  wage  earners  on  the  most  important  agencies  dealing  with  such  work.:  .Mr. 
John  Don  1  in,  president  of  the  Building  Trades,  on  the  Emergency  Construction 
Board ;  Mr.  John  P.  White,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
assistant  to  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  Fuel  Administrator;  Mr.  Charles  L.  Baine 
on  the  special  committee  on  war  savings  certificates  appointed  by  Secretary 
McAdoo;  Miss  Agnes  Nestor,  first  vice  president  of  the  Glove  Makers,  on  the 
Women's  Board ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Sullivan,  member  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  and  Mr.  William  N.  Doak,  vice  president  and  legislative  committeeman 
of  the  Railway  Trainmen,  on  the  Food  Administration  Board;  Mr.  Hugh 
Frayne,  organizer  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  on  the  War  Industries 
Board.,  which  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  war-industry  needs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, determining  the  most  effective  way  of  meeting  them  and  the  best 
means  and  methods  of  increasing  production,  including  creation  or  extension 
of  industries  demanded  by  the  emergency,  the  sequence  and  relative  urgency  of 
the  needs  of  the  different  Government  services,  and  which  also  considers  price 
factors  and,  in  first  instance,  the  industrial  and  labor  aspects  of  problems 
involved  and  general  questions  affecting  the  purchase  of  commodities.'  The 
work  of  the  committee  is  subdivided  into  the  following  divisions:  Raw  mate- 
rials, finished  products,  priorities.  All  labor  relations  connected  with  any  of 
these  divisions  are  referred  to  the  labor  representative,  Mr.  Frayne.  An  effort 
is  now  under  way  to  secure  proper  labor  representation  on  all  subcommittees: 


Labor's  Was  Agreements  and  Representation. 

Under  the  hegemony  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  the  workers  of 
America  have  constantly  pressed  home  upon  governmental  industrial  agencies 
the  right  of  the  workers  to  be  represented  by  the  responsible  spokesman  of  the 
toilers.  While  there  is  yet  much  to  be  attained,  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  putting  labor's  demand  into  practice  in  everyday  living. 

In  addition  to  representation  on  boards  and  commissions  that  are  authorized 
to  determine  war  plans  and  policies,  there  are  other  agencies  that  carry  these 
problems  and  polices  into  effect.  Another  type  of  labor  war  problems  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  activities  with  these  boards — problems  growing  out  of  employ- 
ment The  most  imperative  war  need  that  confronted  the  Government  after  the 
declaration  of  war  and  the  passange  of  the  conscription  act  was  the  construc- 
tion of  cantonments  for  housing  enlisted  men  during  the  period  of  training. 
The  War  Department  had  the  gigantic  task  of  construction  16  cantonments 
and  16  camps  to  be  ready  for  the  soldiers  when  called  Into  active  service. 
The  essence  of  success  in  achieving  this  gigantic  construction  feat  was  unin- 
terrupted production  by  mutual  moral  obligation. 

AGREEMENTS. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  understood  that  continuous  production  could  not  be 
secured  without  the  cooperation  of  the  working  men  and  he  knew  that  that 
cooperation  was  contingent  upon  just  wages  and  treatment.  In  order  that 
there  might  be  a  proper  understanding  as  a  basis  for  cooperation,  a  memor- 
andum of  agreement  was  signed  by  Secretary  of  War  Baker  and  President 
Gompers.  which  provided  that  the  basic  standards  for  employment  in  canton- 
ment construction  should  be  the  union  scale  of  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  in 
force  June  1, 1917,  in  the  locality  where  the  cantonment  was  situated.  The  full 
text  of  the  agree  ment  is  as  follows : 

"  For  the  adjustment  and  control  of  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  labor  in 
the  construction  of  cantonments,  there  shall  be  created  an  adjustment  commis- 
sion of  three  persons,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War ;  one  to  represent  the 
Army,  one  the  public,  and  one  labor ;  the  last  to  be  nominated  by  Samuel  Gom- 
pers, member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
and  President  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
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"As  basic  standards  with  reference  to  each  cantonment,  such  conmiissiou 
shall  use  the  union  scale  of  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  in  force  June  t,  1917, 
in  the  locality  where  such  cantonment  is  situated.  Consideration  shall  be  given 
to  special  circumstances,  if  any,  arising  after  said  date  which  may  require 
particular  advances  in  wages  or  changes  in  other  standards.  Adjustments  of 
wages,  hours,  or  conditions  made  by  such  boards  are  to  be  treated  as  binding 
toy  all  parties. 

M  June  10,  1017. 

"  Newton  D.  Bakbl 
44  Samukl  Uompjcrs." 

The  labor  adjustment  board  established  under  this  memorandum  consisted  of 
Gen.  £.  A.  Garllngton,  representing  the  Army,  Walter  Lippmann,  representing 
the  public,  and  John  K.  Alpine,  representing  organized  lubor,  appointed  by 
President  Gompers. 

On  July  27  uu  additional  memorandum,  signed  by  Secretary  Baker  and  Presi- 
dent Gompers,  extended  the  application  of  the  agreement  to  all  other  construc- 
tion work  which  "  is  now  or  may  from  time  to  time  during  the  wur,  be  carried 
on  by  the  War  Department" 

On  August  10  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  approved  the  memorandum  of  June 
10  and  agreed  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  cuutonmeut  adjustment  commis- 
sion to  ail  construction  work  on  laud  which  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Navy 
Department. 

On  August  20  and  September  4  Secretary  Baker  extended  the  memorandum 
to  apply  to  repair  work  and  to  the  construction  of  stores  and  warehouses. 

An  undertaking  essential  to  entering  the  war  was  the  work  of  building  ships 
which  the  Government  had  delegated  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and 
the  Shipping  Board.  In  launching  so  important  and  so  large  an  enterprise  the 
Shipping  Board  and  the  Fleet  Corporation  desired  to  avert  interruptions  of 
work  due  to  efforts  of  workers  to  secure  industrial  Justice.  They  therefore 
entered  with  representatives  of  labor  organizations  concerned  whereby  an 
agency  was  organized  to  deal  with  labor  relations.  The  text  of  the  agreement 
is  as  follows: 

I  Memorandum  for  the  adjustment  of  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  labor   In  ship- 
building plants.] 

When  disputes  arise  concerning  wages,  hours,  or  conditions  of  labor,  in  the 
construction  or  repair  of  shipbuilding  plants  or  of  ships  in  shipyards  under  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  or  under  said  Ship- 
ping Board,  or  under  contract  with  said  corporation  or  with  said  board,  ad- 
Jusement  of  such  disputes  shall  be  subjected  to  an  adjustment  board  of  three 
persons,  hereinafter  called  "  the  board  "  to  be  appointed  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  one  to  represent  the  said  cor- 
poration, one  to  represent  the  public,  and  to  be  nominated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  one  to  represent  labor,  the  last  to  be  nominated  by  Sam- 
uel Gompers.  Two  persons  shall  be  so  nominated  by  Samuel  Gompers — one 
from  the  metal  trades,  to  sit  when  the  matter  under  consideration  concerns  con- 
struction of  shipyards  or  steel  ships  and  one  from  among  the  trades  primarily 
concerned  to  sit  when  the  matter  under  consideration  has  reference  to  wooden 
hulls.  Where  such  matter  concerns  wages,  hours,  or  conditions  applying  to  the 
production  of  both  kinds  of  ships,  only  one  of  the  two  said  nominees  represent- 
ing labor  shall  sit  on  said  board,  the  question  as  to  which  of  such  nominees  is 
to  sit  to  be  determined  between  them,  or  in  the  event  of  their  disagreement 
to  be  determined  by  Samuel  Gompers.  When  matters  concerning  any  plant  or 
plants  are  before  the  board,  it  shall  invite  a  person  representing  and  designated 
by  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  plant  or  plants,  and  also  a  person  representing, 
or  selected  by  the  majority  of  the  workers  in  the  particular  craft  or  crafts 
directly  interested  in  the  disputed  matters,  both  of  said  representatives  to  sit 
with  voting  power  as  associate  members  of  said  board  in  connection  with  such 
matters. 

If  a  question  coming  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  board  arises  with  refer- 
ence to  such  construction  in  a  private  plant  in  which  construction  is  also  being 
carried  ou  for  the  Nuvy  Department,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  such  person 
as  he  may  designate  shall  sit  with  voting  power  as  a  member  of  the  board, 
iu  the  event  of  a  tie  vote,  when  the  board  is  so  constituted,  the  decision  shall 
be  referred  to  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  or  to  such  per- 
son as  he  may  designate.  This  memorandum  shall  in  no  way  serve  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  procedure  in  Government  plants  under  the  War  or  Navy  Depart- 
ments. 
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The  plants  where  such  construction  Is  being  carried  on  shall  be  geographically 
districted  by  the  board.  In  each  district,  the  contractors  In  whose  plants  such 
construction  is  being  carried  on,  and  the  representatives  of  such  international 
labor  organizations  as  have  members  engaged  in  such  production  or  construc- 
tion in  such  plants,  and  as  are  selected  for  the  purpose  by  the  labor  member 
of  the  board,  shall  be  called  upon,  under  conditions  to  be  laid  down  by  it,  to 
agree  upon  a  person  or  persons  who  shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the  board 
as  examiner  or  examiners  in  such  district  If  the  board  does  not  succeed  in 
having  an  examiner  so  selected,  then  the  board  shall  by  unanimous  action  se- 
lect a  person  or  persons  for  such  post  ion.  The  examiner  shall  be  subject  to 
removal  by  the  board  at  any  time  by  unanimous  vote.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  district  officer  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration to  report  promptly  to  the  board  any  dispute  with  reference  to  wages, 
hours,  or  conditions  of  labor  which  he  is  unable  to  adjust  satisfactorily  to  the 
principals  concerned ;  but  the  board  will  take  cognizance  of  such  dispute  when 
information  concerning  it  comes  from  any  source  whatsoever.  Before  the  dis- 
trict officer  shall  refer  such  dispute  to  the  board,  he  shall  confer  with  the  local 
spokesmen  or  representatives  of  such  crafts  as  are  Involved  In  such  dispute, 
or  with  such  authorized  heads  of  any  local  labor  organizations  interested  there- 
in as  may  be  designated  by  the  labor  member  of  the  board,  or  on  their  request 
with  the  national  head  or  heads  of  such  organization  or  organizations  or  his 
or  their  duly  authorized  representative  or  representatives.  When  it  appears  to 
the  board  that  such  dispute  can  not  be  so  adjusted,  it  will  promptly  send  an 
examiner  for  said  district  to  such  plant  to  bring  about  mutually  satisfactory 
adjustment,  the  terms  of  which  shall,  if  they  receive  the  approval  of  the  ex- 
aminer, be  in  a  report  submitted  by  him  to  the  board  for  its  ratification.  If 
the  examiner  does  not  succeed  In  bringing  about  such  adjustment,  he  shall  in 
his  report  to  the  board  recommend  terms  of  adjustment  The  board,  after  due 
consideration  and  such  investigation  as  may  seem  necessary,  shall  decide  the 
questions  at  issue. 

As  basis  standards  with  reference  to  each  plant  where  such  construction  Is 
being  carried  on,  the  board  shall  use  such  scales  of  wages  and  hours  as  were  In 
force  In  such  plant  on  July  15,  1917,  and  such  conditions  as  obtained  on  said 
dates  in  such  plants.  Consideration  shall  be  given  by  the  board  to  any  circum- 
stances whatever  arising  after  such  wages,  hours,  or  conditions  were  established, 
and  which  may  seem  to  call  for  changes  in  wages,  hours,  or  conditions.  The 
board  shall  keep  Itself  fully  informed  as  to  the  relation  between  living  costs  in 
the  several  districts,  and  their  comparison  between  progressive  periods  of  time. 
The  decisions  of  the  board  shall,  under  proper  conditions,  be  retroactive,  in 
which  case  accounting  such  as  may  be  proper  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  of  the  board.  The  decisions  of  the  board  will,  In  so  far  as  this 
memorandum  may  be  capable  of  achieving  such  result,  be  final  and  binding  on 
all  parties ;  but  at  any  time  after  six  months  have  elapsed  following  such  rati- 
fied agreement  or  any  such  final  decision  by  the  board  on  any  question  as  to 
wages,  hours,  or  conditions  in  any  plant  such  question  may  be  reopened  for 
adjustment  upon  the  request  of  the  majority  of  the  craft  or  crafts  at  such  plant 
Affected  by  such  agreement  or  decision. 

August  20,  1917. 

The  above  final  draft  being  the  same  with  minor  changes  as  that  agreed  to  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  August  16,  is  hereby  approved : 

F.  D.  Roosevelt  August  20,  acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Edward  N.  Hurley,  Chairman  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

W.  L.  Capps,  General  Manager  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Jas.  O'Connell.  president  metal  trades  department,  American  Federation  of 

Labor. 

Wm.  H.  Johnston,  president  International  Association  of  Machinists. 

A.  J.  Berres,  secretary-treasurer  Metal  Trades  Department,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

Approved  as  approved  by  the  above  August  20.  1917,  Samuel  Gompers. 

Joseph  F.  Valentine,  president  International  Moldersf  Union,  per  S.  G. 

Kepresenting  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 
Theobald  M.  Guerln,  general  executive  board,  first  district 

John  Donlln,  President  Building  Trades  Department,  American  Federation  of 

Labor. 
Frank  J.  McNulty,  president  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 

per  S.  G. 
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John  R.  Alpine,  president  United  Association  of  Plumbers,  Gas,  Steam,  and 
Hot  Water  Fitters,  etc.,  per  S.  G. 

Milton  Snelllngs,  president  International  Union  of  Steam  and  Operating 
Engineers,  per  S.  G. 

Joseph  A.  Franklin,  president  International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers, 
Iron  Ship  builders,  and  Helpers  of  America,  per  A.  J.  B. 

Jas.  Wilson,  president  Patternmakers'  League  of  North  America,  per  S.  G. 

J.  W.  Kline,  president  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  of  America, 
per  S.  G. 

W.  W.  Britton,  president  Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers,  Brass  and  Silver 
Workers1  Union  of  North  America. 

J.  J.  Hynes,  president  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International 
Alliance. 

Submitted  as  signed  August  25,  1917 : 

Louis  P.  Wehle. 

The  board  constituted  under  this  agreement  consists  of  V.  Everett  Macy,  rep* 
resenting  the  public,  appointed  by  President  Wilson ;  L.  A.  Coolidge,  represent- 
ing the  Fleet  Corporation,  and  A.  J.  Berres,  representing  organized  labor  and 
appointed  by  President  Gompers. 

The  Shipping  Board  entered  into  the  following  agreement  with  the  Long- 
shoremen's International  Association; 

[Agreement  for  the  adjustment  and  control  of  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  labor  in 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts.] 

For  the  adjustment  and  control  of  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  labor  In 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  there  shall  be  created  a  national  adjust- 
ment  commission,  located  in  Washington,  D.  C,  comprised  as  follows:  One 
member  nominated  by  the  Shipping  Board ;  one  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of 
War;  one  nominated  by  the  International  Longshoremen's  Association;  one 
nominated  by  the  committee  on  shipping  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
to  represent  the  coastwise  carriers  and  to  act  only  in  cases  involving  coastwise 
service;  one  nominated  by  the  committee  on  shipping  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  to  represent  carriers  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  to  net  only  in  cases 
Involving  foreign  services. 

The  national  adjustment  commission  shall  appoint  In  each  important  port  a 
local  adjustment  commission,  comprised  as  follows:  One  member  to  represent 
the  Shipping  Board  and  War  Department;  one  to  represent  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association,  nominated  by  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association ;  one  to  represent  the  carriers  in  foreign  trade,  nominated  by  the 
committee  on  shipping  of  the  Omncij  of  National  Defense,  and  to  act  only  in 
cases  involving  foreign  service;  one  nominated  by  the  committee  on  shipping 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  to  represent  carriers  engaged  in  coastwise 
trade,  and  to  act  only  in  cases  involving  coastwise  trade. 

The  union  scale  of  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  in  force  August  1,  1917,  in 
said  port  shall  be  adopted  as  the  basic  standard  with  reference  to  each  such 
port. 

All  differences  which  may  arise  in  any  particular  port  shall  be  adjusted  by 
the  local  commission  if  possible.  In  case  either  party  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision  of  the  local  commission  it  may  appeal  to  the  national  commission  for 
a  review. 

In  case  of  expiration  of  any  agreement  as  to  scale  of  wages,  hours,  and  con- 
ditions now  in  force  the  national  commission  shall  adjust  the  new  scale  of 
wages,  hours,  and  conditions,  provided  an  agreement  can  not  be  reached  by 
the  employers  and  the  union. 

Consideration  shall  be  given  to  special  circumstances,  if  any,  arising  after 
said  date  of  August  1  or  after  the  acceptance  of  a  new  scale  of  wages,  hours, 
and  conditions  which  may  require  particular  advances  in  wages  or  changes  in 
other  standards. 

In  all  cases  work  shall  continue  uninterruptedly  pending  the  action  of  any 
local  commission  or  the  decision  of  the  national  adjustment  commission. 

All  adjustments  of  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  made  by  the  national  com- 
mission shall  be  binding  on  all  parties. 

The  commission  shall  adopt  rules  of  procedure  and  shall  construe  the 
meaning  of  this  agreement  and  any  ruling  made  by  it  thereunder. 

The  board  constituted  under  this  agreement  consists  of  Chairman  R.  B. 
Stevens,    United   States    Shipping   Board;    Stanley   King,   War   Department: 
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P.  A.  S.  Franklin  and  H.  H.  Raymond  for  the  ship  operators;  and  T,  V. 
Q'Conner  for  the  International  Longshoremen's  Association. 

In  addition  to  this  agreement  with  the  longshoremen  the  Shipping  Board 
entered  into  an  agreement  which  was  to  enable  them  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  the  seamen  of  the  country  and  to  offer  to  these  workers  inducements  to 
remain  in  their  calling  and  to  bring  back  others  who  had  left  the  calling  and 
to  attract  American  citizens  of  worth  to  accept  service  on  board  ships.  A 
sufficient  supply  of  seamen  is  indispensable  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  our 
country,  and  the  Shipping  Board  felt  that  the  only  basis  upon  which  they 
could  rightly  expect  such  a  supply  was  by  assuring  fair  conditions  of  work 
and  pay  to  the  seamen.  At  a  conference  held  in  Washington  on  August  8,  at 
which  were  present  six  representatives  of  the  shipowners,  six  representatives 
of  the  seafaring  employees,  a  representative  each  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Shipping  Board,  the  following 
memorandum  was  adopted : 

•The  representatives  of  the  steamship  lines  and  of  the  organized  seamen 
agreed  with  the  Shipping  Board  that  some  action  ought  to  be  taken  looking  to 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  seamen  in  order  to  furnish  men  for  the  vessels 
trading  to  England  and  France  carrying  supplies  and  to  yet  continue  an  unin- 
terrupted coastwise  trade. 

"To  attain  this  purpose  the  representatives  of  the  shipping  lines  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  organized  seamen  tentatively  agreed  to 
cooperate  for  the  attainment  of  this  end  in  the  following  manner: 

"  Substantially  all  the  steamship  lines  will  agree  to  pay  the  following  wage : 
Sailors  and  firemen,  $60  per  month;  coal  passers,  $50  per  month;  oilers  and 
water  tenders,  $65  per  month;  boatswains,  $70  per  month;  carpenters,  $75  per 
month ;  overtime  pay  for  cargo  work  50  cents,  for  ship  work,'  40  cents  per  hour. 
Bonus  going  to  the  war  zone  50  per  cent  of  the  .wages,  wages  and  bonus  to  con- 
tinue until  crew  arrive  back  in  the  United  States ;  $100  compensation  for  loss  of 
effects  caused  by  war  conditions.  The  scale  of  wages  and  bonus  for  cooks  and 
stewards  at  present  in  force  be  maintained  and  continued  during  the  continu- 
ance of  this  agreement. 

"  That  a  certain  number  of  boys,  determined  by  the  number  of  men  carried,  are 
to  be  employed  in  addition  to  the  usual  crew ;  that  a  number  of  ordinary  seamen 
will  be  employed  in  proportion  to  the  able  seamen  carried,  taking  as  an  instance 
a  vessel  now  carrying  eight  men  on  deck  will  carry  six  able  seamen,  two  ordi* 
nary  seamen,  and  two  boys,  such  boys  and  ordinary  seamen  to  have  ample  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  work  usually  demanded  of  able  seamen. 

"  That  the  representatives  of  the  organized  seamen  shall  have  access  to  and 
be  permitted   on   docks  and  vessels  during  reasonable  hours. 

"The  representatives  of  the  seamen  tentatively  agree  to  Join  with  the  ship- 
owners in  an  appeal  to  seamen  now  employed  on  shore  to  come  back  to  the  sea. 

"  That  the  bonus  and  other  conditions  arising  from  the  war  shall  terminate 
with  the  war  and  that  the  wages  set  shall  remain  for  one  year  to  the  end  that 
wages  be  stabilized  and  that  the  men  now  on  shore  may  be  induced  to  return 
to  the  sea. 

"That  the  seamen  will  use  earnest  efforts  In  cooperation  with  the  officers  to 
teach  seamanship  to  the  boys  and  ordinary  seamen." 

The  memorandum  was  afterwards  ratified  by  the  organizations  represented 
In  the  conference. 

For  years  the  leather  workers  have  been  struggling  to  secure  Just  terms  and 
conditions  on  contract  work  for  the  Government  The  following  agreement 
was  entered  Into  by  the  United  States  of  America  and  employes  and  employers 
In  the  leather-goods  industries : 

[Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  parties  hereunto  subscribed.] 

1.  There  shall  be  created  a  national  harness  and  saddlery  adjustment  com- 
mission hereinafter  referred  to  ns  "  the  commission,"  composed  of  four  members, 
of  which  two  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  represent 
the  public,  one  member  by  the  manufacturers  signatory  hereto,  and  one  member 
by  the  United  Leather  Workers'  International  Union.  One  of  the  meml>ers  of 
this  commission  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  he  designated  by  him 
as  chairman.  Each  member,  including  the  chairman,  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote,  and  a  majority  vote  shall  govern  In  all  cases. 

2.  The  commission  shall  adjust  all  differences  now  existing  or  that  may 
hereafter  arise  between  the  contractors  and  employes  engaged  In  the  production 
of  articles  under  agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  including 
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wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  labor.  The  commission  may  adopt  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  methods  of  procedure  in  order  to  carry  this  agreement  into  effect, 
and  all  decisions  or  adjustments  made  by  it  shall  be  binding  upon  and  com- 
piled with  by  the  contractors  signatory  hereto,  who  have  contracts  with  the 
United  States,  and  also  by  the  operatives,  members  of  the  United  Leather 
workers'  International  Union,  represented  in  the  execution  of  thU  agreement 
by  their  president 

8.  This, Agreement  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  for  the  duration  of  tbs 
present  war. 

4  The  parties  hereto  severally  agree  that  during  the  war  there  shall  be  no 
Interruption  of  work  upon  which  they  are  engaged  in  the  carrying  out  of  con- 
tracts to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

6.  In  the  event  that  any  changes  in  wage  scales  are  made  or  approved  by  the 
commission  in  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  agreement,  compensatory 
adjustments  shall  be  made  by  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission. 

6.  The  scale  of  wages  for  operatives  for  work  done  under  contracts  to  which 
the  United  States  and  the  contractors  signatory  hereto  are  parties  shall  in  no 
case  be  less  than  is  now  in  effect. 

7.  The  contractors  signatory  hereto  agree  that  nonunion  labor  employed  in 
carrying  out  work  under  a  contract  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party  shall 
receive  the  same  rates  of  compensation  as  the  members  of  the  United  leather 
Workers'  International  Union. 

September  26,  1917. 

Manufacturers:  The  Strecker  Bros.  <'o. :  Nashville  Saddlery  Co.;  Mclntyre 
Burrall  Co.;  Walter  Boyt  Saddlery  Co.;  The  Julius  J.  Bautlin  Co.;  Morley 
Bros. ;  The  J.  H.  &  F.  A.  Sells  Co. ;  Kansas  City  Saddlery  Co..  by  H.  B.  Wilbur, 
president :  O.  H.  Schoellkopf  Saddlery  Co. ;  John  C.  Nichols  Harness  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  by  John  C.  Nichols;  Columbia  Harness  Co.,  by  B.  H.  Pye,  president; 
Janney  Semple  Hill  &  Co.,  by  James  A.  Mayer ;  William  Purcell  Harness  Co.,  by 
William  Purcell ;  Hart  Saddlery  Co.,  by  W.  H.  Medearis,  vice  president ;  Ruwart 
Saddlery  Co.,  by  Joseph  E.  Ruwart,  president;  Dorries  &  Co.  (Inc.),  by  A.  8, 
Butler,  president ;  A.  N.  Edwards,  Chicago.  111. ;  Armstrong  &  Graham,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  by  Edwin  E.  Armstrong;  Sears  Saddlery  Co.,  by  I.  L.  Sears,  president; 
J.  B.  Sickles  Saddlery  Co..  by  secretary ;  Henry  Hotze  &  Sons,  per  Henry  Hotse; 
J.  Straus  Saddlery  Co.,  by  1.  Sickel,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Rice.  Sorin  Sad- 
dlery Co.,  by  H.  E.  Rice,  president;  Charles  Kronauer  &  Co.,  by  Charles 
Kronauer;  The  Waterloo  Saddlery  Co.;  Paris  Saddlery  Co.,  by  W.  A.  Call  in, 
president;  Fort  Wayne  Saddlery  Co.,  B.  H.  Thompson,  manager;  Harbison  & 
Gathright,  by  Owen  Oathright;  Forman  Breen  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  E.  M. 
Breen,  president ;  Des  Moines  Saddlery  Co.,  by  G.  M.  Braband ;  The  Atchison 
Saddlery  Co.,  by  Henry  Diegel ;  Straus  Bodenheimer  Saddlery  Co.,  by  A.  Bodeu- 
heimer,  president;  S.  C.  Gallup  Saddlery  Co.,  by  James  Wimmer,  president; 
Clinton  Saddlery  Co.,  B.  Thompson,  president ;  J.  H.  Haney  &  Co.,  by  J.  H. 
'Hatiey;  Scheffer  &  Rosstim  Co..  by  J.  W.  Gaver,  president;  Frank  F.  Kress,  by 
F.  F.  Kress;  La  Porte  Harness  Co.,  O.  H.  Worch,  president;  Dodson  Saddlery 
Co.,  by  E.  C.  Dodson.  president ;  L.  Frank  Saddlery  Co..  by  Henry  Otluner ;  Teni- 
son  Bros.  Saddlery  Co.,  by  F.  Schankeuberg ;  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  by  J.  W.  Gaver; 
F.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  by  J.  W.  Gaver;  Keyston  Bros.,  by  J.  W.  Gaver;  A.  A. 
Van  Boorhies  &  Co.,  by  J.  W.  Gaver:  Brauer  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co.;  Blls- 
worth  Haffner  Co.;  Hess  &  Hopkins  leather  Co.;  Naylon-Pierson-Hough  Co.; 
Hermann  Sanford  Saddlery  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo.;  Indianapolis  Saddlery  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Simmons  Saddlery  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  P.  Krieger  Sad- 
dlery Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Kline  Savidge  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Duncan  &  Sons 
(Inc.),  Seattle.  Wash.;  The  Wolf  Manufacturing  Co.,  Qulncy,  111;.  Lerch  Bros. 
(Inc.),  Baltimore,  Md. 

Leather  workers:  W.  E.  Bryan,  general  president  United  Leather  W'orkers* 
International  I Tni on.  504-505  Postal  Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  board  constituted  under  this  agreement  is  composed  of  the  following: 
Henry  Diegel,  W.  E.  Bryan,  Col.  John  S.  Fair,  Maj.  John  R.  Simpson,  and 
Stanley  King. 

These  various  agreements  constituted  but  a  beginning  of  the  necessary  organi- 
zation of  relations  between  workers  engaged  upon  war  work  and  the  Govern- 
ment. There  remains  yet  the  broad  field  of  the  production  of  supplies  and 
munitions.  Agreements  for  the  adjustment  of  labor  relations  upon  this  neces- 
sary work  must  be  based  upon  the  same  principles  embodied  in  the  agreements 
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already  con.su nima ted,  accepting  as  basic  standards  union  conditions  of  hours  and 
work  already  established,  together  with  provisions  for  meeting  higher  wages 
necessary  to  meet  increasing  costs  of  living.  It  Is  our  hope  that  agreements 
covering  this  Important  general  field  will  soon  be  entered  into  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  organizations  of  the  workers  concerned. 

INTERNATIONAL    LABOR    SITUATION. 

Your  committee  having  under  consideration  subjects  referred  to  it,  begs 
teave  to  report  under  the  caption,  "International  labor  relations'*  (pp.5&-62) 
of  the  executive  council's  report : 

We  hold  and  declare  that  no  movement  can  properly  function,  regardless  of 
whether  it  be  economic,  social,  or  political,  in  the  absence  of  free  speech,  free 
press,  and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people  to  exercise  self-government. 

After  all,  democracy  is  the  first  essential  in  the  lives  of  the  peoples  of  all 
nations.  No  movement  of  any  nature  can  properly  function  without  freedom 
of  action  and  self-government,  which  are  Inseparably  associated  with  democ- 
racy. The  trade  union  movement,  first  in  importance  in  the  economic  field,  is 
necessarily  dependent  on  democracy  in  the  organic  form  of  governments.  There 
was  no  real  trade-union  movement  In  Russia,  nor  can  there  be  in  any  other 
country  that  is  burdened  with  autocracy.  Upon  these  fundamentals  rest  the 
successful  achievements  of  human  rights,  freedom  and  liberty,  economic,  social 
and  political  justice. 

Under  this  caption,  several  subjects  Interesting  and  of  vital  importance  to 
our  movement  and  to  our  country  are  set  forth  with  accuracy  and  clearness, 
and  are  worthy  of  the  fullest  perusal  and  keenest  thought.  We  urge  all  dele- 
sates  and  all  others  to  carefully  read  all  that  is  said  on  this  subject.  It  par- 
ticularly refers  to  the  change  in  Russia  from  despotism  to  opportunity  for 
freedom;  the  declaration  of  basic  principles  and  policies  of  the  provisional 
Government  of  Russia  and  the  appointment  of  a*  commission  by  "President  Wil- 
son to  visit  Russia  on  a  diplomatic  mission  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

We  note  with  keen  interest  the  appointment  of  James  Duncan,  first  vice 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  president  of  the  Granite 
Cutters'  Internationa]  Association  of  America,  upon  this  Important  commission. 
We  appreciate  the  action  of  President  Wilson  and  felicitate  the  American 
people  upon  the  wisdom  of  his  selection.  Upon  this  important  mission  full 
recognition  was  given  to  the  trade-union  movement,  to  the  workers — the 
masses — and  it  required  one  who  possessed  an  Intimate  basic  knowledge  of  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  labor  movement  of  our  country,  its  achievements, 
its  hopes,  and  its  aspirations,  all  of  which  are  possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree 
by  our  esteemed  fellow  trade-unionist,  Brother  Duncan.  We  moreover  con- 
gratulate Brother  Duncan  upon  his  selection  and  for  the  eminently  successful 
manner  In  which  he  discharged  the  obligations  resting  upon  him. 

We  declare  that  had  there  been  a  trade-union  movement  in  Russia  it  would 
have  had  a  stabilizing  force  and  a  far-reaching  beneficent  effect  in  the  crisis 
now  resting  so  heavily  upon  the  Russian  people.  The  Russian  people  have 
lived  for  centuries  in  one  of  the  most  brutalized  autocracies  that  has  ever  dis- 
graced the  pages  of  history ;  they  were  denied  the  right  of  self-government,  the 
right  to  congregate  for  any  economic  or  political  purposes,  the  right  to  attain 
an  education,  and  because  of  these  limitations  there  existed  a  lack  of  experi- 
ence that  would  have  been  of  priceless  value  now  in  stabilizing  and  maintaining 
their  new-found  freedom. 

The  trade-union  movement,  had  it  existed  in  Russia,  would  have  developed 
discipline  and  a  central  power  not  of  an  autocratic  nature,  but  a  power  rather 
to  execute  and  carry  into  effect  the  democratically  expressed  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people. 

We  note  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  cable  messages  of  fraternity  and 
good  will  sent  to  the  people  and  the  provisional  government  of  the  new  Rus- 
sian democracy  by  President  Gompers  and  by  the  executive  council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Upon  the  question  of  conferences  held  and  proposed  by  the  International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  and  other  associations,  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
under  a  separate  caption.  Suffice  it  at  present  to  say  we  concur  and  recommend 
for  indorsement  the  action  of  our  officers  and  the  executive  council  in  connection 
with  these  important  conferences. 

The  convention  unanimously  adopted  the  report  of  the  committee. 
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PEACE  TEBMS. 

.  Upon  that  portion  of  the  report  of  the  executive  council  under  the  above 
caption  (p.  G2),  your  committee  reports  as  follows: 

There  can  be  no  true  cooperation  from  an  international  standpoint  except 
where  the  elected  and  responsible  representatives  of  the  workers  participate 
under  an  agreement  which  recognizes  and  safeguards  the  rights  of  each  nation 
to  fix  and  declare  its  own  destiny,  and  yet  broad  enough,  big  enough,  and  in- 
telligent enough  to  submerge  selfishness  and  nonessentials  to  the  common  good 
qf  the  workers  of  all  nations. 

Peace  terms  should  presage  a  condition  tending  to  a  lasting  peace  grounded 
upon  conditions  that  are  just,  fair,  and  honorable  to  the  peoples  of  all  countries. 
.  We  agree  with  the  executive  council  that  "The  government  should  be  only 
an  Instrumentality  of  the  people  instead  of  dominating  and  actuating  their 
lives,"  and,  further,  that  "  The  terrific  war  must  wipe  out  all  vestiges  of  the 
old  concept  that  the  nation  belongs  to  the  ruler  or  government,"  and  moreover, 
"  There  Is  no  element  in  all  nations  more  concerned  in  the  achievements  of  con- 
ditions making  for  permanent  peace  between  nations  than  the  working  people, 
who  constitute  the  majority  of  every  nation.  The  future  must  be  constructed 
upon  broader  lines  than  the  past.  We  insist,  therefore,  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  provide  adequate  and  direct  representatives  of  wage 
earners  among  the  plenipotentiaries  sent  to  the  peace  congress,  and  urge  upon 
the  labor  movements  of  other  countries  to  take  like  action." 

The  executive  council  offers  the  following  declaration  as  a  basis  upon  which 
peace  should  be  negotiated: 

1.  The  combination  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  in  a  common  covenant 
for  genuine  and  practical  cooperation  to  secure  justice  and  therefore  peace 
in  relations  between  nations. 

2.  Governments  derive  their  just  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

3.  No  political  or  economic  restrictions  meant  to  benefit  some  nations  and  to 
cripple  or  embarrass  others.   . 

4.  No  indemnities  or  reprisals  based  upon  vindictive  purposes  or  deliberate 
desire  to  Injure,  but  to  right  manifest  wrongs. 

;  5.  Recognition  of  the  rights  of  small  nations  and  of  the  principle,  "  No  people 
must  be  forced  under  sovereignty  under  which  it  does  not  wish  to  live." 
j  6.  No  territorial  changes  or  adjustment  of  power  except  in  furtherance  of  the 
welfare  of  the  peoples  affected  and  in  furtherance  of  world  peace. 
.  In  addition  to  these  basic  principles,  which  are  based  upon  declarations  of 
our  President  of  these  United  States,  there  should  be  incorporated  In  the  treaty 
that  shall  constitute  the  guide  of  nations  In  the  new  period  and  conditions  into 
which  we  enter  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  following  declarations,  fundamental 
to  the  best  Interests  of  all  nations  and  of  vital  importance  to  wage  earners: 

1.  No  article  or  commodity  shall  be  shipped  or  delivered  in  International  com- 
merce In  the  production  of  which  children  under  the  age  of  16  have  been  em- 
ployed or  permitted  to  work. 

*  2.  It  shall  be  declared  that  the  basic  workday  In  industry  and  commerce  shall 
not  exceed  eight  hours. 

3.  Involuntary  servitude  shall  not  exist  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted. 
,  4.  Establishment  of  trial  by  jury. 

Your  committee  concurs  In  the  foregoing  with  a  clear  understanding  that  it 
is  submitted  as  a  basis  upon  which  peace  terms  may  be  negotiated. 
"  In  addition  to  the  peace  terms  which  the  executive  council  recommended 
in  Its  report,  the  following  proposal  should  be  Incorporated :  The  Governments 
of  the  various  nations  shall  exchange  labor  representatives,  according  to  them 
the  same  authority  and  honor  that  is  given  to  any  other  diplomat  Govern- 
ments have  long  been  accustomed  to  exchange  commercial,  industrial,  and  finan- 
cial representatives,  and  we  submit  that  this  concept  ought  to  be  widened  to 
Include  not  only  the  above-named  interests  but  also  those  who  furnish  the 
human  labor  energies  essential  to  coordination  for  production. 

One  of  the  paramount  facts  which  clearly  stands  out,  above  all  others,  in  this 
unprecedented  world  war  is  that  labor  is  a  basic  force  in  producing  the 
materials  of  civilization  and  is  coequal  with  all  other  essential  elements  in 
national  life. 

It  is  not  only  fitting  that  labor  should  be  given  this  merited  recognition,  but 
no  other  single  policy  would  contribute  more  effectually  to  the  democratization 
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of  relations  between  nations,  thereby  strengthening  forces  and  conditions  that 
make  for  permanent  peace  based  upon  essential  human  justice. 

If  a  labor  conference  is  held  prior  to  the  war's  close  or  prior  to  a  time  in 
which  the  belligerent  nations  are  to  participate  in  a  peace  conference,  labor 
would  be  forced  to  declare  specific  terms  presaging  the  conditions  upon  which 
peace  should  rest ;  this  implies  an  inadvisable  attitude  not  only  for  labor  but, 
moreover,  for  our  country  as  well.  Neither  American  labor  nor  the  American 
Government  should  now  state  the  final  binding  terms  of  peace.  Both,  however, 
can  be  instrumental  and  exercise  a  potential  force  at  the  proper  and  opportune 
time. 

This  is  a  world  war  in  which  17  nations  are  allied  against  the  central  powers. 
Our  Government  did  not  start  this  war.  We  should  not,  in  the  light  of  present 
events,  call  a  peace  conference  or  arbitrarily  name  Inflexible  peace  terms.  Such 
a  responsibility  rests  upon  our  Government  and  is  a  prerogative  and  responsi- 
bility it  should  first  assume  and  exercise. 

We  concur  in  the  action  of  the  executive  council  in  refusing  to  be  led  into  a 
premature  peace  conference,  whether  emanating  from  Germany  or  originating 
with  her  sympathizers  here  or  elsewhere,  and  congratulate  it  upon  its  sagacious 
judgment  in  refusing  to  participate  or  becoming  Involved  In  any  schemes  of 
this  character. 

Conditions  are  changing  from  day  to  day  and  that  which  appeals  to  our 
judgment  to-day  as  proper  fundamental  peace  terms  may  be  changed  over, 
night 

Genuine  democracy,  the  great  issue  now  in  war,  had  no  lodgment  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  started  this  war;  neither  was  it  an  appreciable 
issue  until  made  so  by  nur  entrance  into  the  war.  Other  sound,  principles  may 
develop,  which  we  should  like  later  to  make  one  of  the  basic  principles  upon 
which  peace  should  be  declared.  : 

When  a  peace  conference  is  held  it  should  be  at  a  time  and  place  when  and 
where  the  workers  of  the  vanquished  as  well  as  those  of  the  triumphant  coun- 
tries may  participate  upon  an  equality,  in  order  that  the  best  Interests  of  labor 
and  of  the  trade-union  movement  may  be  fully  promoted. 

When  victory  Is  achieved  none  will  be  quicker  to  extend  the  fraternal  hand  of 
trade-union  fellowship  to  the  organized  workers  in  all  countries  now  at  war,  or 
will  do  so  more  heartily  than  will  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  call  special  attention  to  the  November  issue 
of  the  American  Federation! st,  which  contains  much  interesting  and  instructive 
correspondence. 

The  San  Francisco  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  adopt- 
ing a  part  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  international  labor  relations,  in- 
structed the  executive  council  to  call  a  labor  peace  conference  of  all  nations  at 
the  time  and  place  the  peace  conference  is  held  by  the  belligerent  nations,  and 
authorized  the  executive  council  to  send  two  delegates,  one  of  whom  should  be 
the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  This  action  was  reaffirmed 
at  the  Baltimore  convention  in  191 G. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  that  action  be  again  reaffirmed  with  the 
addition  that  at  least  five  delegates,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  be  selected  to  participate  in  this  conference. 


American  Aixianck  fob  Labor  anu  Democracy, 

280  Broadway,  New  York,  January  4,  1918. 

To  the  members  and  local  branches  of  the  American  Alliance  for  Labor  and 
Democracy  and  to  the  American  trade-union  movement: 

It  is  fitting  that  upon  every  proper  occasion  the  loyalty  of  Americans  to  our 
country  and  our  Government  should  be  made  manifest,  not  as  a  matter  of  empty 
show  but  as  a  recurring  demonstration  of  the  solidarity  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation  in  this  great  war. 

The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  great  emancipator,  will 
be  made  the  occasion  of  nation-wide  demonstrations  of  patriotic  unity  and  earn- 
estness.   This  Is  fitting. 

Because  the  American  Alliance  for  Labor  and  Democracy  was  brought  into 
being  to  completely  unite  the  workers  of  our  country  in  our  country's  cause  and 
whose  patriotic  work  was  Indorsed  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  it  ii 
proper  that  all  join  heartily  in  partaking  of  the  national  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
of  that  day. 
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That  we  may  the  more  thoroughly  and  effectively  demonstrate  our  solidarity 
and  our  unity  in  behalf  of  our  Republic,  the  executive  council  of  the  American 
Alliance  for  Labor  and  Democracy  has  directed  that  the  week  of  Lincoln's 
birthday  be  observed  as  a  loyalty  week,  and  it  is  in  pursuance  of  this  wise 
decision  that  I  hereby  call  upon  the  working  people  of  America  to  participate 
In  the  observance  of  the  week  beginning  Sunday,  February  10,  as  Labob 
Loyalty  Week,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  labor's  Intense  loyalty  to 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  and  intensifying  that  loyalty. 

It  is  requested  that  all  local  branches  of  the  American  Alliance  for  Labor  and 
Democracy  in  cooperation  with  all  local  bodies  of  organized  labor,  arrange 
and  hold  mass  meetings  and  demonstrations  on  Lincoln's  birthday,  Tuesday, 
February  12,  1918.  And  that  they  distribute  patriotic  literature  and  make  use 
of  every  opportunity  to  spread  the  inspiring  message  of  America's  alms  and 
Ideals  among  their  fellow  workers  and  other  fellow  citizens. 

Organized  workers  in  communities  where  there  Is  no  local  branch  of  the 
American  Alliance  for  Labor  and  Democracy  should  take  upon  themselves  the 
duty  of  arranging  mass  meetings  and  demonstrations  for  loyalty  week,  and 
particularly  on  Lincoln's  birthday,  to  the  end  that  the  workers  in  such  com- 
munities may  not  be  deprived  of  the  inspiration  of  such  demonstrations,  and  to 
the  further  end  that  branches  of  the  alliance  may  be  organized  for  the  perms 
nent  work  of  combating  the  insidious  forces  of  pro-German  anti-American 
propaganda. 

Let  us  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  this  great  and  noble  American — the 
great  liberator,  Lincoln — rally  the  forces  of  freedom  that  they  may  do  their  full 
part  for  the  triumphant  world  struggle  of  to-day,  so  that  justice,  freedom,  and 
democracy  shall  survive  and  become  world  wide  as  guiding  rules  of  all  people* 
and  all  nations  as  well  as  In  international  relations.  And  thus  making  for  n 
permanent  peace  and  for  universal  brotherhood. 
Fraternally, 

Samuel  Gompebs, 
President  American  Alliance  for  Labor  and  Democrat 


American  Federation  ok  Labor, 

Washington,  J).  C.  January  J,  J9IH 

To  all  or  unitized  labor,  arecthif?: 

Dear  Sirs  ami  Brothers:  January,  1918,  dawns  at  n  time  of  gre:it  oppor- 
tunity for  labor,  which  presents  at  the  same  time  corresponding  responsibility 
and  duty. 

Our  Republic,  our  people  are  at  war.  Whatever  individuals  may  have 
thought  upon  the  European  situation  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
declared  war  against  the  Imperial  German  and  Austrian  Governments  that  must 
now  be  laid  aside.  The  Congress  and  the  President,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Constitution  of  our  Republic,  have  irrevocably  decided  the  matter. 

War  means  victory  for  our  cause  or  danger  to  the  very  existence  of  our 
Nation. 

With  our  Nation  at  stake  individuals  can  not  interpose  opposition  to  the 
war — a  war  declared  by  the  will  of  the  Nation's  representatives. 

Under  the  exigencies  of  war,  opposition  to  the  war  declared  by  constituted 
authority  becomes  treason. 

It  is  a  time  that  requires  serious  consideration  of  words  and  actions. 

While  this  is  true,  there  Is  even  more  than  ordinary  need  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  rights  of  men  and  women,  and  for  careful  scrutiny  and  the  fullest  dis- 
cussion of  policies  and  methods  before  their  adoption. 

The  time  for  labor  to  Interpose  its  needs  and  contentions  Is  while  policies 
are  In  the  making. 

The  world  war  In  which  we  are  engaged  Is  r.n  such  a  tremendous  scale,  and 
is  so  all-pervading  In  its  Influences  and  effects,  that  we  are  readjusting  practi- 
cally the  whole  Nation's  social  and  economic  organization  from  a  peace  to  a 
war  basis. 

For  labor  this  readjustment  Is  a  very  critical  period. 

If,  in  the  process  of  readjustment,  fundamental  principles  of  human  freedom 
and  welfare  are  not  maintained,  the  whole  purpose  and  spirit  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  social  Institutions  may  be  perverted. 

It  devolves  upon  llberty-lovlng  citizens,  and  particularly  the  workers  of  this 
country,  to  see  to  It  that  the  spirit  and  methods  of  democracy  are  maintained 
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within  our  own  country  while  we  are  engaged  In  a  war  to  establish  them  In 
International  relations. 

The  fighting  and  the  concrete  issues  of  the  war  are  so  far  removed  from  the 
people  of  our  country  that  not  all  of  our  citizens  hare  a  full  understanding  of 
the  Issues  involved.  An  understanding  of  the  principles  of  autocratic  force, 
which  the  central  powers  desire  to  substitute  for  the  real  principles  of  freedom, 
makes  clear  to  all  citizens  of  this  Republic  the  effect  of  our  possible  defeat 
upon  their  own  lives  and  activities. 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  autocratic  forces  winning  in  this  world  conflict 
I  feel  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  officers,  the  representatives,  and  organizers  of 
the  American  labor  movement  to  do  everything  within  their  power  to  make  it 
plain  to  the  rank  and  file  and  citizenship  of  this  country  what  is  Involved  Id 
the  war,  as  well  as  the  obligation  that  devolves  upon  nil  citizens.  In  the 
struggle  there  Is  not  an  element  that  constitutes  the  Nation  but  has  a  port 
and  an  influence,  and  will  either  support  the  Government  or  will  hinder  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 

In  addition  to  the  fundamental  principles  at  Issue,  labor  has  an  additional 
interest  in  the  war.  This  war  is  in  the  Inst  analysis  a  people's  war — labor's 
war.  The  "final  outcome  will  be  determined  in  the  factories,  the  mills,  the  shops, 
the  mines,  the  farms,  the  industries,  and  the  transportation  agencies  of  the 
various  countries.  That  group  of  countries  which  can  most  successfully  organ- 
ize its  agencies  of  production  and  transportation,  and  which  can  furnish  the 
most  adequate  and  effective  agencies  with  which  to  conduct  the  war  will  win. 

The  workers  have  a  part  In  this  war  coequal  with  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
cm  the  ships  and  in  the  trenches. 

Contiuous  pr«Nluctlon  Is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  production  of  neces- 
sary war  supplies.  The  Government,  as  well  as  the  workers  themselves.  Is  vitally 
Interested  In  maintaining  sueh  conditions  that  there  shall  be  no  occasion  for 
Interruption  In  production. 

The  chief  responsible  agents  of  the  Government  have  shown  n  desire  to  be 
fair  and  an  understanding  of  the  human  elements  Involved  In  this  problem. 
The  organized-labor  movement  has  also  shown  -an  eqmrily  broad  understand- 
ing and  grasp  of  the  situation. 

Kveu  before  war  was  declared  representatives  of  the  labor  organizations  of 
the  country  met  in  Washington  on  March  12,  1917.  and  adopted  a  declaration 
known  as  "American  Labor's  Position  in  Peace  and  In  War." 

On  the  basis  contained  in  that  declaration,  agreements  have  been  made  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  trade-unions.  Thi*  work  was  reported  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor's  Buffalo  convention,  which  approved  It  and 
recommended  that  the  course  be  continued.  In  addition  to  that  action,  the 
Buffalo  convention  adopted  the  following  declaration  as  the  position  which 
labor  should  take  in  all  such  matters: 

"The  following  principles  and  policies  should  be  observed  by  all  boards  or 
commissions  of  n  government  character  appointed  by  the  Government  or  other- 
wise during  the  duration  of  the  war : 

"The  industrial  problems  arising  through  our  Nation's  participation  In  the 
war  and  the  agencies  in  operation  to  preserve  Industrial  peace  and  establish 
on  adequate  degree  of  cooperation  between  the  employer,  whether  private  or 
governmental,  and  the  employee,  has  created  a  condition  which  makes  it  essen- 
tial tjiat  certain  conditions  and  principles  shall  be  clearly  kept  In  mind  and 
generally  accepted.  If  justice  is  to  be  done  and  terms  of  employment  and 
conditions  of  labor  equitable  to  the  employer  and  employee  established,  certain 
broad  principles  must  be  applied. 

"In  determining  what  the  wage  rates  should  be  there  are  several  vital 
factors  to  be  considered  apart  from  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

"  The  existing  wage  rate  in  an  establishment  should  first  be  considered  as  to 
Its  equity. 

"  Was  It  established  as  a  result  of  joint  conference  and  agreement  between 
the  employer  and  his  employees,  or  was  it  established  as  a  result  of  the  em- 
ployer's individual  conception  of  what  wages  should  be  paid  to  those  in  his 
employ? 

"To  what  degree  did  the  previous  wage  rate  compare  with  those  in  estab- 
lishments in  the  same  district  where  wages  have  been  established  through  joint 
agreement  between  the  employer  and  the  employee? 

"How  did  the  wage  rate  adopted  through  joint  agreement  in  the  district 
compare  with  the  wage  rates  In  other  districts  where  joint  wage  agreement 
existed? 
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44  In  the  composition  of  boards  or  commisisons  which  are  to  consider  ques- 
tions of  terms  of  employment  and  conditions  of  labor,  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  equality  of  representation  between  the  employers  and  the  wage 
earners. 

"In  the  event  that  a  wage  board  or  commission  is  to  consist  of  an  unequal 
number,  then  a  civilian  should  serve  as  the  odd  man.  One-half  of  the  remaining 
number  of  this  body  should  be  the  direct  representatives  of  the  wage  earners 
to  be  nominated  by  organized  labor. 

"The  right  to  organize  is  essential  to  the  solution  of  problems  arising  be- 
tween employer  and  employee.  Employers  apply  this  right,  but  in  many  in- 
stances this  right  has  been  denied  to  wage  earners  by  employers.  All  agree- 
ments formulated  by  wage  boards  or  commissions  should  contain  a  clause  an- 
nouncing that  the  right  to  organize  is  Inalienable  and  that  prevention  of  the 
exercise  of  this  right  by  the  employer  or  his  representative  constitutes  a  viola- 
tion of  these  principles. 

"The  Nation's  interest  makes  It  essential  that  cooperation  should  exist  in 
the  Industries.  No  efficient  cooperation  can  exist  except  through  organization. 
Cooperation  presumes  good  will  and  these  can  be  no  good  will  without  recogni- 
tion of  mutual  rights.  Therefore  the  recognition  of  the  employees  as  a  group 
having  common  Interests  is  one  of  the  fundamental  prerequisites  to  cooperation. 

"  There  can  be  no  true  efficiency  in  production  without  good  will.  Good  will 
and  cooperation  can  not  exist  where  the  employer  exercises  autocratic  authority 
in  determining  the  terms  of  employment  and  the  conditions  of  labor.  The 
highest  efficiency  in  production  can  only  be  secured  through  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  democracy.  These  are  as  essential  in  industry  as  they  are  in 
civil  government 

"  Whenever  the  employees  in  a  department  or  an  establishment  have  a  com- 
mon complaint  or  grievance,  it  is  fundamental  that  the  employer  should  meet 
those  who  may  be  selected  by  the  workers  to  represent  them. 

"It  Is  advisable  that  production  should  not  cease  because  of  an  apparent  ln- 
lustlce  or  oversight  contained  in  an  award,  for  it  Is  necessary  to  the  Nation** 
protection  as  well  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  trade-union  movement  that  there 
should  be  no  cessation  of  work  except  as  a  last  resort.*' 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  serious  responsibility  than  that  which  rests 
upon  the  organized  labor  movement  of  our  country,  its  responsible  officers,  and 
upon  the  great  rank  and  file  representatives. 

Upon  you  and  upon  all  rests  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  workers  of  our  Republic,  at  the  same  time  doing  everything  within  the 
power  of  all  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Government  In  the  urgent  needs 
that  arise  out  of  the  conduct  of  a  world-wide  war. 

Representatives  of  the  labor  movement  must  undertake  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion with  greater  seriousness  and  intensity  than  ever  before.  Organization  Is 
the  corner  stone  upon  which  workers  must  bnse  all  of  their  plans,  upon  which 
the  Government  itself  must  rest  its  labor  policies,  upon  which  all  can  serve  in  a 
triumph  for  Justice,  for  freedom,  and  for  world  democracy. 

I  feel  It  incumbent  upon  me  at  the  beginning  of  this  New  Year  to  present  to 
you  thus  at  length  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  that  confronts  labor  and 
the  importance  of  the  work  that  lies  immediately  ahead  of  us.  Yet  this  very 
serious  and  critical  situation  is  accompanied  by  a  great  hope,  the  hope  that 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  purpose  and  high  conception  of  service 
that  have  grown  out  of  this  war  may  bring  about  a  new  world  of  life  and 
work  that  the  peoples  of  all  countries  may  live  under  the  beneficent  influences 
of  the  principles  of  new  freedom  and  democracy  in  every  relation  of  life. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  we  should  all  be  reminded  of  our  immediate  duty. 
Nothing  can  contribute  more  to  that  purpose  than  to  restate  the  declarations 
of  the  March  12  labor  conference,  from  which  I  quote  the  closing  paragraphs, 
as  follows: 

"The  present  war  discloses  the  struggle  between  the  Institutions  of  democ- 
racy and  those  of  autocracy.  As  a  Nation  we  should  profit  from  the  experiences 
of  other  nations.  Democracy  can  not  be  established  by  patches  upon  an  auto- 
cratic system.  The  foundations  of  civilized  intercourse  between  Individuals 
must  be  organized  upon  principles  of  democracy  and  scientific  principles  of 
human  welfare.  Then  a  national  structure  can  be  perfected  In  harmony  with 
humanitarian  idealism — a  structure  that  will  stand  the  tests  of  the  necessities 
of  peace  or  war. 

"  We,  the  officers  of  the  national  and  International  trade-unions  of  America, 
In  national  conference  assembled,  in  the  Capital  of  our  Nation,  hereby  pledge 
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ourselves  in  i>ence  or  in  war,  In  stress  or  in  storm,  to  stand  unreservedly  by  the 
standards  of  liberty  and  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  institutions  and 
Ideals  of  our  Republic. 

"  In  this  solemn  hour  of  our  Nation's  life,  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  our  Re- 
public may  be  safeguarded  in  its  unswerving  desire  for  j>eace.  that  our  i>eople 
may  be  spared  the  horrors  and  the  burdens  of  war,  that  they  may  have  the 
opportunty  to  cultivate  and  develop  the  arts  of  peace,  human  brotherhood,  and 
a  higher  civilization. 

"But  despite  all  our  endeavors  and  hopes,  should  our  country  be  drawn  into 
the  maelstrom  of  the  European  conflict,  we.  with  these  ideals  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tice herein  declared,  as  the  indispensable  basis  for  national  policies,  offer  our 
services  to  our  country  in  every  field  of  activity  to  defend,  safeguard,  and  pre- 
serve the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America  against  its  enemies  whomso- 
ever they  may  be,  and  we  call  upon  our  fellow  workers  and  fellow  citizens  in 
the  holy  name  of  labor,  justice,  freedom,  and  humanity  to  devotedly  and  patri- 
otically give  like  service." 

We  were  forced  into  the  war. 

We  are  in  the  war. 

"  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 

"  Now  is  the  time  that  tries  men's  souls." 
Fraternally,  yours, 

Saml.  Gohpers, 
President  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Gompers.  There  is  one  suggestion  I  have  to  make — and  I  think 
the  gentleman  who  will  follow  me  and  whom  I  urge  you  to  hear  will 
agree  to — that  we  believe  it  were  better  rather  than  to  take  the  state- 
ments of  employers  who  have  appeared  before  you,  or  who  have  writ- 
ten to  you  or  communicated  with  you  in  some  other  form,  or  of  those 
who  have  been  always  hostile  to  anything  wTe  presented  and  always 
have  tried  to  put  us  in  the  very  worst  light — rather  than  to  take  my 
word,  rather  than  take  the  word  of  the  men  who  are  to  present  the 
evidence  to  you,  that  you  appoint  a  committee  or  a  commission  to  make 
an  investigation  in  the  shipyards.  We  ask  that  if  such  a  committee  or 
commission  is  appointed  that  a  representative  of  labor  may  be  ap- 
pointed a  member  thereof,  so  that  he  may  help  and  be  where  any 
word  is  spoken  upon  the  subject,  where  any  information  is  given, 
that  he  may  be  led  to  where  any  information  exists,  and  that  he  may 
help  in  leading  wherever  other  information  is  available,  and  that 
the  committee  be  given  two  weeks.  In  that  time  you  can  have  a 
report  before  your  committee  of  a  comprehensive  character  and  the 
whole  truth  will  be  known  to  you. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Gompers,  if  you  will  allow  me — we  have  in 
one  form  or  another  been  given  to  understand,  and  on  that  there  is 
no  disagreement — that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  expedite  our 
shipbuilding,  to  expedite  it  more  than  it  has  been  expedited  hereto- 
fore, and  that  the  great  problem  in  connection  with  expediting  that 
shipbuilding  is  the  question  of  labor,  mobilizing  labor  and  makng  it 
as  efficent  as  possible  to  carry  on  the  shipbuilding  program,  and  it  is 
on  that  point  that  I.  for  one — speaking  for  myself — would  like  in- 
formation. I  am  intensely  in  favor  of  the  war;  I  want  to  expedite 
the  shipbuilding  program  as  much  as  possible,  and  I  want  to  know 
how  we  can  expedite  it.  and  whether  what  I  call  "labor" — and  I 
refer  to  all  kinds  of  labor,  organized  and  unorganized — can  do  to 
help  us  to  expedite  it,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  for  you  and  these 
other  men  to  enlighten  us  on  that  point.  T  have  no  quarrel  with 
labor,  you  understand,  but  T  am  anxious  to  see  that  the  great  work  wTe 
are  now  engaged  in  should  progress  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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Mr.  Gomper8.  Senator,  I  may  say  this  for  my  associates,  and  for 
the  gentlemen  who  are  going  to  submit  testimony  to  you  of  an  impor- 
tant character,  and  from  the  rank  and  file,  we  are  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  allied  countries  for  a  fight  to  a 
finish,  and  nothing  will  suit  us  unless  it  be  a  fight  to  a  finish ;  and 
if  democracy  and  free  institutions  are  to  go  down,  let  them  go  down 
in  a  fight,  but  not  by  intrigue  or  by  slacking  on  the  part  of  any  man. 
We  are  with  the  Government  of  the  Unitea  States,  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  is  dear  to  us,  as  dear  as  it  can  be  to  any  man  or 
woman  on  the  earth,  and  we  are  going  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  us, 
that  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged  shall  come  out  triumphantly. 
That  is  our  position. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  and  I  have  never 
doubted  but  what  that  has  been  your  position  all  along. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  Gompers,  before  you  leave:  The  general 
trend  of  the  testimony  here — which  is  not  always  unfriendly  dis- 
posed, but  in  commenting  on  the  labor  situation,  has  shown  appar- 
ently a  disposition  to  have  a  decrease  of  effort  in  exactly  the  propor- 
tion of  the  increase  of  pay.  In  other  words,  if  I  state  it  more  clearly, 
a  number  of  the  western  shipbuilders  have  testified  that  the  enormous 
increase  of  wage  has  materially  reduced  the  working  time  of  the 
men.    Do  you  know  anything  concerning  that  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  do  not,  sir.    My  information  is  that  it  is  not  so. 

Senator  Harding.  Has  the  effort  to  unionize  the  working  forces  of 
the  country  in  this  emergency  countenance  on  the  part  of  labor 
leadership? 

Mr.  Gompers.  In  some  quarters  there  has  been  insistence  of  this 
character,  that  labor  is  giving  its  full  support  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  They  say — and 
there  are  only  a  few  instances — we  have,  say,  90  per  cent  of  the 
workers  of  this  industry  enrolled  in  membership  in  our  organization. 
There  is  not  any  agency  that  you  can  discover  that  could  be  so  effec- 
tive in  furnishing  the  men  where  you  want  them.  For  instance,  let 
me  say,  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America — I 
regret  very  much  that  I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  last  issue  of  their 
official  journal,  in  which  there  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  carpenters 
of  America,  urging  them  to  fill  out  the  blank  of  the  opposite  page  of 
the  journal,  it  being  blank  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  printed  part — 
the  name,  character  of  work  in  the  woodworking  industry,  carpen- 
ters, ship  carpenters,  calkers,  address,  willingness  to  accept  position 
where  will  be  assigned  on  Government  work,  and  so  on. 

The  president  of  that  organization  informed  me  that  the  names 
and  addresses  of  fully  30,000  men  willing  to  go  anywhere  they  maybe 
wanted  have  been  received.  His  position  is  this:  He  said,  "tfow, 
we  are  cooperating  with  the  Government.  We  will,  upon  applica- 
tion furnish  any  number  of  men.  We  will  furnish  union  carpenters; 
if  we  can  not  do  that,  we  will  furnish  nonunion  carpenters.  We  will 
furnish  carpenters  or  ship  calkers,  or  shipwrights,  or  what  not" 
But  he  feels  that  at  least  that  organization  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  furnishing  the  workers  as  they  are  required.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  instance 

Senator  Harding  (interposing).  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  no 
others  ought  to  be  employed  except  through  him? 
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Mr.  Gompers.  He  will  furnish  the  list  of  the  names  and  furnish 
the  men. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  essential. 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  is  his  feeling  about  it.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
instances.    I  am  telliftg  you  of  one  I  knQw. 

Senator  Harding.  Most  of  the  shipyards  are  union  yards,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Most  of  them. 

Senator  Harding.  Some  are  closed  shops? 

Mr.  Gompers.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  do  not  know  of  any  such 
term.    I  do* not  know  what  that  term  means. 

Senator  Harding.  I  am  using  a  common  expression. 

Mr.  Gompers.  No;  it  is  common  only  as  antagonism  to  the  union 
shops. 

Senator  Harding.  Then,  I  will  use  a  more  agreeable  term,  if  you 
will  give  it  to  me — the  exclusively  union  yard. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  union  shop. 

Senator  Harding.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  relative 
efficiency  of  the  union  and  nonunion  and  the  so-called  "mixed 
shop"? 

Mr.  Gompers.  My  information  is  that  the  union  shop  is  the  most 
effective  and.efficient. 

There  is  something  I  omitted  to  say — I  am  sorry  at  this  late  time 
and  stage  of  the  proceedings  it  comes  to  me,  and  that  it  did  not  come 
to  me  before — and  that  is  the  question  of  averages  and  efficiency. 
There  has  boen  a  draft  of  unskilled  workmen  to  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustries, men  who  may  have  been  competent  and  skilled  workmen  in 
other  trades,  and  callings,  but  who  are  not  competent  shipwrights, 
riveters,  calkers.  and  so  on,  and  that  when  any  estimates  is  made  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  yard,  certainly  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the 
new  men  in  the  industry,  with  the  practical  men  who  were  employed 
before  the  skilled  workmen  is  made,  is  not  fair.  And,  then  again, 
when  some  of  the  efficient  men  are  placed  in  charge  of  one  or  two 
other  men.  who  have  not  the  experience  and  skill,  that  it  necessarily 
lessens  their  productivity,  and  that  these  things  must  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Senator  Harding.  Could  there  be  anything  or  has  there  been  any- 
thing accomplished  by  special  unions  endeavoring  to  expedite  the 
program? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state 'that. 

Mr.  Gomper8.  In  every  way.  In  that  declaration  to  which  I  re- 
ferred as  having  been  adopted  March  12,  1917.  a  month  prior  to  our 
entrance  into  the  war,  the  declaration  of  this  conference  which  was 
adopted  and  ratified  by  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  by  all  other  organizations,  it  says: 

But,  despite  all  our  endeavors  and  hopes,  should  our  country  be  drawn  into 
the  maelstrom  of  the  European  conflict,  we,  with  these  ideals  of  liberty  and 
Justice  herein  declared,  as  the  indispensable  basis  for  national  policies,  offer 
our  services  to  our  country  in  every  field  of  activity  to  defend,  safeguard,  and 
preserve  the  Republic  of  the  Unite*]  States  of  America  tigainst  its  enemies 
whomsoever  they  may  be.  and  we  call  upon  our  fellow  workers  and  fellow  citi- 
zens in  the  holy  name  of  labor,  justice,  freedom,  and  humanity  to  devotedly 
and  patriotically  give  like  service. 
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Senator  Harding.  That  was  the  utterance  of  the  convention? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  And  if  this  question  is  not  pertinent,  we  will 
have  it  withdrawn :  I  have  seen  many  important  patriotic  utterances 
from  vou.  It  has  been  said  that  your  utterances  are  not  always  ac- 
cepted by  the  district  officials,     ftave  you  encountered  that  lack  of 


harmony? 
Mr.  Gc 


jtOmpers.  I  am  not  Sir  Oracle.  No  one  accepts  what  I  say 
except  he  believes  that  it  is  the  right  thing.  The  great,  vast  number 
of  the  workers  of  America  accept  me,  my  utterances,  and  desires,  and 
recommendations.  There  are  some  who  do  not.  'Tis  pity,  'tis  true 
that  even  that  exists  to  about  the  same  ratio  as  with  respect  to  our 
great  President  of  the  United  States.  There  are  some  people  in  the 
United  Stntes  with  whom  his  utterances  go  for  naught. 

Senator  Harding.  I  think  it  fair  to  have  it  brought  out,  in  viewT  of 
all  that  has  been  said,  if  that  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  think  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  behind  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  I  know  that  there  are  some 
who  do  not  follow  that  line  and  who  do  not  yield  their  individual 
judgment,  and  that  is — I  wanted  to  say  u  unfortunately  "  true,  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  justified  in  saying  that — it  is  regretablv 
true  that  there  are  some  workers  who  do  not  believe  in  rye  who  think 
and  who  say  that  I  have  sold  out  to  this  capitalistic  Government  of 
ours. 

Senator  Harding.  I  would  not  think  thev  would  gather  that  im- 
pression  from  your  testimony  here  to-day. 

Mr.  Gompers.  When  people  are  engaged  in  a  system  of  propa- 
ganda for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  a  given  point  they  are  not 
entirely  scrupulous  as  to  the  methods  they  emplov. 

Senator  Harding.  Since  we  are  on  that  subject,  how  much  of  the 
embarrassment  in  the  labor  field  is  due  to  German  propaganda? 

Mr.  Gompers.  It  is  difficult  to  point  out.  exactly,  but  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  it  is  so,  and  perhaps  it  might  not  be  uninteresting 
to  delve  a  bit  into  that  subject. 

Senator  Harding.  It  would  not  be. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Out  of  my  68  years  of  life  I  have  been  a  pacifist 
more  than  55  years,  and  before  that  I  did  not  know  anything  about 
it.  I  belong  to  nearly  every  local,  national,  and  international  peace 
society,  and  I  think  I  was  about  as  willing  to  go  any  length  that  any 
pacifist  wiio  ever  existed  would  go  to  prevent  an  international  break, 
an  international  war.'  But  when  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe  and 
I  found  that  men  who  had  pledged  themselves  to  each  other,  to  the 
workers  of  the  civilized  world,  that  under  no  circumstances  would 
they  tolerate,  so  far  as  they  could  help,  the  breaking  of  the  interna- 
tional peace — when  I  found  they  responded  to  the  autocracy  and 
were  clutching  at  the  throats  of  those  to  whom  they  pledged  their 
word,  honor,  and  faith,  and  life,  when  I  found  that  the  masses  of  the 
German  people  responded  to  the  colors  and  followed  the  Kaiser's 
directions  and  the  autocracy  and  the  imperialism  of  Germany,  I  was 
shocked  as  in  my  life  I  never  was  before,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  is 
possible  for  me  at  any  time  hereafter  in  my  life  to  be.  I  was  in 
really  a  lachrymose  condition.    I  could  not  understand  it.    I  was 
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dazed.  And  then  after  a  while  1  came  to  myself  and  to  an  under- 
standing of  what  this  all  meant. 

So  long  as  the  German  arms  were  victorious  and  unimpeded  in 
their  movements,  unchecked,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  German 
propaganda  for  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries. 
Their  military  program  was  being  carried  out;  their  plans  were  ap- 
parently successful.  When  they  were  checked,  that  was  not  written 
m  their  program,  and  that  to  them  meant  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
Germany  was  then  at  the  height  of  her  military  power,  and  to  He 
checked  spelled  her  ultimate  defeat.  When  that  dawned  opon  t*»em 
and  victory  was  out  of  the  reckoning,  the  emissaries  which  they  had 
established  in  all  countries  for  German  propaganda  and  for  the  in- 
culcation of  "  German  kultur  "  and  German  science  and  German  effi- 
ciency were  invoked.  It  was  about  that  time  or  shortly  after  when 
there  was  shown  an  active  propaganda.  At  that  time  an  organiza- 
tion was  being  formed,  and  into  which  I  was  invited  to  come,  and 
which  resulted  in  an  organization  known  as  the  National  Labor  Peace 
Council,  and  which  I  declined  to  join  and  induced  a  number  of  men 
not  to  join,  and  some  who  did  join  to  withdraw,  for  I  foresaw  not 
only  an  unenviable  ending  but  the  smirching  of  the  characters  of 
men  who  had  been  regarded  theretofore  as  aoove  suspicion.  I  suc- 
ceeded— not  alone — you  will  understand  if  at  any  time  I  say  "  I  did  n 
I  do  not  want  you  to  get  the  idea  I  did  it.  I  mean  we ;  I  do  not  want 
to  assume  the  editorial  function  while  I  am  here — we  succeeded  in 
killing  that  organization. 

Another  organization  was  formed  under  the  tutelage  of  John 
Brisbane  W/ilker,  who  had  been  very  near  the  line  of  impoverish- 
ment, but  suddenly  flourished  out  with  a  newspaper  all  his  own,  a 
weekly.  The  National  Peace  Council  held  a  great  demonstration  in 
Chicago  on  Labor  Day  of  1915.  I  had  some  little  controversy  with 
Mr.  Walker,  and  we  finally  succeeded  in  driving  that  organization 
out  of  existence. 

In  1917  they  began  more  active  movements.  The  Socialistic 
Party  called  a  special  convention  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis  and  there 
adopted  a  resolution  setting  forth  its  opposition  to  the  war  and  of 
the  selective  draft,  of  the  entire  policy  of  the  Government.  The 
minority  of  those  who  were  participants  in  that  convention  pro- 
tested and  finallv  withdrew  from  their  party  because  of  its — as 
they  style  it — •'  treasonable  course  of  the  party  toward  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States."  A  little  time  subsequently  the  forces 
of  that  party  and  its  agencies  set  up  a  propaganda,  particularly 
in  and  around  New  York,  and  they  finally  called  a  conference,  which 
was  held.  I  think,  on  June  29.  I  called  before  that  contemplated 
meeting  before  the  organized-labor  body  of  New  York  City,  the 
Central  Federated  Union,  and  called  attention  to  these  people  who 
were  undertaking  to  speak  in  the  name  of  labor  on  the  attitude  of 
labor  toward  the  Government.  I  took  a  long  time  in  making  myseli 
clear,  but  I  was  very  well  received,  and,  cutting  it  as  short  as  I  can, 
the  executive  board  at  its  meeting  reported  to  that  central  body  at 
its  following  meeting  a  resolution  declaring  its  confidence  in  Presi- 
dent Gompers  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  its  course, 
its  policy,  and  declaring  its  cooperation  with  the  federation  and 
myself  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  thorough  Americanization  of  the 
labor  movement  of  New  York  and  vicinity. 
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A  conference  of  that  Socialist  Party  and  these  side  workers  in 
New  York  took  me  particularly  and  severely  to  task  and  denounced 
me  roundly  to  the  effect  that  I  had  sold  the  interest  of  labor  and 
the  rights  of  labor  to  the  capitalists  of  the  country  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  which  was  capitalistic  anyway,  etc. 
When  they  had  adjourned  I  was  informed  officially  of  the  action  of 
the  New  York  Central  Federated  Union,  and  I  called  for  the  com- 
mittee which  they  had  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating 
with  me  to  hold  a  conference.  The  conference  was  held,  and  after 
discussion  we  decided  to  call  a  larger  conference,  and  for  five  or 
six  weeks  we  held  one  or  two  conferences  a  week  and  extending  them 
to  larger  numbers  each  time.  When  this  body  of  Socialists  and 
others  had  determined  to  raise  money,  a  large  fund,  and  were  send- 
ing out  their  people  to  organize  local  branches  they  decided  to  hold 
a  conference  in  Minneapolis  in  September,  and  I  then  decided  that 
the  course  that  we  should  pursue  would  be  to  hold  a  convention  of 
loyal  American  workers  and  those  who  broke  away  from  the  So- 
cialist Party  because  of  its  disloyalty  to  the  country,  to  be  held  at 
Minneapolis  on  September  5,  I  think  it  was.  That  convention  was 
held.  I  should  say  that,  much  to  my  regret,  the  governor  of  Minne- 
sota ordered  that  these  people  could  not  hold  their  convention  in 
Minnesota.  My  purpose  was  to  hold  our  convention  at  the  same 
place,  thinking  that  the  psychology  demanded  that  we  should  meet 
th^re  and  meet  them.  But  we  held  our  meeting  and  there  we  or- 
ganized the  American  Alliance  for  Labor  and  Democracy.  We  have 
conducted  a  campaign  of  education  among  the  workers  of  America, 
and  if  we  have  not  killed  the  so-called  People's  Council  we  have 
certainly  driven  it  under  cover.  They  are  not  dead,  and  they  are 
trying  to  influence  our  loyal  workers  by  every  maneuver  within 
their  power. 

There  exists  the  so-called  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  the 
I.  W.  W.'s.  Before  the  war  its  secretary,  upon  the  stand  before 
the  United  States  Industrial  Commission,  of  which  Hon.  Frank  P. 
Walsh  was  chairman,  testified  that  the  membership  of  the  organiza- 
tion all  over  the  country  was  less  than  11.000.  I  am  confident  that 
that  organization  has  a  larger  membership  now.  It  has  drawn  to 
it — well,  the  ultra  pacifists,  some  of  them  who  are  really  honest;  the 
pro-Germans,  the  anti-Americans,  the  devil-may-care  people,  and 
what-not.  The  I.  W.  W.  policy  is  to  make  the  holding  of  property 
and  the  conducting  of  business  unprofitable  and  therefore  utenable 
and  therefore  unnecessary  to  hold,  and  then  hand  it  over  to  them,  or 
as  they  say,  "  for  the  workers."  Agreement  by  them  with  emplo}Ters 
is  out  of  the  question.  They  would  not  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
employers,  even  where  they  have  any  considerable  numbers.  They 
will  present  demands  and  then  go  to  work  if  the  demands  are  con- 
ceded, but  they  do  not  regard  that  even  the  concessions  of  such  de- 
mands is  at  all  obligatory  upon  them  to  carry  out  the  conditions  of 
labor  for  any  period  of  time.  If  in  a  month  or  six  months  or  a  week 
or  a  day  or  the  next  hour  after  returning  to  work,  they  feel  perfectly 
free  to  again  present  other  demands,  or,  if  necessary,  the  yielding  of 
the  establishment  or  factory.  It  is  iconoclastic;  it  is  destructive,  be- 
lieving that  in  a  general  cataclysm  they  would  control.  In  the  carry- 
ing out  of  such  a  program  it  is  easily  discernible  that  it  matters  little 
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to  them  who  will  support  them,  who  will  contribute  toward  them, 
who  will  furnish  financial  means  to  them.  I  was  informed,  for  in- 
stance, that  there  was  a  man  out  in  Canada  who  was  deported  from 
that  country  because  of  his  pro-German  activities  and  propaganda 
there.  He  went  to  the  far  West  and  there  was  a  very  active  member 
of  the  I.  W.  W.'s. 

I  may  say  this,  in  coming  back  to  the  Socialist  Party  itself:  It  is 
issuing  circulars,  conducting  a  campaign,  and  an  active  campaign. 
They  want  to  raise  $1,000,000,  and  they  say  they  want  to  have  a 
large  delegation  of  Congressmen  in  the  next  Congress,  and  they  want 
to  poll — and  they  are  confident  they  can  poll — 4,000,000  votes  at  the 
coming  congressional  election.  The  Socialist  Party  is  made  up  some- 
what as  follows:  There  are  the  German  group  of  Socialists,  there  are 
the  Austrian  group  of  Socialist,  the  Hungarian  group,  the  Finnish 
group,  the  Swedish  group,  and  so  on.  There  are  eight  groups  of  them, 
and  each  of  these  groups  has  a  secretary  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
party.  Then  there  is  a  representative  of  America's  Socialists,  and 
he  is  elected  by  the  membership  of  all  these  groups;  the  present  sec- 
retary of  the  Socialist  Party,  being  the  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Socialists,  is  Adolph  Germer,  a  German. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  a  naturalized  citizen  or 
not? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Sherman.  He  must  be;  he  was  a  candidate  for  Senator. 
He  lives  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes;  he  lives  in  Chicago  now.  I  have  known  some 
candidates  for  public  office  who  have  not  been  naturalized,  but  I 
think  it  fair  to  assume  that  he  is  a  naturalized  citizen,  but  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  make-up  of  that  party.  The  propaganda  of 
anti- Americanism  and  pro-Germanism  is  quite  pronounced. 

Senator  Harding.  How  do  you  encounter  it,  in  the  ranks  of  labor? 
Do  you  find  them  in  your  organization  trying  to  stir  up  trouble? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Only  a  very,  very  small  part.  I  think  that  we  have, 
using  the  language  of  the  street,  "  beat  them  to  it."  There  are  no 
qualifications  in  our  Americanism,  and  our  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
America. 

Senator  Harding.  In  other  words,  you  created  an  unwelcome  at- 
mosphere ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  say  this,  that  at  the  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  when  the  question  of  indorsing 
the  patriotic  action  of  the  American  Alliance  for  Labor  and  Democ- 
racy, of  which  I  was  made  president,  it  was  really  opposed  by  a  few 
antagonists,  a  few  pacifists,  or  anto-Americans,  and  the  vote  on  that 
question  was  about  20.000  in  favor  to  about  400  opposed,  and  the 
voting  was  in  accordance  with  the  numerical  constituency  repre- 
sented by  delegates.  There  were  a  few  delegates,  but  they  represented 
the  constituency  entitling  them  to  400  votes,  while,  as  I  say,  the  others 
represented  over  22,000  votes,  which  is  regarded  as  overwhelming, 
and  I  think  it  was,  standing  on  all  fours,  squarely  for  Americanism. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Gompers,  what  is  your  estimate  of  the 
strength  of  the  Socialist  Party  in  this  country  now  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  They  claim  to  have  about  80,000  dues  paying  mem- 
bers.   In  the  meantime,  while  we  are  fighting  autocracy  abroad,  we 
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are  asked  that  we  should  not  be  suffered  to  bear  the  tyranny  of  in- 
dustrial autocracy  at  home.  Our  work  is  constructive  and  helpful, 
and  we  do  not  want  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  America  to  be 
weakened  or  dissipated  while  wo  are  fighting  for  freedom  and 
democracy  in  another  field. 

Senator  Kansdell.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  Mr.  Gom- 
pers,  gentlemen?  Are  there  any  other  points  you  wish  to  bring  out 
now,  Mr.  Gompers? 

Mr.  Gompehs.  I  think  my  last  words  ought  to  be  to  urge  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  or  a  commission  to  examine  the  shipyards 
of  the  country.    Just  two  or  three  types  will  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

Senator  Kansdell.  You  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  send  this 
commission  all  the  way  out  to  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  there.  It  would 
not  take  more  than  five  days,  three  days  there  and  five  days  return- 
ing.   That  would  do  the  job. 

Senator  Jones.  The  Pacific  coast  is  a  very  important  section  in 
this  matter. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  that  Mr. 
Gompers  said  we  could  do  it  in  two  weeks.  I  do  not  think  such  a 
committee  could  examine  the  Atlantic  coast  shipyards  and  then  ex- 
amine the  Pacific  coast  shipyards  and  make  a  report  in  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  think  that  a  committee  of  that  character  could  do 
the  job  in  one  day  at  Seattle,  one  day  at  San  Francisco,  and  one  day 
in  Los  Angeles,  come  right  back  to  the  eastern  ports  and  examine 
them  in  two  or  three  days. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  probably  get  a  report  within  three  weeks, 
because  it  takes  a  little  time  to  write  these  reports. 

Mr.  Gompers.  It  does  not  matter  if  you  call  a  few  men  in  our 
work. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  large  a  committee  would  you  consider 
was  desirable? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  should  say  a  committee  of  three  or  five. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  have  in  mind  a  Senate  committee  or  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  outside  people? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Just  as  your  own  judgment  would  warrant.  Gen- 
tlemen, there  are  here  Mr.  Joseph  Franklin,  president  of  the  Boiler- 
makers and  Iron  Shipbuilders,  and  Mr.  Franklin  can  in  turn  intro- 
duce the  others. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Gompers.  In  order 
to  facilitate  matters,  we  will  first  hear  Mr.  Black  and  then  after- 
wards Mr.  Franklin  and  his  associates.  Please  state  your  name,  sir; 
occupation,  and  residence. 

STATEMENT  OF  LIEUT.  COL.  CHARLES  N.  BLACK,  ORDNANCE 

DEPARTMENT,  NATIONAL  ARMY. 

Col.  Black.  My  name  is  Charles  N.  Black,  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Ordnance  Department.  National  Army.  Prior  to  three  weeks  ago 
I  was  a  resident  of  New  York  City,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Ford, 
Baker  &  Davis,  Engineers. 

Senator  Kansdell.  Senator  Johnson,  will  you  conduct  the  exami- 
ne tion  of  Col.  Black? 
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Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  have  title  to  that  property  in  Hog 
Island? 

Col.  Black.  I  did. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  much  did  it  aggregate  in  acreage,  if  you 
please  ? 

Col.  Black.  I  had  7.24  interest  in  391  acres  and  an  exclusive 
interest  in  638  acres  and  a  fraction. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  conduct  any  negotiations  with  the 
American-International  Corporation  concerning  the  sale  of  that 
property  ? 

Col.  Black.  I  want  to  correct  that  last  figure.  I  got  the  wrong 
figure.  It  should  be  524  instead  of  638.  Replying  to  your  question, 
Senator,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  With  whom  were  your  negotiations  conducted? 

Col.  Black.  The  gentleman's  name? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Black.  A  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Hayes. 

Senator  Johnson.  They  represented  whom,  if  you  know,  or  what? 

Col.  Black.  Mr.  Stevens  represented  the  American  International 
Terminals  Corporation;  I  believe  he  was  vice  president. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  American  International  Terminals  Cor- 
poration ? 

Col.  Black.  Terminals  Corporation. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  a  subsidiary 
corporation? 

Col.  Black.  So  I  understood. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  consummate  your  negotiations  in  the 
execution  of  any  contract  or  option? 

Col.  Black.  I  did. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  that  option  was  executed  by  you  to  whom? 

Col.  Black.  The  option  was  executed  to  the  American  Interna- 
tional Terminals  Corporation — there  were  two  options,  one  for  the 
land,  in  which  I  had  an  undivided  interest,  and  the  other  for  an 
option  on  land  which  stood  in  my  name.  The  first  option  was  exe- 
cuted to  the  American  International  Terminals  Corporation. 

Senator  Johnson.  Date? 

Col.  Black.  June  14,  I  believe. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  price  per  acre,  please? 

Col.  Black.  Two  thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  the  other  option  was  executed  to  whom? 

Col.  Black.  I  am  not  positive  whether  it  was  to  the  American 
International  Corporation  direct  or  the  American  International 
Terminals  Corporation,  but  my  recollection  is  that  it  was  to  the 
American  International  Terminals  Corporation.  I  made  no  distinc- 
tion. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  date  was  what? 

Col.  Black.  The  dates  were  six  days  apart. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  near  enough.  And  the  price  in  it  was 
what? 

Col.  Black.  The  price  in  the  second  option  was  $2,500  for  100 
acres,  or  if  the  whole  tract  was  taken,  $2,000.  The  second  option 
covered  405  acres. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Were  there  any  others  you  dealt  with  except 
the  gentlemen  whom  you  have  named  ? 

Col.  Black.  In  connection  with  this  particular  sale? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Black.  There  were  other  gentlemen  whom  I  met,  a  number 
of  men  connected  with  the  American  International  Corporation,  be- 
fore the  sale  was  actually  consummated. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  as  to  500  and  some 
acres,  it  stood  in  your  name.  Was  it  not  your  own  property,  or  did 
you  have  anybody  else  interested  in  it  with  you? 

Col.  Black.  I  had  a  contract  with  my  brother  and  with  my  sister 
when  I  took  title  to  this  property,  to  give  them 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  did  they  acquire  it?  Had  they  got  title  to 
it  then  ? 

Colonel  Black.  The  property  has  been  in  my  family  for  probably 
100  years,  and  it  came  to  us  through  descent. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  had  a  contract  with  them? 

Col.  Black.  I  had  a  contract  with  them,  a  personal  contract. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  nobody  in  this  American  International  Cor- 
poration or  its  subsidiaries  had  any  interest  in  it  ? 

Col.  Black.  None  whatever? 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  were  the  coowners  with  you  in  that  part 
that  you  said  you  had  a  limited  interest  in? 

Col.  Black.  F.  H.  Bohlen  represented  the  owners;  who  they  were 
I  do  not  know  fully. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  is  Mr.  Bohlen? 

Col.  Black.  F.  IJ.  Bohlen;  he  is  a  lawyer  in  Philadelphia,  and  I 
believe  has  testified  before  the  committee. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes;  he  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  all.  Senator  Johnson. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  these 
options  were  there  any  outstanding  options  or  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  that  property  by  you? 

Col.  Black.  Not  of  the  property  in  question.  There  was  some 
adjacent  property  which  we  had  just  negotiated  the  sale  of — GO  acres. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  was  sold  to  the  Westinghouse  people? 

Col.  Black.  No;  that  was  sold  to  E.  F.  Henson,  a  lumber  man  of 
Philadelphia. 

Senator  Johnson.  Were  there  any  outstanding  contracts  or  options 
upon  any  part  of  this  particular  property  that  was  conveyed  by  you 
to  the  American  International  or  its  subsidiary  corporations? 

Col.  Black.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson.  Had  there  been,  prior  to  this  time,  any  options 
or  contracts  outstanding? 

Col.  Black.  We  have  had  in  the  past  20  years  two  or  three. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  say  immediately  prior. 

Col.  Black.  We  had  an  option  out  about  a  year  lurfore. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  the  price  of  the  land  in  that  option  was 
what? 

Col.  Black.  Approximately  $1,000;  it  was  not  specified  accurately 
per  acre. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  vou  know  when  that  particular  option  for 
$1,000  expired? 
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Col.  Black.  It  expired — I  think  it  was  in  February  or  March. 

Senator  Johnson.  1917. 

Col.  Black.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  why  the  option  was  taken  in  the 
name  of  the  subsidiary  corporation,  the  American  International  Ter- 
minals, as  you  have  described  ? 

Col.  Black.  No  ;  I  have  no  idea. 

Senator  Johnson.  Were  any  reasons  given  to  you  at  any  time  in 
that  regard? 

Col.  Black.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Were  any  individuals  connected  with  that  par- 
ticular corporation  or  with  any  corporation  then  paid  any  com- 
mission ? 

Col.  Black.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  really  deeded  the  property  to  this  cor- 
poration ? 

Col.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  When. 

Col.  Black.  I  think  it  was  in  September — about  the  13th  or  14th 
of  September. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  entire  interest  of  yourself  and  your  family 
in  this  property  ? 

Col.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  To  whom  was  your  deed  executed? 

Col.  Black.  The  American  International  Corporation. 

Senator  Johnson.  Why?  Were  there  some  transfers  from  the 
American  International  Terminals  in  the  interim  to  the  American 
International  Corporation? 

Col.  Black.  That  I  can  not  answer. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  the  whole  purchase  price  paid  at  the  exe- 
cution of  the  deed  ? 

Col.  Black.  With  the  exception  of  the  price  of  55  acres,  on  which 
there  was  a  question  of  title,  which  I  agreed  to  put  in  escrow  until 
that  question  could  be  legally  determined. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  that  in  escrow  as  yet? 

Col.  Black.  It  is  in  escrow  as  yet. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  title  has  not  yet  been  determined? 

Col.  Black.  The  title  has  not  yet  been  perfected;  it  is  a  question 
of  accretions. 

Senator  Johnson.  Then  with  that  exception,  the  whole  purchase 
price  of  $2,000  per  acre  has  been  paid  to  you  and  those  interested 
with  you  in  the  property? 

Col.  Black.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  title  was  insured^  was  it? 

Col.  Black.  It  was. 

Senator  Johnson.  With  whom? 

Col.  Black.  The  Real  Estate  Title  Insurance  &  Trust  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  individual  who  is  at  the  head  of  that,  if 
you  please? 

Col.  Black.  The  only  individual  connected  with  that  company 
that  I  met  was  a  Mr.  Robbins,  who  was  one  of  the  vice  presidents. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  or  did  he  obtain  any  appraisement  of 
the  property  at  the  time  of  the  insurance? 
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Col.  Black.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you? 

Col.  Black.  Oh,  I  had  had  my  ideas  of  the  value  of  the  property 
for  a  great  many  years.  I  consulted  with  some  real  estate  agents, 
but  I  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  values  in  that  vicinity  myself. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether  he  obtained  from  any 
real  estate  men  appraisals  of  value  at  the  time  the  insurance  was 
perfected  ? 

Col.  Black.  That  I  had  not  personal  knowledge  of. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  are  not  familiar  with  that  at  all? 

Col.  Black.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  employed  now  by  the  Government? 

Col.  Black.  I  am. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  what  capacity? 

Col.  Black.  I  am  on  Col.  McRoberts's  staff,  in  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment. 

Senator  Nelson.  Here  in  Washington? 

Col.  Black.  In  Washington. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  no  connection  with  any  shipyard? 

Col.  Black.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  a  civilian  that  has  lately  been  appointed 
to  the  Army? 

Col.  Black.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Col.  Black.  I  should  like  to  make  one  statement,  if  I  may. 

In  connection  with  the  sale  to  Mr.  Henson — which  was  made  at 
price  of  $2,000  an  acre,  and  which  was  consummated  before  there 
was  any  inquiry  from  the  American  International  Corporation  or 
any  other  concern  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  connected  with  ship- 
building— the  agreement  of  sale  being  completed  in  March  of  this 
past  year,  and  after  Mr.  Henson  had  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  water  front  in  and  around  Philadelphia.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
been  in  the  lumber  business  a  number  of  years  and,  I  understand,  is 
one  of  the  largest  lumber  dealers  in  Philadelphia.  He  purchased 
that  property  for  the  development  of  his  business.  There  were  other 
properties  available,  but  he  considered  that  that  price  of  $2,000  per 
acre  was  the  most  reasonable  one  for  property  with  deep-water  front- 
age that  he  could  find  in  or  around  Philadelphia.  And  I  know  that 
just  north  of  League  Island — this  property  is  located  just  south  of 
League  Island  ;  I  have  a  map  if  the  committee  cares  to  look  it  ove- 

Senator  Ransdell.  League  Island  is  where  the  navy  yard  is? 

Col.  Black.  Yes.  At  Greenwich  Point  the  property  is  held  at  any- 
where from  $4,000  to  $10,000  an  acre,  and  it  has  a  great  disadvantage 
from  a  shipping  standpoint  in  that  it  requires  all  vessels  going  up  the 
river  or  down  the  river  to  reach  the  ocean  to  pass  around  what  is 
known  as  Horseshoe  Curve,  which  in  wintertime  is  frequently 
jammed  with  ice  and  almost  impassable,  and  at  all  times  considered 
by  shipping  men,  so  I  am  informed,  as  a  rather  dangerous  point  of 
navigation  in  the  river.  I  simply  make  this  statement  to  show  that 
the  price  we  finally  asked  the  American  International  Corporation 
was  what  we  considered  a  very  low  price,  because  half  of  the  land 
they  purchased  had  been  raised  10  feet  above  low  water,  while  the 
land  sold  to  Mr.  Henson  was  on  the  average  not  more  than  3  or  4 
feet  above  low  water. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  When  was  it  raised? 

Col.  Black.  It  has  been  raised  during  the  past  20  years  at  various 
times. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Had  it  already  been  raised  when  you  gave  this 
option  of  $1,000  an  acre? 

Col.  Black.  It  had;  yes;  but  after  the  expiration  of  this  option  I 
made  another  contract  with  the  American  Dredging  Co.  to  fill  in  the 
entire  balance  of  the  property. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  vou  know  Mr.  Dallam,  a  real  estate  agent  in 
Philadelphia  ? 

Col.  Black.  I  do. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  had  not  intended  to  go  into  this  subject  with 
you,  but  inasmuch  as  you  have  spoken  of  the  value,  I  will  ask  this 
question.  Do  you  know  the  property  that  he  has  purchased  adjoining 
your  property — the  Scott  property? 

Col.  Black..  I  do. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  that  he  paid  $350  an  acre  for  it? 

Col.  Black.  No. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  what  price  he  paid  for  it? 

Col.  Black.  No. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  that  he  has  purchased  property 
all  about  the  particular  property  that  you  have  conveyed  to  the 
American  International  ? 

Col.  Black.  That  is  property  of  a  different  character.  Personally 
I  know  nothing  about  such  purchases. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  prices  that  he  has 
paid? 

Col.  Black.  No,  sir;  I  know  what  the  city  paid.  And,  by  the  way, 
I  sold  to  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington  Railroad  10 
acres  of  my  property,  before  this  option  was  even  discussed,  at  $1,000 
an  acre;  and  that  land  had  no  river  front,  it  was  all  low-lying  land, 
and  the  price  first  discussed  with  the  railroad  was  $1,500  an  acre, 
and  it  was  only  in  order  to  induce  them  to  build  their  railroad  along 
the  property  that  I  finally  consented  to  reduce  the  price  to  $1,000  an 
acre.  And  when  the  sale  to  Mr.  Ilenson  was  made,  mv  instructions 
to  our  agents,  in  which  Mr.  Bohlen  agreed,  were  that  we  would  not 
sell  another  acre  of  land  under  $2,500  an  acre. 

I  want  to  say  that  what  principally  induced  me  to  sell  the  land  at 
all  was  the  fact  that  we  had  an  undivided  interest,  and  I  had  had  a 
very  unfortunate  experience  in  connection  with  this  property  20  years 
ago,  with  litigation  that  extended  over  a  period  of  at  least  10  years, 
and  I  knew  what  an  undivided  interest  meant  if  there  was  not  perfect 
harmony  between  the  owners. 

Furthermore,  I  want  to  say  that  in  comparing  prices  of  land  in  and 
around  this  property  you  have  got  to  take  into  consideration  that 
there  was  not  another  foot  of  river  front  with  deep-water  frontage 
between  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  Chester.  This  was  the  only 
land  that"  had  water  frontage.  That  land  below — the  Scott  property 
and  all  other  property — was  at  least  a  mile  from  the  channel  of  the 
Delaware  River,  and  in  order  to  reach  it  a  channel  would  have  had  to 
be  dredged  and  maintained  at  enormous  expense.  Consequently  the 
prices  in  or  around  that  vicinity  are  not  at  all  comparable  with  the 
value  of  this  particular  piece  which  had  a  river  frontage  of  approxi- 
mately 2£  miles  and  an  average  depth  of  approximately  3,000  feet. 
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Furthermore,  about  370  acres  of  this  land  had  been  filled  and 
raised  an  average  of  10  feet  above  low  water,  and  the  balance  could 
readily  be  raised  at  a  moderate  cost.  Very  little  of  the  other  land 
around  there  can  be  filled  in,  except  at  enormous  expense.  This  land 
could  be  filled  in,  and  we  have  the  mud  and  sand  right  there  con- 
venient to  fill  it  in.  And,  as  I  say,  the  American  Dredging  Go- 
just  prior  to  my  negotiations  with  the  American  International,  had 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  me  to  fill  all  of  the  balance  of  the 
land  standing  in  my  name. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  date  of  your  option  that  you  entered  into 
with  the  American  International  Terminals  Co.  was  May? 

Col.  Black.  June  14.  The  first  option  was  June  14,  and  the  sec- 
ond was  June  20. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  your  third  option,  for  $1,000  an  acre,  ex- 
pired in  March? 

Col.  Black.  In  February  or  March ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that, 
Senator. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  between  February  and  June,  did  the  land 
increase  in  value  $1,000  an  acre? 

Col.  Black.  Oh,  no;  I  tried  my  best  to  get  them  not  to  take  that 
third  option. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Dallam  asked  for  an 
appraisement  of  this  land  subsequent  to  your  sale? 

Col.  Black.  No. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  that  he  made  an  appraisement  of 
the  maximum  sum? 

Col.  Black.  No;  I  do  not.  I  received  an  appraisement  from  Har- 
bert  &  Claghorn,  and  they  considered  that  the  price  was  reasonable. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Colonel,  I  would  like  you  to  state  briefly  just 
what  caused  that  land  to  go  up  so  much  in  value  in  that  brief  period 
of  time. 

Col.  Black.  I  considered  the  price  we  made  before  was  ridiculous. 
It  was  made  only  because  of  the  great  desire  of  Mr.  Bohlen  to  clear 
up  that  divided  interest,  and  that  could  not  be  done  without  my  in- 
cluding the  other  land. 

Senator  Johnson.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  Colonel,  what  was  the 
land  assessed  for? 

Col.  Black.  That  land  has  been  assessed  for  the  last  20  years  at 
the  same  price,  I  think,  and  I  do  not  know  what  that  was;  I  do  not 
recollect. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Was  it  as  much  as  $100  an  acre.  Colonel? 

Col.  Black.  I  think  it  was  in  that   vicinity.  Senator.     I  do  not 

recall. 

Senator  Jonks.  How  does  it  come,  Colonel,  that  they  do  not  change, 
the  basis  of  assessment  on  real  estate? 

Col.  Black.  I  can  not  answer  thai  question.  I  can  tell  you  this 
though,  in  connection  with  values,  that  the  city  purchased  large 
tracts  of  land  adjacent  to  this  property,  and  some  of  the  land  I 
myself  sold  them.  KM  acres,  at  #*>00  an  acre.  It  had  no  waterfront: 
it  \v;»s  low-lying  laiul  uhieh  could  not  hi  filled.  o*t  accrunt  of  Fort 
MilH'm  Iv'u  «r  between  the  rive?-  :-ml  th>-  pvnpertv.  :»nd  their  fixed 
price  for  all  the  property  thev  i«urch;  scd  aid  thai  w;»s  purchased  a 
year  ago — was  at  the  rate  of  $500  an  acre. 
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Senator  Jones.  You  said  you  had  arrangements  made  for  filling  in, 
and  that  you  had  the  material  close  at  hand.  How  would  that  be 
done  ? 

Col.  Black.  Pumped  in. 

Senator  Jones.  Pumped  in  from  where? 

Col.  Black.  From  the  river. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  that  the  same  sort  of  soil,  generally,  as  was 
on  the  land  ? 

Col.  Black.  Yes ;  it  is  all  sedimentary  deposit. 

Senator  Jones.  How  long  would  it  take  that  to  dry  out  and  be- 
come solid  ? 

Col.  Black.  Oh,  from  six  months  to  a  year.  That  would  depend 
somewhat  on  the  character  of  the  fill,  which  varied.  Some  of  it  was 
sand  and  gravel  and  some  was  clay. 

Sentor  Jones.  Do  you  know  where  they  are  taking  dirt  from  now 
to  fill  in? 

Col.  Black.  The  International  Corporation? 

Senator  Jonjis.  Yes. 

Col.  Black.  I  do  not  know  that  they  arc  filling.  They  had  so 
much  excavating  to  do  in  connection  with  slips  that  they  expected  to 
have  a  large  surplus  of  material,  and  that  material,  I  understood 
from  their  engineers,  they  expected  to  deposit  in  the  back  part  of 
this  property. 

Senator  Jones.  It  was  brought  out  here  the  other  day  that  they  are 
fixing  some  sort  of  basin  and  bringing  in  some  sort  of  filling  in  mate- 
rial from  the  outside.     That  seemed  rather  strange  to  me. 

Col.  Black.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity  I  looked  over  their  plans 
while  the  option  was  running,  and  at  that  time  they  expected  to 
pump  the  material  out  of  a  large  basin  back  of  a  Government  jetty, 
which  has  been  building  for  the  last  30  years  and  is  not  completed. 
Back  of  that  jetty  they  expected  to  have  a  basin  where  the  boats 
would  be  assembled  and  the  final  machinery,  etc.,  put  in.  That  basin 
they  expected  to  dredge,  and  the  material  they  planned  to  put  in  the 
low-lying  land  at  the  lower  end  of  the  property — the  western  end. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  what  the  depth  of  the  water  is  in  the 
river  in  front  of  this  land  ? 

Col.  Black.  I  can  indicate  roughly.  [Exhibiting  a  map.]  There 
is  a  35-foot  channel,  and  that  35-foot  channel  starts  at  the  upper  end 
here  near  Fort  Mifflin,  the  eastern  end.  At  this  end  [indicating!  the 
channel  of  the  Delaware  Biver  is  probably  within  400  feet  of  the 
river  bank. 

Senator  Jones.  You  say  there  is  a  channel  along  the  front  here? 

Col.  Black.  A  35-foot  channel  here. 

Senator  Jones.  How  far  is  that  from  the  land? 

Col.  Black.  It  is  about  400  or  500  feet  from  this  point;  about  1,000 
feet  from  this. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  depth  of  water  from  the  land  into  this 
channel  ? 

Col.  Black.  Well,  there  is  a  mud  flat  extends  out  there  150  feet. 
That  is  bare  at  low  tide.  Beyond  that  the  depth  rapidly  increases  to 
20,  30,  and  35  feet. 

Senator  Jones.  Where  are  the  ways  going  to  be  on  the  land  ? 
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Col.  Black.  This  line  [indicating]  marks  the  land  that  has  been 
all  filled  in.  That  was  raised  10  feet  above  low  water.  The  ways 
will  start  here  at  this  point,  and  they  will  extend  down  to  some  point 
about  here — 50  ways. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  in  order  to  get  ships  off  these  ways  into  the 
main  channel  there  will  have  to  be  a  lot  of  dredging  done? 

Col.  Black.  No.  When  they  are  launched,  as  I  understand  it,  they 
will  not  take  more  than  about  14  feet. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  you  said  that  here  at  one  point  it  was  bare  at 
low  tide. 

Col.  Black.  Yes,  but  the  slips  will  extend  out  into  the  river.  The 
harbor  line  is  out  beyond  these  mud  flats,  and  those  slips  will  extend 
out  there. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  depth  along  there  ? 

Col.  Black.  That  will  be  14  or  15  feet  at  low  tide. 

Senator  Jones.  And  when  they  get  into  this  main  channel  there  is 
a  35-foot  depth  to  Philadelphia? 

Col.  Black.  Yes ;  and  to  the  bay. 

Senator  Jones.  Has  Mr.  Henson  any  interest  in  the  American  In- 
ternational Corporation? 

Col.  Black.  None  whatever.  Mr.  Henson  is  a  lumber  dealer  in 
Philadelphia,  and  he  purchased  this  property  up  here  for  a  lumber 
yard,  as  I  wras  informed. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  have  any  interest  in  that  American  Inter- 
national Terminal  Co.? 

Col.  Black.  None  whatever  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Colonel,  will  you  indicate  on  this  map  the 
boundary  line  of  the  land  that  the  American  International  Corpora- 
tion bought  from  you? 

Col.  Black.  Yes,  sir  [indicating]. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  now  surrounded,  I  understand,  by  a 
levee  or  dyke  on  the  water  front? 

Col.  Black.  This  land  here  [indicating]  is  all  filled  in  10  feet 
above  low  water. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  much  above  high  tide? 

Col.  Black.  About  4  feet  above  the  highest  tides.  There  is  about  6 
feet  of  tide. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  about  this  other? 

Col.  Black.  This  other  is  about  4  feet  above  low  water  and  about  2 
feet  below  the  highest  tides.  That  is  the  character  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  acres  that  are  back  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Then  it  is  not  true,  as  stated,  that  but  for  the 
dykes  about  300  acres  of  that  land  would  be  subject  to  overflow  to  a 
depth  of  from  1  to  8  feet? 

Col.  Black.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  I  have  been  interested  personally 
in  this  property  for  30  years,  and  during  those  30  years  I  do  not 
know  that  there  has  ever  been  a  time  when  there  has  been  an 
overflow. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Where  does  your  levee  extend  around  here? 

Col.  Black.  Originally  there  were  banks  all  along  here  [indicat- 
ing] :  that  is,  the  old  river  bank.  Across  here  there  was  a  levee  put 
up,  and  this  entire  area  filled,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any  levee 
required  here.    From  this  point  to  that  point  [indicating]  there  are 
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still  the  old  river  banks,  and  those  river  banks  are  lined  wth  stone. 
This  [indicating]  is  the  Government  jetty  that  has  been  built  to  some 
point  in  that  vicinity ;  it  is  being  built  farther  on  down,  to  what  is 
known  as  Tinnecum  Island.  That  protects  this  land  from  any  heavy 
storms  or  winds  that  would  cut  those  banks.  So  in  the  past  1.0  years 
I  have  not  had  to  expend  $5,000  on  the  maintenance  of  the  banks. 

Senator  Vardaman.  This  land  was  not  used  for  any  purpose, 
was  it? 

Col.  Black.  It  was  a  very  fertile  piece  of  land  until  it  was  ruined. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  ruined? 

Col.  Black.  Oh,  by  not  fertilizing  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Was  it  ever  in  cultivation? 

Col.  Black.  All  of  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  was  not,  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  re- 
claimed from  the  sea  ? 

Col.  Black.  Originally  it  was,  sir.  In  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  this  was  an  island,  and  this  [indicating]  was  a  chan- 
nel that  went  up  back  of  Fort  Mifflin. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Could  this  land  be  occupied  now  with  build- 
ings without  filling  in  ? 

Col.  Black.  Yes ;  there  have  been  houses  there  for  40  years,  to  my 
knowledge. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  am  speaking  about  the  low  land. 

Col.  Black.  That  land  has  practically  the  same  elevation  as  this 
land,  and  there  has  been  a  house  there,  to  my  absolute  knowledge,  for 
40  years. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Built  on  stilts? 

Col.  Black.  No,  sir;  right  on  the  ground. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  kept  the  water  from  running  under  it? 

Col.  Black.  The  river  banks  keep  the  water  out. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  think  you  would  ever  have  gotten  that 
price  for  it  if  the  war  had  not  come  on? 

Col.  Black.  I  would  have  gotten  $4,000  an  acre  inside  of  five  years, 
and  I  was  very  loath  to  sell.  I  tried  my  best  not  to  give  the  option, 
and  it  was  onlv  after  I  learned  it  was  absolutelv  essential  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  have  the  whole  tract  in  connection  with 
this  shipyard.  I  declined  at  first  to  give  the  option  to  the  American 
International,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  two  options,  one  being  a 
week  after  the  other.  They  made  representations  to  me,  stating  it 
was  absolutely  essential,  for  the  shipyard  that  they  contemplated,  to 
have  the  entire  tract.  Otherwise  I  would  very  much  have  preferred 
to  retain  the  land  to  which  I  held  title  alone.  There  wTere  no  compli- 
cations. There  were  complications  in  connection  with  the  other,  be- 
cause in  case  of  Mr.  Bohlen's  death  there  were  a  large  number  who 
were  interested  in  that  property. 

Senator  Raxsdell.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  that  is  all, 
Col.  Black.     We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
at  2  o'clock  p.  m..  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  February  12,  1918.) 
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TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  in 
the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Ransdell  (acting  chairman),  Sheppara,  Varda- 
nian,  Shields.  Nelson,  Jones,  Sherman,  and  Johnson. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Gentlemen,  we  have  Mr.  Baldwin  with  us  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  will  you  please  take  the  stand?  Please  state  your 
name,  residence,  and  occupation. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEORGE  J.  BALDWIN,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
BOARD,  AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORA- 
HON,  NEW  YOEK  CITY. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  My  name  is  George  J.  Baldwin,  formerly  of  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  now  or  New  York  City;  540  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Baldwin,  will  you  state  what  you  desire  to 
state  to  the  committee  in  your  own  way? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator.  Perhaps  I  had 
better  tell  just  who  I  am  in  a  business  way  and  my  business  con- 
nections. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yes;  we  would  like  for  you  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  am  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  American  Inter* 
-national  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  which  has  the  task  of  building  a 
fleet  at  Hog  Island.  I  am  also  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  which  is  one  of  the  older  ship- 
building corporations,  of  Camden.  N.  J„  and  which  is  building  many 
vessels  for  the  Navy  and  some  for  the  Shipping  Board. 

I  am  also  president  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  which  is 
operating.  I  think,  the  only  American  boats  of  any  prominence  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

I  am  occupying  those  offices  because  I  am  the  senior  vice  president 
of  the  American  International  Corporation,  which  is  interested  in 
thohe  corporations.  I  am  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  looking 
after  the  shipping  and  shipbuilding  interests  of  the  American  Inter- 
national Corporation,  and  in  that  position  I  have  made  a  very  care- 
ful study  of  the  needs  of  American  shipping,  and  by  the  time  war 
was  declared,  on  April  0.  I  think,  perhaps  we  were  more  impressed 
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with  the  necessity  of  the  immediate  construction  of  ships  than  any 
other  private  person  in  the  country — perhaps  even  including  the 
Shipping  Board  itself — because  I  felt,  in  my  first  conversations  with 
the  Shipping  Board,  that  perhaps  they  did  not  appreciate  the  imme- 
diate necessity  quite  as  much  as  we  did  on  account  of  our  studies. 

Now,  possibly,  Senator,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  may  read  a  memo- 
randum of  two  or  three  pages  which  I  have  prepared  on  the  subject, 
and  which  I  think  will  open  the  whole  subject. 

Senator  Ransdell.  We  will  be  very  glad  indeed  for  you  to  do 
that,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  And  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

I  think  this  memorandum  gives  the  point  of  view,  perhaps  a  little 
differently  from  the  way  it  has  been  given,  in  a  fragmentary  manner, 
by  a  good  many  different  witnesses  in  this  investigation.     (Reading:) 

In  May.  1017,  the  United  States  Government,  through  the  Shipping  Board, 
invited  American  International  Corporation  to  undertake  the  construction  of  a 
shipyard,  to  contain  50  ways,  and  to  build  therein  a  fleet  of  200  cargo  vessels  of 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,500,000. 

Early  in  July  American  International  Corporation  had  prepared  plans  satis- 
factory to  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  had  agreed  upon  the  essen- 
tials of  a  contract  under  which  the  work  was  to  be  done.  This  agreement  pro- 
vided for  the  formation  of  an  operating  company,  the  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  all  of  whose  acts  and  undertakings  were  guaranteed 
by  American  International  Corporation,  which  was  then  ready  to  begin  im- 
mediately the  work  of  constructing  the  shipyard  during  the  pleasant  weather 
of  the  summer  and  fall  months. 

Negotiations  were  then  interrupted  by  the  resignation  of  the  general  manager 
of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  but  immediately  upon  the  appointment  of 
Admiral  Capps  as  his  successor  they  were  resumed  at  his  request. 

In  conference  with  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  American  International 
Corporation  repeatedly  emphasized  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  the 
necessity  of  immediate  work  upon  the  shipyard,  with  quick  preparation  for 
vessel  construction,  stating  clearly  that  if  yard  construction  was  deferred 
until  the  winter  months  great  additional  costs  and  serious  delay  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ships  would  be  a  necessary  consequence.  • 

After  the  loss  of  two  and  a  half  months  of  the  best  working  time  of  the  year, 
the  contract  was  officially  awarded  on  September  13,  1017,  and  American  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corporation  instructed  to  proceed. 

It  was  well  recognized  by  all  concerned  that  this  undertaking  was  to  be  the 
greatest  and  most  diflicult  task  in  shipbuilding  in  which  any  nation  had  ever 
engaged,  both  on  account  of  its  great  magnitude  and  necessity  for  unprece- 
dented speed.  The  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  selected  American  International  Corporation  to  perform  this  public 
duty  for  three  dominant  reasons: 

First.  It  was  composed  of  men  who  had  been  among  the  strongest  and  most 
successful  in  the  nation  in  great  industrial  undertakings. 

Second.  It  owned  a  large  interest  in  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co., 
which  had  the  most  experienced  staff  of  naval  architects,  engineers,  officers,  and 
workmen  which  could  be  assembled.  It  had  an  unsurpassed  record  for  per- 
formance and  for  quick  and  effective  construction  of  vessels  of  the  best  type. 

Third.  It  was  closely  allied  with  the  engineering  firm  of  Stone  &  Webster, 
which  had  just  completed  one  of  the  most  diflicult  of  the  1G  great  military  can- 
tonments, at  the  lowest  cost  ami  with  the  greatest  speed,  both. 

Senator  Ransdkli,.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  was  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.  And  that  has  a 
very  considerable  bearing  on  this  whole  question,  the  fact  that  they 
did  that  work  at  both  the  lowest  cost  and  the  greatest  speed.  [Read- 
ing:] 

A  task  of  this  magnitude  and  complexity  could  not  be  undertaken  with  any 
hope  of  success  except  by  a  well-organized  body  <>f  competent  men,  trained  by 
years  of  experience  and  accomplishment :  no  new  organization  could  possibly  be 
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put  together  and  trained  In  time  to  succeed  In  this  now  and  difficult  under- 
taking. 

The  contract  required  the  designing  and  construction  of  a  suitable  shipyard 
with  50  ways,  together  with  the  construction  of  200  7,f>00-ton  cargo  vessels 
identical  in  every  particular.  This  required  a  complete  shipyard  containing 
approximately  as  many  ways  as  the  combined  yards  of  the  five  largest  ship- 
building companies  in  the  United  States ;  both  the  building  of  the  yard  and  the 
construction  of  the  vessels  must  be  accomplished  at  a  speed  hitherto  unknown. 
American  International  Corporation  has  been  repeatedly  instructed  that  speed 
rather  than  ecenomy  was  the  primary  requisite,  aud  it  has  fully  recognized  this 
need  and  its  own  responsibilities. 

If  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  had  not  regarded  this  work  as  a  war-time 
necessity,  but  as  a  commercial  proposition,  and  had  consequently  allowed  not 
less  than  the  five  years  which  would  ordinarily  be  required,  the  work  could  have 
been  done  with  due  regard  for  economy,  and  the  expense  required  by  extreme 
speed  avoided.  Great  speed  and  careful  economy  can  not  both  be  secured  in 
war  time. 

The  pressing  need  of  the  United  States  was  ships  immediately,  and  all  that 
was  required,  or  that  should  be  demanded,  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  was 
the  exercise  of  their  utmost  effort,  their  best  ability,  and  the  same  care  In 
expending  the  money  of  the  United  States  as  would  be  used  in  spending  their 
own.    This  has  been  given. 

The  loss  of  working  time  between  June  and  October  is  the  primary  cause  and 
definite  reason  for  the  large  construction  cost ;  there  has  been  no  unnecessary 
expense. 

First.  This  delay  compelled  work  during  a  winter  of  unprecedented  severity 
Instead  of  In  the  good  working  mouths  of  summer  and  fall. 

Second.  Congestion  on  the  railroads  during  the  winter  was  vastly  greater 
than  would  have  been  the  case  during  the  summer  period. 

Third.  The  cost  of  labor  and  materials  have  rapidly  and  constantly  increased. 

Fourth.  The  addition  of  a  second  type  of  vessel,  with  double  the  engine 
power  of  the  first,  required  doubling  many  of  the  essential  features  of  the  yard 
and  added  greatly  to  its  cost  and  construction  difficulties. 

No  definite  estimate  of  $21,000,000  as  the  cost  of  the  yard  was  ever  made. 
This  was  merely  a  preliminary  figure  arrived  at  by  the  engineers  of  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  and  American  International  Corporation  as  a  possible  amount 
for  the  cost  of  building  a  yard  during  the  summer  under  the  conditions  then 
existing  and  designed  for  only  one  type  of  vessel. 

When  consideration  is  given  to  Hit*  1  >t:il  change  from  the  fir*t  plan  and  to 
greatly  increased  magnitude,  the  impossibility  of  effeetive  work  during  the 
severe  winter,  the  increasing  railro-nl  congestion  and  the  increased  speed 
required,  it  would  not  he  unreasonable  to  ex  pee  t  that  the  cost  of  the  yard 
might  double  the  original  figure. 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  given  the  Senate  committee  a  statement 
showing  that  the  average  cost  i>er  de-id-weight  ton  for  all  steel  ships  con- 
tracted for  by  it  was  estimated  by  its  engineers  to  be  $10(5. 

The  average  per-ton  cost  of  the  200  ships  originally  contracted  for  with 
American  International  Corporation  wvs  estimated  by  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
iNiralloti  at  $142. 

If  the  yard  had  been  started  by  July  1  and  completed  at  the  figure  stated, 
the  total  cost  i>er  ton  of  these  ships  plus  the  cost  of  the  yard  would  have 
lieen  less   than   the  average  price  for  ships  alone   In  other  yards — $150. 

Even  If  the  yard  should  cost  double  the  preliminary  expectations  and  be 
used  only  for  the  completion  of  200  ships,  the  total  cost  per  ton  of  ships, 
including  cost  of  yard,  would  not  be  more  than  $4  per  ton  greater  than  the 
average  cost  for  ships  con t meted  for.  as  shown  In  the  list  submitted,  which 
includes  no  cost  for  the  construction  of  other  yards. 

The  necessary  requirements  for  a  shipyard  of  the  character  contemplated 
are  as  follows : 

It  must  be  located  near  the  ocean,  but  on  waters  thoroughly  protected  from 
attack  by  the  enemy. 

Railroads  serving  the  yard  must  have  sufficient  capacity  to  Insure  the  regu- 
lar delivery  of  not  less  than  300  cars  of  material  each  day. 

A  water  front  2  miles  in  length  adjoining  a  channel  sufficiently  deep  and 
wide  to  permit  the  launching  of  7..r>00  and  8.000  ton  vessels. 

A  supply  of  fresh  water  must  be  available  for  steam,  sanitation,  and  other 
purposes,  equal  to  that  required  by  a  large  city. 
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It  must  be  located  at  a  point  where  electric  power  could  be  obtained  In 
amount  equal  to  that  required  by  a  city  of  300.000  people,  and  this  power 
must  be  ready,  as  there  was  no  time  to  construct  a  power  plant. 

It  must  be  near  a  large  industrial  center  with  skilled  mechanics  and  an 
unusual  labor  supply,  together  with  the  greatest  obtainable  amount  of  housing 
facilities  for  additional  employees. 

Owing  to  the  location  of  the  industrial  plants  supplying  its  needs,  the  yard 
must  be  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  somewhere  between  Boston  and  Baltimore. 
The  consideration  of  New  York  was  eliminated  by  instructions  from  Emerg- 
ency Fleet  Corporation  on  account  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.'s  proposed  loca- 
tion near  Newark.  Sites  east  of  New  York  were  served  by  only  one  already 
overcrowded  railroad.  and  were  eliminated.  Not  one  of  the  many  other  prop- 
erties examined  filled  the  requirements  as  well  as  the  one  selected. 

The  price  paid  for  this  property,  $2000  per  acre,  was  not  excessive,  as 
shown  by  the  attached  list  of  properties  which  had  been  previously  sold 
along  the  Pelawnre  River. 

I  have  that  list  here.  We  made  a  very  careful  study  with  Admiral  Capps 
of  the  whole  situation. 

A  clear  statement  is  made  in  the  contract  that  the  Government  has  an  option 
of  taking  this  property  at  the  exact  price  paid  by  the  American  Internationa] 
Corporation.  After  the  representative  of  Admiral  Capps  had  carefully  exam- 
ined the  site  and  he  had  personally  conferred  with  the  sellers  of  the  property, 
he  then  definitely  Instructed  us  to  purchase  the  same  at  the  price  fixed.  No 
individual  or  corporation  interested  has  received  or  will  receive  any  fee  or  part 
of  the  purchase  price  or  take  any  profit  In  connection  with  this  purchase.  Any 
statements  to  the  contrary  are  false.  No  profit  or  .commission  or  earning  of 
any  kind  will  accrue  to  any  of  the  corporations  Interested  in  the  contract,  nor 
to  any  of  the  individuals  connected  with  them,  except  the  stipulated  fee  allow- 
ances named  iu  the  contract.  Any  statement  or  intimation  to  the  contrary  Is 
untrue. 

All  wages  and  salaries  paid  by  the  Government  are  fixed  by  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  and  all  changes  approved  by  it.  The  salaries  have  been  made  as 
low  as  will  secure  the  services  of  men  competent  for  this  task,  upon  whom  de- 
pends the  success  of  the  work. 

Materials  are  purchased  either  by  American  International  Corporation  as 
agents  for  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  or.  in  the  case  of  all  of  the  larger 
Items,  such  as  engines,  boilers,  lumber,  piling,  crosstles.  etc.,  directly  by  the 
Government  corporation  itself,  which  also  approves  in  advance  every  order  for 
all  other  material. 

The  agreement  stipulnted  "  in  case  of  failure  of  the  agent  at  any  stage  of  the 
work  prior  to  completion,  from  any  cause  or  causes  within  its  control,  to  go 
forward  with  the  work  and  make  progress  toward  its  completion  satisfactory 
to  the  owner,  the  owner  may  terminate  this  contract "  and  purchase  the  land 
at  the  exact  price  paid  by  American  International  Corporation. 

The  total  tonnage  so  far  ordered  is  935.000  dead-weight  tons,  capable  when 
constructed  of  earning  at  rates  fixed  and  approved  by  the  Shipping  Board  char- 
tering committee  for  steamers  of  6,000  tons  or  greater  dead-we|*?ht  capacity, 
approximately  $10  per  ton  per  month,  or.  more  exactly,  $307,186  per  day  or 
$0,215,593  per  month.  This  emphasizes  the  importance  of  speed  merely  as  a 
commercial  proposition.  What  the  vessels  are  worth  per  month  for  the  purpose 
of  winning  the  war  Is  beyond  computation. 

The  entire  work  has  progressed  in  accordance  with  our  expected  dates  for 
completion.  We  are  on  schedule  In  the  yard  construction.  In  spite  of  every 
difficulty  and  delay  which  has  been  encountered,  and  from  now  on  the  building 
of  ships  in  this  yard  will  not  be  interrupted,  but  will  continue  with  increasing 
speed. 

If  in  the  face  of  almost  insuperable  obstacles  American  International-  Cor- 
poration has  absolutely  kept  its  promises  to  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  believe  that  It  will  keep  them  to  the  end  and  will  deliver 
the  vessels  at  the  times  named  in  the  contract? 

We  base  this  expectation  upon  the  assumption  that  future  labor  and  railroad 
conditions  will  be  no  worse  thnn  those  existlne:  during  the  past  five  months,  and 
upon  the  ability  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to  maintain  an  adequate  flow 
of  material  to  the  yard  as  required,  and  provide  the  needed  additional  housing 
for  employees. 
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Now,  in  adding  to  that  statement,  I  should  like  to  say  that  we 
had  expected  that  the  yard  would  be  completed  sufficiently  to  begin 
the  laying  of  keels  by  the  middle  of  February. 

I  would  like  to  announce  that  we  are  ahead  of  our  schedule.  That 
we  have,  on  yesterday,  received  the  first  carload  of  steel  in  the  yard, 
and  to-day  we  are  bolting  up  the  keel  of  the  first  ship  that  is  to  be 
launched  from  those  works.  I  think  that  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
whole  plan;  that  brings  it  up  to  our  promises;  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  get  the  ships  at  the  time  promised — and  that  is  what  wo 
have  directed  our  entire  time  and  attention  to.  We  may  have  been 
guilty  of  many  things;  but  we  will  get  the  ships,  and  we  will  get 
them  when  we  promised. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  many  ships  will  have  their  keels  laid 
this  month,  Mr.  Baldwin? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  As  many  as  we  can  get  the  steel  for.  We  have  12 
ways  ready  for  the  keels  to-day.  We  expect  to  lay  all  of  the  keels 
within  February  and  March,  with  the  exception  of,  perhaps,  10 
or  12. 

Senator  Ransdell.  By  "all  of  the  keels"  what  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Fifty  keels  during  February  and  March. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Will  there  be  50  ways  completed  sufficiently  to 
lav  the  keels  before  the  end  of  March? 

"Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  we  shall  have  about  40  completed  before  the 
end  of  March;  the  other  10  may  be  delayed  for  30  days  more.  The 
Shipping  Board  has  instructed  us  to  slow  up  on  the  completion  of 
18  of  the  wavs. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  testimony  here  before  this  committee  shows 
that  on  about  10  or  12  of  those  ways  nothing  has  been  done  whatever. 
Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  There  has  been  some  little  work  done,  but  not  very 
much. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  little  work? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Oh,  possibly  the  driving  of  a  few  piles;  they  had 
gotten   their  equipment  ready. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  all?  So  that,  practically,  there  are  12 
ways  that  you  have  done  nothing  on? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  should  not  say  "nothing,"  because  we  have  accu- 
mulated the  material,  the  nien  are  ready,  and  the  work  is  going  ahead 
as  fast  as  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  can  furnish  us  with 
piles. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  mentioned  in  that  statement  which  you  read 
the  cla^s  of  business  men  that  were  engaged  in  this  enterprise. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  refer  to  them  as  being  high-class  men ;  now 
those  men  never  invested  a  dollar  of  their  own  money  in  it,  did  they? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  have  invested  $1,800,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  good  of  parading  those  names  bafore 
this  committee  if  they  did  not  invest  a  dollar  of  their  own  money 
in   the  enterprise? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  have  invested  $1,800,000  in  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  in  buying  the  ground;  but  we,  the  United 
States,  are  paying  6  per  cent  interest  on  that,  are  we  not? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  that  is  not  a  business  investment  in  these 
times.  That  was  done  solely  for  this  purpose.  And  remember,  Sen- 
ator, that  we  were  invited  to  pursue  this  task. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  we  take  over  all  of  your  employees,  do  we 
not,  and  pay  their  salaries? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  Government  does  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  all  of  your  employees  except  two  or  three? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  Government  does  not  pay  any  of  the  higher 
officials. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  officials? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  does  not  pay  me,  for  instance. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  officials  of  the  corporation  does  the  Gov- 
ernment not  pay  that  have  any  charge  of  this  work? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  does  not  pay  me. 

Senator  Nelson.  No? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  does  not  pay  Vice  President  Connick,  who  has 
devoted  his  entire  time  to  it;  it  does  not  pay  President  Stone,  who 
has  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  does  not  pay  President  Kneeland,  of  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  who  has  devoted  a  large  portion 
of  his  time  to  it.  It  does  not  pay  any  of  that  class  of  officials — as 
the  contract  specifies. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  those  very  men  you  have  referred  to,  in- 
cluding yourself ,  are  also  officers  of  other  corporations  and  look  after 
their  business  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  are  devoting  almost  our  entire  attention  to  this. 
We  have  had  to  drop  our  other  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  all  of  the  rest  of  the  force  you  claim  to  have 
turned  over  to  that  corporation  are  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  Government  is  paying  them  more  than 
they  got  before?    Do  you  not  know  that? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  In  some  cases.  And  the  reason  for  that  is  because, 
in  going  out  to  work  on  a  shipyard  of  that  character,  under  the  con- 
ditions existing  there,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  men  at  the  same 
wages  that  you  would  when  they  are  working  ordinarily  in  their 
dailv,  regular  course.  When  you  take  them  out  of  their  regular 
work  and  put  them  into  a  temporary  job  under  those  conditions,  the 
work  is  worth  more  money. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  no  more  a  temporary  job  than  any  other 
shipbuilding  is. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Oh,  yes;  the  work  in  the  New  York  shipbuilding 
yards  is  a  permanent  job;  the  work  in  the  American  International 
Shipbuilding  yard  is  a  temporary  one. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  this  is  such  a  big  job  that  you  are  not  likely 
to  finish  it  within  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  say  it  is  temporary  because  we  have  undertaken 
to  complete  it  in  22  months. 

Senator  Jones.  Will  you  permit  me  a  question.  Senator  Nelson? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  certainly. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Baldwin,  that  Mr. 
Connick  is  giving  all  of  his  time  to  this  work? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  Practically  all. 

Senator  Jones.  We  have  a  letter  here,  under  date  of  January  2, 
1918,  from  Mr.  Dwight  P.  Eobinson,  president  of  the  American  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corporation,  m  which  he  says: 

I  give  below  a  list  showing  the  individuals  in  question  and  the  approximate 
amount  of  time  they  are  devoting  to  the  project:  H.  D.  H.  Connick,  10  per  cent, 
vice  president  of  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  and  vice 
president  American  International  Corporation. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  He  is  really  devoting  at  least  90  per  cent  of  his 
time  to  it. 

Senator  Jones,  So  that  Mr.  Robinson  is  wrong? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Mr.  Robinson  is  wrong. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  much  time  is  it  that  Mr.  Robinson  says 
Mr.  Connick  spends  on  this  work? 

Senator  Jones.  Ten  per  cent.  I  just  call  attention  to  that,  because 
I  do  not  know  who  has  charge  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  He  is  the  man  in  charge  of  the  actual  construction 
of  the  vessels,  on  the  job. 

Senator  Jones.  And  he  gave  the  committee  this  information,  at 
our  request,  and  I  was  struck  by  your  statement  that  Mr.  Connick 
was  giving  all  of  his  time  to  the  project 

Mr.  Baldwin.  What  was  the  date  of  that  letter? 

Senator  Johnson.  It  was  during  this  investigation. 

Senator  Jones.  It  was  dated  January  2,  1918;  and  I  may  say  in 
that  connection  that  in  that  letter  Mr.  Robinson  mentions  others.  He 
says,  "  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  100  per  cent." 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  He  says  also,  "  George  O.  Muhlfield,  100  per  cent." 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Jones.  And  then  he  says, "  H.  D.  H.  Connick,  10  per  cent." 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  an  error.  Mr.  Robinson  was  not  aware  of 
all  of  the  work  that  Mr.  Connick  was  doing  in  connection  with  it, 
because  Mr.  Connick  is  not  an  official  of  the  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  excepting  that  he  is  one  of  the  executive 
committee,  or  the  directors. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  it  says  here  in  Mr.  Robinson's  letter  that  he 
is  "  vice  president  of  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration." 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  it  says,  "  Howard  L.  Rogers,  20  per  cent." 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  cculd  not  say  just  how  much  of  his  time  he  devotes 
to  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  it  says,  "  George  C.  England,  50  per  cent." 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  could  not  say  how  much  of  his  time  Mr.  England 
is  devoting  to  it.  He  is  an  officer  directly  under  Mr.  Robinson.  I  can 
only  say  as  to  the  officers  who  are  not  paid  by  the  Government,  but 
who  are  paid  out  of  the  fee  that  the  American  International  will  get. 
And  that  I  know  more  about  than  Mr.  Robinson  does. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  spoke  about  having  a  list  of  other  proper- 
ties in  the  vicinity  of  Hog  Island  that  have  been  sold.  Do  you  wish 
to  file  that  with  your  statement? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  should  like  verv  much  to  do  that. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  In  the  absence  of  objection,  that  will  be  done. 
Hut  perhaps  you  had  better  read  it  to  the  committee,  if  it  is  not  too 
long. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  is  just  one  sheet.  I  think  it  rather  illuminates 
the  situation,  as  showing  our  point  of  view  and  Admiral  Capps's 
point  of  view  at  the  time.    [Reading:] 

A  practically  identical  sheet,  showing  the  cost  and  values  of  properties  sold 
aloriK  the  Delaware  Itiver  since  1914,  together  with  map  of  properties,  was 
filed  by  Mr.  H.  B.  McCollum.  of  Philadelphia,  an  expert  real  estate  broker, 
who  has  had  a  long  and  special  experience  with  Delaware  River  values,  with 
Commander  11.  E.  Rakenhus,  representative  of  Admiral  Capps,  general  manager 
of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  who,  with  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  jr.,  an  attorney 
for  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  made  a  special  investigation  concerning  the 
value  of  land  along  the  Delaware  River  and  the  price  of  the  Hog  Island  site. 

This  was  filed  on  September  8,  five  days  before  the  signing  of  the 
contract. 

The  list  of  properties  is  as  follows — this,  I  may  say,  was  what  was 
considered  by  Admiral  Capps  and  our  people  in  studying  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  values  of  the  site  and  whether  the  amount  should  be 
paid.    It  seemed  high  to  us.  and  it  seemed  high  to  Admiral  Capps. 

I  have  a  map  here  [indicating]  showing  the  location  of  the  various 
sites  as  to  which  I  will  read  from  this  list. 

Senator  Rax  spell.  You  had  better  identify  them,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  anyone  reading  the  testimony  and  having  the  map  before 
him  can  understand  the  location.    Where  is  Hog  Island  on  that  map? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Here  [indicating]  is  Hog  Island,  just  below  Phila- 
delphia. 

Site  No.  1  was  sold  bv  John  Kent  Kane  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road  in  August.  1917,  14  acres,  for  $4,000  per  acre.  That  is  right  in 
here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Senator  Nelson.  Beyond  the  Schuylkill  River? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Just  bevond  the  Schuylkill  River.  Site  No.  2  was 
sold  by  the  Knight  estate  to  Tabor  in  1910.  29  acres,  for  $3,000  per 
acre.  That  is  also  over  there  [indicating  on  map]  ;  it  adjoins  the 
other. 

Senator  Jones.  How  far  is  that  from  the  Hog  Island  yard? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  is  just  above  it;  possibly  a  mile  above  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  seems  from  that  map  that  you  have  submitted 
to  be  about  half  way  between  Hog  Island  and  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Hardly  that;  if  this  distance  is  3  miles  [in- 
dicating on  map],  that  would  be  just  about  a  mile  from  Hog  Island. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Site  No.  3  was  sold  by  John  Kent  Kane  to  H.  W. 
Phillips,  in  1914,  13  acres,  at  $3,000  an  acre.    That  adjoins  the  other. 

Now  we  come  to  site  No.  4,  across  the  river  [indicating  on  map] 
and  adjoining  our  property.  That  was  sold  bv  Bolen  &  Black  to 
E.  F.  Henson,  in  April,  1917,  60  acres,  at  $2,000  an  acre. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  adjoins  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  adjoins  Hog  Island. 

Site  No.  5  was  our  tract,  and  it  wTas  sold  to  us  for  $2,000  per  acre. 
It  is  that  tract  in  there  [indicating  on  map]. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  acres  is  it? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Eight  hundred  and  forty-five  acres. 

Site  No.  6  was  sold  by  the  Ward  estate  to  Johnson  &  Vauclain; 
and  site  No.  7  was  sold  by  the  Simpson  estate  to  Johnson  &  Vauclain ; 
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the  two  tracts  were  102  acres,  and  were  sold  in  April,  1916,  for  $1,750 
ar  acre. 

Senator  Ran  shell.  They  are  about  2  miles  below  Hog  Island,  are 
I  hey? 

Mr:  Baldwin.  About  2  miles  below  Hog  Island,  and  were  sold 
nbout  two  days  before  the  declaration  of  war. 

Site  No.  8  was  sold  by  the  Cambridge  Trust  Co.  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  and  Tindall  &  Morris,  m  1916  and  1917;  32  acres,  at 
$4,062  an  acre. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  about  half  a  mile  below,  is  it? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  No.  8.  All  of  these  numbers  go  down  river 
there  [indicating]. 

.Nq.  B j  &o\d  by  McClure  &  Sproule  to  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.,  in 
1916,  at  $3,500  per  acre. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  many  acres? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Fifty  acres. 

No.  10  was  simply  offered  for  sale,  for  $8,000  per  acre ;  that  has  no 
bearing  on  the  question. 

No.  11  was  sold  by  the  Beacon  Light  Co.  to  some  party  unknown, 
in  1917,  6  acres,  at  $6,250  an  acre. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  seems  to  be  in  front  of  a  little  city.  What 
citv  is  it? 

Sfr.  Baldwin.  That  is  in  front  of  the  city  of  Chester;  and  the 
values  would  be  higher  there.  These  values  in  here  [indicating] 
would  not  be  so  pertinent,  because  they  are  near  the  city,  but  they 
become  more  pertinent  as  we  go  down. 

Let  me  go  down  now  to  No.  13,  which  was  offered  for  sale  by  the 
Atlantic  Refining  Co.  June  20,  1917 ;  86  acres,  at  $7,000  an  acre. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  how  far  below  the  city  of  Chester? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Just  below. 

Senator  Ransdell.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  city? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

No.  14.  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  refused  to  sell  250 
acres  in  1915,  at  $3,500  an  acre.  That  is  that  large  site  there  [indi- 
cating on  map]. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Just  a  little  below  the  city  of  Chester? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

No.  15.  S.  G.  Rosengarten  to  S.  W.  Bent.  12  acres,  in  September, 
1916,  at  $3,000  an  acre. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  just  below  No.  14,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

No.  1G,  the  Tunnell  Fertilizer  Co.  refused  to  sell  20  acres,  at  $7,500 
an  acre. 

No.  17,  the  Girard  Trust  Co.  sold  to  Worth  Bros.,  in  January, 
191G,  30  acres,  at  $2,000  an  acre.    That  is  getting  down  below. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Two  or  three  miles  below  the  city  of  Chester, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes.  Now,  we  did  not  go  on  that  side  [indicating 
on  map],  where  property  is  cheaper,  because  there  is  no  transporta- 
tion over  there;  it  was  not  a  suitable  site. 

Senator  Ransdell.  By  "  that  side  "  do  you  mean  the  east  side  of 
the  river? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes;  the  New  Jersev  side.  We  had  found  difficul- 
ties there  with  transportation  in  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.;  it 
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is  difficult  to  get  our  employees  out,  even  to  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Co.  And  we  had  searched  the  whole  coast  from  New  York 
to  Baltimore. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  include  in  the  record 
the  list  of  properties  sold  near  Hog  Island  which  Mr.  Baldwin  has 
submitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  map  can  be  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Bansdell.  Yes;  the  list  of  properties  sold  may  be  in- 
serted in  the  record  at  this  point,  and  the  map  may  be  filed. 

(The  list  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Sale  prices  of  certain  parcels  of  wafer- front  properties  on  the  Delaware  River 
which  have  changed  ownership  or  been  offered  in  the  past  three  years 
{191/,-1917). 

(Sizes  of  properties  given  are  approximate,  but  all  prices  named  are  actual 

sale  prices  unless  otherwise  noted.     Index  numbers  of  tracts  refer  to  numbers 

on  United  States  Geological  Survey  maps.) 

Per  acre. 

No.  1.  Sold  by  John  Kent  Kane  to  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  August,  1917, 

14  acres,  $57,000 $4,000 

No.  2.  Sold  by  Knight  estate  to  Tabor,  1010,  29  acres 3,000 

No.  3.  Sold  by  John  Kent  Kane  to  H.  W.  Phillips.  1914,  13  acres,  for 

$40,000 3,000 

No.  4.  Sold  by  Bolen  &  Black  to  E.  F.  llenson,  April.  1917,  00  acres ..     2,000 

No.  5.  Sold  by  Bolen  &  Black  to  American  International  Corporation, 

Sept.  14.  1917,  845  acres,  #1,690,000 2.  000 

No.  6.  Sold  by  Ward  estate  to  Johnson  &  Vauclain ;  No.  7,  sold  by  Simp- 
son estate  to  Johnson  &   Vauclain ;   total   of  two  tracts,   102   acres, 

Apr.  4,  1916 1,750 

No.  8.  Cambridge  Trust  Co.   to  Pennsylvania   Railroad  and  Tindall  & 

Morris,  1916-17,  32  acres.  $130,000 4,062 

No.  9.  McClure  &  Sproule  to  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co..  1916,  50  acres___     3,500 
No.  10.  Stewart  Distilling  Co.    (ottered  for  sale),  September,  1917,  17$ 

acres,  $150,000 8,560 

No.  11.  Beacon  Light  Co.,  sold  to  party  unknown,  1917.  6  acres,  $37,500    6.250 
No.  12.  National  Tube  Co.  to  Beacon  Light  Co.,  1916.  22  acres,  $100,000 

(about) 4,545 

No.  13.  Atlantic  Kenning  Co.  (offered  for  sale).  June  20.  1917,  86  acres     7,000 
No.  14.  Philadelphia   &    Reading   Railway    (refused   to   sell),    1915.  280 

acres 3,500 

No.  15.  S.  O.  Rosengarten  to  S.  \V.  Bent,  Sept.  10,  1916,  12  acres,  $35,000     3,000 
No.  16.  Tunnell  Fertilizer  Co.   (refused  to  sell),  August,  1917,  20  acres 

for  $150,000 7,500 

No.  17.  O  Irani  Trust  Co.  to  Worth  Bros.,  January.  1916,  30  acres 2.000 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  map  was  the  basis  on  which  Admiral  Capps 
discussed  with  us  that  particular  property,  on  which  at  that  time  we 
had  an  option,  and  he  became  satisfied,  as  wo  had  been,  that  wo 
could  not  find  any  suitable  place  except  that  one. 

.Senator  Shields.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  delay  of  two  months 
and  a  half  after  Admiral  Capps  came  in  office? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  cause  of  that,  I  think,  was  simple.  You  re- 
member just  about  the  lime  I  mentioned — in  July — that  Mr.  Den- 
man  and  Gen.  Goethals  resigned.  Just  at  that  time  we  had  nego- 
tiated a  contract  with  those  two  officials,  or,  rather,  with  Gen. 
Goethals.  and  had  it  all  tentatively  arranged,  ready  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  lawyers  to  draft. 

The  situation  became  a  little  strained  at  that  time,  and  they  re- 
signed. The  new  officials  were  immediately  appointed,  and  in  about 
a  week  or  four  or  five  days  after  Admiral  Capps  and  Mr.  Hurley 
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were  appointed  the  Admiral  asked  us  to  come  down  and  resume 
negotiations  for  the  contract. 

We  negotiated  with  him  until  September  13  very  diligently  all 
the  time.  Now,  why  he  delayed  in  signing  the  contract  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  think  lie  was  extremely  careful;  I  think  he  was  over- 
burdened with  work,  and  I  think  he  did  it  as  rapidly  as  he  could. 

Senator  Shields.  Did  you  agree  upon  the  same  terms  as  you  had 
previously  agreed  upon  with  Gen.  Goethals  and  Mr.  Denman? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  only  difference  in  the  terms  was  that  with  Gen. 
Goethals  we  had  agreed  on  6  per  cent  as  a  fair  basis  of  compensa- 
tion— G  per  cent  on  the  ships  and  nothing  for  the  construction  of  the 
yard.  We  agreed  with  Admiral  Capps,  who  said  that  was  too  much, 
on  a  basis  of  4  per  cent — that  is,  as  fixing  a  fee  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  4  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  vessels  and  nothing  for 
the  yard.  That  was  the  only  real  difference  between  the  two  con- 
tracts. 

Senator  Shields.  How  long  were  you  in  arriving  at  that  differ- 
ence? Were  you  willing  to  make  that  reduction  at  first  or  was  that 
a  matter  of  considerable  discussion? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  told  the  Admiral  that  this  was  a  job  that  was 
not  a  commercial  job ;  it  was  a  job  on  w-hich  the  safety  of  the  country 
depended,  as  we  felt;  that  he  could  name  the  terms  in  the  contract 
himself  whenever  he  so  desired,  and  he  did  finally  fix  them  all,  and 
we  agreed  to  them. 

Senator  Shields.  You  made  that  statement  at  the  beginning  of  the 
negotiations  with  Admiral  Capps? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Shields.  What  more  important  business  was  there  in  hand 
than  the  writing  of  this  contract  that  could  take  its  place  or  super- 
sede it? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  consideration,  perhaps,  of  the  other  hundred 
contracts  that  they  were  working  on.  As  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion at  that  time,  Gen.  Goethals  had  prepared  quite  a  large  bunch  of 
contracts  that  he  had  more  or  less  agreed  to,  and  those  all  had  to  be 
gone  over  by  the  new  people  coining  in.  Now,  why  this  one  was  not 
taken  up  and  pressed  forward  I  do  not  know;  I  could  not  say.  It 
seemed  to  us  the  most  important. 

Senator  Shields.  This  was  the  largest  of  all  of  them,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  This  was  the  largest.  The  original  contract  con- 
templated two  hundred  7.500-ton  vessels.  The  contract  reserved 
the  privilege  to  the  Fleet  Corporation  of  reducing  the  50  ways  to 
25  ways.  Also  the  privilege  of  reducing  the  vessels  to  50:  also  the 
privilege  of  substituting  another  type  of  vessel,  if  so  desired,  later  on. 

After  we  had  started  the  work,  we  were  called  down  here  to  con- 
sider the  question  as  to  whether  it  wrould  not  be  wrise  to  reduce  it  to 
25  ways,  on  account  of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  task.  That 
was  studied  very  carefully  by  us,  and  after  consultation,  the  board 
confirmed  its  original  order  to  go  ahead  with  the  50  ways. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  that  cause  any  delay? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No:  that  did  not  cause  any  delay.  The  next  point 
that  came  in — and  this  did  cause  some  delay — wTas  that  we  had 
planned  the  whole  yard,  and  we  had  planned  the  whole  basis  of 
manufacture  of  those  ships  on  a  totally  new  plan.     You  could  not 
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build  them  in  the  way  you  had  been  building  ships  in  this  country 
before.  We  had  to  adopt  new  principles.  One  principle  was  the 
manufacture  of  ships  on  a  large  scale.  We  in  this  country  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  that  in  other  lines  of  industry,  but  we  have  never  done 
it  on  ships,  because  we  have  never  had  the  chance.  But  this  emer- 
gency brought  that  possibility  out. 

And  so  we  planned  the  building  of  200  ships  all  exactly  alike; 
every  piece  in  every  ship  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  same  piece  in  every 
other  ship;  so  that  you  could  mix  them  all  up  and  use  them.  That 
would  enable  us  to  get  them  built  very  much  faster. 

As  time  went  on,  the  Shipping  Board  concluded  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  the  second  lot  of  ships  8,000,  of  faster  speed ;  double  the 
boiler  power;  double  the  engine  power;  and  that  made  necessary 
quite  a  large  additional  planning  of  construction  in  the  yard. 

That  did  delay  us  some;  that  has  delayed  the  work  somewhat. 
We  would  have  been — I  can  net  say  exactly — perhaps  two  or  three 
weeks  ahead  of  where  we  are  to-day,  if  we  could  have  gone  right 
straight  ahead  with  our  original  program  of  one-type  ship.  But  at 
the  time  of  the  original  contract  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Shipping 
Board  understood  the  submarine  situation  adequately;  and  they 
thought  llj-knot  ships  were  satisfactory  when  the  contracts  Were 
signed,  but  by  the  time  the  second  order  was  given  they  had  become 
satisfied  that  they  would  require  a  15-knot  ship — which  was  wise, 
but  it  delayed  the  work  somewhat. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Did  those  8,000-ton  ships  have  a  speed  of  15 
knots  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  had  a  speed  of  15  knots,  possibly  15£. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  many  of  the  8,000-ton  ships  are  there 
to  be? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Seventy. 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Baldwin,  you  have  described  as  one  of  the 
advantages  which  came  to  the  Government  as  the  result  of  this  conr 
tract  the  fact  of  having  the  organization  of  Stone  &  Webster;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  that  advantage  you  described  as  bringing 
to  the  Government  the  lowest  cost  and  the  greatest  speed  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  Stone  &  Webster  organization  at  the  time  we 
started  to  discuss  this  program 

Senator  Johnson  (interposing).  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  Baldwin  (continuing).  Was  then  engaged  in  building  the  San 
Antonio  cantonment. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  said  that. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  took  their  own  organization  r.nd  filled  it  up 
by  adding  a  great  many  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country;  they 
have  welded  those  men  into  an  organization  and  have  gotten  them 
working  smoothly  together.  You  want  to  take  the  vhole  thing  into 
consideration. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  realize  that.  By  virtue  of  that  fact  there 
came  to  the  Government  out  of  this  contract  the  lowest  cost  of  con- 
struction and  the  greatest  speed  of  construction,  I  believe  you  said 
in  the  statement  that  ycu  have  read  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  statement. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  that  is  accurate? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  accurate  in  regard  to  the  cost.  Their 
cantonment  cost,  I  think,  $6,000,000.     I  am  not  clear  on  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  cost  of  driving  16,252  piles  up  to  December 
31  was  $513,000,  against  an  estimated  cost  of  $89,000,  an  increase  of 
574  per  cent.  We  did  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  cost  of  con- 
struction in  the  piling,  did  we? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Those  figures  are  in  error,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  correct  them. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Those  figures  are  in  error.  I  have  not  the  details  of 
that,  but  I  can  tell  you  what  was  included  in  the  $513,000.  It  in- 
cluded the  whole  cost  of  bringing  all  the  equipment  together,  setting 
it  all  up,  before  we  had  been  able  to  really  drive  any  amount  of 
piling.  What  should  be  charged  is  that  there  should  be  added  to 
that  cost  the  cost  of  all  the  additional  work  until  that  is  completed, 
and  that  should  be  prorated  over  the  whole  in  order  to  find  out  what 
the  true  cost  of  driving  the  piles  was. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  will  you  say  that  the  cost  of  driving  the 
piles  will  be  anything  like  commensurate  with  the  estimated  cost? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  My  impression  is  that  the  cost  of  driving  the  piles 
would  possibly  be  75  per  cent  more  than  the  original  estimate. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  what  the  estimate  was? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  recall  all  of  those  details. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  various  details  of  the 
estimates  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
estimates. 

Senator  Johnson.  Then  I  presume  it  would  not  be  entirely  just  to 
you  to  examine  you  as  to  the  details  of  the  work? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  give  you  any  true  information 
about  those. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  would  be  quite  impossible? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  would  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
whom,  if  yon  please? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  would  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  D.  P. 
Robinson,  who  is  the  president  of  the  corporation. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  he  knows  all  about  the  details  of  the  work? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  I  can  hardly  say  that,  because  you  must  re- 
member that  this  is  an  enormous  task.    No  one  man  can  carry 

Senator  Johnson  (interposing).  Well,  at  any  rate,  he  is  the  super- 
vising head  and  the  executive  officer  controlling  the  work? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Of  the  actual  construction;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  He  is  familiar  with  the  men  who  do  the  work? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  He  is  familiar  with  the  men  who  are  on  the 
job? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  yet  you  say  he  is  utterly  in  error  in  say- 
ing that  Mr.  Connick  spent  about  10  per  cent  of  his  time  there? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Mr.  Connick  is  not  one  of  his  employees.  Mr.  Con- 
nick  is  an  employee  of  the  American  International.  Mr.  Robinson 
did  not  know  how  much  time  I  spent  on  it;  I  never  reported  to  Mr. 
Robinson  how  much  time  I  spent  on  it.    Neither  did  Mr.  Connick. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  report  to  anybody? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  reported  to  the  executive  committee  and  the  board 
of  directors  of  our  own  corporation. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  American  International? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  They  meet  where? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  meet  in  New  York. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  have  you  spent  a  great  deal  of  your  time 
upon  this  particular  construction? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Practically  all  of  it  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
contract,  when  we  first  began  to  talk  to  Admiral  Capps  about  it. 

Senaor  Johnson.  And  neither  you  nor  Mr.  Robinson  is  familiar 
with  exactly  what  the  other  does? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  yes,  sir;  we  are  quite  familiar. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  fact,  you  say, 
that  you  spend  all  your  time  on  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  he  does  not  know  what  T  am  doing  outside; 
he  knows  what  he  is  doing  on  his  job. 

Senator  Johnson.  Exactly;  but  he  purported  to  give  us  officially 
the  statement  of  these  who  spent  any  time  upon  this  particular  job. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  did  not  spend  my  time  down  at  the  yp.rd  on  the 
job;  and  that  was  what  he  was  trying  to  express  in  his  letter. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  vou  spend  your  time  on  the  job  in  New 
Tfcrk? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  In  New  York,  and  very  largely  in  Washington. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  New  York  and  Washington?  How  much 
time  did  j'ou  spend  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  was  compelled  to  bo  here  practically  half  the 
time. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  mean  since  the  contract  was  entered 
into? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Since  we  first  began  to  discuss  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  have  been  here  nearly  half  of  your  time? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Nearlv  half  of  my  time. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  with  whom  have  you  been  discussing  it 
here  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  have  been  discussing  it  with  Admiral  Capps;  I 
have  been  discussing  it  with  Mr.  Hurley;  I  have  been  discussing  it 
with  Mr.  Picz;  and  discussing  it  with  Mr.  Stevens;  discussing  it  with 
Admiral  Bowles;  and  discussing  it  with  our  own  people  down 
there. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  that  has  occupied  practically  half  of 
your  time? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Very  nearly  half  of  my  time  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  you  do  not  know  anything  really,  then, 
about  the  cost  of  the  piling,  do  you? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Nothing,  except  the  statements  of  my  subordinate 
officers. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  what  subordinate  officers,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Mr.  Muhlfeld  is  the  man  I  got  that  special  informa- 
tion from ;  he  is  in  charge  of  that  particular  work. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  of 
grading? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  of 
temporary  buildings,  temporary  telephones,  and  temporary  rail- 
roads? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  tell  you  about  those  matters. 

Senator  Johnson.  Sir? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  tell  you  about  those  matters. 
Senator  Johnson.  I  ask  you  only  generally  concerning  them  be- 
cause you  state  that  you  do  not  know,  the  details;  but  I  asked  you 
because  you  did  correct  the  statement  as  to  piling. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Because  that  was  in  Mr.  Piez's  statement. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes;  it  is  an  official  statement  which  has  been 
filed  here  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  And  I  then  looked  into  it  to  see  whether  it  was 
correct. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  look  into  the  cost  of  temporary  build- 
ings, temporary  telephones,  and  temporary  railroads? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  do  you  know  that  in  that  particular 
statement,  just  two  lines  below  the  statement  with  regard  to  piling, 
he  said  that  $698,269  had  been  expended  for  which  no  estimate  at 
all  had  been  made? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  He  was  incorrect  in  one  particular.  I  do  happen  to 
recall  that  an  estimate  was  made  for  temporary  railroads,  which  was 
part  of  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  did  you  look  into  that  matter? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  discussed  it  with  the  man  in  charge,  Mr.  Muhl- 
feld. 

Senator  Johnson.  Then  you  have  looked  into  it? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  simply  discussed  it  with  him ;  I  have  not  gone  any 
further  than  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  he  told  you  that  there  was  a  mistake;  that 
an  estimate  as  to  that  had  been  made? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  he  tell  you  what  estimate  it  was  that  had 
been  made,  or  in  what  the  mistake  consisted? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  He  simply  said  there  was  a  mistake,  and  you 
asked  nothing  further? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  He  said  he  would  call  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  appropriation  made  for  temporary  railways. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  that  was  the  extent  of  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  My  impression  is  that  he  stated  that  about  $150,000 
had  been  appropriated  for  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  did  he  state  that  $698,000  had  been  ex- 
pended for  it? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Oh,  no;  that  does  not  present  a  clear  picture  of  that 
situation  at  all.  Now,  if  you  will  permit  me,  Senator,  the  case  of 
any  specific  statements  of  that  kind,  there  is  only  one  way  to  answer 
them  really  and  intelligently,  and  that  is  to  answer  them  definitely 
and  specifically. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  the  way  I  desire  them  answered,  if 
they  can  be. 

56146— 18— vol  2 S3 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  Now,  all  of  those  things,  of  course  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  gauge  what  questions  may  be  in  your  minds  and  what  ques- 
tions you  would  like  to  have  answered.  If  any  auestions  can  be  put 
down  specifically,  we  will  be  glad  to  make  specific  answers,  or  if  we 
can  bring  any  information  we  will  be  glad  to  bring  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  I  think  that  will  be  done  before  we  con- 
clude, really.  The  specific  cost  of  grading,  temporary  roads,  and  the 
like — would  you  answer  that  you  are  not  iamiliar  with  those? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  I  am  not  familiar  with  those. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  did  you  ask  Mr.  Muhlfeld  about  state- 
ments contained  in  Mr.  Piez's  report? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  asked  him  about  that  particular  piling  and  about 
the  railways. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  ask  him  about  the  cost  of  grading? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Not  personally,  I  have  not  gone  into  those  matters; 
that  is  not  my  task. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  read  Mr.  Piez's  report? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  read -Mr.  Piez's  report  very  carefully. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  taken  any  means  to  correct  any  of  the 
statements  that  are  therein  contained  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  have  been  devoting  our  minds  to  the  job,  Sena- 
tor. We  know  there  are  some  criticisms;  but  we  felt  that  the  only 
Elace  to  answer  any  criticisms  was  to  answer  them  here.  Our  officials 
ave  conferred  with  the  officials  of  the  Shipping  Board,  to  make  cor- 
rections; and  the  gentleman  who  made  that  statement  to  Mr.  Piez 
afterwards  desired  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  that  statement. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  may  have  misunderstood  you.  Did  you  say 
that  Mr.  Piez  asked  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  his  statement? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  the  gentleman  who  made  it  to  Mr.  Peiz;  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Towle,  he  made  the  statement  to  Mr.  Peiz ; 
and  he  wrote  us  that  he  had  done  so,  and  then  desired  the  privilege  of 
withdrawing  his  statement  to  us. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  you  came  here  to-day,  did  you  not,  to  cor- 
rect the  misapprehension,  as  you  have  termed  it,  under  which  we 
might  have  labored  in  respect  to  the  picture  of  conditions  at  Hog 
Island  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  As  far  as  possible;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  come  here  prepared  with  any  state- 
ment of  cost  to  refute  any  of  those  things  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  could  not  come  here  prepared  with  a  definite  state- 
ment to  answer  every  charge  that  has  been  made  all  through  this 
long  and  extended  investigation ;  that  would  have  been  impossible. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  charge  has  been  made, 
except  that  it  has  been  asserted  repeatedly  that  there  was  an  undue 
extravagance,  which  has  been  variously  described,  as  the  pictorial 
language  of  the  individual  might  see  fit  to  describe  it — and  that  alone 
is  what  has  been  stated  here  again  and  again. 

.Now,  you  were  aware,  I  think,  were  you  not,  that  the  charge 
was  extravagance;  that  there  was  a  delirium  of  extravagance,  as 
some  witness  put  it,  or  a  saturnalia  of  expenditure,  as  it  might  have 
been  put  by  some  one  else.  You  are  aware  that  that  was  the  par- 
ticular matter  that  has  been  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, were  you  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  have  heard  those  charges;  ves.  sir. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Well,  have  you  come  here  prepared  at  all  to 
answer  those  statements  concerning  extravagance? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  To  answer  them  in  this  way,  that  following  the 
work  of  these  same  men  who  are  now  engaged  on  this  work,  it  is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  they  should  do  the  work  at  the  lowest  figure 
in  one  case,  and  then  immediately  proceed  to  waste  the  Government's 
money  in  the  other.  It  is  not  true.  It  depends  on  how  you  view  the 
situation,  as  to  whether  there  has  been  extravagance  and  waste  there, 
or  whether  there  has  not  been. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  you  say  "  these  men, "  whom  do  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  refer  to  the  principal  officers  who  are  on  the  job 
itself. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  If  you  view  it  as  a  commercial  proposition,  Sena- 
tor, then  I  think  the  cost  has  been  unwarranted.  If  you  view  it  as 
an  act  of  war,  it  has  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  We  will  reach  that  subsequently  as  to  the  object 
in  view,  because  you  are  quite  right  there:  we  are  all  most  concerned 
in  getting  ships. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  have  exerted  ourselves  straight  through  to  that 
end,  and,  as  I  say,  we  have  got  to  the  point  where  we  have  begun 
to  build  ships. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  you  are  going  to  have  them  built  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  your  contract — this  year? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Just  as  many  as  the  contract  covers? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  expect  to  finish  52  ships  this  year. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes — that  is.  if  the  transportation  facilities 
are  ready  and  if  material  is  brought  to  you  as  you  desire;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  has  been  your  situation  with  respect  to 
transportation  facilities  thus  far? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  has  been  very  bad. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  has  been  your  situation  with  respect  to 
materials  to  be  furnished  thus  far? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  has  been  very  bad. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  in  either  instance  has  it  reached  your  ex- 
pectations? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  In  neither  instance. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  neither  instance;  each  has  caused  delay,  has 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Each  has  caused  delay. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  a  considerable  delay? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Considerable  delay. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  know  at  any  time  that  there  were  U>00 
cars  at  Hog  Island  containing  material,  upon  which  the  Govern 
ment  was  paying  demurrage? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  heard  that  statement  made.  Personally  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well?  during  the  time 

Mr.  Baldwin  (interposing).  But  remember.  Senator,  that  in  spite 
of  those  delavs  and  conditions,  we  are  on  time  to-dav  in  th*  vaH 
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Senator  Johnson.  I  realize  that.  And  in  spite  of  them,  if  the 
material  comes  in,  if  the  transportation  facilities  are  correct,  and  if 
other  things  turn  out  as  you  desire,  you  expect  to  have  the  ships 
ready  at  the  specific  time  promised? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  do. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes;  that  is  understood.  I  think,  Mr.  Baldwin. 
But  were  you  aware  during  the  time  that  tnose  1,300  cars  were  at 
Hog  Island  that  they  were  there? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes;  I  knew — I  do  not  know  that  I  knew  that  1,300 
were  there,  but  I  knew  there  was  a  congestion  of  cars  there;  more 
than  there  should  have  been. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  did  you  do  about  that? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  worked  as  hard  as  we  could  to  relieve  that  con- 
gestion, and  we  relieved  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  did  you  personally* do  about  it? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Holden,  who  was  sent 
down  there  by  Mr.  Chambers  and  who  came  to  see  me  about  it.  I 
asked  him  to  go  and  look  up  the  job,  which  he  did.  He  came  back 
and  reported  to  me  that  we  were  getting  the  best  of  that  congestion ; 
that  there  were  only  500  cars  against  us;  and  that  we  were  then 
unloading  about  200  cars  a  day. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  was  this  conference? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  could  not  say.  Immediately  after  Mr.  Holden 
was  appointed — four  or  five  days. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  was  it  a  considerable  time  after  the  con- 
gestion had  occurred? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  was  just  at  the  tail  end  of  the  time  when  the 
highest  congestion  had  taken  place. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  that  the  first  conference  you  had  had  in 
that  regard? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  first  conference  I  have  had;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  was  that  the  first  thing  you  personally 
did  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Nothing  except  to  confer  with  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
president,  and  discuss  the  situation  with  him,  and  the  means  that 
he  was  taking  to  relieve  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  was  the  American  International  formed, 
please? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  was  formed  in — I  think  in  about  November,  two 
years  ago. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  mean  1916  or  1915? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  it  was  1915 ;  about  two  years  ago. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  feel  certain  of  the  date  or  not?  I  am 
not  clear  myself  as  to  the  date. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes ;  it  was  in  1915. 

Senator  Johnson.  1915  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  am  clear  on  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  up  to  that  time,  what  had  been  ypur  par- 
ticular occupation,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Baldwin? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  My  occupation  had  been — I  had  been  engaged  in 
the  operation  and  management  of  public  utilities  in  the  South. 

Senator  Johnson.  Your  life,  indeed,  had  been  spent,  had  it  not, 
with  public  utilities? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  I  have  been  a  manufacturer  of  fertilizer  in  the 
South.  I  had  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  in  the  operation  of 
considerable  industrial  plants  of  a  great  many  varied  kinds. 

Senator  Johnson.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
American  International  Corporation  you  had  not  been  engaged  in 
shipping,  had  you  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  just  prior  to  that  time  you  had  been  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  public  utilities,  had  you  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Just  prior  to  that  time :  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  after  the  tormation  of  the  American 
International  Corporation,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  took  over 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  did  you  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
American  International  hold  any  official  position  with  that  corpo- 
ration ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  With  the  American  International? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  became  the  vice  president  of  it.  That  was  my 
first  official  connection  with  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  did  it  take  over  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  took  that  over,  I  think,  in  April  or  May,  1916. 

Senator  Johnson.  April  or  May,  1916.  From  that  time  did  it 
engage  in  the  shipbuilding  business? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Do  you  mean  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration ? 

Senator  Johnson.  No;  the  American  International. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  American  International  itself  has  never  built 
ships. 

Senator  Johnson.  Never  engaged  at  all  in  building  ships? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Never  engaged  in  building  ships;  it  is  not  formed 
for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  after  May,  1916,  your  first  negotiations 
with  the  Government  were  by  the  American  International  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  By  the  American  International  Corporation;  yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  May,  1917? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  July,  1917,  as  I  understand  you,  you  were 
prepared  to  enter  into  your  contract,  and  the  tentative  draft  of  the 
contract  had  been  submitted? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Has  the  stock  of  the  American  International 
been  listed? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  When? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not  remember,  sir.    I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  was  it  not  last  year? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Johnson.  If  I  recalled  the  date,  would  you  know? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No:  I  do  not  think  I  should. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  August,  1917? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  you  prepared  to  enter  into  your  con- 
tract was  there  in  existence  the  corporation  that  you  now  term  I  ho 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir;  that  was  organized  for  this  particular 
purpose. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  wrhen  was  that  corporation  organized? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  was  organized  immediately  after  September 
13,  the  signing  of  the  contract,  or  possibly  immediately  before,  but 
about  that  time. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is,  the  contract  was  taken  with  the  Ameri- 
can International  Corporation,  that  was  not  engaged  in  shipbuild- 
ing, and  after  the  contract  was  taken  you  organized  the  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  to  engage  in  shipbuilding? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  At  about  that  time:  it  mav  have  been  before  or 
after. 

Senator  Johnson.  At  about  that  time? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir:  it  was  organized  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  was  the  American-International  Terminal 
Corporation  organized? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  had  been  organized  previously,  for  some 
months ;  I  do  not  recall  how  many. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  for  wfiat  purpose  was  that  organized? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  For  study  of  the  terminal  situation  for  railways 
and  steamship  terminals  all  along  the  coast. 

Senator  Johnson.  Wafs  that  during  1917  that  it  was  organized? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Possibly;  I  could  not  give  you  the  date  of  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Senator  Vardaman  has  suggested  that,  if  you 
can  at  your  convenience,  you  be  asked  to  put  in  a  list  of  the  directors 
of  the  American-International  Corporation ;  of  the  American-Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corporation;  and  of  the  American-Interna- 
tional Terminals  Co.,  with  the  place  where  each  was  organized,  or, 
rather,  the  principal  place  of  business  of  each. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir;  but  possibly  I  can  better  answer  your 

?[uestion  by  explaining  exactly  what  they  are  and  why  they  were 
ormed. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  beg  your  pardon 

Mr.  Baldwin  (interposing).  I  will  do  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  wish  you  would  add  to  that  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  tfow,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  want 
to  interrupt  you,  out  I  did  not  catch  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Perhaps  I  can  answer  better  what  is  in  your  mind 
by  telling  you  the  exact  relations  of  those  corporations  and  just  why 
they  were  formed  and  how  it  happened. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  to  go  back  to  the  first  one,  the  American- 
International  Terminals  Corporation.  The  congestion  around  New- 
York  had  been  very  great  in  railway  and  steamship  terminals.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  it  wf\s  a  situation  that  would  demand  some  action 
ver}*  soon,  or  we  were  going  to  have  more  serious  congestion  there. 
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We  formed  that  particular  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  whole  terminal  situation  up  and  down  the  coast.  It  did 
study  it,  and  that  was  practically  all  it  ever  did. 

In  studying  that  it  had  studied  this  particular  terminal  that  we 
afterwards  bought.  It  was  considered  nrst  as  a  railways  terminal. 
The  men  who  are  the  directors  of  that  are,  practically  all  of  them, 
American-International  Corporation  men.  That  is  purely  a  sub- 
sidiary corporation  of  the  parent  company,  in  which  two  or  three 
other  parties  are  interested. 

The  Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  a  capital  of  $2,000,  and  was 
formed  merely  as  a  matter  of  operating  convenience,  by  consultation 
with  the  Shipping  Board,  in  order  mat  all  of  the  accounts  con- 
nected with  shipbuilding  and  with  the  yard  could  be  kept  separate 
and  distinct  and  not  confused  with  any  account  of  the  general  cor- 
poration. That  is  all  it  is.  It  is  employed  to  do  the  work,  just 
exactly  as  I  would  employ  an  individual  to  do  a  certain  piece  of 
work. 

The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  is  on  a  different  basis. 
In  that  corporation  we  own,  possibly,  a  third  interest. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  owns  the  other  two-thirds? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  About  another  third  is  owned  by  the  Atlantic 
Transport  Co.,  which  is  one  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
lines.  Well,  the  second  third  is  owned  partly  by  them  and  partly 
by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.     The  other  third  is  owned  by  the  public. 

That  corporation  was  bought  because  all  of  those — our  corpora- 
tion and  the  other  two  corporations — needed  ships,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  other  way  to  get  them  at  that  time  than  to  either  build  or 
buy  vour  shipyard:  and  we  bought  it.  And  then  as  soon  as  we 
bougnt  it  the  war  came  along  and  the  Government  took  it,  and  so  that 
is  a  Government  yard  to-day. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
was  a  going  shipbuilding  concern,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Organized  about  1901  or  1902;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  it  had  a  yard? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Situated  where? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Camden,  N.  J. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  it  has  continued  its  work  of  shipbuilding? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Continued  it  after  this  contract  the  same  as 
before,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  it  continue  with  its  executive  force  and 
with  its  working  forces  subsequently  to  the  contract  ju9t  as  it  did 
before  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  continued  with  its  force;  some  of  the  time  of 
of  those  men — quite  a  lot  of  the  time  of  those  men — has  been  given 
to  this  organization  in  working  it  out. 

Senator  Johnson.  Can  you  tell  me  some  of  them? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  Mr.  Kneelands's  time,  a  great  deal  of  that. 
Mr.  Andrews,  who  is  the  general  yard  manager,  has  had  to  ^ive  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  to  it,  because  all  of  the  templates  on  this  job 
are  being  worked  out  in  the  mold  loft  of  the  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation.    Mr.  Magoon,  vice  president,  has  given  a  good 
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deal  of  his  time;  Mr.  Lufkin,  chief  engineer,  has  given  a  good  deal 
of  hisj  possibly  half  a  dozen  others,  more  or  less,  have  given  much 
of  theirs.    Those  are  the  principal  ones. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Government — its  yard  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  have  taken  over  the  vessels;  the  Shipping 
Board  has  taken  over  the  merchant  ships,  and  we  are  building  for  the 
Navy. 

Senator  Johnson.  They  are  building  for  the  Navy  Department 
at  present? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  they  have  been  continuously  since  this 
contract,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  So  that  the  American-International,  in  this  par- 
ticular contract,  did  not  take  over  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co., 
did  it? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Oh,  no ;  it  had  bought  its  interest  in  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Co.  before  this  contract  began. 

Senator  Johnson.  They  are  two  separate  and  distinct  businesses, 
are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Two  separate  and  distinct  businesses,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  what  contracts  Stone  &  Webster 
have  had  with  the  Government? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  know  they  are  building  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal, 
for  instance,  at  no  fee  at  all,  merely  as  a  matter  of  public  duty. 
They  have  been  engaged  to  send  some  of  their  principal  men  to 
France,  for  work  there  in  connection  with  the  Ordnance  Department, 
I  think,  in  putting  up  buildings  there.  There  are  gome  other  Gov- 
ernment things  in  which  they  are  interested,  I  think,  but  I  am  not 
fully  conversant  with  all  of  their  contracts. 

Senator  Vardaman.  May  I  ask  a  question  at  this  point?  You  say 
they  are  conducting  that  work  at  Rock  Island  purely  for  the  Gov- 
ernment.    Are  they  being  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Jfot  at  all.  They  make  nothing  out  of  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal  at  all;  they  are  doing  that  merely  as  a  matter  of 
public  duty. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  these  men 
that  they  furnish  to  do  your  work  are  paid  100  per  cent  more  than 
they  pay  them? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  witnesses  have  testified  before  this  com- 
mittee to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  there  may  possibly  be  one  or  two  of  them;  I 
do  not  know ;  but  that  does  not  give  you  a  clear  view  of  the  situa- 
tion at  all. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  gives  us  what  appear  to  be  facts. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  I  have  been  informed — and  if  the  infor- 
mation is  erroneous  I  should  like  to  know  it,  but  it  was  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  this  morning — that  Stone  & 
Webster  have  $250,000,000  of  Government  contracts.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  only  suggestion  I  can  make  there  is  that  the 
French  contracts  might  possibly  run,  under  some  conditions,  to 
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$100,000,000.  What  their  terms  are  for  that  I  do  not  know.  Pos- 
sibly the  balance  of  it  may  be  intended  to  refer  to  this  contract,  or, 
possibly,  all  of  it    This  contract  runs  to  nearly  $200,000,000. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  do  not  know  whether,  when  that  statement 
was  made,  it  included  this  contract,  do  you? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not;  no,  sir.  I  am  not  a  member  of  Stone  & 
Webster  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  are  brought  in  rather  intimate  contact 
with  them,  however,  in  this  particular  contract,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Very. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  you  gave  to  Senator  Nelson  as  a  reason 
for  the  increase  in  salaries  that  the  men  had  to  go  down  there  and 
engage  in  temporary  work,  and  leave,  practically,  their  homes? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  bulk  of  the  people  down  there,  you  must  realize, 
Senator,  are  not  regular  employees  of  Stone  &  Webster ;  they  are  men 
who  have  been  brought  to  the  concern,  largely,  at  the  time  of  the 
building  of  the  cantonments. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes.  Well,  their  salaries  have  been  increased 
over  what  they  got  at  the  cantonments,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  am  not  clear  on  that. 

Senator  Johnson  (continuing).  In  very  many  instances? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  But  take  the  regular  employees  of  Stone  &  Webster. 
Any  man  who  is  living  in  Boston  and  continuing  right  along  to  work 
on  his  regular  job  can  live  on  one  salary.  But  if  you  take  him  away 
and  put  him  somewhere  else  to  work  for  a  time  his  expenses  will  be 
very  much  increased,  and  you  will  have  to  pay  him  more  money. 

Senator  Johnson.  So  that,  if  he  was  employed  at  the  cantonment 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  his  expenses  would  be  greater,  and  therefore 
his  salary  ought  to  be  greater? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  should  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  do  you  think  that  the  mere  fact  that  he 
would  be  at  Hog  Island  ought  to  increase  his  salary? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  much  each  one  of  those  men 
ought  to  be  paid.    That  is  impossible  for  me  to  do. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  make  any  investigation  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  was  gross  extravagance  at  that  plant? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  have  made  this  investigation.  I  have  been  down 
there  and  looked  it  over  many  times.  I  have  gone  over  the  account- 
ing. I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  all  the  different  officials.  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  we  could  have  had  five  years  to  do  this 
job  we  could  have  done  it  a  great  deal  cheaper. 

But  the  difficulty  we  have  had  down  there  is  that  we  have  had  to 
devote  our  whole  minds  to  speed.  We  could  not  think  enough  about 
other  things.  We  have  had  to  get  the  things  done  quickly.  And 
doubtless,  you  may  say,  there  have  been  mistakes,  and  there  have  been 
all  sorts  or  things  done  that  you  would  not  do  if  you  were  going 
ahead  with  an  ordinary  commercial  job. 

Now,  it  ought  to  have  taken  at  least  five  years  to  do  this  work,  and 
we  have  to  do  it  in  22  months.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  think  that 
it  is  going  to  cost  a  good  deal  more?  And  when  it  does — suppose 
all  that  cost  is  double  what  that  original  idea  or  estimate  was — even 
then  that  does  not  bring  the  final  total  cost  of  your  ships  up  above 
what  the  Shipping  Board  has  contracted  for  in  other  yards,  without 
including  the  cost  of  the  yard. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Yes;  I  followed  your  statement  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Now,  I  feel  that  if  the  particular  men  who  pro- 
duced that  work — they 'had  the  same  criticisms  in  the  San  Antonio 
cantonment,  that  they  were  extravagant;  that  they  had  all  sorts  of 
improper  things  down  there;  that  they  had  too  much  equipment,  etc. 
But  when  it  came  out  in  the  end  their  method  was  proven  correct, 
because  they  succeeded  finally  in  bringinjg  it  down  to  a  lower  cost 
than  anybody  else,  and  they  were  competing  with  all  the  great  con- 
tractors in  the  country.    They  got  speed  and  economy  in  the  end. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  whether  there 
has  been  economy  or  extravagance  on  the  Hog  Island  job? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  there  has  been  very  great  expense  on  the 
Hog  Island  job;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that;  there  is  no  denying  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  made,  personally,  any  investigation 
to  determine  what  that  expense  is  or  in  what  direction  it  has  oc- 
curred ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  can  give  you  one  instance;  yes.  In  unloading  cars 
things  happen  on  this  job  that  would  not  happen  in  a  commercial 
job.  Cars  come  in  at  the  rate  of  200  a  day.  There  will  be  possibly 
80  of  those  cars  loaded  with  piles;  20  or  30  carloads  of  lumber  in  box 
cars;  there  will  be  half  a  dozen  loaded  with  machinery;  and  some 
loaded  with  bricks  and  all  sorts  of  things. 

Now,  you  put  your  force  of  men  on  in  the  morning  designed  to 
unload  the  whole  bunch  by  night.  Your  piling  cars  go  off  pretty 
quickly;  your  lumber  cars  are  a  little  more  difficult  to  get  off.  And 
your  men  are  moved  from  those  cars  that  are  easy  to  unload  until 
finally  you  get  a  large  number  of  men  on  the  other  cars;  on  the  last 
cars  of  brick,  etc.  And  then  you  find  that  you  have  more  men  than 
you  can  use.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  those  men?  Are  you 
going  to  discharge  them?  Or  are  you  going  to  keep  them  in  order  to 
get  those  cars  quickly  unloaded? 

We  have  had  the  idea  that  we  ought  to  keep  those  men  there. 

Now,  in  regard  to  piles.  I  remember  that  the  report  came  in  that 
one  of  our  pile  drivers  was  working  absolutely  at  only  8  per  cent  of 
efficiency  because  we  had  not  the  piles  on  hand.  Now,  of  course,  we 
do  not  supply  the  piles;  they  are  supplied  by  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation:  we  have  no  voice  in  that.  Another  pile  driver  was 
working  on  only  22  per  cent  of  efficiency  because  of  lack  of  piles. 

You  can  not  take  those  pile-driver  gangs  and  discharge  them  be- 
cause you  have  not  got  the  piles  ready.  You  have  to  keep  your  gangs 
of  men  so  that  you  will  have  your  gangs  organized  when  the  piles  do 
come  in. 

Commercially,  you  can  see  that  sort  of  thing  does  not  happen,  but 
here  it  does. 

Now,  you  go  down  there  and  yon  see  that  pile-driving  gang 
knocking  around  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  driving  only 
10  or  12  piles  a  day  when  they  ought  to  drive  40  or  50  a  day,  and  you 
say,  "  Just  look  at  those  fellows  loafing." 

But  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  want  speed?  You  must 
hold  your  gangs  together,  and  it  must  cost  you  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  would  ordinarily. 

Now,  those  are  the  reasons,  I  think,  for  what  seems  like  extrava- 
gance.   I  do  not  think  it  is  truly  extravagance;  it  simply  seems  so. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Is  this  the  entire  explanation  that  you  desired 
to  make  in  reference  to  this  extravagance? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  You  can  go  through  the  whole  line  of  the  work  in 
that  same  way.  I  bring  up  those  two  typical  instances  to  you  be- 
cause I  have  looked  into  those  particular  cases. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  I  am  endeavoring  to  do  is  to  give  you 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  fullest  possible  explanation  of  the 
extravagance  at  Hog  Island.  That  is  the  reason  I  keep  asking  you 
as  to  your  knowledge  of  it  and  as  to  your  explanation  of  it,  and  I 
want  you  to  say  everything  you  can  now  in  its  defense,  in  its  expla- 
nation, its  palliation,  or  in  any  other  fashion  that  you  desire  to 
designate  it,  so  that  we  may  have  the  record  from  you  authoritatively 
upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  only  possible  manner  to  give  you  the  cor- 
rect and  definite  information  is  to  have  here,  to  summon  before 
this  committee,  every  single  individual  who  has  charge  of  those 
different  things  and  let  him  give  you  his  testimony  as  to  his  work 
there. 

Now,  you  can  do  that.  I  will  have  25  of  them;  I  will  have  50 
of  them;  I  will  have  any  number  of  tljiem  that  you  want  down 
here  who  will  testify  directly  of  their  own  knowledge  and  who  will 
prove  clearly  to  you  and  will  answer  each  question  distinctly  and 
definitely.    Of  course  I  have  no  knowledge  of  all  those  details. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  asked  because  I  thought  you  were  making  an 
explanation  of  them.    Now,  of  course 

Mr.  Baldwin  (interposing).  No,  sir;  I  do  not  attempt  to  make 
an  explanation  of  all  those  details  there. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  ask  you,  then,  to  make  any  explanation  you 
desire  in  relation  to  the  extravagance  at  Hog  Island.  When  you 
have  concluded,  if  you  will  just  tell  me  3*011  have  concluded,  we  will 
dismiss  the  subject. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  My  explanation  of  it  is  simply  a  general  denial 
that  there  has  been  any  extravagance  down  there,  under  the  condi- 
tions imposed  upon  us  by  the  Shipping  Board,  of  producing  the 
ships  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  your  answer,  is  it? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  mv  answer. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  as  to  the  delays 

Mr.  Baldwin.  And  we  are  producing  the  ships.    We  started  to-day. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes:  and  you  are  going  to  have  them.  If 
transportation  is  all  right  and  if  the  material  is  delivered  and  if 
nothing  unforeseen  occurs,  you  expect  to  have  the  ships? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  not  a  fair  statement. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  think  we  ought  to  leave  out  the  words  "if 
nothing  unforeseen  occurs"? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  you  ought  to  take  my  exact  statement  that 
I  read  to  you,  that  if  the  conditions  are  no  worse  and  if  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  does  its  duty  and  Congress  will  do  its  duty 
in  providing  the  housing  facilities  for  those  men  which  are  needed 
all  over  the  countrv  and  needed  seriouslv  everv where — with  those 
things  done  we  will  do  our  part. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  have  you  done  yourselves  in  relation  to 
the  housing  conditions? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  We? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  have  checked  up  every  house  in  Philadelphia. 
We  have  found  every  possible  place  to  put  our  men.  We  have  a 
regular  housing  bureau,  that  attends  to  all  of  that.  We  have  j>er- 
siSently  brought  that  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  as  to  that  necessity,  and  they  have  told  us  that  they  would 
handle  that  and  take  care  of  it.  I  presume  they  will;  I  do  not 
know. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  was  that  last  conclusion  reached? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  they  would  attend  to  it? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Why,  I  think  it  has  been  all  along. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  do  you  mean  it  has  been  before  you 
checked  up  the  houses  in  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  we  checked  all  that  up  and  ascertained  what 
the  situation  was  around  there,  and  brought  it  to  their  attention. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  did  you  make  you  check  of  all  the  houses 
in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  work. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  mean  in  September  last? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  could  not  say  exactly  what  time. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  I  want  to  read  to  you  another  part  of 
Mr.  Piez's  report : 

Judging  by  the  conditions  at  Hog  Island,  particularly  after  a  study  of  the 
progress  made  at  other  plants  begun  at  about  the  same  time,  one  is  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  Hog  Island  is  laid  out  or  too  grand  a  scale. 

Is  that  your  opinion  or  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir;  you  can  not  have  the  ships  unless  you  have 
the  large  capacity  of  yard. 
Senator  Johnson  (reading) : 

That  the  site,  considering  cost,  speedy  completion,  and  accessibility,  was 
badly  chosen. 

Is  that  you  opinion? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir.  It  was  the  only  site  which  could  be  selected 
for  a  50-way  yard,  which  was  demanded  at  that  time  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board. 

Senator  Johnson  (reading) : 

That  the  yard  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  construction  of  a  single  type 
of  vessel,  instead  of  imposing  upon  a  new  organization  the  task  of  completing 
two  radically  different  types  of  vessel. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  definitely  true — and  we  objected  to  that 
very  strongly. 

Senator  Johnson  (reading)  : 

And  that  the  construction  work  should  have  been  concentrated  on  a  quarter 
of  the  complete  plant,  so  that  this  quarter  might  have  been  immediately  avail- 
able for  construction  of  vessels. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Mr.  Piez  only  makes  that  statement,  I  think,  be- 
cause he  is  unfamiliar  with  general  construction  problems.  That 
is  an  incorrect  deduction. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  only  portion  of  his  statement  that  is  ac- 
curate, is  as  to  the  one 
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Mr.  Baldwin  (interposing).  Two  types  of  vessels. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes — one  type  of  construction? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  other  respects,  his  report  is  in  arror? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  More  or  less. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  the  other  respects  that  I  have  read? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  Mr.  Piez  endeavored  to  present  a  perfectly 
correct  statement,  but  I  do  not  think  he  quite  succeeded. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  he  have  an  opportunity  to  investigate  this 
matter? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes;  he  went  up  there.  But,  my  gracious,  you  can 
not  take  a  short  trip— 4ie  went  up  there ;  he  and  Mr.  Hurley  came 
up  there  at  our  invitation  and  spent  two  hours  sailing  around  like  a 
cyclone;  and  what  did  he  know  about  it  when  he  got  through?  It 
would  take  months  of  careful  study  of  plant  to  understand  the  condi- 
tions there. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  you  think  he  does  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not  think  anybody — Mr.  Hurley  or  Mr.  Piez  or 
anyone — would  grasp  that  situation  until  they  had  gone  there  and  sat 
down  and  studied  it  over  for  weeks. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  do  you  not  think  it  was  rather  unjust 
for  Mr.  Piez  to  make  this  report  if  he  had  not  very  carefully  studied 
this  situation,  charged  with  the  serious  responsibility  with  which 
he  was  charged? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not  think  he  intended  to  be  unjust. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  Mr.  Piez  is  a  man  of  fair  intelligence,  is 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  he  is  a  man  of  ordinary  integrity,  is  he 
not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  he  is  a  man  of  excellent  ability  and  integ- 
rity. The  only  difference  between  us  is  that  there  is  a  slight  differ- 
ence as  to  correctness  of  judgment. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  am  not  speaking  about  correctness  of  judg- 
ment, but  I  am  speaking  about  Mr.  Piez  having  reported  this  matter 
to  Congress  without  having  given  it  due  consideration.  If  your  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Piez's  action  m  reporting  a  matter  of  this  great  impor- 
tance is  correct,  then  Mr.  Piez  is  misplaced  in  his  present  position. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  I  think  he  could  have  made  a  more  accurate 
report  if  he  had  given  it  more  careful  consideration. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  would  you  not  think  that  a  man  charged 
with  that  great  responsibility  would  be  rather  careful  in  his  selection 
of  words  and  in  his  statement,  which  may  be  presumed  to  be  a  guide 
for  Congress  in  legislating  on  this  question? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  Tie  was  largely  dependent,  Senator,  on  the 
reports  of  his  subordinates. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  that  does  not  exculpate  him  from  the 
crime  that  he  is  committing,  according  to  that  theory,  at  all;  that 
makes  matters  worse.  He  is  not  saying  that  Mr.  A  told  him  this  or 
that  Mr.  B  told  him  that;  he  is  giving  Congress  this  statement  as 
being  what  he  believes  to  be  the  facts.  You  are  indicting  Mr.  Piez 
for  a  very  serious  offense,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No ;  I  do  not  intend  to  do  that. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  acquiesce  in  the  suggestion  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  to  postpone  the  completion  of  18  ways  not  yet  begun? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  acquiesced  in  their  request  that  we  should  do 
that,  and  we  did  it  against  our  own  better  judgment.  We  think  they 
are  wrong  in  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  think  that  you  could  operate  50  ways  suc- 
cessfully, do  you  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  that  their  viewpoint,  that  only  a  smaller 
number  could  be  operated  expeditiously  and  successfully,  is  erro- 
neous? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  a  question  of  judgment. 

Senator  Johnson.  Oh,  necessarily. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Our  judgment  lies  one  way  and  their  judgment  lies 
the  other. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  you  think  they  are  in  error  when  they  be- 
lieve that  only  a  small  number  of  ways  can  be  expeditiously  and  suc- 
cessfully operated? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word  "error"  in  that  con- 
nection. I  should  like  to  say  that  their  judgment  differs  from  ours 
in  that  respect.    And  we  think  we  know  the  job. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  do  not  know  how  else  you  can  say  he  was  in 
error,  except  to  say  that  he  differs  from  you;  and  you  are  perfectly 
clear  in  your  own  judgment,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  am  perfectly  clear  in  that  matter;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  As  to  your  labor  situation,  you  are  familiar, 
are  you  not,  with  the  report  that  was  made  by  Mr.  Felton? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  read  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  seen  it.  I  remember  the  day 
Mr.  Felton  was  there,  thoilgh. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  you  looked  quite  significantly  at  me  when 
you  said,  "I  remember  the  day  Mr.  Felton  was  there."  Go  ahead 
and  tell  about  it,  if  it  is  anything  that  would  be  interesting  to  us. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  I  do  not  know ;  I  ought  not  to  joke  on  serious 
matters  of  this  kind. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  But  Mr.  Felton  was  there  with  Mr.  Hurley,  and 
Mr.  Piez,  and  Mr.  Stone,  and  myself.  We  went  through  the  yard,  as 
I  said,  at  a  very  rapid  pace,  during  the  time  when  the  men  were  at 
lunch  or  dinner.  We  started  in  at  about  12  o'clock;  I  think  they  got 
there  about  half  past  11.  During  most  of  the  time  the  men  were  at 
lunch. 

Then  we  went  in  and  took  our  lunch  about  1  o'clock ;  and  as  wTe  fin- 
ished they  were  compelled  to  take  their  train ;  and  we  got  into  auto- 
mobiles and  drove  out  through  the  yard ;  and  as  we  left  the  yard  one 
of  the  subcontractors  had  two  or  three  cars  of  cinders  that  were 
frozen ;  and  he  had  a  gang  of  about  25  men  on  each  car,  digging  away 
at  those  cinders. 

And  Mr.  Felton  looked  up  at  that  and  he  said,  "  My  gracious,  you 
fellows  do  waste  labor  out  nere."  And  I  said,  "  For  heaven's  sake, 
do  not  judge  us  by  a  couple  of  cars  of  cinders." 

And  I  suppose,  to  unload  those  cars  of  cinders  in  the  wintertime, 
or  at  least  one  of  the  contractors  told  me  that  is  cost  $70  a  carload 
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to  unload  a  car  of  frozen  cinders;  when  he  could  have  unloaded  it  in 
the  summer  time  for  $2  or  $3.  That  is  where  the  cost  comes  in ;  we  are 
doing  much  of  that  work  in  the  wintertime  instead  of  in  the  summer 
time;  and  that  is  where  there  are  delays  and  excessive  cost. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  did  you  get  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Felton 's  report  is  based  on  the  unloading  of  a  couple  of  cars  of  cin- 
ders? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  that  stuck  in  Mr.  Felton's  mind  more  than 
anything  else,  and  I  think  it  did  prejudice  his  feeling  about  it 

Senator  Jones.  Right  there,  Senator  Johnson,  will  you  pardon  an 
interruption?  This  description  that  you  have  just  given  of  going 
through  the  yard,  is  that  a  correct  description  of  the  investigation 
made  by  Mr.  l3iez  at  Hog  Island,  on  which  he  based  his  report? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Mr.  Piez  might  have  been  there  some  time  without 
my  knowledge ;  that  is  the  only  time  that  I  know  about. 

Senator  Vardaman.  May  not  Mr.  Felton  also  have  been  there  at 
some  other  time  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir:  he  may  have  been  there  at  some  other  time. 
The  report  was  made  soon  after  this  visit,  however. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  the  impression  I  had  was  that  you  said 
the  report  was  made  as  a  result  of  this  two-hour  trip. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  I  say  that  was  the  only  trip  I  know  about,  and 
the  report  was  made  soon  after  that  trip. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  when  was  this  visit  made  that  vou  describe? 
When  did  that  occur? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  date? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  am  not  good  at  remembering  dates. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  about  when? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  should  say  about  a  week  before  he  filed  his  re- 
port— whatever  the  date  of  that  is. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  report  is  dated  January  22,  1918. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  January  22;  then  I  should  say  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  you  think  it  was  about  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary that  he  was  there  upon  this  visit  that  you  have  described? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir;  he  may  have  been  there  a  great  many  times, 
but  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  not  think  that  Hog  Island  was  too 
great  an  undertaking? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir.  We  have  the  same  absolute  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  carry  that  through,  as  we  told  the  Shipping  Board  to- 
day ;  and  we  base  it  upon  our  experience  in  the  past  four  months. 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Felton,  in  his  report,  says: 

I  watched  the  men  con.irreL'Mted  at  different  points  around  the  yard,  and  I 
should  estimate  that  possibly  between  5  and  10  were  working  out  of  every  gang 
of  100.    I  never  in  my  life  saw  such  idleness. 

Was  he  in  error  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  As  I  say,  he  was  most  of  the  time  at  lunch,  or  else 
the  men  were  at  lunch ;  and  in  the  drive  out  of  the  yard  he  saw  them 
in  their  lunch  time. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  you  think  he  saw  them  in  idleness  because 
they  were  at  lunch  ? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  he  was  there  at  a  wrong  time  to  see  them 
at  work. 

Senator  Vardaman.  May  he  not  have  obtained  this  impression  at 
some  other  time  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Oh,  yes;  he  may  have  done  so;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Vardaman.  So  that  you  can  not  say  that  the  things  he 
said  he  saw  there  was  not  the  facts? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  utterly  disagree  with  him  in  his  conclusions. 
Now,  our  own  figures  are  that  those  men  are  60  per  cent  efficient;  that 
is,  they  do  60  per  cent  of  the  labor  that  you  expect  to  get  from  people 
in  ordinary  commercial  practice.  And  that  is  about  as  hard  and 
about  as  far  as  we  can  drive  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  saw  Admiral  Rousseau's  memorandum 
submitted  to  Mr.  Piez  about  the  yard,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Which  one? 

Senator  Johnson.  This  is  dated  January  18.     [Reading:] 

These  figures  show  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  work  has  been  costing 
several  times  the  estimated  unit  cost.  From  reports  which  have  been  received 
during  the  past  three  months  from  Philadelphia  in  regard  to  the  methods  pur- 
sued by  our  agents,  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  I 
can  not  but  feel  that  a  considerable  part  of  this  excessive  cost  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  our  agents  have  no  Incentive 

Mr.  Baldwin.  "  No  incentive,"  except  they  are  trying  to  build  those 
ships,  because  we  have  ^ot  children  over  there,  Senator.  I  have  got 
a  boy  there.  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  play  the  fool  in  this  thing 
and  not  try  to  get  that  thing  done?  No,  sir.  There  are  plenty  or 
others  just  the  same  way.    We  are  not  doing  this  for  money. 

Senator  Johnson.  Some  of  you  are,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir;  no,  sir;  we  are  not  doing  it  for  money. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  are  not  doing  it  for  money,  but  you  have 
some  $6,000,000  or  $7,000,000  coming  to  you  out  the  this  contract. 
How  doyou  explain  that  if  you  are  not  doing  it  for  money? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Because  you  can  not  keep  a  corporation  alive  on 
patriotism.  You  can  keep  the  individual  going  on  that  basis,  but 
you  can  not  keep  a  corporation  going  on  it.  They  have  got  to  have 
dividends ;  they  are  stockholders. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  the  directors  the  principal  stockholdes  of 
these  corporations? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  not  a  stock  list  in 
my  mind,  but  the  stock  is  scattered  over  several  thousand  people,  all 
over  the  country. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  not  all  of  those  stockholders,  these  gentle- 
men who  have  been  named  as  directors? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  not  know? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  not  know  sufficiently  about  the  corpora- 
tion to  know  your  largest  stockholders? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  You  can  not  tell  by  a  corporation  list  what  these 
stockholders  are.  They  may  be  recorded  in  one  man's  name  or 
another. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  question  I  asked  you  is,  do  you  not  know 
who  are  the  largest  stockholders  of  your  corporation? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not,  nor  does  any  other  man. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  large  stockholders? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  I  do. 

Senator  Johnson.  Name  me  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Messrs.  Stone  &  Webster  are  stockholders;  Mr. 
Vanderlip  is  a  large  stockholder. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  kind  of  a  stockholder? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  can  not  answer  that  sort  of  a  question,  because 
I  do  not  know;  nobody  knows. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  reason  I  am  asking  you  is  because  of  what 
you  just  said,  that  you  do  not  need  any  money.  You  do  not  need 
$6,000,000  or  $7,000,000  to  keep  those  gentlemen  going,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Senator,  when  you  talk  of  $6,000,000  and  $7,000,000 
you  forget  that  this  is  a  $200,000,000  job,  and  those  $6,000,000  only 
represent  3  per  cent  on  this  job. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  point  of  it  is  that  you  said  you  were  not 
doing  it  for  money. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  said  I  was  not  doing  it  for  money;  I  said  the 
other  men  in  it  were  not  doing  it  for  money.  The  corporations  are 
doing  it  for  a  reasonable  profit. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  you  said  you  could  not  keep  this  corpora- 
tion going  unless  you  do  pay  the  stockholders  dividends. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Unless  they  are  paid  dividends. 

Senator  Johnson.  All  right.  These  gentlemen  would  keep  going 
very  thoroughly  and  very  well  without  any  more  dividends. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Maybe  some  of  them  would. 

Senator  Johnson.  All  of  them  that  you  know  would,  would  they 
not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir;  all  of  them  I  know  would  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  All  of  those  you  have  named,  at  any  rate.  And 
I  will  ask  you  now,  again,  for  the  names  of  any  other  large  stock- 
holders that  you  know. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  can  not  give  you  the  names  of  the  stockholders. 

Senator  Johnson.  Then  those  you  have  named  could  get  along 
very  wTell — worry  along,  indeed,  without  any  great  profit  from  the 
Government,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  are  not  getting  any  great  profit  off  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator  Johnson.  They  have  a  small  profit? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Three  and  three-tenths  per  cent  on  the  job,  of 
which  you  give  back  half  in  excess  profits,  is  not  large  compensation. 

Senator  Johnson.  They  could  not  get  along  without  this  small 
profit? 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  Have  you  invested  a  dollar  of 
your  own  money  in  it? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  are  devoting  all  of  our  time  and  thought  to 
it — three  great  corporations. 

Senator  Nelson.  Three  per  cent  on  wind.  Do  you  want  3  per  cent 
for  holding  up  a  sign  reading:  "This  thing  is  run  by  the  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corporation.  The  Government  pays  all  the 
bills"? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Tf  this  job  does  not  kill  a  half  dozen  men  wh# 
are  trying  to  put  it  through,  I  will  be  very  wrong.  They  are  throw* 
ing  into  it  most  earnest  possible  effort,  Senator. 
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Senator  Johnson.  The  only  reason  I  pursued  that  inquiry  was 
because  of  what  you  said.  With  you  I  have  sympathy,  because  you 
have  a  boy  over  there.  I  have  a  boy,  and  that  is  why  I  am  pursuing 
this  inquiry,  because  it  is  not  just  to  your  boy  and  it  is  not  just 
to  my  boy  that  any  man  that  already  is  very,  very  rich  shall  out  of 
this  crisis  be  making  any  undue  profit  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not  think  any  man  is  doing  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  get  back  to  some  of  the  other  things  that  are 
in  this  particular  report.  I  read  you  just  now  a  part  of  Admiral 
Rousseau's  report,  and  I  think  that  our  discussion  occurred  when 
I  read  the  word  "  incentive."  It  wTas  Admiral  Rousseau's  word, 
not  mine.  He  is  unfair  in  that — in  his  suggestion  that  apparently 
the  "agents  have  no  incentive  under  the  present  contract  to  com- 
plete the  plant  within  their  original  estimate  of  $21,000,000." 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  he  is. 

Senator  Johnson.  He  proceeds  by  saying: 

The  situation  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  grave  one  from  the  financial  end,  and 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  radical  retrenchment  as  regards  unit  cost  should 
be  effected  by  our  agents  at  once,  or  they  should  be  offered  the  alternative  of 
being  required  to  accept  a  supplemental  agreement  that  would  give  the  Emerg- 
ency Fleet  Corporation  a  more  direct  control  over  the  way  in  which  the  money 
is  being  spent,  or  we  should  require  the  American  International  Corporation 
to  agree  to  a  limit  of  plant  cost  for  the  Hog  Island  work,  with  the  proviso 
that  they  would  receive  -a  portion  of  any  savings  therefrom,  and  that  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  might  share  witli  them  on  some  percentage 
basis  any  excessive  cost  over  the  limit  fixed. 

Do  you  agree  with  that  particular  paragraph  of  Admiral  Rous- 
seau? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not  see  quite  how  it  was  possible  to  change  the 
situation  at  the  moment. 

Senator  Johnson.  He  concluded  his  report  by  saying: 

In  my  opinion  the  costs  given  in  the  accompanying  papers  can  not  be  de- 
fended or  explained  satisfactorily. 

I  presume  you  have  read  the  report  of  the  course  of  this  investi- 
gation, have  you  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  have  read  some  of  the  testimony;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  many  of  you  gentlemen  would  be  willing 
to  do  this  work  without  any  suggestion  01  profit  at  all? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  could  not  do  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  could  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  could  not  do  it,  and  no  kind  of  an  organization 
could.  You  could  not  put  a  force  together  on  that  basis.  You  have 
got  to  have  the  organization,  the  force  of  an  organization  that  has 
Been  built  up  by  long  years'  experience  if  you  are  going  to  be  able 
to  handle  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  the  Government  is  paying  all  the  employees 
of  those  various  corporations? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  But  vou  must  have  them  in  order  to  be  able  to 
furnish  them  to  the  Government. 

Senator  Johnson.  All  right.  Now,  thev  are  there.  You  had  them, 
did  you  not,  when  the  contract  was  made? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  had  some  of  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now1,  having  them,  the  Government  undertook 
to  pay  all  of  them,  and  pay  them  all  very  good  salaries  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  list  that  has  been  submitted  here.    Do  you  mean  to 
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say  that  the  Government  could  not  continue  to  do  that  work  without 
making  a  profit  for  the  various  corporations? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Government  can  do,  sir, 
I  only  know  what  it  has  done  in  a  great  many  cases. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  you  know  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  of  these  corporations  to  accomplish  that  result  without  their 
being  a  profit  ? 

Mr..  Baldwin.  1  do  not  see  how  a  corporation,  wrhose  existence  is 
based  on  securing  a  reasonable  dividend  to  its  stockholders,  can  con- 
tinue in  existence  and  continue  to  hold  its  organization  together  so 
that  it  is  able  to  do  the  work  unless  it  has  a  reasonable  pront  for  its 
task. 

Senator  Johnson.  Will  the  results  of  this  particular  contract  be 
distributed  to  more  corporations  than  the  American  International? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes:  it  goes — the  fee  that  is  paid  will  be  distributed 
between  the  three  different  corporations. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  those  three,  wrill  you  state,  if  you  please? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  American  International,  the  Stone  &  Websterr 
and  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Those  are  the  three 
that  will  share  in  the  fee  that  is  paid. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  there  any  others? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  read  Commander  Reed's  report,  in 
which  he  savs : 

It  is  believed  that  the  costs  given  are  below  rather  than  the  actual,  as  it  is 
probable  that  items  of  cost  have  been  omitted  rather  than  extraneous  items 
Inserted. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  remember  that  phrase  in  it;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  correct? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Why,  possibly  it  may  be,  or  it  may  not;  I  do  not 
think  I  can  give  a  specific  answer  to  that  question. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  much  of  the  work  of  the  construction  of 
the  yards  has  thus  far  been  completed? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  can  not  give  you  that  in  percentage.  I  can  only 
say  that  out  of  50  ways  that  12  of  them  are  ready  for  the  keels  of  the 
vessels,  and  that  all  the  work  in  the  yard  is  at  a  stage  where  it  will 
be  ahead  of  the  steel,  and  Admiral  Bowles  is  now  discussing  with 
us  the  question  as  to  whether  we  ought  to  slow  up  our  whole  scheme 
because  the  steel  can  not  be  possibly  gotten  ready  as  soon  as  we  will 
be  ready  for  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  I  am  trying  to  arrive  at  is  what  propor- 
tion of  the  work  that  has  been  done  there,  exclusive  of  shipbuilding 
itself,  so  that  we  may  arrive,  if  we  can,  at  the  amount  that  it  will 
ultimately  take  to  complete  the  yard. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  without  going 
through  and  making  a  very  careful  statement  of  the  whole  thing,  to 
show  you  the  definite  percentage  of  the  completion  of  each  particular 
thing. 

Senator  Johnson.  If  you  can  not  do  it,  all  right;  but  could  you 
approximate  it? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  would  be  an  impossibility? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  would  be  an  impossibility  without  a  complete 
study  of  the  whole  situation  for  that  purpose. 
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Senator  Johnson.  How  much  of  the  work,  so  far  as  the  ships  are 
concerned,  is  done  outside  of  the  yard  and  how  much  inside? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  hard  to  say,  too.  I  think  I  could  perhaps 
only  answer  you  that  by  telling  you  how  it  is  being  done  and  let  you 
form  your  owrn  conclusions. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  do  not  care  particularly  for  that  unless  you 
wish  to,  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  I  wanted  to  form,  if  I  could,  was  an  esti- 
mate. I  have  asked  several  witnesses  the  fact,  and  they  have  been 
more  or  less  indefinite,  whether  in  building  fabricated  ships,  you  do 
50  per  cent  of  the  work  on  the  ships  inside  and  there  is  50  per  cefit 
done  outside  in  the  way  of  plates  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  should  think  there  was  a  great  deal  more  than 
50  per  cent  outside ;  a  great  deal  more. 

Senator  Johnson.  Would  60  to  40  express  it? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not  know,  but  a  great  deal  more  than  50  per 
cent. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  would  be  more  than  half? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  would,  as  correct  as  I  could  be. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  spoke  of  Admiral  Capps's  delay — not  cap- 
tiously— I  do  not  mean  that  as  a  pun;  but  you  spoke  of  the  delay  in 
signing  the  contract ;  is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  was  due  to  the  nego- 
tiations concerning  the  compensation? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  were  willing  at  the  very  beginning  with  Admi- 
ral Capps  to  accept  the  same  compensation  that  we  ultimately  agreed 
upon.     I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  statement. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  not  the  original  figure  that  you  named  to 
Gen.  Goethals  greater  than  that  you  entered  into  with  Admiral 

Capps  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  As  I  stated,  6  per  cent — we  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Admiral  Capps  and  4  per  cent  on  the  ships,  which  meant 
about  3.3  per  cent  on  the  whole  job. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  say  that  in  the  very  beginning  you 
agreed  to  make  those  terms  with  Admiral  Capps? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  would  have  agreed. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  say  you  "would  have  agreed."  But  my 
understanding  of  it 

Mr.  Baldwin  (interposing).  Our  statement  to  Admiral  Capps  in 
the  beginning  was — 

You  can  write  your  contract.  You  write  it  out,  and  we  will  tell  you  whether 
we  cau  do  it  if  you  will  let  us  know  what  you  want  us  to  do. 

Senator  Johnson.  Oh,  yes.  But  that  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  saying  you  agreed  to  anything,  in  terms,  that  he  would  sug- 
gest.    You  told  him  that  you  would  see  whether  or  not  you  would 

agree  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  And  if  he  had  presented  the  next  day  the  contract 
as  ultimately  presented  we  would  have  accepted  it  that  day. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  has  been  stated  to  me,  perhaps  inaccurately, 
that  the  question  first  arose  over  the  compensation,  and  that  the  com- 
pensation was  not  agreed  upon,  until  September,  when  the  contract 
was  executed,  and  that  between  the  time  when  the  contract  Came 
into  Admiral  Capps  and  the  time  of  its  execution,  he  was  investi- 
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Siting  not  only  the  details  but  negotiating  with  you  gentlemen  upon 
e  amount  that  was  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  hardly  inconsistent  with  my  statement, 
Senator. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  say  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  your  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No. 

Senator  Johnson.  Then,  the  fact  of  the  matter  has  been  that  the 
negotiations  were  over  the  price  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  the  negotiations  were  not  over  the  price  to  be 
paid,  but  were  over  the  terms  of  the  contract.  When  the  terms  of 
the  contract  were  determined,  then  the  price  was  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter and  was  agreed  on  instantaneously,  practically. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  remember  what  you  asked  at  first? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  original  agreement  with  Gen.  Goethals  was  6 
per  cent. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  remember  that  you  asked  a  greater  sum 
than  that  in  the  beginning? 

Mr.  ^Baldwin.  We  never  asked  a  greater  sum  than  that  in  the 
beginning. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  remember  that  you  suggested  10  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  told  him  that  ordinarily  in  a  shipyard  that  the 
usual  compensation  for  shipbuilding  of  that  kind  was  10  per  cent; 
that  was  the  ordinary  compensation  in  all  yards. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  you  started  concerning  the  compensation 
at  10  per  cent,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  never  insisted  on  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  not  saying  that  you  insisted  on  it.  You 
said  that  that  was  the  compensation. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Merely  made  the  statement  that  that  was  the  com- 
mercial compensation,  which  it  is. 

Senator  Johnson.  Had  you  reached  a  final  agreement  with  Gen. 
Goethals  by  which  you  were  to  have  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  then  Admiral  Capps  in  his  negotiations 
put  it  down  finally  to  something  like  4  per  cent? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Four  per  cent  on  the  ships  and  nothing  on  the 
yards — 3.3  per  cent.    Keep  that  figure  in  your  mind,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson.  Oh,  well,  3.3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  the  ultimate  thing  on  the  whole  job. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Will  you  let  me  ask  a  question  right  there? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  there  any  other  concessions  or  fees  paid 
by  the  Government  on  the  cost  of  construction  except  that? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  To  us  or  any  of  us? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Your  company,  I  understand,  was  to  construct 
the  plant.    Now,  does  the  Government 

Mr.  Baldwn  (interposing).  We  were  not,  as  constructors,  to  do 
it  all. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  were  to  do  that  without  commission.  It 
is  being  constructed  now  under  your  direction. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  you  have 
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Mr.  Baldwin  (interposing).  We  get  nothing  out  of  the  yard. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Not  a  thing? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Not  a  cent;  not  a  nickel. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Does  anybody  get  anything? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Not  connected  with  us.  The  contractors  get  their 
profit  for  their  work,  but  we  get  nothing  out  of  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  there  any  members  of  the  parent  company 
interested  in  any  of  the  subcontracts? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  only  ones  I  know  of — the  firm  of  Holbrook, 
Cabot  &  Rollins  is  a  firm  of  contractors  who  are  building  a  dry  dock 
in  Massachusetts,  who  arc  building  a  good  deal  of  subway  in  New 
York,  one  of  our  very  largest  contracting  firms,  of  which  Mr.  Hol- 
brook is  the  vice  president  of  the  American  International  Company 
for  Russia.  He  has  no  connection  with  its  ordinary 'business  affairs 
of  any  kind,  and  ho  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  don't  even  know  that  he 
owns  any  stock  in  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  None  of  your  stockholders  are  interested  in 
these  subcontracts  at  all? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Let  me  be  very  clear.  There  is  one,  the  firm  of 
Ingersoll,  Rand  &  Co.,  which  was  a  large  firm.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Grace,  who  is  one  of  our  directors,  is  also  a  director  in  that.  I  pre- 
sume he  owns  stock  in  both  corporations.  They  have  a  contract  for 
an  air  plant,  drills,  and  things  of  that  kind.  They  are  the  largest 
concern  of  that  kind  in  the  country.  Those  are  the  onlv  two  that  I 
can  recollect  who  have  any  stock  whatsoever. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  they  the  only  two  you  recall? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  are  the  only  two  I  recall. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  investigated  that? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  have  looked  over  the  list.  I  looked  it  over  yes- 
terday morning. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  think  it  is  altogether  fair  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, when  your  company  agreed  to  construct  the  plant  with- 
out a  commission,  to  permit  the  subletting  of  contracts  to  members 
of  the  parent  company  on  which  profits  are  paid  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Those  people  are  not  members  of  the  parent  com- 

Eany  in  any  sense  that  would  prevent  anything  of  that  kind.  Mr. 
[olbrook,  as  I  say,  has  no  connection. 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Mr.  Holbrook  has  no  connection  with  our  com- 
pany officially  of  any  kind,  except  that  he  was  the  vice  president 
for  certain  jobs  in  Russia.  He  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  con- 
tracting concerns  in  the  country. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Who  is  the  United  States  going  to  pay? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Pay  on  that  work  he  is  doinp? 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  mean,  what  commissions  will  be  paid  by  the 
Government  upon  this  construction,  which  was  to  be  done  without 
any  commissions  to  be  paid  under  the  original  contract? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  subcontractors  are  paid  on  their  work.  They 
are  paid  5  per  cent,  a  fixed  fee  equivalent  to  5  per  cent  on  their  work. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  costs  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  quite  as  much  as  if  the  Government  had  paid  it  to  you.  You 
fifty  you  are  going  to  receive  only  about  3.3  per  cent  profit  on  this 
entire  investment. 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  Senator,  you  could  not  get  your  equipment,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  the  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of 
equipment  you  have  got  to  nave ;  that  is  what  those  men  furnish, 
they  furnish  organization. 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  do  not  furnish  anything.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  furnishes  everything  and  pays  all  that 
expense.    They  do  not  furnish  anything. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  contractors  do  furnish  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  is  not  the  Government? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  furnish  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  furnish  it? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  furnish  it,  and  the  Government  pays  them 
for  it  through  us. 

Senator  vardaman.  And  in  addition  to  that  pays  them  a  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Why,  no.  They  pay  the  subcontractors.  The  cost 
of  the  work  plus  a  commission  to  the  subcontractor  of  5  per  cent; 
that  is  all  they  get. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  all  they  get.  Ordinarily  a  contractor  gets 
7  or  8  per  cent  in  ordinary  business.  They  are  doing  this  work- 
all  this  work  is  being  done  cheaper  for  the  (government  than  for  any 
private  concern. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  is  costing  the  Government  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  would  cost  any  private  concern. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Oh,  no ;  not  under  these  conditions. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Baldwin,  will  you  please  enumerate  your 
officers  connected  with  this  shipbuilding  work,  who  are  working  at 
it  that  are  paid  by  the  corporation  and  not  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Paid  by  the  American-International  Corporation? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  or  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  both  com- 
bined— who  are  the  officers  that  you  pay  that  are  connected  with 
this,  and  what  are  their  salaries? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  should  have  to  give  you  a  long  list,  and  I  can  not 
give  that  out  of  memory.    There  are  a  great  many  of  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  Outside  of  those  the  Government  is  paying? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  There  are  a  great  many  of  them  outside  of  those 
paid  by  the  Government. 

Senator  Nelson.  Those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  direction  at  Hog 
Island? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  People  who  have  direct  supervision  are  the  people 
under  Mr.  Robinson :  they  are  the  men  on  the  job;  they  are  all  paid 
by  the  Government. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  men  are  on  the  job  that  the  corpora- 
tion pays  and  the  Government  does  not  pay  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Our  people  who  go  down  there  are  only  there  oc- 
casionally :  they  are  not  the  men  who  are  actually  engaged  in  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Baldwin,  those  men  and  yourself  that  are 
not  on  the  Government  pay  roll,  that  go  down  there — that  is  all 
the  capital  you  have  invested  in  it,  is  it  not,  and  if  you  got  3  per 
cent  on  your  capital  would  you  not  get  a  good  compensation? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Senator,  it  took  $50,000,000  of  capital  to  build  up 
this  organization  that  is  doing  this  work. 
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Senator  Bansdell.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  break  in,  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  this  question — because  it  is  not  clear  in  my 
mind,  because  you  were  interrupted  more  or  less  when  you  attempted 
to  explain  it:  Will  you  not  please  tell  us  what  your  company  or 
companies  give  to  the  Government  in  consideration  for  the  3.3  per 
cent  which  the  Government  is  going  to  pay  you  for  the  services  per- 
formed by  you — what  you  do  1 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  should  be  very  gjlad  to. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Explain  that  lust  as  closely  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  An  ordinary  job  ot  constructing  a  building  or  con- 
structing a  power  plant  or  canal  or  any  industrial  undertaking  is 
to  employ  an  engineering  firm  that  has  an  organization,  who  are 
able  to  work  out  all  the  plans,  who  are  able  to  furnish  the  super- 
vising people  to  conduct  and  to  direct  the  work,  to  furnish  the  ability 
to  handle  the  job  and  to  design  it  and  plan  it  and  supervise  it,  and 
work  it  all  out.  That  compensation  is  ordinarily  about  7£  per 
cent  on  the  task.  That  is  the  wrork  undertaken  by  the  Stone  & 
Webster  organization  for  us  and  for  the  Government  in  this  par- 
ticular work.  The  particular  part  that  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Co.  does  was  to  look  after  the  designing  of  the  boat,  to  correct  it 
in  all  of  its  details,  to  work  out  by  the  templets  and  all  the  modifica- 
tions of  it,  and  it  was  thrown  at  us  as  a  sort  of  a  general  idea  for 
us  to  work  out.  They  furnished  that;  they  furnished  the  technical 
knowledge  and  criticism  to  see  that  that  boat  is  right,  and  to  see 
that  it  is  a  good  boat  and  put  the  seal  of  their  approval  on  it  No 
two  corporations  of  that  sort  would  have  dared  to  undertake  a  job 
of  this  magnitude  unless  they  had  back  of  them  even  some  greater 
power  that  they  could  rely  on  if  it  came  to  any  emergency  or  diffi- 
culty. The  main  reason  why  we  were  willing  to  take  this  job,  which 
was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  our  directors,  was  because  the  men 
composing  our  board  are  the  men  engaged  in  large  industrial  under- 
takings, and  they  said,  "We  stand  ready  to  stand  by  you  on  any- 
thing that  happens.  Go  ahead  and  do  your  work."  You  have  got 
two  things,  you  have  an  engineering  firm,  who  ordinarily  charge  7^ 
per  cent  for  work  for  which  they  are  now  getting  3.3  per  cent;  you 
nave  a  shipbuilding  concern  who  ordinarily  make  a  profit  of  10 
per  cent. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  where  they  build  with  their  own  money 
and  in  their  own  shipyard? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  no  right  to  put  that  in  and  call  it  10 
per  cent,  where  the  Government  builds  the  yard  and  pays  for  every- 
thing. What  sense  is  there  in  putting  in  10  per  cent  and  using  that 
as  an  argument? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  where  they  put  it  in. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  you  claim  10  per  cent,  and  set  that  up  as 
an  example  of  cheapness. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  should  judge  from  the  way  you  are  proceeding 
that  you  think  I  am  a  desperate  thief  and  a  criminal.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  I  suggest  you  might  think  I  was  a  fool. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  I  know  I  never  suggested  that. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Go  ahead  with  your  explanation,  I  am  getting 
more  light  on  it  than  I  had  before. 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  the  real  work  that  is  being  done  by  this 
organization.  They  have  taken  their  men :  they  have  taken  them 
from  their  work  which  they  could  do  with  tar  more  profit  than  this 
and  they  have  put  them  on  this  job.  The  Stone  &  Webster  people 
have  got  the  bulk  of  all  of  their  best  men  right  on  this  job. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  but  are  they  not  oaid  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  are  paid  by  the  Government;  yes.  But  it 
is  their  organization.  It  has  taken  them  20  years  to  build  up  that 
organization.  The  Government  could  not  build  up  that  organiza- 
tion.   Do  you  not  think  it  costs  money  to  build  an  organization? 

Senator  Ransdell.  No. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  did  not  cost?    Have  you  ever  built  one? 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Baldwin,  as  I  understand,  the  Govern- 
ment is  merely  paving  a  per  diem,  and  not  giving  any  percentage 
except  on  the  whole. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  only  payment  the  Government  makes  is  the 
cost  of  the  work  plus  the  percentage  they  pay  as  a  fee. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  Government,  if  I  understand  you  cor- 
rectly, takes  the  principal  men  of  Stone  &  Webster  and  these  other 
people,  and  pays  them  a  daily  wage,  and  those  men  are  barred  by 
their  employment  for  the  Government  from  opportunity  to  engage 
in  some  other  business  from  which  they  might  make  very  large 
profits,  if  they  were  in  the  ordinary  vocations  that  the  firm  engaged 
in.    Is  that  your  idea? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  could  make  more  money  if  engaged  in  other 
vocations. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  find  here  in  this  schedule  R.  L.  Hunt,  publicity 
assistant,  $666.66  a  month;  and  then  I  find  D.  T.  Pierce,  publicity 
manager,  $833  a  month;  and  Thomas  B.  Reed,  publicity  assistant, 
$500  a  month.  Those  three  names  mean  $2,000  a  month.  Was  that 
a  part  of  the  skill  Stone  &  Webster  turned  over  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  were  a  part  of  the  organization  put  together 
by  Stone  &  Webster  tor  this  purpose.  The  reason  for  the  publicity 
was  thoroughly  discussed  with  the  Shipping  Board. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  know  we  had  specialists  and  experts, 
like  Mr.  Creel  and  others,  here  in  Washington,  and  could  get  along 
without  the  help  of  your  publicity  organization?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  Shipping  Board  did  not  seem  to  think  so,  be- 
cause we  discovered  we  have  the  necessity  for  such  publicity  to  get 
the  labor  to  work ;  those  men  were  engaged  in  getting  the  labor  to 
work. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  Stone  &  Webster  organization  does  just 
what,  if  you  please? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  are  engineers. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  they  furnish  the  engineering  ability  under 
this  contract? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir ;  engineering  and  the  supervising,  both.  It 
is  more  than  engineering  they  do;  they  supervise  and  furnish  the 
organization. 

Senator  Johnson.  Pursuing  the  inquiry  of  Senator  Ransdell — 
that  is,  those  men  who  are  on  the  work  in  that  engineering  depart- 
ment are  paid  regular  salaries  by  the  Government,  whatever  they 
may  be? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  You  ask  me  that  question? 
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Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  All  right.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  a  contract  entered  into  with  Stone  &  Webster  by  which  their 
engineering  force  are  paid  as  consulting  engineers? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  the  only  agreement  with  Stone  &  Webster  is 
that  whatever  the  fee 

Senator  Johnson  (interposing).  What  I  am  referring  to  is  some- 
thing that  was  put  into  the  testimony  here  very  recently — that  a  con- 
tract has  been  made  with  Stone  &  Webster  by  which  their  highly 
trained  skilled  men,  when  utilized  at  this  plant,  will  be  paid  100  per 
cent  more,  based  upon,  perhaps,  an  accurate  calculation,  than  they 
receive  as  regular  compensation  from  Stone  &  Webster? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  if  you  will  check  that 
list  over  you  will  see  that  is  untrue. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  agreement? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  There  are  no  other  payments  to  those  men.  The 
men  on  the  list  are  getting  the  payments  shown  on  the  list. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  vou  know  of  anv  contract  that  has  been 
entered  into  within  the  last  three  months  with  Stone  &  Webster  for 
employment  of  anv  of  its  men? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  TsTothing  except  the  original  contract  that  we  agreed 
to  with  them,  by  which  the  three  companies  share  in  the  fee. 

Senator  Johnson.  1  am  not  referring  to  that. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  all;  there  is  not  any  other  contract  that  I 
know  of.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anv  other.  I  would  know  it  if 
there  wrere. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  if  you 
know  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  would  know  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  We  are  safe  in  assuming  there  is  no  contract  in 
existence  with  Stone  &  Webster  by  which  their  engineering  ability 
is  to  be  compensated  in  addition  to  the  compensation  that  may  be 
stated  in  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  None,  except  the  original  contract  by  wThich  the 
three  corporations  share  the  ultimate  fee.  There  is  no  other  agree- 
ment in  which  the  American  International  is  concerned,  and  I  would 
know  if  there  were. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  may  take  that  as  conclusive  and  positive? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  you  may. 

Senator  Johnson.  Somebodv  testified  that  there  was  a  contract 
of  that  sort. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Towle  testified  to  it,  and  Commander 
Reed  testified  that  he  approved  the  contract. 

Senator  Johnson.   Yes:  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  There  is  some  mistake;  I  do  not  know  how  it  arose. 

Senator  Jones.  Let  me  make  this  suggestion,  Mr.  Baldwin:  This 
is  alleged  to  be  a  contract  by  the  American  International  Corporation 
as  the  agent  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  pays  this  100  per  cent  additional.  That  was  what 
it  was. 

Mr.  Baldwin.   I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  The  statement  is  that  the 
American  International  Corporation  is  the  agent  of  the  Govern- 
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ment — that  is,  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation — and  entered 
into  a  contract  with  Stone  &  Webster,  bv  which  they  utilized  certain  of 
Stone  &  Webster's  skilled  engineers  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and  they 
have  paid  those  engineers  a  compensation;  that  is,  the  Government 
paid  that  compensation. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at  now.  All  of  the  men 
with  the  Stone  &  Webster  organization  are  now  working  on  this  job. 
They  have  other  men  all  over  the  country  working.  Every  now  and 
then  those  men,  who  are  experts  in  different  lines,  and  when  some 
particular  question  comes  up  which  a  particular  man  in  that  organi- 
zation is  able  to  answer  more  definitely  and  better  than  anybody  else, 
they  are  called  in.  It  would  not  do  to  put  that  man  on  the  perma- 
nent pay  roll,  because  you  do  not  need  his  services  all  the  time.  All 
you  need  of  him  is  possibly  one  or  two  days'  work,  something  of  that 
kind,  to  get  all  that  he  has,  all  that  he  can  give  on  this  particular 
subject.  There  is  an  agreement — that  is  a  part  of  the  original  agree- 
ment that  I  speak  of ;  it  is  not  a  separate  contract  at  all,  it  is  a  part  of 
the  original  agreement — that  Stone  &  Webster  will  furnish  on  de- 
mand, particularly  when  working  for  short  times  for  particular  pur- 
poses, and  those  men  are  paid  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
engineering  profession ;  they  are  paid  twice  pay-roll  costs. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  say  that  that  is  a  part  of  the  original  agree- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  a  part  of  the  original  agreement. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  what  agreement  do  you  refer  to  when  you 
say  the  "original  agreement"? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  referred  to  an  agreement  between  Stone  &  Web- 
ster and  the  American  International  Corporation  and  the  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  which  states  the  duties  of 
Stone  &  Webster  m  the  task  and  the  final  division  of  the  fee  which 
should  result. 

Senator  Johnson.  Will  you  present  a  copy  of  that  agreement  to 
the  committee  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  have  not  it  here. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  know  that,  but  I  mean  subsequently,  with 
some  other  information  you  were  about  to  furnish? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  list  of  directors,  you  wanted? 

Senator  Johnson.  Thank  you,  yes;  the  agreement  being,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  agreement  between  the  three  subsidiary  corporations? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  the  agreement  between  Stone  &  Webster  and 
the  American  International  Corporation,  under  which  the  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  was  organized  to  do  the 
work. 

(The  copy  of  contract  referred  to  was  subsequently  furnished  by 
Mr.  Baldwin  and  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

American    Infernationai.   Corporation. 

Xeir  York,  February  /.».  WIK 
Mr.  1).  C.  Thornton. 

Assistant  Clerk  Committee  on  Commerce, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  my  promises  to  the  Committee  ou  Commerce, 
I  herewith  submit  the  names  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  companies 
named  below: 

American  International  Corporation. — J.  Ogden  Armour,  George  J.  Baldwin, 
Charles  A.  Coffin,  William  E.  Corey,  Robert  Dollar,  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  P.  A.  S. 
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Franklin,  Joseph  P.  Grace,  Robert  F.  Herrlck,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Robert  S.  Lovett, 
Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Percy  A.  Rockefeller,  John  D.  Ryan,  William  L.  Saunders, 
James  A.  Still  man,  Charles  A.  Stone,  Guy  E.  Tripp,  Theodore  N.  Vail,  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip,  Edwin  S.  Webster,  A.  H.  Wlggin,  Beekman  Winthrop,  and  William 
Woodward. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  directors  of 
American  International  Corporation  are  engaged  in  war  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment, most  of  them  giving  their  entire  time,  with  no  compensation  of  any  kind 
beyond  their  feeling  of  personal  satisfaction  in  doing  their  share. 

American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation. — George  J.  Baldwin, 
Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Howard  L.  Rogers,  Harris  D.  H.  Connick,  George  O.  Muhl- 
feld,  and  Marvin  A.  Neeland. 

American  International  Terminals  Corporation. — Edwin  S.  Webster,  W.  H. 
Lyford,  George  J.  Baldwin,  P.  V.  Davis,  W.  S.  Kies,  Charles  E.  Mitchell,  F.  P. 
Royce,  Oscar  E.  Stevens,  and  R.  P.  Tinsley. 

I  am  inclosing  to  you  copy  of  the  contract  requested,  showing  the  agreement 
between  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Stone  &  WTebster  and  American  International  Cor- 
poration.   I  trust  this  information  completes  my  testimony  in  accordance  with 
the  desires  of  the  committee. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

G.  J.  Baldwin, 
Senior  Vice  President. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION,  AMERICAN  INTER- 
NATIONAL SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION,  AND  STONE  A  WEBSTER,  DATED  DECEMBER 
12,    1017. 

Agreement  made  this  12th  day  of  December,  1917,  between  American  In- 
ternational Corporation,  a  corporation  of  New  York  (hereinafter  called 
"International  Corporation"),  party  of  the  first  part,  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  a  corporation  of  Delaware  (hereinafter  called  the 
"Shipbuilding  Corporation"),  party  of  the  second  part,  and  Stone  &  Webster, 
a  partnership,  parties  of  the  third  part,  witnesseth : 

Whereas  the  International  Corporation  has  heretofore  entered  into  a  contract 
dated  September  13,  1917,  with  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  (hereinafter  called  the  "Fleet  Corporation"),  represent- 
ing the  United  States  of  America,  providing  for  the  building  of  a  shipyard 
on  certain  real  estate  of  the  International  Corporation  at  Hog  Island,  near 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  for  the  construction  at  such  shipyard  of  50  or  more 
steel  cargo  vessels  in  said  contract  mentioned ;  and 

Whereas  by  said  contract  the  International  Corporation  is  to  be  paid  the  actual 
cost  as  defined  therein  of  the  building  of  said  shipyard  and  of  the  construc- 
tion of  said  vessels  and,  in  addition,  a  fee  for  each  vessel  constructed  as 
provided  in  said  contract ;  and 

Whereas  the  International  Corporation,  with  the  consent  of  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion and  by  contract  dated  September  28,  1917,  employed  the  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  as  agent  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  undertaking  con- 
templated by  said  contract  of  September  13,  1917,  all  as  more  fully  provided 
in  such  agency  contract  of  September  28.  1917 ;  and 

Whereas  the  International  Corporation  and  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation  as  the 
agency  aforesaid  desire  to  engage  the  firm  of  Stone  &  Webster  for  the  organi- 
zation, performance,  and  the  carrying  out  upon  the  terms  hereinafter  set 
forth  of  the  undertaking  and  work  as  contemplated  by  said  contract  of  Sep- 
tember 13,  1917,  or  any  modifications  thereof  or  substitutions  therefor  which 
may  hereafter  be  entered  into,  or  by  any  other  contract  which  may  hereafter 
be  entered  into,  with  the  Fleet  Corporation,  representing  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  undertaking  and  the  work  of  con- 
struction of  vessels  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  plan  as  the  same  is 
originally  set  forth  and  contemplated  by  said  contract  of  September  13,  1917: 
Now,   therefore,    in   consideration   of  the  agreements   herein   contained,   the 

parties  hereto  agree  as  follows: 

1.  Stone  &  Webster  agree  to  furnish  to  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation   the 

organization  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  undertaken  and  to  perform  and 

carry  out  through  the  agency  of  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation  the  work  under 

said  contract  of  September  13,  1917,  delegating  certain  persons  in  their  employ 
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to  serve  upon  the  board  of  directors,  the  executive  committee,  and  as  executive 
officers  of  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  delegating  a  general  manager,  and  se- 
curing and  furnishing  such  persons  as  may  be  needed  or  required  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  work,  all  as  more  fully  set  out  hereinafter. 

2.  Stone  &  Webster  will  make  no  charge  for  services  rendered  by  the  partners 
In  the  firm  of  Stone  &  Webster,  except  in  the  single  case  of  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
said  firm,  who  has  been  made  president  of  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and 
who  will  devote  the  major  portion  of  his  time  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  under- 
taking. For  the  services  of  Mr.  Robinson  or  of  such  member  of  the  firm  of 
Stone  &  Webster  as  shall  succeed  him  in  active  charge  of  the  work  and  as 
president  of  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation  will 
pay  Stone  &  Webster,  when  and  as  the  Fleet  Corporaton  shall  make  payments 
to  the  International  Corporation  on  account  of  fees  under  said  contract  of 
September  13,  1917,  or  modifications  thereof  or  substitutions  therefor,  at  the 
rate  of  $50,000  per  year  from  September  15,  1917. 

3.  Stone  &  Webster  have  detailed  other  representatives  to  serve  as  executive 
officers  of  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  For  these  representatives  the  Ship- 
building Corporation  will  pay  Stone  &  Webster,  when  and  as  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration shall  make  payments  on  account  of  fees  as  aforesaid,  at  tfte  following 
rates: 

G.  O.  Muhlfeld,  or  such  member  of  Stone  &  Webster's  organization  as  they 
shall  designate  to  succeed  him  in  performing  services  for  the  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, $25,000  per  year. 

H.  L.  Rogers,  or  such  member  of  Stone  &  Webster's  organization  as  they 
shall  designate  to  succeed  him  In  performing  services  for  the  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, $15,000  per  year. 

G.  C.  England,  or  such  member  of  Stone  &  Webster's  organization  as  they 
shall  designate  to  succeed  him  in  performing  services  for  the  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, $10,000  per  year. 

All  from  September  15,  1917. 

4.  Stone  &  Webster  have  detailed  a  representative  to  act  as  general  manager 
of  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation  and  other  representatives  who  will  devote  their 
time  for  considerable  and  consecutive  periods  on  this  undertaking.  They  fur- 
ther agree  to  detail  additional  representatives  if  the  work  requires  it  and  if 
suitable  men  are  available. 

All  men  so  detailed  who  are  devoting  their  time  exclusively  to  this  work 
shall  be  placed  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  their  salaries,  which  shall  be  paid  to  them  directly  by  the  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation  shall  pay  Stone  &  Webster,  when  and 
as  the  Fleet  Corporation  shall  make  payments  on  account  of  fees  as  aforesaid, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  total  salaries  paH  for  the  time  ihey  are  employed  on  the 
work  to  such  of  these  men  as  receive  $5,000  per  year  or  more,  and  who  are 
ordinarily  carried  on  the  Boston  office  pay  rolls  of  Stone  &  Webster,  this  being 
substantially  the  cost  to  Stone  &  Webster  of  such  men  on  account  of  necessary 
overhead  charges.  th«»se  payments  being  considered  as  reimbursement  to  Srone 
&  Webster  for  their  overhead  charges  and  being  considered  and  treated  by  the 
parties  hereto  as  properly  part  of  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Shipbuilding 
Corporation.  The  total  amount  to  be  paid  to  Stone  &  Webster  on  account  of 
overhead  charges  under  this  paragraph  shall,  however,  not  exceed  in  the  ag- 
gregate a  sum  at  the  rate  of  $100,000  per  year  from  September  15.  1917. 

5.  Stone  &  Webster  agree  at  the  request  of  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation  to 
furnish  as  may  be  necessary  the  services  of  engineers,  draftsmen,  and  men  in 
its  construction,  accounting,  and  other  departments,  to  work  intermittently  on 
this  project.  For  the  services  of  such  representatives,  whether  rendered  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  other  places,  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation  will  pay  to 
Stone  &  Webster  monthly  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  amount  paid  such  men 
by  Stone  &  Webster  for  the  time  employed  on  the  project,  this  likewise  being 
estimated  and  agreed  to  be  the  cost  to  Stone  &  Webster  of  men  so  intermittently 
employed  on  the  work. 

6.  The  International  Corporation  will  make  no  charge  for  services  rendered 
by  its  executive  officers  except  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  its  senior  vice  presi- 
dent, who  is  to  serve  on  the  board  of  directors  and  as  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  Mr.  Connick,  its  vice  president,  who  is  to  serve  on  the  board  of  directors, 
the  executive  committee,  and  as  a  vice  president  of  the  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion. For  the  services  of  Mr.  Baldwin  or  of  such  person  as  the  International 
Corporation  shall  designate  as  his  successor,  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation  will 
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pay  the  International  Corporation  at  the  rate  of  $50,000  per  year  from  Sep- 
tember 15,  1917,  and  for  the  services  of  Mr.  Connick  or  of  such  person  as  the 
to  be  made  when  and  as  the  Fleet  Corporation  shall  make  payments  to  the  Inter- 
national Corporation  at  the  rate  of  $25,000  per  year  from  such  date,  payments 
to  be  made  when  and  as  the  Fleet  Corjiorntioti  shall  make  payment  to  the  Inter- 
national Corporation  on  account  of  fees  as  aforesaid. 

7.  If  the  International  Corporation  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  detail  any  of  its  representatives  to  devote  their  time  for  con- 
siderable and  consecutive  periods  on  the  undertaking,  all  men  so  detailed  who 
are  devoting  their  time  exclusively  to  such  work  shall  be  placed  on  the  pay 
rolls  of  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and  in  addition  to  their  salaries,  which 
shall  be  paid  to  them  directly  by  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  the  Shipbuild- 
ing CoriMirution  shall  pay  to  the  International  Corporation,  when  and  as  the 
Fleet  Corporation  shall  make  payments  on  account  of  fees  as  aforesaid,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  salaries  paid  for  the  time  they  are  employed  on  the 
work  to  such  of  these  men  as  receive  $5,000  per  year  or  more  and  who  are 
ordinarily  carried  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  International  Corporation,  this  being 
substantially  the  cost  to  the  International  Corporation  of  such  men  on  account 
of  necessary  overhead  charges,  these  payments  being  considered  as  reimburse- 
ment to  the  International  Corporation  for  its  overhead  charges,-  ami  being 
considered  and  treated  by  the  parties  hereto  as  properly  a  part  of  the  oi>erat- 
ing  expenses  of  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  The  total  amount  to  be  paid 
to  the  International  Corporation  on  account  of  overhead  charges  under  this 
paragraph  shall,  however,  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  a  sum  at  the  rate  of 
$100,000  per  year  from  September  15,  1917. 

8.  The  International  Corporation  agrees,  at  the  request  of  the  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  to  furnish  the  services  of  its  employees  to  work  temporarily  on 
this  project,  if  the  work  requires  it  and  if  suitable  men  are  available.  For 
the  services  of  such  representatives,  whether  rendered  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, or  other  places,  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation  shall  pay  to  the  Inter- 
national Corporation  monthly  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  amount  paid 
such  men  by  the  International  Corporation  for  the  time  employed  on  the 
work,  this  likewise  being  estimated  and  agreed  as  the  cost  to  the  International 
Corporation  of  men  so  intermittently  employed  on  this  work. 

9.  The  parties  hereto  agree  that  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  the  treasurer  of 
the  International  Corporation,  shall  be  appointed  auditor  of  the  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  and  that  he,  or  such  persons  as  he  shall  designate  for  the  purpose, 
shall  make  a  continuing  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tor, and  for  that  purpose  have  at  all  times  free  access  to  such  accounts. 
The  Shipbuilding  Corporation  shall  pay  to  the  International  Corporation 
monthly  for  the  services  of  Mr.  Streeter  or  of  the  persons  whom  Mr.  Streeter 
shall  designate  to  perforin  such  service  on  the  basis  mentioned  in  paragraph  8. 

10.  The  Shipbuilding  Corporation  agrees,  when  and  as  payments  shall  be 
made  to  the  International  Corporation  by  the  Fleet  Corporation  on  account 
of  fees  as  aforesaid,  to  reimburse  the  International  Corporation  and  Stone  & 
Webster  for  all  expenses  incurred  by  them,  or  either  of  them,  in  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  negotiation  and  securing  of  said  contract  with  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration or  incurred  in  or  in  connection  with  the  negotiation  of  any  modifica- 
tions of  or  substitutions  for  said  contract;  and  also  to  reimburse  them  for  all 
other  expenses  (except  salaries  and  compensation  of  their  ollicers,  members, 
or  employees)  incurred  by  them,  or  either  of  them,  in  or  in  connection  with 
the  carrying  out  of  the  work  under  said  contract,  including  in  such  othei 
expenses  the  fe<js  and  charges  of  counsel,  in  so  far  as  such  excuses  shall 
not  be  assumed  and  paid  by  the  Fleet  Corporation  as  part  of  the  actual  cost 
as  defined  in  said  contract  of  September  13.  1917,  of  the  work  thereunder. 
The  Shipbuilding  Corporation  also  agrees,  when  and  as  payments  shall  be 
made  to  the  International  Corporation  by  the  Fleet  Corporation  on  account  of 
fees  as  aforesaid,  to  reimburse  the  International  Corporation  for  all  sums  paid 
by  it  to  the  American  International  Terminals  Co.  as  commission  or  commis- 
sions in  connection  with  the  acquistion  of  said  real  estate  at  Hog  Island. 

11.  The  International  Corporation  agrees  to  advance  to  the  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration from  time  to  time,  when  and  as  required,  sums  of  money  sufficient  to 
pay,  when  and  as  the  same  become  payable,  the  amounts  which  the  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  has  herein  agreed  to  pay  to  Stone  &  Webster  and  to  the  Interna- 
tional Corporation,  in  so  far  as  moneys  for  such  payments  shall  not  be  furnished 
by  the  Fleet  Corporation  in  payment  or  reimbursement  of  actual  cost  as  defined 
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in  said  contract  of  September  13,  1917;  and  further  agrees  that,  in  addition  to 
the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  Stone  &  Webster  by  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
under  paragraphs  2  to  5,  inclusive,  and  paragraph  10  of  this  agreement,  it  will, 
when  and  as  the  Fleet  Corporation  shall  make  payments  on  account  of  fees 
under  said  contract  of  September  13,  1917,  or  any  modifications  thereof  or  sub- 
stitutions therefor,  pay  to  Stone  &  Webster  as  further  compensation  for  their 
services  above  described  an  amount  which  shall  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
amount  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  Fleet  Corporation  to  the  International  Cor- 
poration on  accouut  of  fees  for  services  in  the  performance  of  the  undertaking 
and  the  construction  of  vessels  as  aforesaid,  after  there  has  been  deducted  there- 
from (a)  all  expenses  incurred  or  paid  by  its  agent,  the  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, in  the  carrying  out  and  performance  of  said  contract  of  September  13,  1917, 
or  any  modifications  thereof  or  substitutions  therefor  (including  all  sums  paid 
or  payable  to  the  International  Corporation  and  to  Stone  &  Webster  under 
paragraphs  2  to  10,  Inclusive,  hereof),  for  which  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
does  not  receive  compensation  from  the  Fleet  Corporation ;  ( 6 )  interest  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  sums  advanced  by  the  International  Corpo- 
ration to  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation  as  provided  in  this  paragraph  11  or 
otherwise  advanced  by  the  International  Corporation  for  the  purposes  of  the 
undertaking  from  the  dates  of  the  several  advances  until  they  shall  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  International  Corporation  either  as  part  of  actual  cost  or  out  of 
payments  made  by  the  Fleet  Corporation  on  account  of  fees  for  services,  in  so 
far  as  such  interest  shall  not  be  assumed  and  paid  by  the  Fleet  Corporation  as 
part  of  the  actual  cost  as  defined  in  said  contract  of  September  13.  1917,  of  the 
work  thereunder;  (c)  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  International  Cor- 
poration to  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  for  the  services  of  the  lat- 
ter in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  and  performance  of  the  work  under  said 
contract,  or  any  modifications  thereof  or  substitutions  therefor. 

No  sums  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  paragraphs  2  to  5,  inclusive,  hereof 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation  to  Stone  &  Webster  for  the  services 
of  members  of  their  firm  or  of  their  organization,  and  no  sums  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  in  paragraphs  6  to  9.  inclusive,  hereof  shall  he  paid  by  the  Ship- 
building Corporation  to  the  International  Corporation  for  the  services  of  its 
officers  or  of  other  members  of  its  organization.  Any  bonuses  paid  either  by  the 
International  Corporation  or  by  Stone  &  Webster  to  any  of  its  or  their  officers, 
members,  or  employees  shall  he  assumed  and  borne  by  the  party  paying  the  same 
out  of  its  or  their  share  of  said  fees,  unless  the  International  Corporation  and 
Stone  &  Webster  shall  otherwise  agree  from  time  to  time. 

12.  In  the  event  that  the  Fleet  Corporation  does  not  elect  to  take  over  the 
shipyard  under  its  option,  the  International  Corporation  contemplates  continu- 
ing construction  of  fabricated  vessels  at  Hog  Island  after  the  completion  of  the 
vessels  hereunder  contemplated  for  (Jovernment  account,  and  accordingly  de- 
sires to  retain  sole  control  of  the  real  estate  now  standing  in  Its  name.  It  is 
therefore  agreed  in  this  connection  that  the  International  Corporation  will  as- 
sume sole  resi>onsibility  for  the  land  and  any  transactions  in  connection  there- 
with and  shall  receive  the  rental  therefor,  and  said  land  and  any  transactions 
in  connection  therewith  shall  not  enter  in  any  way  into,  or  be  considered  as  part 
of,  the  actual  income  or  expenses  of  the  Shipbuilding  CorjMiration  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  agreement,  the  intent  being  that  such  land  and  any  and  all  trans- 
actions In  the  purchase,  sale,  leasing,  or  otherwise  dealing  with  the  same  are 
to  be  for  the  sole  account  and  risk  of  the  International  Corporation. 

13.  In  case  the  Fleet  Corporation  shall  cancel  and  terminate  said  contract  of 
September  13,  1917,  and  shall  not  reinstate  said  contract  or  enter  into  a  new 
contract  with  the  International  Corporation  for  t he  construction  of  vessels  at 
said  shipyard  at  Hog  Island,  then  and  in  that  event  this  contract  shall  also 
terminate:  Provided,  however.  That  if  after  the  termination  of  said  contract 
by  the  Fleet  Corporation,  said  contract  shall  be  reinstated  or  a  new  contract 
shall  be  entered  into  between  the  Fleet  Corporation  and  the  International  Cor- 
poration covering  the  construction  of  vessels  at  said  shipyard  at  Hog  Island, 
then  this  contract  and  the  employment  of  Stone  &  Webster  hereunder  shall 
continue  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  said  reinstated  contract  or  said  new 
contract. 

14.  This  contract  shall  take  effect  as  of  September  15,  1917,  and  shall  continue 
in  force,  unless  sooner  terminated  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided,  until 
the  completion  of  the  work  under  said  agreement  of  September   13.  1917,  be- 
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tween  the  International  Corporation  and  the  Fleet  Corporation,  or  any  modifica- 
tions thereof  or  substitutions  therefor. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  of  the  first  and  second  parts  have  caused  this 
instrument  to  be  executed  on  their  behalf  and  their  respective  corporate  seals 
to  be  hereto  affixed  the  day  and  year  first  above  written,  and  the  parties  of  the 
third  part  have  signed  and  sealed  this  agreement. 

American  International  Corporation, 
By  Geo.  J.  Baldwin,  Senior  Vice  President. 
Attest : 

[seal.]  Cecil  Page,  Secretary. 

American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
[seal.]  By  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  President. 

Attest : 

Chester  M.  Clark,  Assistant  Secretary, 

Stone  &  Webster, 
By  Russell  Robr. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  agreement  embraced  the  three  parties — 
Stone  &  Webster,  the  American  International,  and  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  was 
not  a  party  to  the  agreement. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  American  International  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration was  the  third  party? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  were  technically  a  third  party,  but  practically 
it  is  only  the  two  parties:  The  American  International  Corporation 
and  Stone  &  Webster. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  that  is  the  original  agreement  to  which 
you  referred? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  agreement  does  not  deal  with  the  compen- 
sation to  be  derived  under  the  contract,  because  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation  is  not  a  party  to  it,  does  it? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  it  simply  states  between  these  two  parties  a 
division  of  what  they  get  out  of  the  fee ;  that  is  all  that  agreement  is. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  vou  claim  that  that  does  not  bind  the  Emer- 
gency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  that  contract  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation. 

Senator  Jones.  And  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  any  of  that  additional  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  each  one  of  those  engineers  that  is  employed 
under  that  agreement  to  do  the  American  International  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  work;  that  engagement  at  that  time  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation ;  they  approve  all  wages. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 

Mr.  Baldwin  (interposing).  The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
then  approves. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  pays? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  And  pays;  they  approve  and  they  pay. 

Senator  Jones.  And  it  is  a  party  to  this? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  it  is  not  a  party  to  this  agreement  at  all.  That 
is  simply  an  agreement  that  we  have  with  Stone  &  Webster  that  they 
shall,  at  the  call  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  furnish  these 
men. 

Senator  Jones.  But  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  pays  the 
100  per  cent  additional  ? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  not  quite  a  fair  way  to  put  it — "  100  per 
cent  additional." 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  they  testified  the  agreement  was. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  is  100  per  cent.  That  is  not  a  fair  \yay  to  put  it, 
because  it  is  not  quite  the  practice.  Ordinarily  an  engineering  firm 
in  furnishing  services  of  a  man,  or  any  expert,  that  man  gets  a 
monthly  wage.  Say  he  gets  $200.  They  furnish  that  man  at  that 
job,  and  they  figure  that  his  salary  cost,  plus  an  equal  amount,  will 
equal  his  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  doing  the  whole  business, 
including  the  overhead,  the  rent,  gas,  and  the  lights,  and  all  sorts 
of  things.  So  that  they  let  that  man  out  at  twice  the  pay-roll  cost, 
and  they  are  getting  back  the  salary  of  a  man  and  the  overhead  costs. 
Then,  ordinarily,  for  their  profit  they  charge  three  times  the  pay-roll 
costs,  the  third  part  of  which  is  profit.  In  this  case  they  cut  out 
the  profit,  because  that  is  already  paid  in  a  fee,  and  they  have  left  it 
out  of  the  cost  of  the  man  to  them.  That  is  what  it  is  intended  to 
be,  so  it  is  not  fair  to  say  it  i3  100  per  cent  additional  salary ;  that 
does  not  cover  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Then,  under  this  particular  contract,  Stone  & 
Webster  furnishes  only  a  part  of  the  Stone  &  Webster  engineering 
force  for  specific  work? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  quite  true. 

Senator  Johnson.  Then,  whatever  other  part  of  the  force  you  de- 
sire, you  are  required  to  pay  for  on  the  basis  of  what  you  have  just 
described? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  If  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  desires  it,  and; 
want  it,  and  call  for  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  call  for  it,  do  you  not,  and  then  the  bill  is 
presented  and  approved  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation;  that 
is  the  mode  of  procedure,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  might  suggest  it  or  they  might  suggest  it;  it 
might  be  either  way.  It  is  an  agreement  between  the  two  in  each 
case. 

Senator  Johnson.  This  agreement  is  as  you  have  indicated  here, 
and  you  need  not  go  further  into  it  in  that  regard. 

What  else  do  Stone  &  Webster  furnish?  lou  say  the  engineering 
force;  that  is,  this  portion  of  it  that  you  have  described.  What  else 
do  Stone  &  Webster  furnish? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  explain  to  you  what  an 
engineering  organization  furnishes.  It  furnished  the  result  of  20 
or  30  years  of  experience  in  building  up  an  organization  that  works 
together  on  this  job.  If  you  had  undertaken  to  throw  a  new  lot 
of  men  together  on  this  thing  it  would  have  resulted  disastrously. 
Admiral  Bowles  made  the  statement  to  me  one  day  that  he  could  do 
this  thing  much  more  efficiently  than  we  could  do  it  and  more  eco- 
nomically. That  is  a  sheer  impossibility,  because  you  might  pick 
the  same  men  who  had  not  worked  together,  and  make  the  same  force 
with  them,  and  you  would  not  have  the  same  effective  instrument 
any  more  than  you  would  if  you  took  a  mob  out  of  the  streets  here 
and  threw  them  into  a  fight,  f%nd  compared  them,  on  the  other  side, 
with  a  body  of  trained  troops.  You  have  got  a  body  of  trained 
troops  ready  to  do  this  work.  That  is  the  real  thing  that  the  Stone 
&  Webster  organization  f urn i. -lies. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  mean  the  trained  officers? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  I  mean  the  trained  officers  and  the  organization, 
skilled  in  working  together,  knowing  each  other's  failings  and  vir- 
tues, and  knowing  how  best  to  produce  final  results.  Just  as  you 
could  drive  a  regiment  through  an  enemy,  so  you  can  not  drive  a 
mob  through  that  enemy. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  have  had  to  employ  men? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Some  of  them  have  been  employed  for  years  and 
years. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  superintendents  and  the  like? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  have  filled  other  men  in  the  ranks. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  when  you  started,  so  far  as  the  privates  of 
the  organization  were  concerned,  as  contradistinguished  from  your 
officers,  you  had  to  employ  most  of  them,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Of  course,  it  takes  time  to  build  up  any  kind  of  an 
organization  of  that  sort.  You  could  not  build  it  up;  you  could 
amplify  it;  you  can  take  your  organization  just  as  we  have  taken 
the  Army,  and  you  can  put  in  certain  trained  troops  and  bring  in 
certain  outsiders,  and  the  thing  goes  along  fairly  well,  as  it  would 
not  go  along  if  you  had  all  outsiders. 

Senator  Johnson.  Let  us  take  the  officers  of  your  organization 
who  were  down  there.    What  was  Mr.  Robinson's  occupation  before? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  have  known  him  for  the  last  20  years,  and  it  has 
always  been  the  same. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Chief  engineer  of  construction  of  large  industrial 
work. 

Senator  Johnson.  Not  of  shipping? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  were  connected  personally  with  public 
utilities? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Senator,  you  get  a  wrong  slant  when  you  ask  these 
questions. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  correct  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  not.  Let  me  illustrate  it  this 
way.  The  old  shipbuilding  people  built  a  ship  in  this  way:  They 
went  to  work  and  they  had  an  organization  that  was  comparable, 
perhaps,  to  a  store,  where,  if  Senator  Vardaman  went  right  into  a 
shop  and  said :  "  I  want  you  to  build  me  a  watch,  a  suit  of  clothes, 
cuff  buttons,  a  necktie,  shoes,  some  linen  and  shirts,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing."  You  would  have  to  have  a  tremendous  organization  to 
build  up  all  those  things.  That  is  the  way  the  old  shipbuilders  did, 
and  you  can  not  do  it  that  way  now.  In  those  days  our  economic 
conditions  made  it  necessary.  You  could  not  build  this  new  fleet 
of  ships  that  way  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  had  to  have  a  new  organization? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  You  had  to  have  a  new  idea  and  a  new  method. 

Senator  Johnson.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Where  were  you  going  to  get  the  organization? 
You  could  not  pick  it  out  of  the  shipbuilders,  because  they  were 
brought  up  in  one  way  of  doing  this  thinsr.  They  felt  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  do  it  in  any  other  way.  The  right  place  to  go  was 
to  make  it  a  purely  contractor's  job  as  far  as  possible;  to  eliminate 
the  men  who  built  an  engine;  for  instance,  to  let  the  engine  contract 
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to  an  engine  builder;  to  eliminate  the  boilermaker,  and  let  the  boiler 
contract  to  a  boilermaker;  in  other  words,  to  employ  the  whole  in- 
dustry of  the  country  and  to  send  out  each  part  of  that  vessel  to  the 
man  who  could  do  it  best,  and  then  let  the  contractor  assemble  those 
parts.  That  is  the  new  idea  and  the  new  method  of  building  those 
ships,  and  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  turned  out  in  time. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  it  was  an  untried,  wholly  experimental 
method— — 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Johnson  (continuing).    To  be  undertaken. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Oh  no;  not  at  all.    There  is  not  a  thing  in  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  not  speaking  in  the  direction  of  the  fabri- 
cated ships,  if  you  have  that  "  slant "  on  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No ;  I  do  not  understand  it  that  way,  but  it  is  not 
quite  what  you  say,  because  each  particular  part  would  have  been 
tried  out  and  worked  out. 

Perhaps  a  little  story  of  my  own  foreman  of  shops  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  I  mean.  I  walked  through  with  him  when  this  thing 
first  struck  us,  and  talked  to  him.  He  said,  "  You  can  not  build 
ships  that  way." 

Senator  Johnson.  What  way  did  you  mean? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  so-called  fabricated,  assembling  way.  He  said, 
44  You  can  not  build  ships  that  way."  I  said,  "Andrew,  your  fabri- 
cating shops  are  over  there  [indicating] ;  your  ship  is  over  there. 
You  punch  the  plates,  and  you  bend  them  over  in  that  corner." 
"  Yes,  said  Andrew,  "  that  is  what  I  do."  "  And  a  traveling  crane 
carries  them  over  to  the  ship  and  you  put  them  on.  You  bend  the 
plates  back.  Now,  you  do  not  send  those  plates  back;  they  come 
ready  to  go  on.  Suppose  that  shop  was  a  mile  away."  He  said,  "  I 
do  not  see  why  you  could  not  handle  it  that  way."  I  said,  "  Sup- 
pose the  shop  was  200  miles  away."  He  said,  "  By  gum,  I  think  you 
can."  The  only  experiment  was  in  having  the  snop  200  miles  away 
instead  of  200  yards  away.  In  other  words,  the  thing  is  exactly  of 
having  some  experts  buililing  it  here  [indicating]  and  other  experts 
putting  it  together  yonder. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  was  quite  contrary  to  the  ordinary  method. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes;  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  according  to  new  methods,  so  far  as 
methods  were  concentered  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Not  quite;  it  had  been  tried  out  a  little. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  not  speaking  of  whether  the  fabricated 
ships  are  a  success;  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  my  question.  What  I 
am  trying  to  bring  home  to  you  is  that  it  took  an  entirely  new  or- 
ganization and  new  creation. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Not  a  new  organization.  It  took  a  different  or- 
ganization from  the  shipbuilding  organization.  But  you  had  to 
have  an  old  welded  organization,  one  working  together,  or  you  could 
not  take  the  contractor's  job. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  you  say  the  plates  were  built  a  long  way 
off,  do  you  mean  that  the  American  International  have  anything  to 
dp  with  the  construction  of  the  plates? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  have  the  inspection  of  the  plates;  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  buys  them. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Does  not  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  do 
nil  that  is  essential  in  regard  to  those  outside  parts? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  actual  modus  operandi  there  was  that  we,  the 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  prepared  the  de- 
tail plans;  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  prepared  the 
templates.  It  worked  out  a  tentative  contract  with  the  different 
fabricators.  That  contract  is  then  submitted  to  the  Shipping  Board 
for  its  approval.  They  then  approve  it  or  disapprove  it.  If  they 
approved  it,  then  we  send  our  templates  and  send  our  inspectors  to 
that  plant,  and  we  see  that  the  work  is  there  done  in  accordance 
with  the  templates  and  the  contract.  Then  we  have  our  inspector 
there  to  keep  accurate  measurements,  because  in  a  fabricated  ship 
you  have  got  to  have  the  measurements  right;  the  plates  have  got 
to  come  to  us  right. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  mobilizing  the  industries  of  the  country  for 
this  great  accomplishment,  did  you  mobilize  these  various  institu- 
tions that  construct  the  various  parts? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  mobilized  tliem  in  this  wajr :  By  giving  to  per- 
haps 25  different  fabricating  shops  the  fabricating;  by  giving,  per- 
haps, to  an  engine  man  the  engines;  to  a  boiler  maker  the  boilers;  * 
to  an  anchor  maker  the  contract  for  the  anchors ;  and  to  another  firm 
of  tank  builders  the  contract  for  hatchway  covers. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in 
those  industries  interested  in  the  American  International  or  in  Stone » 
&  Webster? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson.  Or  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation!' 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Not  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  In 
fact,  Robinson  goes  too  far  in  that 

Senator  Johnson.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  sent  one  of  our  friends  down  there  one  day  to 
see  Robinson,  a  man  we  knew,  a  man  who  was  interested  with  ua 
Robinson  said,  "He  is  interested  in  the  American  International;  we 
will  not  have  a  thing  to  do  with  him.  I  won't  buy  a  thing  from 
him,"  and  he  did  not.  The  man  came  back  and  said,  *'  Is  there  really 
a  penalty  on  a  man  being  connected  with  you  ? " 

Senator  Johnson.  What  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not  think  there  is.  But  we  told  Robinson— 
perhaps  we  are  to  blame  for  that,  although  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  much  blame  about  it —  "  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  this  country 
to  know  that  in  tackling  this  job,  no  matter  who  it  is,  we  are  going 
to  run  up  against  a  senatorial  investigation.  Don't  you  do  one  single 
thing  that  you  can  not  spread  on  the  front  page  of  "every  newspaper 
in  the  land,  and  you  be  mighty  careful  about  it."  And  that  is  what 
we  have  really  tried  to  do. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  those  were  your  instructions  to  Robinson? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  were  the  instructions  all  down  the  line. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  is  too  bad  that  he  did  not  follow  your  in- 
structions. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  He  has;  he  has.    We  have  not  done  a  single  thing/ 
we  are  ashamed  of — nothing  we  do  not  want  you  to  know — from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

Senator  Johnson.  We  are  trying  to  ascertain  the  simple  <|iiesti'm  • 
of  what  has  transpired. 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  a  difficult  thing,  Senator.     You  have  here 

pages  and  pages  of  things;  some  of  them  true  and  some  of  them 

biased ;  and  all  sorts  of  impressions.    There  is  only  one  way  to  get 

that  thing  clearly  straight,  and  it  is  a  question  of  whether  you  want 

to  tackle  it.    I  can  bring  down,  as  I  say,  the  individuhl  men  who 

;have  done  all  these  things  and  made  all  these  contracts,  who  are 

.responsible  in  each  case  for  the  individual  acts.     Those  are  tht- 

only  men  who  can  give  you  direct,  first-hand  information,  because 

they  tell  the  other  officers  what  they  have  done  and  -the.  other  offi- 

•cers  approve  that;    If  you  do  that,  then  I  can  take  this  testimony — 

and  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it*  if  you  would  be  glad  to  have  it  done 

jthflt  ivay;  we  will  bring  down  the  individual  men,  and  we  will  go 

ithrough  every  item  of  the  testimony.     We  will  either  say  "Yes; 

<th&t  is  right,"  or  we  will  say  "  No;  that  is  wrong  " — one  of  the  two — 

and  where  we  say  "No;  it  is  wrong,"  we  will  endeavor  to  prove 

;  it  to  you.    But  that  is  going  to  slow  down  our  work  very  materially. 

I  would  be  afraid  if  we  took  a  whole  lot  of  men  and  brought  them 

down  here;  I  do  not  know  what  would  happen  to  the  shops.     God 

kliows:  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson.  We  do  not  propose  to  have  anything  happen 
to  the  shops,  after  the  amount  of  money  we  have  paid.     We  are 
,f«i8t  as  much  interested  as  you  are  in  seeing  that  those  ships  are  con- 
structed. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  If  I  could  say  this  to  you:  "  Let  us  go  on  and  build 
those  ships.  We  are  doing  the  best  we  can.  We  do  not  believe  there 
is  anybody  in  the  country  more  earnest;  we  do  not  believe  there  is 
anvbody  in  the  country  better  able  to  do  it  than  we  are.  We  are 
doing  the  best  we  can.  Let  us  get  the  ships  done,  and  when  the 
22  months  are  over  put  us  in  jail  if  you  want  to;  do  anything  you 
want  to  us,  as  long  as  we  have  got  the  ships;  that  is  all  we  want." 

Senator  Johnson.  I  learned  long  ago  that  the  idea  of  putting 
men  in  jail  had  nothing  to  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Then  don't  condemn  us. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  have  never  had  any  desire  to  put  anybody  in 
jail.  I  do  have  a  desire  to  exploit  anything  that  looks  like  an  ex- 
traordinary and  overwhelming  public  extravagance. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  would  be  completely  in  your  hands.  Let  us 
go-im  and*  build  the  ships;  you  can  do  anything  you  please  to  us. 

Senator  Johnson.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  will  not  put  any- 
body in  jail.  But  we  will  exploit  the  extravagance  if  extravagance 
occurs,  and  we  believe  it  occurs — I  am  giving  you  simply  a  personal 
view — and  I  want  your  ships,  because  I  am  in  earnest  in  this  crisis, 
just  as  you  have  expressed  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  But  you  do  not  want  money  thrown  away? 

Senator  Johnson.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  do  not,  either. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  it  looks  as  if  there  has  been  an  enormous 
and  extraordinary  amount  of  money  thrown  away  in  this  particular 
venture. 

....  Mr.  Baldwin.  I  went  down  through  the  yard  the  other  day — the 
last  time  I  went  through  the  yard — and  the  infernal  thing  was  frozen 
op  tight  from  one  end  to  the  other.  I  walked  right  down  the  water 
front,  and  I  saw  those  men  around  there,  and  it  nearly  made  you 
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cry  to  see  the  way  those  men  were  working.  Ordinarily  you  would 
put  a  steam  shovel  in  there  and  throw  hundreds  of  yards  of  dirt, 
but  here  was  a  man  picking  away  the  ice  and  everything  around  to 
get  foundations  down.  Perhaps  it  was  taking  ten  times  the  labor  it 
ought  to  take  under  ordinary  conditions  to  do  the  work.  That  has 
been  the  real  difficulty.  A  gang  that  ought  to  drive,  say,  50  piles 
a  day,  is  only  driving  20  or  30  because  of  the  weather  conditions 
there  being  such  that  you  can  not  work  under  them.  It  is  the  weather 
that  has  done  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  As  I  understand  it,  the  work  has  not  been  done 
because  of  the  weather? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  work  has  been  done  right  up  to  schedule,  but 
it  has  been  done  at  a  large  cost  because  of  the  weather,  because  of 
the  fact  that  we  had  to  do  it  in  the  winter.  That  is  what  appears 
like  extravagance. 

Senator  Johnson.  There  is  only  one  cure  for  that,  and  that  is 
California. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  tried,  Senator — I  am  from  the  South- — - 

Senator  Ransdell  (interposing).  What  is  the  matter  with  New 
Orleans?    We  have  good  facilities  down  there  and  good  weather. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  My  people  in  Savannah  said,  "  Look  here,  Baldwin, 
why  don't  you  put  the  yard  in  Savannah?"  I  sure  would  like  to 
do  it  if  I  possibly  could,  but  you  could  not  put  the  ships  together 
there  on  a  big  scale.  You  can  put  a  10  or  20  yard  way  almost  any- 
where in  the  country. 

Senator  Johnson.  Will  you  return  to  the  subject  matter^  if  you 
please?  What  is  your  mode  for  letting  the  contracts  for  work  in 
the  yard? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  are  prepared  by  our  officers  and  submitted 
to  the  Fleet  Corporation,  and  if  approved  by  them  that  is  the  end 
of  it;  if  the  Fleet  Corporation  approves  them,  they  are  adopted. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  it  not  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Stone  & 
Webster  organization  to  prepare  for  those  particular  contracts? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Then  those  contracts  are  let  to  other  individuals 
of  outside  organizations,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  are  let  to  people  who  actually  do  that  particu- 
lar type  of  work. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  that  has  been  the  course  you  have  pursued 
of  doing  the  work  within  the  yard,  upon  the  building  of  the  ship- 
yard ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes.  We  have  let  one  men  who  had  a  pile  driver 
drive  the  piles  for  10  ways ;  another  man  who  had  a  pile  driver  drive 
for  the  next  10  ways;  and  let  another  man  the  sewer  work. 

Senator  Johnson.  Let  me  see  if  I  recapitulate  it  correctly,  and  if 
I  do  not,  I  beg  you  correct  me,  of  course. 

This  organization  which  you  have  gotten  together,  which  you  have 
described  here  very  aptly  and,  if  jrou  will  permit  me,  eloquently  here 
to-day,  lets  contracts  for  the  various  units  of  work  that  are  to  be 
done  in  constructing  this  shipyard? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Possibly  not  all  of  them,  but  most  of  them.  ' 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  substantially  all  of  them. 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Those  are  let  to  contractors  who  are  outside  of 
your  particular  organization  or  outside  of  these  three  basic  corpora- 
tions that  form  your  organization? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  contractor,  then,  who  is  a  stranger  to  this 
organization  that  has  been  formed  comes  into  the  yard,  Duilds  his 
particular  unit  and  does  his  particular  work,  and  is  paid  5  per  cent 
for  that  work  f 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  correct? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  correct,  on  the  ways.  I  do  not  know  about 
some  of  the  other  contracts,  but  I  think  substantially. 

Senator  Johnson.  Substantially  all  of  the  contracts? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  it  comes  to  the  building  of  the  ships,  you 
are  given  your  percentage  for  the  fabricating  work  and  the  putting 
of  the  ships  together  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  correct? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  we  are  paid  for.  Possibly,  if 
Senator  Ransdell  will  permit  me — I  am  new  in  this  business  of 
being  investigated 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  think  you  are. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  am,  and  I  do  not  quite  make  myself  clear  all  the 
time. 

Senator  Ransdell.  We  want  to  give  you  every  opportunity.  You 
go  ahead  in  your  own  way.    We  are  giving  you  every  opportunity. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  way  you  have  treated 
me.  As  I  say,  on  the  yard  we  get  no  commission  and  no  percentage, 
and  no  profit  of  any  kind.  When  it  comes  to  the  ships  we  are  paid, 
I  think,  a  minimum  of  $41,000  for  the  smaller  ships  and  a  minimum 
of  $62,500  for  the  larger  ships.  We  are  paid  that  for  building  those 
ships  in  the  yards  and  getting  all  the  fabricating  and  all  the  work 
done.    That  is  where  the  $6,000,000  or  3.3  per  cent  comes  from. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Expressing  the  3.3  per  cent  in  another  way, 
then. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Let  us  pursue  that  now.  So  far  as  the  yard  is 
concerned  private  contractors  under  your  supervision 

Mr.  Baldwin  (interposing).  Construct  the  yard,  under  our  super- 
Vision  and  under  our  plans. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  Government  pays  for  all  of  it,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  5  per  cent  to  those  private  contractors? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Practically,  I  assume,  approximately. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  the  Government  pays  all  of  the  salaries, 
of  course,  of  those  who  are  supervising  in  your  organization  there 
and  who  are  directing  the  work  in  relation  to  Hog  Island.  That 
has  been  stated  so  many  times  it  is  useless  to  state  it  again. 

In  addition  to  that,  when  you  want  any  expert  engineering  service, 
you  go  to  one  of  the  subsidiary  corporations,  Stone  &  Webster,  and 
you  pay  them  their  fee,  plus  100  per  cent,  on  the  theory  that  you  have 
described.    That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  not  quite  correct. 

Senator  Johnson.  All  right. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Not  when  we  want  any  engineering  advice,  because 
we  have  got  plenty  of  that;  but  when  we  want  engineering  advice 
about  some  particular  thing  in  which  that  particular  man  is  most 

*'  Senator  Johnson.  We  will  say  when  you  want  particular  engineer- 
ing advice  about  a  particular  engineering  thing,  then  you  go  to  one 
of  the  employees  of  Stone  &  Webster.  They  furnish  his  services, 
and  the  Government  pays  100  per  cent  upon  his  salary  under  the  sys- 
tem-that  you  have  just  stated? 

•  Mr.  Baldwin.  Senator,  you  state  it  most  charmingly,  but  always 
you  give  just  a  little  twist  to  my  idea.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Johnson.  If  the  facts  do  not  give  the  twist,  I  do  not  want 
to  rive  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  know  you  do  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  Weil,  but  that  is  substantially  accurate,  is  it 
not?    If  it  is  not,  correct  me,  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes;  I  know  you  are,  Senator.  Possibly  you  may 
say  that  that  is  substantially  correct. 

Senator  Johnson.  Then,  we  get  on  to  the  ship  ways,  where  you 
construct,  or  this  organization  construct,  something  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  ship,  really,  because  more  than  50  per  cent  is  constructed 
outside,  and  for  that  construction  of  something  less  than  50  per  cent 
you  are  to  receive  the  fee  that  is  provided  for  by  the  contract.  That 
is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  business,  the  putting 
of  those  ships  together  right  and  the  getting  of  this  flood  of  material 
in  here  from  a  thousand  different  shops. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  "heart"  of  it 
or  not.  I  am  willing  to  grant  it  is,  but  for  all  that  40  per  cent,  or 
less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  putting  the  ship  together,  you  receive 
your  fee. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  we  receive  our  fee  for  the  whole  thing,  for 
having  worked  out  the  organization,  having  supplied  the  organiza- 
tion, having  formulated  all  these  plans,  having  worked  out  all  these 
contracts,  having  distributed  them  all  over  the  country,  having  se- 
lected the  people  who  can  do  those  things  best,  having  had  tnem 
submit  bids,  and  getting  the  lowest  bid  in  every  case,  and  submitting 
that  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  then  seeing  that  all 
those  things  came  to  the  yard  that  we  have  planned  to  receive  them ; 
seeing  that  they  come  in  on  time;  seeing  that  they  get  into  the  ship 
right;  see  that  the  workmen  are  trained.  I  think  we  are  going  to  do 
an  enormous  service  to  the  country  in  training  those  workmen  to 
build  the  ships,  which  we  are  now  doing.  That  is  the  picture  of  what 
we  do  more  than  simply  putting  together  50  per  cent  of  the  ships.  Is 
not  that  more  truly  ltf 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes ;  I  think  you  have  amplified  the  picture,  in 
some  particulars  at  least.  Now,  all  of  this  is  done  under  the  salaries 
that  have  been  mentioned  here  and  with  which  I  assume  you  are 
more  or  less  familiar.    Are  you  familiar  with  the  salaries  paid? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  I  have  not  gone  on  through  that;  that  is  Mr. 
Robinson's  work. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Here  is  a  list  of  them  in  part  4  of  the  hearings; 
you  may  keep  that  book.  That  shows  what  they  were  getting  before 
and  what  they  are  getting  now. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  wonder  what  that  total  works  out. 
-"•  Senator  Johnson.  I  think  there  is  a  total  in  one  of  the  statements 
that  have  been  given:  I  am  not  clear  just  in  which  volume  it  is. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  But  the  real  answer  to  that  i#  that  you  could  not 
have  collected  that  body  of  men  there  without  paying  them  those 
'salaries;  you  could  not  have  collected  them  in  any  other  way.    That 
i  is  the  real  answer  to  that. 

. .  Senator  Johnson.  That  is,  you  could  not  have  collected  a  body  of 
men  who  would  have  let  the  contracts  and  been  overseeing  the  work 
without  paying  them  those  particular  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Oh,  take  it  all  down  through  the  list.  You  can  get 
this  man  or  that  man  or  some  other  man  at  a  lower  price,  but  you 
take  it  all  down  through  the  list  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  have  gotten  together  that  organization  with  any  less 
money. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  indulged  in  any  estimate  as  the  total 
cost  of  this  shipyard  f 

Mr.  Baldwin.  1  think  possibly  it  may  run  to  double  what  we 
thought  in  the  beginning  it  might  cost  during  the  summer.  If  it 
*tioes,  that  is  the  reason  I  wanted  to  bring-out  my  sfgtqnent  ttu£-€$e& 
1  if  it  cost  double  what  we  contemplated  in  our  first  plans  that  would 
only  mean  that  your  ships  were  costing  perhaps  $4t  more  than  the 
average  price  that  the  Snipping  Board  was  paying  for  other  ships 
without  the  yard,  and  then  you  would  have  the  yarcL 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  mean  for  fabricated  ships? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  For  the  steel  ships  that  they  let  their  contracts  for, 
of  which  there  is  a  list  in  the  book  here. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  mean  for  the  fabricated  ships? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  All  steel  ships  for  which  they  have  made  contracts. 
The  average  price  is  stated  in  their  table  as  $166  per  ton,  and  that 
is  without  the  cost  of  the  yard.  The  7,500-ton  ships  on  this  basis 
would  cost  $170. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  includes  the  price  of  the  yard? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  would  include  the  cost  of  the  yard  in  that  case, 
if  we  had  gone  on  with  the  original  contract  for  200  ships  for  whi^Ji 
the  yard  was  planned.  The  change  from  200  ships  to  50  ships  of  the 
smaller  type  and  80  of  the  larger  type  would  increase  that  cost  per 
ton 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  I  have  not  figured  that  out  and  I  have  not 
kept  it  in  my  mind,  but  you  can  easily  see.  The  original  contract 
was  for  1,500,000  tons,  and  it  has  been  now  reduced  to  935,000 
tons.  But  you  must  not  forget  that  when  you  get  through  with  that 
and  have  charged  up  and  amortized  all  that  cost  of  plant  you  have 
then  got  the  biggest  and  best  shipbuilding  plant  in  the  world  to  go 
on  with  as  long  as  you  want  to  go. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  your  company  owns  the  land  yet  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  own  the  land. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  suppose  vou  get  through  with  your  con- 
tract; on  what  terms  will  you  sell  the  land  to  the  Government? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  At  cost;  exactly  what  it  cost  us.  That  is  the  con- 
tract. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  you  get  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  cost  in  the 
meantime? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  As  rental  for  the  land;  yes.  The  object  of  that  was 
this:  The  Government  said  they  did  not  have  any  right — I  think 
the  Shipping  Board  said,  "  We  have  not  any  right  to  commandeer 
land  or  anything  of  that  Kind.  You  go  and  get  it  under  an  option." 
We  did  so.  Then  they  said,  "  You  buy  that  land."  And  they  have 
made  us  give  them  a  bond  on  that  land  to  see  that  we  do  not  steal 
any  of  the  Government's  money.  If  you  think  we  steal  any  money, 
there  is  the  land. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  given  bond  that  you  will  agree  to  con- 
vey that  land  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  have  already  put  it  under  bond,  to  guarantee 
the  Government  against  our  stealing  any  of  the  Government's  money. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  was  one  statement  you  made  a  moment 
ago  that  did  not  strike  me  exactly  right  as  a  comparison  of  prices, 
i  ou  say  it  is  costing  the  Government,  I  think,  $166  a  ton  for  most  of 
those  ships,  but  the  men  who  build  the  ships  and  get  those  prices  for 
them  invest  their  own  money  and  their  own  capital  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  investing  it;  while  in  your  case  the  Government  is  fur- 
nishing all  the  improvements  as  you  go  along.  So  it  would  hardly  be 
a  fair  comparison,  would  it? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  hardly  think  that  is  auite  right 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  as  to  all  yards. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  in  most  of  the  cases  the  Government  has 
advanced  a  good  deal  of  money  for  the  yards  as  well  as  for  the  ships. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  has  in  some  cases.  Of  course,  those  other  two 
companies,  the  Submarine  Boat  and  the  Merchants,  are  operating  ion 
practically  the  same  basis  as  yourselves? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  You  might  perhaps  put  it  another  way.  The  origi- 
nal estimated  cost — we  submitted  a  cost;  we  thought  it  would  prob- 
ably be  about  $160  a  ton,  but  that  was  based  on  not  knowing  exactly 
what  the  steel  prices  would  be.  The  controversy  was  going  on  then 
and  we  could  not  tell  what  the  price  would  be.  When  that  was  all 
.settled  and  adjusted  and  we  knew  what  prices  would  have  to  be  paid, 
Admiral  Capps  and  ourselves  sat  down  and  figured  that  out,  and  the 
Admiral  said:  "I  don't  believe  that  ship  is  going  to  cost  you  over 
$142  on  an  average,  and  that  is  my  estimate,  and  I  want  you  to  put 
it  in  the  contract."  "  Well,"  we  said,  "  we  don't  know  about  that, 
but  if  you  will  undertake  to  furnish  us  with  the  material  at  these 
figures  you  have  named,  and  if  wages  will  remain  the  same  and  do 
hot  advance,  why  then,  yes,  we  will  agree  with  you  on  that;  but  if 
the  costs  of  material  advance  and  wages  advance,  then,  of  course,  * 
something  must  be  added  to  the  estimate."  That  estimate  was  $142, 
and  that  is  perhaps  a  figure  comparable  with  what  you  have  in  your 
mind. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  can  readily  see  what  I  am  getting  at-  There 
is  a  difference  between  the  case  whore  a  shipbuilding  yard  advances 
its  own  capital  and  simply  gets  a  price  for  the  work  and  the  case  of 
a  yard  where  the  Government  advances  all  the  money  for  the  ma- 
terial and  labor  and  everything.  "  ... ; ; 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  can  hardly  compare  the  two.  What  I 
wanted  to  ask — and  this  is  only  for  my  own  information — is,  Has 
the  Government  fixed  the  price  of  the  material,  steel? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  say  the  Government  fixed  it;  I  do  not  know  when 
the  Government  fixed  it,  but  it  is  $65  a  ton,  I  understand;  and  I 
understand  the  Government  did  fix  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  it  before? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Why,  steel  was  selling  just  before  that,  on  the 
market  generally,  at  something  like — Oh,  it  had  got  up  to  $120  a  ton. 

Senator  Neuson.  Is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes;  it  would  average  as  high  as  $200  a  ton  for 
•ted. 

•    Senator  Nelson.  So  the  Government  has  fixed  a  price  of  $65  a 
ton,  and  that  is  what  you  are  getting  it  at? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Getting  it  at  $65  a  ton. 

Senator  Nelson.  Has  the  Government  fixed  the  price  of  other 
materials,  the  timber  for  instance? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  fixed  the  price,  but 
they  are  buying:  it  all — yes;  the  Shipping  Board  named  a  definite 

1)rice  they  would  pay  for  the  lumber,  and  they  are  supplying  all  the 
umber.    They  are  supplying  all  the  piles,  and  some  of  them  are 
horrors,  but  they  are  doing  the  best  the#y  can,  of  course. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Felton,  the  president  of  a  great  western  rail- 
road, says  in  his  report  here  that  a  good  many  of  those  piles  that 
were  driven  there  were  bad  piles,  poor  piles,  and  ought  not  to  be 
used. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  certainly  are  bad;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that.    But  I  presume  the  difficulty  there  was  this 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  very  inferior  piles,  a  great  many  of 
them.  > 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  greneral  average  was  very  poor,  but  it  does  n6t 
make  so  very  much  difference,  because  they  go  entirely  in  the  foun- 
dations. Piles  that  are  driven  for  wharves  have  to  be  better  piles, 
and  we  are  selecting  out  the  wharf  piles.  Then,  another  selection 
has  been  made  once  or  twice;  they  wanted  to  send  a  good  many  piles 
abroad,  and  they  have  in  some  cases  taken  lighter  loads  from  piles 
intended  for  us,  dumped  them  out  on  the  wharfs,  sorted  them  out, 
and  perhaps  out  of  a  couple  of  hundred  piles  they  would  pick  out  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  nice,  long  piles  for  shipment  abroad.  That  has 
tended  to  delay  and  tended  to  cut  down  the  quality  of  those  we  got. 
But  you  can  not  get  such  a  quantity  of  piles  and  get  really  good 
selected  piles  right  at  the  moment;  you  have  got  to  take  some  inferior 
stuff. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  ask  you  another  thing — and  this  is  simply 
exposing  my  own  ignorance.    Do  you  use  cement  piling  for  the  ways? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes;  some  of  them.     One  set  of  ways  that  is  as 
near  the  center  as  we  could  get  them,  is  being  built  entirely  of  cement, 
and  the  piling  is  cement.    You  would  be  interested  to  go  up  there 
and  see  that.  Senator :  the  piling  itself  is  cement. 
-••Senator  Nelson.  Reinforced  with  steel? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  Not  the  piling;  the  piling  is  just  simply  to  bear  the 
weight.  But  the  ways  themselves  are  reinforced  with  steeL  There 
are  two  objects  in  that ;  one  was  that  they  could  not  get  enough 
wooden  piles  to  handle  the  job  with,  and  we  were  afraid  we  would 
not  get  them  on  time. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Baldwin,  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  teap 
:  those  ordinary  wooden  piles  with  cement.    Do  you  put  a  covering  of 
cement  over  them  ?  f; 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No:  the  concrete  piling  is  all  concrete,  all-the:w*y 
down.  ••"« 

Senator  Ransdell.  1  understand;  but  when  you  drive  the  wooden 
piles  down "      » 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  simply  cap  it  with  wood. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  labor  condition  there  now  ?  Can  you 
get  all  the  labor  you  need?  .r  ?•»•"* 

'■'    Mr.  Baldwin.  We  can  get  plenty  of  labor  that  is  rather  inefficient. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  does  it  come  from  mostly  ?  » ' 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Why,  in  the  beginning  it  came  in  all  over.  Now 
they  bring  out  about  10,000  from  the  city;  there  are  about  5,000  or 
6,000  that  live  on  the  place,  and  the  other  5,000  come  from  other 
places  around  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  housing  facilities  now  for  about  5<0OG f 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  need  how  much  more? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  are  contemplating  there  5,000;  but  those  are 
just  poor  barracks,  and  when  you  come  to  get  your  expert  men — your 
riveters  and  iron  and  steel  men — they  are  not  willing  to  live  in  that 
sort  of  place.  They  have  to  have  better  housing.  That  is  where  the 
real  trouble  is  coming. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  would  that  delay  matters — to  have  to 
build  houses  for  them? 

Mr.  Baldwin,  That  depends  upon  what  somebody  else  is  going  to 
do.  It  would  depend  upon  that  housing  problem,  which  is  very  vital. 
We  shall  have  about  the  1st  of  August  next  a  peak  load  of  29,000 
men  in  the  yard — about  10,000  of  them  working  as  helpers  to  bring 
the  stuff  to  the  ships  and  about  19,000  working  on  the  ships  as  steel 
workers. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  the  yard? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  In  the  yard. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  will  do  assembling? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes.  When  we  get  this  peak  load  they  will  not  be 
satisfied.  The  laboring  men,  the  helpers,  the  10,000  men,  will  live  in 
the  barracks. 

Senator  Nelson.  A  good  deal  of  your  work  is  fabricated,  so  that  a 
large  part  of  the  steel  plates  are  fabricated  before  they  come  to 
your  yard? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Everything  possible  is  done  in  that  way,  but  you 
can  not  carry  very  big  pieces  on  account  of  the  cars. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  rest  of  the  work  you  will  do  there? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  will  do  it  there:  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  also  assemble  the  parts  of  the  ship? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  will  you  be  able  to  work  more  than  one 
shift  there? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  We  will  do  some  night  work.  We  have  got  a  fab- 
ricating shop  there,  a  large  shop,  for  our  shipways.  We  have  ma- 
chine shops  and  everything^  based  on  a  10-way  yard.  In  other  words, 
we  have  equipment  to  build  in  that  yard  about  what  you  would 
build  in  a  10-way  yard. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  you  will  do  this  fabricating? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Where  we  will  fabricate  them  and  fit  parts  of  the 
vessel ;  where  we  will  fit  parts  that  are  shipped  there  that  are  wrong 
or  do  other  work  in  an  emergency. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  of  course  you  could  not  make  boilers  and 
engines? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Oh,  no;  we  could  not  do  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Simply  the  frames  and  the  plates? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Where  does  your  labor  live  now,  Mr.  Bald- 
win? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  about  10,000  live  in  Philadelphia,  about 
5,000  at  the  plant,  and  about  5,000  scattered  around  within  two  or 
three  miles. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  are  the  transportation  facilities  for  labor 
from  the  suburbs  of  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  are  getting  a  little  better  now;  they  were 
very  bad  in  the  beginning. 

Senator  Nelson.  Could  not  the  Government  or  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  do  something  to  cure  that  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  they  are  helping. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  they  not  build  additional  street  car  lines  to 
bring  them  down  ? 

Mr.  Bald\vin.  I  think  that  is  being  done. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  can  be  done  quicker  than  building  houses, 
can  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes;  that  will  help  tremendously. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  naturally  men  who  have  families  prefer  to 
live  in  town 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  would  rather  live  in  town  if  they  can  get 
quick  transportation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Rather  than  live  out  there  in  no  man's  land? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  If  they  can  get  quick  transportation. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this,  that  they  can 
help  you  out  and  expedite  your  work  fully  as  much  by  giving  you 
better  transportation  facilities  as  speedily  as  possible — that  they  can 
give  you  help  in  that  direction  sooner  than  they  can  by  building 
nouses? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes;  I  think  they  will  have  to  do  both.  Mr. 
Holden  has  just  arranged,  or  arranged  a  while  ago,  with  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  to  double-track  a  certain  line  there  which  has 
been  single  tracked  up  to  this  time.  That  is  just  about  done  now, 
and  that  helps  the  movement  of  trains  tremendously. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  they  try  to  run  trains  so  as  to  meet  the  labor 
conditions? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes;  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  running  very 
nicely  now.    In  the  beginning  we  had  some  little  difficulty. 
'  Senator  Nelson.  What  about  street  car  facilities? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  where  the  trouble  is.  They  run  down  to  a 
point  somewhere  outside  the  yard.  I  think  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  is  going  to  help  them.  They  have  agreed  to  build  into 
the  yard  a  double-track  line,  and  they  can  handle  about  10,000  people 
if  they  can  get  the  cars.  But,  like  a  good  many  other  people  nowa- 
days, they  have  not  any  money,  so  I  believe  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  or  some  other  agency  expects  to  advance  them  money 
for  100  cars,  which  are  now  under  construction. 

Senator  Nelson.  Would  not  that  be  as  good  an  investment  as  the 
buildings? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  it  would ;  it  is  better  than  the  buildings,  but 
it  does  not  quite  fill  the  whole  bill. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  I  can  see  that. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  When  those  cars  come — and  they  will  be  coming  in 
August  1 — that  will  ease  that  situation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  possible  to  get  the  necessary  cars  for  the 
street-car  line,  provided  the  necessary  funds  are  furnished  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  they  are  already  ordered. 

Senator  Nelson.  By  the  company? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  By  the  company,  with  the  promise  on  somebody's 
part,  that  the  money  would  be  forthcoming.  That  is  my  impression: 
that  is  a  mere  matter  of  hearsay.  I  was  just  told  they  had  arranged 
that 

There  is  still  another  method  of  transportation,  and  that  is  by 
steamer,  which  we  used  until  the  ice  blocked  the  river.  The  moment 
the  ice  is  out  of  the  river  we  will  have  two  or  three  steamers  to  bring 
people  down  the  river. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  ask  you  another  thing — I  have  not  been 
up  there,  you  know.  When  you  have  your  ship  constructed  so  it  i9 
ready  for  launching,  can  you  get  it  into  deep  water  in  the  Delaware 
River  without  doing  any  dredging  in  front? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No  dredging  in  front  at  all;  we  are  right  on  the 
channel.  That  is  the  reason  we  located  there.  There  is  dredghig  to 
do,  but  that  is  in  what  we  call  the  outfitting  basin.  That  is  the  lower 
end,  where  the  piers  are.  The  vessel  is  launched,  and  it  takes  two  or 
three  weeks  more  to  fit  her  out,  and  we  want  to  launch  her  just  as 
soon  as  we  can. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  want  to  launch  her  before  you  put  the  boilers 
and  engines  in? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  I  think  so.  Then  that  vessel  is  launched  and 
towed  right  around  to  the  end  to  our  outfitting  dock,  where  there  is  a 
heavy  crane,  and  that  heavy  crane  ppts  in  the  heavy  pieces — the 
engines  and  boilers.  Then  she  goes  around  and  is  tied  up  to  one  of 
the  long  series  of  docks  there — long  docks — about  1,000  feet  long. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  your  shipways  under  roof? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  they  are  not  under  roof. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  out  in  the  open? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  are  in  the  open. 

Senator  Nelson.  Would  not  that  interfere  with  working  in  bad 
weather? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Not  in  the  summer  time;  but  in  the  wintertime  it 
will  be  slow.  But  you  could  not  put  roofs  on  them.  At  the  New 
York  shipyard  we  have  most  of  ours  under  roof  there;  but  most  of 
the  ways  in  the  country  are  open. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  How  many  men  will  you  have  employed  when 
you  are  at  the  maximum  of  your  whole  50  ways? 

Mr-  Baldwin.  From  29,000  to  30,000. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  what  you  meant  by  the  "  peak  "? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  will  be  the  peak  of  employment. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  say  you  have  laid  the  keels  of  some  ships! 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Laid  them  this  morning  and  bolted  them  together. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  One  this  morning.    We  have  got  12  ways 

Senator  Nelson.  When  can  you  get  the  first  of  those  ships  in  the 
water  ready  for  Government  use? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  can  tell  you  that  in  a  general  way;  I  can  not  give 
you  the  exact  date.  Here  is  our  figure.  If  you  take  for  expert  ship- 
workers  100  per  cent  theoretical  efficiency,  we  have  assumed  that 
after  considerable  practice  in  that  yard  and  after  turning  off  two  or 
three  litters  of  these  ships,  we  will  possibly  be  able  to  approach  60 
per  cent  efficiency  with  our  men.  We  do  not  anticipate  getting  be- 
yond that,  because  it  takes  years  of  training  to  get  much  better  than 
that  We  then  started  off  with  the  idea  that  on  the  first  ship  they 
would  build,  their  efficiency  would  only  be  40  per  cent  of  that  60  per 
cent.  Then  on  the  second  ship  it  will  be  45  per  cent  of  their  60  per 
cent,  going  up  5  per  cent  with  each  lot  of  ships  until  they  reach  about 
their  60  per  cent  efficiency. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  you  are  just  beginning  what  I  might  call 
your  shipbuilding? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Just  beginning. 

Senator  Nelson.  Of  course,  heretofore  you  had  practically  all  the 
work  let  to  subcontractors? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  have  done  the  work? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  are  you  going  to  continue  doing  that? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  will  go  on  with  the  yard;  the  subcontractors 
will  go  on  building  the  yard,  but  we  will  do  the  ships.  The  force  on 
the  ships  is  directly  under  us. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  the  building  of  the  ships  is  your  work? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  building  of  the  ships  is  ours. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  assembling  and  launching  and  everything  is 
done  directly  under  you? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Directly  under  us  and  directly  by  us. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  do  you  expect  to  have  that  work  done,  by 
the  piece  or  day  work  or  both  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  If  we  can  work  out  a  piece-work  system  we  would 
rather  do  it  that  way. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  would  find  that  more  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  what  we  have  done  at  our  New  York  yard, 
and  some  of  our  riveters  there  pick  up  $10  or  $12  a  day  sometimes. 
I  think  we  will  do  it  that  way  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  beginning 
we  shall  probably  find  that  will  tend  to  inefficiency,  so  we  may  begin 
with  just  day's  wages  and  then  gradually  pick  out  our  good  men 
whom  it  will  pay  to  put  on  piece  work. 

Sen  a 'or  Nelson.  Are  you  taking  any  pains  to  instruct  your  men? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  have  a  shop  there,  building  a  ship,  and  we  are 
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training  young  men  to  come  in  from  various  trades.  We  take  a 
building  riveter  and  train  him  for  a  ship  riveter.  One  of  the  essen- 
tial features  of  that  yard  is  that  every  man  coming  in  there  will  go 
right  straight  to  his  job;  he  will  not  drive  4  different  kinds  of  rivets 
or  10  different  kinds  of  rivets.  He  will  drive  one  kind  of  rivet  every 
time,  and  so  he  will  get  expert. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  he  ought  to  learn  how  to  drive  that  one  rivet 
very  quickly. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nel30n.  That  riveting  is  done  in  gangs  of  three,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes ;  a  heater,  a  tosser,  and  riveter. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  if  you  confine  the  gang  to  one  particular 
class  of  rivets 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  can  teach  them  quicker. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  can  teach  the  riveter  very  quickly  to  do  that 
one  piece  of  work? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  did  not  state  just  how  soon  you  would 
have  the  ships  ready  for  the  service  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  contract  provides  that  the  first  lot  of  25  ships 
shall  come  off  in  13£  months  trom  the  contract  date.  That  would 
bring  it  to  November  1.    That  is  the  first  lot  of  25  ships. 

Senator  Nelson.  Will  they  be  ready  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  will  be  ready  tor  delivery  to  the  Government 
i  hen.  Our  schedule  shows  that  probably  a  third  of  those  boats  will 
come  off  before  the  time,  about  a  third  of  them  within  a  day  or  two 
either  way,  and  about  a  third  of  them  a  little  later,  the  average  being 
on  that  date. 

Senator  Ransdell.  So  you  have  every  reason  to  think  you  will 
have  25  ships  on  or  about  the  1st  day  of  November  next? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir;  and  52  snips  before  the  first  of  the  year. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Before  the  1st  of  January? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson,   i  ou  mean  52  in  all  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Fifty-two  in  all  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  do  you  people  feel  about  this  fabricated 
ship?  We  have  had  more  or  less  testimony  here  saying  that  the  fab- 
ricated ship  was  not  a  practicable  proposition  at  all. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  My  friend  Cotton,  whose  testimony  I  read  with 
great  interest,  started  off  by  saying,  "I  don't  know  a  thing  about 
ships,"  and  he  proceeded  to  prove  it,  and  proved  it  very  thoroughly. 
I  remember  his  presenting  the  picture  to  you,  that  this  ship  was 
something  like  a  great  skyscraper  laid  on  its  side.  ButI  think  he 
said  in  the  beginning  he  did  not  know  anything  about  it.  And  then 
he  said  that  the  lines  were  all  straight,  and  that  the  stern  was  square, 
and  somebody  said,  "  Just  like  a  scow?  "  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  just  like 
a  scow."  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  look  at  that  ship  you 
can  not  tell  it  from  any  other  ship.  It  has  exactly  the  same  contours 
and  the  same  outlines  and  everything  excepting  that  the  deck  lines 
are  straight  and  not  curved.  That  is  the  only  thing  you  will  notice 
in  looking  at  the  ship.  The  shape  of  the  bulwarks,  of  course,  is  not 
straight.  But  you  do  not  see  all  the  deck  lines.  The  stern  is  high, 
and  then  it  goes  down  to  the  deck;  then  the  amidships  section  is 
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one  story  higher;  then  it  comes  down  to  the  deck  again,  and  the  bows 
are  higher,  so  they  will  take  the  waves. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  think  they  are  as  steady  and  seaworthy 
as  the  old-style  ship  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  think  they  are,  and  we  were  very  much  sur- 
prised  

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  the  bottom  a  little  different? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  bottom  is  flat. 

Senator  Nelson.  Isn't  it  flat  in  the  other  ships? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  In  some  few,  but  not  many.  They  were  getting 
flatter  and  flatter.  We  were  very  much  surprised  when  Mr.  Ferris 
submitted  this  design.  He  designed  the  boat  in  the  whole,  and 
turned  it  over  to  us  to  design  the  parts  and  work  them  out  He  sub- 
mitted a  perfectly  square  midship  section.  Ordinarily,  you  know, 
the  deck  has  a  camber  from  the  center  to  the  sides,  so  tne  water  will 
run  off.  The  old  shipbuilders  said,  "  Why,  you  can  not  do  that  at 
all ;  you  can  not  have  that  flat."  They  said,  "  We  can  not  do  it ;  we 
never  have  done  it."  I  said,  "  Yes,  you  have.  There  is  a  battleship 
with  a  perfectly  flat  deck.  Why  did  you  build  that  flat?"  "  Why/' 
they  said, "  we  had  to."  I  said,  "  Is  there  any  objection  to  it?"  No. 
there  was  no  objection ;  the  deck  was  flat  on  the  battleship.  "  Then," 
I  said,  "  build  this  one  that  way."  They  said,  "All  right,  we  will 
build  it  that  way."  That  was  the  old  shipbuilder  speaking;  that  is 
his  point  of  view. 

When  we  talked  about  the  shear  he  said,  "Why,  they  must  have 
shear,"  but  he  came  to  the  conclusion  he  could  build  them  straight. 
Then,  the  sides  of  the  boat  ordinarily  tumble  in  a  little  towards  the 
top;  I  do  not  know  why,  unless  when  a  wave  hits  it  it  affords  less 
resistance.  They  said  at  once  that  of  course  that  ought  not  to  make 
so  much  difference.  Then  they  said  we  could  have  a  flat  bottom, 
with  just  a  circular  bilge  on  one  side.  So  that  midship  section  is 
a  perfect  rectangle,  with  just  a  circular  bilge. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  a  ship  constructed  in  that  manner  as  safe  at 
sea  in  a  storm?     Is  it  not  more  apt  to  roll ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  the  verdict  of  our  shipbuilders,  and  that  is 
where  some  of  their  value  comes  in.  We  took  that  down  to  the 
Government  testing  tank  here  in  Washington,  where  we  test  all  our 
models  of  every  kind.  Our  shipbuilding  people  scratched  their  heads 
and  said,  "I  clon't  know  what  it  is  going  to  do."  But,  curiously 
enough,  that  boat  at  slow  speeds — take  the  Unknot  boat;  at,  say, 
8  knots,  it  runs  about  the  same  speed  and  with  the  same  power  as  a 
boat  of  the  same  size  built  upon  the  old-fashioned  model,  but  when 
it  comes  up  to  its  full  speed,  say,  10£  knots,  it  actually  runs  better. 
It  runs  faster  with  the  same  power,  or  runs  at  the  same  speed  with 
less  power. 

WTiat  we  have  had  to  do  in  that  boat  is  this :  We  have  had  to  take 
structural  steel  and  built  it  with  that.  A  ship  ordinarily  takes  what 
they  call  "ship  shapes,"  which  is  not  steel  like  that  used  in  a  modern 
skyscraper.  But  there  were  very  few  rolls  in  the  country  that  could 
roll  that,  because  we  never  built  very  many  ships  before.  Wedid  not 
have  enough  rolls  in  the  country  to  roll  those  shapes,  so  we  said,  "  We 
will  have  to  roll  the  same  shapes  that  go  into  tall  buildings."  Of 
course  you  can  not  bend  those,  so  you  have  to  have  heavier  beams  to 
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t  the  same  strength  that  you  would  get  with  the  ship  shapes.  So 
this  boat  will  probably  weigh  10  per  cent  more  than  a  boat  of  the 
6ame  carrying  capacity  built  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 

Here  is  one  more  advantage  I  have  not  touched  on  before :  When 
that  boat  is  building  our  New  York  shipbuilders  are  going  into  that 
boat;  they  are  going  to  study  that  boat;  they  are  going  to  see  every- 
thing that  is  done — check  up  every  error;  check  up  everything  that  is 
in  it — and  when  we  get  through  with  this  ship  we  will  be  prepared  to 
say  to  the  Government,  "  If  you  want  boats  that  will  be  built  a  little 
slower,  we  can  handle  them  with  a  better  model  than  this,  a  lighter 
boat."  And  we  will  probably  be  prepared  to  build  for  you  a  ship 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  built  in  England.  That  is  the  commercial 
aspect  of  this  yard  if  we  can  put  it  through  that  way. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  do  you  reason  that  you  can  do  it  cheaper 
than  they  would  in  England  ?    That  is  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  a  long  tale;  perhaps  I  can  put  it  in  a  few 
words.  This  country  is  preeminent  in  supplying  the  needs  of  people 
by  quantity  manufacturing  of  all  kinds,  which  they  demand  and  which 
can  be  produced  in  quantity.  The  first  thing  we  did  that  amounted 
to  anytning  in  manufacturing  was  the  production  of  a  machine  tool, 
machine  tools  of  various  kinds,  because  our  wages  were  high  and  we 
had  to  have  tools  to  do  the  work.  So  we  produced  machine  tools 
better  and  cheaper  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  we  have 
been  supplying  England  and  France  with  machine  tools  that  they 
use  over  there  now  to  make  their  shells.  We  have  done  that  because 
of  our  expert  mechanics  and  because  of  the  necessity  and  because  of 
the  quantity  of  the  demand.  We  did  that  same  thing  when  it  came 
to  agricultural  machinery.  We  have  reduced  that  to  a  science,  until 
we  can  turn  them  out  in  wholesale  quantities  and  sell  them  in  Russia, 
in  Africa,  and  everywhere  else. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  Mr.  Ford  did  it  with  the  automobile. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Ford  did  it  with  the  automobile,  because  we  first 
worked  out  the^machine  tools  with  which  he  could  do  it.  We  have 
had  the  same  thing  in  Waltham  watches  and  Singer  sewing  machines. 
That  is  the  one  thing  in  which  America  is  preeminent — the  manufac- 
ture of  tools  and  utensils  of  various  kinds  in  large  quantities  and 
cheaply. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  by  standardizing? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Standardizing  and  simplifying. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  you  are  going  to  apply  those  same  general 
methods  to  shipbuilding? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  same  general  methods  are  now  being  applied 
in  what  we  call  the  fabricated  ship. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  will  have  the  same  parts  and  the  same  pieces 
for  every  3,500-ton  ship  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  take  it  your  company  has  absolute  confidence 
in  this  fabricated  ship? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  what  these 
critics  have  been  saying  about  the  fabricated  ship? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  There  is  not  anything  new  in  it.  Senator  Ransdell, 
I  go  to  you  and  say,  "  You  have  been  building  boilers  all  your  life. 
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Will  you  build  me  a  boiler?"    "  Yes,  I  will  build  you  a  good  boiler." 


me  with  this?"  and  you  say,  "  Yes,  I  have  been  doing  it  all  my  life.1 
You  three  gentlemen  may  never  have  dealt  together  before,  but  when 
I  bring  those  three  things  together  I  am  not  experimenting.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  ship;  we  are  not  experimenting  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  use  turbines  in  these  ships? 
;  Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  are  simply  congregating  together  the  very 
btest  material  made  by  the  best  manufacturers  that  you  can  find  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  best  material  and  the  strongest  and  ablest  men. 
It  is  men  that  do  these  things,  after  all. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  think  that  under  this  system,  after  the 
war  is  over  and  times  become  normal,  we  will  be  able  to  compete  with 
England  in  shipbuilding? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  we  will,  sir.    That  is  our  hope. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  have  had  that  vague  impression,  and  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  bought  that  land.  We 
toki  Gen.  Goethals  that.  We  told  Admiral  Capps  that,  that  we 
hoped  ultimately  to  be  able  to  own  that  yard  ourselves  and  to  build 
merchant  ships  for  the  world  in  it.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  first  call."  "  Yes,"  we  said,  "  that  is  true.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment wants  it  it  can  take  it."  If  the  Government  does  not  want 
it,  then  we  appraise  the  stuff  that  goes  in  the  yard,  everything  that 
the  Government  has  put  there,  and  then  we  have  the  second  right,  if 
we  want  it,  of  buying  that  material  and  everything  at  its  appraised 
value.  If  we  do  not  want  that  material,  which  is  probably  incon- 
ceivable, then  the  Government  can  remove  whatever  of  its  property 
it  wants  to,  and  the  land  remains  ours. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  would  not  pay? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  would  not  pay  them  for  a  moment;  it  ought 
to  be  a  shipyard. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  is  optional  with  the  Government? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  Government  can  go  on  building  ships  there  for 
20"ve«rMf  it  wants  to. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  do  not  think  the  Government  can  con- 
duct a  great  plant  like  that,  do  you,  Mr.  Baldwin? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  a  very  moot  question.  Senator,  whether  the 
Government  is  better  capable  of  handling  the  thing  than  a  private 
corporation. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  think  the  Government  could  take  over 
this  plant  there  and  conduct  it  now? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  If  you  ask  my  own  honest  opinion,  I  would  hate  to 
see  them  try  it.  I  believe  they  would  find  difficulty  in  handling  it  as 
well  as  a  private  organization  would  handle  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  you  think  if  this  committee  is  to  obtain 
all  the  information  that  is  necessary  to  lead  it  to  an  accurate  con- 
clusion as  to  the  cost  of  conducting  this  plant,  constructing  it,  etc., 
the  only  way  they  can  get  it  is.  as  you  suggest,  by  bringing  these  sub- 
contractors in,  the  men  who  did  the  work?     You  do  not  think  it 
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would  be  altogether  fair  for  the  Congress  to  take  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Piez,  Mr.  Hurley,  Admiral  Rousseau,  and  Mr.  Felton,  who  is  an  ex- 
pert in  railroad  management?  Do  you  think  that  is  not  altogether 
the  fair  and  proper  way  to  ascertain  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  you  want  to  make  up  your  mind  that  a  lot 
of  what  they  have  said  is  true.  They  have  tried  to  give  you  all  the 
picture  possible,  but  it  is  not  quite  all  the  picture. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  think  a  man  like  Mr.  Piez,  who  has 
had  great  experience  in  conducting  large  enterprises  of  this  character, 
and  Mr.  Hurley  and  Mr.  Felton,  who  is  a  great  railroad  man,  would 
be  as  capable  of  finding  out  the  facts  as  almost  anvbody? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  those  men  are  men  of  ability  and  men  of 
sane,  sound  judgment  and  first-class  men;  but  when  it  comes  to  an 
opinion  on  a  construction  job  our  people  have  been  doing  it  all  their 
lives.  Mr.  Piez  has  not,  nor  has  Mr.  Hurley.  They  may  have  had 
contact  with  it,  but  they  have  not  been  doing  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  So  the  only  way  we  can  get  the  facts  is  to  over- 
look those  men?  They  will  do  us  no  good?  They  can  not  help  us? 
We  must  go  on  and  investigate  the  details  through  the  men  who  have 
done  the  work? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  I  will  not  say  that.  I  say,  give  due  weight  to 
whatever  you  have  heard. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  not  think  the  plan  you  have  outlined 
is  practically  impossible  for  the  Congress  to  follow? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  the  only  way  I  could  answer  definitely  all 
of  your  detailed  questions  which  you  might  like  to  ask. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  there  not  men,  engineers  and  builders, 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  it,  who  could  go  and  make  an  investi- 
gation and  inform  the  Congress  really  more  accurately  than  we  could 
get  it  ourselves  from  these  men  that  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Senator,  you  bring  an  idea.  If  you  could  pick  out 
four  or  five  or  more,  any  number,  of  men  who  had  themselves  un- 
dertaken large  contract  jobs  and  who  knew  all  the  difficulties,  and 
would  say  to  them,  "Now,  go  down  to  that  yard  and  sit  there  for 
two  weeks" — and  don't  let  them  get  away  before  two  weeks,  be- 
cause it  will  take  them  that  long  to  find  out  anything — "  and  then 
come  back  and  tell  us  whether  there  has  been  any  real  extravagance 
in  that  yard  or  not,"  that  would  be  the  expert  testimony  on  which  I 
think  you  cculd  rely. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  we  could  not  rely  on  the  statements  that 
have  been  submitted  to  us? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  while  those  gentlemen  have  endeavored  to 
present  the  matter  fairly  and  fully,  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  it  causes  me  to  despair  of  being  able 
to  get  the  facts.  It  seems  to  me  President  Wilson  has  made  a  great 
mistake  in  naming  his  Shipping  Board,  and  the  Shipping  Board  has 
been  peculiarly  unfortunate,  particularly  unfortunate,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  subordinate  officers  to  perform  the  functions  of  this  great 
trust. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  Senator;  the  Shipping  Board  is  an  illustration 
of  what  I  have  tried  to  show  here,  that  you  can  not  throw  together 
a  newT  organization  and  put  it  to  such  a  tremendous  task  and  have 
it  move  smoothly. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  Then  in  your  judgment,  if  the  Government 
can  not  do  that  by  men  selected  because  of  their  demonstrated  ability 
in  this  line  of  work,  it  is  evidently  a  great  mistake  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  over  the  railroads  or  undertake  to  perform  any  function 
of  that  character?  You  have  just  got  to  trust  to  God  and  the  interest 
of  private  individuals  to  work  this  thing  out? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think,  Senator,  that  the  Government,  in  matters 
of  that  kind,  had  best  exercise  a  governmental  function  of  supervision 
and  regulation  rather  than  actual  operation. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  know  from  your  own  experience  you  can 
not  supervise  effectively  without  knowing  the  details  of  the  thing 
you  are  supervising? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  true;  you  must  know  what  you  are  doing. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Of  course ;  you  have  got  to  do  that ;  and  that  is 
what  the  President  has  done,  what  the  Congress  has  done — it  has 
selected  these  men  because  of  their  peculiar  fitness,  because  of  their 
technical  knowledge  and  peculiar  qualifications.  Now,  if  we  can  not 
trust  them  the  whole  thing  seems  to  me  hopeless. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  you  can  trust  them,  Senator.  What  did 
they  do  ?  Mr.  Piez  says,  "  I  am  not  a  shipbuilder."  Mr.  Hurley  says. 
"  I  am  not  a  shipbuilder."  What  I  am  going  to  do  is  to  get  what  I 
think  are  the  best  people  in  the  country- — 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  you  a  shipbuilder? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  am  not  a  shipbuilder,  but  I  have  got  people  under 
me  who  are  expert  shipbuilders. 

Senator  Vardajjan.  And  so  have  they  got  you  under  them. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  just  what  I  am  coming  to. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  many  men  on  your  board  of  directors 
are  shipbuilders? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  American  International? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  they  do  not  know  any  more  about  the 
details  of  shipbuilding 

Mr.  Baldwin.  None  at  all  about  the  details  of  shipbuilding. 

Senator  Vardaman  (continuing).  Than  the  Democratic  emblem 
knows  about  the  nebular  hypothesis.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  anything 
further. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  one  individual  is  most  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  work  of  construction  at  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Mr.  Muhlfeld  is  the  man  in  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  yard. 

Senator  Johnson.  He  has  a  more  intimate  knowledge  than  any- 
body else? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes.  Mr.  Goodenough  has  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ships. 

.   Senator  Vardaman.  There  may  be  something  in  a  name  in  that 
instance. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  hope  there  is. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  American  International  is  a  permanent  cor- 
poration ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  is  designed  to  engage  in  trade,  ocean  trade, 
foreign  trade,  and  the  like? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  Designed  to  engage  in  foreign  trade;  and  then  we 
found  that  the  shipping  situation  was  such  that  we  had  to  have  the 
vessels  in  going  to  the  Orient;  and  then  we  found  we  had  to  have  a 
shipyard  to  build  them  in. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  is  a  permanent  institution  for  the  purpose  of 
shipbuilding,  shipping,  foreign  trade,  carrying,  and  the  like? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  discussed  the  permanency  of  this  par- 
ticular yard  in  your  directorate? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  one  at  Hog  Island? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  hope  to  make  it  a  definitely  permanent  yard. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes.  Now,  if  the  Government  does  not  con- 
tinue it  or  does  not  exercise  its  option,  the  yard  necessarily  remains 
yours,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  you  speak  of  the  Government  removing 
the  buildings  and  the  like,  there  is  a  very  small  part  of  it  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  remove? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Very  little  of  value. 

Senator  Johnson.  So,  if  we  expend  $42,000,000  upon  this  ship- 
yard and  the  Government  does  not  see  fit  to  exercise  its  option,  it 
goes  with  the  land  and  with  this  permanent  institution? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No  ;  it  does  not  go  with  the  land.  It  i§  not  worth 
anything  much  for  permanent  purposes.  It  should  be  amortized  into 
the  cost  of  the  ships  that  the  Government  does  build  in  the. yard. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  all. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question,  Mr.  Bald- 
win.   Who  made  the  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  this  plant? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  were  made  by — I  do  not  know  the  engineers 
in  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  but  our  engineers  and  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  figured  it  out  last  summer.  Of  course, 
we  did  not  know  what  we  were  going  to  do. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  know  now? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes;  we  know  now. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Can  you  tell  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  could  tell  you  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  if 
everything  remains  on  a  definite  basis,  but  you  can  not  tell  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  the  future. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  are  the  things  that  are  doubtful? 

Mr.  .Baldwin.  Suppose  you  can  not  get  your  labor,  and  the  whole 
work  slows  down.  There  are  a  good  many  contingencies  that  come  in 
to  make  an  estimate  more  or  less  valueless. 

Senator  Vardaman.  So,  really,  the  estimates  that  have  been  made 
were  valueless? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  of  verv  great  value: 
no,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  judgment  of  these  great  experts  that 
Messrs.  Stone  &  Webster  and  others  are  going  to  furnish  is  not 
always  infallible? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  can  only  be  based  on  specific  circumstances. 
You  can  take  specific  wages  and  specific  prices  of  material  and  you 
can  say  what  it  is  going  to  cost  to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  You  are  a  gentleman  of  large  business  ex- 
perience. Did  you  not  know  that  these  contingencies  might  occur, 
that  the  cost  of  steel  would  go  up,  and  the  cost  of  labor  would  go 
up,  and  these  delays  would  occur?  Did  you  tell  anybody  that  it 
might  ccst  $22,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  told  the  Shipping  Board  at  first  that  if  they 
do  not  do  the  work  in  summer  time  it  might  cost  them  anything. 
We  could  not  tell  what  it  would  cost.  We  could  not  foresee  the  war 
conditions.  We  thought  at  one  time  that  $100  a  ton  for  a  vessel 
was  an  enormous  price.  Vessels  were  offered  to  us  for  $100  a  ton,  and 
we  said,  "  No ;  it  is  too  much."    A  month  later  the  price  was  $125. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  some  of  the  patriotism  that  has  been 
added  to  these  things.    Advantage  has  been  taken  of  war  conditions. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  does  not  cost  any  more  to  make  a  ton  of 
steel  now,  or  very  little  more,  except  for  the  labor,  than  it  did  here- 
tofore. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  really  all  prices  have  gone  up  together. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Certainly;  they  have  gone  up. 

Senator  Nfxson.  There  is  just  one  other  question  I  wanted  to  ask, 
and  that  has  reference  to  this  option  contract.  If  the  Government 
does  not  feel  inclined  to  buy  you  out,  to  buy  the  land  from  you,  $re 
you  compelled  to  buy  the  plant  from  the  Government  at  the  ap- 
praised value? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  are  not  compelled  to  do  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  optional? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  is  optional. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  can  take  it  or  not  take  it? 

Mr.  Bald w in.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  it  is  possible  that  the  Government  might  have 
the  yard  left  on  its  hands? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  the  Government  must  face  the  possibility 
of  amortizing  the  whole  cost  of  the  yard  into  the  vessels. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  the  Government  faces  the  proposition  that  in 
order  to  save  its  investment  in  the  yard  there — because  it  would  not 
pay  to  tear  it  down  and  remove  it-— it  must  buy  you  out  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  Why? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  As  long  as  the  Government  wants  to  use  it  they 
have  the  right  to  keep  it  and  use  it  at  the  6  per  cent  rental. 

Senator  Nelson.  Indefinitely? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Indefinitely. 

Senator  Raxsdell.  By  paying  the  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  By  paving  the  6  per  cent  on  its  cost. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Six  per  cent  on  how  much.    About  $2,000,000? 

Senator  Johnson.  $1,706,000. 

Senator  Jones.  Your  statement,  Mr.  Baldwin,  has  been  very  inter- 
esting to  me.  I  only  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  You 
made  one  suggestion  a  while  ago  that  did  not  sound  very  good  to 
me,  and  that  was  about  Mr.  Bowles's  suggestion,  that  you  slow  up 
on  account  of  lack  of  steel.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that.  Is  it 
possible  we  are  not  going  to  have  steel  enough  to  build  the  ships 
that  vou  are  able  to  build? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  I  will  show  you  a  little  diagram  to  illustrate  what 
I  mean.  [Drawing  a  diagram.]  We  figure  that  if  that  line  repre- 
sents time,  that  is  the  time  we  will  have  our  ways  ready.  We  start 
our  first  construction  on  those  ways  within  a  few  days  after  they  are 
finished,  and  as  the  construction  goes  on  to  the  last  ship  there  will  be 
a  greater  distance  between  the  time  of  completion  of  the  ways  and 
the  time  of  completion  of  the  steel.  Now,  Mr.  Bowleg  says  to  slow 
that  up  and  let  those  two  lines  run  parallel.  We  say  no;  we  mu£t 
have  a  margin  in  there  to  provide  for  accidents,  so  that  if  we  have  a 
fire  or  anything  else  happens  to  us  it  will  not  interfere. 

Senator  Jones.  In  other  words,  you  are  allowing  for  con- 
tingencies? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  must  have  "cushions"  there. 

Senator  Jones.  You  are  allowing  for  contingencies? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Just  in  the  same  way  that  we  have  eight  hooks  to 
a  vessel.  That  has  been  criticized.  "  Yes,"  we  say,  "  two  .hooks  are 
plenty  if  you  want  the  boat  to  go  slow,  but  if  you  want  your  boat 
to  go  fast  you  must  have  more,  and  if  you  can  save  one  minute  by 
the  use  of  that  hook  it  is  worth  the  money  " — because  these  vessels 
are  worth  $9,000,000  a  month  and  more. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  it  suggested  the  steel  will  not  be  available  as 
fast  as  you  will  need  it? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  steel  will  be  available  at  the  times  when  we 
need  it,  but  it  will  not  be  quite  ready  when  the  ways  are  ready.  The 
steel  will  be  all  right;  we  have  nothing  to  fear  as  far  as  I  can  see  in 
that  connection. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  it  he  wants  you  to  slow  up  on? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  He  wants  us  to  slow  up  on  the  construction  of  the 
ways,  because  he  says  we  will  have  them  ready  before  the  steel  comes. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  ought  to  have  them  ready  before  the 
steel  comes? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  what  I  am  answering  Mr.  Bowles.  I  say, 
"You  must  not  cut  out  our  cushions  in  there  because  of  a  little 
economy.'* 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  he  there  in  charge  now? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  In  charge  of  the  three  fabricating  plants.  And 
that  is  a  very  wise  move,  because  he  will  help  to  expedite  things  if 
the  conditions  slow  us  down  too  much. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  is  in  charge  of  all  three  yards? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  Submarine  Boat  and  the  Bristol  yard. 

Senator  Jones.  As  I  understand  it,  you  think  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Piez  here  will  slow  up  the  construction  of  the  ships? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  so  told  him;  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  You  think,  from  your  experience  and  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation,  that  that  will  be  the  result? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  will  not  quite  say  that.  We  have  agreed  with 
Mr.  Piez.  We  think  it  may  slow  it  up  a  little,  but  it  will  not  be  so 
serious  that  we  really  object  strongly  to  it.  What  should  be  done 
is  to  concentrate  now  on  32  of  the  ways,  putting  in  all  the  piles  that 
come  in,  and  leave  the  others  to  be  looked  after  in  the  future. 

Senator  Jones.  If  you  follow  that  plan  are  you  sure  it  will  not 
slow  up  the  construction  of  the  ships  that  are  to  be  delivered  this 
year? 
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Mr.  Baldwin. -It  may,  but  I  am  not  cle.ar  that  it  will;  it  only  may. 
I  would  rather  have  gone  on  with  our  original  plan  of  doing  the 
whole  50  as  best  we  could,  but  we  assented  to  that,  because  we  did 
not  think  it  would  materially  slow  it  up.  As  soon  as  one  man  gets 
through  with  his  pile-driving  equipment  on  one  set  of  piles  we  will 
put  him  on  the  other  ways. 

Senator  Jones.  You'  would  really  be  more  confident  if  you  fol- 
lowed your  own  original  plans? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  reallv  would  be  more  confident. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Baldwin,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  sir.  If  it  is  agreeable,  we  will  adjourn  now  until  Thursday 
nt  2  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  2  o'clock  p.  m..  Thursday.  February  14,  1918.) 
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I 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  Joseph  E.  Ransdell  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Ransdell  (acting  chairman),  Vardaman,  Sim- 
mons, Nelson,  Smith,  Jones,  and  Johnson. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Franklin,  the  committee  is  ready  to  hear 
you  now. 

Will  you  please  give  your  name,  residence^  and  occupation,  and 
state  the  interest  that  you  have  in  this  matter  in  your  own  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  A.  FRANKLIN,  INTERNATIONAL  PRESI- 
DENT INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  BOILERMAKERS, 
IRON-SHIP  BUILDEBS,  AND  HELPERS  OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Franklin.  My  name  is  J.  A.  Franklin.  I  am  the  interna- 
tional president  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers, 
Iron-Ship  Builders  and  Helpers  of  America.  My  residence  is  Kansas 
City,  Kans. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  interest  in  the  question  of  ship- 
building and  the  production  of  ships,  of  course,  is  a  very  large  one, 
because  of  the  large  number  of  our  membership  who  are  engaged  in 
that  industry.  This  membership  covers  the  entire  North  American 
Continent.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  that  that  all  men  engaged  in 
the  industry  are  members  of  the  organization,  but  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  them  are.  That  percentage  now  is  largely  increased  by 
thfcrnew  men  who  have  recently  been  introduced  into  the  business. 

Our  particular  reason  for  asking  for  a  hearing  before  this  com- 
mittee is  because  of  the  many  statements,  or  charges,  that  have  been 
made,  both  to  your  committee  and  to  the  general  public,  through  the 
daily  press,  charging  the  workers  engaged  in  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, particularly  the  men  engaged  in  what  is  known  as  hull  con- 
struction, with  retarding  the  output,  or  laying  down  on  the  work, 
thereby  restricting  the  output  of  ships. 

Those  statements  have  taken  such  a  wide  scope  and  have  covered 
so  many  different  angles  of  the  question  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
answer  all  of  them.  There  are  so  many  reasons  for  the  apparent 
falling  off  in  production  that  I  think  this  committee  should  under- 
stand the  facts. 
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When  the  program  of  shipbuilding  was  started  by  the  United 
States  Government,  through  what  is  known  as  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  they 
commandeered  all  of  the  shipyards  and  ships  that  were  under  con- 
struction, and  the  attempt  was  made  to  enlarge  the  forces  of  men 
employed  without  taking  the  proper  method  of  securing  the  men 
who  were  skilled  at  their  several  trades  and  the  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  into  the  industry  men  who  had  never  had  any  previous  ex- 
perience or  knowledge,  not  only  of  shipbuilding  but  of  any  other 
mechanical  work,  it  was  only  natural  that  there  should  be  a  de- 
crease in  output  per  man  employed. 

The  fact  that  inexperienced  men  were  brought  into  the  various 
yards  throughout  the  country,  and  the  experienced  men  were  diluted 
by  these  inexperienced  men,  was  bound  to  bring  about  a  decrease  in 
output. 

Senator  Smith.  Well,  that  does  not  mean  that  there  was  a  con- 
flict between  them,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  None  whatever;  not  a  conflict. 

Senator  Smith.  But  just  lack  of  experience,  or  skillful  efficiency? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir— that  enables  a  man  to  produce  100  per 
cent  of  efficiency. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Would  that  not  apply  to  any  kind  of  new 
business  that  was  started  up,  where  men  without  previous  experience 
or  skill  in  the  business  were  going  into  it  in  large  numbers? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Absolutely.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  it.  Take 
an  unskilled  man  in  any  industry,  particularly  in  the  mechanical 
trades;  take  a  man  off  of  the  farm,  or  out  of  any  other  industry,  who 
is  not  a  skilled  mechanic  able  to  do  the  kind  of  work  he  is  re- 
quired to  do  in  a  shipyard,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  produce 
the  results  that  a  skilled  man  would  naturally  produce. 

Senator  Jones.  And  if  he  works  along  with  the  skilled  man,  he 
is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  latter,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir;  he  just  naturally  reduces  the  efficiency  of 
the  skilled  man.  That  is  because  the  men  work  in  gangs  of  three  or 
four.  What  is  known  as  the  machine  gang  consists  of  three  men,  a 
riveter,  a  holder-on,  and  a  heater;  a  hand  gang — and  1  mean  by  that 
the  men  that  drive  the  rivets  by  hand  with  the  old-style  hammer- 
consists  of  four  men,  two  riveters,  a  holder-on,  and  a  heater. 

Now,  you  take  one  unskilled  man  and  put  him  with  a  skilled  man 
and  he  naturally  reduces  the  efficiency  of  the  gang,  because  he  is  not 
able  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  that  two  skilled  men  would  do 
if  working  in  the  gang  together.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
enlarge  on  that,  because  I  believe  you  gentlemen  thoroughly  under- 
stand that  principle,  that  a  man  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  work 
required  of  him  can  not  be  expected  to  produce  the  output  that  a 
workman  would  who  has  had  sufficient  experience  to  enable  him  to 
understand  and  to  be  skilled  in  the  use  of  tools. 

These  men  have  been  brought  in  in  the  past  few  months  in  such 
numbers  that  it  has  been  the  direct  cause  of  whatever  falling  off  in 
the  production  or  the  amount  of  work  turned  out  by  each  gang  there 
has  been. 

That  does  not  exist  to  the  extent  that  some  people  who  have  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  and  others  who  have  written  articles 
in  the  press,  would  try  to  make  you  believe.     We  have  made  some 
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investigation  since  these  reports  have  been  circulated,  and  since  cer- 
tain witnesses  have  appeared  before  your  committee,  and  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  from  the  yards  from  which  the  chief  complaint  has 
been  made,  our  people  tell  me  that  the  foremen  in  those  yards  have 
admitted  that  there  is  not  the  falling  off  that  has  been  charged,  and 
that  there  is  no  such  reduction  in  output. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  for  what  might  appear  to  be  a  lack  of 
efficiency,  or  falling  off  in  output,  is  due  to  several  other  reasons: 
The  failure  to  get  material;  the  failure  of  what  are  known  as  the 
shop  men,  the  men  who  get  the  material  out,  to  have  it  prepared 
and  ready  for  the  men  who  are  constructing  it  on  the  hull.  And 
unless  there  is  teamwork  all  around,  if  there  is  any  failure  or  falling 
down  on  any  part  of  that  machine,  there  can  not  be  the  output  that 
there  ought  to  be  under  normal  conditions,  the  output  which  would 
and  did  obtain  under  normal  conditions,  because  they  did  not  have 
all  of  these  difficulties  to  contend  with  at  that  time. 

Now,  we  do  not  attempt  to  claim  for  one  moment  that  there  is  no 
possible  instance. or  individual  cases  where  men  may  not  have  done  all 
that  they  might  have  done.  There  are  various  reasons  that  may  be 
attributed  as  a  cause  for  that.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  the  workmen, 
I  believe,  are  doing  the  very  best  they  can  under  the  circumstances  to 
give  the  best  possible  output  with  the  facilities  and  opportunities  they 
nave  to  perform  the  work. 

Another  thing  is  that  there  have  been  two  or  three  shifts  started  in 
many  yards.  Men  working  on  night  shifts  can  not  possibly  produce 
the  same  amount  of  work  that  a  man  can  on  a  day  shift,  because  of 
lack  of  light  and  their  lessened  ability  to  get  around  on  the  scaffold- 
ing. For  many  vears  the  men  employed  in  the  hull  department  in 
the  shipyards  refused  to  work  on  a  night  shift  because  of  the  extra 
hazard.  And  we  have  had  many  cases  in  San  Francisco  where  men 
have  been  killed  and  others  maimed  for  life,  because  of  insufficient 
lighting  and  faulty  scaffolding,  which  can  not  be  determined  as  well 
in  the  night  time;  and  there  are  so  many  unfavorable  conditions  that 
entered  into  working  on  the  night  shifts  that  the  men  have  in  the 
past  refused  to  work  on  night  shifts  because  of  the  hazards  involved. 

We  prevailed  upon  them,  however,  when  this  emergency  arose, 
to  withdraw  their  refusal  and  to  work  two  or  three  shifts,  or  as  many 
shifts  as  might  be  required. 

And  there  are  no  cases  now  that  I  know  of  where  men  are  refus- 
ing to  work  any  shift  or  work  all  the  time  required.  The  question 
of  overtime  is  also  involved,  where  there  are  onlv  two  shifts  work- 
ing or  where  the  yard  is  not  equipped  to  work  more  than  one  shift; 
in  those  cases  the  men  are  working  overtime  right  along,  and  with 
continuous  overtime  hours  a  man  naturally  becomes  worn  out,  and 
he  is  not  able  to  produce,  and  I  do  not  think  he  should  be  expected 
to  produce,  as  much  per  hour  as  if  he  worked  a  straight  8  or  10 
hours. 

The  charge  has  been  made  before  this  committee  and  in  the  press 
that  the  men  were  only  averaging  a  very  small  average — particularly 
the  riveters. 

In  the  Moore  &  Scott  yard,  I  am  informed — and  authentically,  I 
think — from  Oakland  and  from  San  Francisco,  that  this  charge  is 
unfounded ;  that  it  has  no  basis  of  fact.    But  they  have  told  me  that 
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there  are  a  number  of  things  that  prevent  the  men  in  that  yard  from 
producing  at  present  what  we  might  term  a  normal  output  of  prewar 
times,  before  the  great  rush  of  men  into  the  yard.  Among  those 
causes  are  inefficient  tools,  worn-out  tools,  lack  of  material,  and  many 
things  that  enter  into  the  output  and  cause  a  restriction  of  it  that 
can  not  possibly  be  charged  to  the  workmen. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  think  is  largely  responsible  in  many 
places  for  a  falling  off,  or  a  decrease,  in  the  efficiency  of  the  yard. 
There  have  been  in  hundreds  of  cases  men  placed  in  supervisory  posi- 
tions over  the  men,  who  have  never  had  any  experience ;  who  are  with- 
out any  shipyard  experience;  that  is  to  say,  not  only  that  they  are  not 
mechanics,  but  they  have  never  had  any  previous  experience  or  con- 
nection with  a  yard  whatever. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  mean  representatives  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  in  some  cases,  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment; men  selected  as  examiners  or  inspectors;  men  who  are  not 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  men  who  are  skilled  and  who  understand  the 
business. 

In  one  instance,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  inefficient  foremen  in 
one  of  the  southern  yards,  an  automobile  driver  who  had  never  done 
anything  in  his  life  in  a  shipyard,  except  for  about  two  weeks  before 
he  was  appointed  a  foreman,  was  put  over  one  of  the  very  important  . 
classes  or  workmen,  the  chippers  and  calkers,  who  did  the  chipping 
and  calking  and  the  testing  of  tanks,  and  all  that  class  of  work, 
where  it  is  very  important  that  a  man  have  a  thorough  technical 
knowledge  of  the  work,  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  perform  the 
work,  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  should  be  a  man  who  is  competent 
to  act  and  to  inspect  as  foreman. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  von  know  of  many  instances  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  of  that  particular  character. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  I  mean  of  the  same  general  nature? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  know  of  many  cases  where  inexperienced  men 
have  been  made  foremen;  men  who  have  never  had  a  week's  experi- 
ence in  a  shipyard  prior  to  their  being  appointed  to  a  subforeman- 
ship. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Was  that  due  to  scarcity  of  experienced  ship- 
building men  in  the  country,  or  to  what  cause  would  you  say  it  was 
due — putting  those  inexperienced  men  in  positions  of  responsibility? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  could  not  say  that  the  men  were  placed  in 
the  position  of  foremen  due  to  the  lack  of  efficient  men,  because  there 
are  thousands  of  efficient  men  from  whom  foremen  can  be  made.  It 
might  be  necessary  to  bring  less  skilled  men  into  the  trade  as  work- 
men ;  but  I  can  not  understand  why  a  man  should  be  placed  in  a  su- 
pervisory position  who  has  not  a  technical  knowledge  of  what  he  is 
supposed  to  supervise.  His  inefficiency  will  naturally  increase  the 
inefficiency  of  the  workmen. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Were  there  enough  skilled  men  in  shipbuilding 
from  whom  these  foremen  could  have  been  selected  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir;  because  there  are  thousands  of  them  work- 
ing yet,  as  mechanics  and  as  workmen.  It  was  not  due  to  the  lack 
of  sufficient  skilled  men  to  make  foremen  out  of.  Now,  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  a  man  who  might  be  a  superintendent  of  a  yard,  who  would 
act  as  the  general  director,  but  I  mean  the  foreman  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  work,  directing  the  gangs  of  men. 
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Senator  Jones.  That  is,  instead  of  taking  this- automobile  driver, 
for  instance,  and  making  him  a  foreman,  tney  ought  to  have  made 
him  a  part  of  the  working  force? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Jones  (continuing).  And  taken  some  of  the  skilled  work- 
men and  employed  them  as  foremen  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir.  But  that  man  I  spoke  of  was  put  on  the 
job,  and  they  attempted  to  school  him  with  two  weeks'  experience; 
at  the  end  of  two  weeks  he  was  made  foreman. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  if  there  was  any 
slacking  up  in  the  work,  it  was  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  taken  in  a  lot  of  new  and  inexperienced  men.  Did  you  not  say 
that? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  not  a  rule  among  you  union  men  that  those 
new  men  get  the  same  wages  as  the  others,  if  they  are  on  the  same 
class  of  work? 

Mr.  Franklin.  If  they  are  on  the  same  class  of  work;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  If  there  are  inexperienced  men,  or  green  hands, 
put  on  the  work,  you  union  men  insist  that  they  must  pay  those 
new  hands  the  same  as  the  older  ones  get ;  is  not  that  a  part  of  your 
creed? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  true.  If  it  was  not  true,. the-  working^con- 
ditions  under  which  the  men  are  supposed  to  work  would  be  prac- 
tically destroyed.  Eventually  the  standards,  not  only  of  wages,  but 
of  efficiency  and  everything  else,  would  be  destroyed. 

Senator  Nelson.  Would  that  not  be  measuring  both  wages  and 
efficiency  by  the  lowest  standard 

Mr.  Franklin.  No. 

Senator  Nelson  (continuing).  Instead  of  the  higher  standard? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  it  would  if  men  came  in  at  a  lesser  rate; 
it  would  be  measuring  the  efficiency  by  the  lower  standard. 

Senator  Nelson.  No.  If  you  insist,  when  new  and  inexperienced 
men  come  into  the  trade  in  large  numbers,  that  they  should  have 
the  same  pay  for  the  same  class  of  work  as  the  experienced  men, 
then,  taking  your  statement  that  those  new  men  are  inefficient  because 
they  are  new  men,  is  that  not  making  the  same  standard  for  the  effi- 
cient and  the  inefficient  as  to  wages? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Smith.  I  thought  there  was  an  apprenticeship  in  those 
trades? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  is  in  trades;  and  it  is  an  apprenticeship 
that  requires  a  man  to  serve  four  years. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  in  the  boiler-makers'  trade? 

Mr.  Franklin.  In  the  boiler  makers  and  in  branches  of  the  ship- 
builders. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  there  not  a  limitation  in  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  the  usual  regulation  is  one  to  five;  that  is,  in 
every  industry  where 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  You  mean,  that  is  the  regulation 
of  the  union  ? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  No;  that  is  the  agreement  between  the  employer 
and  the  employees. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well.  I  thought  the  union  had  a  rule  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  nave  a  rule  of  that  kind  that  is  intended  to 
cover  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  say  one  apprentice  to  every  four  men? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  one  to  five.  In  normal  times  that  takes 
care  of  the  trade  and  produces  a  sufficient  number  of  mechanics, 
who  will  be  educated  and  schooled ;  and  the  rule  of  one  to  five  will 
also  take  care  of  those  who  leave  the  industry. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  in  connection  with 
that — I  am  asking  for  information :  In  the  present  emergency,  when 
we  need  so  many  men,  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  take  on  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  apprentices? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  have  already  provided  for  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  what  extent?     I  mean  at  what  rate? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  you  may  understand  that  in  the  hull  depart- 
ment and  in  the  shipbuilding  the  workman  is  made  from  the  man  who 
works,  say,  as  a  holder  on  or  a  heater ;  those  men  are  advanced ;  and 
there  is  not  the  same  regulation  on  the  apprenticeship  system  as 
there  is,  say,  in  the  machine  shop  or  the  boiler  shop  or  any  of  the 
other  shops.  Now,  those  men  are  made  as  they  are  required.  A  man 
may  be  advanced  from  being  a  helper  to  a  chipper  and  a  calker;  a 
man  who  has  had  years  of  experience  as  a  helper  goes  up  in  that 
way;  and  they  are  schooled  and  educated  in  that  way  by  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  shipyards  and  by  working  with  a  mechanic.  They 
are  really  apprentices;  but  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  numbers 
in  the  hull  department. 

Senator  Smith.  Well,  how  do  they  stand  with  the  employees;  are 
they  on  the  same  basis  as  the  others? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Smith.  And  do  they  get  the  same  pay? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  get  the  same  pay.  When  these  men  are  ad- 
vanced either  to  a  riveter  or  a  chipper  and  a  calker  or  a  fitter — 
usually  among  the  fitters  they  have  apprentices,  because  that  is  the 
highest  skilled  part;  the  fitter  is  the  man  who  lays  out  the  work, 
does  the  molding,  and  does  all  of  that  higher  grade  of  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  that  situation  The 
riveting  is  done  in  gangs  of  three,  is  it? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Three  or  four,  according  to  the  method;  a  machine 
gang  is  composed  of  three  men  and  a  hand  gang  of  four. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  each  one  of  those  gangs  get  the  same  pay! 

Mr.  Franklin.  No.  Do  you  mean  each  one  of  the  men  constitut- 
ing the  gang? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  it  is  divided  up  44,  34,  and  22  per  cent.  For 
instance,  say,  it  is  $18  a  gang  for  a  day's  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  For  the  gang? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  divided  up  44,  34,  22 

Senator  Jones.  Percent? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  per  cent. 
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Senator  Nelson.  One  man  gets  44  per  cent,  another  34  per  cent, 
and  the  other  22  per  cent? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir;  the  heater  gets  22  per  cent;  the  holder  on 
gets  84  per  cent,  and  the  riveter  gets  44  per  cent. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  arrangement  among  themselves,  how- 
ever, is  it  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  that  is  the  arrangement  they  have  with  the 
employer;  that  is  the  arrangement  theyTiave  as  to  the  division  of 
the  money. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  piecework  or  is  that  in  the  day  work? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  piecework ;  or  it  is  what  they  call  "  allow- 
ance "  work.  What  I  mean  by  "  allowance  "  work  is  where  the  men 
can  not  make  anything  out  of  it  at  piecework;  for  instance,  take 
scattered  work.  In  riveting  work  it  is  known  as  "pick-up"  work; 
where  all  the  holes  have  bolts  in  them  and  where  the  condemned 
rivets  are  not  knocked  out ;  then  there  is  a  gang  that  goes  along  and 
picks  up  all  of  this  odd  work,  and  they  are  paia  on  what  is  known  as 
u  allowance."  That  is  based  on  a  piecework  rate,  because  the  men 
have  to  move  their  tools  from  place  to  place  and  move  the  scaffolding 
sometimes,  and  of  course  they  can  not  turn  out  the  amount  of  work 
that  regular  riveters  can.  Consequently,  their  time  is  consumed  in 
moving  about;  they  are  working  all  the  time,  but  by  reason  of  hav- 
ing to  shift  from  place  to  place  on  different  parts  of  the  boat,  they 
can  not  work  on  piecework  prices,  and  that  work  is  paid  for  on  an 
allowance,  and  they  will  get  $18  or  may  be  it  is  $16.50,  or  whatever 
the  rate  may  be :  that  rate  is  divided  up  44, 34,  and  22  per  cent  among 
the  three  men. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  average  for  each  of  the  three  men  is  $6 
a  day? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  that  would  be  true  if  the  gang  got  $18.  I 
just  used  that  as  a  matter  of  illustration. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  see;  that  is  not  a  fixed  rate? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No.  That  may  be  the  rate  in  some  places,  on  cer- 
tain classes  of  work.  You  understand  that  the  piecework  rates  are 
based  on  the  size  of  the  rivets  and  the  part  of  the  boat  where  they 
are  driven ;  there  are  some  places  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  drive 
rivets  and  they  naturally  get  a  higher  rate  there,  there  are  other 
places  where  it  is  what  we  call  straight  work,  where  the  men  can  turn 
out  a  much  larger  number  of  rivets,  and  the  prices  are  naturally 
lower  there;  it  is  all  based  upon  the  part  of  the  boat  and  the  sizes  of 
the  rivets,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes,  I  can  readily  see  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
distinction  there. 

Can  you  tell  us,  in  a  general  way,  what  proportion  of  this  kind  of 
work  is  piecework  and  what  proportion  is  day  work? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  that  varies  very  much  in  different  yards. 

Senator  Nelson.  Probably  there  is  a  good  deal  of  both  in  each 
yard? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  is  in  all  yards  in  the  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  possibly  one  or  two  yards — well,  I  will  have  to  retract 
that  statement — in  New  York  there  is  no  piecework  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  yard.  In  the  majority  of  yards  in  New  York  it  is  all 
-day work;  that  has  been  a  custom  of  long  standing  in  that  section. 
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In  Philadelphia  it  is  piecework  in  the  hull  department  almost 
exclusively.  In  other  yards  there  are  30,  or  40,  or  50,  or  60  per  cent 
of  piecework;  it  depends  largely  upon  the  equipment  and  the  facili- 
ties for  turning  out  the  wrork.  Some  of  the  yards  are  not  equipped 
to  have  the  work  done  so  that  men  can  go  right  ahead  with  the  work 
and  work  on  a  piecework  basis ;  in  other  words,  where  men  work  piece- 
work the  strict  supervision  of  the  yard  is  almost  lost  sight  or,  and 
the  pieceworker  must  look  after  practically  everything  in  connection 
with  his  work.  He  must  see  that  the  stage  is  right;  he  must  see 
that  the  holes  are  perfectly  reamed;  they  have  what  are  known  as 
reamers,  who  go  ahead  of  the  riveters  and  ream  the  holes.  The 
pieceworker  must  see  that  the  reaming  gang  has  got  his  work  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  there  is  not  the  supervision  over  the  pieceworker 
that  there  is  over  the  day  worker,  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  detri- 
mental to  the  yard  and  to  the  workmen.  If  there  was  proper  super- 
vision by  somebody  in  authority  to  see  that  all  of  this  work  was  done 
at  the  proper  time,  and  that  it  was  prepared  for  the  men,  it  would 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  yard  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  in  that  connection : 
If  this  was  done,  as  you  suggest,  to  increase  the  efficiency,  would  it 
not  result  in  the  workingmen  getting  better  wages  ?  Would  they  not 
earn  more  on  the  piecework? 

Mr.  Franklin.  If  they  did  not  have  these  obstructions. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean,  if  everything  was  prepared  for  them,  as 
you  have  suggested,  would  they  not  earn  more  then  by  piecework 
than  they  could  by  day  work? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Certainly,  if  everything  was  prepared  and  they 
had  nothing  to  do  but  go  ahead  and  do  their  work,  whether  it  was 
riveting  or  chipping  and  calking,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  they  could 
do  better.  But  if  the  plates  do  not  come  on  time  from  the  plating 
department;  if  the  bolting  crews  have  not  the  plates  bolted  up  in 
time;  or  if  any  one  of  those  various  operations  falls  down,  it  nat- 
urally delays  every  one  that  follows  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  I  can  see  that. 

Senator  Bansdell.  What  is  the  general  attitude  of  the  unions 
toward  piecework? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  men  in  the  shipyards  are  very  favorable  to  it; 
in  the  hull-construction  department,  as  a  general  thing,  the  men  are 
in  favor  of  it.  As  a  general  proposition,  the  piecework  is  not  viewed 
with  favor  by  men  in  the  general  classes  of  work  coming  out  of  the 
trades. 

Senator  Eansdell.  You  are  distinguishing  them  from  the  men  in 
the  shipyards?     Is  that  what  you  are  speaking  about  now? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  in  the  hull  department.  The  men,  such  as 
riveters,  chippers  and  calkers,  reamers,  billers,  and  tappers,  very  gen- 
erally work  oy  piecework,  and  there  has  been  no  difficulty  with  them; 
they  have  done  that  from  choice.  Well,  in  some  places,  they  have 
objected  to  it  because  of  what  they  have  termed  an  unfair  schedule,, 
and  the  thing  that  has  operated  the  most  to  create  a  feeling  against 
piecework  has  been  the  habit  of  many  employers,  after  a  piecework 
price  was  set,  if  the  men,  or  a  certain  percentage  of  the  men,  were 
able  to  produce  work  sufficient  to  make  what  the  employer  might 
consider  a  higher  rate  of  pay,  the  piecework  prices  were  then  cut,  and 
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I  hat  gradually   went  on  until  a   feeling  grew  up  among  the  men 
against  the  system  of  piecework  prices. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  ought  not  that  piecework  to  be  based,  not 
upon  what  the  highest  or  the  lowest  man  can  do,  but  upon  what  the 
average  man  can  do? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  should  be;  but  they  have  not  always  done  that. 

In  that  connection,  the  day  that  Mr.  Gompers  testified  before  this 
committee  I  received  a  telegram  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  the 
Buffalo  Dry  Dock  Co.  cut  some  of  their  piecework  prices  about  50 
j>er  cent — and  there  had  not  been  a  change  in  those  prices  for  some 
time. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Reduced  them  about  50  per  cent,  you  say? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Decreased  them. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  say,  they  decreased  them  about  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir;  about  50  per  cent.  Now,  that  simply 
started  a  state  of  warfare  in  that  yard.  The  men  naturally  pro- 
tested ;  they  would  not  stand  for  it.  And  we  had  to  take  it  up  with 
the  Shipping  Board.  And  that  sort  of  thing  not  only  creates  a  great 
deal  of  dissatisfaction,  but  it  restricts  the  output;  it  is  things  like 
that  that  produce  confusion  in  the  yard. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  company  was  that? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  Buffalo  Dry  Dock  Co.;  that  is  what  is  known 
as  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  company  building  ships  for  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  on  Government  work.  We  had  that 
adjusted,  but  there  were  about  three  or  four  days  when  the  men  were 
in  a  state  of  unrest;  and  they  are  not  going  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  work  when  that  condition  obtains. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Has  that  been  done  in  other  yards  since  this 
shipbuilding  program  started? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  generally,  no;  that  is  the  most  aggravated 
case  that  has  come  up.  There  has  been  some  increase  in  piecework, 
but  there  have  been  many  yards — for  instance,  in  the  San  Francisco 
district,  up  until  very  recently — I  should  say  about  three  weeks  ago — 
there  has  not  been  a  change  in  piecework  prices  for  13  years,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  day  rate  has  changed  several  times^ 
The  piecework  prices  remained  stationary.  Recently  they  have  been 
increased  somewhat. 

Another  thing  that  causes  men  to  complain  about  piecework  prices 
is  this:  One  of  the  yards  in  San  Francisco,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
never  permitted  any  one  to  get  their  piecework  prices.  I  personally 
have  repeatedly  asked  the  officials  of  the  company  for  a  copy  of  their 
piecework  schedule,  and  they  not  only  refused  to  give  it  out,  even 
to  their  employees,  or  to  permit  me  to  have  a  copy  of  it,  but  they 
refused  to  give  it  to  any  other  employer  of  San  Francisco. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  they  not  inform  the  men  that  work  by  the 
piecework  prices  of  the  rates? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  there  is  no  published  price.  You  can  go  on  a 
job  and  perhaps  you  will  work  8  or  10  hours  on  that  job,  and  then 
the  foreman  will  come  around  and  say;  "  I  will  give  you  such  a  price 
on  that";  if  the  workman  agrees  with  him  he  goes  on  working. 
Perhaps  the  workman  will  come  around  to-morrow  and  say  to  the 
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foreman,  "  I  can  not  make  wages  on  that  job."  Then  there  will  be 
another  wrangle  about  it;  and  there  is  lost  time,  lost  motion,  in 
wrangling  over  those  prices. 

There  is  no  fixed,  established  rate,  as  far  as  we  can  learn.  I  tried 
to  get  it  from  the  men;  I  have  gone  to  groups  of  the  men  in  all  the 
different  departments  of  that  yard,  trying  to  get  in  that  way  the 
schedule  of  prices  paid  there ;  but  I  never  was  able  to  get  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  vou  any  objection  to  stating  what  yard 
that  is? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Absolutely  none.  It  is  the  Union  Iron  Works  of 
San  Francisco. 

Senator  Nelson.  Union  Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco? 

Senator  Jones.  They  have  that  condition  there  now,  have  they? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes.  There  is  no  published  piecework  schedule, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out,  that  has  ever  been  given  out 
by  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco. 

Senator  Jones.  And  they  still  work  on  piecework,  do  they? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  still  work  on  piecework,  in  the  manner  I 
have  told  you.  Now,  a  workman  can  tell  you  that "  the  price  of  driv- 
ing rivets  on  a  certain  part  of  the  boat  is  so  much,  as  I  worked  on 
that  yesterday."    And  they  give  it  to  the  men  in  that  way;  but  to 

?'ve  you  a  regular,  established  piecework  price,  they  do  not  do  that, 
t  least,  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  it. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  a  man  does  not  know  what  he  is  going  to 
get  for  his  work? 

Mr.  Franklin.  On  many  of  the  jobs  they  do  not.  And  that  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  complaint. 

Senator  Jones.  I  should  think  so  myself. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Another  complaint  that  the  men  have  made  to 
me — particularly  among  the  riveters,  and  some  of  the  men  on  the 
other  jobs — is  that  the  employers  in  some  of  the  yards  say  to  the  men, 
"Go  ahead  and  begin  work,  and  I  will  see  you  later  and  fix  up  a 
price."  And  then  the  foreman  will  come  around  later  and  say, 
"Well,  you  will  work  day  work  on  that  job";  after  a  man  has  put 
in  six  or  eight  hours  on  that  job,  he  will  be  told  that  that  job  will 
be  daywork.  Now,  that  is  true  in  a  number  of  yards  where  there  is 
no  piecework  schedule  published.  The  majority  of  the  yards,  I  will 
say,  have  published  piecework  schedules,  and  the  workmen  know 
just,  what  the  operation  is  worth  and  what  the  prices  are. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Franklin,  you  have  given  us  a  pretty  good 
account  of  the  modus  operandi,  in  reference  to  hull  construction. 
Now,  your  union  that  you  represent  is  also  composed  of  boiler  makers, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes?  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Will  you  please  explain  a  little  as  to  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  boiler  makers,  as  you  have  explained  it  to  us  with 
regard  to  the  hull  construction?  I  would  like  that  for  my  own 
information. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  the  boiler  makers  work,  almost  universally, 
in  t.he  shipyards,  and  in  most  other  industries,  on  a  straight  hourly 
basis. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  they  work  in  gan<rs? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  but  not  to  such  an  extent,  of  course,  that  they 
do  in  other  classes  of  work,  such  as  riveting. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Would  you  class  those  men  who  are  working  on 
boiler  making  as  experts,  instead  of  as  common  laborers?  This  may 
seem  a  foolisn  question  to  you,  but  I  do  not  know  much  about  it 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  the  boiler  makers,  as  a  general  rule,  are  re- 
quired to  serve  four  years'  time  before  they  can  qualify  as  mechanics. 

Senator  Nelson.  Before  they  can  qualify  as  mechanics  in  that 
trade? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  it  requires  that  time;  and  then  they  have  only 
begun  to  learn  the  trade;  a  man  has  never  yet  really  learned  the 
trade  in  that  time,  so  far  as  I  have  discovered. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  they  must  have  helpers  with  them? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir;  nelpers  and  apprentices. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  there  any  rule  as  to  the  proportion  of  helpers 
and  apprentices  in  that  trade? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  proportion? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  rule  is  one  apprentice  to  five  mechanics. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  what  about  helpers;  what  is  the  rule  as  to 
them  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  governed  largely  by  the  class  of  work  the 
mechanic  is  doing ;  he  may  have  one  helper  or  he  may  have  three  or 
four ;  it  depends  entirely  on  the  class  of  work  he  is  doing.  Many  of 
the  heavy  operations  that  he  is  required  to  perform  require  a  num- 
ber of  helpers  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  handling  the  heavy 
material. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  demand  for  boiler 
makers  also  in  this  emergency? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  whv  would  it  not  be  well  to  increase  the 
number  of  apprentices  in  order  to  get  skilled  help  in  that  way?  Has 
anvthing  been  done  in  that  direction? 

\fr.  Fraklin.  We  have  been  able  to  supply  all  the  boiler  makers 
needed,  and  we  have  cooperated  with  the  (government  in  furnishing 
boiler  makers  for  the  shipyards.  You  understand  that  a  boiler  maker 
performs  practically  the  same  class  of  work  as  the  work  in  a  shipyard — 
that  is.  the  work  is  done  with  the  same  class  of  tools  and  in  trie  same 
manner — although  it  is  on  a  different  structure  that  he  is  working  on. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  do  the  same  class  of  work,  so  far  as  the 
mechanical  operation  is  concerned. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  the  same  as  the  riveting? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  riveting,  the  calking,  and  chipping,  and  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  The  only  thing  that  would  be  required  of  a  boiler 
maker  going  into  a  shipyard  is,  possibly,  a  week  or  10  days  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  methods  used  in  the  hull  construction,  and 
tnen  he  becomes  just  as  efficient  a  man  as  though  he  had  been  in  that 
work  before,  because  of  his  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  trade. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  those  boilers  are  made  in  other  shops  than 
the  real  shipbuilding  shops,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  some  of  them :  a  large  percentage  of  the  ship- 
yards are  not  equipped  to  manufacture  a  sufficient  number  of  boilers 
to  supply  the  ships  that  they  turn  out:  consequently,  they  subcontract 
to  what  is  known  as  purely  boiler  shops — shops  that  do  not  do  any- 
thing but  turn  out  boilers,  and  that  class  of  work — tanks,  etc. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Does  your  union  have  anything  to  do  with  manu- 
facturing the  machinery  for  the  ships  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  that  is  done  by  the  machinists. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  a  separate  union,  is  it? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  a  separate  organization. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  must  excuse  me  for  asking  these  questions, 
but  I  want  to  find  out  about  the  actual  conditions  of  work. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  am  very  glad  to  tell  you  anything  I  can  about  it. 

I  want  to  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  what  we  have  attempted  to  do 
to  assist  the  Government — and  when  I  say  "we"  I  mean  as  an 
organization — in  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  skilled  workmen  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  shipyards. 

We  have  not  only  circularized  the  organization  and  all  of  the 
local  unions,  calling  their  attention  to  the  necessity  of  workmen  go- 
ing into  the  shipyards  from  the  nonessential  industries  where  men 
are  employed  that  are  not  engaged  in  Government  work,  but  we  have 
recruited  large  numbers  of  men,  both  for  the  shipbuilding  for  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  for  the  navy  yards. 

Senator  Nelson.  Nowt,  let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Have  you 
found  that  a  great  many  of  the  men  were  anxious  to  get  in  there  to 
escape  the  draft  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  found  individual  cases  of  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  And  along  that  line,  I  think  that  a  serious  mis- 
take has  been  made  by  our  Government 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  Well,  I  refer  to  men  that  are  in- 
experienced in  the  trade  coming  in  to  join  and  get  into  that  work. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  am  talking  about  skilled  men. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  am  not  talking  about  skilled  men;  I  was  re- 
ferring to  the  others. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  just  to 
■call  your  attention  to  what  I  believe  to  be  a  serious  mistake  of  our 
{jovernment  in  drafting  the  skilled  mechanics  for  whom  they  have 
had  such  a  crying  need,  according  to  the  reports,  to  pursue  the  work 
of  skilled  men;  they  have  taken  them  into  the  Navy  and  into  the 
Army,  and  then  they  attempted  to  recruit  from  inexperienced  men  to 
go  into  these  skilled  trades  to  perform  the  work  of  men  that  are  re- 
quired to  serve  for  five  or  six  years  in  order  to  become  efficient 
workers. 

And  we  have  decreased  the  efficiency,  not  only  of  our  railroads, 
but  of  our  shipyards  and  our  munition  factories,  by  drafting  those 
men  who  are  skilled  men,  trained  at  their  trades,  and  placing  them 
in  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  now  we  are  going  out  and  dragging 
the  byways  and  the  hedges  for  the  unskilled  men,  and  then  we  are 
condemning  the  workmen  because  there  is  not  a  100  per  cent  output. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  this  was  what  I  referred  to  particularly : 
Do  you  not  find  a  great  many  of  those  unskilled  men  swarming  in 
to  be  taken  into  the  shipyard  work  in  order  to  escape  the  draft? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  that  is  true,  to  some  extent,  in  the  ship- 
yards. Now,  there  have  been  practically  none  of  those  unskilled 
workers  that  have  gone  into  the  railroads  or  other  shops.  But  there 
has  been  an  open  gate  for  them  in  the  shipyards,  and  they  have 

flocked  in  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes.  -••-** 
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Mr.  Franklin.  And  they  have  taken  on  those  unskilled  men,  with- 
out those  in  authority  pursuing  a  proper  method  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  skillea  men.  We  demonstrated  a  short  time  ago, 
in  Kansas  City,  that  skilled  men  could  be  secured.  We  had  two 
practical  men  sent  there  from  Seattle  to  act  as  examiners  to  gather 
skilled  men  for  shipyard  work  in  Seattle  through  the  United  States 
Labor  Department. 

Those  men  were  sent  to  my  office  with  instructions  to  ask  my  co- 
operation. We  got  together,  in  about  10  days,  between  385  and  400 
men  and  shipped  them  to  Seattle,  and  all  those  men  were  skilled  in 
their  trades.  We  shipped  machinists;  we  shipped  molders;  we 
shipped  blacksmiths,  sheet-metal  workers,  and  bouer  makers;  and  we 
could  have  shipped  a  large  number  of  others.  And  there  are,  in 
every  industrial  center,  those  men  who  can  be  gotten  together  and 
placed  in  the  shipyards,  and  we  can  raise  the  efficiency  of  the  ship- 
yards to  a  very  high  percentage  by  pursuing  that  method. 

Now,  those  men  can  not  be  obtained  through  employment  agencies, 
and  I  want  to  explain  to  you  gentlemen  why  you  can  not  procure 
them  in  that  way :  The  skilled  workman  is  not  going  to  an  employ- 
ment agency ;  he  does  not  have  to  do  so  to-day,  because  there  are  jobs 
for  him  everywhere  he  turns,  and  he  is  not  going  into  an  employ- 
ment agency  looking  for  them.  He  is  not  going  to  respond  to  an 
advertisement  in  the  newspapers. 

But  if  you  go  to  his  meetings  or  if  you  meet  him  in  the  street  or  in 
the  shop  in  which  he  is  employed  and  you  explain  to  him  the  urgent 
necessity  of  a  sufficient  number  of  these  men  being  transferred  into 
the  navy  yards  and  the  shipyards,  where  their  services  are  required 
I  can  tell  you  that  you  can  get  them,  but  you  can  not  get  them  m  any 
other  way.  You  have  got  to  carry  the  message  right  to  the  man, 
either  in  the  shop  where  he  is  working  or  in  his  meeting  room,  and 
get  hold  of  him  in  that  way,  and  we  have  demonstrated  that  it  can 
be  done  in  that  way. 

Senator  Smith.  Will  they  goto  the  shipyards  as  a  matter  of  patri- 
otic duty  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  we  are  doing  it.    We  will  do  it  if  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Labor  Department, 
frovides  for  the  transportation  of  these  men,  we  can  get  the  men,  and 
think  the  Labor  Department  will  tell  you  that. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Franklin,  what  is  the  practical  way  of 
working  that  plan?  Take  the  case  you  spoke  of;  they  sent  an  agent 
to  your  office,  did  they? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  was  in  Kansas  City,  was  it? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  through  the  Labor  Department. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  you  helped  those  men  that  they  sent  there; 
you  directed  them,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  will  tell  you  that  I  really 
secured  the  men  for  them. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Let  us  try  to  get  at  this  in  a  practical  way,  be- 
cause this  seems  to  me  to  be  something  which  is  very  important. 
Will  you  tell  the  committee  something  about  the  details  of  that  plan, 
if  you  please? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  Labor  Department  has  started  the  work  of 
getting  the  men  in  this  way,  through  what  are  known  as  "  examiners." 
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They  turn  them  out  into  the  various  industrial  centers.  That  is,  they 
started  that  system,  and  I  think  the  only  reason  they  have  not  pro- 
gressed further  is  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  and  their  inability  to 
carry  it  out. 

And  if  a  sufficient  number  of  those  men  are  placed  in  the  field  to 
cover  the  territory,  to  go  into  the  various  industrial  centers  where 
there  are  mechanics  employed,  in  all  the  different  trades — black- 
smiths, holders,  machinists,  and  all  of  the  metal  trades  that  are  re- 
quired in  the  shipyards — if  they  will  go  to  those  men  and  explain 
to  them  personally,  they  can  get  them. 

Now,  I  found  that  that  was  the  only  way  we  could  get  them. 
We  went  to  the  men  in  Kansas  City,  in  the  industries  that  were 
purely  nonessential,  and  we  took  a  certain  percentage  of  the  men 
out  of  those  industries;  not  enough  to  cripple  those  industries  or 
shut  them  down;  but  we  took  a  certain  percentage  of  those  men 
out  by  going  to  the  men  and  explaining  the  emergency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ana  the  necessity  for  those  men  going  into  the  shipyards; 
and,  as  I  say,  in  two  weeks  we  gathered  about  400  of  those  men 
together  and  shipped  them  out  at  that  one  point. 

Now,  we  had  large  numbers  of  applications.  Those  applications 
came  about  through  a  letter  that  I  sent  to  our  local  unions,  telling 
them  to  get  in  touch  with  me  or  with  those  two  men  who  were  acting 
for  the  Government  in  Kansas  City;  and  we  would  arrange  for 
them  to  get  together,  and  we  would  arrange  to  send  them  out  to 
the  shipyards.  Now,  when  those  men  were  called  out  of  Kansas  City 
they  had  a  large  number  of  applications  on  file,  and  all  that  would 
have  been  required  was  for  them  to  go  to  those  places  and  get  those 
men  together. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  those  men  that  you  sent  to  Seattle,  for  instance, 
receive  higher  wages  when  they  got  to  Seattle  than  they  had  been 
getting  before  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  in  some  instances  they  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  what  was  the  general  practice  as  to  that  ?  In 
other  words,  was  that  one  of  the  inducements  held  out  to  them  to 
leave  the  jobs  they  had? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  was  an  inducement  of  better  wages  held 
out  to  them,  together  with  their  desire  to  go  into  the  shipbuilding 
industry.  Many  of  them  went  for  the  shipbuilding  experience — rail- 
road men  who  were  skilled  mechanics  m  their  traae,  machinists, 
boilermakers,  blacksmiths,  but  they  had  never  had  the  direct  ex- 
perience in  the  shipyards,  and  some  of  them  wanted  that  experience — 
and  they  wanted  to  help  out  These  men  said:  "We  will  give  up 
our  jobs,  even  if  it  is  a  sacrifice."  And  we  have  had  many  men  since 
the  war  started;  and  the  Navy  Department  requested  us  to  furnish 
the  men,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  we  have  furnished  practically 
every  man  they  got,  through  the  different  organizations;  and  .many 
of  those  men  left  to  work  at  a  lesser  rate. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  find,  as  a  general  rule,  that  you  had  to 
offer  higher  wages  in  order  to  get  the  men  to  leave  their  work? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  not  as  a  general  thing.  We  told  them  what 
the  wages  were,  but  there  were  many  conditions  in  their  employment 
where  they  were  that  were  more  favorable  than  they  would  find  when 
they  got  into  the  shipyards. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  Did  you  have  to  furnish  them  transportation? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  furnished  them  transportation;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Was  transportation  furnished  them  from  Kan- 
sas City  to  Seattle  and  return  to  their  homes,  or  was  it  furnished 
just  one  way? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  the  return  transportation  was  not  consid- 
ered. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  was  furnished  just  one  way? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  they  paid  their  fare  one  way.  That  is 
natural — to  expect  that  the  Government  would  have  to  pay  that — be- 
cause the  workman  does  not  usually  have  $50  or  $60  handy  for  that 
purpose. 

Senator  Jones.  Of  course,  he  ought  not  to  have  to  pav  it  himself. 

Senator  Ransdell.  No  ;  he  should  not  be  required  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Franklin.  He  should  not  be  required  to  pay  his  own  way. 
But  they  left  a  service  that  in  many  ways  is  preferable,  from  a 
workman's  standpoint,  in  the  railroad  shops  and  the  various  contract 
machine  shops  to  what  they  would  find  in  the  shipyards,  because  of 
the  character  of  the  work  that  they  would  have  to  perform  in  the 
shipyard. 

Senator  Jones.  I  presume,  as  a  rule,  you  got  single  men? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  we  shipped  married  men;  the  men  paid  the 
fare  of  their  wives  in  many  cases  and  took  their  wives  with  them. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  the  men  did  that? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  men  did  that  themselves.  Of  course,  they  had 
their  own  fare  paid,  but  they  provided  transportation  for  their 
wives. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Before  sending  on  those  men  did  you  investi- 
gate each  one  of  them  to  find  out  whether  he  was  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  personally. 

Senator  Ransdell.  But  you  had  it  done,  did  you? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Those  two  men  sent  there  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, who  were  practical  ship  men,  examined  into  that  to  see  whether 
from  their  experience  and  number  of  years  of  work  and  so  on  they 
were  qualified;  they  made  a  personal  investigation  of  each  man,  and 
a  number  of  the  men  who  applied  were  turned  down. 

Senator  Jones.  Those  two  men  represented  particularly  the  ship- 
yards, or  did  they  represent  the  Government? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  represented  the  Government. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  represented  the  Department  of  Labor, 
did  they  not? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  were  employed  by  the  United  States  Labor 
Department  and  worked  directly  under  the  Central  Labor  Agency 
of  Seattle.  Mr.  Sileox  was  in  charge  of  it.  And  they  reported 
direct  to  the  Labor  Department  in  Washington. 

Senator  Ransdkll.  Has  that  been  done  in  many  other  cases  of 
which  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Only  locally;  around  the  Seattle  district;  they 
attempted  to  confine  their  efforts  to  securing  skilled  men  to  that 
immediate  vicinity,  and  that  is  a  failure.  They  can  only  get  unskilled 
men  there,  because  there  is  no  industries  from  which  to  draw,  except 
when  you  go  to  Victoria.  There  are  Victoria.  Tacoma,  and  Van- 
couver, and  they  are  needing  men  just  as  badly  as  Seattle  is,  and 
when  they  go  to  Portland  they  find  the  same  thing,  and  outside  of 
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those  cities  there  are  really  no  industrial  centers  in  which  there  are  a 
number  of  those  men  employed  to  draw  from.  Consequently,  they 
have  to  come  farther  inland  to  get  those  classes  of  men. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  could  not  take  them  from  Victoria  and 
Vancouver  anyhow,  in  view  of  the  labor  and  immigration  laws? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  ;  we  can  not  take  them  from  V  ictoria  and  Van- 
couver. Consequently,  they  have  got  to  come  farther  inland  in  order 
to  get  those  men.  The  field  from  which  those  men  can  be  drawn  is 
what  we  call  the  Middle  West  and  the  Middle  East — Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri — and  as  far  west  as  Colorado 
you  can  gather  up  those  men  in  groups  in  all  of  those  States. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  there  a  very  large  field  from  which  to  draw 
skilled  labor  of  the  classes  of  which  you  speak  for  the  shipyards,  say, 
within  300  miles  of  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  are  thousands  of  men,  Mr. 
Chairman,  employed  in  industries  who,  if  the  message  were  taken 
to  those  men  direct,  could  be  obtained.  Now  they  get  a  superficial 
idea  of  what  is  going  on,  but  they  do  not  know  the  facts;  and  we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  put  men  on  the  road  in  an  effort  to  get  those  men. 
We  have  men  on  the  road  now ;  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  use  those 
men  in  connection  with  the  men  sent  out  by  the  Government  to  assist 
in  getting  those  workmen  into  the  shipyards.  And  if  it  develops 
later  on  that  skilled  men  can  not  be  provided,  then  it  is  time  to 
bring  in  the  unskilled  men  and  try  to  drag  them  in. 

We  have  had  all  kinds  of  schools  started;  and  the  claim  is  made 
that  you  can  make  a  mechanic  in  from  four  to  six  weeks.  That  is 
so  ridiculous  that  it  hardly  needs  any  denial.  It  can  not  be  done. 
And  the  man  who  puts  forth  the  claim  that  you  can  make  a  skilled 
worker  and  as  efficient  a  worker  as  the  man  who  has  served  years  at 
the  business  by  standing  a  few  plates  of  iron  up  and  driving  a  few 
rivets  in  it  and  then  having  him  knock  the  rivets  out  again — that  is 
so  ridiculous  that  a  practical  man  would  never  stop  to  consider  it. 

Senator  Raxsdkll.  If  T  understand  you  correctly,  however,  there 
are  a  number  of  kinds  of  industries  within  a  radius  of  300  miles  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  where  men  have  for  years  been  engaged  in 
work  so  similar  to  the  shipbuilding  industry  that  in  a  brief  time — 
two  or  three  weeks  at  the  outside — thev  could  do  reasonablv  skilled 
work  in  shipbuilding? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Without  any  question,  Mr.  Chairman;  and  that,  it 
can  be  demonstrated,  is  the  only  logical,  practical  solution  of  the 
question  of  getting  mechanics  for  the  shipyards  and  of  doing  away 
with  this  inefficiency  that  we  hear  so  much  about. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Can  we  obtain  those  men  without  interfering 
seriously  with  the  various  other  industries? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes:  it  will  take  some  men  away  from  them,  of 
course. 

Senator  Raxsdkll.  But  not  enough  to  cripple  the  industry? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  enough  to  cripple  them;  it  can  be  done. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  there  is  a  great  diminution  in  the  building 
trades;  in  those  trades  you  can  get  some  skilled  men,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  can  get  some  from  those  trades,  and  they 
will  be  glad  to  get  work,  because  they  are,  to  some  extent,  idle? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  true.  We  went  to  this  extent :  We  would 
take  sheet-metal  workers,  for  instance,  who  can  be  used  as  ship 
fitters.  Sheet-metal  workers  are  men  who  are  familiar  with  blue 
prints  and  with  what  we  term  "  laying-out "  work  and  drafting;  they 
can  be  used  in  the  ship-fitting  department,  which  is  a  work  similar 
to  theirs.  And  we  are  taking  those  and  using  them  in  the  shipyards 
as  ship  fitters.  We  are  not  drawing  a  line  along  craft  lines  and  say- 
ing that  a  man  can  not  go  in  and  do  the  work 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  Well,  take,  for  instance,  men  en- 
gaged in  structural-iron  work,  on  buildings. 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  are  being  utilized.  We  shipped  some  of  those 
out  of  Kansas  City. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  also  bridge  builders? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  structural-iron  workers  and  bridge  builders 
are  the  same  class  of  workers. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  can  easily  be  broken  in  to  shipbuilding? 

Mr.  Franklin.  In  certain  classes  of  work,  yes;  because  they  are 
accustomed  to  driving  rivets  from  years  or  experience;  they  can 
be  used  on  that  class  of  work. 

Senator  Nfxson.  I  suppose  the  greatest  scarcity  of  workers,  when 
you  come  down  to  it,  is  in  the  wooden  shipbuilding  trades,  to  get 
what  you  call  experienced  ship  carpenters. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  for  many  years  we  have  not  built  any  wooden 
ships,  and  the  old  shipwright  has  become  almost  extinct,  and  it  is 
claimed— I  am  not  competent  to  pass  judgment  on  that,  however, 
except  in  a  general  way — that  it  requires  some  little  time  for  the 
ordinary  carpenter  to  become  familiar  with  the  ship  joiner's  work, 
or  the  old-style  shipbuilding. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  this  question  has  taken  such  a  wide 
scope  and  there  has  been  such  condemnation  of  the  workmen,  with 
an  attempt  to  fasten  on  them  the  responsibility  of  whatever  falling 
off  in  output  there  may  have  been  and  to  make  the  workmen  respon- 
sible for  that,  and  in  many  cases  charging  the  labor  unions  with 
being  responsible  to  the  extent  of  certain  labor  restrictions  or  union 
restrictions — and  that  charge  is  so  unfounded — that  it  seems  to  me 
there  ought  to  be  a  thorough  and  complete  investigation  of  the 
facts,  and  then  let  the  responsibility  rest  where  it  properly  belongs. 
If  it  belongs  on  the  workman,  we  say  let  it  go  to  the  workman.  If 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  responsibility  for  the  falling  off  or  the 
failure  to  produce  the  proper  output,  all  things  considered,  including 
the  conditions  under  which  the  workman  works,  should  be  on  the 
workman,  then  let  him  bear  the  responsibility.  But  if  it  belongs 
somewhere  else,  let  us  determine  that  fact  and  let  it  rest  where  it 
belongs. 

Senator  Nklson.  In  that  connection  I  want  to  ask  vou  this  ques- 
tion for  information:  Do  you  insist — and  by  "you*'  I  mean  the 
union  people — that  in  the  shipyards  they  shall  only  employ  union 
men? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  do  not  do  that  in  any  case? 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  take  care  of  that  after  the  man  is  employed; 
if  we  can  prevail  upon  him  to  join  our  organization 
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Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  But  you  do  not  ask  or  demand  as 
a  condition  of  employment  of  the  shipbuilder  that  he  shall  not 
employ  outsiders? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir;  I  have  an  agreement  here 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  I  do  not  dispute  your  word  at  all. 
I  only  ask  for  information. 

Mr.  Franklin.  What  I  was  referring  to  is  that  we  signed  an 
agreement  with  all  of  the  yards  in  Portland,  and  in  the  case  of 
some  of  those  people  with  whom  wre  signed  an  agreement  we  did  not 
have  a  union  man  in  the  shop.  That  may  seem  strange,  but  we  did 
it  to  take  care  of  the  future. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  was  an  embargo  on  the  products  of  one  of 
those  shops  that  had  been  on  for  a  year;  we  had  in  certain  places 
certain  work  tied  up  because  of  this  firm  being  unfair. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  you  had  a  sympathetic  strike  there? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  it  was  not  a  sympathetic  strike;  it  was  a 
strike  against  this  firm,  and  then  we  reiused  to  use  the  products 
from  that  shop. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Franklin.  But  we  lifted  that;  we  said,  "This  is  no  time  to 
quarrel  over  these  matters." 

Senator  Nelson.  That  occurred  at  San  Francisco,  did  it  not? 
I  read  something  in  the  newspapers  about  that. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  was  tnere.  And  I  was  in  San  Francisco  at 
the  time  and  was  responsible  for  having  that  embargo  on  those 
boilers  that  came  from  the  Willamette  Boiler  Works,  at  Portland, 
removed  and  starting  our  people  to  working  on  those  boilers. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  did  good  wTork  there;  that  was  good  work. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  we  have  tried  to  show  that  we  appreciate 
the  position  our  country  is  in,  and  that  we  are  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing that  is  going  to  hamper  or  interfere  with  the  success  of  this 
war  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Our  future  independence,  our  future 
welfare,  depends  upon  the  success  of  it ;  and  we  appreciate  that  fact 
just  as  much  as  any  other  citizens  do. 

And  while  we  are  going  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  men  we  represent,  we  are  not  going  to  let  them 
interfere  with  the  successful  operations  of  the  shops  and  yards  that 
are  essential  to  get  out  the  product  which  the  country  so  greatly 
needs. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Franklin,  may  I  ask  you 

Mr.  Franklin  (interposing).  Permit  we  to  continue  for  just  a 
moment.  That  is  one  reason  that  we  have  provided  for  the  wage 
boards,  and  for  the  mediation  boards,  to  settle  all  of  those  things 
and  to  prevent  any  stoppage  of  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  by  all  means,  I  think,  Mr.  Franklin,  that  in 
this  emergency  you  ought  to  do  all  you  can  to  prevent  strikes  which 
suspend  work.  If  there  is  any  controversy,  it  ought  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration. 

Mr.  Franklin.  But  we  do  resent  people  coming  in  and  charging 
us  with  all  of  the  crimes  in  the  decalogue  and  saying  that  we  are 
responsible  for  all  this;  and  we  know  that  we  have  no  medium 
through  which  we  can  successfully  refute  those  charges;  we  can  not 
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get  our  statements  printed  in  the  press;  the  press  will  not  carry 
tnem.  If  I  went  down  to  the  newspapers  here  to-morrow  and  gave 
out  a  written  denial  of  those  charges,  I  would  possibly  find  a  2-inch 
article  set  off  somewhere  in  the  corner  of  the  newspaper  next  day. 
But  all  of  those  charges  against  the  union  will  appear  in  the  daily 
press  with  headlines,  so  to  speak.  That  is  sensational  stuff,  charging 
the  union  men  with  something;  charging  them  with  laying  down  on 
the  job,  and  being  responsible  for  all  of  the  failures.  And  I  want  to 
say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  failure  rests  somewhere  else;  it  rests 
in  mismanagement ;  it  rests  with  the  people  who  are  responsible  for 
having  the  machinery  in  those  yards  not  going  so  that  the  workmen 
can  properly  perform  their  work. 

Now,  there  are  individual  cases.  I  know,  where  men  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  retard  the  work;  but  those  are  individuals 

Senator  Jones  (interposing).  1  want  to  say  just  this  along  that 
line:  I  approve  very  strongly  of  the  stand  you  tafce,  and  I  sympathize 
with  your  resentment  at  the  way  in  which  you  are  treated;  but  I 
want  to  ask  you  whether  you  saw  the  article  in  the  Sunset  Magazine 
about  a  month  or  so  ago  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  did.    That  was  in  October,  was  it  not? 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  was  later  than  that,  I  think. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  remember  the  date.  At  any  rate,  the 
writer  of  that  article  pointed  out  some  of  those  particular  instances 
which  you  probably  have  in  mind.  I  intended  to  bring  that  article 
with  me  to  the  committee  to-day  so  as  to  ask  you  about  one  or  two  of 
the  particular  things  that  the  writer  of  it  mentioned,  but  in  the  rush 
of  business  I  forgot  to  bring  it.     But  you  probably  remember  it. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  was  the  article,  was  it  not,  that  referred  to 
the  boiler  maker  and  shipbuilder  as  a  very  rough  character,  and  a 
man  that  was  not  required  to  have  very  much  brain  matter? 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  that.  But  what  I  had  in 
mind  was  only  particular  instance  that  the  writer  of  the  article  gave 
of  a  particular  workman  who  whs  harrassed  by  the  unions  after  he 
had  done  so  and  so,  and  that  he  was  finally  compelled  to  get  out.  And 
I  wondered  whether  you  recalled  that  particular  article. 

Senator  Johnson.  There  was  another  one,  too,  which  has  been 
thrown  in  my  face  repeatedly,  30  or  40  times  since  these  hearings 
began. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  in  that  article  the  pictures  of  ships  were 
given  which  it  was  said  were  lying  idle  in  San  Francisco  Harbor 
because  the  workmen  would  not  touch  them,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Senator  Jones.  That  was  in  the  same  article  that  I  was  speak- 
ing of. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  vou  remember  that  article.  Mr.  Franklin? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  should  be  delighted  if  you  would  give  some 
explanation  of  that  matter,  because  that  has  been  tossed  at  me  forty 
times  or  more  since  these  hearings  began. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  what  explanation  I  have, 
and  of  course  that  might  be  to  some  extent  limited.     This  boat,  the 
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Eicture  of  which  has  been  published,  was  one  belonging  to  a  ferry- 
oat  company,  or  a  company  running  the  boat  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Vallejo. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Between  San  Francisco  and  Vallejo,  Cal. — a  pas- 
senger boat  that  ran  between  those  places.  They  had  some  difficulty 
with  their  employees,  and  it  became  of  quite  a  serious  nature;  ana 
the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council,  I  believe,  placed  an  embargo  on 
that,  refusing  to  let  any  of  their  employees — or,  rather,  declaring 
that  no  member  connected  with  the  San  Francisco  Labor  CouncU 
would  work  on  any  repair  work  for  that  company  until  such  time 
as  they  treated  their  employees  fairly.  The  difficulty  started  over  a 
man  who  was  employed  on  the  boat  itself. 

About  that  time,  after  every  means  had  been  exhausted  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  the  company,  that  action  was  taken  by  the 
Central  Labor  Union,  and  there  was  one  of  the  boats  that  had  a 
part  of  the  boat  cut  out,  and  the  workmen  stopped  work  on  it. 

This  happened  some  time  prior  to  the  rush  of  shipbuilding.  I 
think  it  was  in  November  or  the  latter  part  of  October — probably 
about  the  1st  of  November — I  would  not  be  sure  as  to  the  date. 

This  matter  was  settled  up  and  the  men  made  the  repairs  on  the 
boat.  Now,  just  what  the  settlement  was,  whether  they  said,  "  Well, 
we  will  forget  all  about  the  difficulty  with  the  company,  and  we  will 
repair  thisooat  anyhow,"  or  not,  I  am  not  competent  to  say;  I  do 
not  know  just  how  that  was  done.  But  I  know  that  the  men  went  on 
and  finished  the  boat  and  completed  the  work. 

But  it  was  because  of  the  unfair  attitude  of  the  owner  of  that  boat, 
who,  as  reported  to  me,  refused  to  talk  to  the  men  or  to  consider  the 
grievances  of  the  men  or  to  have  any  business  with  them  at  all,  that 
that  was  done.  The  owner  simply  said,  "I  am  running  this  boat, 
and,  if  you  do  not  like  what  is  going  on,  let  her  alone." 

Senator  Ransdell.  Did  you  say  that  was  a  ferryboat? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  was  a  ferryboat;  a  little  passenger  boat  that 
ran  between 

Senator  Ransdell  (interposing).  It  was  not  an  ocean-going  boat? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir;  not  an  ocean-going  boat;  it  was  a  little 
boat  that  was  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  Vallejo,  Cal.,  or 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  and  ran  up  and  down  the  bay.  I  do 
not  know  the  name  of  the  company ;  perhaps  Senator  Johnson  knows. 

Senator  Johnson.  No;  I  do  not  recall  it.  I  have  not  read  the 
article  myself,  but  I  have  been  asked  about  it  many  times,  because 
the  article  purported  to  show  that  here  was  a  ship  for  the  United 
States  Government  that  could  not  get  upon  the  ocean  because  the 
men  would  not  work  upon  it,  and  pictures  of  the  ship  were  given, 
and  so  on.  Is  that  not  your  understanding  of  the  article,  Senator 
Jones? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  was  an  error,  because  it  was  not  a  Govern- 
ment boat ;  the  Government  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  boat.  It  was 
a  private  concern  that  ran  a  little  ferryboat,  about  20  miles  up  and 
down  the  bay,  between  San  Francisco  and  Vallejo,  Cal.;  and  the 
Government  had  no  supervision  over  the  boat,  as  far  as  I  know. 
Now,  if  there  was  any,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it.    But  that  was  the 
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boat  that  they  made  so  much  noise  about,  because  the  men  refused 
to  work. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember  the  particular  instance  cited 
in  this  article  of  the  workman  who  was  mistreated  ?  If  you  should 
be  here  to-morrow  I  will  try  to  find  that  article  and  have  it  here. 
There  was  one  statement  in  it  that  seemed  to  be  almost  unbelievable, 
and  yet  it  purported  to  state  what  was  a  fact.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
statement  from  some  one  who  knows  the  laboring  men's  side  with 
reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  just  possible  that  it  might  have  happened  in 
this  way:  There  are  at  times  men  who  have  violated  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  union  and  have  done  overt  acts  which  have  embittered 
the  men  of  their  trade  against  them  to  such  a  point  that  they  have 
refused  to  work  with  them.  I  ain  not  say  just  what  this  particular 
instance  was,  but  that  sometimes  occurs. 

Senator  Jones.  Of  course  I  can  appreciate  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  idea,  if  you  could,  to 
look  at  that  Sunset  Magazine  article,  and  when  you  have  familiarized 
yourself  with  the  facts  send  a  statement  in  relation  to  them  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  I  think  it  would.  I  suppose  I  can  get  that 
magazine  at  a  news  stand. 

Senator  Jones.  I  have  it  over  at  my  office. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  that  same  man  gave  me  a  copy. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  think  it  has  been  pretty  generally  circulated 
here. 

Senator  Jones.  I  have  not  the  original  article;  it  is  just  a  reprint 
in  one  of  the  papers  in  Seattle,  taken  from  the  Sunset  Magazine, 
which  shows  how  extensively  they  are  using  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  have  never  read  the  article,  but  quite  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  have  spoken  to  me  concerning  it  and  asked  me 
about  it. 

Mr.  Franklin.  If  I  have  not  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  case  I 
can  get  the  facts. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  it  would  be  well  from  your  standpoint  to 
answer  some  of  those  statements. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Senator  Smith.  What  is  your  jurisdiction,  Mr.  Franklin?  You 
are  president 

Mr.  Franklin.  Of  the  International ;  our  jurisdiction  covers  North 
America. 

Senator  Smith.  And  in  the  present  crisis  do  you  know  of  any 
shipbuilding  establishment  that  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  closed  shop? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not.  When  we  people  talk  about  a  "  closed 
shop  "  that  is  a  technical  term  applied  from  one  side. 

Senator  Smith.  I  use  that  term  in  my  question  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  open  shop,  as  affecting  union  labor. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Shipyards,  as  far  as  the  unions  are  concerned,  are 
practically  all  of  them  open  shops,  but  there  are  closed  shops  from 
the  employers'  standpoint,  where  union  men  are  not  oermitted  to 
work.  That  is  the  only  closed  shop  that  I  know  of.  (jf  course  we 
take  care  of  the  situation  by  endeavoring  to  prevail  upon  men  t* 
join  us. 
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Senator  Nelson.  After  they  have  gone  to  work? 

Mr.  Franklin.  After  they  have  gone  to  work.  It  is  said  that  in 
Seattle  we  have  a  closed  shop.  We  have  not — not  as  the  term  is 
applied.  All  of  the  men  in  the  yard  are  not  union  men  possibly, 
because  men  go  in  there  and  become  members  after  they  go  in. 
When  you  consider  that  they  have  taken  from  10,000  to  11,000  men 
into  one  local  union  in  the  past  year  it  would  indicate  that  they 
were  not  all  union  men  to  start  with;  they  were  not  all  union  men 
when  they  went  to  work  and  they  are  not  all  union  men  now.  And 
even  though  it  is  considered  a  closed  shop,  from  the  employers' 
point  of  view  of  a  closed  shop,  it  is  not. 

There  was  a  request  from  the  men  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  a 
closed-shop  agreement;  in  other  words,  that  men  in  their  respective 
unions  only  would  be  employed  to  perform  this  work.  That  was 
not  written  into  the  agreement,  we  did  not  insist  upon  it,  and  it  is 
not  a  provision  of  any  of  our  agreements  or  understandings  with 
any  employer.  We  simply  provide  for  conditions,  hours,  wages,  and 
all  of  those  things,  and  there  is  no  provision  that  none  but  union 
men  will  be  employed.  That  much-talked  of  u closed  shop"  is  a 
misnomer  as  far  as  it  is  applied  to  the  unions. 

Senator  Nelson.  Take  this  case  at  Seattle.  If  a  man  goes  in 
there  to  work,  after  he  has  been  there  for  a  while  and  you  people 
can  not  get  him  to  join  the  union  will  you  make  it  so  unpleasant  for 
him  that  he  will  feel  like  quitting? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No.  Where  a  yard  or  shop  is  organized — say,  90 
per  cent — the  men  come  in  voluntarily. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  the  men  do  not  discriminate  against  non- 
union men  in  their  conduct  toward  them? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  have  not  done  so.  We  realize — we  have 
said  to  the  Government;  we  have  said  to  the  Shipping  Board:  "We 
will  get  these  men  for  you.  If  we  can  not  get  union  men,  we  will 
get  nonunion  men.  We  will  go  into  the  unorganized  shops  and  get 
men."  We  could  not  do  any  more.  We  have  been  willing  not  only 
to  spend  our  time  but  to  cooperate  with  these  men  to  get  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  tried  to  get  them,  whether  they  were 
union  men  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  have.  I  provided  for  the  shipment  of  men 
from  Kansas  City  to  Philadelphia  to  work  in  the  navy  yard  there 
who  were  not  members  of  the  union. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Franklin,  if  you  know  in 
what  yards  that  are  to  work  for  the  Government  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  labor.    Can  you  tell  us  in  a  general  way? 

Mr.  Fkanklin.  When-  there  is  a  scarcity  in  Government  vards  at 
the  present  time? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  I  think  possibly  all  of  the  yards  could  use 
additional  men.  but  there  is  not  that  scarcity  that  many  of  these 
people  would  lead  us  to  believe.  We  see  much  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  demand  for  250,000  shipyard  workers.  I  would  like  for 
some  of  them  to  just  specify  where  they  are  going  to  put  those  men. 
The  industry  is,  it  is  true,  opening  up  gradually,  and  as  these  yards 
are  extended  the  force  will  have  to  be  gradually  increased.  But  to 
advertise  for  250,000  men — if  they  had  them  there  would  be  no  place 
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to  put  them.  There  are  no  houses  for  them  to  live  in.  There  are  no 
facilities  to  take  care  of  them.  There  are  no  shops  for  them  to 
work  in. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  This  morning  I 
received  a  telegram  from  the  publicity  agent  of  the  Minnesota  Safety 
Commission  wanting  me  to  write  an  article  to  use  as  an  advertise- 
ment to  get  men  for  the  shipyards.  Well,  I  had  never  felt  in  any 
connection  like  being  a  wooden  Indian  in  front  of  a  cigar  store,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  be  the  means  of  getting  men  to  travel  off  to  get  work 
when  I  am  not  sure  of  giving  them  the  work.  I  felt  that  if  any  ad- 
vertising was  to  be  done  it  should  be  done  through  the  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration and  not  through  me. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes.  In  my  opinion,  answering  your  suggestion, 
the  only  practical  way  to  get  these  men  is  to  do  it  through  a  bureau 
that  is  thoroughly  organized  and  in  touch  with  every  point  where 
they  need  men,  and  they  must  know  the  exact  number  of  men  that 
are  actually  needed — not  just  this  reported  need  of  men,  not  a  lot  of 
inflated  figures,  but  they  must  know  just  exactly  the  number  of  men 
that  are  needed  in  each  yard.  Then  have  these  yards,  through  this 
bureau,  which  at  the  present  time  is  being  handled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  get  these  men.  They  should  receive  instructions  each 
day  or  each  week,  as  often  as  necessary,  to  send  so  many  men  to  Phil- 
adelphia, to  such  a  yard,  to  send  so  many  men  to  Bath,  Me.,  or  to 
Savannah,  Ga. ;  they  should  know  the  actual  number  of  men  needed, 
and  handle  the  matter  in  a  businesslike,  efficient  manner.  This  hap- 
hazard method  of  getting  men  is  never  going  to  produce  results,  and 
it  only  brings  about  a  state  of  chaos. 

I  would  just  like  to  give  you  an  illustration.  When  the  Navy  De- 
partment first  began  to  ask  for  men  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
took  up  with  me — this  is  all  documentary  information  that  can  be 
furnished — the  question  of  furnishing  so  many  men.  They  wanted 
me  to  get  them  and  send  the  names  to  them.  I  sent  out  to  our  mem- 
bership and  got  the  names  and  addresses  of  several  hundred  men,  and 
I  sent  them  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  I  said,  "  These  men 
are  now  ready  to  leave  their  employment  and  go  to  work  for  the 
Government,  and  you  can  get  them  any  day."  Those  men  have  never 
been  called  into  the  service  yet,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  those 
men  I  sent  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  I  was  condemned  from 
one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other  by  our  own  members  as  playing 
a  bunko  game  on  them,  because  they  were  never  called  into  the  Gov- 
ernment service.    That  is  an  example  of  the  things  that  are  going  on. 

Senator  Smith.  Has  there  not  recently  been  issued  an  Executive 
order  that  these  men  are  to  be  employed  regardless  of  the  Civil 
Service?     I  believe  that  order  has  been  issued  within  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  were  not  required  to  pass  any  civil-service 
examination.  They  were  required  to  fill  out  a  long  application 
blank  and  to  have  a  physical  examination,  but  no  mental  examina- 
tion or  technical  examination,  and  they  have  never  yet  called  those 
men.  Those  men  can  be  got  yet,  large  numbers  of  them.  I  gathered 
large  numbers  of  men  into  Kansas  City  at  one  time,  and  we  waited 
10  days  for  some  means  of  transportation  for  those  men,  and  they 
got  disgusted  and  scattered. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  informed  the  Shipping  Board  of  thiaf 
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Mr.  Franklin.  Absolutely.  I  have  informed  every  Government 
official  that  we  could  get  in  touch  with  just  what  was  going  on. 
These  are  facts  that  numbers  of  men  in  Washington  know  to  be 
facts. 

I  turned  over  a  list  of  all  those  names  to  the  Adjustment  Board  to 
show  that  board  that  if  the  proper  method  is  taken  to  get  men  they 
can  be  secured ;  but  to  just  simply  go  at  it  haphazard  and  advertise 
that  we  are  listing  a  lot  of  recruits  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — the 
men  are  not  going  to  stay  around  until  they  are  called.  A  man  has 
got  to  go  and  get  the  job  then,  because  he  is  not  going  to  pay  board 
wating  for  somebody  to  ship  him  to  his  work.  He  can  not  afford  to 
do  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  judge  from  your  statement  that  you  do  not 
concur  in  this  idea  that  has  been  promulgated  in  one  form  or  another 
before  this  committee,  the  idea  of  holding  meetings,  making  patri- 
otic speeches,  and  working  up  recruits  in  some  such  way  as  that. 
You  do  not  think  that  is  necessary? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  won't  get  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  seem  to  be  on  the  right  track.  Now,  I 
would  only  suggest  one  more  thing — you  may  be  doing  it  for  all  I 
know — and  that  is  that  wherever  you  see  a  strike  crop  up  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  your  order  to  go  and  stop  that  strike  and  get  the  men 
to  work.    Do  you  not  think  that  ought  to  be  your  duty  ? 

Mr.  Frankun.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  especially  repress  what  I  call  "sympa- 
thetic" strikes;  by  that  I  mean  where  they  are  not  striking  for  just 
their  own  benefit,  but  because  of  something  that  has  been  done  to 
somebody  else.  In  that  case  you  referred  to,  they  were  evidently 
striking  because  the  owners  of  the  ship  did  not  treat  properly  the 
men  who  operated  the  ship. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  would  call  that  a  species  of  sympathetic  strike. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  was. 

Senator  Nelson.  Allow  me  to  add  one  word.  I'noticed  day  before 
yesterday  that  at  some  place  which  I  have  forgotten  5,000  men  struck 
and  would  not  work  on  Lincoln's  birthday  unless  they  got  double 
pay.     Did  you  notice  that  in  the  papers? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  I  saw  that  article  in  the  papers,  that  they 
refused  to  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  Unless  they  got  double  pay? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  a  condition  they  have  had  in  the  yards 
all  the  years  that  shipbuilding  has  been  done  in  this  country — 
overtime  for  holidays.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  what  the 
employer  has  done.  In  Baltimore  they  have  been  paying  dpuble 
time  for  overtime,  Sundays,  holidays,  and  nightwork.  When  a  man 
was  required  to  work  all  day  and  then  came  back  and  worked  at 
night  they  paid  him  double  time.  When  the  Government  took  over 
the  yard,  the  employers  said,  "The  Government  only  allows  time 
and  a  half;  we  will  cut  you  down  from  double  time  to  time  and  a 
half."  Well,  the  men  continued  to  work.  They  said,  "  This  is  Gov- 
ernment work;  we  will  go  along  until  the  thing  is  settled."  I  event- 
ually got  it  settled,  through  Mr.  Stevens,  of  the  Shipping  Board. 
We  have  had  an  understanding  with  the  Government  that  in  no 
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yard  or  shop  or  factory  of  any  kind  where  the  Government  has  taken 
it  over  and  is  doing  the  work  will  the  men  be  requited  to  work  under 
less  favorable  conditions  than  they  had  in  effect  when  the  Govern- 
ment took  the  yard  over,  and  I  do  not  think  they  could  do  anything 
less  than  that. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  point  you  raised  about  keeping  the  men  at 
work.  We  got  the  men  to  go  back  to  work  in  Savannah  under  the 
most  deplorable  conditions.  In  normal  times  there  would  not  have 
been  a  man  who  would  go  back  into  that  yard  under  the  conditions 
under  which  we  got  them  to  go  back.  We  prevailed  upon  them  to 
do  this  and  to  await  the  decision  of  the  wage  adjustment  board, 
which  would  go  into  all  these  evils  that  they  complained  of. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  was  more  than  a  question  of  wages? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Oh,  yes.  Let  me  say  this,  that  I  think  it  has  been 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  wage  adjustment  board,  and 
will  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Shipping  Board,  that  the  evil  in 
that  yard  lies  purely  in  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  internal  row 
among  the  officials  of  the  company  who  are  lined  up  as  two  factions* 
One  faction  resigned  in  order  to  force  the  other  faction  out  of  the 
yard,  and  then  the  other  side  sent  in  their  resignations  to  force  the 
first  side  out.  Then  a  Government  official  stepped  in,  and  this  was 
done  at  his  suggestion.  This  is  the  report  that  came  to  me,  and  I 
am  giving  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  was  stated  by  men  who  worked 
in  the  yard  and  are  familiar  with  the  facts  and  say  they  are  ready 
to  testifv  to  the  absolute  correctness  of  the  statement.  This  man 
went  to  one  of  the  factions  and  said,  "The  only  way  for  you  to  fight 
this  thing  is  for  you  to  send  in  your  resignation  and  demand  the 
dismissal  of  the  other  faction."  Then  he  goes  to  the  other  side  and 
tells  them  the  same  story.  The  two  factions  resigned,  and  the  com- 
pany then,  at  his  suggestion,  accepted  the  resignations  of  all  of  them, 
and  he  has  taken  the  place  of  the  superintendent  of  the  yard. 

Senator  Ransdkll.  This  Government  official  ? 

Mr.  Fkankltn.  This  Government  official;  he  was  an  inspector 
down  there.  That  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  you  can 
understand  the  inefficiency  of  a  yard  where  the  workmen  are  bound 
to  be  affected  by  the  result  of  a  fight  that  is  open  and  aboveboard 
between  the  different  factions  of  the  men  they  have  got  to  work  under 
and  work  with  as  a  supervisory  force. 

The  living  conditions  there  are  deplorable.  The  yard  is  away  out 
in  what  is  known  as  a  black-gum  swamp.  There  is  a  highway  built 
out  there,  and  on  each  side  of  it  the  ground  slopes  off  into  the  swamp. 
The  ground  never  dries  out.  In  the  summer  the  water  is  covered 
with  a  green  scum.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  canebrakes,  and 
nothing  can  live  in  the  place  except  malaria,  frogs,  and  mosquitoes. 
From  what  the  men  tell  me,  it  is  really  a  crime  to  build  Rouses  and 
expect  men  to  live  in  the  place  where  they  are  attempting  to  prevail 
upon  the  men  to  live. 

Now,  if  they  do  not  live  out  there  it  takes  them  three  hours  each 
day  going  and  coming  to  and  from  their  work.  Half  the  time  they 
have  to  bring  them  up  the  river  on  those  boats,  and  the  boat  sticks  in 
the  mud,  and  they  are  out  there  until  10  or  12  o'clock  at  night. 

Senator  Jones.  How  are  they  going  to  get  the  Government  ships 
out  of  there,  then? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  They  go  down  the  other  way. 

Senator  Nelson.  Evidently  that  yard  is  in  a  bad  place,  according 
to  your  description. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  why  a  yard  was  built 
in  such  a  place.  As  I  understand,  it  is  several  miles  outside  of  Sa- 
vannah, on  a  river. 

Senator  Nelson.   An  old-established  vard? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  it  is  a  new  yard.  I  understand  it  has  been 
built  there  only  within  the  last  six  months. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  one  of  these  yards  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  it  does  fabricating  work. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  Government  ships  are  they  building? 
Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  could  not  say  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  thing 
that  was  said  here,  in  order  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
explain  it.  1  can  not  recall  the  names,  but  it  was  claimed  in  the 
hearings  before  the  committee  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  wages  had 
been  increased  so  much,  and  especially  day  wages,  with  this  bounty  of 
10  per  cent  for  extra  work,  etc.,  the  effect  wTas  this,  that  men  would 
only  work  a  part  of  the  week — three,  four,  or  five  days — and  on 
account  of  the  increased  wages  they  would  earn  so  much  they  had  no 
disposition  to  work  the  full  week ;  and  to  overcome  that  they  offered 
this  bounty  of  10  per  cent  for  all  that  worked  six  days  in  the  week.  I 
call  your  attention  to  that  in  order  that  you  may  explain  it. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Have  you  read  the  agreement,  Senator,  that  was 
entered  into  with  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Navy  Department  at 
the  time  that  10  per  cent  was  given  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  have  it  here.     I  would  like  to  have  vou  look  at  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  can  tell  me  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  was  that  the  10  per  cent  was  given,  not  as  a 
matter  of  war  emergency  but  as  an  inducement  for  the  men  to  give 
continued  service,  and  as  a  further  compensation  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  cost  of  living  up  to  the  time  the  wage  adjustment  board  had 
computed  the  increased  cost  of  living,  which  was  July  1. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  increased  it  to  how  much? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  made  it  31  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent  was 
added"  because  the  statisticians  claimed  that,  according  to  Govern- 
ment reports  and  available  figures,  the  increased  cost  of  living  had 
been  about  8£  or  8i  per  cent  from  that  time.  In  order  to  compensate 
the  men  for  that  increase  they  agreed  to  give  the  10  per  cent  as  a  war- 
emergency  measure:  they  simply  used  that  term  in  order  to  avoid 
interfering  with  the  work  of  this  adjustment  board,  and  on  the  1st 
day  of  February  it  was  to  become  a  permanent  increase.  They  simply 
used  that  term.  Senator,  in  order  to  avoid  any  semblance  of  interfer- 
ence with  the  Adjustment  Board. 

Senator  Nelson.  Some  of  them  agreed  with  you  that  it  was  a  gen- 
eral increase,  but  1  think  at  least  one  of  them  said  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  men  to  work  six  days  a  week:  that  it  only 
applied  to  those  cases;  but  I  think  that  was  afterwards  aban- 
doned  
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Mr.  Franklin.  No;  not  wholly.  It  continued  until  February  1, 
with  a  proviso  that  the  men  should  work  six  days  a  week,  48  hours  a 
week,  unless  prevented  by  sickness.  That  was  to  prevent  the  men 
from  voluntarily  laying  off  and  staying  away  from  work  without  any 
cause.  But  on  the  1st  day  of  February  it  became  a  permanent  in- 
crease, and  it  no  longer  has  any  strings  to  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  but  it  was  claimed  here  by  one  or  two  men— 
I  can  not  recall  their  names  at  this  moment — that  the  effect  of  this 
increase;  as  they  claimed  it  to  be,  in  wages,  was  that  there  was  a 
disposition  among  a  good  many  men  to  lay  off ;  that  they  would  not 
work  but  three  or  four  days  in  the  week;  and  they  earned  so  much 
then  that  they  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  working  the  entire  week. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  incorrect,  Senator.  Here  is  an  example  of 
what  is  being  done  everywhere.  At  the  investigation  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  Mull,  of  the  Cramps  shipyard,  stated  on  the  stand  that 
his  men  were  working  steadier  at  his  plant  than  they  had  ever  worked 
in  the  history  of  the  yard.  In  other  words,  that  they  were  working 
more  nearly  full  time.    That  is  true  of  every  yard  I  have  been  able  to 

St  information  about.  The  men  are  not  laying  off,  except  that  per- 
ps  a  man  may  work  to-day  and  four  or  five  hours  to-nignt,  and  may 
not  come  in  again  until  noon  to-morrow,  or  they  may  take  a  full 
shift  off. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  the  men  who  made  this  statement  before 
the  committee  were  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  referred  to  yards  on 
that  coast  particularly. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct.  From  the  in- 
formation I  have,  it  is  not  correct. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  simply  called  your  attention  to  it,  because  I 
wanted  you  to  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  it 

Mr.  Franklin.  When  I  saw  that  these  statements  had  been  made 
I  immediately  wired  to  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle  for  defi- 
nite information,  for  the  facts,  and,  without  exception,  they  wired 
me  that  the  men  were  not  laying  down  on  the  work  or  railing  off  in 
output,  except  on  account  of  conditions  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol. They  say  that  the  failure  to  have  work  prepared  in  time,  faulty 
tools,  and  various  other  conditions  have  in  many  instances  caused  a 
falling  off,  but  that  is  not  due  to  the  failure  of  the  workmen  to  per- 
form their  duty  efficiently  if  g^ven  an  opportunity.  Of  course,  there 
are  individual  cases  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  as  in  every  other 
industry,  where  men  will  possibly  shirk  or  lay  down  on  the  work* 
That  is  true  at  all  times  and  in  all  industries,  and  probably  will 
always  exist,  regardless  of  what  the  conditions  or  wages  may  be.  But 
those  are  exceptions ;  they  are  not  the  rule.  The  great  mass  of  work- 
men are,  I  believe,  just  as  loyal,  just  as  patriotic,  and  desire  just  as 
much  to  maintain  the  output  as  is  possible  for  any  citizen ;  ana  I  feel 
that  this  malicious  charge  against  the  shipbuilders  is  so  unfounded, 
unwarranted,  and  untrue  that  the  matter  ought  to  be  gone  into  and 
investigated  to  find  out  where  the  fault  lies. 

We  are  willing  to  have  a  searching  investigation.  If  we  are  at 
fault,  if  our  men  are  at  fault,  let  it  be  shown.  If  there  is  some 
other  reason  for  it,  let  the  general  public  know  it  and  let  the  Gov- 
ernment know  it.  We  do  not  believe  that  we  should  be  asked  to 
remain  under  such  a  charge  as  has  been  made — that  men  are  delib- 
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erately  laying  down  on  the  work  and  trying  to  interfere  with  the 
3hipbuilding  program  and  reduce  the  output,  for  we  know  what  the 
output  means  to  this  country.  We  know  the  state  of  the  shipping — 
we  know  something  at  least — and  we  know  the  urgent  necessity  for 
ships  and  more  ships,  and  we  are  willing,  as  far  as  the  organization 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  men  are  concerned,  to  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  assist  the  Government  in  getting  those  ships  into  the 
water.  We  believe  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  stop  this 
charge  being  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country,  charging  the  men 
with  being  unpatriotic  and  failing  to  perform  their  duty.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  becoming  a  general  practice  to  charge  labor  with  the 
responsibility  for  whatever  defects  and  failures  have  developed  from 
<?very  cause  and  to  make  labor  the  "  goat." 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  think  you  will  understand  that  the  committee 
is  trying,  as  well  as  it  can,  to  make  a  dignified  examination  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  we  have  not  sought  any  particular  class  of  testi- 
mony. These  statements  have  come  out  before  us,  and  if  the  press 
has  given  big  headlines  to  these  charges  we  hope  it  will  give  just  as 
big  headlines  to  your  refutations. 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  some  means, 
through  this  committee  or  through  some  other  agency,  by  which 
the  Government  could  have  an  investigation   made  and   let   these 

Eeople  who  have  made  the  charge  produce  their  evidence  or  forever 
eep  still. 

Senator  Ransdell.  This  committee  is  really  giving  a  great  deal 
more  time  to  the  refutation  than  to  the  charges.  Those  charges  came 
out  incidentally,  as  I  recall,  in  testimony  that  has  been  brought  out 
here,  while  we  have  heard  you  fully  and  heard  Mr.  Gompers  fully, 
and  we  will  hear  anybody  else  in  refutation  that  you  wish  to  present. 
We  can  not  make  the  press  publish  these  statements,  but  they  gen- 
erally treat  people  right,  and  I  hope  they  will  treat  you  right. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  want  the  facts  as  to  the  actual  conditions  in 
these  yards  developed.  It  might  be  an  excellent  thing  to  make  such 
an  investigation  as  a  medium  of  speeding  up;  it  might  develop  really 
where  some  of  the  weak  parts  are  if  it  could  be  done  by  a  committee 
that  would  go  into  the  matter  in  a  proper  way. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  would  you  say  is  a  proper  way? 

Mr.  Franklin.  By  a  committee  to  visit  these  yards  and  get  the 
actual  facts  right  in  the  yards;  get  the  men  who  are  on  the  job  and 
the  foremen  who  are  on  the  job. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  long  will  it  take  a  committee  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  it  would  take  some  time  to  do  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  would  take  several  months  to  do  it  and  do 
it  properly,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  would  not  take  several  months;  they  could  take 
several  yards  that  are  typical  of  them  all  and  go  into  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  heard  of  the  Hog  Island  Yard,  have 
3'ou  not? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  have. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  there? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Some  of  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  can  not  tell  you  anything  definite,  because  I 
have  not  been  on  the  ground.    All  I  could  tell  you  would  be  from 
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hearsay,  and  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  so  big  a  question  until  I  have 
actual  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  visited  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.'s 
yard? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  have  not;  I  am  going  to. 

Senator  Nelson.  Or  the  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Co.'s  yard? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  yet. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  are  three  yards — Hog  Island  and  these 
two  others — that  are  built  on  the  same  plan ;  that  is,  the  Government 
is  building  the  yard,  practically. 

Mr.  Franklin.  These  boats  are,  some  of  them,  fabricated,  are  they 
not? 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  all  to  be  fabricated  boats. 

Mr.  Franklin.  What  would  you  think  of  the  efficiency  of  a  yard 
if  the  keel  was  laid  and  the  men  were  ready  to  start  on  it  and  when 
they  went  to  fit  the  plates  they  found  the  plates  they  had  on  the 

S round  belonged  to  a  different  boat,  and  then  the  keel  had  to  be  taken 
own  or  else  left  standing  while  they  put  up  a  keel  of  another  boat, 
and  even  after  they  got  part  way  on  that  they  found  the  plates  be- 
longed to  still  another  boat?  Can  you  imagine  how  any  efficiency 
under  such  circumstances  could  exist? 

Senator  Jones.  Where  did  that  oocur? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  am  just  citing  a  case  that  might  occur. 

Senator  Jones.  I  would  like  to  know.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
we  are  trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Franklin.  As  I  said  before,  some  of  the  things  I  am  giving 
from  hearsay,  but  I  am  /?oing  to  find  out  about  them.  I  just  state 
that  as  a  case  that  is  typical  of  some  things  that  have  come  to  me  in 
the  way  of  information. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  this  Government  work? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Where  was  it  alleged  to  be  taking  place? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  it  was  alleged  to  take  place  on  one  of  these 
yards  the  Senator  mentioned — at  Bristol. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  that  this  committee  can 
very  well  look  into. 

Mr.  Franklin.  You  can  very  well  understand  how  that  happened. 
The  parts  foj  the  fabricated  ships  como  to  the  yard,  and  the  material 
gets  mixed  up.  and  they  ship  the  wrong  plates  for  a  boat — there  are 
many  ways,  you  know,  that  that  inefficiency  might  occur. 

Senator  Jones.  Mistakes  like  that  occurring  very  often  might  be 
verv  expensive. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  ask  one  final  question:  What  can  you 
suggest  ought  to  be  done  to  expedite  our  shipbuilding  program? 
You  know  in  a  general  way  the  program  the  Government  is  engaged 
in.  What  can  be  done  anil  what  ought  to  be  done  to  expedite  that 
work? 

Mr.  Frankijn.  Well,  I  think  the  only  practical  thing  to  do  is  to 
endeavor  to  get  all  of  the  efficient,  practical  men  possible  into  the 
shipyards — to  go  about  getting  them  in  a  practical  way — and  to  urge 
upon  the  men  in  all  yards  to  do  their  very  best  to  maintain  the  out- 
put of  the  yards.    T  do  not  know  of  any  other  practical  way  to  do  it. 

Senator  Jones.  And  have  the  jobs  ready  when  you  send  the  men 
to  them? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  Have  the  jobs  ready.  There  is  no  use  sending  a 
man  to  a  place  where  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  do.  I  understand 
there  was  a  lot  of  men  brought  to  work  in  the  Hog  Island  yard, 
and  they  said,  "  We  are  not  ready  for  you.  You  can  go  to  work  for 
us  over  at  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co." 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  had  hundreds  of  men  and  told  them 
they  were  not  ready  to  put  them  to  work. 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  trouble  is  in  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
in  sending  them  to  places  where  they  were  not  prepared  for  them 
and  the  failure  to  send  men  where  they  were  needed  at  the  proper 
time,  the  failure  to  get  these  men  together  and  ship  them.  When  men 
have  been  got  together  there  has  been  too  much  red  tape  in  arranging 
to  ship  them,  and  the  men  would  get  disgusted  and  say,  "  There  is 
no  employment  here  for  me.  I  do  not  have  to  wait;  I  can  get  a  job 
here." 

Senator  Nelson.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  housing  question? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  one  of  the  serious  problems  now.  I  was 
advised  some  two  weeks  ago  that  there  was  not  a  house  to  be  had  in 
Seattle;  that  a  man  going  in  there  could  not  get  a  house  to  live  in; 
that  a  married  man  could  not  take  his  family  there  because  there  was 
no  place  for  them ;  that  there  were  a  few  rooms  where  there  would  be 
possibly  three  or  four  men  in  a  room  together.  And  Mr.  Nolan  has 
just  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  Newport  News  the  housing 
situation  is  acute. 

Senator  Jones.  You  understand,  they  have  actually  started  work 
there  on  housing? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes. 

Senator  Kansdell.  You  understand,  also,  that  we  passed  a  bill  in 
the  last  day  or  two,  and  it  is  in  conference  now  and  will  be  agreed 
to  to-morrow,  I  hope,  that  will  make  $50,000,000  available  to  build 
the  houses? 

Senator  Nelson.  In  some  cases  they  need  transportation  facilities? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  must  have  them.  If  you  are  going  to  ship 
men  you  have  got  to  arrange  for  transportation. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  transportation  from  where  they  live  to 
their  work. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Oh.  yes;  this  Savannah  case  is  an  instance  of  that. 
There  are  numbers  01  others. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  have  one  case  up  there  at  Staten  Island  that 
was  very  acute. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  am  sure  that  the  international  union  will  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  cooperate  in  getting  men,  in  seeing  that 
the  proper  distribution  is  made.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  going 
out  ana  getting  a  few  men  as  it  is  of  having  some  one  who  knowa 
just  where  they  should  be  sent,  so  as  to  distribute  the  men  properly 
that  are  secured  and  send  them  where  they  are  needed.  If  all  those 
advertisements  for  250,000  men  and  all  those  scary  figures  and  state- 
ments that  are  going  out  are  discontinued,  and  we  go  at  the  thing  in 
a  proper  way  there  is  no  question  that  the  men  could  be  secured. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Have  you  any  other  witnesses  to  be  heard  to- 
<*ay  ?    I  understood  Mr.  Nolan  was  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  just  wanted  to  say  a  few  words,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Before  Mr.  Nolan  begins  I  wanted  to  call  the 
committee's  attention  very  briefly  to  one  thing.  You  will  recall,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  when  Mr.  Baldwin  was  on  the  stand  the  other  day 
there  were  repeated  questions  asked  of  him  by  Senator  Nelson,  Sen- 
ator Jones,  and  myself  respecting  the  contract  that  was  entered  into 
between  Stone  &  Webster  and  the  American-International,  concern- 
ing which  Commander  Reed  testified.  I  want  the  committee  to  have 
in  mind,  please,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Baldwin  in  that  regard — I  shall 
not  read  it.  but  it  is  in  galleys  20  and  21 — wherein  he  denied  that 
there  was  any  such  contract,  subsequently  said  that  it  was  a  part  of 
the  original  agreement  that  was  made  between  Stone  &  Webster  and 
the  American-International,  and  then  was  quite  indefinite  concerning 
the  matter.  I  do  not  want  to  comment  on  the  testimony,  and  I 
dislike  even  to  refer  to  it  as  indefinite,  but  if  the  committee  will 
read  that  testimony  it  will  be  illuminating  as  to  all  of  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  contract  left  here  by 
Commander  Reed,  dated  December  28,  1917,  between  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  by  its  agent, 
the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and  Stone  & 
Webster,  under  the  terms  of  which  Stone  &  Webster  were  from  time 
to  time  to  furnish  the  services  of  such  of  their  employees  as  may  be 
desired  by  the  Fleet  Corporation;  and  whereby  they  also  agreed  to 
furnish  such  instruments,  stationery,  drafting,  and  office  supplies  as 
may  be  desired  by  the  Fleet  Corporation;  and  whereby  the  united 
States  Fleet  Corporation  agreed  to  pay  for  all  of  such  matters  and 
things  furnished  and  all  of  such  services  all  the  bills  of  Stone  & 
Webster  in  connection  therewith,  transportation,  expenses,  and  serv- 
ices of  such  employees,  and  to  pay  them  the  amount  that  was  sug- 
gested by  Commander  Reed  when  he  testified. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  as  well  to  one  of  the  specific  sub- 
contracts entered  into,  which  was  given  to  us  by  Commander  Reed, 
dated  November  3,  1917. 

Senator  Ransdell.  May  I  ask.  Senator  Johnson,  if  you  desire  to 
put  the  whole  contract  in  the  record? 

Senator  Johnson.  I  do;  but  I  wanted  to  point  the  thing  by  calling 
your  attention  to  this  particular  matter.  This  was  a  specific  con- 
tract, the  contract  of  the  Arthur  McMullen  Co.  Under  this  the  sub- 
contractor agreed  to  furnish  executive  officers,  business  organization, 
various  equipment,  and  the  like,  and  was  to  receive  $38,500;  and  the 
cost  of  the  work  was  to  include  costs  of  materials,  cost  of  small  tools 
and  construction  equipment,  except  that  furnished  as  above  speci- 
fied ;  the  cost,  at  salary  rates,  of  men  in  the  engineering  and  drafting 
departments  of  the  principal  office  of  this  subcontractor  or  in  the 
field;  the  cost  of  a  works  office,  including  salaries  of  a  superintendent 
of  construction,  an  accountant,  and  sucn  assistants  as  they  may  re- 
quire; and  traveling  expenses  or  expenses  of  a  similar  character  that 
might  be  made  by  the  subcontractor. 

I  call  this  to  your  attention  specifically,  because  of  the  statements 
that  have  been  so  repeatedly  made  that  we  originally  contracted  with 
the  American  International  for  engineering  skill,  supervising  skill, 
and  the  like,  and  all  of  the  "  know  how,"  and  then  we  subcontract  for 
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it  with  these  various  subcontractors,  who  do  the  specific  work  at  this 
place.  With  your  permission  I  will  have  these  contracts  put  in  the 
record. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  contracts  submitted  by  Commander  Seed 
will  be  published  in  the  record  at  this  point.  Is  there  anything 
further,  Senator  Johnson  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  That. is  all,  sir. 

(The  contracts  referred  to  arc  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Contract  Between  Stone  &  Webster  and  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  by  Its  Agent,  American  International  Ship- 
building Corporation. 

This  agreement  made  tbls  28th  day  of  December.  1917,  between  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  representing  the  United  States  of 
America  (hereinafter  called  the  Fleet  Corporation),  by  its  agent,  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and  Stone  &  Webster,  a  partnership 
having  its  principal  office  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
(hereinafter  called  the  firm),  witnesseth.  that — 

Whereas  on  account  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  expediting  in  every  possible 
way  the  work  under  the  contract  dated  September  13,  1917,  between  the  Ameri- 
can International  Corporation  and  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  for  the  construction  of  a  shipyard  and  ships  at  Hog  Island, 
Delaware  County.  Pa.,  the  Fleet  Corporation  has  obtained,  and  may  from  time 
to  time  obtain,  the  services  of  specially  trained  employees  of  the  firm  for 
limited  or  intermittent  service;  and 

Whereas  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  expediting  the  work  under  said  con- 
tract the  Fleet  Corporation  has  obtained  and  may  from  time  to  time  obtain, 
and  the  firm  has  furnished  and  will  from  time  to  time  furnish,  instruments, 
stationery,  drafting  and  office  supplies ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  proper  to  have  on  record  the  understanding  as  to  the 
remuneration  to  be  paid  by  the  Fleet  Corporation  to  the  firm  for  such  services 
and  instruments,  supplies,  etc. : 

Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  the  parties  agree  as  follows : 

1.  The  firm  has  furnished,  and  agrees  from  time  to  time  to  furnish,  for  work 
under  said  contract,  the  services  of  such  of  its  employees  as  may  be  desired  by 
the  Fleet  Corporation  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  firm  may  be  applied  to  said 
work. 

2.  Upon  receipt  of  proper  bills  therefor  the  Fleet  Corporation  agrees  to  pay 
to  the  firm  for  the  services  of  such  employees  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  amount 
at  which  such  employees  are  carried  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  firm,  which  sum  Is 
understood  to  be  equivalent  to  the  cost  to  the  firm  of  furnishing  said  services. 

3.  The  firm  has  furnished  and  agrees  from  time  to  time  to  furnish  for  work 
under  said  contract,  such  instruments,  stationery,  drafting,  and  office  supplies  as 
may  be  desired  by  the  Fleet  Corporation  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  firm  may 
be  applied  to  said  work. 

4.  Upon  receipt  of  proper  bills  therefor,  the  Fleet  Corporation  agrees  to  pay 
to  the  firm  for  such  instruments,  stationery,  drafting,  and  office  supplies,  the 
actual  cash  cost  to  the  firm  of  such  instruments  and  supplies. 

5.  Upon  receipt  of  proper  bills  therefor,  the  Fleet  Corporation  also  agrees 
to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  for  transportation,  hotel,  meals,  and  similar  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  the  services  of  said  employees  for  the 
work  under  said  contract  and  also  to  pay  all  transportation  and  similar 
charges  in  connection  with  furnishing  said  instruments  and  supplies  for  work 
under  said  contract. 

6.  Upon  receipt  of  proper  bills  therefor,  the  Fleet  Corporation  also  agrees  to 
reimburse  the  firm  for  any  telephone,  telegraph,  mail,  or  other  expenses  incurred 
by  the  firm  or  its  employees  in  connection  with  work  under  said  contract. 

7.  All  services,  instruments,  stationery,  drafting,  and  office  supplies  shall  be 
furnished  and  all  expenses  shall  be  incurred  only  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  duly  authorized  representatives  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Con>o  ration. 
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In  witness  whereof  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration has  caused  this  contract  to  be  executed  on  its  behalf  by  its  agent, 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and  Stone  &  Webster  has 
<»used  this  contract  to  be  executed  on  its  behalf  by  one  of  its  partners  the  day 
and  year  first  above  written. 

United  States  Shipping  Hoard  Km  urgency  Fleet  Corporation, 
[seal. ]      By  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Its  Agent. 

By  Walter  Goodenouoh.  General  Manager. 
Attest : 

Chester  M.  Clark, 
Assistant  Secretary. 
Approved  December  28,  1JI17. 

P.  L.  Heed, 
Resident  Muffineer,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Division  of  Shipyard  Plant. 

Stone  &  Webster, 
By  Russell  Kobb, 

A  Partner. 
A  correct  copy  : 
P.  L.  Reed. 


Contract  No.  83-S.  C. 

P-10 
November  3,  1917. 

American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 

Agent  for  I  nited  States  Shipping  Hoard  Kmergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

We  hereby  propose  to  construct  for  you  at  the  new  shipbuilding  plant  at  Hog 
Island,  so  called,  near  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  group  5,  consisting  of  ten  (10)  launch- 
ing ways,  each  approximately  five  hundred  forty  (540)  feet  in  leugth,  of  wooden- 
pile  construction,  as  shown  on  your  plans. 

We  will  at  nil  times  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  hereunder  use  our  best 
efforts  to  protect  and  subserve  your  interests,  and  we  further  agree  to  under- 
take this  work  promptly,  to  prosecute  it  diligently,  and  to  entirely  complete  it 
at  the  earliest  possible  date 

I.    SERVICE  TO  BE  RENDERED. 

With  respect  to  this  work,  we  propose  to  act  as  your  agents,  being  guided  in 
all  respects  by  such  instructions  as  you  may  from  time  to  time  give  us. 

We  will  furnish  at  our  own  expense — 

(«)  The  service  of  our  executive  officers,  who  will  direct  and  oversee  the 
work. 

(b)  Cur  business  organization  and  the  services  of  our  principal  office  account- 
ing, auditing,  purchasing,  and  other  forces,  in  so  far  as  required. 

if)  All  other  expenses  of  our  principal  office  except  only  the  salaries  of  men 
in  the  engineering  and  drafting  departments  for  the  time  they  are  engaged  on 
the  work. 

(d)  The  services  of  all  the  above-mentioned  personnel  in  organizing  and  super- 
vising the  work. 

(e)  Equipment  as  follows: 

Eight  land  pile-driver  leads,  with  rollers,  but  without  lines  or  blocks;  four 
70-foot  leads ;  four  60-foot  leads. 

Eight  standard  double-drum  hoisting  engines. 

Eight  pile  hammers — four  steam,  four  drop. 

One  air  compressor  of  ample  capacity  for  the  requirements  of  this  job. 

Six  pneumatic  boring  machines. 

One  concrete  mixer. 

One  diving  outfit. 

One  locomotive,  36-incii  gauge. 

Six  flat  cars. 

Four  hundred  horsepower  in  boilers. 

One  floating  pile  driver. 

One  mile  45-pound  rail. 
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II.   COMPENSATION. 

We  are  to  receive  as  compensation  for  our  services  and  for  the  use  of  our 
..quipment  as  above  mentioned  the  sum  of  thirty-eight  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  ($38,500),  payable  in  installments  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
($7,500)  on  the  last  day  of  each  month,  commencing  with  December,  1917,  until 
a  total  of  thirty  thonsand  dollars  ($30,000)  is  paid,  and  the  balance  of  eight 
thousand 'five  hundred  dollars  ($8,500)  on  the  completion  of  the  work  "and 
your  approval  thereof." 

If  material  change  in  the  scope  of  the  work  is  ordered  by  you,  there  shall  be 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  this  amount  of  thirty-eight  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  ($38,500)  a  sum  equal  to  five  per  cent  (5  per  cent)  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  such  work  as  is  added  to  or  deducted  from  that  now  contemplated. 

III.    COST  OF  THE   WORK. 

It  is  understood  that  "  cost  of  the  work,"  "  as  determined  by  the  local  auditor 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  general  manager 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,"  shall  include  the  following,  whether 
commitments  or  expenditures  are  made  by  you  direct  or  by  us  for  your  account : 

(a)  The  cost  of  all  materials  and  labor  entering  into  the  work. 

(b)  The  cost  of  small  tools  and  construction  equipment  except  that  to  be 
furnished  by  us  as  above  specified. 

(c)  The  cost,  at  salary  rates,  of  men  in  the  engineering  and  drafting  depart- 
ments of  our  principal  office  or  in  the  field,  in  connection  with  any  engineering, 
designing,  and  inspection  work  we  may  be  called  upon  to  do  in  connection  with 
this  work  for  the  time  actually  engaged  on  the  work. 

(d)  The  cost  of  a  works  office,  including  the  salaries  of  a  superintendent  of 
construction,  an  accountant,  and  such  assistants  as  they  may  require ;  the  cost 
of  all  field  engineering  and  inspection  required ;  and  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
a  works  office. 

(e)  The  cost  of  Insurance  and  any  expense  incurred  in  connection  with  any 
accident  or  damage  to  person  or  property. 

(/)  Any  traveling  expenses  or  expenses  of  a  similar  character  and  any  other 
expenditures  which  we  may  make  except  for  items  specified  in  Section  I,  as 
furnished  at  our  own  expense. 

(y)  Freight  and  towing  charges  and  loading  and  unloading  expenses  paid  by 
us  for  and  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  construction  machinery  and 
equipment  furnished  by  us  to  and  from  the  place  of  "  the  "  work,  provided  that 
the  charges  for  transportation  or  towing  of  such  construction  machinery  and 
equipment  over  distances  in  excess  of  two  hundred  (200)  miles  shall  require 
your  special  approval. 

IV.  DISBUBSEMENTS. 

You  are  to  reimburse  us  promptly  on  account  of  all  payments  made  to  meet 
our  pay  rolls  for  men  employed  at  the  work  and  are  to  pay  us  monthly  upon 
bills  to  be  rendered  by  us  and  supported  by  proper  vouchers  for  any  salaries  or 
wages  paid  or  other  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  the  work  hereunder  by  us 
from  our  principal  office,  subject  to  approval  for  each  payment  by  the  local 
auditor  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

V.    PURCHASES  AND  CONTRACTS. 

You  are  to  furnish  us  on  our  requisition  with  all  equipment,  hand  tools,  mate- 
rials, and  supplies  required  for  the  work  except  items  to  be  furnished  by  us  as 
specified  in  Section  I. 

VI.    INSURANCE. 

Unless  otherwise  directed  by  you,  we  will  place  such  Insurance  in  the  names 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  your- 
selves for  your  respective  accounts  as  well  as  ours,  covering  liability  to  the 
public  and  to  employees  engaged  on  the  work,  with  limits  of  $10,000  for 
any  one  person  and  $20,000  for  any  one  accident,  unless  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  make  It  advisable  to  secure  Insurance  in  some  other  form  or  amount. 
The  policies  will  be  in  the  usual  form. 

VII.    AUDIT. 

Our  correspondence,  records,  vouchers,  and  books  of  account,  in  so  far  as  they 
apply  to  the  work  done  under  this  agreement,  "  will  as  far  as  possible  be  sepa- 
rately kept  and  "  will  always  be  open  to  your  inspection. 
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VITI.    TKRM I  NATION  OK  EMPLOYMENT. 

If  at  any  time  you  should  become  dissatisfied  with  the  maimer  in  which  the 
work  is  being  conducted,  or  should  you  wish  for  any  reason  to  discontinue  the 
work,  you  are  at  liberty,  after  10  days'  notice  in  writing  to  us,  to  terminate  our 
employment  and  take  possession  of  the  work  done  and  materials  on  hand  for  use 
therein. 

In  case  you  take  such  action,  we  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  our  services 
five  per  cent  (5%)  of  the  cost  of  the  work  to  the  time  of  termination,  plus  a 
rental  for  our  plant  from  this  date  to  such  time  of  termination,  at  the  rate  of 
two  thousand  one  hundred  thirty-three  dollars  ($2,133)  i>er  month  less  such 
rental  as  may  have  already  been  paid  us  for  such  use.  We  shall  also  be  at  lib- 
erty to  remove  our  plant  from  the  site  of  the  work. 

IX.    LAKOK. 

We  will  comply  with  all  instructions  not  contrary  to  law,  as  to  wages  or  con- 
ditions of  employment  of  labor  on  this  contract,  given  to  us  by  you  in  writing. 

X.   LIEN   CLAUSE. 

We  agree  that  we  will  not  permit  any  person  to  file  any  liens  for  materials 
furnished  and  labor  performed  in  connection  with  this  work,  and  we  agree  to 
deliver  the  work  to  you  free  from  any  lien  or  incumbrance.  In  the  event  of  the 
filing  or  attaching  of  any  lien  or  incumbrance  against  said  work  before  final 
payment,  you  may  satisfy  the  same  out  of  any  amount  not  paid  to  us  hereunder, 
or  you  may,  at  your  option,  withhold  the  amount  thereof  from  any  payment 
thereafter  coming  due  hereunder. 

XI.  ACCEPTANCE  AND  APPROVAL. 

On  acceptance  of  this  proixisition  by  you.  it  will  constitute  an  agreement  be- 
tween us. 

Arthur  McMulijsn  Company, 
I'»y  Geo.  B.  Palmer.  Vice  President. 
Accepted   November  7.   1917. 

United  States  Shipping  Board 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
By  American  International  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Agent. 
By  Walter   (Joodenough, 

General  Manager. 

Approved. 

United  States   Shipping  Board 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
By  I\  L.  Heed, 

Kexidcnt  Engineer. 

XOTE. — Estimated  cost  of  work  under  this  contract,  $7<*MM».     Fee  $38,500,  of 

which  $27,500  is  for  services  and  £11.000  for  rental  of  equipment  supplied  by 

Contractor. 

P.  L.  Heed. 

Senator  Raxsdkll.  We  will  hear  you  now,  Mr.  Nolan. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME,  THOMAS  NOLAN,  VICE  PEESIDENT  INTEE- 
NATI0NAL  BE0THEEH00D  OF  B0ILEE  MAKEES,  IRON-SHIP 
BTJILDEES,  AND  HELPEES,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Senator  Raxhdell.  Will  you  please  state  your  name? 
Mr.  Nolan.  Thomas  Nolan. 

Senator  Ransdfxl.  What  is  your  official  position,  Mr.  Nolan? 
Mr.  Nolan.  Vice  president  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Boilermakers,  Iron  Shipbuilders,  and  Helpers. 
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Senator  Bansdell.  Mr.  Nolan,  proceed,  please,  in  your  own  way, 
sir,  and  bring  out  any  points  you  desire. 

Mr.  Nolan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  is 
very  evident  to  the  committee  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  old  school, 
but,  fortunately,  I  have  kept  pace  with  modern  conditions,  and  being 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  shipbuilding  industry,  in  consideration 
of  the  charge  that  has  been  made  against  the  men  whom  I  represent 
officially,  under  Mr.  Franklin,  the  president  of  that  organization, 
and  coming  in  contact  with  them,  knowinjg  the  situation,  and  know- 
ing the  peculiar  conditions  in  the  shipping  industry,  I  felt  it  my 
duty,  if  I  could  get  an  opportunity,  to  appear  before  this  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  absolutely  denying  those  charges  as  a  whole. 

I  have  been  employed  by  the  United  States  Government  for  over 
20  vears 

Senator  Nelson.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Nolan.  As  a  shipbuilder.  I  have  worked  for  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  Co.  for  several  years,  and  I  believe  I  am  in  a 
position  to  know  just  exactly  the  status  of  affairs  in  connection  with 
the  production  or  nonproduction  of  shipyards.  I  do  not  desire  to 
occupy  any  time,  because  Mr.  Franklin  has  so  thoroughly  covered 
the  situation,  the  conditions,  the  improvements  that  could  be  made, 
and  the  supplying  of  men  to  the  Government.  I  have  gotten  men 
myself,  by  the  instructions  of  President  Franklin,  in  many  parts  of 
the  southern  States  for  the  Navy  Department — in  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  Jacksonville,  and  those  sections  they  secured  men  by  his 
instructions  for  the  United  States  Navy.  And  what  made  me  feel 
so  hurt  in  connection  with  it  was  that  in  attending  meetings  of  those 
associations  and  in  the  discussion  of  present  conditions  and  war 
problems,  on  every  occasion  those  men  would  voice  their  sentiment, 
either  by  motions  or  by  resolutions,  that  it  was  their  bounden  duty 
as  citizens  of  this  country  and  shipbuilders  and  boiler  makers  to  do 
everything  possible  to  stand  by  the  Government. 

In  connection  with  this  shipbuilding  proposition  I  am  glad  that 
Mr.  Franklin  has  suggested  an  investigation.  If  an  investigation 
was  held,  even  though  it  might  take  a  month  or  two,  it  would  clear 
up  a  bad,  complex  situation  in  connection  with  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry of  our  country  at  the  present  time.  When  the  war  was  de- 
clared against  Germany,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  ships  to  carry 
supplies  over  there  became  apparent,  and  in  order  to  get  those  ships 
there  had  to  be  competent  men,  it  often  surprised  me  that  the  Ship- 
ping Board  or  the  Government,  as  a  whole,  did  not  have  in  every  vard 
in  this  country  a  practical  shipbuilder  directly  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Government  to  make  a  record  of  the  men  employed,  the  condi- 
tions in  that  yard,  the  obstacles  to  the  production  of  ships,  etc.,  so 
that  there  might  be  a  correct  solution  01  the  whole  problem.  As  to 
those  charges,  as  Mr.  Franklin  says,  there  may  be  individual  cases, 
but  I  know  from  experience,  from  working  at  the  vise,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  men,  the  personnel  of  the  men,  etc.,  and  I  know  that 
at  the  present  time  not  only  the  boiler  makers  and  shipbuilders  but 
every  labor  organization  in  this  country  is  loyal  to  this  Government, 
doing  everything  they  possibly  can  do  to  support  it  in  this  crisis,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  Every  officer  of  a  labor  organization  that 
I  know  of  is  going  about  the  country  using  every  influence  encourag- 
ing the  men  to  support  the  Government,  not  only  by  their  labor  but 
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financially,  doing  everything  they  can.  And  then,  those  charges  are 
made  that  the  men  are  laying  down,  that  they  are  slackers,  etc.  In 
the  face  of  those  facts,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  if  it  is  feasible 
an  investigation  should  be  held  and  the  responsibility  should  be  fixed 
where  it  belongs. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  believe  the  charges  have  covered  the 
leaders  of  labor  organizations.  I  think  the  witnesses  have  all  ad- 
mitted that,  as  a  whole,  they  have  been  loyal  and  patriotic  and  done 
all  they  could ;  but  they  say  that  they  have  not  always  been  able  to 
control  their  men,  that  some  of  the  men  are  not  like  their  leaders  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  tell  you,  Senator,  if  there  is  a  body  of  men  working 
together  in  any  shipyard  and  there  is  no  discipline  there  by  some 
means,  bv  an  organization  or  otherwise,  how  are  you  going  to  control 
them  ?    If  every  man  has  his  individual  right 

Senator  Nelson.  If  you  have  it,  for  instance,  as  it  is  up  at  Hog 
Island. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Franklin  that  a  great 
many  men  in  the  yards  do  not  belong  to  the  unions  anyway. 

Mr.  Nolan.  Oh,  yes;  a  great  many  of  them.  You  take  the  condi- 
tions in  any  well-organized  plant,  under  the  supervision  of  a  re- 
sponsible organization,  whgse  laws  govern  as  far  as  disclipline  is 
concerned — I  will  give  you  an  instance,  Senator.  You  take  this  south- 
eastern territory,  comprising  12  or  14  different  lines  of  railroads. 
Every  man  employed  on  those  railroads,  up  to  100  per  cent,  belong 
to  the  organization;  and  we  all  know  that  since  that  organization 
was  perfected,  under  the  jurisdiction  and  protection  of  conservative 
laws  and  conservative  officers,  there  has  not  been  a  labor  trouble  in 
that  district  in  nine  years. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  constitutes  that  territory? 

Mr.  Nolan.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Alabama — all  the  railroads  that  run  through  that 
section.  Everyone  that  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  labor  situation 
knows  that  we  have  not  had  a  labor  trouble  in  that  territory  in  years. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

Mr.  Nolan.  They  came  right  here  to  Washington  and  met  the 
general  managers  of  those  railroad  companies  up  here  in  the  Union 
Station  and  were  in  conference  together  for  months  on  a  wage  stale 
for  all  the  different  mechanics  employed  in  those  shops.  They  made 
an  agreement  to  govern  them,  and  there  is  a  clause  in  that  agreement 
that  whenever  either  party  desires  a  change  they  are  at  perfect  lib- 
erty to  do  so  and  call  a  conference.  That  is  the  result  of  practical 
organization. 

In  connection  with  that,  they  can  not  go  on  strike;  it  is  an  im- 
possibility. If  the  men  take  it  into  their  heads  to  go  on  strike  they 
are  disciplined  by  the  organization  and  forced  out  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Those  officials  in  the  southeastern  district  will  all  tell  you  that 
they  are  very  much  pleased,  especially  when  you  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  in  other  sections  of  the  country  you  have  it  day  in 
and  day  out  while  they  have  no  labor  trouble  there  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  not  any  I.  W.  W.  down  there,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  Well,  I  tell  you,  there  is  a  class  of  people  I  have  not 
much  use  for. 
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Senator  Nelson.  We  are  afflicted  with  some  of  them  in  the  North- 
west. 

Mr.  Nolan.  Yes;  I  know  you  have  a  liberal  share  of  them  out 
there.  Fortunately  we  have  not  any  in  that  district.  There  is  a 
pretty  fair  grade  of  intelligence  among  the  mechanics  in  that  dis- 
trict. Of  course  there  is  a  good  deal  of  colored  labor  there,  but  it  is 
all  common  labor. 

Senator  Jones.  You  concur  generally  in  Mr.  Franklin's  statement 
before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Nolan.  Oh,  yes;  I  concur  in  his  statements. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Have  you  gentlemen  anyone  else  with  you  that 
desires  to  be  heard  ?    If  not,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Senator  Ransdell.  We  will  now  hear  you,  Mr.  Vanderburgh. 
State  your  name,  residence,  occupation,  and  so  on. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  SHELDON  D.  VANDERBURGH,  TONKERS  ON 

THE  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  My  residence  is  Hastings  on  the  Hudson  at 
present;  my  permanent  residence  in  the  winter  is  Yonkers  on  the 
Hudson. 

Senator  Ransdell.  In  what  State  is  your  residence? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  New  York ;  and  I  am  an  architect  and  builder. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Where  have  you  been  engaged  working  re- 
cently ? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  Just  now  at  Hog  Island;  that  is  my  employ- 
ment. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  stated  to  me  that  you  wished  to  give  some 
testimony  to  this  committee.  Will  you  proceed  in  your  own  way? 
I  really  do  not  know  what  it  is  you  wish  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  I  want  to  say  in  regard  to  this  matter  which  I 
showed  to  vou 

« 

Senator  Jones  (interposing).  What  have  vou  been  doing  at  Hog 
Island  ? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  I  have  been  foreman  carpenter. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is.  you  have  had  charge  of  a  body  of  car- 
penters ? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  Of  a  body  of  carpenters;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Doing  what? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh,  various  kinds  of  work — working  on  different 
buildings,  putting  up  buildings,  and  assisting  in  putting  up  build- 
ings. 

Senator  Jones.  How  long  have  you  been  there? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  I  went  there  on  December  18,  and  then  I  went 
home  over  Christinas  and  came  back  after  a  few  days,  and  have  been 
there  ever  since. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  you  still  employed  there? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  I  am  not  discharged,  although  I  do  not  sup- 
pose now  they  will  welcome  me  back,  because  this  is  voluntary  on 
mv  part  and  I  am  entirely  alone  in  it:  no  one  suggested  it  to  me 
at"  all. 

Senator  Jones.  That  ought  not  to  be  any  reason  for  your  dis- 
charge, if  you  tell  the  facts. 
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Mr.  Vanderburgh.  I  think  it  is  apt  to  be,  because  I  can  show  you 
some  things  that  it  occurs  to  me  as  though  they  did  not  exactly 
agree  with  the  sincerity  that  some  of  the  officials  stated  here. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  appear  before  us  in  obedience  to  what 
you  deem  to  be  a  patriotic  duty,  to  give  certain  facts  and  informa- 
tion to  us? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  That  is  my  idea,  exactly.  I  have  come  here 
at  my  own  expense  because  I  could  not  stand  to  see  some  of  the 
things  going  on  at  Hog  Island,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Do  you 
want  me  to  read  this  [referring  to  paper]  ? 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  understand,  Mr.  Vanderburgh,  that  the 
President  has  suggested  to  the  Department  of  Justice  to  make  an 
examination  of  conditions  at  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  It  needs  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  can  make  any  statement  that  you  wish. 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  You  read  this  paper,  I  believe.  Is  it  all  right 
for  me  to  read  it? 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  you  wish  to  put  it  in  the  record,  I  have  no 
objection.    It  will  not  be  necessary  to  read  it. 

(The  printed  matter  submitted  by  Mr.  Vanderburgh  is  here 
printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Our  Boys  Must  Not  Be  Murdered. 

Say,  fellows,  do  your  bit ! 

Your  brothers  and  cousins  are  going  to  war. 
Will  you  help  the  enemy 

Spill  your  kin's  gore? 
If  you  shirk  your  duty, 

You  hit  unaware 
The  man  or  the  boy 

For  whom  you  most  care. 

The  Germans  are  getting 

The  Russians — and  why? 
They  don't  pull  together. 

So,  now  let  us  try 
And  show  the  whole  world 

That  Uncle  Sam's  boys 
Are  there  with  the  goods 

As  well  as  the  noise. 

European  mechanics 

Work  hard  for  poor  pay ; 
Uncle  Sam  gives  two  bits 

For  each  board  that  you  lay. 
The  work  must  be  finished 

And  finished  right  quick; 
So  work  with  your  might,  boys, 

And  show  that  you  stick. 

Each  day  of  delay  now 

In  building  camp  hives 
Is  sure  like  to  cost  us 

A  thousand  more  lives. 
So  work  with  a  will,  boys; 

No  one  must  hold  back. 
Let  nobody  call 

An  American  "  Slack." 

Camp  Upton,  L.  I..  September  Vh  1911. 
(Copyrighted  by  Sheldon  D.  Vanderburgh.) 
561 40— IS— vol  2 39 
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Senator  Jones.  Why  do  you  not  state  the  facts  without  getting 
them  out  of  a  paper? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  The  only  reason  I  read  that  is  because  it 
shows — it  states  facts  in  it,  and  it  shows  conditions  at  Hog  Island. 

Senator  Jones.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record  and  state  the  facte. 

Senator  Kansdell.  Put  that  in  the  record  and  state  any  facts  you 
wish. 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  All  right.  The  question  of  sincerity  and  the 
unintentional  mistakes,  seems  to  me,  as  though  that  can  not  be  put 
forward  in  such  cases  that  have  existed  at  Hog  Island.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  question  of  sending  men  who  had  finished  their  day's 
work,  as  I  understand  it — I  want  it  understood  right  here,  of  course, 
while  I  have  been  at  Hog  Island,  I  have  seen  so  many  things  myself 
that  I  consider  was  robbing  the  Government,  every  one  of  these 
things  are  not  what  I  have  actually  seen  myself,  but  I  am  not  stat- 
ing anything  here  that  I  have  not  the  belief  and  sufficient  reason  to 
believe  will  be  backed  up  by  the  records  at  Hog  Island,  and  in  this 
case  that  I  just  stated,  I  took  the  numbers  of  the  men  who  were 
working  on  the  job,  and  it  is  easy  to  refer  to  it.  For  instance,  I 
was  told  about  200  men — possibly  that  may  be  a  little  exaggerated — 
who  were  sent  out  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  after  they  had  finished 
working  on  their  jobs  at  3.30,  and  thought  their  day  was  over,  thought 
their  work  was  done — Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  is  double 
time — sending  those  men  about  a  mile  away  from  the  place  to  work 
on  the  end  of  the  fence,  which  is  a  job  there  is  no  hurry  for,  and 
it  has  generally  been  used  to  put  men  on  when  they  had  nothing  else 
to  do — when  there  is  no  material  to  work  with,  or  little,  and  a  little 
material  shows  up  around  6  o'clock,  and  then  only  enough  for  one 
gang  to  work,  and  the  rest  of  them  could  simply  stand  around  the 
fires  to  get  warm  as  well  as  they  could,  and  they  were  supposed  to 
stay  there  until  12  o'clock;  and  some  of  the  gang  started  in  and 
worked  until  8.30  and  10.30,  and  one  gang  stayed  there  until  12 
o'clock,  because  they  could  not  stand  the  zero  weather. 

Senator  Jones.  When  did  that  occur? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  That  occurred  January  12.  That  was  told  me 
last  Saturday,  at  the  time  office,  while  I  was  standing  in  line  with 
a  lot  of  the  others  for  two  hours  to  wait  for  the  money  for  the 
week  before,  which  should  be  paid  to  the  men  on  the  job,  as  was 
done  at  Camp  Upton,  after  the  men  struck  for  it.  That  is  one  of 
the  things  that  does  more  to  discourage  men  than  anything  going — 
making  them  stand  in  line  to  receive  the  money,  out  in  the  rain. 

Another  case  that  is  similar  to  that,  which  is  mentioned  in  my 
paper,  sending  about  60  men,  three  gan^s  composed  of  20  each,  out, 
I  believe  the  same  night — but  on  that  I  am  not  positive — sending 
them  out  on  a  zero  night  to  build  a  little  guardhouse  20  by  30,  and 
no  lumber  coming  there  until  3.30  in  the  morning,  and  then  only 
room  for  10  men  to  work. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  about  that  yourself? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  I  know  one  of  the  men,  who  was  foreman  on 
the  job,  who  was  working  for  me  afterwards;  and  the  records  will 
show  these  names,  understand.  There  is  no  question  but  you  would 
simply  have  to  have  them  looked  up  before  any  action  is  taken,  but 
it  is  easy  to  look  them  up. 
Senator  Jones.  Will  you  not  give  \ia  aTv^&m^oxvV^raX 
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Senator  Ransdell  (interposing).  Kindly  give  us  the  records.  You 
say  the  records  will  show  them. 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  I  mean  the  records  in  the  time  office  will  show 
that,  when  these  men.  went  out  on  that  job. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Will  it  show  what  particular  work  they  were 
doing? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  Certainly,  it  will,  because  there  are  foremen's 
time  sheets  which  go  in.  I  thought  I  had  one,  but  I  do  not  seem 
to  have  one  with  me.  There  are  time  slips  that  go  in,  that  give  the 
name  of  the  job  and  the  number  of  hours  spent  on  that  job  each  day. 

Senator  Ransdell.  When  you  begin  the  job  and  when  you  quit? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  When  we  begin  and  when  we  quit.  That  par- 
ticular guardhouse  cost  several  hundred  dollars  for  labor  before  there 
was  a  stick  on  the  job,  just  by  those  men  standing  there  freezing  at 
double  time. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  guardhouses  are  there? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  This  is  one  particular  one.  The  others  are 
large  ones.    This  is  a  small  bit  of  a  building. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  do  they  want  a  guardhouse  there  for? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  This  was  one  on  the  way  to  the  trolley,  and  its 
number  was  497. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  do  they  have  guardhouses  there  for? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  You  might  better  ask  why  do  they  have  a 
guardhouse.  They  have  men  there  to  rob  the  men,  because  those 
guards  are  the  ones  who  do  the  robbing,  according  to  the  men. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  are  houses  for  the  guards  to  stay  in? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  For  the  guards  to  stay  in. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  the  Army  we  used  to  think  a  guardhouse  was 
a  place  to  put  soldiers  in  who  had  broken  the  rules. 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  They  have  large  barracks  for  the  guards,  which 
they  call  the  guardhouses,  and  this  is  a  two-story  building  that  som« 
of  the  guards  stay  in  on  the  way  to  the  trolley  cars. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  long  did  you  work  there,  Mr.  Vandei* 
burgh  ? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  From  December  18,  when  I  came  there,  as  J 
said. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Until  what  time? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  I  just  came  from  there.  No  one  worked — th€ 
job  was  supposed  to  be  shut  down  during  last  week,  so  that  the  last 
work  I  did  was  the  Saturday  before,  but  I  stayed  there,  expecting  to 
get  on. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  were  there  two  weeks? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  About  two  weeks. 

Senator  Ransdell.  From  January  18? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  No;  December  18.  Did  I  say  January  18? 
I  thought  I  said  December  18.  I  mean  December  18,  anyway;  I  did 
not  mean  January.    And  I  want  to  get  my  money. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  a  contractor? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  Not  there.  There  I  was  foreman  carpenter. 
My  business  is  architect  and  builder  and  genera]  contractor;  there  I 
was  just  foreman  carpenter. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  does  that  button  indicate  that  you  have  on? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  The  button  indicates  forem&iv. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  the  button  used  at  tYvat  \*Mtwa\« — 
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Mr.  Vanderburgh  (interposing).  Division.  They  have  different 
colored  buttons  for  different  divisions. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  wages  were  you  getting  as  a  foreman? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  I  was  getting  as  foreman  70  cents  an  hour,  and 
some  of  the  foremen  got  $50  a  week. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  were  they  paying  the  men  under  you? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  Sixty  cents  an  hour;  and  as  far  as  the  idea  oi 
the  workmen  getting  a  good  deal  of  money  is  concerned,  I  want  to 
say  that  this  last  week — the  last  week  I  worked — $32.95  was  the 
amount  I  earned  at  70  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Nelson.  $32  for  the  week? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  Yes ;  some  of  them  get  $50  a  week,  and  others 
prefer  the  70  cents  an  hour,  because  sometimes  they  do  get  more  than 
$50  a  week.  One  week  I  got  more  than  that.  But  the  pay  for  fore- 
men carpenters  is  nothing  attractive.  I  mean  to  say,  nothing  high 
about  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Sixty  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  That  is,  mechanics;  70  cents  is  what  the  fore- 
men get. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  the  carpenters. 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  Sixty  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Nelson.  For  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  $4.80  a  day. 

Senator  Eansdell.  And  the  carpenter  has  to  pay  his  board  out  of 
that? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  Yes,  they  have  to  pay  their  board  out  of  that, 
and  the  board  that  they  give  them  there,  it  has  been  described  here 
pretty  well. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Described  where,  in  your  paper? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  A  couple  of  things  I  did  say  about  it  in  there, 
but  what  I  did  not  say  is,  one  of  the  most  outrageous  there  is,  the 
uncleanliness  as  well  as  the  poor  quality  of  the  food.  When  I  say 
*•  uncleanliness"  I  do  not  mean  they  do  not  wash  the  tables,  for  they 
do.  But  they  do  not  wash,  for  instance,  the  coffee  pot,  the  big  urn 
that  the  coffee  is  cooked  in.  I  am  told  that  by  the  kitchen  men,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  fact.  I  have  been  a  cook.  When  I  was  at 
Mount  Hermon  boarding  school  years  ago,  I  worked  in  the  kitchen 
and  I  learned  to  cook.  And  one  of  the  things  I  had  to  do  was  wash- 
ing those  big  coffee  pots,  and  I  know  how  they  should  be  washed 
and  how  easy  it  is,  and  I  know  also  the  result  of  making  coffee  and 
tea  in  ones  which  are  not  washed. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Does  anybody  have  personal  interest  in  giving 
filthy  food  to  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  No;  that  is  merely  slovenliness.  I  really  be- 
lieve that  the  coffee,  as  these  kitchen  men  told  me,  is  good  enough 
and  would  be  all  right  if  those  pots  were  washed.  So  far  as  the  tea 
is  concerned,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  I  took  two  teaspoonsful 
and  it  made  me  sick  during  the  night,  and  I  believe  it  is  because  of 
the  fact  of  the  pot  not  being  washed.  They  told  me  the  coffee  is 
never  all  taken  out  of  that  pot,  and  the  sides  are  always  black  where 
they  should  show  the  tinning  inside  of  the  pot.  The  question  of  the 
food  is  a  thing,  I  think,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important — the 
food  and  the  housing — in  getting  men  for  the  shipyards.    They  talk 
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about  this  conscription  in  order  to  get  250,000  men  and  all,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  if  they  gave  the  men  proper  food  and  enough 
of  it  that  the  mechanics  will  tell  their  friends  and  they  will  get  all 
the  men  they  want.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  that,  be- 
cause the  way  the  men  are  fed  to-day  at  Hog  Island  and  paying  10 
or  20  cents  a  meal — they  tell  me  the  Government  is  paying  20  cents 
more  for  it,  but  I  can  not  understand  it,  and  they  can  not  get  the 
shipbuilders  that  way. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  they  only  give  the  men  one  meal  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  They  give  them  three  meals  a  day. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  mean  those  that  stay  there,  but  those 
that  go  home  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  Those  that  go  home  in  the  evening  they  give 
them  their  lunch.  When  I  told  them  I  eat  at  the  mess  hall,  they 
looked  at  me  as  though  I  was  the  dirt  under  their  feet. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  proportion  of  the  men  eat  at  the  mess  hall? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  I  can  not  say  exactly,  but  there  are  thousands 
that  eat  there,  and  I  have  stood  in  the  line  for  one  hour  at  the  mess 
hall,  and  they  tell  me — so  many  have  told  me  that  I  believe  it — 
that  a  man  actually  dropped  down  and  died  from  the  result  of  the 
exposure  while  standing  in  the  line  at  the  mess  hall. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Why  do  they  have  to  stand  in  line? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  Because  of  the  poor  management.  There  is  one 
thing,  they  have  a  little  ticket  which  is  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
tickets,  for  a  man  who  just  comes  there,  and  this  requires  scrutiniz- 
ing, and  it  takes  time  in  punching,  and  one  thing  and  another,  and 
I  said  long  ago  to  one  of  the  head  men  that  they  ought  to  have  those 
tickets  examined  to  one  side,  forming  a  line  for  those  new  men,  and 
not  holding  up  the  line  all  the  time.  But  instead  of  that  they  ex- 
amine those  tickets,  and  they  hold  up  the  line  continuously,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  kitchen  help. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  belong  to  the  union? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  I  do.  I  belong  to  the  union  just  because  of  the 
fact  that  I  work  for  others  a  good  deal,  although  I  have  been  in 
business  for  myself  right  along. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  want  to  bring  in  any  other  specific 
facts  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  That  question  of  standing  in  line,  I  think  is 
one  of  the  principal  ones,  and  the  fact  they  do  not  attract  good 
mechanics  now  because  of  that  and  the  housing  conditions. 

On  the  question  of  the  barracks.  They  put  up  show  barracks,  with 
lockers  in  them  for  each  man,  and  when  any  visitors  come  to  Hog 
Island  they  show  them  those  barracks,  while  the  majority  of  the 
barracks  have  no  lockers,  and  the  men  lose  their  things  right  along, 
and  that  is  very  discouraging  to  the  men.  And  another  thing,  I 
would  say,  in  addition  to  question  of  barracks,  is,  you  could  ask 
the  men  about  it,  and  that  is  whether  they  are  satisfied  or  not. 
After  you  have  driven  about  all  the  first-class  American  mechanics, 
except  those  who  live  near  Dy,  you  can  do  pretty  near  what  you 
please  with  the  rest  of  thorn,  because  they  are  men  who  are  not  me- 
chanics, the  most  of  them.  The  good  mechanics  have  gone  away; 
they  would  not  put  up  with  it.  But  the  ones  there  to-day  are  most  of 
them  men  who  are  just  picking  up  the  business,  because  they  are 
getting  more  money  than  they  got  before. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  the  case  with  all  of  them,  that  they 
get  bigger  pay  than  they  had  before? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  Not  all  of  them.  The  wages  in  New  York  are 
$5.60  and  in  Hog  Island  $4.80. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  around  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  I  do  not  know  about  [Philadelphia. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  did  your  former  wages  compare  with  the 
wages  paid  there? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  I  got  $75  a  week  in  Brooklyn. 

Senator  Nedson.  Why  did  you  leave  Brooklyn  and  come  there? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  It  was  done  because  there  was  not  anything  to 
do  in  Brooklyn  any  more.  It  is  not  a  question  of  having  the  work 
at  other  places.  The  thing  is  that  when  a  man  goes  away  from  his 
home  to  work  at  one  of  these  Government  jobs  and  puts  up  with  the 
living  conditions,  he  ought  to  get  more  money  than  he  is  getting  at 
home.    Do  you  not  think  so  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  I  think  it  is  patriotic  to  do  it,  and  as  far  as 
patriotism  with  the  men  is  concerned  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  had 
no  trouble  with  the  men  working,  providing  you  try  to  instill  patriot- 
ism in  them  and  talk  to  them  and  lead  them.  I  think  if  you  would 
show  the  men  you  want  to  get  the  work  done  and  that  every  nail  they 
drive  is  hitting  the  Kaiser  you  generally  get  the  job  done. 

As  far  as  taking  foremen  from  the  ranks  is  concerned,  I  want  to 
say  my  experience  at  Camp  Upton,  where  I  made  the  record  of  put- 
ting up  one  of  those  two-story  barracks  in  one  day,  that  I  picked 
six  foremen  from  the  ranks,  and  I  got  the  job  done  in  a  day,  which 
was  three  and  a  half  hours  less  than  the  next  quickest  man  who  did 
it,  showing  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  foremen  can  be  picked  from  the 
men,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  a  lot  of  little  men  over  big 
men,  as  they  have  at  Hog  Island.  There  are  men  in  big  positions  at 
Hog  Island  who  do  not  know  beans  about  the  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  one  instance? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  For  instance,  this  man  Parker,  who  was  gen- 
eral foreman  over  me.  He  would  come  around  and  look  for  reports, 
and  he  did  not  care  that  much  [illustrating]  about  the  work,  whether 
it  went  on  right  or  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  was  he  from? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  I  do  not  know  whore  he  was  from.  He  simply 
came  early  on  the  job  and  was  boosted  up.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  that  or  whether  he  had  a  pull.  There  are  a  lot  of  them  who 
came  afterwards,  big  men,  builders  of  experience,  who  had  done 
things,  who  have  little  inferior  jobs  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  days  did  you  work  there  ? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  How  many  days  did  I  work  there? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  days,  but  I  came 
there  on  December  18  and  went  home  for  Christmas,  and  came  back 
in  a  few  days  after  Christmas,  and  worked  until  a  week  ago  last 

Saturday. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then  how  came  you  to  quit;  did  they  dis- 
charge you? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  have  that,  but  if  they  did. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  Will  you  tell  me  now  why  this  work  is  being 
conducted  so  inefficiently?  What  is  the  reason  for  that,  in  your 
judgment? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  I  can  not  see  any  other  reason  but  the  desire  to 
get  the  most  money  possible  out  of  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  In  other  words,  the  Government  is  paying  for 
it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  Yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Who  is  going  to  get  the  money  out  of  it,  if  the 
Government  is  paying  for  it? 

Mr.  ^ Vanderburgh.  It  is  the  bigger  commissions,  when  they  have 
the  thing  so  incorporated. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  subcontractors  get  the  money? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  The  subcontractors  get  the  money  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes.  And  the  men  who  work  under  them,  the 
men  who  are  loafing,  what  proportion  of  them  did  you  see  while. you 
have  been  there  who  were  loafing  and  not  doing  any  work? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  the  men  are  gen- 
erally willing. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  not  the  question  I  am  asking  you.  Give 
me  a  straight  answer.  What  proportion  of  the  men  in  the  yard 
have  been  working  and  what  proportion  have  not  while  you  were  in 
there? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  Part  of  the  time  I  have  seen  gangs  of  laborers 
where  only  a  guarter  of  them  were  working  and  the  rest  standing 
around,  and  01  carpenters  I  have  seen  cases  where  there  were  not 
much  more  than  half  of  them  working.  But  that  is  not  true  to-day. 
Since  this  investigation  started  the  men  are  moving  up  a  little  bit, 
and  you  will  not  find  them  loafing  there  to-day. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  reducing  the  force  some? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  Yes ;  they  laid  off  everyone  a  week  ago  Satur- 
day, and  called  it  a  shut-down,  and,  of  course,  a  great  many  of  the 
men  went  home. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  hiring  them  over  again  now  after  hav- 
ing laid  them  off? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  I  do  not  know  as  you  would  call  it  hiring  them 
over  again.  They  simply  laid  them  off  for  the  week  and  they  did 
not  take  away  the  buttons,  so  they  could  simply  come  back  and  start 
to  work  again,  like  taking  a  few  days  off. 

I  really  stayed  at  Hog  Island  as  long  as  I  did  to  get  this  evidence. 
I  would  have  quit  Hog  Island  very  soon  after  I  came  there  if  I  had 
not  seen  what  I  thought  was  the  most  outrageous  treatment  of  Uncle 
Sam  I  ever  saw,  and  I  stayed  and  put  up  with  the  conditions  to  get 
a  line  on  some  of  these  things,  and  I  have  gotten  a  line  on  some  of 
them. 

The  question  of  getting  a  definite  case,  such  as  I  have  just  stated  in 
regard  to  sending  those  men  out  without  any  lumber  to  work  with, 
and  so  on,  if  you  want  a  definite  case,  that  refers  to  just  my  gang,  I 
can  state  one:  For  instance,  on  Monday,  two  weeks  ago,  I  think  it 
was — this  was  the  Monday  it  snowed  and  most  of  the  men  had  to  go 
home — and  because  I  was  an  hour  man,  my  general  foreman,  Mr. 
Parker,  made  me  go  home,  although  I  asked  him  what  I  was  to  do 
the  following  day  when  the  men  came,  and  I  wanted  to  look  for  my 
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job,  and  I  had  finished  the  job  I  started  before,  which  we  had  worked 
overtime  until  6  o'clock  to  finish  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  the  job  ? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  The  job  I  had  been  doing  was  finishing  the 
transformer  houses,  and  I  had  finished  one  the  previous  Saturday, 
and  I  did  not  know  the  work  my  gang  was  to  do  the  next  day,  and 
instead  of  letting  me  stay  on  alone  on  Monday,  when  the  men  were 
not  there  and  having  me  look  up  the  other  job  and  get  the  lumber 
to  it,  or  make  an  effort  to,  he  said,  "  We  will  see  about  it  to-morrow," 
and  I  could  not  get  him  to  let  me  stay ;  I  had  to  go  home. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  is  the  reason  you  did  not  stay  at  Hog 
Island :  that  is  your  grievance  ? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  No ;  that  is  not  my  grievance.  I  was  glad  to 
get  off.  It  was  a  matter  of  from  1  o'clock  on.  You  would  not  con- 
sider staying  on  two  or  three  hours  a  grievance.  I  have  not  any 
grievance  against  a  single  man,  excepting  doing  something  against 
Uncle  Sam.  I  just  want  to  state  here:  This  man  Parker  has  been 
nice  to  me. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  about  this  case  you  were  going  to  tell  us 
about  ? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  This  case  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  was 
just  this:  When  we  came  to  work  the  next  morning,  he  said  it  would 
be  all  right,  he  would  attend  to  it,  and  the  next  morning  he  was 
not  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Parker  was  not  there? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  Parker  was  not  there.  He  had  told  me  to  go 
to  No.  11  transformer  house,  where  I  would  find  the  lumber,  and  it 
would  be  all  right.  I  came  on  in  the  morning  and  there  was  no  such 
place  to  be  found,  no  place  where  there  was  material  or  anything.  I 
met  him  at  half  past  9  in  the  morning,  and  he  did  not  know  any  more 
about  it  than  I  did.  He  had  the  number  wrong  or  something  else. 
He  told  me  to  go  to  No.  1  transformer  house  and  wait,  and  he  would 
come  up  and  tell  me  what  to  do.  He  came  up  there  at  half  past  11 
and  told  me  to  go  some  place  to  meet  a  man  who  would  tell  me  what 
to  do.  I  went  and  found  this  man.  There  was  no  material  there,  but 
by  hustling  around  I  got  some  material  to  the  job  at  half  past  2  in 
the  afternoon. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  was  the  material? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  The  material  had  to  be  picked  up  around  the 
yard  as  best  I  could.  The  requisition  for  the  material  had  not 
gone  in.  There  had  been  nothing  done  at  all  to  get  ready  for  that 
job,  excepting  telling  me  to  take  the  men  there.  In  other  words, 
that  is  simply  a  typical  case  of  the  way  things  are  done  at  Hog 
Island — simply  put  the  men  on  the  job,  whether  there  is  any  mate- 
rial there  or  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  the  men  wanted  to  work 
or  not? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  The  men  wanted  to  work.  You  could  not 
blame  the  men.  My  men,  in  order  to  get  started  on  the  job,  after 
I  found  out  where  the  job  was  and  while  I  was  getting  the  mate- 
rial, some  of  my  own  men  went  and  swiped  some  stuff  from  the 
other  job  to  get  the  sills  started  up,  showing  they  were  anxious  to 
work.    That  is  the  way  things  have  gone  on  there. 

One  other  case  in  regard  to,  I  tYimk,  $10,000  ^^ste  \*«&\.Vo&.  <rasa 
of  the  No.  1  mess  hall.    These  men  told  ms 
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Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  What  men? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  Some  carpenters  who  worked  there.  They  told 
me  that  along  about  the  1st  of  December  or  thereabouts  that  they 
were  set  to  work,  working  day  and  night,  a  hurry-up  job,  to  rip 
the  partitions  out  of  that  building  and  build  tables  in  it,  and  that 
they  worked  80  men  for  a  week  on  that  job  getting  this  ready  and 
building  fancy  tables—building  them  and  sandpapering  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  there  room  for  80  men  to  work? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  I  was  not  there;  but  they  piled  men  so  thick 
on  No.  1  compressor  job,  there  were  so  many  men  there  the  day  I 
had  my  men  waiting  to  find  out  about  this  other  job,  that  they  re- 
fused to  go  in — men  were  in  there  standing  around  doing  nothing, 
two-thirds  of  them,  and  vou  could  not  do  anything.  The  men  said 
they  were  not  going  in  there:  "What  is  the  use?  "  So  I  sent  them 
back  to  the  job  they  were  on  before  and  told  them  if  they  could  find 
anything  to  do  to  do  it.  When  they  got  the  tables  done,  then  the 
orders  came  to  rip  them  all  out  and  destroy  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  tables  ? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  for? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  What  for?  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  know, 
and  why  they  should  rush  day  and  night,  and  this  man  who  told 
me  said  he  himself  worked  both  day  and  night,  continuously,  be- 
cause he  was  able  to  sleep  during  the  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  started  in  first  to  knock  out  the  partitions 
inside  and  then  put  in  the  tables? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then  after  all  that  was  done  they  destroyed 
tables? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  did  they  do  after  they  destroyed  the  tables? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  I  did  not  go  into  that  further. 

Senator  Kansdell.  Did  you  see  that  yourself? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  No;  but  this  man  told  me,  volunteered  the 
information,  when  I  was  talking  about  this.  The  men  themselves 
are  patriotic. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  hearsay  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  I  know,  but  it  can  be  backed  up  by  the  records. 
That  is  the  only  reason  I  mentioned  it.  If  the  records  would  not 
show  these  things  I  would  not  mention  them  at  all. 

Senator  Kansdell.  The  time  for  adjourning  the  committee  is 
about  here.    Have  you  any  other  point  you  can  finish  on? 

Mr.  Vanderburgh.  I  think  I  have  given  it  all.  I  would  simply 
like  to  say  that  before  a  conscription  of  mechanics  takes  place  I 
hope  that  the  Government  will  try  the  method  of  improving  the 
housing  conditions  and  the  living  conditions  and  have  that  Fairly 
looked  into,  and  give  the  men  what  they  ought  to  have  and  make  it 
attractive  for  them  to  work  and  live  at  the  shipyards,  and  then  you 
will  find  plenty  of  good  mechanics  ready  to  work. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Ransdell.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Van- 
derburgh. 

(Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at 
2  o'clock  p.  m.  Friday,  February  15,  1918.) 
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FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcherpresiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcher  (chairman),  Ransdell,  Vardaman, 
Shields,  Reed,  Nelson,  Jones,  Harding,  Calder,  and  Johnson. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  now  ready  to  hear  Mr.  Sanders. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  do  that,  there  is  a  mat- 
ter, which  may  be  rather  unimportant  but  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
attention  and  which  I  wish  to  put  in  the  record : 

When  Mr.  Baldwin  was  testifying  before  the  committee  he  re- 
ferred several  times  to  Stone  &  Webster,  and  what  they  had  done 
in  cantonment  work,  and  he  especially  emphasized  the  fact,  as  he 
stated  it,  that  the  cantonment  that  they  had  built  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  cost  less  than  any  other  cantonment  in  the  country. 

The  fact  is  that,  for  the  number  of  men  to  be  accommodated,  that 
cantonment  did  not  cost  less  than  any  other  cantonment  in  the  coun- 
try ;  that  the  per  capita  cost  of  that  cantonment  was  $162.43 ;  while 
the  cantonment  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  cost  per  capita  $160.25;  and  the 
cantonment  at  American  Lake,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  cost 
$158.38  per  capita,  or  the  lowest  cost  of  any  cantonment  in  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Ransdell.  From  what  are  you  quoting,  Senator  Jones? 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  quoting  from  a  statement  submitted  by  Col. 
Littell,  printed  in  the  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Will  you  give  the  page  of  the  record,  so  that 
we  can  refer  to  it? 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  on  page  470.  And  I  would  like  to  add  to  that 
statement  that  the  American  Lake  cantonment  was  built  by  local 
contractors,  the  Hurley  &  Mason  Co.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Piez,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  in  answer  to  a 
number  of  inquiries  which  have  been  made  Tby  individual  members 
of  the  committee  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Piez  transmits  with  his 
letter  various  memoranda,  as  well  as  a  contract,  giving  the  informa- 
desired. 

The  letter,  with  the  accompanying  data,  will  be  inserted  in  the 

record  at  this  point. 
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(The  letter,  memoranda,  and  contract  referred  to  are  here  printed 

in  full,  as  follows:) 

United  States  Shipping  Board, 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  February  5, 1918. 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Last  week  your  committee  made  the  following  requests  of  Mr. 
Stern,  of  our  legal  division: 

1.  Senator  Nelson  requested  a  copy  of  the  option  contract  between  the  Sloan 
Shipyards  and  the  Cllnchfield  Navigation  Co.  This  was  sent  to  you  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stern. 

2.  Senator  Calder  asked  for  certain  information  in  connection  with  the  ships 
commandeered  from  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.  This  was  sent  to  you  on 
February  1. 

3.  Senator  Jones  nsked  for  a  statement  of  the  contracts  that  were  in  the 
situation  of  the  Sloan  contract  and  had  no  restrictions  upon  the  first  pay- 
ments.   This  information  is  contained  in  Schedule  A,  attached  to  this  letter. 

4.  Senator  Ransdell  asked  how  the  price  of  $490,000,  the  contract  price  under 
the  Sloan  contract,  compared  with  the  current  price  of  steamers.  This  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  Schedule  B. 

5.  Senator  Jones  requested  the  names  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Cllnchfield 
Navigation  Co.  Such  information  as  we  have  on  this  subject  is  contained  in 
Schedule  C. 

6.  Senator  Sherman  asked  for  the  names  of  the  stockholders  and  certain 
other  people  connected  with  the  United  States  Steel  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
at  San  Diego.  Such  information  as  we  have  in  this  connection  is  contained  in 
Schedule  D.    A  copy  of  the  contract  is  attached. 

7.  Senator  Johnson  asked  for  certain  information  in  connection  with  the 
American  International  Corporation,  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and 
Submarine  Boat  Corporation.  Such  information  as  we  have  accessible  at  this 
moment  is  contained  in  Schedule  E. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  that  we  can  give  upon  any  of  these  points 
will  you  kindly  communicate  with  me. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Charles  Piez, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 


Schedule  A. 

INFORMATION    REQUESTED    BY    SENATOR    .TONES. 

Senator  Jones  desires  a  list  of  the  contracts  which,  with  respect  to  the  first 
or  advance  payments,  were  in  a  similar  situation  to  the  contract  with  the  Sloan 
Shipyards. 

Each  of  the  following  contracts  contains  a  provision  for  the  payment  of 
moneys  in  thirty  (sonic  of  them  in  thirty  and  sixty)  days  after  the  execution 
of  the  contract.  Some  of  the  contracts  enumerated  contain  a  provision  that 
these  advance  payments  will  not  he  made  except  upon  a  showing  that  money 
has  been  paid  out  or  that  the  contractor  has  committed  himself  for  labor  and 
materials  to  the  extent  of  the  advance  payment.  None  of  the  following 
contracts  contains  any  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  the  moneys  so  obtained. 
For  a  general  statement  as  to  the  provisions  regarding  the  advance  payments 
in  the  lump-sum  contracts  we  refer  to  the  table  printed  in  the  record  of  the 
hearings  before  your  committee  at  page  238. 

Contract  No.  1,  April  29,  1917,  Merrill-Stevens  Co.,  12  composite  steamers. 

Contract  No.  2.  May  1.  1917.  Merrill-Stevens  Co.,  4  steel  ships. 

Contract  No.  3.  May  14,  1917,  G.  M.  Standifer  Construction  Corporation,  10 
wood  steamers. 

Contract  No.  4.  May  13.  1917,  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  8 
steel  ships. 

Contract  No.  6,  May  18,  1917,  Sloan  Shipyard  Corporation,  16  wooden 
steamers. 

Contract  No.  7,  May  19.  1917,  Gray's  Harbor  Mortorship  Corporation,  4 
wooden  hulls. 
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Contract  No. 

Contract  No. 

Contract  No. 

Contract  No. 
ships. 

Contract  No. 

Contract  No. 
hulls. 

Contract  No. 


8,  May  21,  1917,  Coast  Shipbuilding  Co.,  4  wooden  hulls. 

9,  May  24,  1917,  Terry  &  Brittain,  20  composite  steamers. 

10,  May  28,  1917,  Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation,  6  steel  steamers. 
13,  June  5,  1917,  Seattle  Construction  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  10  steel 

15,  June  15,  1917,  Groton  Iron  Works,  12  wooden  hulls. 

16,  June  15,  1917,  Ship  Construction  &  Trading  Co.,  2  wooden 

22,  June  23,  1917,  Newcomb  Lifeboat  Co.,  4  wooden  steamers. 

Schedule  B. 

INFORMATION   REQUESTED  BT  SENATOR  RANSDELL. 

Senator  Ransdell  wanted  to  know  (1)  how  it  was  that  the  Sloan  vessels  were 
offered  via  Mr.  Ferris  at  $140  per  dead-weight  ton,  or  $448,000  per  vessel,  and 
contracted  for  at  $490,000,  and  (2)  how  the  price  per  vessel  of  $490,000,  con- 
tained in  the  Sloan  Shipyards  contract,  compared  with  that  in  other  contracts. 

1.  The  price  per  dead- weight  ton  was  not  raised.  The  Sloan  Shipyards  Cor- 
poration contracted  to  furnish  sixteen  (16)  wooden  steamers,  Ferris  type,  which 
is  3,500  dead-weight  tons  carrying  capacity.  The  contract  price  of  $490,000  is  at 
the  rate  of  $140  per  dead-weight  ton.  The  vessels  offered  (see  letter  from  Mr. 
Barnett  to  Mr.  Ferris,  dated  April  23,  1917,  and  printed  in  the  record,  referred 
to  In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Stern)  were  3,200  dead- weight  tons,  and  these  were 
offered  at  $140  per  dead-weight  ton.  The  difference  in  dead-weight  carrying 
capacity  of  300  tons  represents  exactly  the  difference  in  the  offered  price  and  the 
price  contracted  for. 

2.  The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  Ferris  type  wooden  steamers  showing 
their  contract  price  per  dead- weight  ton : 


Date. 

Contract 
No. 

Company. 

Number 
of  ship. 

Total 
tons. 

Total 
cost. 

$5,000,000 
7,840,000 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,220,000 

4,320,000 

Contract 
price  per 
dead- 
weight 
ton. 

May   14,1917 
May   18,1917 
June  16,1917 
July    14,1917 
Nov.  28,1917 

Feb.     1, 1918 

3 

6 

23 

40 

143 

176 

G.  N.  Standifer  Corporation 

Sloan  Shipyard  Corporation 

Traylor  Shipbuilding  Corporation. . 

Meacham  &  Babcock  Shipbuilding 
Co. 

10 

16 

10 

8 

4 

6 

35,000 
56,000 
35,000 
28,000 
14,000 

27,000 

$142.86 
14a  00 
142.86 
142.85 
158.57 

16a  00 

Recent  contracts  increased  by  reason  of  added  labor  costs. 

Schedule  C. 

INFORMATION  REQUESTED  BY  SENATOR  JONES. 

Senator  Jones  requested  information  as  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Clinchfield 
Navigation  Co.  (Inc.).  We  have  no  Information  immediately  accessible  as  to 
the  stockholders. 

Moody's  Manual  of  1917  gives  the  officers  as:  Charles  E.  Bockus,  president; 
C.  M.  Barnett,  vice  president ;  and  J.  L.  Stewart,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
directors  are  given  as  Bockus,  Barnett,  E.  L.  Marston,  R.  C.  Ream,  W.  B. 
Donham,  I.  T.  Mann,  and  W.  M.  Ritter.  The  office  of  the  company  is  at  24 
Broad  Street. 

The  common  stock  of  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.)  is  owned  by  the 
Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation.  The  Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation  likewise  owns 
the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Dawson  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Clinchfield  Coal  Co., 
Cranes  Nest  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,,  Clinchfield  Fuel  Co.,  and  the  Swannanoa  Cor- 
poration. 

The  property  comprises  300,000  acres  of  coal  lands  in  Russell,  Dickinson, 
Wise.  Scott,  and  Buchanan  Counties,  Va.  The  company  has  several  mining 
plants. 

The  directors  of  the  Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation  are  stated  to  be  as  follows : 
R.  C.  Ream,  E.  L.  Marston,  E.  D.  Adams.  H.  E.  Cooper,  Benjamin  Guiness,  C.  M. 
Barnett,  J.  D.  Crowell  (New  York),  W.  B  Donham  (Boston),  and  C.  B. 
Bockus  (Dante,  Va.). 

The  general  office  of  the  coal  corporation  is  at  Dante,  Va. 
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United  States  Shipping  Boabd, 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  January  SI,  1918. 

Schedule  D. 

FOR  THE  INFORMATION  OF  SENATOR  SHERMAN — PERSONNEL  OF  THE   UNITED  STA' 

STEEL  SHIPBUILDING   CORPORATION. 

1.  A  proposal  made  by  the  United  States  Steel  Shipbuilding  Corporation  to 
the  Fleet  Corporation,  dated  November  22,  1917,  contains  the  following  state- 
ment :  "  We  attach  hereto,  as  Exhibit  No.  3,  a  schedule  of  the  executive  organi- 
zation of  our  company."    A  copy  of  this  exhibit  is  attached. 

2.  The  Mr.  Sullivan  connected  with  the  organization  is,  as  appears  from  a 
card  contained  in  the  papers,  Mr.  P.  W.  Sullivan,  of  the  law  firm  of  M«th*flft  ft 
Sullivan,  111  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

3.  A  letter  from  this  concern,  dated  October  12,  1917,  to  Mr.  Pillsbury,  con- 
tains the  following  statement:  "Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  Adam 
F.  Weckler,  401  City  Hall  Building,  Chicago,  111.,  is  to  be  the  general  manager. 
Mr.  Weckler  is  an  able  architect  and  engineer  and  a  shipbuilder." 


Exhibit  No.  3  of  Proposal  of  United  States  Steel  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 

of  San  Diego,  Cal. 

November  22,  1917. 

Benjamin  F.  Graham,  president  (capitalist),  Los  Angeles.  Cal.;  It.  T.  Elliott, 
vice  president  (shipbuilder)  ;  Adam  J.  Weckler,  treasurer;  Ellis  Geigler,  secre- 
tary ;  Adam  F.  Weckler,  general  manager. 

Adam  F.  Weckler:  Graduate  Wisconsin  University.  1895;  connected  in  ship- 
building and  wooden  boat  building  for  18  years;  with  United  States  Govern- 
ment 3  years ;  Hongkong  &  Wampaugh  Dock  Co.  for  2  years ;  surveying,  wreck- 
ing, and  diving  2  years;  engaged  in  shipbuilding  in  Chicago  for  6  years,  last 
2  years  in  consulting  engineering  and  designing;  engineer  in  charge  of  mu- 
nicipal pier  construction,  breakwater,  and  dock,  Chicago:. engineer  in  charge  of 
river  and  harbor  work  of  Chicago;  for  last  four  months  engineer  in  charge  of 
work  in  connection  with  the  United  States  Steel  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Francis  H.  Early:  Naval  architect;  Chicago  public  schools,  1890-1898;  North- 
western University  Academy,  four  years;  Armour  Institute,  twTo  years;  North- 
western University,  one  year;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1905-6 
(see  their  catalogue);  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  1907-1909;  Weckler  Boat 
Co.,  1910-1913;  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  hydraulic  engineer, 
1914 ;  assistant  chief  engineer  Underwriters*  Laborators,  1915. 

H.  B.  Vehstedt:  Chicago  public  schools,  1891-1899;  Chicago  public  high  school, 
1899-1902  (special  tutorage  in  naval  architecture)  ;  worked  in  shops  of  A.  G. 
Cuthbert  &  Co.,  vessel  builders,  1902  and  1903;  foreman  Western  Launch  & 
Engine  Co.,  1904-1906;  superintendent  Outing  Boat  Co.,  1907:  assistant  superin- 
tendent Pierce  Motor  Co.,  1908-1911 ;  superintendent  Weckler  Boat  Co.,  1911- 
1916 ;  naval  architect,  city  of  Chicago,  1916 ;  harbor  engineer,  city  of  Chicago, 
1917. 

Roy  S.  Younglove :  Graduate  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  1901 ;  2  years 
American  Radiator  Co. ;  1  year  American  Lubric.  Co. ;  12  years  Illinois  Steel 
Co.,  physical  laboratory  works,  plate  mill,  and  rail  mill,  and  7  years  in  steam 
engineering  department,  assistant  to  mechanical  engineer. 

A.  S.  Van  Rosen :  Chief  draftsman ;  graduate  of  naval  architecture  and  ma- 
rine engineering;  Armstrong  College  of  Science,  Durtana,  England;  has  been 
employed  as  chief  draftsman  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ship Co.,  Northwestern  Engineering  Works,  United  Engineering  Works,  Union 
Iron  Works,  Union  Oil  Co. 

To  carry  on  the  work  required  under  the  proposed  contract,  this  corporation 
has  now  under  employment  and  available  442  men  and  many  other  applications 
on  file. 

CONTRACT  NO.    171    S.   C — HULL   NOS.    1001-1094,   INCLUSIVE. 

Contract  made  this  19th  day  of  January,  1918,  between  U.  S.  Steel  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, party  of  the  first  part  (herein  called  the  Contractor)  and  the  United 
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States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  District:  of  Columbia  (herein  called  the  Owner),  repre- 
senting the  United  States  of  America,  party  of  the  second  part. 

For  a  valuable  consideration,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged  by 
both  parties,  and  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  promises  of  the  parties  it  is 
agreed  as  follows': 

I. 

8HIPTABD. 

1.  The  Contractor  agrees  to  construct,  equip,  and  maintain,  upon  a  suitable 
site,  a  complete  shipbuilding  plant,  including  office  buildings,  shops,  building 
slips,  plant  equipment,  and  appurtenances,  including  arrangements  for  adequate 
fire  protection,  adequate  to  assure  the  construction,  completion,  and  delivery  of 
the  vessels  under  the  terms  and  at  the  times  herein  provided,  said  plant  to  be 
substantially  completed  in  one  hundred  fifty  (150)  days  from  date  of  execution 
of  this  contract. 

The  Contractor  is  the  assignee  from  Benjamin  F.  Graham  of  a  lease  made  and 
entered  into  on  October  8,  1917,  by  and  between  the  City  of  San  Diego,  a  mu- 
nicipal corporation  in  the  County  of  San  Diego,  State  of  California,  for  the 
period  of  fifty  (50)  years  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1918,  of  a 
tract  of  approximately  fifty  (50)  acres  lying  on  San  Diego  Bay,  said  lease  being 
recorded  in  Book  of  Leases  No.  13,  page  278. 

and  said  assignment,  dated  November  21,  1917,  being  recorded  on  November  24, 
1917,  in  Book  of  Assignments  of  Mortgages  and  Leases  No.  20,  page  346,  in  the 
Ofllce  of 

WORK. 

2.  The  Contractor  hereby  agrees  to  construct  at  Its  own  risk  and  expense,  In 
accordance  with  the  Contractor's  drawings  and  specifications  (all  drawings  and 
specifications,  before  binding  on  the  Owner,  must  bear  the  acceptance  of  and 
approval  by  the  Owner,  or  its  duly  authorized  representative),  hereto  attached 
and  made  a  part  of  this  contract,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  Shipping,  and/or  Lloyds  four  steel  cargo-carrying  vessels  of  the 
Robert  Dollar  type,  of  8,800  tons  dead-weight  carrying  capacity  each,  and  lOi 
knots  estimated  speed  at  deep-load  draft. 

DELIVERIES. 

The  Contractor  agrees  to  deliver  said  vessels  complete  with  propelling  ma- 
chinery, auxiliaries,  and  equipment,  with  full  military  requirements,  according 
to  said  drawings  and  specifications,  to  the  Owner,  afloat  at  the  works  of  the 
Contractor  at  San  Diego,  California,  as  follows: 

One  vessel  twelve  (12)  months  from  the  date  of  the  execution  of  this  contract 
and  one  vessel  every  six  weeks  thereafter  until  the  final  completion  of  this 
contract. 

3.  The  Contractor  further  agrees  to  furnish,  before  any  payment  shall  be  due 
hereunder,  a  surety  bond  or  surety  bonds  (in  form  satisfactory  to  the  Owner) 
in  the  sum  of  Six  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  ($600,000)  of  a  company  or  com- 
panies, or  of  a  person  or  persons,  each  and  all  of  which  companies  or  persons 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  Owner,  such  bond  or  bonds  to  be  conditional  upon  a 
full  and  complete  performance  by  the  Contractor  of  each  and  all  of  the  under- 
takings In  the  within  contract. 

II. 

PAYMENT. 

1.  In  consideration  of  the  performance  of  this  agreement  by  the  Contractor, 
the  Owner  agrees  to  pay  therefor  a  lump-sum  purchase  price  of  One  Million 
Four  Hundred  Ninety-six  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,496,000)  for  each  of  such  com- 
pleted vessels.     Such  purchase  price  shall  be  paid  in  the  following  manner : 

STEEL  FURNISHED. 

The  Owner  agrees  to  cause  to  be  furnished  f.  o.  b.  the  mill  to  the  Contractor 
certain  steel  material,  which  shall  be  ordered  by  the  Contractor,  at  the  price 
(freight  to  Contractor's  yard  to  be  paid  by  the  Contractor)   and  in  amounts 
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and  at  the  times  substantially  as  shown  in  Schedule  "  B "  hereto  attached, 
which  is  made  a  part  hereof.  Such  steel  shall  be  ordered  by  the  Contractor 
for  the  Owner's  account,  and  payment  therefor  at  the  price  shown  in  Schedule 
"  B  *•  shall  be  made  by  the  Owner  direct  to  the  concern  furnishing  such  steel. 
All  payments  so  made  shall  be  deemed  payments  on  account  of  the  purchase 
price  above  stated.  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  amounts  to  be  paid  by 
the  Owner  direct  to  the  Contractor ,  the  cost  of  such  steel  is  figured  approxi- 
mately at  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  ($200,000)  for  each  vessel  (but  the 
estimated  cost  of  steel  shall  not  be  deducted  from  payment  (a),  but  shall,  after 
said  payment  has  been  made,  be  deducted  from  the  other  payments  as  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraph  2  hereof).  The  balance  of  the  purchase  price  is  to  be 
paid  direct  to  the  Contractor,  as  follows: 

(a)  Ten  per  cent  (10%)  of  the  contract  price  of  all  said  steamers  thirty  (30) 
days  after  signing  this  contract. 

(6)  Ten  per  cent  (10%)  of  the  contract  price  of  each  vessel  when  the  keel 
thereof  is  laid,  or  its  equivalent  in  work  done. 

(c)  Five  per  cent  (5%)  of  the  contract  price  of  each  vessel  when  50% 
of  the  floors  are  in  place,  or  its  equivalent  in  work  done. 

(d)  Five  per  cent  (5%)  of  the  contract  price  of  each  vessel  when  50%  of  the 
tank  top  is  bolted  in  place,  or  its  equivalent  in  work  done. 

(e)  Five  per  cent  (5%)  of  the  contract  price  of  each  vessel  when  one-half 
the  frames  thereof  are  in  place,  or  its  equivalent  in  work  done. 

(/)  Five  per  cent  (5%)  of  the  contract  price  of  each  vessel  when  all  the 
frames  thereof  are  in  place,  and  stem  and  stern  posts  are  up,  or  its  equivalent 
in  work  done. 

{g)  Ten  per  cent  (10%)  of  the  contract  price  of  each  vessel  when  one-half 
the  plating  is  bolted  in  place,  or  its  equivalent  in  work  done. 

(?i)  Ten  per  cent  (10%)  of  the  contract  price  of  each  vessel  when  bulkheads 
and  decks  are  in  place,  or  its  equivalent  in  work  done. 

(i)  Ten  per  cent  (10%)  of  the  contract  price  of  each  vessel  when  said  vessel 
is  fully  plated,  and  the  decks  and  the  outside  of  the  vessels  are  entirely  caulked, 
or  its  equivalent  in  work  done. 

(/)  Ten  per  cent  (10%)  of  the  contract  price  of  each  vessel  when  said  vessel 
is  successfully  launched,  or  its  equivalent  in  work  done. 

(k)  Ten  per  cent  (10%)  of  the  contract  price  of  each  vessel  when  steel 
houses  are  completed  and  machinery,  boilers,  auxiliaries,  and  equipment  qre 
installed,  or  its  equivalent  in  work  done. 

(I)  The  balance  of  the  contract  price  of  each  vessel  after  completion  and 
steam  trial  and  on  delivery  to  and  acceptance  by  the  Owner  of  such  completed 
vessel. 

2.  In  computing  the  percentage  thus  to  be  paid  of  the  purchase  price  of  each 
vessel  under  subdivision  (b)  to  {k).  inclusive,  the  purchase  price  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  aforesaid  lump-sum  purchase  price  minus  the  aforesaid  esti- 
mated cost  of  steel  to  be  supplied  by  the  Owner  as  above  stated.  In  computing 
the  balance  due  under  subdivision  (I)  the  actual  and  not  the  estimated  cost  of 
steel  shall  be  used. 

3.  "Work  done"  as  used  in  the  preceding  paragraph  shall  mean  and  rep- 
resent the  actual  value  of  material  delivered  at  the  works  of  the  Contractor, 
inspected  and  passed  by  the  Owner,  or  the  duly  authorized  representative  of  the 
Owner,  and  the  actual  value  of  all  labor  expended  on  the  vessel  or  vessels, 
together  with  a  proper  proportion  of  the  operating  and  overhead  expenses  in- 
curred only  on  account  of  the  vessels  herein  contracted  for ;  and  cash  payments, 
if  any.  for  hull  material  fabricated  at  the  works  of  a  subcontractor  and/or  for 
propelling  machinery,  boilers  and  auxiliaries — all  as  approved  by  the  duly  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Owner. 

4.  The  Contractor  agrees  to  have  available  in  cash  out  of  its  own  funds,  ex- 
clusive of  what  it  shall  receive  from  the  Owner  hereunder,  amounts  from  time 
to  time  as  the  progress  of  the  work  shall  require,  and/or  as  the  Owner  may 
require,  aggregating  the  total  sum  of  Two  hundred  and  Ninety-Nine  Thousand 
Two  Hundred  Dollars  ($299,200),  or  such  additional  amounts  as  the  Owner  may 
from  time  to  time  require  the  Contractor  to  have  available  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  ways,  plant,  and  plant  equipment,  and  to  expend  the  said  sum 
or  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Owner,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  work  hereunder.  The  Contractor  will  expend  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  Two  Hundred  and  Ninety-Nine  Thousand  Two  Hundred  Dollars 
($299,200),  upon  construction  of  its  ways,  plant,  and  plant  equipment,  or  such 
part  of  said  sum  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Owner,  be  considered  necessary. 
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The  payments  described  in  subdivision  (a)  of  Section  1,  Article  II  hereof, 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  name  of  the  Owner,  with  such  depositary  or  deposi- 
taries as  may  be  designated  by  the  Contractor  from  time  to  time  and  approved 
by  the  Owner.  The  money  so  deposited  shall  be  withdrawn  and  used  only  In 
payment  for  labor  employed  and/or  material,  etc.,  used  exclusively  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  vessels,  except  that  the  sum  of  Two  Hundred  and  Ninety-Nine 
Thousand  Two  Hundred  Dollars  ($299,200)  of  said  payment  described  in  said 
subdivision  (a)  may  be  used  by  the  Contractor  for  additions  to  ways,  plant, 
and  plant  'equipment,  and  for  propelling  and  auxiliary  machinery  and  such 
proper  proportion  of  overhead  or  other  items  of  expense  as  the  Owner  may 
approve.  All  such  withdrawals  shall  be  made  only  upon  checks  or  drafts  drawn 
by  the  Contractor  and  countersigned  by  the  duly  authorized  representative  of 
the  Owner.  Such  checks  or  drafts  will  be  countersigned  upon  receipt  of  and  in 
accordance  with  vouchers  for  labor  and/or  material  and  evidence  of  cash  pay- 
ments or  commitments  for  the  purposes  in  this  Section  above  set  forth,  which 
have  been  signed  by  the  Contractor  and  approved  in  form  and  substance  by 
the  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  Owner,  or  on  the  basis  of  such  other 
evidence  as  the  Owner  may  deem  sufficient.  The  title  to  such  deposit  -and 
interest  thereon  shall  be  and  remain  in  the  Owner  until  withdrawn  as  afore- 
said. Before  any  payment  shall  be  made  to  the  Contractor  under  this  contract, 
the  Contractor  shall  furnish  to  the  Owner  such  abstracts  and/or  affidavits  and/ 
or  other  evidence  of  its  (the  Contractor's)  leasehold  or  interest,  and  its  power 
to  assign  the  same,  in  the  property  upon  which  the  plant  is  to  be  located,  and 
the  riparian,  wharfage,  and  other  franchises  or  rights  appurtenant  thereto  as 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Owner.  In  the  event  that  the  condition  of  said 
leasehold  estate  or  interest  of  the  Contractor  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  Owner 
and  in  the  event  further  that  the  Contractor  does  not,  upon  request  from  the 
Owner,  furnish,  at  its  expense,  such  guaranties  or  indemnities  against  defects 
therein  as  the  Owner  may  require,  then  the  Contractor  agrees  to  return  his  con- 
tract to  the  Owner  to  be  considered  at  its  option  canceled.  All  expenditures 
made  and  obligations  incurred  meanwhile  are  at  the  sole  risk  of  the  Contractor. 

In  the  event  of  any  default  of  the  Contractor  under  this  contract,  the  Owner, 
upon  notice  of  such  default  to  the  Contractor  and  to  the  depositary  or  deposi- 
taries who  may  have  custody  of  funds  held  under  joint  control  from  time  to 
time  under  this  contract,  shall  have  the  right  to  withdraw  such  funds  or  any 
part  thereof  upon  its  (the  Owner's)  sole  order;  and  the  Contractor  shall, 
upon  the  Owner's  request,  comply  fully  with  any  formalities  which  may  at 
any  time  be  required  in  order  to  satisfy  the  intent  of  this  understanding. 

In  consideration  of  the  Owner  permitting  the  Contractor  to  use  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Ninety-Nine  Thousand  Two  Hundred  Dollars  ($299,200)  of  said 
payment  (a)  upon  its  ways,  plant,  and  equipment  provided  hereinabove,  the 
Contractor  agrees  to  secure  the  Owner  by  creating  a  trust  in  form  and  sub- 
stance satisfactory  to  the  Owner,  which  trust  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  decla- 
ration of  trust  which  shall  constitute  a  first  lien  and  paramount  encumbrance 
upon  the  Contractor's  full  interest  in  the  said  lease  from  the  City  of  San 
Diego  and  necessary  appurtenances  to  said  lease  such  as  riparian,  wharfage, 
and  other  franchises  or  rights  and  all  of  Contractor's  improvements  now  or 
hereafter,  during  the  period  of  said  lease,  located  upon  the  property  or  appur- 
tenances covered  by  such  lease,  franchises,  or  other  rights.  Said  trust  shall 
be  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  Owner  for  the  full  performance  by  the 
Contractor  of  each  and  all  of  its  undertakings  in  the  within  contract.  And 
the  Owner,  in  the  event  of  default  by  the  Contractor,  shall  be  free  to  exercise 
its  option  and  to  resort  to  any  of  the  forms  of  security  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Contractor  under  this  contract,  in  such  order  or  by  such  means  as  the  Owner 
may  deem  expedient.  Such  declaration  of  trust  shall  be  executed  before  any 
payment  upon  ways,  plant,  or  equipment  shall  be  made  by  the  Contractor  out 
of  the  consideration  to  be  paid  by  the  Owner  under  this  contract.  The  Con- 
tractor shall,  as  a  condition  to  the  creation  of  the  said  trust,  at  its  own  cost 
and  expense,  satisfy  the  Owner  as  to  the  title  or  rights  of  the  Contractor  in  said 
property  or  said  lease  in  accordance  with  the  manner  in  this  Section  hereinabove 
provided. 

PAYMENTS  REPRESENTED  BY  PROGRESS. 

5.  It  is  agreed  that  as  to  all  the  installment  payments  provided  for  in  Sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Article  after  the  first  payment  described  in  subdivision  (a)  of 
said  Section  1,  no  payments  made  shall,  with  the  payments  theretofore  made, 
exceed  the  value  of  tbo  lnbnr  and  materials  already  expended  up  to  that  time 
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and/or  cash  actually  paid  out  for  propelling  and  deck  machinery  and  a  proper 
pro  rata  part  of  overhead  and  operating  expenses  incurred  solely  on  account 
of  the  vessels  herein  contracted  for  and  such  facts  are  certified  to  by  the 
Owner's  inspector  and  are  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  Owner:  Provided, 
however.  That  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  time  and  amount  of  the 
payments  mentioned  in  subdivision  (o)  to  (l),  both  inclusive,  of  Section  1, 
such  part  of  the  amount  of  Two  Hundred  Ninety-nine  Thousand  Two  Hundred 
Dollars  ($299,200)  expended  for  ways,  plant  (Including  real  estate),  and  plant 
equipment,  as  provided  for  in  Section  4  of  this  Article,  shall  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  construction  cost  of  the  vessels  herein  contracted  for  and  that  only 
one-fourth  of  said  sum  of  Two  Hundred  Ninety-nine  Thousand  Two  Hundred 
Dollars  ($299,200)  (or  such  part  thereof  as  may  have  been  expended)  shall  be 
charged  against  each  of  said  ships  to  be  buHt  hereunder. 

TRIAL. 

6.  Before  final  acceptance  of  each  vessel  btf  the  Owner,  the  Contractor  shall 
make,  at  Contractor's  expense,  a  dock  trial  of  not  exceeding  six  hours,  and/or 
a  sea  trial  at  some  point  convenient  to  the  Contractor's  yard,  of  not  exceeding 
four  hours  at  maximum  specified  speed  and  deep-load  draft,  which  shall  be  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Owner.  If  the  vessel  is  tried  at  deep-load  draft,  the 
Owner  will  provide  cargo.  If  so  desired,  the  Owner  can  require  all  or  any  of 
the  vessels  to  be  tried  at  a  lesser  draft  and  increased  speed  corresponding 
thereto  as  determined  by  the  Owner. 

inspector's  certificate. 

7.  No  inspector's  certificate  given  or  payment  made  under  the  terms  of  this 
contract  (except  the  final  payment)  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  per- 
formance of  this  contract,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  no  payment  shall  be 
construed  to  be  an  acceptance  of  defective  work  or  improper  materials.  Every 
facility  shall  be  afforded  by  the  Contractor  to  the  inspectors  appointed  by  the 
Owner.  It  shall  be  the  right  and  duty  of  such  inspectors,  either  personally  or 
by  deputies,  to  inspect  all  materials  and  workmanship  entering  into  the  con- 
struction, and  to  accept  such  materials  and/or  workmanship  as  are  in  con- 
formity with  specifications,  and  promptly  to  reject  all  materials  and/or  work- 
manship which  do  not  comply  with  the  specifications;  such  condemnation,  if 
any,  of  materials  to  be  made  by  such  inspectors  whenever  defects  are  dis- 
covered prior  to  the  final  acceptance  of  the  vessel  by  the  Owner.  Notice  of 
rejection  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  by  a  designated  representative  of  the 
Owner. 

8.  The  Owner  shall  make  a  deduction  at  the  rate  of  $170  per  ton  (or  any 
part  thereof)  to  cover  the  difference  between  the  actual  dead- weight  tonnage 
and  the  contracted  dead-weight  tonnage  of  8,800  tons,  provided  that  no  deduc- 
tion shall  be  made  for  deficiency  due  to  changes,  or  alterations,  in  the  vessels, 
or  any  of  them,  made  pursuant  to  the  Owner's  instructions. 

The  actual  tonnage  of  each  vessel  shall  be  determined  by  her  ability  to  carry 
a  dead-weight  of  8,800  tons,  including  cargo,  fuel,  stores,  water,  crew,  and 
effects  on  a  draft  with  summer  Freeboard,  as  determined  by  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  rates,  as  shown  by  a  displacement  and  dead-weight  scale  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Contractor,  checked  and  approved  by  the  Owner.  The  amount 
of  deductions  for  such  tonnage  deficiency,  when  determined,  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  balance  of  the  contract  price  due  the  Contractor,  under  subdivision  (I). 
The  vessel  contracted  for  includes  full  military  extras,  but  the  weight  of  said 
military  extras  and  the  net  effect  of  changes  ordered  by  the  Owner  shall  be 
allowed  for  as  if  it  were  dead-weight. 

INSPECTORS  AND  AUDITORS. 

9.  The  Owner's  inspectors,  auditors,  or  other  duly  authorized  representatives 
shall  have  full  and  free  access  to  the  works  of  the  Contractor  and  to  all  work 
and  material  and  all  accounts,  records,  and  original  entries,  vouchers,  and  sup- 
porting papers  of  the  Contractor.  In  order  that  the  Owner  may  keep  in  touch 
with  the  progress  and  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  vessels  the  Contractor  shall 
keep  its  books  in  such  a  way  as  to  disclose  readily  and  accurately  all  information 
necessary  to  determine  costs,  expenses,  and  charges  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  vessels  hereunder. 
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10.  It  is  agreed  that  the  wages  paid  by  the  Contractor  shall  not  exceed  those 
paid  by  shipyards  in  the  Los  Angeles  District  for  similar  work.  The  Owner 
agrees  that  in  the  event  that  the  wage  schedule  in  the  Los  Angeles  District 
should  be  increased  by  its  direction  or  consent  over  the  scale  fixed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Adjustment  Wage  Board  on  November  3,  1917,  together  with  the  ten  per 
cent  (10%)  bonus  thereon  effective  as  of  December  13,  1917,  and  becoming 
permanent  on  February  1,  1918,  that  such  increase  will  be  borne  by  the  Owner. 

The  Contractor  agrees  that  it  will  comply  at  all  times  with  all  instructions 
as  to  wages,  hours,  or  other  concisions  of  labor  issued  by  the  Owner  and  apply- 
ing to  yards  in  the  Los  Angeles  District. 

If  Sunday,  holiday,  or  overtime  work  be  resorted  to,  it  shall  be  without  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  Owner,  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the  Owner. 

III. 

ALTERATIONS. 

1.  The  Owner  shall  have  the  right,  but  only  by  orders  in  writing,  to  make 
such  reasonable  alterations,  omissions,  additions,  or  substitutes  not  materially 
affecting  the  general  design  of  the  vessel  as  the  Owner  may  deem  necessary. 
The  Contractor  agrees  to  accede  to  and  carry  the  same  into  effect  upon  proper 
compensation  or  allowance  being  agreed  therefor  as  though  such  alterations, 
omissions,  additions,  or  substitutions  were  originally  provided  for  !n  this  con- 
tract. If  by  reason  thereof  the  cost  of  the  construction  hereunder  shall  be  in- 
creased, then  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  Owner  to  the  Contractor  as  herein  pro- 
vided shall  be  increased  to  an  amount  which  shall  be  agreed  upon.  If  the  con- 
struction shall  be  rendered  less  expensive  by  reason  thereof,  the  sum  to  be  paid 
shall  be  decreased  by  an  amount  which  shall  be  agreed  upon.  In  case  the 
parties  are  unable  to  agree  as  to  the  effect  of  such  alterations,  omissions,  addi- 
tions, and  substitutions,  or  the  price  thereof,  the  dispute  shall  be  determined  as 
provided  by  Article  VII  hereof. 

DELAY. 

2.  If  the  Contractor  be  delayed  or  obstructed  in  the  transaction  or  com- 
pletion of  the  work  provided  for  by  this  contract  by  the  delay,  neglect,  or  de- 
fault of  the  Owner,  or  by  reason  of  alterations  or  additions  by  the  Owner,  or 
the  commandeering  by  the  United  States  Government  of  materials  on  the  ground 
or  materials  purchased  by  the  Contractor  but  not  delivered,  or  by  reason  of 
strikes,  fire,  lightning,  earthquake,  flood,  riot,  insurrection,  or  war,  or  by  reason 
of  suspension  of  deliveries  of  material  or  machinery  for  any  of  the  causes 
above  stated,  or  by  delay  or  failure  of  manufacturers  to  deliver  material  or 
which  the  Owner  agrees  to  cause  to  be  furnished  to  the  Contractor,  pursuant  to 
Section  1  of  Article  II  hereof,  or  by  reason  of  instructions  given  by  the  Owner 
under  Article  XI  hereof,  beyond  the  time  herein  fixed,  the  time  of  delivery 
shall  be  extended  for  a  period  equivalent  to  the  time  lost  by  reason  thereof: 
Provided,  That  no  request  for  extension  of  the  contract  time  shall  be  consid- 
ered unless  the  Contractor,  within  ten  (10)  days  from  the  occurrence  of  an 
alleged  cause  of  delay,  shall  notify  the  General  Manager  or  the  Owner,  in 
writing,  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  in  each  case  and  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Contractor  claims  that  the  completion  of  the  vessel  is  thereby  delayed :  And 
provided  further,  That  the  Owner  may,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the 
Contractor,  reserve  his  decision  upon  any  and  all  claims  for  extension  until  the 
completion  of  the  vessel,  the  work  In  the  meantime  not  to  be  discontinued  or 
delayed  on  account  thereof.  In  the  event  that  parties  shall  not  agree  as  to 
such  extension,  such  extension  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  Article 
VII  hereof. 

IV. 

INSURANCE. 

The  Contractor  agrees  to  insure  and  keep  insured  at  its  own  expense  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Owner  in  insurance  companies  satisfactory  to  the  Owner,  or 
otherwise,  said  vessels  and  all  materials  and  supplies  for  and  to  be  used  in 
construction  under  this  contract  against  any  and  all  damage  by  fire  and  marine 
risks,  lightning,  settling  of  staging,  breakage  of  ways,  and  risks  of  launching 
during  such  construction  and  until  final  completion  and  delivery  to  and  ac- 
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ceptance  by  the  Owner ;  such  insurance  to  be  in  the  usual  form  and  to  be  pay- 
able to  the  owner  and  the  Contractor  as  their  interests  may  appear,  and  for 
an  amount  not  less  than  the  amounts  of  the  installments  of  payment,  which, 
from  time  to  time  have  been  made:  Provided,  That  the  amount  of  insurance 
required  shall  not  exceed,  at  any  time,  the  amount  available  in  the  insurance 
market,  and  that  before  placing  the  same  the  Owner  has  the  option  of  waiving 
any  insurance  and  reducing  the  contract  price  by  an  amount  corresponding  to 
the  cost  of  said  insurance. 

V. 

FORFEITURE. 

The  progress  of  the  work  must  at  all  times  be  satisfactory  to  the  Owner. 
Upon  any  failure  or  omission  of  the  Contractor  to  make  such  satisfactory 
progress  (unless  caused  by  circumstances  beyond  Its  control)  the  Owner  may 
declare  this  contract  forfeited.  In  that  event  the  Owner  may  immediately 
enter  the  shipyard  and  take  possession  of  it  and  its  facilities  and  of  the  vessels 
and  materials  and  equipment.  The  Owner  shall  thereupon  cause  to  be  taken 
and  filed  with  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  a  full  and  complete  statement 
and  Inventory  of  all  work  done  or  begun  on  or  about  the  vessels  and  of  all 
materials  on  hand  applicable  thereto,  the  Owner  may  proceed  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  vessels  in  accordance  with  this  contract  either  at  the  shipyard  with 
its  equipment  and  facilities  or  elsewhere,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  and  in  its 
discretion  use  for  this  purpose  all  suitable  materials  on  hand  and  included  In 
the  inventory:  Provided,  however,  That  if  the  Contractor  can  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  General  Manager  of  the  Owner  reasonable  industry  and 
good  faith  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  hereunder,  and  that  the  delays  have 
been  caused  by  circumstances  over  which  it  had  no  control,  the  Contractor  shall 
be  allowed  such  opportunity  as  the  General  Manager  of  the  Owner  may  deem 
reasonable  to  complete  the  work. 

VI. 

TITLE. 

It  is  agreed  that  title  to  all  vessels,  either  completed  or  under  construction, 
in  so  far  as  they  shall  have  been  inspected  and  approved  by  the  Owner,  shall  be 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  the  title  for  all  material  for  the 
furtherance  of  work  under  this  contract,  however  and  by  whomsoever  contracted 
for  or  assembled  or  set  up  in  the  shipyard  or  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
work  under  this  contract,  shall  be  in  the  Owner  at  all  times.  Nothing  contained 
herein,  however,  shall  be  construed  as  a  waiver  by  the  Owner  of  its  right  to 
direct  the  replacement  of  unsatisfactory  workmanship  and /of  materials. 

VII. 

DISPUTES. 

In  case  the  parties  fail  to  agree  as  to  any  matter  connected  with  this  con- 
tract or  any  doubt  or  dispute  arises  as  to  the  meaning  or  effect  of  this  contract 
or  of  the  drawings  and  specifications  which  are  a  part  hereof,  or  as  to  the 
manner  of  doing  the  work  provided  for  hereunder,  or  as  to  materials  used  or 
the  time  to  be  allowed  or  the  amounts  to  be  paid  or  allowed  for  alterations, 
omissions,  additions,  or  substitutions,  or  as  to  any  other  particular,  the  matter 
shall  be  promptly  referred  to  and  determined  by  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Owner,  and  his  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  the  parties. 

In  case  after  delivery  of  a  completed  vessel  to  the  Owner  under  this  contract 
(but  only  In  that  event)  the  Contractor  shall  deem  that  it  is  aggrieved  by  any 
decision  of  the  General  Manager,  as  to  any  disputed  matter  hereunder  of  any 
kind,  and  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Owner  to  that  effect  within  sixty 
days  after  delivery  or  after  final  payment  by  the  Owner  such  matter  shall  be 
determined  by  a  board  which  shall  consist  of  three  naval  architects  or  engineers, 
or  experts  to  be  appointed,  one  by  the  Owner,  one  by  the  Contractor,  and  the 
third  arbitrator  shall  be  selected  by  the  two  arbitrators  first  chosen,  and  if  they 
can  not  agree  on  such  third  arbitrator  then  the  latter  shall  be  named  by  the 
Classification  Society  under  which  the  vessels  are  being  constructed.    Such  board 
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shall,  without  thirty  days  after  submission  of  such  matter  to  it,  make  its  deter- 
mination and  its  findings  (made  by  a  majority  of  the  board)  shall  be  conclusive 
and  binding  on  both  parties. 

VIII. 

TIME  OF  ESSENCE. 

It  Is  agreed  by  both  parties  that  time  is  of  the  essence  of  this  contract.  The 
Contractor  will  commence  and  carry  through  to  completion  the  work  under  this 
contract  with  all  possible  dispatch,  will  give  precedence  in  its  plant  or  plants 
to  the  work  hereunder,  subject  only  to  the  prior  rights,  if  any,  of  a  department 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  will  not  enter  into  any  other  contract 
or  undertake  any  work  or  service  at  its  works  which  will  interfere  in  any 
material  manner  with  the  completion  of  the  work  undertaken  hereunder. 

BONU8  AND  LIQUIDATED  DAMAGES. 

Should  the  Contractor  succeed  in  delivering  any  of  said  vessels  to  the  Owner 
complete  before  the  dates  above  provided,  the  Owner  agrees  to  pay,  as  premium 
for  advanced  delivery  for  each  completed  vessel  so  delivered,  the  sum  of 
Three  Hundred  Dollars  ($300)  per  day  for  each  and  every  day  gained  by  such 
advanced  delivery.  Should  the  Contractor  fail  to  deliver  any  of  said  vessels  on 
the  dates  herein  fixed,  the  Contractor  agrees  to  pay  the  Owner,  as  liquidated 
damages  on  each  such  vessel,  Three  Hundred  Dollars  ($300)  for  each  and 
every  day  of  delay  in  delivery  of  such  vessel ;  but  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  the 
total  premium  or  liquidated  damages  so  to  be  paid  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the 
sum  of  Twenty-five  Thousand  Dollars  ($25,000)  for  any  such  vessel.  Pre- 
miums or  liquidated  damages  shall  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  final 
payment  hereunder. 

IX. 

LIF.NS   AND  TAXE8. 

The  Contractor  agrees  to  deliver  the  vessels  to  the  Owner  free  and  clear  of 
any  lien  or  encumbrance.  The  Contractor  further  agrees  upon  the  delivery  of 
each  vessel  to  deliver  to  the  Owner  all  papers  and  documents  necessary  and/ 
or  convenient  to  confer  upon  the  Owner  a  full  an  unencumbered  title  to  such 
vessels,  including  classification  certificates  as  herein  provided,  together  with  a 
full  release  by  the  Contractor  to  the  Owner  waiving  all  further  claims  or  de- 
mands of  any  nature,  except  any  claim  or  demand  in  regard  and  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  provisions  of  Article  VII  have  been  and/or  are  invoked.  When 
a  payment  is  to  be  *made  hereunder,  the  Owner  may  require  evidence  satis- 
factory to  it  to  be  furnished  showing  what  obligations  for  labor  and  materials, 
supplies,  or  equipment  used  or  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  vessels 
hereunder  are  unpaid,  and  the  Owner  may  at  its  option,  out  of  any  amount 
not  paid  to  the  Contractor  hereunder,  withhold  such  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  to  satisfy  such  obligations,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  Contractor 
satisfy  the  same.  In  the  event  of  the  filing  or  attaching  of  any  lien  or  encum- 
brance (whether  valid  or  invalid)  against  the  vessel  before  the  final  payment, 
the  Owner  may  at  its  option,  out  of  any  amount  not  paid  to  the  Contractor 
hereunder,  withhold  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  such  lien  or 
encumbrance  or  may  satisfy  or  remove  the  same.  The  Owner  will  not  exercise 
its  option  to  satisfy  or  remove  any  lien  or  encumbrance  if  the  Contractor 
desires  to  contest  it,  provided  that  the  Contractor  will  immediately  take  such 
steps  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Owner  will  prevent  such  lien  or  encumbrance 
from  delaying  the  construction  or  delivery  of  the  vessels  hereunder  and  will 
indemnify  and  save  the  Owner  harmless  from  any  costs,  charges,  or  damages 
incurred  by  reason  of  the  contesting  of  such  lien.  It  is  hereby  further  stipu- 
lated and  agreed  by  the  Contractor  for  itself  and  on  its  own  account  and  for 
and  on  account  of  all  persons,  firms,  associations,  and  corporations  furnishing 
labor  and  materials  for  said  vessels  that  this  contract  is  upon  the  express  con- 
dition that  no  lien  or  rights  in  rem  of  any  kind  shall  lie  or  attach  upon  or 
against  any  of  said  vessels  or  their  machinery,  fittings,  or  equipment,  or  the 
materials  therefor  or  any  part  thereof,  or  of  either,  for  or  on  account  of  any 
work  done  upon  or  about  said  vessels,  machinery,  fittings,  equipment,  or  mate- 
rials, or  of  any  materials  furnished  therefor  or  in  connection  therewith,  nor 
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for  or  on  account  of  any  other  cause  or  thing  or  of  any  claim  or  demand  of 
any  kind,  except  the  claims  of  the  Owner. 

The  Contractor  agrees  to  pay  all  taxes.  If  any,  which  may  be  assessed  or 
assessable  against  the  materials  on  hand  and  the  vessels  under  construction  up 
to  the  time  said  vessels  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Owner.  The  Contractor  further 
agrees  to  pay  all  income  taxes,  excess-profit  taxes,  and  all  other  municipal, 
State,  or  Federal  taxes  which  may  be  assessed  or  assessable  on  account  of  this 
contract. 

X. 

CLAIMS   AND   PATENTS. 

The  Contractor  agrees  to  protect  the  Owner  from  all  claims  arising  from 
accidents  or  casualties  to  employees,  workmen,  or  other  persons  in,  on.  or  about 
the  work  covered  by  this  contract,  and  to  indemnify  the  Owner  against  the 
same. 

The  Contractor  shall  be  responsible  for  all  claims,  if  any,  made  against  the 
Owner  for  all  infringements  of  patents  or  patent  rights  and  for  the  use  of  all 
patented  articles,  and  shall  defend  and  save  harmless  and  indemnify  the 
Owner  against  all  such  claims,  and  from  all  costs,  expenses,  and  damages 
which  it  may  be  obliged  to  pay  by  reason  of  any  such  infringement  of  patents 
or  patent  rights,  or  of  the  use  of  patented  articles,  provided  that  the  Owner 
will  in  all  instances  notify  the  Contractor  of  any  claims  made  against  it  by 
reason  of  any  such  infringement  or  use  of  patented  articles  at  the  time  when 
such  claim  is  made,  and  will  promptly  notify  the  Contractor  of  any  suit  or 
suits  brought  against  it  therefor  and  give  the  Contractor  an  opportunity  to 
defend  the  same,  and  provided  that  no  payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Owner 
unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Contractor  or  pursuant  to  a  decree  by  a  proper 
court  in  such  litigation.  Where  the  Owner  specifically  orders  the  use  of  the 
patent  or  patented  article,  whether  or  not  the  existence  of  the  patent  is  known 
to  the  parties  hereto,  the  Owner  will  hold  the  Contractor  harmless  from  any 
expense,  loss,  or  damage  arising  from  a  claim  of  the  infringement  or  use  of 
such  patent  or  patented  article,  provided  that  the  Contractor  notifies  the 
Owner  as  soon  as  such  a  claim  is  made  and  obeys  the  instructions  of  the  Owner 
in  connection  therewith. 

XL 

LABOR. 

This  contract  is  executed  and  delivered  upon  the  understanding  that,  if  de- 
sired by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  a 
provision,  satisfactory  in  form  and  terms  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  of  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  by  the  Contractor  or  by  subcontractors  and/or  providing 
for  the  payment  of  extra  compensation  for  overtime  work,  will  be  inserted  in 
the  contract,  with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  Inserted  in  the  contract  before 
the  execution  and  delivery  thereof.  If  by  reason  of  any  such  instruction  the 
cost  of  any  vessel  hereunder  shall  be  increased,  then  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the 
Owner  to  the  Contractor  as  herein  provided  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties, 
and  if  not  agreed  upon  shall  be  determined  as  provided  in  Article  VII  hereof. 

XII. 

NOT    ASSIGNABLE. 

This  contract  may  not  be  assigned  by  the  Contractor  without  the  consent 
of  the  Owner  in  writing,  provided,  however,  that,  nothing  in  this  contract  shall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  assignment  of  payments  due.  or  to  become  due, 
to  the  Contractor  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  credit  for  furthering  the  con- 
struction hereby  undertaken,  but  the  Owner  may.  by  writing,  make  such  pro- 
hibition. "  *       *        „      s.        * 

In  order  t<>  effectuate  the  previsions  of  Article  ^  hereof,  the  Contractor 
agrees  that  everv  contract  made  by  it  for  the  furnishing  to  it  of  parts,  mate- 
rials, supplies,  machinery,  and  equipment,  or  the  use  thereof  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  the  vessels  agreed  to  be  constructed  hereunder,  will  in  its 
terms  be  made  assignable  to  the  Owner. 
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XIII. 

MEMBERS   OF   CONGRESS   NOT   TO   BENEFIT. 


No  Member  of  or  Delegate  to  Congress,  nor  Resident  Commissioner,  is  or 
shall  be  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract,  or  to  any  benefit  that 
may  arise  therefrom,  but  this  Article  shall  not  apply  to  any  contract  within 
the  operation  or  exception  of  Section  116  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved 
March  4,  1909  (35  Stats.,  1109). 


XIV. 

INSOLVENCY    OF    CONTRACTOR. 

Should  the  Contractor  become  insolvent,  make  an  assignment  or  commit  any 
act  of  bankruptcy,  the  Owner  may  and  is  hereby  empowered  forthwith  to  enter, 
take  possession  of,  and  complete  the  work  without  giving  any  notice  thereof 
to  the  Contractor. 

XV. 

LABORERS'  AND  MATERIAL  MEN'S  BONDS. 

The  Contractor  agrees  to  procure  and  keep  in  force  at  its  own  expense,  in 
some  company  or  companies  approved  by  the  Owner,  all  such  bond  or  bonds 
for  the  protection  of  claims  and/or  liens  of  laborers  and/or  material  men, 
as  may  be  required  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

XVI. 

PERMITS. 

The  Contractor  agrees  to  comply  with  all  laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Departments  of  the  United  States  affecting  the  construction 
of  works,  plants,  and  vessels,  in  or  on  navigable  waters  and  the  shores  thereof, 
and  all  other  waters  subject  to  the  control  of  the  United  States,  and  to  procure 
at  its  own  expense  all  permits  from  the  United  States,  State,  and  local  authori- 
ties which  may  be  necessary  to  begin  and  carry  on  the  work  hereunder,  and 
at  all  times  to  comply  with  all  United  States,  State,  and  local  laws  in  any 
way  affecting  the  work  carried  on  under  this  contract. 

XVII. 

CANCELLATION. 

The  progress  of  the  work  shall  be  at  all  times  satisfactory  to  the  Owner. 
Should  the  progress  of  the  work  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  Owner,  then  the 
Owner  may,  upon  thirty  (30)  days'  written  notice  to  the  Contractor,  cancel  this 
contract  as  to  further  performance  thereof.  Thereupon  the  Contractor  shall 
complete  only  such  vessels,  or  parts  of  vessels,  as  the  Owner  shall  direct  in 
writing.  The  cancellation  shall  not  affect  the  terms  of  the  contract  as  to  the 
vessels  completed  or  directed  to  be  completed. 

The  Contractor  shall  be  reimbursed  for  losses  sustained  by  such  cancellation. 
In  computing  such  losses,  there  shall  be  included  for  each  vessel  under  con- 
struction a  proportionate  part  of  the  estimated  profit  on  a  completed  vessel. 
Such  proportionate  part  shall  not  exceed  the  percentage  which  the  cost  of  the 
vessel  under  construction  bears  to  the  cost  of  a  completed  vessel.  In  computing 
profit  or  cost,  the  average  actual  experience  of  the  Contractor  on  vessels  con- 
structed for  the  Owner  shall  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  computation.  In 
computing  such  losses  the  following  shall  not  be  included:  {a)  Profits  on 
vessels  not  under  construction;  (b)  profits  that  the  Contractor  might  have 
earned  in  other  transactions. 

If  the  parties  can  not  agree  upon  the  amount  of  the  loss,  it  shall  be  determined 
on  the  above  basis  and  by  arbitrators,  one  to  be  chosen  by  each  party  and  the 
third  by  the  two  so  chosen,  and  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  arbitrators 
shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  upon  the  parties  hereto 
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XVIII. 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Contractor  agrees  that  it  will  not  employ,  nor  will  it  knowingly  permit 
any  of  its  agents  to  approach  with  the  purpose  of  employing,  a  workman  em- 
ployed by  any  shipbuilder  or  a  member  of  his  supervising  or  technical  force 
without  first  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  Owner  and  the  said  shipbuilder. 
The  term  shipbuilder  as  used  in  this  paragraph  shall  include  persons,  co- 
partnerships, and  corporations  operating  shipyards  independently  or  as  the 
agents  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  The 
Contractor  also  agrees  that  it  will  not  employ  nor  retain  in  its  employment  as 
consultant  assistant  or  agent  or  otherwise,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
person  who  may  be  wholly  or  partially  in  the  employment  of  the  Owner  or  of 
any  governmental  agency  unless  approved  by  the  Owner. 

XIX. 

CHECKS. 

Payments  hereunder  shall  be  made  by  the  Owner,  by  check,  addressed  to  the 
Contractor,  by  mail  at  San  Diego,  Cal. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  caused  this  contract  to  be  signed 
by  their  respective  officers  and  their  corporate  seals  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  duly 
attested,  on  the  day  above  stated. 

U.  S.  Steel  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
By  Ad/.m  F.  Weckler, 

General  Manager. 
[seal.] 
Attest : 

Ellis  Geiger,  Secretary. 

Countersigned : 

A.  V.  Eberhart. 

United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
By  Charles  Piez,  Vice  President. 

[seal.] 
Attest : 

Lester  Sisler,  Secretary. 

Schedule  B. 

Shipments  of  steel  from  the  mills  for  the  first  two  vessels,  to  commence  not 
later  than  sixty  (60)  days  after  receipt  of  the  Contractor's  steel  schedules  by 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  to  continue  in  the  sequence  and  at  the 
rate  specified  therein. 

Shipments  of  steel  from  the  mills  for  the  second  two  vessels,  to  commence 
not  later  than  ninety  (90)  days  after  receipt  of  the  Contractor's  steel  schedules 
by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  to  continue  in  the  sequence  and  at  the 
rate  specified  therein :     * 

Estimated  amount  of  steel  for  each  vessel :  2,284  net  tons  Plates,  at  3£  cents 
per  lb. ;  801  net  tons  Shapes,  at  3  cents  per  lb. ;  20  net  tons  Rounds  and  Flats, 
2.9  cents  per  lb.  (f.  o.  b.  mills). 

Schedule  E. 
[Information  requested  by  Senator  Johnson.] 

SUBMARINE  BOAT  CORPORATION. 

■ 

The  stock  of  this  corporation  is  widely  held.  The  officers  and  directors  are 
as  follows :  Henry  R.  Carse.  president ;  H.  R.  Sutphen,  vice  president :  Laurence 
Y.  Spear,  vice  president;  G.  C.  Davison,  vice  president;  Thomas  C.  Dawson, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  L.  T.  Moore,  assistant  treasurer.  H.  R.  Carse,  H.  R. 
Sutphen.  L.  Y.  Spear.  G.  C.  Davison,  T.  G.  Dawson,  George  W.  Hoyt,  H.  C. 
Sheridan.  Stacy  C.  Richmond,  A.  L.  Scheuer,  Isaac  L.  Rice,  jr.,  William  H. 
Roniick.  directors. 
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The  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  owns  the  stock  of  the  Electric  Boat  Co. 
The  Electric  Boat  Co.  owns  the  Holland  Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  the  Electric  Launch 
Co.  of  New  Jersey,  the  Electro-Dynamic  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  the  New  Jersey 
Development  Co.,  the  Industrial  Oxygen  Co.,  the  International  Torpedo  Co.,  and 
the  New  London  Ship  &  Engine  Co.  The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Electric 
Boat  Co.  are  all  officers  and  directors  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Co. 

AMERICAN    INTERNATIONAL   CORPORATION. 

This  corporation  is  interested  at  least  In  the  following  enterprises :  With  its 
associates,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  in  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  It  acquired 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Allied  Machinery  Co.  of  America,  which  conducts  an 
export  business  in  machine  tools.  With  Stone  &  Webster  it  is  interested  in  the 
Latin-American  Corporation.  It  is  interested  in  the  Rosin  &  Turpentine  Export 
Co.,  in  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  the  Amer- 
ican International  Terminals  Corporation.  It  is  interested  with  the  Simes- 
Carey  Co.  in  the  China  Corporation  and  the  Simes-Carey  Railway  &  Canal  Co. 
It  is  interested  in  Carter,  Macy  &  Co.  It  has  purchased  the  property  of  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  and  it  and  the  International  Mercantile  Corporation, 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  organized  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Its  officers  and  directors  are  as  follows:  Officers. 
P.  A.  Vanderlip,  chairman  of  the  board ;  C.  A.  Stone,  president ;  G.  J.  Baldwin, 
senior  vice  president ;  II.  D.  H.  Connick,  Philip  W.  Henry,  Robert  F.  Herrick, 
Frederick  Holbrook,  William  S.  Kies,  R.  B.  Sheridan,  Willard  Straight,  R.  P. 
Tinsley,  vice  presidents ;  Cecil  Page,  secretary ;  T.  W.  Streeter,  treasurer ;  K.  F. 
Clark,  assistant  secretary  ;  Percy  Mayes,  assistant  treasurer,  New  York.  Execu- 
tive committee,  F.  A.  Vanderlip,  C.  A.  Stone,  O.  H.  Kahn,  Ambrose  Monell, 
P.  A.  Rockefeller,  T.  N.  Vail,  William  WToodward ;  directors,  J.  Ogden  Armour, 
C.  A.  Coffin,  W.  E.  Corey,  Robert  Dollar,  J.  P.  Grace,  R.  F.  Herrick,  Pierre  S. 
du  Pont,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  R.  S.  Lovett,  Ambrose  Monell,  H.  S.  Prichett,  Percy  A. 
Rockefeller,  John  D.  Ryan,  W.  L.  Saunders,  J.  A.  Stillman,  C.  A.  Stone,  Guy  E. 
Tripp,  T.  N.  Vail,  F.  A.  Vanderlip,  E.  S.  Webster,  A.  H.  Wiggln,  Beekman 
Winthrop,  William  Woodward.  The  officers  and  directors  of  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  are  as  follows:  George  J.  Baldwin,  chairman  of 
board ;  S.  M.  Knox,  president ;  H.  A.  Magoun,  first  vice  president ;  N.  de  Taube, 
second  vice  president ;  J.  T.  Wickersham,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  Cecil  Page, 
assistant  secretary ;  A.  C.  Connell,  assistant  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer ; 
A.  D.  Brigham,  assistant  secretary ;  Percy  Mayes,  assistant  treasurer ;  H.  J. 
Smith,  assistant  treasurer ;  George  J.  Baldwin,  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  Lawrence  H. 
Sherman,  executive  committee ;  George  J.  Baldwin,  Joseph  A.  Bennett,  P.  A.  S. 
Franklin,  Joseph  P.  Grace,  E.  W.  Harden,  Robert  F.  Herrick,  W.  S.  Kies,  S.  M. 
Knox,  Ambrose  Monell,  William  F.  Morgan,  James  H.  Perkins,  L.  H.  Shearman, 
Charles  A.  Stone.  E.  P.  Swenson,  H.  H.  Wehrhane,  directors. 

Over  half  of  the  common  stock  of  the  American  International  Corporation 
was  set  aside  to  be  offered  to  stockholders  of  the  National  City  Bank. 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION. 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  stockholders.  Our  information  as  to  the 
officers  and  directors  is  as  follows :  Officers,  R.  H.  M.  Robinson,  president ; 
C.  W.  Hamilton,  vice  president ;  C.  B.  Seagar,  second  vice  president  and  comp- 
troller ;  J.  A.  Kissick,  secretary ;  A.  D.  Wagner,  treasurer ;  directors,  W.  A. 
Harriman  (chairman),  R.  H.  M.  Robinson,  F.  S.  Pryor,  C.  W.  Hamilton,  Payne 
Whitney.  C.  B.  Seagar,  Elton  Parks,  W.  H.  Pleasants,  C.  C.  Tegethoff. 

The  information  given  above  is  obtained  chiefly  from  Moody's  Manual,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  have  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Herbert  J. 
Anderson,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  who  testified  before  the  committee 
a  few  days  ago,  to  the  effect  that  he  is  not  posted  in  regard  to  finan- 
cial matters,  and  he  may  have  made  some  mistakes  in  his  statements 
as  to  the  form  of  contract  had  with  the  Fleet  Corporation  by  Moore 
&  Scott  Iron  Works.  The  letter  explains  itself,  and  will  be  inserted 
in  the  record  of  the  hearing. 
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(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

[Moore  &  Scott  Iron  Works.     San  Francisco  office  and  shops,  672  Second  Street.     Main 

office  and  shipyard,  foot  of  Adeline  Street,  Oakland.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  13,  1918. 
To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 

Committee  on  Commerce, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  On  February  5  I  appeared  before  your  honorable  committee  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Piez,  of  the  United  States  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
to  answer  questions  regarding  labor  conditions  at  the  yards  of  the  Moore  & 
Scott  Iron  Works,  of  Oakland,  Cal. 

While  before  your  committee  certain  questions  were  asked  me  regarding 
financial  matters,  and  the  form  of  contracts  our  company  had  with  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. I  stated  at  the  time  that  I  was  not  familiar  with  the  financial 
arrangements  or  details  of  the  company's  business,  the  same  being  entirely 
out  of  the  line  of  work  I  am  following.  On  the  further  questioning  of  the 
Senators  on  the  subject  I  became  confused  and  made  answers  which  I  have 
since  been  told  were  In  error.  The  cost-plus  contract  referred  to  Is  on  a  basis 
of  cost  plus  a  fixed  fee  and  not  cost  plus  10  per  cent  as  stated. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  I  would  respectfully  request  that  all  answers  made 
by  me  pertaining  to  financial  matters  and  contracts  with  the  Fleet  Corporation 
be  withdrawn. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Herbert  J.  Anderson. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  another  letter  from  Mr.  Piez,  in- 
closing a  memorandum  furnished  him  by  the  general  auditor  of  the 
Fleet  Corporation,  of  the  expenditures  at  Hog  Island,  to  date.  The 
letter  and  the  statement  of  expenditures  had  better  go  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  and  statement  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  as 
follows:) 

United  States  Shipping  Board, 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  February  9,  1918. 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  Inclose  a  memorandum  furnished  me  by  the  general 
auditor  of  expenditures  at  Hog  Island  to  date.    The  first  item  represents  the 
amount  expended  for  construction  of  plant,  and  the  second,  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  material  ordered  for  vessels. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Charles  Piez, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 


United  States   Shipping  Board, 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  February  7,  1918. 
Refer  to  DHB/CKF. 

Memorandum  to  Mr.  Piez,  vice  president  and  general  manager : 

1.  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  hand  you  herewith  expenditures 
at  the  Hog  Island  yards  up  to  January  31,  19i8: 

Plant    $19.  029, 972. 42 

Ships    4,  283, 390. 26 

Total 23, 313, 362. 68 

D.  H.  Bender, 
General  Auditor. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  also  received  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Hurley,  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  president  of  the  Fleet 
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Corporation,  dated  February  9,  1918,  relative  to  the  possibility  of 
constructing  reinforced  concrete  ships.  Mr.  Hurley  transmits  a  copy 
of  a  progress  report  on  concrete  construction,  dated  January  30, 1918, 
and  a  statement  of  the  personnel  of  the  department  of  concrete  ship 
construction  of  the  Fleet  Corporation.  These  last-named  papers  have 
already  been  printed  in  ihe  record,  but  Mr.  Hurley's  letter  on  the 
subject  will  be  inserted  at  this  point. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

United  States  Shipping  Board, 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  February  9,  1918. 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Commerce, 

United  Stales  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  January  29,  I  would  advise  that  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  not  neglected  giving  consideration  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  constructing  reinforced  concrete  ships.  Since  April,  1917,  the 
engineers  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  have  been  giving  con- 
sideration to  this  matter  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  In  December, 
1917,  a  department  of  concrete  ship  construction  was  organized,  using  the 
engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  as  a  nucleus.  This  department  is  now 
composed  of  36  employees,  embodying  some  of  the  most  competent  reinforced 
concrete  engineers  and  naval  architects  in  the  United  States.  The  facilities 
of  the  technical  division  of  the  corporation  have  also  been  utilized  by  this 
department. 

A  design  for  a  reinforced  concrete  ship  of  3,500  tons  cargo  capacity  will  be 
completed  March  1.  Three  contracts  have  been  let  for  experimental  ships  of 
3,000  and  3,500  tons  capacity,  to  be  built  on  designs  furnished  by  the  con- 
tractor. Two  additional  contracts,  one  of  3,500  and  another  of  7,500  tons,  are 
under  negotiation.  We  do  not  feel  justified  in  entering  into  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  construction  of  concrete  ships  until  several  of  these  experi- 
mental ships  have  been  given  trial.  Such  information  should  be  available  by 
May  or  June.  All  suggestions  made  by  engineers  are  given  careful  considera- 
tion and  utilized  wherever  possible. 

Attached  herewith  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  progress  report,  with  chart 
of  present  personnel  of  the  department  of  concrete  ship  construction. 
Respectfully, 

Edward  N.  Hurley, 

President. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Senator  Ransdell,  will  you  proceed? 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  some  discussion  before 
the  committee  recently  in  regard  to  the  use  of  boats  or  barges  on  the 
Erie  Canal.  The  question  was  placed  before  us,  rather  fully,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Government  should  build  barges  there  or  whether 
they  should  be  built  by  private  persons.  Several  witnesses  testified 
on  the  subject. 

We  had  also  some  testimony  before  the  committee  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  Government  placing  boats  on  the  Black  Warrior 
River  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  two  gentlemen  whom  I  have  brought  here  to-day  happened  to 
be  in  the  city,  and  they  came  to  the  committee  at  my  suggestion. 
They  are  Mr.  James  E.  Smith,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  business  men  of  that  city,  and  Mr.  M.  J.  Sanders,  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  ipho  is  a  very  prominent  citizen  of  that  city.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  are  largely  connected  with  the  commercial  world, 
and  are  thoroughly  posted  on  water  transportation.  I  asked  them  to 
come  and  give  the  committee  their  views  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
Mississippi  River  in  helping  to  solve  the  present  transportation 
difficulties. 
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I  will  ask  Mr.  Sanders  to  make  his  statement  first. 
Will  you  give  the  committee  your  full  name,  residence,  and  occu- 
pation, Mr.  Sanders? 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  M.  J.  SANDERS,  NEW  ORLEANS  BOARD  OF 
TRADE  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  A  COMMITTEE  REPRESENTING 
COMMERCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY, 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Mr.  Sanders.  My  name  is  M.  J.  Sanders,  New  Orleans  Board  of 
Trade,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  experience  have  you  had,  Mr.  Sanders, 
in  connection  with  the  Mississippi  River  and  with  shipping  problems, 
both  on  the  sea  and  on  interior  waters  ? 
.Mr.  Sanders.  Thirty-odd  years  managing  ocean  transportation; 
closely  connected  with  inland  transportation,  both  by  river  and  by 
rail. 

Senator  Ransdell.  For  thirty-odd  years? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Your  home  has  been  in  New  Orleans  for  that 
period  of  time,  has  it? 

Mr.  Sanders.  In  New  Orleans  for  33  years. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Sanders,  will  you  state,  in  your  own  way, 
please,  any  views  which  you  wish  to  express  to  the  committee  on  this 
subject  or  inland  water  transportation? 

Mr.  Sanders.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  should  like  to  read  a  brief 
statement  that  I  have  prepared,  so  as  to  take  up  as  little  time  of  the 
committee  as  possible.    I  have  tried  to  condense  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  entirely  agreeable  to  the  committee, 
and  then  we  can  ask  you  questions. 

Mr.  Sanders.  A  recent  statement  before  this  committee  bv  the 
State  engineer  of  New  York  referred  to  the  request  which  has  beep 
made  by  the  administration  and  principal  commercial  bodies  of  the 
State  oi  New  York  that  the  Federal  Government  will  build  promptly 
an  equipment  for  transportation  purposes  on  the  new  Barge  Canal. 

We  desire  to  earnestly  indorse  this  idea  and  to  bring  to  your  notice 
other  important  inland  waterways  on  which  similar  action  is  ex- 
tremely desirable. 

We  do  not  consider  this  a  suitable  time  to  seek  Government  aid  for 
private  enterprises  or  for  enterprises  which  are  particularly  or  spe- 
cially of  local  interest.  Our  idea  in  urging  the  Federal  Government 
to  build  immediately  equipment  for  operation  of  the  waterways  is 
solely  with  the  object  of  furnishing  additional  transportation  which 
we  believe  is  imperatively  necessary  at  this  time  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  war. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  the  railroad  transportation  available 
is  entirely  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  present  enormously  in- 
creased industries,  together  with  the  enormous  volume  of  military 
necessities.  We  apparently  have  ample  finances  and  ajiberal  supply 
of  material  and  labor,  but,  of  course,  without  transportation  we  may 
well  be  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  faced  a  square  meal  with  his 
arms  tied  behind  his  back  and  starved  because  he  was  unable  to  lift 
the  food  to  his  mouth. 
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Under  Federal  control  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  distinct  improved 
efficiency  from  the  present  railroad  equipment  and  facilities.  There 
is,  however,  ample  evidence  that,  either  because  of  pressure  for  use 
or  lack  of  sufficient  skilled  labor,  railroad  equipment  has  seriously 
deteriorated,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  that  which  exists  requires 
a  great  amount  of  overhaul,  and  that  there  must  in  addition  be  a  very 
large  construction  of  additional  equipment.  Before  we  entered  this 
war  it  was  evident  that  the  railroads  were  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  pace  of  the  industrial  development.  Since  last  April  there  has 
been  some  considerable  additional  burden  which  has  made  matters 
still  worse,  so  much  so  that  the  President  was  constrained  to  take 
over  the  operation  of  the  whole  railroad  system.  As  we  have  not 
yet  by  any  means  developed  our  full  military  strength,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  greatly  increased  additional  load  of  transportation 
must  be  handled  in  this  country  unless  the  conduct  of  the  war  is  to 
be  seriously  impeded  if  not  paralyzed. 

The  construction  of  railroad  equipment  must  of  necessity  conflict 
directly  with  the  production  of  military  supplies  of  many  kinds. 
But  tliis  must  be  accepted  as  unavoidable.  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  justifying  a  reasonable  belief  that  with  such  additional 
equipment  as  can  be  provided  within  the  next  12  months  the  rail- 
roads alone  can  catch  up  with  the  present  shortage  and  handle 
efficiently  also  the  additional  material  increase  which  must  come  with 
the  further  progress  of  the  war. 

We  have  embarked  upon  a  fabulous  program  of  shipbuilding — 
ocean  carriers  by  the  hundreds  are  called  for  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  are  imperatively  needed  in  connection  with  the  Army 
which  we  have  sent,  and  presumably  shall  have  to  largely  increase, 
over-seas.  The  shipbuilding  program  itself  can  not  proceed  without 
sufficient  transportation  for  raw  materials,  for  labor,  and  for  every- 
thing that  enters  into  shipbuilding. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  most  important  factors  of 
difficultv  in  the  present  railroad  condition  is  the  insufficiency  of 
terminals,  and  that  any  increase  in  rolling  stock  without  sufficient 
increase  in  terminals  will  but  result  in  still  further  congestion. 
Under  such  conditions  as  these  the  inland  waterways  furnish  a 
particularly  desirable  and  important  transportation  possibility. 
Short  railroad  hauls  can  reach  several  of  the  more  important  and 
better- improved  waterways  and  materially  relieve  the  pressure  on 
the  railroads.  For  example,  take  the  situation  from  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  on  the  lower  Mississippi  River,  say,  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance 
of  1,200  miles.  By  short  hauls  from  the  large  industrial  area  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  St.  Louis  an  immense  volume  of  over-seas  supplies 
of  all  kinds  can  be  placed  on  barges  at  St.  Louis  and  delivered  1,200 
miles  away  at  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  alongside  ocean  carriers. 

An  equipment  of  10  towboats  and  150  to  200  suitable  barges  could 
handle  within  12  months  at  least  three  and  one-half  millions  of  tons 
of  traffic — a  tonnage  mileage  of  something  like  4,000,000,000  tons. 

This  equipment  could  nearly  all  of  it  be  built  without  directly 
interfering  with  any  of  the  essential  war  industries.  If  conditions 
dictate,  the  barges  can  be  built  of  wood  by  labor  nearly  all  of  the 
unskilled  type,  labor  which  is  not  so  imperatively  needed  in  war 
industries.    The  building  of  the  towboats  by  skilled  labor  will  inter- 
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fere  in  but  a  small  degree  with  war  industries  as  compared  with  the 
building  of  railway  equipment. 

This  traffic  will  b3  handled  along  channels  which  arc  free  from 
any  possibility  of  congestion,  and  the  capacity  of  this  improved 
river,  whereon  continuous  navigation  bv  the  most  economical  of 
units  at  all  times  available,  is  practically  unlimited.  A  thousand 
barges  could  be  just  as  readily  handled  thereon  as  200.  An  im- 
portant factor  in  the  comparison  between  water  and  rail  trans- 
portation under  present  conditions  is  the  relatively  smaller  demand 
tor  skilled  labor  in  connection  with  water  craft.  The  new  barge 
canal  from  Buffalo  to  the  Hudson  River,  we  are  told,  is  capable  of 
handling  up  to  10,000,000  tons  annually,  and  provides  a  free,  direct 
connection  to  the  whole  of  the  Northwest  along  uncongested  routes. 
By  using  these  two  waterways — and  there  are  many  others  that 
could  also  be  used  to  distinct  advantage — we  could  within  12  months 
relieve  the  railroads  of  at  least  10,000,000  tons  of  traffic  for  long 
hauls  and  place  that  traffic  away  from  the  congested  terminals. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  relative  economy  of  water  and  rail 
transportation.  To  anyone  really  conversant  with  water  operation, 
given  a  continuous  navigable  channel  of  8  feet  or  more  in  depth 
with  proper  equipment  and  suitable  terminals,  it  is  b?yond  argument 
that  the  cost  of  tne  water  haul  will  discount  the  railroad  haul  by  50 
per  cent.  However,  if  the  cost  of  water  transportation  were  even 
greater  than  that  by  rail,  we  contend  that  under  present  conditions 
it  is  the  extreme  of  folly  to  confine  ourselves  to  railroad  transporta- 
tion alone. 

We  therefore  earnestly  hope  that  the  provision  in  the  railroad  bill 
whereby  the  President  is  given  the  power  to  obtain  and  operate 
equipment  for  transportation  purposes  upon  the  inland  and  coast- 
wise waterways  will  receive  the  approval  of  Congress  and  the  earnest 
and  active  consideration  of  the  Director  of  Railroads- 
Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Sanders,  I  will  say,  for  your  information,  as 
the  matter  was  smothered  by  the  newspapers  in  some  way,  that  while 
the  State  engineer  of  New  York,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
Barge  Canal,  came  before  the  committee  and  urged  that  the  Govern- 
ment build  barges  for  the  canal,  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  Mr. 
Tomlinson,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  a  shipbuilder,  who  is  building  a  num- 
ber of  ships  for  the  Government,  has  organized  a  company  with 
$3,000,000  capital,  and  is  ready  to  build  100  steel  barges  for  the  Erie 
Canal,  without  any  expense  to  the  Government;  all  that  he  requires 
is  that  the  Government  will  not  compete  with  him. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  have  read  Mr.  Tomlinson's  testimony,  sir,  upon 
that  subject. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  the  newspapers  did  not  say  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Sanders.  No.  And  it  struck  me  that  Mr.  Tomlinson  had  a 
very  distinct  and  a  very  pertinent  interest  in  his  project — and  it  was 
a  perfectly  correct  one.  He  has  a  line  of  steamships  now  operating 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  he  needs  that  connection  to  pet  his  material 
to  New  York,  thereby  obtaining  the  long  haul,  which  is  what  the 
railroads  are  always  seeking.  It  is  quite  proper  that  he  should  build 
those  barges  for  traffic  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  he  said  he  thought  the  capacity  of  the  Erie 
Canal  would  be  400  or  500  barges ;  that  is,  that  that  would  be  about 
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what  could  be  easily  handled.  And  he  agreed  to  build  one- fourth  or 
one-fifth  of  them  without  any  expense  or  cost  to  the  Government. 

Senator  Reed.  Who  was  to  build .  the  other  four-fifths  of  the 
barges? 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  care,  so  long  as  the  Government  did 
not  build  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  did  not  ask  any  help  whatever  from  the  Gov- 
ernment; all  that  he  asked  was  that  the  Government  should  not  go 
into  competition  with  him. 

Mr.  Sanders.  That  is  a  very  laudable  enterprise. 

Senator  Vardaman.  He  asked  also  that  the  Grovernment  should  not 
commandeer  his  barges. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Government  is  not  likely  to  commandeer 
barges  on  the  Erie  Canal. 

The  Chairman.  Those  barges  that  you  speak  of  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  Mr.  Sanders,  have  you  estimated  the  size  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Sanders.  The  Board  of  Trade  of  New  Orleans  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  River.  That  committee  sat  foi  a 
long  time,  heard  all  kinds  of  evidence,  and  considered  the  matter  in 
all  its  bearings ;  and  it  was  ready  to  recommend  the  organization  of 
a  private  company  with  the  object  of  building  a  fleet  of  boats  to  op- 
erate on  the  Mississippi  River  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans. 
But,  unfortunately  for  that  enterprise,  there  was  then  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  equipment.  And  to-day  it  is  a  commercial 
impossibility  for  any  man  to  embark  successfully  and  profitably  in 
the  operation  of  the  river  boats,  unless  it  is  to  take  care  of  his  own 
private  trade,  because  the  cost  01  his  equipment  would  be  prohibitive. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Shipping 
Board  has  made  arrangements,  with  the  aid  of  the  War  Department, 
through  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  for  the  construction  of 
24  barges  and,  I  think,  6  tugboats. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Four  tugboats;  that  is  for  private  interests  at  St. 
Louis. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  set  aside  money  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
of  the  War  Department? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  I  can  not  find  out  what  steps  he  has  taken, 
if  any. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  understood  the  other  day  that  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers stated  that  the  plans  are  not  yet  complete.  This  is  five  months 
after  that  arrangement  was  made,  and  the  plans  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  it  take  such  extensive  plans  for  those 
barges  that  it  requires  five  months  to  prepare  them  ? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Well,  it  can  not  be  any  more  difficult  than  the  plan- 
ning of  ships;  and  it  would  be  a  poor  ship  designer  who  could  not 
plan  a  fleet  of  100  ships  in  that  time. 

Our  point  is  this :  The  whole  argument  is  based  upon  the  necessity 
of  assisting  the  railroads  in  handling  the  largely  increased  transpor- 
tation, due  to  the  war,  in  the  next  one  or  two  years,  or  as  long  as  the 
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war  lasts.  Our  belief  is  that  the  railroad  men  have  never  realized 
the  extent  of  the  problem  before  them ;  and  that  is  one  reason,  per- 
haps, why  they  have  failed  so  utterly. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  up  to  the  time  of  the  war  they  played  a 
game  of  "freeze-out"  against  water  transportation,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir.  They  gave  us  assurances  at  that  time  that 
they  would  cooperate  with  water  transportation ;  and  we  endeavored 
for  three  or  four  months  to  push  along  private  enterprise  in  the  direc- 
tion of  water  transportation,  until  prices  of  material  became  pro- 
hibitory, and  it  was  quite  evident  that  private  enterprise  would  not 
take  it  up. 

My  contention  is  this,  that  if  we  rely  upon  private  enterprise  to 
give  us  any  immediate  material  relief  we  are  going  to  be  sadly  de- 
ceived. It  is  not  a  natural  or  a  reasonable  expectation  to  look  to  pri- 
vate capital  under  present  conditions.  If  there  is  any  merit  in  the 
claim  as  to  the  necessity  for  increased  transportation,  it  is  essentially 
as  a  Government  enterprise  and  as  a  war  measure  that  it  should  be 
developed  during  this  war. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  the  Shipping  Board  has  set  aside  ample 
money  out  of  its  funds  for  the  building  of  24  barges.  I  believe  that 
was  done  two  months  ago. 

Mr.  Sanders.  It  was  five  months  ago. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  yet  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  build  them  ? 

Senator  Eansdell.  The  plans  have  not  yet  been  completed,  I  was 
told. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  takes  five  months  or  more  to  make  plans  for 
24  river  barges? 

Senator  Eansdell.  I  can  not  say;  but  that  is  what  I  was  told — 
that  the  plans  had  not  been  completed. 

Senator  Eeed.  I  might  say,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  that  I  had  a  talk 
with  Gen.  Black,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  yesterday,  or  the  day  be- 
fore, and  I  think  I  can  quote  him  correctly.  He  stated  that  they  had 
been  getting  up  plans  for  the  power  boats.  The  barge  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  build ;  but  they  have  been,  as  I  understood  him,  for  a 
year  or  a  year  and  a  half,  working  under  an  act  of  Congress  which 
provided  a  small  fund  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  kind 
of  power  boat  for  river  traffic. 

Mr.  Sanders.  It  is  six  years  that  they  have  had,  sir. 

Senator  Eeed.  Six  years;  well,  I  did  not  know  it  was  so  long. 
Gen.  Black  said  they  had  been  working  with  that,  and  that  they 
had  now  fixed  upon  a  style  of  boat ;  he  thought  they  had  discovered 
the  solution  of  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  with  the  old  style  of 
boat:  briefly,  they  had  found  that  what  was  needed  was  a  2,000- 
horsepower  boat,  whereas  the  old  boats  had  been  equipped  with  about 
500-horsepower  engines.  He  said  that  had  been  determined  upon, 
and  those  plans  had  been  substantially  completed;  but  as  I  under- 
stood him,  not  quite  completed.  So  that  all  of  this  time,  I  think,  has 
been  consumed,  not  on  the  question  of  barges  but  on  the  power  boat, 
which,  of  course,  is  more  difficult. 

Senator  Harding.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question:  Is  it  a  fact 
that  the  coal  barges  which  came  from  the  Kentucky,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  in  recent  years  were  aban- 
doned after  their  cargoes  were  removed? 
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Mr.  Sanders.  They  were,  to  a  large  extent,  Senator ;  the  Mononga- 
hela  Co.  would  bring  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  in  tows;  they  built 
rough  barges,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $1,000  a  barge  at  that  time; 
and  those  barges  each  carried  800  or  900  tons  of  coal.  They  towed  those 
barges  down  to  New  Orleans;  and  the  barges  were  so  flimsy  that  all 
the  time  they  lay  in  the  still  water  their  pumps  had  to  be  kept  going 
to  keep  afloat;  and  if  there  was  any  kind  of  a  storm  they  would 
lose — and  they  did  actually  lose  on  many  occasions — 200,000  or 
300,000  tons  of  coal  by  the  sinking  of  the  barges.  Those  barges  were 
of  very  cheap  and  poor  construction. 

Senator  Harding.  They  were  only  built  for  one  trip? 

Mr.  Sanders.  They  were  only  built  for  one  trip;  it  was  very  ex- 
travagant method  of  transportation. 

Senator  Harding.  What  do  you  know  about  a  great  many  barges 
being  tied  up  along  the  Kanawha  and  the  Ohio  River  coal  fields? 
Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  are  very  many  just  now; 
but  there  is  an  old  fleet  that  for  many  years  plied  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  Orleans  carrying  grain,  a  very  competent  fleet  of  barges,  I  have 
been  told.  That  fleet  was  purchased  bodily  by  Jay  Gould,  so  it  is 
said :  and  we  know  that  it  was  allowed  to  lie  there  in  the  river  and 
rot.  Some  of  those  barges  are  still  afloat  to-day,  although  they  have 
not  been  used  for  20  years.  That  was  the  method  which  wag  used  of 
getting  rid  of  a  very  serious  competition  for  his  railroads;  several 
times  the  value  of  those  barges  was  paid  for  them. 

Senator  Eeed.  Let  me  say  this  about  barges,  because  I  think  it- 
fits  into  this  particular  inquiry :  There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  two  railroads,  side  by  side,  can  not  both  continue  to  exist  if  one 
of  them  is  equipped  with  the  very  best  kind  of  engines  and  has  the 
best  kind  of  track  and  the  best  kind  of  equipment  and  the  other  one 
has  engines  and  tracks  of  30  years  ago.  The  railroads  came  into 
competition  with  river  transportation,,  and  it  was  a  destructive  com- 
petition; and  in  my  opinion  any  attempt  to  restore  competition  by 
river  transportation  with  the  old-fashioned  and  obsolete  equipment 
would  be  a  failure. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes ;  it  would. 

Senator  Reed.  And  that,  evidently,  is  the  idea  of  Gen.  Black;  he 
states  that  whereas  the  power  boats  that  have  been  used  in  the  past 
on  those  rivers  had  500  horsepower,  what  is  required  is  a  2,000- 
horsepower  engine. 

And  in  addition  to  that  comes  the  question  of  the  barge.  The 
proposition  that  they  are  working  on  is  that  these  powerful  tow- 
boats  shall  be  hitched  to  steel  barges  if  the  steel  can  be  obtained — 
large  barges. 

Xow,  a  steel  barge  is  very  much  lighter  than  a  wooden  barge ;  that 
is,  when  you  get  into  the  large-sized  barges.  Besides  it  is  very  much 
safer. 

And  with  that  kind  of  equipment  and  that  kind  of  boat  I  do  not 
think  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  that  river  transportation  can  be 
restored  and  carried  on,  particularly  when  the — I  will  use  the  term, 
although  I  do  not  like  to  use  it — "  cut-throat "  competition  that  has 
been  heretofore  employed  by  the  railroads  is  removed.  And  that, 
of  course,  is  now  removed  during  the  period  of  this  war  at  least. 
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Senator  Harding.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at,  Senator  Reed,  was 
wholly  as  a  matter  of  information. 

Senator  Eeed.  Yes ;  I  understand. 

Senator  Harding.  And  it  just  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  coal 
operators  could  afford  to  build  barges  and  allow  them  to  become 

tunk  when  they  reached  their  destination  rather  than  haul  them 
►ack  for  another  cargo  there  must  be  a  tremendous  expense  involved 
in  taking  a  fleet  of  empty  barges  back  to  the  loading  points. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Well,  they  abandoned  it  finally,  Senator,  because 
it  did  not  pay ;  their  policy  proved  to  be  a  serious  error.  And  there 
was  also  the  error  that  Senator  Reed  mentions,  that  their  towboats 
were  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  haul  back  quickly  any  large  fleet* 
For  instance,  they  would  push  20  or  30  barges  down  the  river. 
Now,  in  order  to  tow  those  barges  up  the  river  it  would  have  been 
necessary,  without  doubt,  to  have  a  towboat  with  2,000  horsepower. 
So  that  it  seems  quite  natural  and  possible  that  they  abandoned  them 
for  that  reason. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  would  take  a  barge  to 
go  from  the  Big  Kanawha  River  to  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Sanders.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know.  There  was,  of  course,  at 
that  time  difficulty  on  account  of  an  insufficient  depth  of  water,  and 
frequently  the  barges  would  have  to  lay  up  en  route  waiting  for  a 
rise  in  the  river.  That  difficulty  has  been  overcome  now  from  St 
Louis  to  New  Orleans  by  the  new  Government  channel. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  you  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  we  are 
preparing  now  for  a  9-foot  stage  in  the  Ohio  River? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  then  in 
having  those  barges  come  down  from  Cincinnati.  There  will  be  an 
8-foot  stage  right  through  to  New  Orleans,  and  you  can  then  make 
that  journey  in  10  days  with  barges  of  2,000  or  2,500  tons  capacity 
each. 

The  figures  of  our  committee  show  that  a  towboat  from  St.  Louis 
to  New  Orleans  would  bring  five  barges  of  2,000  tons  capacity  each, 
or  10,000  tons  in  all,  and  would  make  the  journey  in  seven  or  eight 
days. 

Senator  Harding.  From  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  would  make  the  round  trip,  allow- 
ing for  contingencies  of  all  kinds,  in  20  days. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  would  get  a  return  cargo? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir;  bring  back  a  return  cargo  of  fully  25  per 
cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  barges. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Whereas  those  old  barges  did  not  take  any 
return  cargo? 

Mr.  Sanders.  No,  sir;  they  did  not  take  any  return  cargo. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  spoke  about  those  old  towboats  taking 
down  the  river  25  or  30  barges.  There  was  one  of  those  boats,  the 
steamer  S/rrague*  that  went  down  the  Mississippi  River  with  50,000 
tons  of  cargo? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir:  she  handled  an  enormous  cargo. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  was  the  greatest  cargo  ever  moved  by  a 
single  boat  and  was  taken  down  the  Mississippi  River  by  the  steamer 
Spragve;  it  is  greater  than  any  cargo  ever  taken  at  one  time,  even 
on  the  ocean. 
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Mr.  Sanders.  With  one  power. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yes;  with  one  power. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes.  Of  course,  they  practically  floated  down;  they 
did  not  push  the  barges  very  much ;  the  power  was  used  principally 
to  steer  them.  The  modern  idea  is  to  push  the  boats — to  push  them 
at  a  speed  of  0  or  7  miles  an  hour. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Sanders,  if  these 
boats  were  to  be  built  by  the  Government,  or  some  proper  au- 
thority, and  were  properly  handled,  would  they  be  able  to  do  business 
enough  to  make  them  pay;  and  if  so,  where  would  that  business  come 
from  ? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Well,  sir,  if  I  were  promoting  a  private  enterprise,  I 
should  do,  as  every  careful  business  man  would — I  should  start  in 
a  small  way  and  build  up.  That  is  what  any  private  enterprise  will 
do.  That  is  why  it  will  not  help  in  this  present  emergency  to  use 
private  enterprise  at  all.  Then,  after  the  private  enterprise  had  built 
their  trade,  as  their  trade  increased  they  would  increase  their  equip- 
ment, and  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  doubt,  according  to  the  view  of 
our  committee — a  committee  of  men  conversant  with  the  subject — 
that,  at  the  prices  which  existed  before  the  war,  an  equipment  suit- 
able could  be  built  and  could  be  operated  very  profitably — at  80  per 
cent  of  the  existing  railroad  rates  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans — 
and  those  railroad  rates  are  lower  than  the  average  river  rates  in 
the  country,  and,  of  course,  very  much  lower  than  the  average  rail 
rate  in  this  country. 

Senator  Ransdell.  When  you  say  "  before  the  war,"  do  you  mean 
before  the  United  States  got  into  this  war  or  before  the  war  broke 
out  in  1914? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Well,  I  should  say  two  and  a  half  years  ago  prices 
began  to  advance  very  rapidly. 

Senator  Xelson.  Would  vou  have  the  Government  operate  those 
boats? 

Mr.  Sanders.  As  a  war  measure,  so  long  as  the  Government  con- 
trols the  railroads  it  is  our  contention  that  it  ought  to  control 
the  water  transportation,  too.  After  that,  I  am  convinced  that  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  that  equipment  at  reasonable 
prices  to  private  parties;  they  will  have  built  up  considerable  trade 
for  them. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  commerce  has  been  driven 
from  the  Mississippi  River,  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  by 
railroad  competition,  or  it  has  been  driven  away  from  there  by  some 
cause  ? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Well,  I  would  say  by  two,  or  possibly  three,  causes: 

First.  The  irregular  channels  that  formerly  existed  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River:  there  would  be  a  channel  for  a  month  or  two  and  then 
there  would  be  no  channel,  and  you  can  not  operate  a  transportation 
'ine  of  any  kind  without  continuity  and  regularity  of  service. 

Second.  The  very  low  railroad  rates  helped  to  drive  away  the 
river  transportation.  The  railroads,  in  order  to  meet  water  compe- 
tition, made  very  low  rates.  At  many  points  along  the  river  the 
railroad  rates  continue  to-dav  verv  much  lower  than  the  rates  to 
points  that  are  not  on  the  river. 
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And  then  there  was  a  third  reason,  and  that  was  that  it  was  quite 
evident,  with  this  railroad  competition,  which  was  exceedingly  keen, 
investors  were  shy  of  investing  in  river  traffic,  and  hence  the  equip- 
ment was  not  kept  up  to  date  and  modernized  as  conditions  required. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Capital  was  afraid  to  invest  in  the  boats, 
was  it? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  another  cause  of  the  falling  off  of  the 
river  commerce  the  lack  of  terminals  at  the  shipping  points  and  the 
proper  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  the  freight? 

Mr.  Sanders.  The  terminals  suited  the  old  type  of  river  traffic, 
Mr.  Chairman;  but  they  would  not  have  suited  modern  methods, 
and  proper  terminals  would  have  to  be  built.  They  are  building 
municipal  terminals  in  St.  Louis  to-day ;  they  are  also  arranging  to 
build  them  at  Memphis;  they  already  have  the  money  appropriated, 
and  the  plans,  I  understand,  are  drawn.  Tn  New  Orleans,  there  are 
terminals  as  fine  as  any  in  the  country,  and  those  terminals  will  take 
care  of  modern  traffic  in  an  expeditious  manner.  Speed,  of  course, 
is  essential  to  commercial  enterprise  to-day. 

Senator  Ransdell.  There  is  a  vast  commerce,  I  understand,  to  be 
moved  down  the  Mississippi  River,  and  up  the  river,  either  by  water 
or  by  rail,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir;  there  certainly  is. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  could  we  not  relieve  the  congestion  that 
exists  nowT  to  such  a  great  extent  at  nearly  all  of  the  Atlantic  ports, 
if  the  vast  volume  of  commerce  from  the  interior  of  this  country 
could  go  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  be  sent  abroad  from  New 
Orleans,  or  Mobile,  or  Galveston,  or  some  of  those  other  ports  on 
the  Gulf? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir;  without  a  doubt.  The  theory  that  has  re- 
sulted in  the  congestion  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  a  perfectly  cor- 
rect one,  so  far  as  it  goes — that  is,  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  ocean- 
going ships;  and  therefore  we  must  make  those  ocean-going  ships  turn 
around  as  quickly  as  possible;  that  is,  take  the  shortest  sea  voyage 
to  Europe,  which  is  from  those  North  Atlantic  seaports.  The  voyage 
from  either  Boston  or  New  York  is  nearly  50  per  cent  shorter  than 
it  is  from  the  Gulf  ports  to  Europe.  Hence  it  seemed  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable and  proper  thing  for  all  of  those  Governments,  that  were 
buying  supplies  in  this  country,  to  send  all  the  tonnage  to  those 
ports  and  to  send  all  the  traffic  to  those  ports. 

The  mistake  that  they  made  was  that  the  ports  of  the  North 
Atlantic  can  never,  within  any  reasonable  period  of  time,  accommo- 
date such  an  enormous  concentration  of  business:  it  will  require  all 
of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  handle  the  traffic  that  is  being 
sent  overseas  to-day.  And,  as  a  result,  that  congestion  at  New  York 
has  more  than  discounted,  many  times — by  delaying  steamers  in 
New  York,  some  of  them  for  a  month  at  a  time — any  advantage  that 
they  have  on  account  of  the  shorter  sea  route. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  start  your  cargo  from  the  Middle  West, 

from  St.  Louis,  for  example,  and  that  territory  around  there,  and 

you  are  sending  it  to  Europe,  you  can  put  it  in  Europe  very  much 

quicker  by  sending  it  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans 

on  can  by  sending  it  by  rail  to  the  North  Atlantic  ports. 
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Senator  Reed.  That  is?  until  the  time  when  the  traffic  becomes 
equalized  and  the  congestion  relieved? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Well,  I  would  hardly  make  that  qualification  of  my 
statement,  because  it  never  has  been  practicable  to  carry  freight 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  in  much  less  than  15  days;  whereas 
you  can  carry  it  down  the  Mississippi  River  in  7  days. 

Senator  Reed.  It  is  the  haul  across  the  country  that  you  are 
speaking  of? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  railroad  haul. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  a  verv  small  estimate  of  the  time  that 
would  be  required  to  carry  it  on  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  have  known  of  cotton  being  sent  from  the  South  t© 
Europe  via  New  York  that  did  not  get  to  Europe  in  six  months. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  you  have  said,  Mr.  Sanders,  about  river 
transportation  to  New  Orleans,  by  way  of  St.  Louis,  would  also 
apply,  to  some  extent,  to  river  transportation  to  St.  Paul  and  Kansas 
City,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir;  thev  have  about  a  5-foot  channel  to  St. 
Paul. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  is  more  than  that  to  Kansas  City,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  a  broken  stage  on  the  river  to  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  of  about  4  or  5  feet,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Sanders.  About  the  same,  but  very  irregular. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  can  use  pretty  good  barges  with  a 
4-foot  channel,  can  they  not? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  the  trouble  would  be  to  get  cargo  for  more 
than  one  way? 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  Senator  Nelson,  I  think  that  would  be,  in  part, 
at  least,  solved  by  the  proposition  that  is  now  being  made  to  haul 
iron  ore;  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  that  upper  Mississippi  boat  line 
that  the  President  is  going  to  have  started. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is,  to  carry  iron  ore  down  the  river  and 
coal  up  the  river? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes;  iron  ore  down  the  river  and  coal  up  the  river. 

Senator  Nelson.  Last  fall  they  tried  the  experiment  of  taking  one 
or  two  barges  loaded  with  plows  and  other  farming  implements  from 
the  Moline  Plow  Co.;  the  boats  came  up  there  to  Minneapolis;  but 
thev  had  no  return  traffic. 

Senator  Reed.  From  Minneapolis  back? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  if  they  could  get  that  iron  ore,  they  would 
have  that  return  traffic. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  of  course,  they  would  have  to  ship  it  by 
rail  from  the  mines  to  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul,  and  then  they  could 
ship  it  by  water  to  St.  Louis? 

Senator  Ransdell.  Well.  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  not  much 
farther  from  the  iron  mines  to  Minneapolis  than  it  is  from  those 
mines  to  Duluth.  The  way  it  is  handled  now  it  has  to  be  loaded  on 
the  cars  and  taken  bv  rail  to  Duluth.  where  it  is  loaded  on  the  boats 
to  be  taken  through  the  Great  Lakes 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  Well,  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  distances  in  those  two  cases;  if  you  care  to  examine  into 
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that,  I  have  a  map  in  my  office  which  will  show  you  that  it  is  very 
much  nearer  from  the  mines  to  Duluth  than  to  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  know  that  it  is  farther  to  St.  Paul,  but  not 
very  much  farther. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  there  is  a  considerable  difference;  it  is  more 
than  twice  as  far. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  railroad  rate  from  the  mines  to  Duluth  is  the  same 
as  the  rate  to  Minneapolis. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  may  be  true. 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  it  is  a  greater  distance  to  Minneapolis. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  those  iron  companies  charge  an  enormous 
rate;  the  companies  that  own  the  mines  also  own  the  railroads;  and 
in  order  to  freeze  out  private  mine  operators,  they  charge  enormous 
railroad  rates  on  their  ore  shipments. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  I  understand  that  there  is  a  company  which 
has  been  organized  in  St.  Louis,  and  which  is  thoroughly  financed, 
that  proposes  to  manufacture  at  that  place ;  and  they  propose  to  get 
their  iron  ore  from 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  Mesabi  Range? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes;  the  Mesabi  Range.  And  then  the  proposition 
is  to  carry  coal  and  other  freights  in  the  other  direction.  I  am  in- 
formed— and  I  believe  you  spoke  of  this  yourself,  if  I  understood 
you  correctly — that  they  have  already  taken  the  preliminary  steps 
toward  the  putting  on  of  a  line  of  barges  on  the  upper  Mississippi 
River. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  was  tried  as  an  experiment  last  year. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  they  are  going  ahead  now,  I  understand;  and 
they  are  going  to  get  their  traffic  running  down  the  stream,  or  the 
main  part  of  it,  from  that  iron  ore  on  the  Mesabi  Range. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  I  make  the  prediction  that  you  will  be  ship- 
ping flour  and  wheat  that  way  before  very  long,  if  they  ever  get  it 
going  and  going  right. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  implements  of  every  kind  that  are  manu- 
factured along  the  river,  farming  implements  of  every  kind  and  de- 
scription will  oe  carried  all  the  way  down  the  river. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Sanders,  your  statement  made  very  clear, 
I  think,  how  much  of  a  plant  or  now  many  boats  the  Government 
ought  to  provide. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Smith  will  give  you  the  details  as  to  that,  Sena- 
tor Ransdell. 

Senator  Ransdell.  All  right.  How  quickly  do  you  think  we  can 
get  those  barges  completed? 

Mr.  Sanders.  If  it  is  decided  that  you  can  not  get  the  steel  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  build  wooden  barges,  they  can  be  built  in  six 
months;  and  I  suppose  the  steel  barges,  if  the  steel  can  be  obtained, 
can  be  conipleted  in  about  the  same  time. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  you  feel  sure,  do  you,  that  we  can  get  men 
along  the  river  to  build  those  boats,  and  that  their  construction  will 
not  interfere  with  the  construction  of  ships? 
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Mr.  Sanders.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  have  gone  into  that  question,  have  you? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Of  course,  the  river  will  be  open  all  the  year 
from  St.  Louis  down  ? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir;  practically  all  year  round  from  Cairo. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  from  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul,  you  can  count 
on  four  or  five  months  when  it  will  be  closed  ? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  will  not  be  closed  as  much  as  traffic  along 
the  Great  Lakes  is? 

Sean  tor  Nelson.  Yes;  it  is  closed  a  little  longer  there;  and  it  is 
closed  about  five  months  on  the  Erie  Canal,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Sanders! 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Sanders,  in  saying  that  you  can  not  get 
private  capital  to  invest  in  the  construction  of  these  boats,  I  want  to 
bring  out  the  fact  that  you  have  tried  very  hard,  you  and  Mr.  Smith 
and  your  associates,  to  find  private  capital,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir;  both  at  New  Orleans  and  at  St.  Louis. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  have  made  every  effort  possible  to  get  the 
private  capital  to  go  into  the  business,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  no  idea  of  asking  the  Government 
to  construct  these  barges,  until  the  matter  came  up  as  a  war  emer- 
gency. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Your  idea  originally  was  to  develop  it  as  a 
private  enterprise,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes.  sir:  our  interest  in  it  was  solely  as  a  private 
enterprise. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  you  have  had  committees  of  the  best  and 
most  prominent  business  men  in  the  various  cities  along  the  river 
working  with  that  end  in  view,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Exactly;  we  have  had  conferences  with  representa- 
tives from  30  or  40  of  the  different  cities. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  you  are  confident  that  if  the  Government 
does  not  build  those  boats  (hey  will  not  be  built? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Not  until  prices  become  more  normal;  and  when  that 
will  be  I  do  not  know.  It  would  not  be  a  good  commercial  propo- 
sition for  any  man  to  build  those  boats  at  the  present  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  railroad  traffic  congested  now  between  St. 
Louis  and  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Sanders.  No,  sir:  not  seriouslw  anvhow:  that  is  not  the  con- 
gested  part  of  the  country.  Our  supposition  is  that,  there  being  one 
Director  General  of  Railroads,  and  they  all  being  operated  as  a  unit, 
any  equipment  that  is  not  needed  at  one  place  will  be  transferred  to 
points  where  it  is  needed  badly,  and  that  gives  direct  relief  to  the 
whole  situation. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  that  would  relieve 
the  situation  if  we  could  take  that  commerce  and  carry  it  down  the 
Mississippi  River. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  your  railroads  can  carry  it,  why  do  they 
not  carry  it  now? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Well,  they  are  carrying  the  present  traffic  fairly 
well. 
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Senator  Eansdell.  And  it  is  a  much  more  expensive  service  than 
it  would  be  bv  water? 

Mr.  Sanders.   Considerably. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  the  water  service  will  be  very  much 
cheaper,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Sanders.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  that;  it  is. 
beyond  controversy. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sanders,  you  have  not  gone  into  the  question 
of  the  expense? 

Senator  Eansdell.  Mr.  James  E.  Smith  will  tell  the  committee 
about  that. 

Mr.  Sanders,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  statement. 

Senator  Reed.  I  would  like,  if  Mr.  Sanders  is  finished  with  his 
statement,  for  the  committee  to  hear  Mr.  Smith  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  E.  SMITH,  PRESIDENT  MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY  WATERWAYS  ASSOCIATION,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Smith,  will  you  tell  the  committee  who  you 
are  and  some  of  your  business  connections? 

Mr.  Smith.  My  name  is  James  E.  Smith.  I  am  a  merchant  and 
manufacturer.  At  present  I  am  president  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Waterways  Association. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  many  years  were  you  connected  with  the 
Simmons  Hardware  Co.,  and  what  was  vour  connection  with  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Thirty-seven  years ;  for  20  years  I  was  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  company. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  were  one  of  the  active  heads  of  it  for  quite 
a  while,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell*  And  we  all  know  what  an  immense  concern 
that  is. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  allow  me  to  read  a  short  pre- 
liminarv  statement  on  the  subject  which  I  have  prepared? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  certainlv. 

Mr.  Smith  (reading)  : 

In  response  to  the  request  from  our  Government  for  suggestions  as  to  how  our 
transportation  facilities  might  be  increased  during  the  war  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  a  committee  representing  the  commercial  organizations  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  have  suggested  that  certain  of  our  most  important  navigable  water- 
ways which  are  capable  of  carrying  an  enormous  tonnage  should  immediately 
be  used  by  the  Government  in  order  to  relieve  the  serious  congestion  which 
now  exists  upon  the  railways  of  our  country. 

The  two  water  routes  of  the  greatest  importance  and  capable  of  carrying  the 
greatest  tonnage  are  the  New  Erie  Canal,  which  will  be  completed  within  the 
next  few  months,  and  the  lower  Mississippi  River  from  St.  Louis  to  New 
Orleans,  where  there  is  now  a  dependable,  navigable  channel  with  not  less  than 
8  feet  of  water  available  all  the  year  through. 

There  is  practically  no  modern  equipment  upon  either  of  these  great  water- 
ways at  the  present  time,  and  the  reasons  for  these  unfortunate  conditions  are 
so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  them. 

Now  that  the  Government  has  taken  over  the  operation  of  our  railways  it 
should  also  put  into  use  these  great  highways  of  commerce  which  are  now  idle 
and  which  can  be  made  to  carry  great  quantities  of  freight,  and  by  coordinating 
the  railways  and  such  water  routes  as  are  suitable  and  available,  the  serious 
congestion  of  traffic  from  which  our  entire  country  is  now  suffering  may  be  to  a 
large  extent  relieved. 
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It  is  frankly  admitted,  even  by  railroad  representatives,  that  they  are  unable, 
without  a  very  large  addition  of  rolling  stock,  additional  tracks,  and  increased 
terminal  facilities,  to  handle  efficiently  the  present  volume  of  our  country's 
traffic.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  such  added  equipment  and  facilities 
as  can  possibly  be  obtained  under  existing  conditions  would  enable  the  railways 
to  efficiently  handle  the  enormous  war  tonnage  that  will  have  to  be  carried, 
together  with  the  irreducible  minimum  of  our  domestic  traffic. 

There  are  thousands  of  miles  of  waterways  at  this  moment  available  for 
transportation  purposes.  While  it  is  true  that  some  of  them  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  developed  to  yield  more  economical  transportation  results  than  do 
the  railways,  this  can  not  be  said  of  the  1,150-mile  stretch  of  the  Mississippi 
River  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  which  offers  enormous  capacity  and 
upon  which  traffic  can  be  carried  at  much  less  cost  per  ton-mile  than  upon  any 
railway. 

There  are  also  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Illinois  Rivers,,  which  can 
readily  transport  many  times  the  volume  of  their  present  traffic,  and  there  are 
other  waterways  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of  distinct  transportation  value. 

The  Mississippi  River  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  A  large  percentage  of  the  grain  and  other  food  products  of  our  country 
originate  in  that  section.  A  large  proportion  of  the  great  flour  mills  of  our 
country  are  located  In  the  numerous  cities  along  the  Mississippi  River.  Every 
pound  of  this  grain  and  flour  which  seeks  ocean  transportation  should,  at 
least  during  war  period,  be  carried  by  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans 
and  from  there  to  its  final  destination. 

In  addition  to  this  great  volume  of  tonnage,  contracts  have  been  made  by  our 
allies,  as  well  as  by  our  own  Government,  with  manufacturers  located  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  for  millions  of  tons  of  manufactured  products,  such  as  guns, 
ammunition,  and  other  war  munitions,  machinery,  tractors,  aeroplanes,  auto 
trucks,  railway  supplies,  and  innumerable  other  articles,  all  of  which  must  be 
sent  to  Europe,  and  when  this  enormous  tonnage  begins  to  move  in  its  full 
volume  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  railways  to  handle  it  as  promptly  as  it 
should  be  handled,  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  can  and  should  be  sent  through 
the  port  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  not  at  all  congested,  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  force  it  upon  our  Atlantic  ports,  which  even  now  are  almost  hopelessly  con- 
gested. 

Our  committee  believes  that  the  Mississippi  River  from  St.  Louis  to  New 
Orleans,  if  put  into  use,  would  bo  of  paramount  value  to  our  country  in  the 
serious  crisis  which  now  confronts  us,  as  't  offers  economical  and  large  ca- 
pacity for  the  increase  of  our  transportation  facilities  during  the  war,  and 
through  its  use  the  traffic  can  be  carried  away  from  the  congested  areas  and  the 
overburdened  Atlantic  ports  and  diverted  to  a  Gulf  port  which  is  now  being 
used  to  an  extent  far  below  its  normal  capacity. 

For  this  section  of  the  Mississippi  River  our  recommendation  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  that,  as  a  war  measure,  a  fleet  of  16  steel  towboats  and  200  wooden  or, 
if  possible,  steel  barges  be  constructed  of  such  dimensions  and  specifications  as 
are  suitable  to  the  physical  conditions  governing  this  waterway.  The  barges 
could,  if  necessary,  be  built  entirely  of  wood,  it  being  essential  to  use  steel  only 
for  the  towboats.  If,  however,  the  Government  prefers  to  use  steel  for  all  or 
part  of  the  barges,  the  necessary  steel  plates  can  be  obtained  from  a  plant  at 
St.  Louis  wh'ch  thus  far  has  not  been  called  upon  for  such  service,  so  that  the 
steel  required  for  this  proposed  fleet  need  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
construction  of  the  vessels  now  being  built  for  use  upon  the  ocean. 

We  have  had  plans  drawn  and  careful  estimates  compiled.  These  show  the 
approximate  costs  as  follows: 

Wooden  barges,  not  to  exceed  200  feet  in  length,  with  a  cargo  capacity  of 
1,400  tons  each. 

Steel  towboats,  computed  at,  per  boat $300,000 

Wooden  barges,  computed  at,  per  barge $42,000 

10  towboats  ;ind  200  barges,  total  approximate  cost $13,000,000 

Operation : 

Mileage  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans nii!es__  1. 150 

Round  trips  annually.  1G.  with  six  or  eight  barges  to  each  tow. 
as  circumstances  direct,  all  towboats  to  be  kept  moving; 
barges  being  left  at  terminals  for  following  towboat — 

Maximum    annual    capacity tons__       3,480,000 

Estimated  annual   gross  earnings  at  present 

railway    traftV    rates $5,  000,  000  to  $7,  000, 000 
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We  do  not  claim  reliable  estimates  of  the  cost  of  railway  equipment,  but 
from  information  received  we  have  figured  locomotives  at  $50,000  each,  box 
cars  $2,000  each,  and  we  have  carefully  underestimated  the  railway  equip- 
ment required  for  an  equal  ton-mileage  and  placed  it  at  100  locomotives  and 
12.800  freight  cars,  costing  approximately  $30,600,000. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  construction  of  railway  equipment 
must  directly  compete  with  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  raw  materials  must  add  to  the  railway  traffic  burden,  whereas  the 
equipment  for  the  proposed  water  transportation,  if  built  upon  the  Mississippi 
River,  can  bo  bandied  almost  entirely  by  water. 

If  the  Government  so  desires,  wo  are  in  a  position  to  offer  the  services  of  re- 
sponsible parties  now  ready  who  will  undertake  to  contract  for  the  building 
of  these  barges,  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  either 
of  steel  or  of  wood  construction,  on  any  equitable  terms,  with  the  assurance 
that  within  a  i>eriod  of  six  months  from  date  of  contracting  a  large  portion 
of  this  fleet  would  be  available  for  transportation  purposes. 

The  construction  of  the  towboats  will,  of  necessity,  bo  placed  in  the  hands  of 
men  exi>ert  in  that  line  who  are  available  and  who  ran  start  on  the  construction 
work  at  an  early  date. 

If  the  Government  should  wish  to  bo  relieved  of  such  responsibility,  the 
committee  representing  the  three  cities  of  St.  U>uis,  New  Orleans,  and  Mem- 
phis is  further  prepared  to  organize  a  company  which  will  invest  the  necessary 
capital  to  undertake  the  niangagenient  and  operation  >f  this  fleet  under  such 
terms  as  the  Government  may  decide. 

Modern  river  terminals  are  already  under  construction  at  St.  Louis.  Mem- 
phis is  preparing  to  add  to  her  facilities,  and  the  necessary  terminals  can  be 
completed  there  within  the  time  required  for  the  building  of  the  proposed  fleet. 
New  Orleans  has  id  ready  a  splendid  and  complete  system  of  terminals  for  river 
and  ocean  traffic  owned  and  operated  by  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

It  is.  in  our  opinion,  futile  to  rely  upon  private  capital,  under  present  abnor- 
mal conditions,  to  revive  transportation  upon  our  waterways.  In  any  case 
private  action  would  move  very  slowly  and  carefully,  and  by  its  means  alone  it 
would  be  years  before  water  transportation  of  any  great  importance  would  be 
available. 

It  is  also  our  opinion  that  the  Government  can  not  consistently  discontinue 
private  management  and  control  of  the  railroads  of  our  country  and  at  the  same 
time  insist  upon  or  expect  private  parties  to  furnish  the  capital  for  the  opera- 
tion of  our  waterways  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  meet  our  war  conditions 
and  necessities,  and  especially  in  \ iew  of  the  fact  that  all  of  our  natural  water- 
ways are  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Government. 

This  is  essentially  a  matter  which  must  be  handled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Only  by  enormously  increased  terminals,  roadbeds,  tracks,  and  equip- 
ment at  a  fabulous  expense  can  the  railways  prepare  themselves  to  handle  ex- 
peditiously the  tremendous  volume  of  traffic  created  by  the  war.  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  they  can  accomplish  this  alone.  It  is  our  firm  belief 
that  the  Joint  use  of  our  rail-and-water  )>osxihilities  will  be  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  solution  of  the  trnnsjHU-tation  problem  and  that  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  suggested  will  be  a  potent  factor  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 

I  will  say  further  that  I  received  a  telegram  this  morning  from 
the  secretary  of  our  Mississippi  Valley  Waterways  Association,  who 
has  just  recently  been  on  a  visit  to  the  cities  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
River;  and  he  says  that  they  are  all  very  wide  awake  on  this  proposi- 
tion; and  they  are  all  of  them  ready  to  construct  those  necessary 
terminals. 

Senator  Ransdkll.  Provided  the  fleet  is  built,  they  will  go  ahead 
and  build  the  terminals? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Smith,  you  were  a  business  man  in  a  large 
way  in  St.  Louis  for  many  years;  and  I  will  ask  you,  what  caused 
the  commerce  to  leave  the  river?  I  suppose  in  your  young  days  there 
was  an  immense  commerce  on  the  river  between  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans? 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  think  Mr.  Sanders  has  covered  that  point  very  fully, 
Senator  Ransdell. 

Senator  Eansdell.  He  covered  it  to  some  extent;  but  I  would  like 
to  have  your  opinion  also. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  three  causes  that  he  mentioned  are  the  prime  rea- 
sons for  the  removal  of  the  traffic  from  the  river.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  the  largest  factor  was  the  unfair  railroad  competition :  they 
made  it  impossible  for  the  boats  to  continue  to  operate  profitably 
there. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  reduced  their  rates  so  much  to  the  river 
points  that  the  boats  could  not  compete  with  them? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  correct.  For  instance,  I  have  known  a  rate 
of  12  cents  by  rail  from  St.  Louis  to  Memphis:  and  a  rate  of  as  much 
as  75  cents  to  those  points  where  the  river  did  not  touch,  between 
St.  Louis  and  Memphis. 

Senator  Ransdell.  For  a  shorter  mileage? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  But  to  points  which  wore  reached  only  by  the 
railroads? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  the  rate  was  only  12  cents  to  Memphis? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Whereas  it  was  75  cents  to  the  interior  points? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  interior  points. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  have  experienced  that  in  your  own  busi- 
ness, have  you  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  and  under  those  conditions  it  wTaS  not  pos- 
sible for  the  boats  to  operate. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Of  course  not;  and  that  applied  very  gener- 
ally— that  condition  that  you  speak  of? 

Sir.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  similar  cases  to  that  applied  throughout 
the  Mississippi  River  Valley. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  would  like  to  say  in  that  connection  that  I 
had  occasion  to  look  up  that  question  some  time  ago,  and  I  found 
that  rates  on  carload  lots  on  sugar  from  New  Orleans  to  Poncha- 
toula,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  48  miles  from  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  were  17  cents  per 
hundred:  and  rate  to  Cairo,  Til.,  555  miles  from  New  Orleans,  on  the 
same  railroad,  were  17  cents  per  hundred,  in  carload  lots — or  exactly 
the  same  rate  to  carry  that  sugar  555  miles  as  to  carry  it  48  miles; 
the  only  difference  being  that  Ponchatoula  was  in  the  interior,  away 
froTii  the  river. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Whereas  Cairo  was  on  the  river? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh.  I  think  there  have  been  anv  number  of  cases  of 
that  kind. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Your  own  experience  as  a  business  man  would 
tell  you  that  there  have  been  a  great  many  cases  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  SMrrn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  that  is  what  drove  the  boats  off  the  river? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  my  opinion,  that  was  the  principal  cause. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Now,  tne  Government  has  taken  charge  of  the 
railroads? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  it  has  met  with  a  great  problem  in  trans- 
portation ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  Government  owning  this  one  great  trans- 
portation agency,  is  it  your  theory  that  it  ought  to  own  the  other 
transportation  agency  also,  at  least  for  the  time  being? 

Mr.  Smith.  Under  war  conditions,  certainly. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yes;  under  war  conditions.  Well,  we  will  not 
discuss  whether  it  ought  to  operate  the  railroads  after  the  war.  But 
at  present,  it  is  operating  the  railroads,  and  you  think  it  ought  also  to 
provide  the  transportation  on  the  rivers? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  because  they  can  do  it  very  much  better  than 
private  capital  can.  Some  one  has  asked  whether  there  was  enough 
traffic  to  justify  private  capital  in  putting  these  boats  on  the  river 
at  the  present  time.  I  would  answer  that  by  saying  that,  now  that 
the  director  general  of  railroads  has  the  power  and  the  privilege  of 
directing  the  freight,  he  can  divert  it,  to  any  extent  he  desires,  from 
the  railroads  to  the  rivers;  and  that  is  what  should  be  done,  reliev- 
ing the  railroads  of  all  the  freight  that  can  be  handled  by  water. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  that  would  still  leave  business  enough 
for  all  existing  railroads,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would,  indeed;  and  those  routes  that  traverse  sec- 
tions near  the  Mississippi  River,  such  as  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road— if  a  lot  of  their  cars  were  released  by  handling  a  large  amount 
of  their  freight  on  the  river  those  cars  could  then  be  sent  to  other 
lines  of  railroad  where  thev  were  needed. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  have  you  besides  the  Illinois 
Central  that  traverse  that  section  along  the  Mississsippi  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Illinois  Central  traverses  the  east  bank,  and  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  while  it  does  not  follow  the 
river,  goes  from  St.  Louis  to  the  South. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  river? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  on  the  west  side. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  think  the  Director  General  of  Rail- 
roads would  have  that  authority  now,  under  his  present  powers? 

Mr.  Smith.  This  bill  would  give  him  that  power,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Senator  Harding.  To  what  bill  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Smith.  Senate  bill  3385,  which  provides  for  the  taking  over  of 
our  railroads  and  waterways  by  the  Government  and  their  operation 
by  Mr.  McAdoo  as  Director  of  Transportation. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  think  he  has  authority  to  divert  traffic 
by  water  route,  unless  there  is  specific  mention  of  that  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  it  is  my  understanding  that  he  could  do  that: 
that  is,  that  he  could  divert  it  from  one  railroad  to  the  other;  and, 
in  the  same  wav,  he  could  divert  it  from  the  railroad  to  the  river,  if 
the  boats  were  running  on  the  river. 

Senator  Harding.  Well.  I  am  only  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  I  am  only  giving  you  my  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Harding.  It  is  rather  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  Railroads  would  have  the  power  to  say  to  you  or  to  me  that 
we  can  not  use  the  railroads;  that  we  will  have  to  use  the  water 
transportation. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Well,  is  there  not  a  clause  in  this  pending  bill  that 
provides  for  his  taking  over  that  power? 

Senator  Harding.  I  did  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Suppose  he  should  determine,  for  military 
reasons,  that  it  was  necessary  to  land  that  freight  at  a  certain  place, 
and  the  movement  to  that  place  could  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
Government-owned  boats? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  the  Government  owned  the  barges  he 
could  do  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  think  that  would  be  a  part  of  the  general 
power  that  he  has,  as  war  controller  of  the  railroads — or  of  the 
means  of  transportation. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  have  been  issuing  priority  orders  and 
they  have  been  telling  people  that  they  can  not  use  the  railroads  at 
all  at  certain  times.  During  these  war  times  they  do  pretty  much 
anything  they  please.  Now,  if  he  is  to  be  our  director  01  transporta- 
tion in  this  country,  I  take  it  that  he  can  send  the  freight  by  what- 
ever method  he  deems  proper. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes;  his  powers  are  almost  despotic. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  seems  so  to  me. 

Senator  Vardaman  (continuing) .  As  to  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  give  him  that  power  in  order  to  effect  the 
thing  that  has  been  undertaken. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  I  am  willing  to  grant  that  if  he  has  not 
that  power  now  he  will  have  it  before  we  get  through. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  Senator,  suppose  there  was  a  very  large  ship- 
ment of  any  commodity  that  was  wanted  to  be  moved  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  New  Orleans,  and  he  would  decide  that  he  would  send  it 
down  the  Ohio  River  rather  than  by  rail,  and  he  would  relieve  a 
tremendous  lot  of  cars  by  doing  that;  would  it  not  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  do  it  ? 

Senator  Harding.  I  do  not  think  any  consignor  or  consignee 
would  object,  if  he  could  afford  the  transportation.  But  let  me  ask 
you  another  question:  Do  you  argue  that  we  could  get  any  relief 
from  the  situation  in  1918  from  any  of  these  proposals! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think,  if  immediate  action  was  taken,  that  the  num- 
ber of  barges  that  it  is  proposed  to  build  under  this  plan  could  be 
built  in  six  months. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  have  a  suggestion  for  building  them 
without  impairing  our  productiveness  in  other  lines,  such  as  the 
production  of  ships? 

Senator  Ransdell.  He  brought  that  out  rather  fully. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  present  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  made  a  statement  as  to  that. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  would  like  to  say,  for  your  information, 
Senator  Harding,  that  he  stated  that  there  was  one  steel  plant  in 
St.  Louis  that  could  turn  out  the  plates  for  the  steel  barges  that  is 
not  now  being  called  upon  to  furnish  that  material  for  the  Govern- 
ment :  and  that  there  are  plenty  of  workmen,  there  on  the  river  who 
could  build  either  the  steel  barges  or  the  wooden  barges  without 
interfering  with  the  present  steel-ship  building  program. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  further:  but 
I  would  like  to  have  you  add  one  statement  for  my  information. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir:  certainly. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  know  why  that  steel  plant  which  ha*? 
been  mentioned  is  not  turning  out  steel  now  to  meet  the  present 
emergency  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  only  been  making  steel  plates  very  recently: 
they  only  recently  began  to  roll  plates,  and  they  have  not  yet  advised 
the  Government  that  they  were  ready  to  do  so,  because  it  was  ex- 
pected that  if  this  plan  was  carried  through  it  would  be  a  very  great 
advantage  to  use  that  steel  plant  in  connection  with  the  building  of 
these  barges. 

Senator  Harding.  I  can  see  that. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Pardon  me  again;  but  he  also  brought  out 
the  fact  that  it  would  not  be  essential  to  build  the  barges  of  steel: 
that  they  could  get  along  very  well  with  wooden  barges,  except  as 
to  the  towboats  themselves. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  What  size  wooden  barges  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Smith.  A  wooden  barge  200  feet  in  length,  with  a  capacity 
i  f  1,400  tons.  Now,  a  steel  barge,  being  lighter,  can  be  built  to  op- 
erate on  the  lower  Mississippi  that  will  carry,  at  a  certain  stage  of 
the  water,  up  to  3,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  worked  out  any  plan  for  self-pro- 
pelling barges,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  plan  contemplates  towboats,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  the  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  most  of  the  river 
men  that  the  tow  and  barge  system  is  very  much  better;  that  is,  it  is  a 
more  practical  thine  for  that  river  than  the  self-propelled  barge. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  remember  the  historv  of  Mr.  BenuianTs 
boat? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  T  think  Mr.  Bernhardt  boat  was  all  right, 
except  that  T  think  he  did  not  have  sufficient  power,  and,  of  course, 
you  Know  the  utter  impossibility  of  making  any  line  pay  that  runs 
only  one  boat ;  the  service  is  not  sufficiently  frequent. 

The  Chairman.  He  only  had  one  barge,  did  he? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir:  he  only  had  one  barge. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  was  the  capacity  of  that  barge? 

Mr.  Sanders.  About  a  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  not  very  large,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  operate 
it  profitably  for  those  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Government  goes  into  this  proposition 
now — you  say  that  private  enterprise  will  not  go  into  it — and  the 
present  emergency  conditions  cease,  as  I  hope  they  will  before  very 
long — will  not  that  be  the  end  of  private  enterprise  going  into  the 
matter  at  all? 

Mr.  Smith.  My  idea,  as  a  business  man,  is  that  just  as  soon  as  you 
revive  traffic  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  get  the  people  back  to  us- 
ing the  river,  and  it  is  demonstrated  to  them  that  it  can  be  done,  it 
will  bo  done:  and  it  will  be  verv  easv  for  the  Government  to  dis- 
pose  of  that  equipment  to  private  parties  after  the  emergency  is 
over:  and.  of  course,  we  are  hoping  that  the  lessons  that  will  b<» 
learned  from  the  war.  as  to  the  use  of  the  river  in  connection  with 
the  railroads,  will  help  to  bring  about  the  necessary  legislation  to 
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protect  those  river  lines  in  the  future,  as  they  have  not  t>een  pro- 
tected in  the  past,  against  the  unfair  competition  from  the  railroads. 
That  will  help  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  That  river  and  a  num- 
ber of  our  other  rivers  must  be  used  sooner  or  later,  because  we  will 
have  the  same  experience  as  they  have  had  in  Europe — as  our  coun- 
try develops  and  the  volume  of  such  business  becomes  greater. 

Senator  It ansdell.  Are  you  referring  to  the  marvelous  commerce 
of  Germany  that  is  carried  on  the  rivers  and  canals? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  rivers  and  waterways  and  canals,  etc.,  that  they 
have  are  carrying  to-day  all  of  the  heavy  products,  such  as  building 
and  other  raw  materials,  and  the  railroads  are  carrying  all  finished 
products. 

Senator  Kansdell.  Germany  has  utilized  its  waterways  to  the  full- 
est degree,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  and  all  those 
countries  have  utilized  them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Those  are  cases  of  government  ownership, 
however,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  entirely,  but  largely  so.  But  even  since  the  war 
Germany  has  increased  her  water  facilities  enormously. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  she  did  that  as  a  Government  and  not  by 
private  individuals? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Mr.  Smith,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  no 
Government-owned  boats  on  those  waterways ;  that  they  are  Govern- 
ment-controlled, but  they  are  not  owned  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  true.  I  think  now,  during  the  war,  they  are 
Government-operated;  but  I  think  most  of  the  operations  in  Ger- 
many and  Holland  have  been  by  privately  owned  boats. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  my  information.  I  am  not  absolutely 
positive ;  I  know  the  Government  owns  man y  of  the  railroads  in  Ger- 
many, but  I  do  not  think  it  owns  the  boats. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  you  will  find  the  Government  has  taken  over 
practically  all  the  equipment  during  the  war. 

Senator  Eansdell.  The  Government  owns  the  railroads  and  it 
directs  certain  traffic  on  the  waterways,  but  the  private  people  own 
the  boats,  as  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  To  a  large  extent. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Mr.  Smith,  could  vou  tell  the  committee  about 
how  the  cost  of  steel  boats  would  compare  with  the  cost  of  wooden 
boats?     Is  there  any  material  difference? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  hard  to  tell  now.  I  think,  at  the  price  the  Gov- 
ernment is  now  paying  for  steel,  the  barges  would  cosC 

Mr.  Sanders  (interposing).    Nearly  double. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  quite  double,  but  they  would  cost  very 
much  more.  They  are  very  much  better  than  the  wooden  barges,  of 
course. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  would  last  longer,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  would  last  longer,  and  the  item  of  insurance 
alone  would  make  them  more  economical. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Tt  is  decidedly  more  advisable  to  build  the  steel 
barges  if  we  can  get  the  material,  undoubtedly:  but  if  we  can  not 

Mi*.  Smith  (interposing).  Tf  we  can  not,  we  will  have  to  do  the 
other  thing. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  And  we  have  used  the  wooden  boats  for  a 
long  time  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  have  spoken  about  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  from  St.  Louis  down.  What  do  you  think  of  the  possibilities 
for  commerce  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  the  possibilities  are  large.  The  decision 
to  build  that  fleet  of  24  steam  barges  and  4  tow  boats  was  brought 
about  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Goltra,  who  is  president  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Iron  Co.,  and  who,  of  course,  was  trying  to 
find  a  means  of  having  the  Mesaba  ores  brought  down  to  his  fur- 
naces, and  when  the  proposition  was  put  up  that  coal  could  be  car- 
ried from  St.  Louis  to  Minneapolis  ana  furnished  to  the  NorthwTest — 
I  think  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  very  acute  situation  they  have 
had  up  there  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  on  account  of  the  short- 
age oi  coal 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  That,  of  course,  can  be  a  continual  movement. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Up  the  river? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  can  be  continually  moving  up  the  river,  and  all 
during  the  summer  they  will  ship  coal  up  there  and  store  it  for 
winter  use;  and  Mr.  Goltra  will  use  the  greater  part  of  all  the  ore, 
which  he  can  bring  down,  and  there  are  also  other  interests  who 
will  want  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  not  your  coal  in  Illinois  very  close  to  St. 
Louis? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  it  is  within  anywhere  from  6  to  50  miles. 

Senator  Ransdell.  So  you  would  have  very  cheap  coal  for  your 
iron  works  established  at  St.  Louis  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Did  you  not  say  a  while  ago  that  you  could 
get  the  ore  from  the  Mesaba  iron  range  to  the  city  of  St.  Paul  just 
as  cheap  as  vou  could  get  it  from  that  same  range  to  the  city  of 
Duluth? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  rate,  as  I  am  informed,  is  exactly  the  same. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  could  you  not  get  it  from  St.  Paul  down 
to  St.  Louis  practically  as  cheap  as  from  Duluth  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
or  to  Buffalo  and  those  points  where  it  is  now  manufactured? 

Mr.  Smith.  Under  those  conditions  the  Mesaba  ore  can  be  laid 
down  in  St.  Louis  at  about — I  do  not  say  this  is  absolutely  correct, 
but  I  know  it  is  nearly  so — 75  cents  a  ton  less  than  it  is  delivered 
to-day  in  Pittsburgh. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  do  not  say  so? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Actually  cheaper? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  does  it  cost? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think — I  am  not  sure  about  that — that  the  rate  is  65 
cents  to  St.  Paul  or  Duluth. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Smith,  if  that  be  true — and  I  am  sure  you 
are  correct — do  you  see  any  reason  why  there  should  not  be  iron- 
manufacturing  plants  not  only  at  St.  Louis,  but  all  the  way  down 
the  river  as  far  as  New  Orleans? 
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Mr.  Smith.  With  water  transportation  to  bring  that  ore  to  Missis- 
sippi River  plants,  wherever  they  may  be  located,  it  will  give  them 
really  a  tremendous  advantage,  and  they  can  make  their  own  iron  and 
steel.    That  is  one  of  the  great  possibilities  of  that  upper  river. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  thought  so.  And  that  might  be  extended  as 
far  south  as  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Smith.  Certainlv. 

Senator  Ransdell.  We  have  spoken  about  the  upper  Mississippi. 
What  about  the  Missouri  River? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Missouri  River  is  being  navigated,  and  the  par- 
ties in  Kansas  City  who  organized  that  company  and  who  have 
continued  to  operate  it,  I  think,  deserve  the  greatest  credit  of  any 
body  of  men  who  have  ever  undertaken  to  do  anything  of  that  kind. 
The  channel  is  not  so  dependable  as  either  the  lower  or  upper  Mis- 
sissippi, and  is  not  as  deep :  but  in  certain  seasons  of  the  jear  they 
find  it  profitable,  but  they  lose  during  the  low-water  periods  what 
they  make  during  that  period  when  the  stage  of  the  water  is  right. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Some  parts  of  the  Missouri  River  are  navi- 
gable all  the  year  around  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  practically  navigable,  but,  of  course,  when  the 
winter  comes  on  they  can  not  navigate.  This  year  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Missouri  have  been  lower  than  for  many  years  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  rains,  but  ordinarily  they  do  not  operate  their 
boats  during  the  winter  season. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  channel  between  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  gets  down  as  low  as  36  inches  in  very  low  stages 
of  water.    It  is  usually,  I  should  say,  about  4i  to  5  fget. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  it  possible  to  deepen  that  channel? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  certainly.  The  channel  can  be  very  much  im- 
proved. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  it  looks  to 
me  like  there  is  scattered  along  a  good  deal  of  sand. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  a  deposit  of  silt. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And,  I  thought,  from  its  appearance  in  pass- 
ing on  the  train,  that  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  build  a  channel 
that  would  hold  and  scour  itself  out. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  engineers  say  it  can  be  done,  and  they  have  an 
appropriation  for  doing  it,  ancf  they  are  gradually  improving  the 
channel. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  know  they  have  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  gradually  improving  it.  It  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult stream  to  navigate  than  the  Mississippi. 

Senator  Hardixo.  What  do  you  think  about  the  Government  tak- 
ing owr  all  the  waterways  and  operating  them? 

Air.  Smith.  Well.  I  am  not  sure  they  would  want  to  do  it.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  relief  io  the  country  if  they  did  it.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  country. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  has  taken  over  the  oceans,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  Senator,  look- 
ing at  it  from  a  business  standpoint,  that  there  is  no  greater  thing 
which  can  be  done  for  this  country  than  to  have  a  general  use  of  all 
our  navigable  rivers.  It  would  solve  our  transportation  problem,  as 
it  could  be  solved  in  no  other  wav. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  You  think  it  would  be  prudent  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  over  the  waterways  if  it  is  going  to  operate  the 
railroads? 

Mr.  Smith.  Certainly  they  should  do  it  in  that  event,  without 
any  question. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  think  that  the  Government  ought  to 
take  over  the  railroads  and  waterways  both  in  time  of  peace? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  so  sure,  Senator,  that  it  is  wise  to  take 
over  the  railroads.  I  have  not  studied  that  question,  as  some  of 
you  gentlemen  probably  have,  but  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  taking 
over  the  railroads  in  time  of  Deace. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  Government  owns  the  roadbed  of  all 
thes?  waterways? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  they  own  all  of  the  natural  waterways  of 
the  country;  they  are  under  Government  jurisdiction  and  control, 
as  T  have  stated. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  brought  that  out  in  your  first  statement. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.     I  made  that  point  there.  Senator. 

Senator  Harding.  You  do  not  need  to  go  over  it  again. 

Mr.  Smith  (reading).  "  It  is  also  our  opinion  that  the  Government 
can  not  consistently  discontinue  private  management  and  control  of 
the  railroads  of  our  country  and  at  the  same  time  insist  upon  or  ex- 
pect private  parties  to  furnish  the  capital  for  the  operation  of  our 
waterways  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  meet  our  war  conditions 
and  necessities,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  our 
natural  waterways  are  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment." 

Senator  Harding.  I  asked  you  the  question.  I  think  if  we  are 
going  to  have  continuous  Government  control  of  the  railwavs  this 
waterway  promotion  is  the  obvious  thing,  I  mean,  for  times  or  peace. 
I  am  unable  to  agree  with  you  that  we  will  get  any  substantial  help 
out  of  any  possible  expenditure  for  the  war.  I  think  the  war  will 
be  over  before  we  can  contribute  anything  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  depends  on  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Thank  God  for  that  optimistic  view ;  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  if  the  war  should  last  two  or  three  years, 
which  is  not  at  all  improbable,  the  use  of  our  important  waterways 
is  imperative. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Then  everv  established  Government  in  the 
earth  will  be  prostrated  with  the  possible  exception  of  Japan. 

Senator  Harding.  I  will  answer  that  question.  You  have  estimated 
the  duration  of  the  war  as  two  or  three  years.  By  that  time  the  world 
will  be  so  completely  broken  up  that  you  could  not  even  build  a  canoe 
to  go  up  the  Mississippi  River  and  pay  for  it  out  of  Government 
funds. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  certainly  hope  and  pray  it  will  not  last  that  long. 

Senator  Harding.  T  am  not  sure  that  your  version  on  the  big  ques- 
tion is  correct. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  mean  the  utilization  of  these  waterways? 

Senator  Harding.  I  am  thinking  of  our  present  emergency.  An- 
other question  which  I  asked  also  and  the  gentleman  who  preceded 
you — I  have  no  information  on  the  subject,  except  when  the  coal 
situation  began  to  get  acute  I  received  a  number  of  telegrams  from 
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people  whom  I  assume  knew  what  they  were  writing  about — stating 
there  were  tied  up  in  various  places  along  the  Ohio  and  Kanawa 
Rivers  hundreds  of  coal  barges  which  were  previously  employed  in 
the  transportation  of  coal.  The  inference  was  that  they  had  been 
tide  up  through  the  machinations  of  the  railroads  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  them  out  of  competition,  which  probably  is  true.  I  have  been 
wondering,  since  your  proposition  has  come  up,  if  it  would  not  be  a 
feasible  thing  to  give  a  practicable  illustration  of  this  resumption  of 
traffic  by  getting  authority  to  bring  out  these  barges  and  put  them 
into  the  service. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  Director  of  Railways  can  do  that,  as  I 
understand  it,  just  as  he  can  utilize  the  railroads.  I  believe  he  has 
the  power  under  that  bill. 

Senator  Harding.  He  can  pretty  near  seize  anything. 

Senator  Ransdell.  lie  will  have  the  power  under  this  bill  if  it 
becomes  a  law. 

Senator  Harding.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  that  were  a  feasible  thing  to 
do,  to  get  hold  of  these  barges. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  anywhere  else.  Senator,  where  he  can  find 
available  ones. 

Senator  Harding.  Yes.  That  does  not  trespass  on  anything  pro- 
viding facilities  for  war  transportation.  There  are  certainly  sufficient 
river  tugs  and  river  steamers  to  handle  these  tows.  Let  us  have  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  resumption  of  water  traffic. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  are  all  obsolete,  Senator  Harding.  We 
want  to  utilize  them,  but  we  want  also  to  build  some  which  are  up  to 
date. 

Mr.  Smith.  A  large  percentage  of  those  barges  and  towboats  which 
you  speak  of  are  really  obsolete.  They  are  old,  worn-out  craft.  They 
do  not  carry  enough  tonnage  to  make  it  worth  while  to  operate  them. 
They  are  not  at  all  modern ;  they  are  obsolete.    That  expresses  it. 

Senator  Harding.  They  tell  me  there  are  barges  that  have  been 
formerly  used  in  fleets  of  25.    That  means  a  great  lot  of  coal. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.    They  are  very  small  boats. 

Senator  Harding.  Of  course,  there  are  a  good  many  of  them  that 
were  in  existence  30  days  ago  that  are  never  going  to  be  seen  any 
more.  The  ice  has  wrought  unspeakable  havoc  on  the  Ohio  River, 
not  only  with  large  river  steamers  but  scows  of  all  kinds  have  been 
swept  away. 

Mr.  Smith.  A  majority  of  the  packet  and  passenger  boats  and 
boats  used  generally  on  the  Mississippi,  at  least  a  number  of  them, 
were  sent,  for  instance,  into  the  Tennessee  River  to  keep  them  safely 
through  the  winter,  and  even  those  boats  have  all  been  destroyed.  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  equipment 
that  has  been  in  use  during  the  past  year  on  the  Mississippi  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  ice  in  the  past  few  months. 

Senator  ?Tarding.  That  is  a  story  to  make  the  Kaiser  jealous  of 
his  U  boat. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Smith,  in  connection 
with  your  plans  for  barges,  if  you  have  considered  at  all  the  question 
of  concrete  barges  for  the  river  use? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  sir:  we  have  had  that  investigated.  We  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  inquiry  made  about  it.  and  T  think  it  is  the  general 
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opinion  of  the  Army  engineers,  at  least,  that  they  are  not  suitable  for 
use  on  the  Mississippi  River.  They  have  their  reasons  for  it.  There 
is  a  loss  in  draft ;  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  given. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  was  afraid  they  were  a  little  bit  heavy  and 
would  sink  down  too  deep  in  the  water. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  an  experiment  as  yet.  They  may  come  to  be 
practicable,  but  I  would  doubt  the  wisdom  of  building  any  large 
number  of  them  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Ransdell.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  thank  the  committee. 

(Thereupon,  at  3.45  o'clock,  the  committee  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  and  at  4.15  o'clock  p.  m.  adjourned, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  20,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  in  the  com- 
mittee room,  Capitol,  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcher  (chairman),  Sheppard,  Vardaman, 
Martin,  Bankhead,  Nelson,  Jones,  Calder,  and  Johnson. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  committee  is  ready,  we  can  hear  Mr.  Allyn 
now. 

Mr.  Allyn,  will  you  state  your  name  and  address? 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  RUBE  ALLYN,  OF  HOG  ISLAND,  FA. 

Mr.  Allyn.  My  name  is  Rube  Allyn;  my  residence  is  Sarasota, 
Fla. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  occupation,  Mr.  Allyn? 

Mr.  Allyn.  My  present  occupation  is  that  of  a  dock  builder. 

The  Chairman.  With  what  company  are  you  employed? 

Mr.  Allyn.  I  am  employed  by  the  Kaymond  Concrete  Pile  Co.,  at 
Hog  Island. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  there,  Mr. 
Allyn? 

Mr.  Allyn.  I  passed  through  Washington  the  day  after  Thanks- 
giving, and  the  following  day,  two  days  after  Thanksgiving,  I  began 
there.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  about  two  days 
after  Thanksgiving. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  company  engaged  in  doing  at  Hog 
Island? 

Mr.  Allyn.  They  have  a  contract  to  put  in  a  number  of  shipbuild- 
ing ways.  They,  of  all  the  companies,  are  the  one  company  building 
concrete  ways ;  and  they  also,  of  course,  have  a  contract  for  a  pier,  on 
which  we  are  working;  and,  of  course,  when  those  ways  get  near  the 
river  the  pile  driving,  etc.,  is  done;  we  have  the  complete  contract 
for  those  wavs. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ways  are  there? 

Mr.  Allyn.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  the  company, 
being  merely  a  workingman.    They  have  about  10  ways. 

The  Chairman.  About  10? 

Mr.  Allyn.  I  believe  10  is  the  correct  number. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  portion  of  the  plant  are  their  ways  being 
constructed  ? 

1st; 
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Mr.  Allyn.  Near  the  southern  extremity.  The  sections  are  lettered 
with  the  letters  A,  B,  and  C.  Our  section  is  section  B.  It  is  on  sec- 
tion A  that  the  first  keel  is  now  laid,  and  we  expect  to  be  one  of  the 
< ariiest  to  have  wavs  ready  for  laying  the  keel.  There  is  some 
little  rivalry  in  that  respect,  wrhich  is  very  good  for  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  has  the  work  progressed  on  section  A? 
How  many  ways  have  they  got  finished? 

Mr.  Allyn.  That  I  can  not  say.  There  are  practically  no  ways 
absolutely  finished,  but  they  have  one  way  on  which  they  have  com- 
menced to  build  a  ship,  which  is  sufficiently  near  completion  to  enable 
them  to  go  on  with  the  shipbuilding.  What  details  they  have  to 
complete  on  that  I  do  not  know.  Others  are  nearing  completion 
in  several  sections.  Section  C,  adjoining  ours,  is  just  as  far  ad- 
vanced, practically,  as  ours  is. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  associated  in  the  work  that 
you  are  engaged  in  there  at  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Allyn.  The  number  varies  very  considerably  from  time  to 
time.  One  of  the  matters  that  should  be  recognized  with  reference 
to  labor  there  is  that  the  men  have  not  a  position;  they  have  merely 
a  job  from  day  to  day.  Whenever  the  work  could  possibly  be 
pressed,  there  have  been  a  great  many  men  put  on ;  just  as  many  as 
could  be  obtained. 

At  other  times,  during  periods  of  cold  weather,  such  as  we  had 
this  winter,  at  times  practically  all  but  the  Americans — all  the  Jews 
left ;  the  Irish  and  the  Americans  remained  on  the  job.  [Laughter.  1 
I  do  not  know  just  how  many,  but  there  were  a  good  many.  I  did 
not  miss  a  day  myself,  because  I  felt  that  I  could  not  afford  to  let  the 
reputation  of  Florida  fall  down. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Allyn,  have  you  been  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  situation  at  Hog  Island,  as  to  the  number  of  men  employed, 
how  they  are  employed,  the  work  that  they  did,  how  they  were  paid, 
how  they  were  taken  care  of,  how  they  lived,  and  how  they  were 
transported  to  and  from  the  island? 

Mr.  Allyn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  any  de- 
tailed information  with  reference  to  the  management  of  the  affair 
or  the  number  of  men  employed  on  the  whole  plant.  I  have  no 
sources  of  information,  from  the  administrative  viewpoint,  what- 
ever. I  am  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  conditions  of  labor,  and 
as  to  the  difficulties  of  transportation. 

The  many  trials  and  tribulations  that  we  have  gone  through,  giv- 
ing birth  to  this  thing,  so  far  as  it  has  gone — those  I  know  about. 
Or  course,  we  are  a  world  apart,  as  you  will  understand,  in  this 
immense  undertaking.  There  has  been  no  attempt,  or  no  successful 
attempt,  that  I  know  of,  to  coordinate  labor — I  mean,  to  make  labor 
familiar  with  its  obligations  there  and  its  responsibilities,  and  all 
of  those  things — so  that  I  thought  I  might  be  of  some  little  service 
to  the  committee  in  telling  about  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  will  you  please  tell  us  about  them;  give 
the  committee  all  the  information  you  can  upon  that  subject,  in  your 
own  way. 

Mr.  Allyn.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  may  say  in  the  beginning  that  I 
sun  officially  known  as  a  dock  builder:  but  I  may  have  to  do  any  one 
of  50  different  things  that  have  really  no  connection  with  a  dock  at 
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all.  But  a  dock  builder  is  a  man  who  can  use  a  crosscut  saw,  an  ax, 
an  adz,  brace  and  bit,  and  so  on;  and  is  not  afraid  to  go  into  the 
mud  or  to  go  up  in  the  pile  driver,  when  he  is  told  to,  or  do  anything 
else  that  requires  a  little  bit  of  endurance  and  courage;  and  a  man 
who  has  a  good  eye  and  is  fairly  skillful  with  ordinary  tools,  that  a 
man  might  have  to  use  in  th^voods  or  on  the  farm. 

Senator  Vardamax.  Xow,  will  }rou  answer  the  chairman's  ques- 
tion in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Allyn? 

Mr.  Allyx.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  labor  problem  at  Hog  Island 
from  my  viewpoint — and  I  am  speaking  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
patriotic  American,  one  of  many  thousands  of  Americans  who  have 
given  up  their  ordinary  avocations,  or  whatever  positions  they  have 
attained  that  might  release  them  from  hard  labor  in  life,  in  order 
to  serve  their  country  in  some  way — the  labor  problem  is  as  follows: 

Of  course,  like  most  of  those  who  are  working  at  Hog  Island,  I 
am  too  old  to  be  a  soldier;  my  children  are  not  old  enough,  except 
my  daughter,  who  is  studying  in  New  York  to  be  a  Red  Cross  nurse. 
She  is  19  years  old — the  youngest  one  there.  And  so  I  went  there 
to  work,  in  response  to  advertisements  saying  that  it  was  the  patri- 
otic duty  of  Americans  who  were  strong  in  body  and  possessed  of 
some  mechanical  ability,  and  who  were  willing  to  come  and  help — 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  come  and  help.  Like  most  men  of  family, 
with  a  feeling  of  responsibility  toward  the  country,  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  nice  thing,  when  tnis  great  world  war  was  over,  if,  in 
future  years,  my  descendants,  like  the  descendants  of  others,  could 
be  able  to  say  that  their  father,  or  their  grandfather,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  had  done  his  duty  during  this  war. 

I  found  when  I  arrived  at  Hog  Island  no  difficulty  in  getting 
employment.  Nor  have  I  any  complaints  whatever  to  make  with 
the  conditions  of  employment.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  pay 
has  been  satisfactory.  I  have  not  been  robbed  or  cheated.  I  re- 
ceive my  pay  promptly. 

With  regard  to  the  food — well,  I  have  lived  the  life  as  it  was 
there ;  I  have  slept  in  the  barracks,  which  have  been  improved  from 
time  to  time,  until  now  the  conditions  are  very  good.  The  food  has 
been  execrable  on  occasions,  on  other  occasions  it  has  not  been  bad 
at  all.  We  have  to  thank  this  committee,  or  Congress,  for  one  great 
thing  which  you  have  done  for  us :  For  two  or  three  months  there  we 
did  not  know  the  taste  of  sugar,  and  now  wTe  can  detect  the  taste 
of  sugar  in  our  coffee,  and  can  almost  detect  the  taste  of  coffee 
in 

Senator  Vardaman  (interposing).  In  the  water? 

Mr.  Allyx.  In  the  water;  yes,  sir.  And  we  have  to  thank  Con- 
gress for  that.  However,  I  am  not  particularly  anxious  to  waste 
the  time  of  the  committee  with  these  trivial  complaints,  because  we 
realize  that  the  country  is  at  war,  and  we  are  willing  to  stand  any- 
thing that  anybody  else  can  stand.  We  dislike  to  have  to  go  into 
Philadelphiha  and  find  in  the  cheap  restaurants  there  that  they 
have  those  luxuries,  when  we  are  denied  them.  So  those  things  have 
caused  a  little  friction  out  at  Hog  Island. 

But  I  think  that  the  greatest  offense  that  American  labor  feels  in 
connection  with  its  work  in  the  semigovernmental  institutions  is 
duo  to  the  fact  that  they  are  overrun  with  Russian  Jews  speaking 
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the  German  language — overrun  to  such  an  extent  that  he  feels  that 
his  life  is  in  absolute  danger  of  being  smothered  by  them  in  the  cars 
going  to  and  from  his  work — and  he  has  to  run  over  them  when  he 
is  going  to  his  work  and  be  abused  in  a  language  which  he  does  not 
understand  and  which  he  thinks  might  be  something  terrible,  be- 
cause he  may  detect  a  few  words  ofpGerman  in  the  abuse  that  he 
receives  from  those  people. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  are  those  people  to  whom  vou  refer  doing 
there? 

Mr.  Allyx.  Thev  are  standing  around  talking  about  when  the 
next  baby  is  due  [laughter] ;  you  know  they  have  a  theory  that  if 
they  do  not  do  much  work  but  raise  all  the  children  they  can  they 
will  be  doing  their  share  toward  winning  this  war.  [Laughter.] 
It  is  a  kind  of  Bolshevik  way  of  treating  the  war  under  somewhat 
different  circumstances. 

For  instance,  a  few  days  ago,  coming  up  from  section  B,  when  the 
first  keel  was  laid,  the  following  incident  occurred :  It  was  naturally 
an  important  event — the  laying  of  that  keel — and  we  had  been 
speaking  of  it.  A  great  big  husky  fellow  who  was  working  on  my 
job,  an  Irishman  who  was  Americanized,  said  to  me,  "  They  killed 
three  fellows  there  vesterdav ;  there  was  a  cable  that  cut  two  of  them 
right  in  two;  and  another  poor  fellow  got  hit  with  a  plate  that  fell 
down  on  him."  He  said,  "  That  is  what  happened  yesterday ;  those 
men  were  killed." 

I  said"  to  him,  "  Do  you  know  that  to  be  a  fact  or  did  you  just  hear 
it?"  He  said,  "Well,  I  know  that  the  fellow  who  told  me  would 
not  lie  to  me."  Pretty  soon  everybody  in  the  gang  had  heard  the 
story;  in  fact,  it  was  passed  around  over  the  whole  island,  and  I 
asked  the  foreman  to  excuse  me,  as  I  wanted  to  go  to  where  the 
accident  occurred  and  see  the  bloodstains. 

I  went  down  to  where  they  said  the  men  had  been  killed  and  asked 
if  there  had  been  any  accident  down  there,  and  the  men  looked  at 
me  and  wondered  what  business  I  had  off  of  my  job.  There  had  not 
been  the  sign  of  an  accident  to  any  of  the  men;  nothing  of  that  kind 
had  happened. 

I  am  convinced,  because  of  the  frequency  of  occurrences  like  that, 
that  those  foreigners,  with  their  German  sympathies,  spread  those 
stories  as  the  result  of  Bolshevik  tricks,  or  at  least  the  kind  of  tricks 
that  the  Kaiser  put  over  on  the  Bolshevik,  and  that  they  are  intended 
to  discourage  laoor. 

And  that  class  of  labor  to  which  I  refer  on  the  whole  has  the 
theory  that  the  less  you  work  the  longer  the  job  will  last. 

Now,  the  Americans  resent  the  fact  that  those  fellows  are  allowed 
to  stand  around  in  that  way,  and  that  is  very  discouraging  to  Ameri- 
can labor.  But  I  want  to  say,  to  the  credit  of  the  corporation,  that 
before  the  present  investigation  commenced — it  may  have  cast  its 
shadow  before — but  they  disappeared. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Jews  disappeared? 

Mr.  Allyn.  The  Jews  disappeared;  there  was  a  migration  of  th  * 
Jews:  I  do  not  know  whether  they  got  across  the  Jordan  or  not: 
but  if  so,  I  hope  the  waters  closed  on  them.  But  they  disappeared 
largely  until  now  we  can  hear  the  English  language  spoken  on  the 
works,  and  that  is  a  great  relief  to  us. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  what  were  the  superintendents,  the 
overseers,  and  the  directors  of  the  work  doing  when  those  men  were 
not  performing  their  work  at  Hog  Island  ?  Was  there  nobody  there 
to  see  that  the  work  was  done  ? 

Mr.  Allyn.  Well,  sir,  I  wanted  you  to  ask  that  question,  and  I 
hope  that  I  can  make  you  see  and  appreciate  the  answer  to  it. 

A  Jew  explained  that  to  me  one  day,  telling  why  he  thought 
Germany  was  a  better  country  to  work  in  than  the  United  States. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Allyn.  We  were  down  close  to  the  water  together,  working 
on  a  crosscut  saw,  he  on  one  end  and  I  on  the  other.  He  was  a  little 
bit  of  a  fellow,  and  he  was  congratulating  me  on  the  fact  that  I  had 
stood  the  cold  weather  so  well,  coming,  as  I  did,  from  the  South, 
while  he  had  to  lay  off  every  little  while  on  account  of  sickness. 
Well,  I  was  interested  in  him,  and  I  was  working  the  saw  too  hard  to 
please  him.  He  said:  "Do  not  work  as  hard  as  that;  that  is  fool- 
ishness." He  said:  "I  made  just  as  much  money  as  I  am  making 
now  when  I  worked  for  the  Germans  in  Russia  or  in  the  Balkan 
States."  You  know  that  the  Germans  are  employing  those  men 
there,  and  this  Jew  said  to  me :  "  I  tell  you  what  we  did  there.  If  we 
had  to  pick  up  something,  we  did  not  reach  down  and  pick  it  up 
like  you  Yankees  would;  you  just  grab  it  and  pick  it  up  like 
this"  [indicating].  "We  just  stooped  down  like  this"  [indicating], 
"and  we  picked  it  up  like  this"  [indicating],  "and  sometimes  it 
would  take  us  five  minutes  to  pick  up  something.  And  we  got  just 
as  much  wages  for  that."  And  he  said  to  me :  "  You  know  you  can 
not  call  a  man  down  when  he  is  moving;  he  is  working,  no  matter 
how  slow  he  works."  You  see,  it  is  just  like  the  question  as  to  when 
a  man  is  drunk.  Some  people  say  that  he  is  drunk  if  he  has  any 
alcohol  in  him  at  all,  and  others  say  he  is  not  drunk  as  long  as  he 
can  walk  around. 

Now,  that  is  the  way  those  people  act,  and  that  is  the  way  they 
talk.  And  that  is  the  reason  they  had  to  have  so  many  bosses ;  those 
people  have  to  be  very  carefully  checked  up ;  in  fact,  it  was  annoying 
to  the  Americans  to  have  so  many  bosses  around  pushing  those  Jews 
along.  Of  course  there  were  a  great  many  of  the  men,  the  Ameri- 
cans, that  did  not  need  that  constant  supervision.  But  when  those 
Jews  were  there  they  had  to  have  a  very  large  number  of  inspectors 
trying  to  get  work  out  of  them,  and  when  they  left,  of  course,  there 
were  too  many  inspectors  for  the  other  people,  and  a  great  many  of 
those  inspectors  lost  their  jobs,  too. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  long  have  you  been  there  at  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Allyn.  I  have  been  there  since  November. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  have  the  men  been  steadily  employed 
there  all  the  time?  Has  there  been  no  loafing  on  the  jobs  when  they 
were  receiving  pay? 

Mr.  Allyn.  No,  sir;  they  have  guards  there  to  watch  them.  There 
has  been  a  certain  amount  of  loafing  necessary.  It  is  a  problem  that 
1  would  like  to  have  you  gentlemen  understand.  There  has  been 
loafing,  of  course.  In  employing  20.000  or  30,000  men  you  can  not 
expect  to  have  them  all  doing  their  duty  all  the  time,  of  course. 

But  when  I  first  went  there  there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion; 
things  seemed  to  be  in  a  disorganized  state.     There  Were  repetitions 
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that  were  unnecessary.  But  I  saw  a  gradual  improvement  all  the 
time  and  was  very  pleased  to  notice  it. 

For  instance,  the  guards  had  instructions,  if  they  found  a  man 
loafing,  to  take  him  up  and  arrest  him;  but  as  winter  came  on  the 
tendency  was  to  get  away  to  somewhere  where  there  was  a  fire.  They 
have  a  close  checking-up  system  there,  and  really  a  lot  of  money  had 
to  be  spent  in  order  to  keep  those  loafers  on  their  job. 

And  I  feel  that  the  corporation  may  be  unnecessarily  criticized 
about  those  conditions.  There  in  Philadelphia,  where  some  of  us 
have  to  go  sometimes  for  what  little  recreation  we  can  find  in  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love,  we  find  that  if  we  mention  the  fact  that  we 
work  out  at  Hog  Island  when  we  go  into  a  decent  restaurant — well, 
there  will  be  nothing  said  about  it  to  us,  but  we  are  made  to  feel- 
that  we  are  not  exactly  in  polite  society. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  mean  out  at  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Allyn.  No;  in  Philadelphia,  the  city  where  all  the  money  is 
being  spent — that  is,  all  the  money  that  you  hear  about  that  we 
are  getting.  In  other  words,  we  are  nearly  losing  our  character 
because  it  is  regarded  as  a  rather  shameful  place  for  us  to  wrok  in 
now.  But  we  are  hoping  that  something  can  be  done  so  that  we  will 
not  be  regarded  in  that  light  by  the  people.  And  the  main  idea 
that  I  had  in  coming  here  was  that  I  would  like  to  ask  you  gentle- 
men to  consider  the  duty  that  I  and  my  fellow  workmen  are  per- 
forming there.  When  I  get  back  I  expect  the  secretary  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  call  a  meeting  so  that  I  can  talk  to  the  men  and  tell 
them  that  they  really  have  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  men 
who  are  their  friends;  in  other  words,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the 
labor  at  Hog  Island  is  not  attempting  to  organize  and  has  not  felt 
any  need  of  organizing  or  starting  any  strikes  or  anything  of  that 
kind. 

But  of  late  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  loss  of  morale,  which  is 
a  big  thing  in  any  working  force,  just  as  it  is  a  big  thing  in  an 
army.  Senator  Nelson,  who  has  handled  lumbermen  in  the  North- 
west, knows  that ;  that  is  a  good,  big  problem  in  handling  workmen. 

And  no  doubt  the  chairman  of  this  committee  knows  that  also. 

The  idea  that  I  had  was  this:  The  question  of  the  standing  of  those 
workmen  will  come  up  when  the  men  meet  together.  Some  of  them 
will  say  to  me — they  do  so  very  frequently — "Are  we  working  for 
the  Government  or  are  we  working  for  this  contractor?"  Now, 
they  have  posted  cards  around,  with  the  statement  printed  in  big, 
red  letters,  that  those  men  are  doing  their  bit  for  their  country,  and 
that  it  is  a  patriotic  work;  that  that  work  that  they  are  doing  now 
will  be  the  most  valuable  for  our  country  that  the  men  will  ever  have 
an  opportunity  to  do.  Now,  of  course,  that  is  very  stimulating  to 
our  patriotism.  But,  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  we  have 
no  standing  as  patriots  whatever. 

In  the  first  place,  suppose  you  compare  the  soldier  who  is  serving 
in  the  Army  with  the  man  who  is  serving  in  any  of  our  navy  yards  or 
shipyards  as  a  workman.  If  the  soldier  dies  of  illness — pneumonia 
or  anything  of  that  kind — or  is  killed  in  battle,  or  if  he  is  injured, 
he  is  called  a  hero;  if  he  is  killed,  he  is  carried  off  to  his  grave  with 
military  honors,  and  the  reveille  is  played,  and  there  is  a  firing  squad 
that  salutes  him,  and  the  flag  is  draped  on  his  coffin;  and  his  family 
has  evidence  that  he  died  serving  his  country  in  active  warfare. 
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But  look  at  the  other  picture:  One  of  my  fellow  workmen  the 
other  morning  was  carried  to  the  little  shack  where  he  was  staying, 
his  head  all  crushed  in.  A  crane  was  carrying  a  big  12  by  12  timber 
over  the  place  where  he  and  others  were  working;  the  timber  fell 
and  all  01  them  managed  to  get  out  of  the  way  except  him,  and  he 
was  hurt.  Now,  that  is  not  an  uncommon  thing.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  dead  or  not,  and  perhaps  I  will  never  know.  But  I 
know  that  he  had  to  go  to  the  hospital,  at  least  very  badly  injured. 
Now,  assuming  that  that  man  had  a  family  dependent  on  him,  a  wife 
and  little  children,  there  is  no  provision  at  all  by  which  they  can  be 
supported  during  his  illness  or  after  his  death ;  if  he  should  die,  they 
would  have  no  provision.  His  family  would  not  have  even  the  poor 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  died  in  the  service  of  his  country ; 
people  would  not  speak  of  him  as  a  hem 

I  believe  for  these  reasons  that  it  is  extremely  important,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  morale  of  labor  that  is  employed  in  these  shipyards, 
that  it  may  be  dignified  in  some  such  way.  A  man  will  do  ten  times 
as  much  tor  his  country  if  he  has  some  insignia  that  he  can  wear 
showing  that  he  is  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Would  it  be  your  idea  to  bring  that  condition 
about  by  enlisting  that  labor  in  the  service  of  the  country,  or  con- 
scripting that  class  of  labor,  or  something  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Allyn.  I  firmly  believe  that  will  be  absolutely  necessary  before 
long;  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  organize  your  labor  just  as  you  have 
organized  your  Army.  I  believe  that  if  that  is  not  done  there  must 
be,  at  least,  some  way  of  rewarding  labor,  not  only  with  money  or 
with  wages,  but  there  must  be  some  way  of  identifying  or  recogniz- 
ing the  kind  of  labor  that  the  Government  needs  in  this  emergency 
and  using  or  applying  the  word  "  patriotic  "  in  connection  with  it.  I 
believe  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  laboring  man  feel  that  he  is  a 
patriot;  otherwise  it  is  simply  a  question  of  what  you  pay  him  in 
money.  According  to  the  way  you  treat  him,  you  either  make  that 
workingman  a  patriot  or  else  he  is  a  mere  mercenary — either  one  or 
the  other — you  can  not  possibly  combine  the  two  under  the  present 
conditions.  One  of  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  alleged  want 
of  loyalty  of  labor,  I  believe,  is  due  to  that  cause.  There  is  a  little 
camouflage  there 

^Senator  Vardaman  (interposing).  Aside  from  that  particular  con- 
dition you  have  mentioned,  you  say  that  things  are  being  fairly  well 
conducted  at  Hog  Island  now,  according  to  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Allyn.  Yes,  sir;  things  are  being  fairlv  well  conducted.  The 
transportation  conditions  have  been  execrable;  our  lives  have  been 
in  danger,  of  course,  more  in  coining  to  and  going  from  work, 
through  this  cold  weather,  than  they  have  been  at  work,  practically, 
because  we  have  had  to  climb  over  each  other  in  something  like 
bull  pens  to  try  to  get  aboard  a  boat;  and  the  boat  would  have 
two  or  three  times  as  many  people  as  the  law  allowed;  but 
it  did  not  sink,  so  it  was  all  right.  [Laughter.]  If  it  had  sunk  it 
would  have  been  a  terrible  thing.  But  many  times,  those  who  have 
had  a  little  more  wisdom,  have  gone  out  on  deck  and  taken  the  cold 
air;  and  sometimes  they  would  make  bets  as  to  which  boat  would  sink 
first. 

Senator  Caldfjj.  What  is  vour  trade,  Mr.  Allvn? 
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Mr.  Allyn.  I  am  employed  as  a  dock  builder  at  Hog  Island.  I 
was  formerly  a  publisher. 

Senator  Calder.  As  a  dock  builder,  do  you  actually  perform 
manual  labor? 

Mr.  Allyn.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  actually  working  down  in  the  mud. 

Senator  Calder.  What  wages  does  that  trade  pay  you  ? 

Mr.  Allyn.  It  pays  me  GO  cents  an  hour;  all  skilled  labor  is  paid 
60  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Calder.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  work  ? 

Mr.  Allyn.  Eight  hours  is  a  regular  day's  work. 

Senator  Calder.  Did  you  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  there? 

Mr.  Allyn.  If  you  work  more  than  eight  hours  you  are  paid  extra. 

Senator  Calder.  Well,  what  was  the  practice  as  to  the  number  of 
hours  you  worked  at  Hog  Island  this  winter? 

Mr.  Allyn.  The  practice  was  for  us  to  come  to  work  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  regular  hours  were  from  8  to  4.30  o'clock;  that 
was  the  eight-hour  period ;  if  you  arrived  at  work  at  7  o'clock  promptly 
you  were  allowed  two  hours  for  that  first  hour ;  and  after  4.30  o'clock, 
between  that  and  5.30  o'clock,  was  extra  time. 

Senator  Calder.  Did  most  of  the  men  have  extra  hours  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Allyn.  There  was  half  an  hour  allowed  for  dinner,  so  that 
that  allowed  11£  hours  a  day,  practically,  full  time.  You  see  it  took 
four  hours  to  get  to  and  from  Philadelphia  every  day;  if  you  lived  at 
Philadelphia  you  would  have  to  get  up  at  4  or  half  past  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  depending  upon  where  you  lived,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
Hog  Island  at  7  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  it  take  such  a  long  time? 

Mr.  Allyn.  Because  of  the  transportation  system. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  miles  is  it  from  Philadelphia  to  Hog 
Island? 

Mr.  Allyn.  Twelve  miles. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  that  it  takes  2£  or  3  hours  to  go  that 
12  miles? 

Mr.  Allyn.  Well,  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  how  the  time  was 
spent;  I  will  take  my  own  case:  I  have  a  bed  at  the  Friendly  Inn 
there  in  Philadelphia,  a  semicharitable  institution  established  by 
John  Wanamaker,  a  very  nice  kind  of  place  for  workingmen ;  and  I 
can  get  a  street  car  within  one  block  of  where  I  live,  which  ordinarily 
would  transfer  me  to  a  car  going  to  Hog  Island,  and  I  ought  to  get 
there  in  35  or  40  minutes  at  the  outside,  or  at  least  within  a  walk  of 
1  mile  after  I  got  there. 

But  when  I  transfer  from  that  car  I  find  that  there  are  a  good 
many  other  car  lines  leading  in  there,  and  only  one,  which  is  called 
the  "  Chester  Short  Line,"  going  out  of  there.  Consequently,  we 
will  find  2,000  or  3,000  men  there,  perhaps,  waiting  to  get  on  that 
very  limited  number  of  cars.  Now,  those  who  need  the  money  the 
worst,  those  who  feel  that  the  loss  of  that  hour  or  two  hours  will  mean 
a  great  deal  to  them,  will  be  the  ones  to  fight  the  hardest  to  get  on 
those  cars.  Consequently  those  Jews  were  scrambling  all  over  that 
car  just  the  minute  it  landed  [laughter].  And  I  myself  got  arrested 
for  attempted  murder  one  day  in  trying  to  turn  a  few  of  them  off  the 
car  to  make  room  for  me — because  those  Russian  Jews  are  only  about 
this  high   [indicating],  and  they  cry  when  you  touch  them.     And 
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it  is  all  that  your  life  is  worth  to  try  to  get  into  one  of  those  cars; 
you  have  to  exercise  brute  force,  and  every  other  kind  of  persuasion 
in  order  to  get  in  those  cars.  The  crowds  there  have  been  simply 
outrageous,  and  in  the  cold  winter  weather  of  the  last  few  months  the 
conditions  have  been  very  bad ;  there  has  never  been  anything  like  it. 
I  have  been  up  in  Minnesota  for  many  years,  as  Senator  Nelson  can 
tell  you ;  and  while  we  have  weather  there  that  is  very  cold,  it  will 
not  kill  you  if  you  keep  busy,  but  this  last  winter  weather  up  there  at 
Hog  Island  would  kill  almost  anything. 

Tne  Chairman.  Did  you  have  such  an  experience  as  you  have  de- 
scribed every  clay?  ' 

Mr.  Allyn.  Not  every  day,  but  nearlv  every  day — until  they  dis- 
charged those  Jews,  15,000  or  20,000  oi  theni;  and  then  you  could 
get  into  Hog  Island  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  they  discharged  that  many  men  since 
you  first  went  there? 

Mr.  Allyn.  I  have  missed  that  many;  I  have  no  statistics  on  the 
subject. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  did  they  get  those  men  from? 

Mr.  Allyn.  I  presume  they  got  them  from  the  labor  employment 
agencies  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  from  the  slums  of  those 
big  cities,  which  are  almost  altogether  recruited  from  the  bolsheviki 
of  Kussia  and  other  similar  places. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  people  acquainted  with  that  kind  of 
work  before  they  went  there? 

Mr.  Allyn.  No,  they  never  were  acquainted  with  labor  of  any 
kind  [laughter] ; — at  least,  such  labor  as  an  American  would  per- 
forin; if  they  ever  were  acquainted  with  it  they  did  not  introduce 
it  to  their  friends  in  this  country.  They  did  not  act  as  if  they  had 
any  acquantanceship  with  labor  whatever — except  through  their 
mouths;  they  could  talk  about  it  and  explain  it  very  skillfully. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  actually  do  the  work?  Did  they 
give  efficient  service  out  at  the  plant? 

Mr.  Allyn.  No;  they  had  to  keep  a  large  number  of  foremen 
to  try  to  keep  those  people  moving  all  the  time.  The  idea  of  those 
people  was  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible  and  to  retard  the  work 
when  they  could.  I  personally  believe  that  that  was  due  not  merely 
to  laziness,  because  it  was  easier  to  work  in  that  cold  weather  than 
to  be  idle  and  nearly  freeze  to  death.  But  those  Russian  Jews 
would  put  everything  that  they  could  wear  on  them,  from  a  feather 
bed  to  a  fur  coat,  if  they  could  buy  one,  and  then  they  could  stand 
cold  weather  that  an  ordinary  workman  could  not  stand  with  the 
clothes  that  he  had  on;  he  must  either  work  or  freeze. 

Senator  Bankhead.  Well,  those  people  could  not  work  with  al) 
those  clothes  on,  could  they? 

Mr.  Allyn.  No:  but  one  of  those  men  could  keep  his  legs  moving, 
and  he  could  not  be  arrested  for  doing  nothing,  as  he  could  claim 
that  he  was  laboring  when  he  was  moving. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  thing  there  was  really  a  purpose  on  their 
part  to  retard  the  work? 

Mr.  Allyn.  I  believe  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  While  thev  are  an 
ignorant  class  of  people,  I  firmly  believe  that  to  be  the  case.  I  was 
employed  there  for  a  time  as  night  watchman  in  our  place,  taking 
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charge  of  the  place,  looking  after  the  materials  and  everything,  and 
I  had  occasion  to  watch  them  very  closely;  and  as  I  had  had  occa- 
sion to  learn  a  little  German  at  one  time  from  a  lady  friend  I 
would  listen  to  those  people  very  closely ;  and  as  a  result  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  language  they  spoke  among  themselves  was  vastly 
different  from  the  whining  patriotism  that  they  doled  out  to  us 
Americans.  I  am  convinced,  from  things  that  I  have  heard  when  I 
have  made  trips  in  the  city,  that  those  people  are  disloyal.  One  ex- 
perience I  had  a  few  days  ago  made  me  feel  that  I  would  like  to  have 
the  authority  to  kill  somebody.  There  was  a  big  fellow  in  a  semi- 
public  institution — a  very  pleasant,  cheerful  fellow,  you  know;  one 
of  those  very  nice  gentlemanly  sort  of  men,  whom  the  laboring  men 
patronize  a  good  deal.  Somebody  in  the  place  mentioned  the  war. 
Well,  he  did  not  say  much  at  all;  he  just  gave  one  of  those  con- 
temptuous smiles,  and  wanted  us  to  believe  that  the  rich  man  was 
making  the  laboring  man  fight  in  this  war.  so  that  the  rich  man 
could  become  richer:  it  was  that  same  kind  of  propaganda  which  is 
being  carried  on  by  disloyal  people  in  this  country,  which  is  very 
much  more  dangerous  than  the  loud-sounding  stuff  that  we  can  refute. 

But  all  through  that  foreign  class  of  labor,  they  do  believe  in 
their  hearts  that  the  war  is  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  the 
poor  fight  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich.  They  brought  those  ideas  with 
them  when  they  came  here.  They  are  dangerous  in  every  way,  and 
ought  not  to  be  associated  with  any  public  work.  We  American 
workmen  have  acquired  a  hatred  for  them.  I  frankly  acknowledge 
that  I  detest  them. 

Senator  Nei^on.  Who  employed  that  class  of  workmen  that  you 
say  are  worthless? 

Mr.  Allyn.  My  idea  is  that  they  were  employed  when  that  work 
was  first  begun;  and  labor  is  scarce;  so  it  may  have  been  thought 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  enough  labor  to  carry  on  this 
work.  This  is  an  immense  enterprise,  gentlemen;  you  have  no  idea 
of  the  immensity  of  that  thing;  and  you  must  acknowledge  that  those 
people  who  attempted  to  organize  this  enormous  undertaking,  with- 
out previous  experience  of  that  kind,  would  naturally  worry  about 
the  possibility  of  getting  enough  labor  to  keep  things  moving  there. 
And  my  idea  is  that  they  applied  to  the  employment  agencies  in  New 
York  and  other  large  cities,  to  get  that  labor;  and  that  that  is  where 
this  particular  class  of  labor  was  recruited  from.  Now,  you  take  my 
State  of  Florida,  for  instance;  there  were  no  advertisements  placed 
in  the  newspapers  there,  asking  for  help  for  this  Government  work. 
But  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  newspapers  carried  great,  big 
advertisements,  calling  for  labor. 

Well,  the  place  to  get  American  labor  is  not  in  the  big  cities;  labor 
of  the  class  that  I  have  in  mind  should  not  be  obtained  from  there. 
There  is  an  immense  amount  of  skilled,  loyal  labor  that  can  be  re- 
cruited in  this  country  by  going  out  where  the  real  Americans  live, 
and  no!  in  the  shuns  of  the  big  cities.  It  is  a  tremendous  mistake 
to  go  to  the  slums  of  the  big  cities  for  the  labor  of  this  country,  for 
that  destroys  the  morale  and  the  skill  of  ihc  real,  genuine,  patriotic 
American  labor.  By  going  out  among  the  States  yon  could  recruit 
a  tremendous  amount  of  the  finest  kind  <»f  labor. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  class  of 
labor  at  Hog  Island  now? 

Mr.  Allyn.  The  situation  is  very  much  improved,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  and  I  hope  that  the  improvement  will  continue.  And,  from  the 
standpoint  of  American  labor,  I  hope  that  some  recognition  can  be 

E'ven;  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  continue  to  encourage 
ghly  intelligent  labor,  iou  see,  we  are  not  a  Nation  of  shipbuild- 
ers; soon  we  will  be  confronted  with  the  problem  of  training  Amer- 
icans to  build  ships;  the  Americans  will  really  be  the  safest  kind  of 
labor  to  have  on  them.  I  am  thinking  of  bringing  up  my  boy  and 
putting  him  in  a  training  school  at  16  years  old  to  learn  that  work, 
and  thousands  of  other  Americans  will  do  the  same  thing,  and  then 
we  will  soon  have  a  great  army  of  real  American  shipbuilders. 

But  they  have  got  to  be  trained ;  and  to  do  this  something  must  be 
done  to  develop  the  patriotism  of  the  country,  to  encourage  labor  into 
that  industry  from  the  right  American  source. 

I  am  therefore  convinced  that  somehow  the  National  Government 
ought  to  identify  the  men  engaged  in  this  national  service,  after  a 
certain  amount  of  service,  in  whatever  way  the  details  of  the  plan 
may  be  arranged.  I  understand  that  that  was  done  in  the  case  of 
workers  on  the  Panama  Canal.  We  notice  that  soldiers  have  a  service 
medal  after  serving  a  certain  length  of  time.  Perhaps  there  may  be 
a  little  uniform  designed,  so  that  if  a  man  was  a  laborer  in  the 
shipyards  he  would  be  entitled  to  common  courtesy,  and  so  that  he 
would  be  differentiated  from  another  man  who  was  not  working  for 
his  country.  There  is  something  in  the  heart  of  every  living  man, 
so  that  he  will  do  something  for  his  country  that  he  would  not  do  for 
anything  else  in  the  world!  And  that  is  the  greatest  problem  that 
America  has  to-day,  as  to  its  laboring  men — the  men  who  will  give 
up  the  avocations,  however  pleasant  they  may  be,  in  order  to  engage 
in  any  form  of  toil  for  the  Government — if  they  can  be  identified 
with  a  patriotic  duty  in  connection  with  that  work;  and  that,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  ideal  assistance  that  the  American  Government  wants  at 
the  present  time. 

Senator  Vardamax.  Your  idea,  then,  for  solving  this  labor  prob- 
lem is  to  treat  the  American  laborer  as  a  patriotic  citizen  and  not 
as  a  subject? 

Mr.  Allyx.  That  is  exactly  it. 

Senator  Vardamax  (continuing).  To  let  him  understand  that  this 
is  his  country  and  his  fight? 

Mr.  Allyx.  Exactly. 

Senator  Vardamax.  And  that  it  is  his  duty  to  perform  his  task, 
whether  it  be  in  the  trenches,  in  the  camp,  in  the  field,  or  in  the 
shops? 

Mr.  Allyx.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardamax.  To  let  him  feel  thai  it  is  his  affair,  and  then 
you  think  he  will  take  a  personal  interest  in  this  war? 

Mr.  Allyx.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Vardamax.  Well.  I  si gree  with  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Allyx.  Oh.  you  are  correct  there;  but  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  bring  out  is  that  T  think  he  will  want  his  grandchildren  to  be  able 
to  prove  that  he  did  perform  that  patriotic  duty.  Suppose  his  grand- 
child wants  to  belong,  for  instance,  to  the  "Patriotic  Daughters  of 
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America"?  She  would  have  nothing  to  show  his  service.  And  the 
social  distinction  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  we  try  to  buy  for  our 
dear  ones,  and  the  neighbors  of  this  man's  daughter  or  granddaughter 
will  say  to  her,  "My  grandfather  was  a  soldier  of  the  Great  War; 
what  did  your  grandfather  do? "  And  the  descendant  of  this  ship- 
yard worker  would  say,  u  He  was  a  laboring  man,"  but  she  will  have 
no  records  of  any  kind  to  show  that  he  was  laboring  for  his  country. 
So  I  believe  that  there  should  be  some  way  evolved  by  which  certain 
forms  of  labor  can  be  connected  directly  with  Government  service; 
that  is,  connected  directly  with  war  work,  and  that  that  should  be 
recognized  in  some  official  way. 

That,  in  itself,  would  be  a  protection  for  labor;  it  would  differ- 
entiate that  kind  of  a  man  from  the  pure  money  seeker.  That  would 
have  a  tendency  to  avoid  strikes.  A  man  would  be  ashamed  to 
strike,  without  consulting  his  Government,  if  he  was  tagged  as  a 
patriot  and  recognized  as  such  when  working  in  the  shipyard. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  do  you  think  that  a  man  with  the  real 
spirit  of  patriotism  in  his  heart  cares  anything  about  those  little 
frills  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Allyn.  No  ;  personally  he  does  not  care  about  them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Every  man  who  is  serving  his  country  is  a 
patriot,  whether  he  be  on  a  farm,  or  in  the  shops,  or  in  store,  or 
wherever  he  is  doing  his  duty  as  a  citizen.  He  is  entitled  to  receive 
from  his  fellow  men  the  respect  that  that  sort  of  work  and  that 
position  carries  with  it. 

Mr.  Allyn.  Senator,  if  he  is  on  his  own  farm,  he  is  at  home,  and 
therefore  he  is  treated  with  respect ;  it  is  his  farm,  and  he  is  entitled 
to  all  the  credit  that  is  coming  to  him.  But  suppose  he  gives  up  that 
farm,  and  is  called  away  to  some  other  duty,  which  is  less  agreeable, 
where  he  has  to  perform  an  extra  hazardous  duty;  he  has  to  leave 
his  family  and  his  home  and  his  friends.  Of  course,  I  am  not  now 
presenting  the  thought  that  any  man  needs  a  special  recognition  in 
that  way  to  distinguish  him  from  his  fellows,  except  that  it  is  charged, 
for  instance,  in  this  case  that  they  are  not  loyal.  And  I  am  taking, 
in  my  work  there,  the  same  color  as  25,000  other  workmen,  a  great 
percentage  of  whom  I  believe  to  be  disloyal.  And,  through  this  in- 
vestigation here,  the  reputation  of  those  men  has  been  largely  de- 
stroyed, because  it  is  claimed  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  slackers 
on  the  job.  And  I  wTould  like,  in  some  way  or  another,  for  the  loyal 
workmen  to  be  differentiated  from  that  class  of  workmen,  and  to  see 
them  discredited.  That  is  just  as  important,  I  think,  to  the  country 
as  that  we  should  be  credited.  And  a  farmer,  of  course,  is  in  a 
different  status  altogether — I  think  you  mentioned  the  farmers. 

Senator  Jones.  Referring  back  to  the  time  when  that  class  of  labor 
which  you  have  described  was  there  in  large  numbers,  do  you  know 
of  any  destruction  of  property  or  apparent  attempts  to  interfere  with 
or  retard  the  work? 

Mr.  Allyn.  No:  there  were  no  serious  attempts  at  destruction  of 
property.  You  understand  that  this  development  there,  up  till  very 
recently,  was  not  in  such  a  state  that  it  would  pay  anyone  to  attempt 
to  destroy  it;  there  were  the  preliminary  buildings,  of  course;  but 
the  ways,  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  and  the  pile  driving,  the  most 
expensive  part  of  the  wTork,  are  not  anything  that  could  be  verv  well 
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destroyed ;  so  that  successful  attempts  at  destruction  probably  could 
not  be  carried  out  until  the  work  was  nearer  completion. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  any  of  the  tools  or  machinery  tampered 
with  ? 

Mr.  Allyn.  A  tremendous  amount  of  robberies,  as  I  understand, 
took  place;  petty  robberies,  you  know.  And  many  of  our  laboring 
men  lost  their  lives,  and  others  were  permanently  injured  by  thugs 
and  murderers — not  on  the  island  itself,  but  after  they  were  paid  off 
and  were  trying  to  get  back  to  the  city;  that  was  largely  due  to  the 
bad  conditions  as  to  transportation.  The  death  rate  tnere,  I  believe, 
is  so  high  that  the  number  of  dead  and  wounded  in  that  enterprise 
during  the  past  few  months  has  been  greater  than  would  be  tor  a 
similar  number  of  men  on  the  actual  battle  front. 

Senator  Jones.  Has  there  been  much  loss  of  life  or  injury  in  the 
work  itself  in  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  Allyn.  Yes,  sir;  a  tremendous  amount.  This  pile  driving  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  occupations  in  the  world;  and  naturally 
the  workmen  on  that  work  had  to  be  recruited  from  men  who  had 
not  been  a  great  deal  on  that  kind  of  a  job.  And  very  many  pile 
drivers  were  crowded  in  together  rushing  the  work;  and  then  tney 
were  working  part  of  the  time  at  night,  where  artificial  light  had  to  be 
used,  which  gives  a  different  reflection  from  the  light  in  the  daytime; 
and  in  that  Kind  of  work  they  go  by  signals;  and  just  the  waving 
of  a  hand  may  mean  the  loss  of  a  man's  life.  What  is  known  as  the 
"monkey,"  who  is  up  at  the  top  of  this  high  derrick  reaches  out  for 
the  rope  to  pull  the  pile  in  so  that  the  hammer  may  come  down; 
while  he  is  out  there  a  man  mav  lower  his  hand  for  the  hammer  to 
come  down,  and  then  some  man's  head  gets  in  there  and  he  does  not 
know  what  happens;  he  has  simply  forgotten,  that  is  all.  There  have 
been  a  tremendous  numbci  of  accidents  of  that  kind,  as  there  were 
bound  to  be  under  the  circumstances.  There  have  been  more  than  I 
have  ever  known.  Of  course,  I  have  never  been  at  a  place  where 
there  was  so  much  work  going  on ;  but  I  know  that  those  pile  drivers 
have  caused  an  enormous  number  of  accidents.  And  the  sickness  has 
also  been  very  great,  principally  on  account  of  the  cold  weather; 
practically  everybody  had  tonsillitis;  and  there  was  developed  what 
was  called  the  "Hog  Island  cough,"  which  became  very  prevalent. 
Many  of  thosj  people  had  to  be  treated  in  the  hospital;  it  was  a 
great  hardship.  No  amount  of  money  could  pay  those  workmen  for 
what  they  had  to  go  through  with.  They  would  not  have  considered 
the  proposition  at  all  from  the  standpoint  of  a  private  contractor, 
but  they  considered  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Was  very  much  time  lost  on  account  of  the  bad 
weather? 

Mr.  Allyn.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  deal.  When  that  very  cold  weather 
came  on,  it  slowed  up  everything,  of  necessity. 

Senator  Jones.  What  proportion  of  the  labor  there  now  would 
you  consider  good,  average  American  labor? 

Mr.  Allyn.  I  would  consider  that  a  very  high  proportion  of  it 
now  is.  In  the  last  30  days — I  am  just  estimating — the  new  labor 
has  been  coming  in.  When  the  class  of  labor  that  I  have  been 
speaking  of  had  been  weeded  out.  it  made  conditions  much  more 
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desirable  there,  and  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  organiza- 
tion generally. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Who  weeded  that  labor  out? 

Mr.  Allyn.  I  can  not  tell  you ;  it  was  done  before  Admiral  Bowles 
came  on ;  that  is  a  sure  thing. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  seem  to  be  particularly  displeased  with 
the  Jewish  labor  there.  Do  you  find  that  the  Jew,  as  a  race,  is  less 
efficient  or  less  loyal  than  any  other  class  of  people? 

Mr.  Allyn.  The  American  Jew,  I  find,  is  loyal. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Jew  as  a  race  is 
about  the  most  law-abiding,  law-respecting,  or  quite  as  much  so  as 
any  other  man  of  the  white  race? 

Mr.  Allyn.  Yes.  The  rabbit  is  a  very  much  more  peaceful 
animal  than  a  lion,  but  I  would  like  the  lion  myself. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  understand;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Allyn.  But  they  are  peaceful  in  that  pacific  way  that  means 
nothing. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  do  not  care  so  much  for  a  belligerent 
if  he  is  working? 

Mr.  Allyn.  I  care  for  a  belligerent 

Senator  Vardaman  (interposing).  I  know  that  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  States  that  the  Jew  was  a  loyal  soldier,  he  was  an  efficient 
soldier,  and  he  was  a  faithful  citizen  on  both  sides,  and  I  know  as 
citizens  of  my  State,  taking  the  Jews  as  a  class,  none  are  quite  so 
obedient  and  law-abiding.  It  is  the  rarest  thing  that  you  find  them 
violating  the  law.  If  you  have  there  inefficient  men,  green  men, 
men  who  are  disloyal,  they  ought  to  be  kicked  out.  But  I  think 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  make  the  fight  against  the  Jew  as  a  race. 

Mr.  Allyn.  I  said  the  Russian  Jew,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  Mr.  Allyn's  reference  to  be  to  the 
"  foreigners  "  whom  he  designated  as  Jews. 

Mr.  Allyn.  Yes,  sir;  those  speaking  the  German  language,  that 
is  what  I  meant.  I  imagine  that  German  is  not  exactly  a  highly 
dignified  language  to  be  used  on  the  job  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
have  in  mind  those  men  coming  from  that  section  of  the  country 
originally. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  do  not  think  a  man  who  is  disloyal  to  this 
Government  ought  to  be  employed,  whether  he  speaks  German,  Eng- 
lish, Scandinavian,  French,  or  what  not.  The  language  does  not 
make  the  man,  but  if  the  man  is  not  right  and  what  he  ought  to  be 
he  is  not  fit  for  that  or  any  other  service  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Allyn.  It  is  natural  to  presume  the  people  of  those  nations* 
of  our  allies,  for  instance,  the  Italians,  of-  whom  there  are  a 
great  many  employed  there,  and  they  are  very  efficient,  very  eager 
workers;  they  are  as  anxious  to  help  in  this  war  as  Americans  are. 
It  is  very  evident  in  their  demeanor,  and  their  efficiency  generally. 
We  have  great  respect  for  them,  no  matter  whether  they  are  the 
commonest  kind  of  laborers  or  not. 

Senator  Vardaman.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  you  know  the 
labor  that  a  man  performs  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
respect  with  which  he  should  be  held  by  every  other  man. 

Mr.  Allyn.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Vardaman.  "The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp;  the  man 
is  the  gold  for  all  that."    And  I  do  not  think  that  that  ought  to  cut 
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any  figure.  I  think  some  of  the  most  perfect  gentlemen  I  have  ever 
known  were  accustomed  to  pulling  the  bell-cord  over  the  gay  and 
festive  mule,  or  wielding  the  hammer,  or  pushing  the  saw — if  he  is 
right  in  heart  and  mind  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  love  and  respect  that 
any  man  is,  regardless  of  his  vocation. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  with  regard  to  this  kind  of  testimony  that 
you  speak  of,  have  you  in  mind  as  applicable  to  workmen  in  the  ship- 
yards of  the  country  now  any  specific  recommendation  to  make? 

Mr.  Allyn.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  anticipating  that  question.  I  would 
suggest  that  in  each  shipyard  a  laboring  man's  newspaper  be  pub- 
lished similar  to  the  camp  paper  in  each  of  the  cantonments,  which 
has  proven  of  great  service;  that,  if  it  would  not  be  unreasonable, 
to  have  a  building  erected  somewhere,  when  the  plant  is  large  enough 
and  would  warrant  it,  where  laboring  men  might  congregate  and 
meet  for  the  purposes  of  their  general  welfare.  Of  course,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  is  now  doing  a  wonderful  and  excellent  work  in  that  respect, 
but  I  mean  as  assembly  hall  of  some  kind  where  any  little  matters 
might  be  adjusted,  or  where  the  representatives  of  the  Government 
or  anyone  else  could  meet  the  laboring  men  on  any  occasion  on  their 
own  ground — some  provision  or  recognition  of  them  as  an  actual 
force — for  the  purpose  of  unifying  and  coordinating  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  paper,  the  Hog  Island  News,  circulating 
out  there  ? 

Mr.  Allyn.  That  is  circulating  out  there,  and  you  will  notice  it  is 
a  very  admirable  little  paper.  I  have  read  it  very  carefully,  and  the 
last  issue  illustrates  very  well  what  I  had  in  mind.  You  will  notice 
it  refers  there  to  the  employees  having  a  dance,  a  social  affair,  for 
instance,  and  those  employees  turned  out  to  be  the  clerks  of  the 
institution  in  Camden  and  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere.  There  is 
news  of  what  is  going  on  at  headquarters  or  in  a  general  way. 
There  is  no  specific  news  of  the  actual  work  going  on  in  the  plant 
or  the  people  who  are  doing  it;  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  men 
who  really  do  the  work.  In  other  words,  it  is  printed  evidently  by 
somebody  in  the  office,  and  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is  admirable,  but  it 
does  not  at  all  have  any  relation  to  the  men  inside,  and  it  is  very 
indifferently  circulated.  I  gave  an  armful  of  them  myself  to  em- 
ployees who  were  very  glad  to  get  them  and  read  them;  but  there  is 
nothing  of  the  actual  work,  you  will  notice,  except  in  very  general 
terms. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  this  publication  does  any  good,  as 
itis> 

Mr.  Allyn.  Every  publication  is  of  service.  I  think  that  it  does 
not  cover  the  iield.  I  do  not  see  very  much  in  it  with  reference  to 
the  investigations,  and  I  did  not  see  anything  as  to  whether  it  either 
defends  or  takes  any  stand  in  the  matter  whatever.  It  has  a  small 
amount  of  news,  but  it  is  very  general.  I  think  that  it  would  be 
a  fine  thing  if  it  proceeded  along  the  lines  of  the  great  work  done 
for  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  by  George  W.  Perkins  when 
he  created  an  agency"*  rivalry  among  their  own  agents,  by  a  publica- 
tion which  he  produced  in  t'rcine:id<  us  numbers.  1  remember  that, 
becau.-e  I  worked  for  the  New  York  Life  at  one  time.  If  there  was  a 
newspaper  that  circulated  among  \\vs  nun  sufficiently  that  would  call 
sjtlention  to  ;he  :ui\  ;t;:ecineiit  earh  week  that  o.ic  section  made  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  others,  which  had  a  little  idea  of  encouraging  the  work 
by  mentioning  those  individuals  who  were  actually  on  tne  job,  it 
would  have  a  great  tendency  to  inspire  pride  among  the  employees  in 
their  work,  and  they  would  have  something  to  talk  about  instead  of 
the  graft  that  is  going  on.  I  think  it  is  a  very  bad  thing  when  work- 
ingmen  are  led  to  believe  that  their  superiors  are  disho  est;  and  per- 
sonally I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  nearly  so  much  dishonesty  in 
the  world  as  is  ordinarily  claimed. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  see  now,  the  work  is  going  on  in 
fairly  good  shape,  and  there  is  practically  no  great  amount  of  waste, 
duplicating  of  pay,  or  pay  when  there  is  no  work  done,  and  that  sort 
of  thing — loss  of  time,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Allyn.  Just  now  things  are  admirable.  Of  course,  the  trans- 
portation problem  will  have  to  be  solved  before  any  great  expansion 
takes  place.  We  are  not  doing  the  amount  of  work  we  should,  but 
for  the  number  of  people  employed  the  work  is  going  ahead  very 
fine.    Of  course,  we  should  increase  the  number  of  people  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  very  many  of  them  live  on  the  grounds? 

Mr.  Allyn.  As  manv  as  can  find  accommodations.  The  lack  of 
material.  I  suppose,  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  slowing  up  the 
work,  where  they  have  been  preparing  barracks  and  things  like  that, 
and  the  more  important  buildings  are  being  pressed.  I  regard  the 
work  being  accomplished  as  phenominal ;  I  regard  it  as  really  won- 
derful. I  may  not  be  an  expert,  but  when  I  read  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  impressions  of  people  that  there  has  been  nothing  done,  I 
want  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  actual  work 
done.  When  you  consider  the  meager  efforts  of  your  own  hands,  and 
how  little  the  efforts  of  a  few  is,  you  must  have  some  idea  what  a 
monumental  idea  it  is,  especially  during  this  terrible  winter. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Allyn,  you 
may  be  excused.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  state- 
ment. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  ALBERT  FREEDMAN,  703  SRISTOL  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Freedman  ? 

Mr.  Freedman.  In  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  age? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Twentv-seven. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Freedman.  At  the  present,  salesman.  I  was  at  Hog  Island  up 
until  last  Wednesday. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  you  doing  at  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  was  in  the  stores  department — in  the  requisition 
department,  which  is  a  subdepartment  of  the  stores  department. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  were  your  superiors  in  that  department? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  can  give  you  my  immediate  superiors. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freedman.  You  want  his  name? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Mr.  Focht  was  the  head  of  the  subdepartment  I 
was  in. 
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The  Chairman.  He  was  the  head  of  your  department  ? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Of  the  department  I  was  in,  a  part  of  the  stores 
department.    The  stores  department  has  various  departments  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  wrote,  Mr.  Freedman,  to  the  committee  that 
you  had  some  information  that  would  be  of  interest  to  them? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee has  talked  with  you  or  not.  1  have  not  done  so,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  information  you  referred  to,  and  I  would  just  ask  you  to 
go  on  and  state  it  in  your  own  way. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Chairman?  will  you  let  me  make  a  sugges- 
tion ?  This  record  is  becoming  voluminous.  It  is  being  filled  up  with 
a  great  deal  of  irrelevant  and  impertinent  and  unnecessary  material. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  confer  with  Mr.  Freedman  and  other  wit- 
nesses that  may  come  here  and  find  out  if  the  statements  that  they 
want  to  make  are  really  of  benefit  in  making  this  investigation,  and 
save  that  expense  of  printing  these  things.  I  submit  to  the  committee 
that  it  would  be  prudent  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  does  not  like  to  take  that  responsibility. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I,  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  should  be 
very  glad  to  impose  that  responsibility  upon  the  chairman. 

Senator  Calder.  I  would  suggest  that  we  delegate  Mr.  Vardaman, 
who  is  an  eminent  lawyer  and  one  of  the  best  cross-examiners  on  the 
committee,  to  attend  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  finish  with  Mr.  Freedman  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  will  be  very  brief. 

Senator  Vardasian.  Go  ahead.  I  would  like  it  understood  that  it 
is  not  with  reference  to  this  witness  that  I  make  that  suggestion,  but 
with  reference  to  witnesses  generally,  that  they  communicate  with  the 
chairman  before  they  come  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  consider  your  suggestion, 
Senator,  in  that  regard.  There  have  been  instances  where  it  was  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  information  would  not  add  anything  to  what  we 
have  had. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Of  course,  we  want  all  the  facts  that  we  can 
get  throwing  light  on  the  transactions,  and  I  would  not  discourage 
anybody  who  has  a  pertinent^  important  fact  in  giving  it  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Senator,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  committee,  and  also 
to  Senator  Johnson,  that  I  had  some  information.  Senator  Johnson 
replied  to  it.  asking  me  what  it  was,  and  I  gave  him,  in  some  detail, 
what  it  was:  and  on  the  strength  of  that  reply  I  presume  1  am  here. 
So,  Senator  Johnson  has  already  been  informed  I  have  something  to 
tell  you. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  confess  your  second  letter  I  do  not  recall.  I 
remember  receiving  a  letter  from  you,  to  which  I  responded,  saying  if 
you  knew  anything  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  give  it. 

Mr.  Fkeedmax..  I  sent  a  special  delivery  letter,  my  second  letter, 
which  consisted  of  four  pages. 

Senator  Johnson.  At  any  rate,  if  you  know  anything  we  would  be 
verv  Had  to  have  von  state  it. 
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Mr.  Freed m a. \.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible.  I  prepared  on  the 
train  a  few  facts  and  I  will  just  read  them  to  you. 

Senator  Nelson.  Before  you  proceed,  what  has  been  your  function 
there? 

Mr.  Freedman.  My  function  there  was  filing  requisitions.  A  requi- 
sition is  an  authority  to  order  goods;  and  I  filed  those  requisitions. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  pay  were  you  getting? 

Mr.  Freedman.  $k23.50  weekly. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  were  you  engaged  in  before  you  were  em- 
ployed there  ? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  was  a  clerk  some  time  before  that.  But  imme- 
diately before  that  I  was  in  the  insurance  business  for  18  months. 

Senator  Nelson.  For  18  months  you  were  in  the  insurance  business, 
and  when  you  come  to  Hog  Island  was  made  requisition  clerk? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  employed  you? 

Mr.  Freedman.  The  head  of  the  subdepartment. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  all.    Go  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  lived  all  your  life  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  born? 

Mr.  Freedman.  In  London,  England. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Freedman.  About  two  years. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Freedman.  My  second  papers  are  pending. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  not  got  them  yet? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No;  they  are  pending.    I  have  applied  for  them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  do  you  say  your  wages  were? 

Mr.  Freedman.  $23.50  weekly.  In  my  reply  to  Senator  Johnson  I 
stated  about  the  mismanagement  in  the  stores  department;  also  about 
mishandling  of  material.  In  making  those  statements  they  were 
prompted  mainly  by  a  man  who  is  an  authority  on  that  subject,  and 
who  agreed  to  come  with  me,  but  he  backed  out  and  decided  not  to 
come,  became  he  was  afraid.  And  gentlemen,  I  could  give  you  names 
of  others  who  could  give  you  valuable  information. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Freedman.  IT ol brook.  • 

Senator  Nelson.  What  business  is  he  in? 

Mr.  Freedman.  At  the  present  time  he  is  unemployed. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  he  discharged? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes.  sir:  he  was  discharged. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  were  discharged  ? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  was  discharged:  yes.  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  never  thought  of  giving  the  information 
until  you  were  discharged? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  did  think  of  giving  the  information  before  I  was 
discharged. 

Senator  Nelson.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Gentlemen,  the  Senator  has  made  the  suggestion 
that  I  have  had  no  experience  before  coming  here,  and  also  that  I  am 
here  for  personal  motives.  You  will  see,  when  I  make  a  brief  state- 
ment, that  that  is  not  correct  at  all. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Never  mind  the  reason;  tell  us  what  you  know. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Well,  I  will  tell  vou  what  I  know.    This  man  hav- 

ing  backed  out,  removes  about  nine-tenths  of  the  information  I  could 

f've  you,  because  I  am  not  experienced,  but  I  can  give  you  the  little 
know,  according  to  my  own  observation. 
Gentlemen,  this  is  the  letter  I  wrote  to  Senator  Johnson : 

Your  inquiry  of  11th.  replying  to  my  note  of  10th,  received. 

You  realize  I  can  not  give  yon  full  details  in  a  letter.  I  will  touch  on  a  few 
points  here  which.  I  assure  you,  can  he  proven. 

My  information  concerns  the  general  stores  departments  at  Hog  Island, 
where  I  am  employed. 

These  departments  are  exceedingly  important,  being  responsihle  for  the  re- 
ceipt and  distrihution  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  material  (tools,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies,  etc.). 

Admitting  that  railroad  congestion  existed,  weather  was  un favorable,  labor 
trouble  existed,  transportation  difliculties  existed,  will  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  these  things  afforded  shelter  for  excuses,  and  were  continually  abused  to 
cover  mismanagement. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  only  argument.    Now.  the  facts? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  am  giving  you  the  letter,  and  then  I  will  take 
up  later,  so  far  as  I  can,  the  facts.  You  can  question  me  on  the 
letter.    I  onlv  want  to  show  vou  the  statements  I  made.    The  Senator 

%r  ft 

told  you  he  never  received  that  letter. 

Senator  Johnson.  No;  I  did  not  state  that.  I  stated  that  it  was 
because  mv  office  has  been  neglected. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Go  ahead  and  read  it. 

Mr.  Freedman    (reading) : 

Proper  facilities  for  receiving  the  material  were  not  prepared.  1  will  show 
who  was  responsible  and  also  that  these  responsible  heads  did  not  seek  com- 
petent people  to  correct  many  leakages  (which  I  can  give?  in  detail).  Also 
that  when  competent  assistance  was  offered  to  remedy  lack  of  foresight,  and 
Inefficiency,  these  responsible  heads  refused  to  permit  any  assistance,  even 
though  unselfishly  and  patriotically  offered,  and  would  not  even  investigate 
the  value  of  these  offers.     Why  V     I  ean  show  why. 

I  can  prove  many  matters  that  appear  small,  but  which  will  emphasize  the 
poor  system  prevailing. 

For  example,  proper  records  of  receipts  of  all  materials  and  close  account- 
ing of  all  distribution  were  not  kept.  The  result  was,  and  apparently  is,  that 
material  was  lost  or  was  not  to  be  found. 

Also  contractors'  material  nion-- 

Thcy  are  the  men  employed  by  contractors  to  look  up  material, 
to  order  material — 

were  continually  complaining  that  material  ordered  by  them  for  certain  jobs 
were  used  by  others  and  so  delayed  many  important  jobs. 

I-* roper  management  would  have  distributed  the  material  carefully  and  cor- 
rectly, but  the  original  system  was  wrong,  yet  is  still  in  vogue  but  for  a  few 
slight  improvements. 

Thousands  of  dollars  of  material  is  wasted  through  improper  handling. 

I  have  induced  a  man  who  has  had  opportunity  to  study  these  conditions  to 
agree  to  accompany  me  to  Washington. 

He  is  not  here,  and  other  men  could  give  you  information,  but 
they  are  afraid,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  them  being  afraid. 
The  penalty  for  coming  here  is  dismissal.  I  was  dismissed  when  it 
was  known  I  was  to  come  here.  I  am  not  here  because  I  was  dis- 
missed. When  it  was  known  I  was  to  come  here  I  was  called  in  and 
asked,  u  Do  you  expect  to  testify  in  Washington?"  I  replied,  "  Yes; 
I  expect  to  do  so.  And  then  I  was  told,  "Well,  here  is  time  to 
prepare  your  testimony  you  can  give." 
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Senator  Vardaman.  Who  said  that  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Who  said  that  to  me?  The  superintendent  of 
stores. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Lynch. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  all  right:  we  want  the  names. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  you  come  to  tell  them  you  were  coming 
here  to  testify? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  went  to  the  head  and  told  them  I  expected  to  tes- 
tify.   I  told  them  the  conditions  which  I  saw  were  wrong. 

Senator  Vardaman.  To  whom  did  you  tell  that? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  went  to  the  works  manager:  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  whole  transaction  on  the  island. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Freedman.  T.  A.  Carr. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  vou  tell  him? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  said,  "Mr.  Carr,  there  is  a  man  here,  an  expe- 
rienced man  here" — not  me — "who  wants  an  opportunity  to  show 
you  the  weaknesses  in  this  department;"  and  Mr.  Carr  has  considered 
what  I  said.  I  said,  "  Now,  Mr.  Carr,  Washington  will  know  about 
these  weaknesses,  because  I  feel  it  is  my  duty,  and  the  man  who 
wants  this  opportunity  feels  it  is  his  duty,  to  tell  them.  But  I  am 
telling  vou  in  advance."  I  wanted  it  to  be  above  board  and  to  tell 
him.  'fhen  he  investigated  immediately;  that  is,  15  minutes  after 
that  he  sent  for  this  man  I  have  reference  to. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Holbrook? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes.  But  he  referred  this  man  to  the  superintend- 
ent that  had  discharged  him  and  did  not  see  the  man  himself,  and  let 
the  investigation  peter  out. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  Mr.  Carr  warn  you  against  coming  here  or 
tell  you  you  would  be  dismissed? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No;  he  did  not  warn  me.  Mr.  Carr  referred  the 
note  that  I  sent  him  to  the  immediate  head  of  my  department. 

Senator  Johnson.  Let  me  get  this  chronologically  correct,  if  you 
please. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  wrote  me  a  note  somewhat  similar  to  the 
note  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  spoken  about,  that  you 
had  valuable  information?  And  that  you  were  ready  to  impart  it. 
At  that  time  you  were  working  at  Hog  Island,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  was  working  at  that  time  at  Hog  Island,  and 
everything  was  ().  K. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  received,  in  response,  a  brief  communica- 
tion from  me  asking  you  to  detail  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir:  I  have  it  with  me. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  then  you  wrote  me  this  letter  that  you 
were  just  reading? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  was  our  complete  correspondence? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  at  what  point  of  time  was  it  that  you 
went  to  any  of  your  superiors  and  stated  that  you  were  going  to 
testify — after  the  letter  was  written  to  me? 
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Mr.  Freedman  (after  a  pause).  I  am  not  trying  to  invent  any- 
thing; I  am  thinking  of  the  date. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  all  right;  take  your  time. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir;  after  the  first  letter  I  wrote  you. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  you  were  then  still  working? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  was  then  still  working  for  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  was  the  reason  that  you  wrote  to  the  com- 
mittee, or  what  was  the  reason  that  you  wrote  to  me,  and  what  was 
the  reason  that  you  went  to  your  superiors  to  tell  them  you  were 
going  to  testify  or  that  you  would  make  your  disclosures  ? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Why,  to  be  candid  with  you,  it  appeared  to  me 
since  that  I  was  very  foolish  to  have  gone  to  him,  very  foolish  to 
have  done  so.  I  wanted  to  be  square;  I  wTanted  him  to  know  what 
I  was  going  to  say,  because  I  knew  it  wTas  the  truth,  and  I  wanted 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  remedy  those  conditions  for  their 
own  sake. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  there  any  other  reason  that  actuated  you, 
except  that? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes;  there  was  another  reason. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  other  reason? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  felt  like  Mr.  Holbrook  was  misunderstood — this 
man  who  was  discharged. 

Senator  Johnson,  well,  but  he  was  discharged  after  you  had  gone 
to  your  superior. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  All  right.  Now,  was  there  any  other  reason 
that  actuated  you  in  going  first  to  your  superior? 

Mr.  Freedman.  When  I  went  to  my  superior  I  told  him  that  I  ex- 

!ected  to  testify  in  Washington;  I  had  sent  a  note  to  that  effect, 
'hen  he  interviewed  me  immediately. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  your  idea  in  going  to  him  and  your  idea 
in  expecting  to  testify  is  what?    What  was  the  idea  in  your  mind? 

Mr.  Freedman.  My  original  idea  in  going  to  him — I  wrent  to  him 
twice — my  original  idea  in  going  to  him  was  to  put  before  him  the 
fact,  that  here  was  a  man  who  could  give  him  some  valuable  assist- 
ance, and  I  wanted  to  bring  it  to  his  attention ;  that  was  my  original 
idea.  Now,  that  man  showed  me  certain  weaknesses  on  the  island — 
that  is,  Mr.  Holbrook — and  I  told  Mr.  Carr  that  this  was  the  man 
who  could  remedy  those  weaknesses.  I  was  prompted  by  the  best 
of  intentions  for  Mr.  Carr,  and  for  the  man,  and  for  everybody 
concerned.  This  man  did  not  receive  recognition.  In  the  second 
note  I  wrote  to  him  I  stated  I  expected  to  testify  at  Washington. 
In  other  words,  I  felt  in  my  own  mind  that  I  would  have  to  bring 
to   Washington  the  conditions. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  for  what  particular  reason  did  von  think 
that  ? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Because  I  felt  that  since  I  wrote  that — remember 
you  have  get  a  whole  lot  of  information ;  two  weeks  ago  I  was 
ready  to  give  you  information  that  you  have  since  received  from 
Mr.  Towle,  the  Government  engineer — a  whole  lot  from  him  and 
from  others.  But  I  just  wanted  to  support  his  information  in  my 
own  little  way,  so  far  as  it  concerns  my  own  department.  I  can 
not  give  you  information  regarding  the  island  generally.    My  idea 
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in  coming  here  is  to  give  you  in  my  own  little  way  the  support  of 
testimony  of  inefficiency.  There  is  much  good  about  the  island; 
you  have  heard  that.  I  know  much  good  about  the  island,  but  you 
want  to  know  where  the  weaknesses  lie,  and  I  come  here  to  try  to 
show  you  where  it  lies,  in  my  own  little  department,  and  want  to 
show  you  the  s}Tstem  that  is  wrong.  Possibly  what  occurred  in  my 
department  existed  in  other  departments,  but  that  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Johnson.  Go  ahead,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Now,  my  remarks,  gentlemen,  will  jump  from  one 
thing  to  another,  because  I  prepared  this  on  the  train. 

M^re  than  double  the  office  help  were  working  when  I  came  there 
than  were  working  when  I  left.  In  other  words,  for  example,  there 
were  40  ledger  clerks  employed,  and  after  it  was  found  3*5  of  them 
were  unnecessary 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Forty  ledger  clerks  in  the  one  stores  department, 
and  afterwards  it  was  found  that  35  of  them  were  not  necessary. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Just  in  that  connection,  do  von  know  w*here 
those  clerks  came  from? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  at  whose  instance  they  were  employed? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No  ;  not  directly.    But  I  can  give  you  my  opinion. 

Senator  Vardaman.  All  right,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Freedman.  My  impression 

Senator  Vardaman.  All  right;  let  it  come. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Those  men  came  there  apparently  because  they 
had  the  impression  that  there  is  a  gold  mine  down  at  Hog  Island, 
good  jobs  to  be  had.  plenty  of  money,  big  salaries — they  had  that 
impression.  Certainly  they  applied  m  the  usual  way  through  ap- 
plication and  were  employed,  just  the  same  as  you  employ  a  man. 
They  were  considered  necessary  down  there,  and  they  were  employed 
in  the  usual  way,  and  the}'  were  discharged  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  were  they  employed  all  along  unneces- 
sarily ? 

Mr.  Freedman.  They  wore  employed — I  was  two  months,  and  they 
were  there  when  I  came,  and  it  was  about  a  week  before  I  left  there 
that  they  were  discharged.  So,  we  will  assume  they  were  employed 
there  from  two  to  three  months. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  were  they  doing,  Mr.  Freedman?  I  did 
not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Freedman.  They  w-ere  doing  very  little,  but  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  doing 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  What  was  the  class  of  work  they 
were  doing? 

Mr.  Freedman.  They  were  supposed  to  be  doing — each  clerk  had 
a  ledger  referring  to  different  tools — one  was  concerned  wTith  bolts; 
another  man  was  concerned  with  steel;  another  man  was  concerned 
with  lumber.  What  the  man  did  was  to  enter  into  this  ledger  what 
was  received.  This  ledger  was  always  two  or  three  weeks  behind, 
because  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  my  own  work  many  times, 
and  so  it  was  to  no  particular  purpose.  You  will  readily  see  that 
the  original  system  of  employing  those  men  must  have  been  wrong. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  were  tney  paid,  do  you  know? 
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Mr.  Freedman.  I  noticed  there  were  young  boys  of  18,  20,  and 
some  a  little  older — some  25. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  said  what  they  were  paid. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Pardon  me.  I  was  answering  another  question.  I 
will  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Freedman.  They  were  paid  from  $20  to  $25  weekly,  and  that 
did  not  depend  upon  ability.  It  depended  just  upon  the  peculiar 
condition  under  which  they  were  employed. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Where  did  those  young  men  come  from? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Naturally  they  were  residents  of  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Of  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Freedman.  They  would  not  come  from  outside  of  the  city  for 
a  position  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  am  pretty  sure  of  that.  I  could  bet  90  per  cent 
were  from  Philadelphia;  they  naturally  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead.    That  is  one  item,  ledger  clerks. 

Mr.  Freedman.  A  department  head  was  employed  just  merely  on 
an  introduction.  In  otner  words,  gentlemen,  a  certain  department 
head  was  inefficient  and  resigned,  and  he  introduced  his  own  suc- 
cessor, who  happened  to  be  a  friend  of  his,  and  this  successor  had  no 
experience  at  all  in  the  kind  of  work,  because  I  witnessed  the  intro- 
duction. I  will  make  myself  more  explicit:  If  jou,  Senator  Johnson, 
were  employing  a  stenographer  who  was  inefficient  and  resigned,  and 
he  introduced  you  to  his  own  successor,  would  you  employ  that  man 
without  investigating?  No.  I  witnessed  that  introduction,  and  the 
man  was  employed,  simply  because  he  was  a  school  friend,  at  an 
extravagant  salary. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  was  that  other  man?  Was  he  as  good  as 
the  man  who  resigned? 

Mr.  Freedman.  \Vhy,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Somebody  had  to  take  that 
man's  place ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  as  good  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  his  duties  as  department  head? 

Mr.  Freedman.  His  duties  as  head  of  the  requisition  department 
were  to  order  material;  in  other  words,  if  a  contractor  wanted  ma- 
terial he  would  come  to  the  requisition  department — he  would  first 
go  to  the  stores  department;  the  stores  department  would  say,  "I 
have  not  got  it";  then  he  would  go  to  the  requisition  department  and 
say,  "  I  want  so  many,  or  so  much  goods  for  building  this,  that,  or  for 
this  purpose,"  and  the  requisition  department  would  order  it.  The 
man  in  charge  at  the  present  time  and  the  man  whom  I  say  was  in- 
troduced did  not  know  the  difference  between  two  tools,  and  I  will 
explain  why  that  is  later.  He  had  to  ask  his  assistant,  "  what  is  a 
push  plate,  what  is  a  bolt,  what  is  this?"  He  was  an  insurance  sales- 
man. And,  gentlemen,  there  are  many  salesmen  employed  who  have 
sold  themselves  positions,  who  have  no  knowledge,  no  experience  in 
construction  and  hardware  at  all,  because  they  are  probably  friends 
of  Stone  &  Webster,  men  who  are  there.  I  say  probably — I  say  they 
are.     I  will  not  use  the  word  "  probably,"  gentlemen. 

Senator  Calder.  What  experience  had  you  had  in  this  line  of  work 
before  von  went  in  there? 

Mr.  Freedman.  None  at  all:  not  a  bit. 
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Senator  Calder.  How  did  you  obtain  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Freedmax.  I  quit  my  job  to  get  into  the  shipbuilding  business. 
I  quit  a  $26  a  week  job,  and  I  went  down  to  Cramp's  first,  and  they 
would  not  employ  me  because  I  had  had  no  experience. 

Senator  Calder.  What  was  your  experience? 

Mr.  Freed  man.  In  what? 

Senator  Calder.  Previous  to  your  being  employed  at  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Freedmax.  I  had  clerical  experience;  I  had  also  selling  experi- 
ence. 

Senator  Calder.  You  said  you  had  been  in  the  insurance  business 
18  months. 

Mr.  Frekdmax.  The  last  job  I  had  was  the  insurance  business. 

Senator  Calder.  And  before  that? 

Mr.  Freedmax.  And  before  that  I  sold  books — I  was  in  business  for 
mvself. 

Senator  Calder.  Always  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Freedmax.  No;  before  that  I  was  in  Brooklyn,  and  before  that 
in  England. 

Senator  Calder.  When  did  you  come  to  Brooklyn? 

Mr.  Freedmax.  Six  and  one-half  years  ago,  from  England. 

Senator  Calder.  Whereabouts  in  Brooklyn  did  you  live? 

Mr.  Freedmax.  I  lived  on  Forty-first  Street,  Brooklyn.  Is  this 
Senator  Calder?  [Laughter.]  Let  me  explain,  gentlemen,  that 
salesmen  were  employed  there,  because  they  had  the  ability  to  sell 
themselves  good  jobs.  That  is  the  only  reason  they  were  employed 
there,  not  because  they  had  experience.     You  might  say  to  me 

The  Chairman.  You  had  not  finished  the  other  statement.  You 
went  to  Cramp's  and  they  did  not  employ  you  because  you  had  no 
experience. 

Mr.  Freedmax.  Pardon  me.  From  there  I  went  to  Hog  Island.  I 
heard  about  it,  and  I  went  there,  and  the  only  job  I  was  fit  for — I 
was  not  going  to  falsify  myself — was  a  clerical  position,  in  a  minor 
capacity.  As  long  as  I  was  in  the  shipyards  at  $20  a  week  it  was 
satisfactory  to  me.  I  thought  later  on,  if  I  proved  my  ability,  I 
would  ^Qt  more,  and  I  did  not  know  anybody  there  when  I  came,  but 
after  I  got  there  I  met  people  I  had  known  before. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  you  apply  to? 

Mr.  Freedmax.  I  filled  out  an  application  in  the  usual  way  at  the 
employment  office,  and  after  waiting  half  a  day  a  boy  led  me  around 
with  the  other  men  to  the  different  places  where  they  had  to  go.  In 
other  words,  10  men  were  employed  in  different  occupations  at  the 
employment  office,  and  a  boy  guided  these  10  men  to  the  different 
positions  that  they  had  to  occupy. 

Senator  Vardamax.  Was  any  investigation,  Mr.  Freednian,  made  of 
your  qualifications  and  where  you  had  been  before  or  whether  you 
were  honest? 

The  Chairman.  He  is  trying  to  tell  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Or  whether  you  were  capable,  or  anything 
about  it? 

Mr.  Frekdmax.  Judging  by  some  of  the  men  down  there,  including 
myself.  I  would  say  there  was  no  investigation. 

Senator  Vardamax.  Did  they  ask  you  or  require  you  to  give  any 
references  or  ask  you  what  you  had  been  doing  and  your  profession 
or  vocation,  or  anything  like  that  ? 
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Mr.  Freedman.  Senator,  in  the  original  applications  those  ques- 
tions are  stated,  but  many  men  were  employed  without  filling  out 
applications  at  all.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  men  in  the  clerical  de- 
partment were  employed  merely  on  introductions  or  merely  on  rec- 
ommendations. Every  man  had  a  feeling  there  that  he  could  get  a 
friend  a  good  job. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  know  anything  with  respect  to 
whether  anything  was  paid  to  anybody  to  get  them  a  job? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No;  I  do  not  know  that.  Such  a  thing  is  very  pos- 
sible there — very  probable. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  seen  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  heard  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No;  I  have  not  heard  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Freedman,  did  you  hear  of  anybody  drawing 
double  pay  or  of  anybody  being  on  the  pay  roll  who  did  not  work? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes ;  I  heard  about  that. 

Senator  Calder.  Do  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Freedman.  It  is  not  right  to  say  to  you  that  I  do  know  simply 
because  I  heard  somebody  say  so ;  for  instance,  when  I  visited  friends 
I  heard  it  said,  "  Oh,  I  know  a  fellow  that  drew  three  pays;  I  knew 
a  fellow  that  went  in  there  in  the  morning  and  dropped  his  brass 
check  and  went  home  again  and  went  back  in  the  evening." 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  know  anything  of  that  kind  of  your 
own  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  and  dates  and  cir- 
cumstances ro  that  we  can  truce  it  down?  That  is  a  very  grave 
crime. 

Mr.  Freedman.  T  am  only  answering  questions  now. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  am  asking  you  a  question.  That  is  a  very 
grave  crime  if  it  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Freedman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  can  not  tell  any  case  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No,  sir.  There  are  many  men  who  could,  if  they 
were  not  afraid  of  losing  their  jobs. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Now,  tell  us  two  names  of  persons  that  can 
tell  about  it.  I  want  to  know  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  men 
who  can  tell  us  those  things. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Just  let  him  tell  one.     We  will  take  that  one. 

Senator  Ransdell.  We  will  take  one  if  he  has  not  two. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Gentlemen,  I  have  made  a  note  of  that  and  will  give 
it  later,  because  I  do  not  want  to  waste  time  thinking  about,  it  now. 

There  is  a  general  appearance  of  idleness  prevailing  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  for  you  to  finish  up  about  what  ex- 
perience you  have  had  and  the  experience  of  others  first.  I  know 
Senators  keep  interrupting  you  with  questions. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Do  you  want  me  to  refuse  to  answer  questions? 

The  Chairman.  No;  certainly  not.  I  am  saying  you  are  not  to 
blame. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  started  there  with  the  filing  of  your  applica- 
tion, and  vou  said  vou  were  conducted  bv  a  bov  somewhere.  What 
then  happened? 
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Mr.  Freedman.  As  soon  as  I  got  there,  the  first  person  I  saw  was  a 
man  who  worked  with  me  in  the  insurance  business,  and  he  got  a 
nice  little  job  at  $30  a  week,  which  was  almost  double  what  he  got 
before.  He  said,  "Hello,  what  are  you  doing  down  here?  "  I  said, 
"  Looking  for  a  job."  He  said,  "  I  will  give  you  a  note  to  my 
brother."  So  he  gave  me  a  note  to  his  brother — I  will  give  you  names 
if  you  want  them,  but  I  do  not  want  to  reflect  upon  any  of  those 
gentlemen  there — well,  his  brother  was  glad  to  meet  me,  and  there 
was  the  head  of  the  requisition  department  there  at  the  time.  So  the 
brother  said,  "Do  you  want  an  expert  accountant?"  He  said, 
"Would  it  be  doing  jou  a  favor  if  I  employ  this  man?"  "Why, 
yes."    "  Well,  I  can  give  him  a  job  then."    So  I  was  employed. 

The  Chairman.  As  an  expert  accountant? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No  ;  I  was  not  employed  as  an  accountant,  but  that 
is  the  expression  he  used.    I  was  not  employed  as  an  accountant. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  employed  as  a  clerk? 

Mr.  Freedman.  As  a  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  employed  right  there? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  other  development  took  place?  Go  on. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Freedman.  All  right.  Gentlemen,  I  did  not  go  around  looking 
for  faults,  because  faults  are  easy  to  find,  and  I  am  not  here  to  knock 
or  say  bad  things. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  no.  Tell  us  what  you  saw  and  what  you 
know. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir;  as  long  as  you  do  not  think  I  am  here  for 
personal  motives,  I  want  to  tell  you. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  no;  never  mind  that.  Do  not  indulge  in  any 
preaching.    Tell  us  what  you  know. 

Mr.  Freedman.  All  right,  sir.  A  gentleman  next  to  me,  a  boy  of  20, 
received  $29  a  week  for  doing  the  same  work.  I  just  want  to  show 
you  the  difference  in  pay,  for  no  apparent  reason  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  For  the  same  work  vou  were  doing? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Exactly  the  same  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  were  getting  $23? 

Mr.  Freedman.  $23.50,  and  he  got  $29,  which  was  almost  double 
what  he  got  before.    I  will  tell  you  why  he  got  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  he  doing  the  same  work  you  were? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Doing  the  same  work;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  just  one  man? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  other  cases  in  every  department. 
I  will  tell  you  why  he  got  more  than  I  if  you  want  to  know.  He 
lived  on  the  same  street  as  the  department  head. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  something;  that  is  a  point  in  his  favor. 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  a  point  in  his  favor. 

Mr.  Frekdman.  Sure  it  is;  yes  sir.  [Laughter.]  In  his  financial 
favor:  ves. 

Senator  Nelson,  (to  ahead.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Freedma.v.  The  stores  department  that  I  had  connection  with 
has  numerous  heads.  It  has  about  a  half  dozen  superintendents. 
This  is  not  an  exaggeration;  I  would  not  make  a  statement  here  that 
I  would  not  repeat  a  thousand  times. 
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Senator  Nelson.  How  many  clerks  did  they  have? 

Mr.  Freedman.  How  many  clerks? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes.  You  say  they  had  many  superintendents. 
How  many  clerks?    Did  they  have  a  superintendent  for  each  clerk? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Well,  no,  not  exactly. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  clerks  and  how  many  superintendents 
were  there  in  your  department? 

Mr.  Freedman.  How  many  superintendents? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  and  how  many  clerks? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  can  tell  you  how  many  there  were  when  I  left, 
roughly. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  mean  that;  I  mean  while  you  were  there. 

Mr.  Freedman.  It  kept  on  diminishing. 

Senator  .Nelson.  What  was  the  maximum  when  you  got  there? 

Mr.  Freedman.  The  maximum — why,  200. 

Senator  Nelson.  Two  hundred  clerks? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  In  your  department? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir.  Not  in  the  requisition  department,  in 
the  superintendent's  department,  and  about  50  in  the  equipment 
department,  which  is  connected  with  the  stores  department — that  is, 
about  250. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then  the  requisition  department,  too,  is  a 
part  of  it? 

Mr.  Freedman.  The  requisition  department — I  can  give  you  the 
various  departments  of  the  stores  department,  if  you  want  it,  and  tell 
you  how  it  is  divided. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Freedman.  The  stores  department  consists  of  the  requisition 
department,  the  purchasing  department,  the  service  department, 
and  the  traffic  department,  and  connected  with  it,  not  directly,  was 
the  equipment  department,  which  was  for  the  larger  machinery  or 
equipment. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  have  a  superintendent  for  each  of  these 
departments? 

Mr.  Freedman.  They  had  a  department  head,  a  kind  of  assistant 
superintendent. 

Senator  Nelson.  For  each  one  of  these? 

Mr.  Freedman.  For  each  one  of  these;  and  they  had  four  superin- 
tendents of  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Nelson.   At  large? 

Mr.  Freedman.  At  large;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then  a  special  superintendent  and  assistant 
for  each  of  these  departments? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  made  two  for  each? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then  four  at  large? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir.  Eventually  there  was  in  one  department 
only  the  superintendent  left,  and  he  had  no  help;  but  he  was  still  the 
superintendent. 

Senator  Calder.  What  brought  about  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  men? 
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Mr.  Freedman.  Various  conditions.  I  will  give  you  the  reasons. 
The  first  reason  was  that  suggestions  were  made  to  the  heads  as  to  who 
apparently  were  not  capable,  about  reductions  that  could  be  made, 
and  they  acted  on  those  suggestions. 

Senator  Calder.  Where  did  those  reductions  begin?  Who  made 
the  suggestions,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  can  give  you  the  name  of  one  man,  so  far  as  I 
know.     I  give  you  the  possibility  why  they  were  reduced  in  the  first 

Elace.  The  second  possibility,  which  is  more  important,  that  they 
ad  to  reduce  something.  The  investigation  was  going  on,  so  that 
they  had  to  cut  down  somewhere.  Remember  that  even  though  the 
stores  department  was  muddled  up,  and  thousands  of  material  was 
wasted — which  will  come  later — tney  did  not  discharge  one  ineffi- 
cient department  head ;  not  one.  They  all  held  their  jobs.  .  The  only 
men  who  were  discharged  to  show  reduction  in  expenses  were  the 
smaller  men. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  say  they  commenced  to  make  that  reduction 
when  the  investigation  started.  Do  you  mean  the  investigation  here 
by  this  committee? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir;  this  investigation  here. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  that  what  started  the  reduction? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  could  not  say  that  positively.     How  do  I  know? 

Senator  Nelson.  It  did  not  occur  before  that? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No,  no.  I  should  say  they  were  prompted  to  make 
the  reduction ;  they  were  urged  to  make  a  reduction ;  they  were  com- 
pelled to  reduce  somewhere  to  show  economy. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  letter,  Mr.  Freedman,  you  say  "The  com- 
pany officials  actually  did  not  avail  themselves  of  genuine  oppor- 
tunity to  remedy  conditions  that  could  be  remedied." 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  u  I  will  show  why." 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  will  you  show  why? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  I  have  not  finished  my  state- 
ment, but  I  will  answrer  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Go  ahead  anr"  answer  L. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Oh,  yes;  the  "genuine  opportunity"  I  had  refer- 
ence to  is  again  the  one  man  I  had  in  mind ;  that  is  sufficient  example, 
because  the  man  is  a  very  experienced  man  in  that  particular  work. 
If  you  want  his  experience,  I  will  give  it  to  you.  He  tried  again 
and  again  to  get  before  them  suggestions  to  remedy  the  rotten  condi- 
tions which  he  evidently  saw.  I  could  not  see  them,  but  he  saw  them. 
You  could  not  see  them,  but  he  saw  them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Who  is  "he" — Mr.  Holbrook? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  All  right,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Because  his  experience  gave  him  the  authority  to 
see  them.    He  is  a  critical  man. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  they  not  remedy  the  evils? 

Mr.  Freedman.  They  would  not  permit  any  interference ;  they  con- 
sidered themselves  capable  of  remedying  these  things  themselves.  If 
they  were  not  capable  of  putting  them  right  in  the  first  place,  how 
were  they  capable  of  remedying  them? 
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The  Chairman.  The  question  was,  u  Why  did  they  not  remedy 
the  evils?  "  And  you  have  answered  that  they  did  not  remedy  them. 
We  understand  that.  But  you  seem  to  imply  there  was  some  reason 
why  they  did  not  want  to  remedy  and  did  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  give  you  my  impression  as  to  why 
and  you  will  see  it  is  a  good  reason. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Freedman.  My  impression  is  that  they  did  not  want  this  man 
to  hold  any  responsible  position  because  he  could  expose  too  much  of 
their  inefficiency ;  they  realized  this  man  was  a  brainy  man. 

Mr.  Vardaman.  Where  is  he  now? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Now  he  is  unemployed.  He  was  the  man  who  was 
to  come  with  me,  but  he  fears  he  will  be  blacklisted,  or  something  like 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  on  with  these  other  items  that  you 
speak  of. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  say  he  lived  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Freedman.  He  lived  in  Philadelphia;  he  is  not  connected  with 
a  permanent  position;  he  is  selling. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  is  his  residence? 

Mr.  Freedman.  His  residence  is  1512  North  Fifteenth  Street.  The 
stores  department  heads  are  as  follows:  B.  W.  Harris,  who  is  the 
assistant  to  the  works  manager,  but  gets  a  bigger  salary  than  his 
superior,  who  is  the  head  of  the  stores  and  equipment  departments. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  he  paid? 

Mr.  Freedman.  $12,000  a  year,  $1,000  a  month — the  head  of  the 
stores  and  equipment — and  he  is  assistant  to  the  works  manager,  and 
the  works  manager  gets  less  than  him. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  pay  does  he  get? 

Mr.  Freedman.  The  works  manager? 

Senator  Nelson.  No  ;  this  man  who  gets  $12,000. 

Mr.  Freedman.  $12,000  a  year. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Freedman.  B.  W.  Harris. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  did  he  come  from? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Originally? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freedman.  He  came  from  Minneapolis. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes:  I  thought  so.     |"Laughter.] 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  he  have  a  brother  there,  too? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes;  he  had  a  brother  there,  too.  He  is  the  head 
of  the  equipment  department. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  does  he  get? 

Mr.  Freedman.  He  gets  $800  a  month — $200  a  week. 

Senator  Johnson.  One  gets  $1,000  a  month  and  the  other  gets  $800? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Is  he  from  Minneapolis,  too?    f Laughter.] 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes;  they  both' made  money  in  the  equipment  busi- 
ness in  Minneapolis,  as  you  know.  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  never  knew  him.  One  of  them  came  over  here 
and  offered  his  services  to  enlighten  the  committee,  but  after  T  found 
out  what  salary  he  got  and  the  work  he  was  doing  I  did  not  care  for 
him.     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  was  going  to  demonstrate  how  valuable  his 
services  were  and  what  a  sacrifice  he  had  committed  in  leaving  Minne- 
apolis and  coming  over  to  Hog  Island  and  getting  this  salary. 

Senator  Ransdell.  He  was  probably  getting  $25,000  over  there  in 
Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Senator,  in  reply  to  that,  these  men  who  are  get- 
ting big  salaries  down  there  are  still  drawing  their  shares  in  their 
business,  so  these  salaries  they  are  getting  are  extra. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  are  these  two  men  doing  there — these  two 
Harrises? 

Mr.  Freedman.  B.  W.  Harris  is  assistant  works  manager,  as  I  said 
before,  and  he  is  the  head  of  the  stores  and  equipment  department; 
his  brother  is  head  of  the  equipment  department. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  the  same  branch  of  the  service? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Practically  the  same  department. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  equipment  department  is  a  branch  of  the 
stores  department? 

Mr.  Freedman.  It  is  connected — a  separate  department,  but  it  is 
connected  closely. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  are  their  duties? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  am  not  capable  of  giving  you  in  detail  their 
duties.    I  can  tell  you  they  are  responsible  for  those  departments. 

The  superintendent  of  the  stores  department  direct  is  Mr.  Lynch; 
the  superintendent  of  the  equipment  department  direct  is  Mr. 
Harris,  jr. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  pay  does  he  get? 

Mr.  Freedman.  $400.  Lynch  comes  also  from  Minneapolis.  The 
head  of  the  stores  department  was  Lynch,  and  he  got  $100  a  week. 
The  immediate  head  of  the  equipment  department  was  raised,  and  he 
got  $200  a  week;  and  the  head  over  both  of  them  is  B.  W.  Harris,  who 
got  $1,000  a  month.     . 

Senator  Nelson.  A  pretty  good  combination. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir;  a  fine  combination.  Not  only  these,  gen- 
tlemen, but  another  man  I  can  give  you  in  our  department 

Senator  Johnson  (interposing).  Just  pardon  me,  about  those 
salaries.    Are  you  certain  of  the  salaries  these  men  received? 

Mr.  Freedman.  If  I  am  not  certain,  I  have  underestimated  them, 
probably,  and  they  get  more  than  I  said;  I  am  not  certain. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  notice  in  the  statement  furnished  us  by  the 
American  International  Co.,  J.  E.  Lynch,  assistant  superintendent  of 
stores,  gets  $400  per  month. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir;  I  said  that — $100  a  week.     I  stated  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  L.  B.  Harris,  $G25  per  month. 

Mr.  Freedman.  That  is  Leo  Harris.  I  overestimated  him  a  trifle 
there  when  I  said  $800  a  month.  The  statement  in  the  newspapers 
gave  it  as  $800  a  month.    I  wanted  to  say  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  the  other  is  $1,000  a  month. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir;  $1,000  a  month.  The  superintendent  of 
the  purchasing  department,  gentlemen,  the  man  responsible  for  pur- 
chasing hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  material  was  a 
soap  salesman. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Where  is  he  from? 
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Mr.  Freedman.  I  will  not  sajr  he  is  from  Minneapolis.    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Vardaman.  Where  is  he  from? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  do  not  know.  He  worked  for  a  large  soap  firm 
for  eight  years. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Freedman.  George  E.  Fowler. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  those  men  you  refer  to  a  part  of  the  Stone 
&  Webster  concern  or  the  company  force  that  they  imported  there? 

Mr.  Freedman.  The  men  are  either  of  the  Stone  &  Webster  gang 
or  friends  of  the  Stone  &  Webster,  either  one  or  the  other;  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  George  E.  Fowler  is  described  as  warehouse 
foreman. 

Mr.  Freedman.  He  has  held  two  jobs  since  then. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  as  receiving  $200  a  month. 

Mr.  Freedman.  He  has  been  transferred  twice  since  then  to  better 
jobs.    He  was  a  soap  salesman  before. 

Senator  Johnson.  Tt  says  he  was  eight  years  salesman  for  Procter 
ft  Gamble. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right.     He  was  selling  Ivory  soap. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  know  what  he  received  in  the  way  of 
salary  when  he  was  a  soap  salesman? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  know  that  he  got  much  less  than  he  did  before. 
He  was  on  a  commission  basis  before.  Every  man  there  got  less, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you,  much  less,  and  when  it  says  a  man  got  more 
before  than  he  is  getting  now  it  is  misleading.  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  mean.  You  find  a  man  who  patriotically  accepts  less  now  than 
he  got  before  and  he  is  in  a  better  position  than  if  he  got  100  per 
cent  more,  because  he  is  still  getting  his  share  from  his  business 
that  is  still  running.  For  instance,  if  he  got  $200  a  week  in  his 
own  business,  and  he  gets  $100  a  week  down  at  Il'g  Island,  that  is 
a  sacrifice,  is  it  not?  But  he  is  actually  getting  $300  a  week.  I  give 
you  names.  I  will  repeat  a  thousand  times  what  I  am  saying  here. 
And,  Senators,  when  the  gentleman  refutes  my  statements  here  I 
wish  you  would  call  me  again,  because  I  will  have  the  whole  Inter- 
national lined  up  against  them  and  they  could  not  deny  the  truth. 
They  are  shrewd,  clever  men.  If  you  go  down  there  on  Monday 
you  will  find  they  are  clever  men;  the  surface  will  be  prepared 
for  you;  the  scenery  will  be  prepared  for  you  on  Monday.  You 
want  a  man  with  you  who  can  rip  that  surface  open  and  show  you 
beneath;  that  is  what  vou  want. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  think  we  ought  to  have  somebody  who 
will  tear  away  the  camouflage? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir:  and  I  know  a  man  who  can  tear  away  the 
camouflage,  and  that  is  Holbrook.  Of  course,  they  are  not  fools; 
they  are  experienced  men,  many  of  them,  they  know  how  to  handle 
the  situation;  they  have  improved  a  little,  but  there  is  still  plenty  to 
show.  We  are  not  concerned  with  what  happens  now.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  original — what  happened  a  month  ago.  That  is 
what  you  are  concerned  with.  Of  ccurse,  they  can  improve  it  now. 
They  have  to  improve  it  to  save  their  skins. 

The  Chairman.  The  list  gives  George  E.  Fowler,  warehouse  fore- 
man, as  getting  now  $200,  and  formerly  employed  at  $150. 
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Mr.  Freedman.  That  is  an  increase,  a  big  increase;  that  is  a  patri- 
otic increase.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  You  say  he  has  been  still  further  advanced  since 
this  list  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Freedman.  He  has  got  an  advanced  position.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  has  got  an  advanced  salary  since  he  was  warehouse  fore- 
man, in  which  he  had  had  no  experience.  He  was  promoted  to  pur- 
chasing agent,  also  in  which  he  had  had  no  experience. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  purchasing  agent  that  he  succeeded? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Mr.  Dunn  was  the  purchasing  agent  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  Mr.  Dunn  was  promoted  to  assistant  to  Mr.  Lynch,  and 
Mr.  Dunn  is  a  Stone  &  Webster  man.  Mr.  Dunn  would  not  permit 
any  interference,  and  he  would  not  permit  any  suggestions.  He  will 
take  suggestions  if  he  thinks  they  will  help  him,  but  he  will  not 
employ  experienced  men  who  are  not  the  friends  of  Stone  &  Webster 
men. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  they  done  any  dredging  up  there? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Dredging? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  have  not 
finished  my  talk  either.  I  want  to  be  brief,  but  if  I  am  interesting 
you,  I  will  stay  here  as  long  as  you  want  me  to. 

The  head  of  the  requisition  department  when  I  came  was  Ranier. 
He  is  in  business  for  himself;  he  was  before  he  came,  and  still  is,  in 
the  plumbing  supply  business,  and  his  firm  gets  a  whole  lot  of  orders 
from  the  American  International. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Ranier. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  is  chief  requisition  clerk? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes.  sir;  now,  he  resigned ;  he  realized  he  was  inef- 
ficient, and  his  friend,  who  was  a  fire-insurance  salesman,  got  the  job. 
If  you  want  me  to.  I  will  give  you  the  reason  that  he  gives — the 
fellow  that  lives  on  the  same  street  in  Hog  Island — he  said,  "  It  is  to 
get  out  of  the  draft  and  to  get  business  for  my  firm."  That  is  the 
reason  he  gave  himself.  Of  course,  I  would  not  say  every  man  work- 
ing there  of  military  age  took  employment  there  to  get  out  of  the 
draft.  I  do  not  want  to  bo  personal.  I  will  proceed.  The  traffic 
manager  there  was  a  stenographer  and  his  brother  was  a  vacuum- 
cleaner  salesman,  and  is  now  material  man. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  does  he  get? 

Senator  Johnson   (interposing).  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Strange  to  say.  the  names  are  Baldwin — Brothers 
Baldwin — but  they  are  not  connected  with  the  other  Baldwin. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  does  he  get? 

Mr.  Freedman.  The  traffic  manager  was  a  stenographer  in  a  rail- 
road office.  You  know  what  he  gets.  Senator;  I  can  not  sav — about 
$200. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  see  here  that  C.  W.  Baldwin  is  described  as 
assistant  storekeeper  in  charge  of  checking  cars;  is  that  one  of  them? 

Mr.  Freedman.  He  calls  himself  traffic  manager. 

Senator  Johnson.  He  gets  $225. 

Mr.  Freedman.  They  have  all  kinds  of  titles. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Was  assistant  to  general  manager  of  the  Mid- 
West  Refining  Co.,  stenographer  and  clerk  for  the  JPhiladelphia  & 
Reading  and  the  Texas  Co.  tor  12  years  ? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  the  description  here? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir;  Senator,  those  descriptions,  as  you  know, 
are  prepared  by  the  men  themselves. 

Senator  Johnson.  They  are  biographies? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes ;  they  are  biographies  of  themselves.  A  man  is 
going  to  give  a  mighty  good  description  of  himself. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Freedman.  His  brother  is  now  material  man — responsible  for 
materials — and  supposed  to  be  an  expert  on  materials — stuff  that  the 
United  States  Government  pays  for.  Hi  was  a  vacuum-cleaner  sales- 
man before  he  came  there.  His  name  is  not  in  there — he  does  not  get 
so  much,  but  you  can  rest  assured  he  gets  more  than  he  did  before. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  know  what  he  gets? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Xo.  I  should  estimate  $30  to  $35  a  week.  He  is 
one  of  the  lesser  fry.  The  thing  I  wanted  to  point  out  to  you  gentle- 
men is  this:  Why  is  it  that  young  men  with  no  experience  become 
department  heads  and  a  man  of  45  years — a  man  with  valuable  ex- 
perience— they  have  no  room  for  him  there?  Why  is  it?  I  know 
whv. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Answer  it. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Because  he  is  not  a  friend  of  the  Stone  &  Webster 
gang. 

Senator  Xklson.  Have  there  been  a  lot  of  young  men  come  in 
there  to  get  rid  of  the  draft  ( 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  would  not  say  every  young  man  is  there  to  avoid 
the  draft,  but  those  things  are  possible.  But  you  would  think  that 
the  men  at  the  head  would  give  preference  to  men  out  of  the  draft, 
considering  the  others  would  be  expected  to  be  called. 

1  will  proceed  further.  1  will  come  to  this — this  is  going  to  spike 
their  guns.  This  is  a  spike  |  referring  to  iron  spike  on  committee 
table].  This  is  the  most  important  piece  of  evidence  I  have  here. 
It  is  a  piece  of  Hog  Island.  Of  course,  there  were  a  couple  of  ex- 
perienced men  in  the  stores  department.  There  are  a  few  experienced 
men  (here:  we  do  not  doubt  that.  I  am  giving  you  some  of  the 
weakest  ones. 

Senator  Xklson.  What  did  they  use  that  spike  for? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Xklson.  What  is  the  matter  with  it? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Nothing;  it  is  in  good  condition. 

Senator  Xklson.  What  is  the  other? 

Mr.  Freedman.  This  is  a  bolt  and  nut  [exhibiting  the  same  to  the 
committee). 

Senator  Xklson.  Is  there  anvthing  wrong  with  them? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No;  they  are  in  good  condition,  too. 

Senator  Xklson.  What  did  you  bring  them  along  with  you  for? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  will  tell  you.  I  will  skip  the  other  stuff  and  tell 
you  now.    I  was  coming  to  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Let  him  go  on  with  the  rest.  Go  on  and  reach 
that. 
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Mr.  Freedman.  The  storehouses  were  very  crowded  and  material 
was  piled  up  outside,  exposed  to  the  weather.  Material  that  could 
have  been  used  right  away  was  in  the  storehouse  and  the  material 
that  may  not  have  been  needed  for  three  or  four  months  was  piled  up 
outside.  There  were  possibilities  of  much  material  having  been 
stolen.  The  possibility  was  there.  I  could  tell  you  that  a  man  said 
to  me  that  he  knew  somebody  had  stolen  it,  but  that  is  not  definite. 
But  there  is  possibility  of  much  material  being  stolen.  A  whole 
lot  of  lumber,  1  understand,  was  stolen  because  of  the  poor  system. 
If  you  telephoned  to  Hog  Island  to-day  and  asked  them  how  many 
round-point  shovels  they  have  there,  or  if  you  asked  them  how 
many  No.  *25  bolts  they  have  there,  they  could  not  give  you  an  answer 
to-day.  If  you  should  telephone  to  the  Simmons  Hardware  Co.,  or  if 
you  telephoned  to  any  rther  company  that  is  established,  they  would 
give  you  an  answer.  And  it  is  not  because  the  thing  is  large.  The 
Woof  worth  Building  is  large;  it  needed  so  much  more  material, 
and  they  could  tell  you.  That  is  not  the  reason.  It  is  because  the 
system  is  wrong.  It  is  not  because  the  operation  is  large  that  they 
can  not  tell  you  what  material  is  there.  They  ought  to  know  what 
material  is  on  the  island.  They  can  not  tell  you  that.  They  will  give 
you  some  figures,  but  they  would  not  be  correct  because  they  have  not 
got  the  proper  system  down  there. 

I  will  tell  you  about  this,  Senator  Nelson — this  spike. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  find  in  this  list  T.  A.  Carr,  works  manager, 
$833.33  a  month. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  then  I  find  a  little  further  the  assistant 
works  manager,  who  gets  $1,000  a  month. 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  think  I  can  defend  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  can  "  defend  "  it? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Defend  it.  I  would  not  go  by  those  figures  as  show- 
ing something  wrong.  The  figures  would  not  prove  anything  wrong, 
to  my  mind. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  assistant  gets  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
head? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  will  tell  you  why.  Somebody  must  be  works 
manager.  The  man  is  not  assistant  to  him  directly.  The  title  might 
be  assistant  works  manager;  but  he  himself,  the  man  whose  title  is 
"assistant,"  may  be  an  expert  along  a  certain  line  that  the  works 
manager  is  not,  and  therefore  he  is  entitled  to  a  larger  salary. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  the  use  of  the  principal,  then,  if  he 
has  a  man  under  him  drawing  a  larger  salary  and  doing  the  work? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  say  that  you  are  right — there  is  no  use.  I  wanted 
to  defend  him,  where  credit  is  due,  but  to  my  mind  the  works  man- 
ager is  only  a  figure;  that  is  why  he  gets  less.  He  is  only  a  figure- 
head. 

Gentlemen,  this  spike  [indicating]  represents  $1,000,000  of  mate- 
rial; $1,000,000  is  not  an  exaggeration,  because  you  will  find  the 
United  States  Government  paid  more  than  $1,000,000  for  the  mate- 
rial, tools,  and  supplies,  and  other  things.  This  spike  Indicating], 
Senator  Nelson,  represents  $1,000,000  worth  of  material  that  the 
United  States  Government  is  paying  for. 

Senator  Nelson.  Which  has  been  on  the  ground  there? 
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Mr.  Freedman.  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is  here,  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  explain.  This  material  that  the"  United  States  is  paying  for  is 
iron  and  steel  and  wood  made  up  into  different  tools,  and  this  is  one 
of  them.  If  any  one  of  those  men  had  their  own  business  and  it  was 
money  out  of  their  own  pocket,  they  would  not  let  it  be  wasted,  would 
they?  And  because  the  United  States  Government  is  paying  for  it 
the  indifference  is  there — not  the  individual  indifference;  the  indif- 
ference of  the  system  is  there.  I  would  not  accuse  any  individual  of 
being  indifferent.  This  spike  was  picked  up  out  of  the  track  of  an 
automobile  truck  by  me,  and  so  was  this  bolt.  It  is  really  stolen,  but 
I  will  return  it  to  the  United  States.  But  let  me  assureyou,  gentle- 
men, that  a  thousand  men  on  that  island  who  were  there  could  have 
taken  out  an  equal  amount  to  this — 1,000  men.  I  repeat  that ;  that  is 
no  exaggeration.  In  other  words,  I  would  be  willing  to  take  off  the 
stuff  that  is  being  strewn  around  the  island  in  place  of  a  year's  sal- 
ary. I  would  be  willing  to  do  it.  Why  ?  Because  the  proper  account- 
ingof  material  is  not  kept. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  was  dropped  out  of  a  truck? 

Mr.  Freedman.  It  was  not  dropped  out  of  a  truck,  but  it  was 
strewn  around  like  other  material.  If  a  contractor  wants  certain 
material  he  will  order  200,  while  he  might  need  180,  and  the  other 
20  is  thrown  anywhere. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  they  never  keep  a  record  of  materials  re- 
ceived ? 

Mr.  Freedman.  They  do  keep  a  record  of  materials  received,  ap- 
parently. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  never  keep  a  record  of  materials  thrown 
out? 

Mr.  Freedman.  On  paper  they  do;  but  not  actually. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  never  accounted  for  them? 

Mr.  Freedman.  They  did  on  paper.  They  can  show  you  that  they 
did,  but  the  facts  are  that  the  record  was  not  kept  properly.  They 
have  a  record,  certainly.     They  are  not  fools. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  not  receive  the  quantity  that  the  records 
show  they  had?  Was  there  any  discrepancy  between  the  records  and 
the  actual  receipts? 

Mr.  Freedman.  They  received  naturally  as  much  as  they  ordered; 
of  course,  they  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  was  put  on  the  record? 

Mr.  Freedman.  And  that  was  put  on  the  record;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  they  have  got  everything  they  received  on 
the  record. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  not  receive  it  if  it  was  not  on 
the  record. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  put  down  everything  they  received  on 

the  record  ? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes:  after  a  style,  they  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  became  of  the  other,  then — the  shortage? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Now,  I  will  answer:  A  contractor  would  order  cer- 
tain material  that  he  wanted,  and  instead  of  ordering  just  the  mate- 
rial he  wanted  he  would  order  a  large  stock  order,  things  that  may 
never  be  used,  and  then,  even  when  material  arrived,  it  did  not  go 
directly  to  that  contractor,  any  more  than  one  case  where  some  other 
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contractor  got  hold  of  it  and  the  important  job  was  delayed.  Mate- 
rial disappeared  overnight. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  whether  or  not 
an  inventory  is  taken  of  these  things  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Freedman.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  an  inventory  is  taken,  or  is 
supposed  to  be  taken.  No  business  man  would  admit  that  he  is  not 
taking  an  inventory,  and  they  would  not  admit  that  they  had  not 
taken  an  inventory.  Of  course  they  are  taking  it.  I  am  getting  you 
evidence.  I  presume  from  their  standpoint  they  have  evidence  that 
would  look  mighty  good.  I  am  giving  you  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  records  were  not  good. 

Of  course  the  order  system  has  been  changed.  They  have  con- 
tinually made  improvements,  but  the  same  men  who  put  in  that 
system  are  the  men  making  improvements.  I  have  not  yet  seen  one 
department  head  to  be  dismissed.  It  appears  there  is  an  agreement 
that  all  the  bigger  men  must  stay  there. 

If  you  want  to  read  it — I  do  not  want  to  give  it  to  you,  because 
there  is  not  time,  but  if  you  want  to  jread  it  I  have  a  statement  here 
by  the  works  manager,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  whole  proposition, 
Mr.  Carr,  who  made  this  statement  to  the  department  heads  about 
conditions  that  he  observed. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  did  he  make  it? 

Mr.  Freedman.  He  made  this  statement  about  a  month  ago. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  got  it  here? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  have  it  here. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  long?    Go  on  and  read  it. 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  will  read  it,  if  you  want  me.  This  will  defend 
it,  and  it  will  give  you  information  that  you  want,  too. 

Senator  Nelson.  Or  you  can  put  it  into  the  record,  whichever  you 
think  best. 

Mr.  Frekdman.  I  will  give  it  to  you.     You  may  want  to  ask  me 

something  about  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Go  ahead  and  read  it. 
Mr.  Freedman  (reading) : 

Copy  of  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Carr  at  Wednesday's  conference. 
On  yesterday  morning  I  went  over  the  entire  job,  because  It  was  a  muddy 
and  disagreeable  day. 

Gentlemen,  the  works  manager  of  this  complete  organization  is 
talking.    You  use  your  own  judgment. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  his  language? 

Mr.  Freedman.  This  is  his  language;  he  is  talking — the  works 
manager  of  the  whole  proposition  is  talking. 

Senator  Nelson.  Go  ahead,  and  tell  us  what  he  is  saying. 

Mr.  Freedman  (reading) : 

On  yesterday  morning  I  went  over  the  entire  job  because  it  was  a  muddy 
and  disagreeable  day.  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  men  interest  yourselves  to 
go  around  this  job.  There  are  very  few.  I  have  talked  with  you  about  these 
things  before,  and  I  am  now  forced  to  repeat  them. 

In  the  first  place  I  found  a  garage  belonging  to  an  Individual  with  an  indi- 
vidual's automobile  in  it,  and  some  of  our  employees  working  on  the  automobile 
and  drawing  Government  money  for  same.    How  can  I  justify  this? 

I  found  buttons  in  the  engineer's  office  by  the  bucketfull.  as  well  as  in  the 
time  offices,  without  any  guards  around.  Those  buttons  can  be  taken  away  in 
great  quantities.    This  is  gross  careless  don't-give-a-damnativeness. 
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I  found  wall  board  on  the  floor  of  shacks  put  there  to  keep  feet  warm.  I 
also  found  this  In  the  saw-tile  house. 

I  noticed  that  in  construction  the  temporary  furniture,  the  legs  of  same  were 
being  tapered,  which  is  an  unnecessary  expense,  and  this  must  be  cut  out,  as  it 
Is  a  gross  waste  of  Government  money.  Spending  Government  money  is  like 
spending  our  own  money.  This  is  Liberty  loan  money  for  which  you  and  I 
subscribed. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  can  justify  these  things  if  you  are  called  upon  to 
explain.  You  can  not  justify  it  You  men  are  here  to  run  this  job.  You  are 
responsible  for  it. 

I  found  stationery  scattered  all  over  the  job,  and  being  used  for  scratch 
pads,  etc. 

These  are  small  things,  and  the  greatest  exhibit  of  inefficiency  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life  is  right  here  on  this  job.     It  is  inefficiency  personified. 

I  found  the  cement  uncovered,  and  have  listened  to  your  remarks  about  this. 
Yesterday  morning  I  was  along  the  fence  and  saw  cement  scattered  all  around, 
and  the  cement  was  only  half  covered  with  tarpaulins.  It  lay  out  in  the  rain 
all  last  night.  Certainly  somebody  should  see  to  these  things.  It  may  not  be 
your  particular  end  of  the  game  to  attend  to  things  like  this,  but  it  is  your 
business  to  do  so. 

There  were  no  traffic  police  from  Black's  saloon  to  the  administration  build- 
ing. I  found  machines  four  deep,  so  that  no  one  could  get  in  or  out  of  the 
island. 

Dynamite  has  been  permitted  around  this  building  promiscuously.  There  was 
a  whole  wagonload  in  front  of  the  administration  building  last  evening,  and 
Mr.  Andrew  had  to  go  out  and  order  it  removed. 

I  noticed  some  heads  of  departments  coming  on  the  job  yesterday  as  late  as 
10  a.  in.  There  may  be  a  reason.  Each  inconvenience  which  you  have  to 
suiter  should  spur  you  on  to  fight  the  harder.  We  are  in  the  war  game.  Yes- 
terday when  the  bridge  was  blocked,  some  men  turned  around  and  drove  about 
10  miles  out  of  the  way  and  took  their  time  getting  here,  no  doubt  thinking 
in  their  minds — to  hell  with  the  job. 

Have  any  of  you  men  been  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building?  My  God,  how  we 
Insult  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  You  should  go  in  and  see  for  yourselves.  This  is  a 
disgrace.     Go  look  at  it. 

How  many  of  you  have  gone  in  shacks  on  the  job  and  noticed  various  fore- 
men and  lumber  checkers  who  are  laying  around  reading  newspapers,  when 
they  should  be  out  directing  the  men?  How  can  you  expect  men  to  work  if 
foremen  are  permitted  to  do  that? 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  hospital?  Is  anybody  going  to  put  in  an 
approach  to  make  it  look  like  a  hospital? 

Carpenters  are  being  hired  by  each  department  to  attend  to  their  own  indi- 
vidual needs.     Thousands  of  lockers  are  all  over  the  job. 

Look  into  the  rates  of  pay  set  for  boys  from  13  to  16  years  of  age.  Also 
janitors  are  all  over  the  job  sitting  around  and  drawing  35  cents  per  hour. 
Every  shack  on  the  job  has  a  janitor.  Some  of  these  janitors  do  nothing  but 
put  wood  and  coal  in  the  fires. 

Some  of  the  mechanics  are  allowed  to  sit  in  shacks  claiming  they  are  waiting 
for  assignment  to  jobs,  and  they  have  their  brass  checks  in  their  pockets. 

Was  anything  done  yesterday  on  permanent  shops? 

Priority  orders  are  being  issued  by  the  building  department.  Mr.  Andrew 
and  myself  should  know  something  about  this. 

None  of  you  insist  upon  the  men  under  you  shall  wear  their  buttons  in  a 
conspicuous  place.  You  must  so  instruct  your  meu,  and  discharge  those  who 
refuse  to  obey  your  orders. 

I  learned  yesterday  that  in  many  instances  buttons  are  being  taken  to 
Black's  saloon,  where  they  are  sold  for  admission  to  the  job. 

Why  don't  you  finish  building  the  fence  and  get  it  and  the  gates  completed  as 
soon  as  possible? 

This  is  the  satisfactory  little  piece : 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  four  points,  namely,  roads,  railroads,  unload- 
ing, and  labor,  about  which  we  are  being  severely  criticized  by  the  Government 
authorities  in  Washington.  I  suppose  you  know  that  several  of  the  leading 
officials  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  were  here  on  Monday  and  went 
over  the  plant.     These  are  four  of  the  most  important  items  on  the  job. 
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We  should  strive  to  cultivate  a  better  feeling  between  ourselves  und  the 
Government,  the  newspapers,  and  visitors.  Each  one  of  you  must  admit  this 
is  the  truth.  You  see  an  error  and  do  not  attempt  to  remedy  it.  By  so  doing 
you  are  aiding  the  enemy. 

Gentlemen.  let  us  start  anew  and  go  out  of  here  with  a  determination  to  whip 
this  job  into  shape. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  was  this  who  made  this  speech? 

Mr.  Freedman.  The  works  manager  of  the  entire  plant. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Mr.  Carr;  already  given. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  did  he -make  these  remarks  to? 

Mr.  Freedman.  He  made  these  remarks  to  the  department  heads. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  was  it  in  writing? 

Mr.  Freedman.  He  made  these  remarks  verbally,  but  the  stenog- 
rapher made  a  copy  of  it  and  had  numerous  copies  printed,  and  many 
of  the  clerks  received  it,  in  addition  to  the  department  heads. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  is  one  of  the  copies? 

Mr.  Freedman.  That  is  one  of  the  copies. 

There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  on  one  occasion, 
at  least,  the  department  head  would  rush  through  the  room  and  say, 
"  Somebody  is  coming  down  from  Washington.  Look  busy.  Get  the 
desks  tidy.''  See?  For  appearance's  sake.  I  just  make  that  state- 
ment of  facts. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  will  be  apt  to  do  that  on  next  Monday. 

Mr.  Freedman.  They  will  do  more  than  that.  They  have  a  week's 
preparation  for  all  that  sort  of  thing.  They  will  have  a  beautiful 
picture  for  you  next  Monday;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  would  advise  us  to  stay  up  there  more 
than  one  day  if  we  would  find  anything,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Freedman.  And  in  addition  to  that  I  would  advise  you  to  have 
the  right  man  along  with  you. 

Senator  Eansdell.  How  many  days  do  you  think  we  would  have 
to  stay  there  in  order  to  get  a  correct  impression  of  what  is  going  on? 

Mr.  Freedman.  You  will  never  get  a  correct  impression,  because 
the  influence  around  you  will  be  too  much  for  you. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Why  should  it  be  too  much? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  am  not  suggesting  you  would  be  influenced?  Sena- 
tor, because  you  would  not;  but  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  be  impar- 
tial if  you  have  not  the  other  side. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  can  see  from  what  has  appeared  here  to-day 
why  Mr.  Baldwin  was  so  eager  to  tell  us  the  other  day  they  had  laid 
a  keel.     That  keel  has  been  laid  on  a  way  that  is  not  completed. 

Mr.  Freedman.  No;  it  is  not  completed.    I  saw  the  way  myself. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  just  enough  so  he  could  come  down  here  and 
say  they  had  laid  that  keel;  that  is  all? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  believe  that.    I  saw  the  keel ;  I -saw  the  ways. 

Senator  Nelson.  Just  enough  so  he  could  come  down  here  and 
sav  he  laid  one  keel. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  what  is  laying  a  keel?  What 
does  it  represent  ?  Is  it  putting  a  few  pieces  of  iron  and  starting  to 
lay  a  keel  ?  Anybody  can  put  a  few  pieces  of  iron  together.  I  can 
lay  a  keel  in  this  room.  I  am  only  trying  to  support  what  the  Sena- 
tor says ;  I  am  not  trying  to  Ioiock.    I  could  lay  a  keel  on  this  table. 
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There  are  some  records  there  which  will  show  evidence  of  mis- 
management in  spite  of  the  covering  up,  if  they  are  pulled  apart,  if 
they  are  shown  to  you. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  ready  to  answer  your  questions. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  obvious  query,  Mr.  Freedman,  is  why  you 
take  such  an  interest  in  this  proposition  and  come  here  at  your  own 
expense  to  make  these  disclosures.  I  wish  you  would  state,  please, 
what  motive,  if  any,  you  have  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  two  motives,  Senator,  and  your 
judgment  must  decide  which  is  the  biggest  motive.  The  one  motive 
is  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  come  here  and  say  what  I  in  my  own 
mind  have  observed.  That  is  my  one  motive;  call  it  patriotic  duty 
or  call  it  anything.  The  other  motive  is  that  I  felt  an  injustice 
was  done  to  a  man  of  great  ability  down  there,  and  perhaps  that 
injustice  would  be  remedied.  Incidentally  I  may  benefit  myself  in 
some  way.     You  might  say  I  have  a  selfish  object. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  do  you  mean  by  "benefit  myself"? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Well;  if  this  gentleman  that  I  have  reference  to, 
who  was  mishandled,  could  get  a  position  down  there  that  he  could 
fill,  that  he  would  give  me  a  position  that  I  could  fill.  I  am  giving 
that  because  it  is  bound  to  occur  to  you,  but  really  I  give  that  hesi- 
tatingly, because  it  just  occurred  to  me  now — about  a  personal  motive. 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  be  here;  that  is  the  main  reason. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  had  any  difficulties,  any  rows,  or  any 
trouble  of  any  sort  with  the  management  at  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Only  after  I  decided  to  testify ;  not  before. 

Senator  Johnson.  Up  to  the  time  you  decided  to  testify,  had  you 
been  in  anv  difficultv  there  at  all? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No;  not  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson.  Had  you  had  any  before  with  anybody  that  was 
your  superior,  anybody  connected  with  the  American  International? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No,  sir;  not  until  I  decided  to  testify. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  at  any  time  made  any  request  for 
higher  wages  or  for  an  advance  in  position? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  When? 

Mr.  Freedman.  The  first  week  I  came  there  I  wanted  a  dollar  and 
a  half  a  week  more,  especially  as  most  of  the  men  there  were  getting 
such  big  slaries,  and  even  that  would  be  less  than  I  had  before.  But 
I  was  satisfied  when  it  was  turned  down. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  was  that  request  made? 

Mr.  Freedman.  The  first  week  I  was  there — the  second  week. 

Senator  Johnson.  After  that  time,  did  you  ask  for  any  increase  in 
wages?     Did  you  make  any  request? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Only  when  the  department  head  resigned.  I  asked 
the  department  head  who  succeeded  him.  I  said  the  department  head 
had  promised  it  to  me,  which  he  had,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
take  it  up  for  me. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  could  not  hear  your  last  statement.  When 
was  it  that  you  made  any  request  to  be  promoted  to  a  position? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  did  not  make  any  request  for  promotion. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  request  did  you  make  to  the  department 
head  that  you  were  speaking  of? 
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Mr.  Freedman.  I  asked  him  for  an  increase  of  a  dollar  and  a  half 
per  week,  to  $25,  inasmuch  as  $29  seemed  to  be  the  salary.  I  wanted 
$4  less  than  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  said  that  was  the  first  week? 

Mr.  Freedman.  The  second  week  I  was  there. 

Senator  Johnson.  Then,  I  understood  you  to  say  you  made  some 
other  request  on  the  management,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Regarding  this  gentleman  who  was  not  recognized, 
not  on  my  own  behalf. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  spoke  of  some  promise  that  had  been  made 
to  you  ? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Freedman.  The  first  request  that  I  made  for  an  increase  was 
admitted  by  the  department  head.  In  other  words,  he  agreed  he 
would  try  and  get  it  for  me. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  subsequently? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Subsequently  nothing  was  done.  Then  I  repeated 
my  request  to  his  successor. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  was  the  result? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  waited  patiently  about  a  month,  and  when  noth- 
ing was  done  I  said  to  his  successor,  "  Mr.  So-and-So  promised  me  an 
increase;  could  you  try  and  get  it  for  me?  "  Being  a  family  man, 
$23.50  was  not  quite  enough  to  live  on. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  was  said  then? 

Mr.  Freedman.  He  said.  "I  will  go  and  try  and  get  it  for  you.'' 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  get  it? 

Mr.  Freedman.  He  came  out  and  said.  "On  account  of  the  way 
things  are  now — economies  and  investigations  and  everything  else — 
we  are  not  making  any  increases  at  all."     So  I  was  perfectly  satisfied. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  there  anv  other  matter  of  difference  of 
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any  sort  at  any  time  between  you  and  the  management  there? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir;  afoer  I  decided  to  go  to  Washington. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  mean  before  that  time. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Before  that  time,  no;  there  was  no  difference  at 
all.    Everything  seemed  to  be  O.  K.  so  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  did  you  notify  your  superiors  that  you 
were  going  to  come  down  here  and  testify?  Did  you  say  it  to  them 
verbally,  or  did  you  write  it,  or  how? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Carr — I  wrote  a  note  to  the 
works  manager  of  the  island,  and  I  stated  I  expected  to  testify  at 
Washington.     He  has  the  note  there. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  when  was  that  note  written  to  Mr.  Carr? 

Mr.  Freedman.  The  note  saying  that  I  expected  to  testify  in  Wash- 
ington was  written  after  T  had  written  the  letter  to  you. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  note? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No;  but  I  notice  also  I  have  to  give  you  the 
names  of  men  who  have  to  testify  on  padded  pay  rolls,  and  I  can  send 
von  a  cop  v. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  von  retain  a  copy? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  retained  copies  of  the  letters,  but  not  of  the  notes- 
The  ncte  was  very  brief. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  note  you  sent  to  Mr.  Carr  you  say  was 
verv  brief? 
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Mr.  Freedman.  Yes:  he  has  the  note. 

Senator  Johnson.  Substantially,  what  did  it  say?  I  do  not  ex- 
pect a  verbatim  repetition,  but  substantially  what  did  it  say? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Now  that  you  ask  me,  that  note  wa^sent  to  B.  W 
Harris,  not  to  Mr.  Carr — it  didn't  make  any  difference. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  did  the  note  say,  substantially? 

Mr.  Freedman.  The  note  said:  "I  expect  to  testify  at  Washing- 
ton this  week,  and  inasmuch  as  my  testimony  concerns  the  stores 
department,  I  would  like  to  see  you  and  get  your  advice,"  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  see  him? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  saw  his  secretary,  because  he  was  not  there,  and 
I  never  saw  him — that  is,  I  never  saw  him  through  that  note,  be- 
cause I  was  discharged  after  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  talk  to  his  secretary  about  the  note? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  convey  to  the  secretary  or  to  Mr. 
Harris  at  any  time  any  threat  about  what  you  would  do  here? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No:  but  I  did  see  Mr.  Harris  after  I  was  dis- 
charged. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Harris  then? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  then  talked  to  Mr.  Harris,  and  he  said,  "  You 
are  making  a  threat  to  me  that  you  are  going  to  Washington?  "  He 
made  that  statement  to  me. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  said,  "No;  there  was  no  threat  intended." 

Senator  Johnson.  In  writing  to  these  people  or  in  talking  to  them, 
did  you  at  any  time  tell  them  what  you  would  do  to  them? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No:  I  would  not  be  so  foolish. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  make  any  suggestion  at  any  time  of 
any  character  that  if  they  would  do  something  for  you  or  to  you, 
you  would  not  testify? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No:  positivelv  no. 

Senator  Johnson.  Nothing  oi:  that  sort? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No:  positivelv  no.  They  themselves  said  to  me — 
they  said,  "  Why,  are  you  making  a  threat  that  you  will  go  to 
Washington  if  we  don't  do  this  for  this  man? "  That  is  what  they 
said,  but  it  was  not  correct.  And  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  myseli, 
there  was  nothing  at  all  connected  with  myself,  because  it  did  no 
harm  to  me.    I  had  no  complaint  against  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  To  whom  were  you  speaking  concerning  this 
man  Holbrook  that  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  first  spoke  with  Mr.  Lynch,  the  immediate 
of  the  stores  department. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  did  you  say  to  Lynch? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  said,  "Mr.  Lynch,  do  you  realize  that  there  is  a 
man  in  our  department  working  as  an  order  clerk  who  has  had  four 
years'  experience  as  superintendent  of  contracts  and  has  been  in 
charge  of  stores  in  a  large  hardware  house,  and  also  has  been  two 
years  with  an  efficiency  concern?  And,  Mr.  Lynch,  I  believe  this 
man,  if  you  see  him,  will  be  of  assistance  to  you."  That  is  what  I 
said  to  Mr.  Lynch. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  that  the  substance  of  it? 

Mr.  Freedman.  That  is  the  substance  of  it. 
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Senator  Johnson.  What  did  Mr.  Lynch  say  to  you? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Mr.  Lynch  said,  u  You  go  get  your  time,"  he  said; 
"  I  won't  ha\e  any  man  coining  in  telling  me  how  to  run  the  stores.* 
He  fired  me  on  the  spot.  Hut  I  knew  he  didn't  mean  it;  I  knew 
he  had  lost  his  temper.  So  I  said  to  him,  I  said,  "  I  am  not  here  for 
my  own  interest.  I  did  not  intend  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but  this  man 
is  what  I  claim  him  to  be,  and  I  think  it  will  be  to  your  advantage 
to  see  him/'    That  is  what  I  said  to  him. 

Senator  Johnson.  Were  you  discharged  by  Mr.  Lynch? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No;  he  forgot  about  that.  He  did  say,  "Go  and 
get  your  time,  for  telling  me  how  to  run  things." 

Senator  Johnson.  With  whom  else,  if  anybody,  did  you  have  any 
conversation  about  Mr.  Holbrook? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Then,  after  a  week  or  so,  after  Mr.  Holbrook  had 
seen  Mr.  Lynch  and  Mr.  Lynch  did  not  give  him  any  consideration, 
I  was  still  determined  to  have  the  men  higher  up  know  about  this 
man  Holbrook,  because  I  knew  he  was  a  man  of  great  ability;  so  1 
went  to  the  works  manager,  Mr.  Carr. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  occurred  between  you  and  Mr.  Carr  in 
relation  to  Mr.  Holbrook? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Why,  first  I  went  to  the  assistant  to  Manager  Gen- 
eral Goodcnough  at  Hog  Island,  not  to  Mr.  Carr.  I  then  went  to  Mr. 
Carr  a  week  later. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Goodenough? 

Mr.  Freedm an.  Mr.  Goodenough  is  never  at  the  island ;  he  is  down 
at  North  Broad  Street.    I  went  to  his  assistant. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did^you  talk  to  his  assistant? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes;  I  talked  to  his  assistant  and  told  him  about 
Mr.  Holbrook.  He  says,  "Well,  possibly  the  superintendent  has 
made  a  mistake."  I  talked  to  his  assistant,  because  I  wanted  to 
see  Mr.  Carr,  and  Mr.  Carr  was  net  present,  so  I  told  it  to  his  as- 
sistant. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  tell  him  substantially  what  you  had  told 
Mr.  Lynch? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes;  I  told  him  substantially  what  I  had  told  Mr. 
Lynch  and  what  transpired. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  did  he  say  finally? 

Mr.  Freedman.  He  said  he  was  thankful  that  I  came  there;  he  ap- 

Ereciated  my  coming  there.  And  he  said,  "I  would  rather  that  Mr. 
Tolbrook  took  that  up  direct  with  Mr.  Goodenough  than  take  it  up 
with  Mr.  Carr." 

Senator  Johnson.  Whom  next  did  you  see  about  Mr.  Holbrook? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Then  I  saw  Mr.  Carr. 

Senator  Johnson.  Why  were  you  seeing  these  people  concerning 
Mr.  Holbrook? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Because  Mr.  Holbrook  was  not  on  the  island  at 
that  time. 

Senator  Johnson.  Where  was  he? 

Mr.  Freedman.  He  has  been  discharged  in  the  meantime,  and  he 
could  not  get  on  the  island,  and  I  acted  on  my  own  behalf — he 
didn't  ask  me  to  act  for  him. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  had  he  been  discharged? 

Mr.  Freedman.  He  was  discharged  before  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Carr  or 
to  Mr.  Goodenough's  assistant. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Had  he  been  discharged  when  you  spoke  to  Mr. 
Lynch  ? 

Mr.  Frekdman.  Since  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Lynch  he  was  discharged — 
not  by  Mr.  Lynch,  no;  by  his  head  of  department. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  the  reason  stated  for  his  discharge? 

Mr.  Freedman.  The  department  head  gave  him  one  reason  and  the 
department  head  gave  the  superintendent  a  different  reason. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  was  the  reason  for  his  discharge? 

Mr.  Freedman.  The  department  head  told  him  that  they  were  lay- 
ing off  men,  and  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  last  man  taken  on  he  would 
be  the  first  man  laid  off. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  then  you  interested  yourself  to  get  him 
back.    That  is  the  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes;  that  is  the  fact. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  you  went  to  these  various  people,  with  the 
idea  of  getting  him  back  to  his  work  there? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Not  to  the  work  that  he  was  doing. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  wanted  him  in  a  different  position,  that 
would  be  a  more  responsible  position? 

Mr.  Freedman.  The  one  thing  that  I  asked  for  was  that  the  man 
be  given  a  hearing.    I  couldn't  ask  them  to  take  him  back. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  got  the  idea  from  the  first  part  of  your  testi- 
mony that  you  were  interesting  yourself  in  Mr.  Holbrook  because 
Mr.  Holbrook  was  such  a  v<  ry  efficient  man. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  it  because  of  that  or  because  he  was  dis- 
charged and  you  were  trying  to  get  him  back? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No;  because  he  was  a  very  efficient  man.  Inci- 
dentally I  would  have  liked  to  see  him  get  back. 

S  nator  Johnson.  How  long  had  you  known  Mr.  Holbrook? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Only  since  he  came  to  the  yard,  about  a  week 
after  me. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  there  any  understanding  between  you  and 
Mr.  Holbrook  as  to  what  would  be  done  for  you  in  case  you  got  Mr. 
Holbrook  back? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  bargain  of  that  kind  made. 
He  said  to  me,  before  I  made  any  effort  on  his  behalf,  "  I  think  you 
are  an  intelligent  fellow,"  h>  says, " and  some  day  I  hope  to  give  you 
a  good  position."  I  made  no  bargain  with  him,  because  I  acted  with- 
out his  consent. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  he  not  familiar  with  the  fact  that  you  were 
doing  these  things  on  his  behalf? 

Mr.  Freedman.  After  I  did  them  he  was  familiar. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  beforehand? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No,  sir;  he  didn't  know  I  was  doing  them  for  him. 
He  didn't  want  m>  to. 

Senator  Johnson.  Were  you  resentful  about  his  discharge? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Not  exactly;  I  wouldn't  say  I  was  resentful;  I  was 
surprised.    I  would  naturally  be  a  little  resentful. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  such  a  resentment  now  against  these 
superiors  of  yours  at  Hog  Island  that  it  prompts  you  to  come  down 
here  and  testify? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No;  not  at  all.  I  have  no  resentment  against 
them.     I  think  they  are  sincere  men,  except  they  are  incapable. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  conic  here  at  your  own  expense? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  you  came  here  without  solicitation  from 
anybody  ? 

Mr.  Freedman.  No  solicitation  of  any  kind.  I  went  to  the  editor 
of  the  Bulletin,  because  being  a  family  man  and  being  on  expense, 
I  says  to  him,  "Would  you  pay  my  expenses  if  I  go  to  Washington 
and  testify  in  the  interests  of  the  public?"  He  says,  "Surely." 
But  I  have  not  taken  advantage  of  that,  because  I  didn't  give  them 
a  statement  before  I  came  over  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  matters  have  improved  there  re- 
cently ? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Of  course,  they  have;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
Why  shouldn't  they  be  improved  ?     The  men  are  doing  their  best. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  discharged  a  lot  of  men  there  lately? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir;  they  discharged  a  lot  of  the  minor  men. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  have  they  discharged,  do  you  think, 
within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  can  not  say  regarding  the  island  in  general,  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  mechanics  that  I  don't  know  anything  about. 
They  have  the  figures  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  as  to  that  branch  of  the  service  that  you  are 
familiar  with? 

Mr.  Freedman.  In  the  clerical  department  half  of  the  men  have 
gone ;  more  than  50  per  cent  of  them  have  gone. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  they  enough  left  to  do  the  work  with  ? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Apparently  they  have  enough  left  to  do  the  work 
with. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  before  that  they  had  twice  as  many  as  they 
needed  ? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Yes,  sir;  positively.  They  had  more  than  twice 
as  many  as  they  needed. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  what  was  the  average  pay  of  these  clerks? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Why,  the  average  pay  of  the  clerks  was  $25  a 
week.  Many  of  them  got  $29  a  week  for  the  same  work,  and  others 
Hint  $22  a  week. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  average  was  about  $25? 

Mr.  Freedman.  I  should  say  the  average  was  about  $25.  They  have 
the  exact  facts  there. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  bluntly:  Is  the  motive, 
the  controlling  motive,  of  this  testimony  which  you  have  given  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Holbrook  and  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  matter 
of  his  discharge  due  in  any  way  to  a  desire  on  your  part  to  receive 
a  favor  from  him  if  he  should  be  reinstated? 

Mr.  Freedman.  It  is  not  due  to  that.  Incidentally  he  may  favor 
me  at  some  time,  because  I  really  have  rendered  him  a  service,  but 
that  is  not  my  controlling  motive:  I  would  not  say  that.  I  felt  an 
injustice  had  been  done  that  man.  The  reason  I  acted  in  his  behalf 
was  if  I  was  discharged  I  would  do  nothing,  but  if  he  was  dis- 
charged, he  is  a  man  of  ability  and  experience,  and  they  are  supposed 
to  be  short  of  brainy  men. 

Senator  Vardaman.  So  this  statement  is  made  without  anv  bias? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Of  course;  without  any  bias. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  Either  because  of  his  mistreatment  or  your 
hope  of  reward  ? 

Mr.  Freedman.  Positively  without  any  bias. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Very  well;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Freedman. 

Senator  Phelan  has  written  me  a  letter,  forwarding  a  copy  of  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  Harry  Chandler,  of  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  correcting 
a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Gompers  in  which  he  quoted,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Baker,  of  Los  Angeles.  The  effect  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Chandler 
is  not  a  director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co. 
as  stated.     The  letter  and  telegram  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  and  telegram  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  Abid  Lands, 

February  18,  1918. 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Commerce, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Fletcher:  I  beg  to  send  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
addressed  to  Mr.  Robert  B.  Armstrong,  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  from  Mr.  Harry  Chandler,  its  publisher,  relative  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  before  your  committee  recently.  Mr.  Chandler  is 
anxious  that  his  telegram  be  inserted  in  the  proceedings  before  your  committee, 
and  I  would  respectfully  request  that  his  desire  be  complied  with. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

James  D.  Phelan. 

rCopy.] 

Ix>8  Angeles,  Cal. 
Robert  B.  Armstrong, 

National  Press  Club,  Washington,  I).  C: 

I  have  read  statement  reported  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Tom  Baker,  of  Los 
Angeles,  to  Mr.  Sampel  Gompers  concerning  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Co.  and  its  affairs,  and  introduced  in  the  report  of  the  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Committee  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Baker's  statement  that  I  am  a  director 
of  the  company  Is  incorrect.  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  management 
of  its  affairs.  I  am  turning  your  message  over  to  Mr.  Fred  Baker,  of  the  com- 
pany, who  will  undoubtedly  wire  you  as  to  other  statements  made  by  Mr.  Baker 
to  Mr.  Gompers. 

Habbt  Chandler. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.15  o'clock  j).  m.,  the  committee  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  and  at  5.30  o  clock  p.  m.  ad- 
journed until  2  o'clock  p.  m.  Friday,  February  22,  1918.) 
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FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  in 
the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcher  (chairman),  Sheppard,  Shields,  Nel- 
son. Johnson,  Sherman,  and  Vardaman. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  you,  Mr.  Manson.  Please  state 
your  full  name  and  place  of  residence. 

STATEMENT   OF   ME.    PHILIP   HANSON,    MANAGING   DIEECTOB 
PACIFIC  &  EASTERN  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  OF  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Manson.  My  name  is  Philip  Manson,  and  I  reside  in  New 
York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  or  business  now  ? 

Mr.  Manson.  I  am  in  the  steamship  business.  I  have  been  in  the 
steamship  business  for  the  past  12  years.  I  organized  the  Bermuda- 
Atlantic  Steamship  Co.  in  1908,  and  was  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  that  company  until  the  end  of  1911.  I  am  now  the  man- 
aging director  of  the  Pacific  &  Eastern  Steamship  Co.,  which  was  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  operating  a  steamship  service  between 
the  United  States  and  China. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  ships  have  you  in  operation? 

Mr.  Manson.  We  have  not  yet  begun  operations;  we  are  awaiting 
the  permission  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  enable  us  to  do  so. 

'  The  Chairman.  What  has  been  your  experience  generally,  Mr. 
Manson,  in  connection  with  shipping  and  with  ship  construction  and 
shipyards,  if  any? 

Mr.  Manson.  During  the  12  years  I  have  been  in  the  steamship 
business  I  have  been  making  a  special  study  of  ship  values  and  ship 
construction,  and  I  am  at  present  interested  in  a  project  to  establish 
shipyards  in  China.  In  the  course  of  negotiating  for  tonnage  and 
the  purchase  of  ships,  I  have  made  a  special  study  of  ship  values  and 
have  examined  a  large  number  of  different  vessels  which  have  been 
offered  for  purchase,  and  believe  that  I  have  become  quite  proficient 
in  judging  values  of  shipping. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  acquaint  yourself  with 
ship  construction ;  have  you  examined  any  yards  in  this  country  or  in 
other  countries? 

Mr.  Manson.  I  have  examined  shipyards  in  a  general  way,  going 
through  different  yards,  and  in  the  course  of  the  repair  work  that  we 
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have  had  on  our  large  ship,  the  Oceana,  which  we  operated  to  Ber- 
muda, I  became  quite  well  posted  on  that  branch  of  the  work.  The 
Oceana  was  a  14,000-ton  displacement  trans- Atlantic  liner,  which  we 
operated  between  New  York  and  Bermuda. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall,  Mr.  Manson,  when  the  legislation  look- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  a  shipping  board  and  the  ouilding  of  a 
merchant  marine  in  the  United  States  was  pending,  you  were  in  full 
sympathy  with  it  and  quite  helpful  in  collecting  data  and  material 
in  connection  with  it.  Have  you  kept  up  with  that  legislation  and 
the  work  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  operation  of  the  act,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Manson.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  my  privilege  to  submit  to  members 
of  the  administration  and  Members  of  Congress  various  data  and 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  whose  instance  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Manson.  Originally  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Southern  Com- 
mercial Congress,  who  knew  of  my  knowledge  of  those  matters  and 
asked  me  to  prepare  a  paper  on  it,  which  I  did,  and  which  was 
published  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  facts  developed  in 
these  hearings  as  to  what  is  being  done  by  the  Shipping  Board — the 
cost  of  our  ships  and  the  program  generally  ? 

Mr.  Manson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  regarding  the  cost  of  the  ships, 
if  vou  have  any  views  on  that  subject? 

ifr.  Manson.  I  would  say  that  the  whole  program,  including  the 
cost  of  the  ships,  has  been  very  ill  advised,  and  I  have  prepared  a 
statement  covering  that  rather  fully,  which,  with  your  permission, 
I  will  be  glad  to  proceed  with. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Manson.  I  advocate  that  the  Government  should  abrogate 
the  so-called  agency  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  shipyards 
now  building  at  Hog  Island,  Newark,  and  Bristol;  also  the  con- 
tracts for  the  ships  to  be  built  in  those  yards,  and  the  Government 
to  complete  the  yards  and  build  the  ships  itself.  I  also  advocate  that 
the  Government  should  immediately  investigate  contracts  in  con- 
nection with  other  yards  where  incompetence  and  worse  can  be  found 
and  abrogate  those  contracts  and  take  over  the  work.  I  hope  to 
prove  to  tne  committee  that  this  would  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
Government  and  the  American  people,  and  wTould  greatly  aid  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  Government  shipping  bill  from  the 
very  beginning  of  that  legislation.  I  believe  I  was  the  only  shipping 
man  who  favored  it  and  worked  for  its  passage. 

On  April  14,  1917,  I  submitted  to  Mr.  Denman,  then  chairman  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  and  to  Gen.  Goethals,  who  was  also  at  that  time 
with  the  Shipping  Board,  a  brief  outline  of  a  plan  for  the  construc- 
tion by  the  Government  of  a  large  fleet  of  steel  cargo  steamers  to 
complement  the  wooden-ship  program  which  Mr.  Denman  and  Gen. 
Goethals  had  just  undertaken. 

I  will  read  from  the  communication  I  sent  them : 

l  suggest  that  the  Government  erect  a  large  number  of  small  shipbuilding 
plants,  for  which  there  are  hundreds  of  excellent  sites  available,  and  build 
steel  cargo  steamers  of  4,000  to  5,000  tons  dead-weight;  the  plants  to  be 
equipped  only  for  building  hulls  and  installing  the  vessels'  motive  power,  the 
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latter  to  be  purchased  from  engine  and  boiler  builders  throughout  the  country. 
Deisel  and  semi-Delsel  engines  could  also  be  used. 

Those  shipyards,  each  with  at  least  two  building  berths,  should  not  cost  over 
$250,000  for  each  yard.  They  could  be  made  ready  quickly,  assuming  that  the 
Government  would  have  first  call  in  obtaining  equipment  for  the  yards. 

Steel  steamers  can  be  built  quicker  than  wooden  steamers,  and  cheaper  if 
the  present  exhorbitant  profits  on  material  and  construction  are  reduced,  as 
they  would  be  if  this  plan  is  carried  out.  It  should  be  possible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  turn  out  these  steamers  under  present  conditions  at  $75  a  tou  or  less, 
and  if  there  is  no  delay  in  obtaining  material  it  should  not  take  over  four 
months  from  laying  of  keel  to  trial  trip. 

A  steel  mill  has  offered  me  300,000  tons  of  ship  plates,  delivery  to  begin  within 
six  months.  Though  this  was  offered  me  as  private  business  at  prices  much 
higher  than  the  Government  will  have  to  pay,  it  shows  that  plenty  of  plates 
can  be  had. 

The  labor  problem  with  steel  hull  construction  will  be  less  difficult  than  with 
wooden  hulls.  Riveters  and  skilled  Iron  and  steel  workers  from  the  building 
and  other  trades  are  promptly  available  for  work  on  steel  ships  if  called  to 
this  work  by  the  Government ;  also,  an  unlimited  number  of  apprentices  can  be 
quickly  trained. 

The  full  cost  of  the  shipyards  could  be  readily  absorbed  In  the  cost  of  the 
vessels  built  in  them  during  the  war.  A  big  start  will  then  have  been  made 
toward  creating  an  adequate  American  merchant  marine  and  maintaining  it  on 
a  scale  worthy  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Denman  apparently  gave  no  consideration  to  my  plan,  as  I 
heard  nothing  from  him.  Gen.  Goethals  wrote  me  on  April  24  the 
following  letter: 

United  States  Shipping  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  24,  1917. 
Mr.  Philip  Manson, 

290  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  the  erection  of  a  large  number  of  small  ship- 
building plants,  to  build  cargo  steamers  of  4,000  to  5,000  tons  dead-weight 
capacity,  this  is  a  matter  that  interests  us  very  much,  but  is  one  that  we  can 
not  take  up  in  detail  until  we  find  out  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  steel 
market.  You  know  it  Is  very  hard  to  get  steel  supplies  at  the  present  time. 
However,  since  we  are  anxious  to  get  as  great  tonnage  as  possible  on  the  water 
in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time,  you  may  be  assured  the  subject  will  be 
kept  open  and  under  consideration. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  W.  Goethals. 

In  reply  I  wrote  to  Gen.  Goethals  on  April  27  the  following: 

Office  of  Philip  Manson, 
290  Broadway,  New  York.  April  27,  1911. 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  Goethals. 

United  States  Shipping  Board,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  your  letter  of  April  24,  and  I  note  your  comments  therein. 
While  it  undoubtedly  is  hard  for  private  concerns  not  affiliated  with  steel  com- 
panies to  get  steel  supplies,  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  the  Government  to  get 
all  the  steel  required  without  delay. 

Judge  Gary  is  quoted  to-day  as  saying  that  the  present  total  of  the  Govern- 
ment's steel  requirements  Is  only  between  2  per  cent  and  3  per  rent  of  mill 
capacity.  This  leaves  a  huge  margin  on  which  the  Government  can  draw  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  increased  mill  capacity.  I  am  sure  that  the  Gov- 
ernment csin  arrange  to  have  all  the  steel  required  for  shipbuilding  purposes  as 
quickly  as  the  steel  could  be  used. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Philip  Manson. 

To  this  I  received  no  reply,  but  it  appears  that  Gen.  Goethals 
then  took  the  matter  up  with  the  heads  of  the  big  steel  corporations, 
for  shortly  afterwards  he  made  a  public  speech  in  which  he  came  out 
in  favor  of  steel  ships,  and,  according  to  newspaper  reports  of  his 
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speech,  said  that  his  friends,  Judge  Gary  and  Mr.  Farreil,  had  as- 
sured him  that  they  would  supply  all  the  steel  necessary  for  building 
a  large  fleet  of  steel  ships.  Gen.  feoethals's  espousal  of  steel  ships  did 
not  take  place  until  after  he  had  received  my  plan  which  called  for 
the  ships  to  be  built  in  Government  yards  by  the  Government.  This 
plan  appears  to  have  been  squelched,  and  instead  there  was  evolved 
a  scheme  for  the  construction  of  so-called  Government  shipyards  to 
be  built  by  private  interests  with  Government  money.  I  refer  to  the 
Hog  Island,  the  Newark,  and  the  Bristol  projects.  The  price  which 
the  Government  was  to  pay  for  the  ships  to  be  built  in  these  yards 
was  to  be  about  three  times  the  price  at  which  the  ships  could  be 
built  according  to  my  plan. 

Before  the  contracts  for  these  yards  and  the  ships  to  be  built  in 
them  could  be  signed  Gen.  Goethals's  connection  with  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, which  had  in  the  meantime  been  formed,  was  severed. 
Anticipating  that  the  interests  that  desired  these  contracts  put 
through  would  get  after  the  new  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  I 
called  on  Mr.  Hurley  on  July  30,  a  few  days  after  he  took  office,  and 
cautioned  him  about  those  contracts.  At  the  same  time  I  submitted 
to  him  my  plan  for  the  Government  building  cargo  steamers  -in 
Government  yards.  Mr.  Hurley  said  he  knew  about  those  contracts 
nnd  assured  me  that  they  would  not  be  put  through. 

About  six  weeks  later  items  began  to  appear  in  the  newspapers, 
which  I  recognized  as  press-agent  propaganda,  regarding  these  so- 
called  Government  shipyards  and  the  huge  fleets  which  these  yards, 
with  the  powerful  interests  back  of  them,  would  rapidly  turn  out. 

On  September  15  I  wrote  Mr.  Hurley  as  follows — I  would  ask  the 
committee  to  note  how  accurately  was  forecast  all  the  things  that 
subsequently  developed  in  these  yards : 

Office  of  Philip  Manson, 
290  Broadimy,  New  York,  September  15,  1911. 
Hon.  Edward  N.  Hubley, 

Chairman  United  States  Shipping  Board, 

Washington,  I).  C. : 

I  consider  it  unnecessary  nnd  unwise  for  the  Government  to  contract  with  the 
American  International  Coriwration,  which  is  merely  a  holding  company,  or 
any  other  private  concerns,  for  Its  merchant  steamers,  especially  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  practically  financing  these  concerns  on  this  Government  work. 

This  work,  involving,  as  It  does,  the  expenditure  of  such  vast  sums  of  money, 
which  the  people  must  pay  by  means  of  heavy  and  burdensome  taxation,  should 
be  done  by  the  Government  itself  in  shipyards  erected  by  the  Government 
without  the  intermediation  of  such  con<*erns  as  the  American  International 
Corporation. 

If  this  work  was  done  by  the  Government  itself  and  properly  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  without  regard  to  the  machinations  of  private  inter- 
ests, the  cost  to  the  Government  should  be  no  more  than  half  what  the  present 
practice  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  involves  it  in. 

On  April  14  of  this  year  I  submitted  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
and  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  a  brief  outline  of  a  plan  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  build  a  large  fleet  of  merchant  steamers  in  its  own  shipyards. 
Yours,  very  respectfully. 

Philip  Manson. 

On  September  17  Mr.  Hurley  replied  as  follows: 

United  States  Shipping  Board, 

Washington,  September  27.  1917. 
Mr.  Philip  Manson, 

290  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Deab  Sib  :  I  have  carefully  noted  what  you  say  In  your  letter  of  September  15 
with  regard  to  the  advantages  to  obtain  by  the  construction  of  ships  in  Govern- 
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ment  shipyards.    I  am  referring  your  communication  to  Admiral  Capps,  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  for  his  consideration.    Thanking  you  for  your 
interest  in  our  program,  I  am. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Edwakd  N.  Hurley,  Chairman. 

On  September  27  Admiral  Capps  wrote  me  as  follows : 

United  States  Shipping  Board, 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
Washington,  September  27, 1917. 
Mr.  Philip  Man  son, 

290  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

MR.  PHILIP  MANSON  SUGGESTS  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MERCHANT 
VESSELS  IN  SHIPYARDS  ERECTED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Pear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  September  15,  1917,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Edward 
N.  Hurley,  chairman  United  States  Shipping  Board,  has  been  referred  to  me 
for  consideration  and  reply. 

The  flies  of  the  corporation  have  been  carefully  searched  and  your  letter  of 
April  14,  in  which  you  state  that  you  submitted  a  brief  outline  of  a  plan  for  the 
Government  to  build  a  large  fleet  of  merchant  steamers,  Is  not  to  be  found.  I 
am  therefore  unable  to  make  specific  reply  to  your  letter. 

However,  let  me  say  that  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  building  resources 
of  all  the  private  concerns  in  the  United  States  should  be  utilized  to  their  fullest 
extent  in  the  present  emergency  in  turning  out  tonnage  of  a  character  suitable 
for  our  present  needs. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  L.  Capps,  General  Manager. 


On  October  1  I  replied  to  this  letter  as  follows : 


Office  of  Philip  Manson, 
290  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y„  October  1,  2.927.   . 
Admiral  W.  L.  Capps, 

General  Manager  United  States  Shipping  Board, 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  September  27  to-day  received. 

I  inclose  copy  of  my  letter  of  April  14,  also  copies  of  other  correspondence 
bearing  on  the  matter. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  learn  that  the  same  interests  with  whom  Gen. 
Gocthals  had  been  dealing  had,  after  all,  succeeded  in  getting  their  contracts 
through  and  that  apparently  no  ships  would  be  built  by  the  Government  except 
through  the  intermediation  of  private  interests  at  an  increase  in  cost  to  the 
Government  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars,  probably  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

I  fully  agree  with  you  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  building  resources  of  all 
the  private  concerns  in  the  United  States  should  be  utilized  to  their  fullest 
extent  In  the  present  emergency  in  turning  out  tonnage  of  a  character  suitable 
for  our  present  needs,  and  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  such  a  policy  in 
my  suggestion  for  a  large  number  of  Government  owned  and  operated  ship- 
yards. The  fact  Is,  however,  that  you  have  contracted  for  the  most  of  this 
tonnage  with  concerns  that  have  little  or  no  existing  facilities  for  this  work 
and  in  many  instances  with  concerns  that  have  never  built  a  ship  before;  and 
the  Government  is  financing  these  concerns. 

Municipalities  would  vie  with  each  other  in  providing  the  Government, 
either  gratis  or  at  a  nominal  cost  or  rental,  sites  for  shipyards.  The  work  now 
being  done  by  the  Government  in  supervising  the  work  being  done  for  it  in 
privately  owned  shipyards  would  go  a  long  way  toward  the  full  and  complete 
operation  of  these  yards  if  there  were  no  private  interests  to  watch,  check  up, 
etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  practically  eliminating  labor  troubles. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Philip  Manson. 
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No  reply  having  been  received  to  that  letter  by  October  29,  I 
wrote  to  Admiral  Capps  on  that  date,  as  follows: 

Office  of  Philip  Manson, 
290  Broadway,  New  York,  October  29,  1917. 
Admiral  W.  L.  Capps, 

General  Manager  United  State*  Shipping  Board 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Washington,  1).  C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  have  not  yet  received  your  reply  or  acknowledgment  to  my 
letter  of  October  1.    I  trust  that  you  duly  received  my  letter. 

In  confirmation  of  the  statement  which  I  have  repeatedly  made  to  the 
Shipping  Board  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  that  the  Government 
could  turn  out  merchant  vessels  under  present  conditions  at  $75  per  ton  or 
less,  I  refer  you  to  to-day's  issue  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  page 
20,  under  heading  "  Shipping  Notes/'  from  which  I  quote : 

" '  Fairplay,'  London,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  price  of  the 
American  Government's  fabricated  steel  standard  ships  of  9,000  tons  each 
works  out  at  $145  per  ton  dead-weight  as  against  $75  i>er  ton  for  similar  vessels 
being  built  by  the  British  Government." 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  "  Fairplay  "  is  the  most  reliable  shipping  publica- 
tion in  the  world. 

I  trust  that  there  is  some  way  whereby  the  Government  may  save  itself  from 
the  shipbuilding  contracts  into  which  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has 
involved  it  and  which  needlessly  add  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
burdens  of  the  people  and  benefit  only  a  handful  of  contractors  and  the  financial 
gentlemen  associated  with  them. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Philip  Manson. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Manson,  right  at  that  point  with  the  price 
of  steel  fixed  at  $65  a  ton,  do  you  think  that  ships  could  have 
been  built  for  anything  approaching  $75  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Manson.  Yes,  sir;  eliminating,  of  course,  the  shipbuilders9 
profits,  and  I  think  subsequently  I,  to  a  degree,  proved  that 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  then. 

Mr.  Manson.  Admiral  Capps  replied  to  this  letter  on  November 

5,  as  follows: 

United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  November  5,  1911. 

Mr.  Philip  Manson, 

290  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

comments  on  high  prick  paid  by  emergency  fleet  corporation  fob  ships. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  noted  with  interest  your  letter  of  October  1  (with  in- 
closures)  and  your  letter  of  October  29,  in  both  of  which  you  suggest  the  advisa- 
bility of  building  vessels  in  Government  yards  instead  of  contracting  for  vessels 
under  an  agency  contract. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  great  problem  of  the  Shipping  Hoard  and  the  Fleet 
Corporation  is  now,  and  has  been,  to  obtain  the  greatest  number  of  ships  in  the 
shortest  time.  To  the  method  how  best  to  accomplish  this  object  the  board  and 
the  corporation  gave  much  study  and  consideration.  The  policy  adopted  by  the 
corporation  is  the  result,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  corporation  will  best  accom- 
plish the  object. 

Consideration  was  given  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  Government  yards, 
as  you  suggest,  but  it  was  deemed  more  advisable  and  more  expeditious,  to  em- 
ploy organizations  as  agents  of  the  corporation.  In  addition,  as  you  doubtless 
are  aware,  the  corporation  is  utilizing  existing  shipbuilding  facilities  to  the 
uttermost. 

With  the  present  prices  of  steel  ($65  for  plates  and  .$60  for  shapes)  as  fixed 
by  the  President,  and  the  present  rates  of  labor,  it  is  not  clear  how  the  prices 
at  present  paid  for  ships  can  greatly  be  reduced. 
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The  corporation  would  be  pleased  to  receive  authentic  data,  with  particulars, 

regarding  vessels  building  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  $75  per  ton  dead-weight 

capacity,  and  detailed  statement  as  to  how  such  vessels  can  be  built  in  the 

United  States  for  $75  per  ton  or  less,  as  you  state  in  your  letter  of  October  29. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  L.  Capps,  General  Manager. 

On  November  8  I  replied  to  this  letter  as  follows  : 

Office  of  Philip  Man  son, 
290  Broadway,  New  York,  November  8,  19J7. 
Admiral  W.  L.  Capps, 

General  Manager  V  nit  at  Staffs  Shipping  Board 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib  :  Your  letter  of  November  5  received.    I  reply  as  follows : 

The  results  thus  far  do  not  bear  out  your  claim  that  contracting  for  vessels 
through  agents  instead  of  the  Government  building  them  itself  will  give  us  the 
greatest  number  of  ships  in  the  shortest  time.  On  the  contrary  the  reverse  is 
true,  as  I  will  show. 

My  criticism  of  the  action  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Fleet  Corporation 
is  that  by  its  action  in  contracting  with  private  Interests  for  the  construction 
of  shipyards  and  ships  it  has  (1)  contracted  to  pay  an  extortionate  price  im- 
posing on  the  people  a  needless  burden  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  excess 
cost  for  these  shipyards  and  ships;  and  (2)  the  ships  will  be  built  less  expedi- 
tiously and  less  satisfactorily  than  if  the  Government  did  the  work  itself. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Government,  with  unlimited  funds  and  In- 
finite resources  at  its  disposal  and  with  practically  unlimited  power,  can  handle 
this  construction  work  far  better  and  more  expeditiously  than  any  private 
organization.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  whole  tendency  during  the  war 
has  been  for  the  Government  to  take  over  private  enterprises. 

If  the  Government  did  the  shipbuilding  work  itself  there  would  be  little  like- 
lihood of  labor  strikes,  and  if  strikes  did  occur  they  could  be  easily  handled  if 
the  men  were  working  directly  for  the  Government.  Appeals  to  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  men  would  not  be  answered  by  the  men  demanding  "  their  share  of  the 
swag." 

As  I  have  .stated  In  my  letter  of  October  1,  I  make  no  criticism  of  your 
utilizing  existing  shipbuilding  facilities  to  the  uttermost,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  cori>oration  has  contracted  for  comparatively  little  tonnage  with  existing 
shipyards,  because  these  yards  are  filled  with  other  work.  The  corporation's 
contracts  have  been  mostly  with  concerns  that  have  or  had  little  or  no  existing 
facilities  for  shipbuilding,  and  such  shipbuilding  facilities  as  they  may  create 
as  a  result  of  their  contracts  with  the  corporation  could  be  created  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself  far  more  expeditiously  and  satisfactorily,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  saving  in  cost  to  the  Government. 

You  ask  me  for  authentic  data,  with  particulars,  regarding  vessels  building 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  $75  per  ton  dead  weight.  If  you  will  inquire  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  able  to  obtain  for  you  the  data  and  particulars  you  ask  for.  **  Fair- 
play,"  which  is  authority  for  the  statement  I  quoted  in  my  letter  of  October 
29,  is  the  most  reliable  and  authoritative  shipping  publication  in  the  world. 

You  ask  me  for  a  detailed  statement  as  to  how  vessels  can  be  built  in 
the  United  States  for  $75  per  ton  dead  weight  or  less.  Previous  to  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war  American  shipyards  would  gladly  contract  to  build 
cargo  steamers,  one  at  a  time,  for  $45  a  ton  dead  weight.  At  this  price  the 
shipyards  figured  at  least  $15  a  ton  as  their  profit;  therefore,  the  net  cost 
before  the  war  of  building  cargo  steamers  in  American  shipyards,  one  at  a 
time,  with  the  greatly  increased  cost  for  plans,  patterns,  and  overhead  that  this 
entailed,  was  not  over  $30  a  ton  dead  weight. 

Assuming  that  the  average  of  the  combined  cost  of  labor  and  materials  has 
since  doubled  (and  It  has  not)  and  making  no  allowance  for  greatly  decreased 
cost  because  of  standardized  construction,  the  net  cost  of  ships  now  should  not 
exceed  $00  a  ton  dead  weight.  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement  I 
cite  the  fact  that  in  1015.  after  the  war  had  been  in  progress  for  more  than  a 
year,  I  was  offered  by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  of  San  Francisco,  a  9,000  ton 
steamer,  Ishei  wood  construction  and  turbine  engines,  delivery  the  earl^  ^tvtt  <& 
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1916,  for  $625,000.  This  vessel  was  being  built  by  the  Union  Iron  Works  on 
{{peculation  for  its  own  account. 

San  Francisco  is  the  costliest  labor  market  in  the  United  States,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  the  materials  for  this  vessel  had  to  be  transported  across  the  con- 
tinent, adding,  of  course,  greatly  to  its  cost.  Yet  the  price  asked  for  this  vessel 
after  the  war  had  had  its  effect  on  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  and  which 
undoubtedly  included  a  builder's  profit  of  at  least  $20  a  ton  was  less  than  $70  a 
ton  dead  weight. 

When  I  conferred  with  Chairman  Hurley  regarding  the  Government  building 
its  own  ships  in  its  own  shipyards,  I  cautioned  him  against  the  efforts  that 
were  being  made  to  put  through  these  so-called  Government  shipyard  and  ship- 
building contracts,  and  he  assured  me  that  the  contracts  would  not  be  put 
through. 

I  am  amazed  that  with  all  the  opportunities  the  Shipping  Board  and  the 
Fleet  Corporation  had  at  their  disposal  to  ascertain  the  facts  regarding  this 
shipbuilding  work  they  ha\;e  consummated  contracts  compared  with  which  all 
other  war  profiteering  pales  into  insignificance,  and  the  most  serious  result 
of  the  corporation's  inexplicable  failure  to  have  this  shipbuilding  work  done 
by  the  Government  itself  is  that  the  success  of  our  arms  may  be  seriously  im- 
paired by  the  delay  in  turning  out  the  ships. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Philip  Manson. 

On  November  12  Admiral  Capps  replied  to  that  letter  as  follows : 

United  States  Shipping  Board 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
Washington  November  It,  1911. 
Mr.  Philip  Manson, 

290  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

comments  on  high  price  paid  by  emergency  fleet  corporation  for  ships. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant  and  have  noted  its 
contents  with  much  interest. 

I  find  nothing  in  it  that  convinces  me  of  the  practicability  at  the  present 
time  of  constructing  cargo  vessels  for  $75  per  dead-weight  ton. 

If  you  feel  that  ships  can  be  built  at  or  near  that  price,  and  can  interest 
any  organization  in  so  doing,  the  corporation  will  be  only  too  glad  to  enter  into 
contract  with  you  and  will  back  your  undertaking  to  the  limit  of  its  ability. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  L.  Capps, 

General  Manager. 

I  replied  on  November  14,  as  follows: 

Office  of  Philip  Manson, 
290  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  /J,  1917. 
Admiral  W.  L.  Capps, 

General  Manager  United  States  Shipping  Board 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  November  12  received. 

Notwithstanding  that  my  communications  on  the  subject  have  been  very 
clear,  you  ignore  the  whole  point  of  my  contention,  which  is,  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  build  cargo  steamers  for  $75  or  less  per  dead- weight  ton. 

You  say  that  if  I  can  interest  any  organization  to  build  ships  at  $75  per 
ton,  the  corporation  will  enter  into  contract  with  me.  I  am  not  seeking  ship- 
building contracts ;  and  I  did  not  say,  as  your  proposal  suggests,  that  private 
concerns  would  take  contracts  at  $75  per  ton.  Why  should  they  when  they  can 
so  easily  get  double  that  price? 

I  am  willing  to  undertake  for  the  Government  the  building  of  cargo  steamers 
by  the  Government  direct,  in  shipyards  to  be  erected  by  the  Government,  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $75  per  dead-weight  ton,  this  cost  to  include  interest  and 
depreciation  on  the  shipbuilding  plant. 

Though  it  will  be  a  considerable  sacrifice  for  me  to  disassociate  myself  from 

the  companies  with  which  I  am  now  connected,  and  though  I  am  not  a  man  of 

affluence,  I  will  give  my  services  to  the  Government  gratis  in  order  that  thero 

may  be  no  suggestion  that  my  proposal  is  prompted  by  motives  of  personal  gain. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Philip  Manson. 
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Admiral  Capps  replied  on  November  22  as  follows: 

United  States  Shipping  Board 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
Washington,  November  22,  1917. 
Mr.  Philip  Manson, 

290  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Tour  letter  of  the  14th  instant  has  been  noted. 

You  reiterate  your  statement  that  ships  can  at  present  be  built  for  $75  per 
dead-weight  ton,  but  you  do  not  now,  nor  have  you  in  past  communications,  sub- 
stantiated that  statement. 

Your  offer  to  undertake,  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  to  yourself,  to  build  for 
the  Government,  in  shipyards  to  be  erected  by  the  Government,  cargo  steamers 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $75  per  dead-weight  ton  is  with  much  interest  also 
noted.  The  cost  ($75  per  dead- weight  ton)  is  to  include  interest  and  deprecia- 
tion on  the  shipbuilding  plant. 

For  the  corporation's  consideration,  and  in  order  that  it  may  have  a  solid 
basis  on  which  to  act,  will  you  not  lay  before  the  corporation  a  comprehensive 
plan  covering  this  undertaking?  This  plan  should  Include  full  details  of  the 
proposed  plants,  with  detailed  estimates  of  cost  of  plant  and  ships,  and  should 
be  in  such  form  as  to  permit  analysis  by  the  corporation.  So  far  as  practicable 
the  estimates  should  be  substantiated  by  actual  costs  at  plants  already  in  op- 
eration. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  L.  Capps,  General  Manager. 

I  replied  on  November  26,  as  follows : 

Office  of  Philip  Manson. 
290  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  26,  1917. 
Admiral  W.  L.  Capps, 

General  Manager  United  State*  Shipping  Board 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  November  22  received.  You  ask  me  to  lay  before 
the  corporation  "  a  comprehensive  plan  which  should  include  full  details  of  the 
proposed  plants  and  detailed  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  plants  and  ships  and 
to  be  in  such  form  as  to  permit  analysis  by  the  corporation,  the  estimates,  so 
far  as  practicable,  to  be  substantiated  by  actual  costs  at  plants  already  In 
operation." 

If  the  corporation  will  pay  the  cost  of  employing  a  naval  architect  and  engi- 
neer. I  will  furnish  the  comprehensive  plans  and  detailed  estimates  which  you 
ask  for ;  and  if  the  corporation  will  give  me  the  necessary  authority  to  examine 
and  analyze  the  cost  records  of  plants  already  in  operation,  I  will  substantiate 
my  figures  by  these  records. 

Although  I  have  given  much  of  my  time,  services,  and  money  in  assisting  and 
advising  members  of  the  administration  regarding  the  shipping  legislation  dur- 
ing the  two  years  it  was  fighting  its  way  through  Congress  against  all  the  sinis- 
ter forces  that  were  arrayed  against  it,  and  by  virtue  of  which  legislation  the 
Shipping  Board  and  the  Fleet  Corporation  became  existent,  and  though  I  am 
willing  to  continue  to  give  all  of  my  time  and  services  to  this  work,  as  stated 
in  my  previous  letter  to  you,  I  should  not  be  called  upon  to  personally  Incur 
the  heavy  expense  that  would  be  involved  in  employing  a  naval  architect  and 
engineer  to  prepare  the  comprehensive  plans  and  detailed  estimates  which  you 
now  ask  for. 

You  say  that  I  have  not  substantiated  my  statement  that  standardized  ships 
In  large  quantities  can  at  present  be  built  in  Government  yards,  without  profit 
to  intermediaries,  agents,  or  whatever  you  may  call  them,  for  $75  per  dead- 
weight ton. 

If  the  fact  that  Great  Britain,  with  much  less  favorable  conditions  for  ma- 
terials and  labor.  Is  at  present  building  cargo  steamers  for  $75  per  dead- 
weight ton  is  not  sufficient  substantiation  of  my  statements;  If  the  fact  that 
before  the  war  cargo  steamers  were  built  singly  in  American  yards  at  a  net  cost 
to  the  yards  of  about  $30  per  dead-weight  ton;  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
combined  cost  of  labor  and  materials  has  not  doubled  since  then  is  not  suffi- 
cient substantiation  of  my  statement,  I  doubt  if  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  you  on 
the  matter  except  possibly  by  actually  building  the  ships  in  Government  yards 
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at  the  cost  I  have  stated ;  and  that  you  are  unwilling  to  put  to  a  test,  though 
you  have  not  hesitated  to  enter  into  contracts  for  shipbuilding  at  prices  which 
everyone  in  the  shipbuilding  business  knows,  but  may  not  admit  outside  of  their 
own  intimate  circles,  to  be  extortionately  excessive. 

•  *  *  *  *  *  * 

My  attention  was  recently  called  to  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Texas  Steel 
Co.,  which  contains  a  statement  by  Col.  L.  P.  Featherstone,  president  of  that 
company,  in  which  he  shows  with  much  detail  that  "more  than  a  reasonable 
profit  can  be  secured  in  building  standardized  merchant  marine  ships  for  $100 
per  dead-weight  ton."  Tou  are  doubtless  familiar  with  this  pamphlet  and  its 
contents. 

I  also  refer  you  to  the  speech  of  Hon.  Rufus  Hardy,  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Navy  Department,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
July  14,  1917,  from  which  I  quote: 

"  Prior  to  August,  1914,  ships  were  generally  built,  so  the  testimony  showed  be- 
fore our  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  in  England  at  about  $40 
per  ton  and  in  this  country  at  from  $40  to  $C0  per  ton ;  and  the  shipbuilders  here 
professed  that  if  they  had  a  large  quantity  of  ships  to  build  they  could  do  it  at 
least,  if  the  ships  were  standardized,  as  cheaply  as  England  could.  Now,  they 
are  given  a  quantity  of  building,  and  that  in  the  main  to  be  standardized  far 
greater  than  ever  England's  shipyards  built ;  and  yet  contracts  to-day  are  being 
made  with  them  to  pay  a  price  four  times  the  English  ante  bellum  price  and 
three  times  the  American  ante  bellum   price." 

Do  you,  in  the  face  of  the  facts  and  statements  cited  in  this  letter,  still  main- 
tain that  I  have  not  substantiated  my  statement  that  standardized  ships  in 
quantities  can  at  present  be  built  in  Government  shipyards,  eliminating  private 
builders!  profits,  for  $75  per  dead-weight  ton?  If  you  do,  and  will  arrange  for 
the  corporation  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  naval  architect  and  engineer,  I  will  prove 
my  contention,  so  far  as  is  possible  to  do  so,  by  plans  and  estimates. 
Yours,   very   truly,  • 

Philip  Manson. 

On  November  28,  1917,  Admiral  Capps  replied  to  this  letter,  as 

follows : 

United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Wanhington,  November  28,  1911. 
Mr.  Philip  Manson, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  26th  instant  lias  been  received.  I  note  that  you 
still  do  not  substantiate  your  statements  that  cargo  vessels  can  be  built  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  for  $75  per  ton.^ 

Although  you  again  state  that  cargo  vessels  are  now  building  in  Great  Britain 
for  $75  per  ton,  the  corporation  has  recently  received  official  information  to 
the  effect  that  the  present  price  being  paid  in  Great  Britain  is  $110  per  dead- 
weight ton  for  cargo  vessels  and  $130  per  dead-weight  ton  for  tankers. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

W.  L.  Capps,  General  Manager. 

On  December  3  I  replied  to  that  letter  as  follows: 

Office  of  Philip  Manson, 
290  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Deeember  3,  1917. 
Admiral  W.  L.  Capps, 

General  Manager  United  States  Shipping  Board, 

Emergmey  Fleet  Corporation,  ^Ya*hingt(nl,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  November  28  received.  I  note  that  you  still  main- 
tain that  I  have  not  substantiated  my  statement  that  cargo  steamers  can  be 
built  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  ( in  Government  yards,  which  you 
omit  to  state)  at  $75  per  dead-weight  ton. 

I  can  quite  understand  your  persistence  in  maintaining  this  attitude,  other- 
wise it  would  be  difficult  to  justify  the  Fleet  Corporation's  contracts. 

I  am  willing  to  let  the  facts  as  stated  in  my  correspondence  with  you  decide 
whether  or  not  I  have  substantiated  my  statement.  In  fact,  your  own  letter  of 
November  28  goes  far  toward   substantiating  my   statement.     You   admit,  to 
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quote  from  your  letter,  "  that  the  present  price  being  paid  in  Great  Britain 
for  cargo  vessels  is  $110  per  dead-weight  ton."  This  price,  of  course,  has  refer- 
ence to  private  builders. 

I  wonder  why  you  cite  this  as  a  refutation  to  my  statement,  made  ou  the 
authority  of  that  most  responsible  shipping  publication,  "Fairplay,"  that  the 
price  of  cargo  steamers  buiit  by  the  British  Government  is  $75  per  dead-weight 
ton. 

This  is  another  instance  of  your  continued  persistence  in  ignoring  the  fact 
rhttt  my  contention  is  based  solely  and  absolutely  on  the  shipbuilding  being 
done  by  the  Government  in  Government  yards. 

If  private  builders  in  Great  Britain  will  build  cargo  steamers  for  $110  per 
dead-weight  ton.  which  price,  of  course,  includes  a  profit  to  them,  and  with 
steel  at  a  higher  cost  to  them  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
self-evident  that  in  the  large  quantities  that  the  standardized  ships  are  being 
built  here,  if  built  in  Government  yards  by  the  Government,  with  restricted 
prices  for  steel,  the  ships  can  be  built  here  at  much  less  than  $110  per  dead- 
weight ton,  the  only  question  being  how  much  less ;  I  say  they  can  be  built  at 
$75  or  even  less  per  dead-weight  ton,  and  I  have  submitted  sufficient  proof  of 
this  to  satisfy  any  open-mined  person. 

Regardless  of  the  foregoing,  I  ask  you,  If  "  the  present  price  being  paid  for 
cargo  steamers  in  Great  Britain  is  $110  per  dead-weight  ton,"  why  has  the 
Fleet  Corporation  contracted  to  pay  $150  and  higher  per  dead-weight  ton  for 
similar  vessels,  and  this  with  concerns  that  are  being  entirely  financed  by  the 
Fleet  Corporation,  and  which  do  not  assume  any  financial  risk  or  burden  in 
connection  with  these  contracts? 

The  excess  cost  to  the  Government,  totaling  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
by  reason  of  the  Fleet  Con>oration*s  failure  to  have  the  ships  built  by  the 
Government  itself  in  Government  yards  is  secondary  to  the  great  injury  done 
to  the  country  and  to  our  allies  because  of  the  delay  in  getting  out  this  ton- 
nage, which  delay  would  have  been  obviated  if  the  Government  with  its  un- 
limited powers  was  itself  doing  this  shipbuilding  work  in  its  own  yards. 

My  plan  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  large  number  of  comparatively 
small  shipyards  throughout  the  country,  which  would  have  been  far  more 
resultful  and  far  less  difficult  to  operate  than  a  few  huge  yards,  with  their 
problem  of  obtaining  labor  in  large  volume  from  a  single  community  and 
housing  this  labor  after  obtaining  it.  In  Government-operated  yards  the 
problem  of  obtaining  labor  could  be  made  no  more  difficult  than  obtaining 
men  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

Private  greed  and  the  relentless  opposition  and  fear  of  certain  private  inter- 
ests to  permit  the  Government  to  do  this  or  any  other  work  that  would  inter- 
fere with  their  interests  is  responsible  for  the  huge  financial  burden  that 
has  unnecessarily  been  placed  on  the  country,  and  the  delay  In  turning  out  the 
ships,  and  all  the  far-reaching  and  serious  consequences  that  have  resulted 
and  will  result  therefrom;  all  of  which  is  due  to  a  lack  of  courage  and 
perspicacity  •  on  the  part  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Fleet  Corporation  In 
dealing  with  these  Interests. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Philip  Manson. 

It  appears  that  Admiral  Capps's  connection  with  the  Shipping 
Board  terminated  shortly  after  that  letter  was  sent  him.  On  Decem- 
ber 15, 1  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  G.  S.  Radford,  manager,  contract 
division  of  the  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  which 
I  will  read  to  you : 

United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
Washington,  December  15,  1917. 
Mr.  Philip  Manson. 

290  Broadway,  Neir  York  City 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  3d  Instant,  addressed  to  the  former  general 
manager,  has  been  referred  to  this  office  for  reply. 

Your  statements  relative  to  building  in  a  large  number  of  small  Government 
yards  have  been  noted.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  practical  objection 
to  such  a  plan  has  been  the  very  serious  burden  it  would  Impose  on  a  central- 
ized organization  to  obtain  a  suilicient  staff  of  men  qualified  to  handle  such 
enterprises  and  to  do  this  in  the  very  limited  time  available. 
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In  so  far  as  the  question  of  cost  under  existing  contracts  is  concerned,  your 
attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  it  would  appear  that  the  excess  profits 
and  war  taxes  generally  will  take  away  at  least  two-thirds  of  any  profits 
under  these  contracts. 

I  trust  that  the  above  answers  your  letter. 

Very  truly,  yours,  G.  S.  Radford, 

Manager,  Contract  Division. 

Before  reading  to  you  my  answer  to  Mr.  Radford's  letter,  permit 
me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  another  official  of  the  Fleet 
Corporation  recently  appeared  before  this  committee  and  made  a 
plea  that  the  steel-ship  builders  be  exempted  from  the  excess  profits 
and  war  taxes,  and  Mr.  Radf ord  cites  these  taxes  as  an  offset  to  the 
shipbuilders'  high  profits. 

On  December  191  replied  to  Mr.  Radford,  as  follows: 

Office  of  Philip  Manson, 
290  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y„  December  19, 1917. 
Mr.  G.  S.  Radford, 

Manager,   Contract  Division,    United   States   Shipping  Board   Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Sib  :  Your  letter  dated  December  15  to-day  received. 

You  say  that  the  practical  objection  to  building  merchantmen  in  numerous 
Government  shipyards  is  the  burden  it  would  impose  on  a  centralized  organiza- 
tion to  obtain  a  sufficient  staff  of  men  qualified  to  handle  such  enterprises  in 
the  limited  time  available. 

I  maintain  that  it  would  be  very  much  easier  for  a  centralized  Government 
organization  to  obtain  a  sufficient  staff  of  qualified  men  for  this  work  than  it 
has  been  for  the  private  concerns  with  which  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
has  made  contracts.  In  fact,  the  work  now  being  done  by  the  Government  in 
supervising  and  checking  up  the  work  of  the  private  contractors  through  whom 
the  Fleet  Corporation  is  building  its  ships  would  go  far  toward  the  full  and 
complete  operation  of  the  private  yards  in  which  the  ships  are  being  built 

I  have  covered  this  point  very  fully  in  my  letters  to  the  former  general 
manager  of  the  Fleet  Corporation,  and  I  suggest  that  you  get  the  file  of  this 
correspondence  and  carefully  read  it 

As  to  your  endeavor  to  justify  the  high  prices  at  which  the  Fleet  Corporation 
has  contracted  for  ships  by  saying  that  two-thirds  of  the  profits  under  these 
contracts  will  be  taken  away  by  excess-profits  and  war  taxes,  this  is  the  most 
amazing  statement  yet  made  in  the  series  of  weak  and  evasive  replies  to  my 
several  communications  on  the  subject.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  your  argu- 
ment to  expose  its  inadequacy  as  a  defense  to  the  excessive  prices  at  which  the 
Fleet  Corporation  contracted  for  its  tonnage. 

* 

Senator  Nelson.  In  other  words — you  did  not  put  this  in  it — the 
Government  in  that  case  would  simply  be  advancing  them  money  to 
pay  these  taxes  with,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Manson.  It  might  work  out  that  way,  except 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Government  in  that  case  would  simply  be 
advancing  them  money  to  pay  these  taxes  and  excess  profits? 

Mr.  Manson.  Except  that  I  think  that  the  gentlemen  while  they 
had  control  of  the  money  would  in  some  way,  by  bookkeeping,  etc., 
manage  to  reduce  the  volume  of  excess  profits  that  would  go  back  to 
the  Government. 

To  conclude  my  letter : 

Your  letter  does  not  answer  mine.  I  am  seeking  no  written  answer  to  my 
letters.  The  only  worth-while  answer  you  can  make  is  to  put  in  effect  my 
suggestion  that  the  Fleet  Corporation  arrange  for  the  building  of  its  vessels 
in  Government  yards  without  the  intermediation  of  private  agencies,  thereby 
doing  away  with  (1)  delays  due  to  labor  troubles:  (2)  delays  due  to  labor 
shortage;  (3)  difliculty  of  housing  labor;  (4)  unnecessary  excessive  costs  to 
the  Government:  and  the  serious  consequences  that  have  resulted  and  will 
result  from  these  delays,  and  the  burden  of  taxation  resulting  from  the  exces- 
sive costs  to  the  Government. 
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It  is  very  strange  that  my  suggestion,  which  has  had  the  approval  of  prac- 
tical shipbuilders  and  engineers,  and  which  has  withstood  every  counter- 
argument of  the  officials  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Fleet  Corporation, 
should  not  have  been  put  to  a  test  when  such  a  test  could  have  resulted  in  no 
possible  harm  (except  to  those  who  are  profiting  hugely  from  Government 
shipbuilding  contracts),  and  might  have  resulted  in  Incalculable  benefit  to  the 
country  and  to  the  allied  cause  and  have  done  away  with  most  if  not  all  of 
the  present  criticism  against  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Fleet  Corporation. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Philip  Manson. 

I  would  just  make  a  few  more  observations,  based  on  the  testimony 
that  has  been  given  here  before  this  committee.  Admiral  Bowles 
testified  that  much  depends  on  honesty  in  construction.  This  goes 
without  saying,  but  if  the  Government  was  doing  its  own  work 
there  would  be  no  question  of  the  Government  doing  dishonest  work 
for  itself. 

If  the  Government  was  itself  doing  this  shipbuilding  work  there 
would  not  be  the  present  duplication  of  highly  trained  experts,  one 
set  working  for  the  private  builders  and  another  acting  as  inspectors 
for  the  Government. 

If  the  Government  was  itself  doing;  this  shipbuilding  work  in  its 
own  yards  it  could  do  away  with  the  evil  caused  by  shipworkers 
changing  from  yard  to  yard,  or  being  weaned  from  one  yard  by 
another  yard.  The  testimony  shows  that  the  shipbuilding  work  has 
been  greatly  retarded  because  of  these  practices. 

If  the  shipbuilding  work  was  being  done  in  numerous  small  yards 
properly  distributed  it  would  have  obviated  the  housing  question  and 
the  bad  distribution  of  labor. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  if  we  had  these  small  yards  you  contem- 
plated we  might  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  providing  housing? 

Mr.  Manson.  Absolutely,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Radford  makes  the  point  that  it  would  be 
necessarv  to  have  some  organization  for  the  Government  to  go  into 
it,  and  that  the  time  it  would  take  to  work  up  that  organization  would 
delay  the  construction  by  the  Government.  What  do  you  think 
about  that? 

Mr.  Manson.  I  believe  there  is  no  merit  in  that  argument.  The 
Government  could  have  commanded  the  services  of  these  very  men 
or  better  men  than  these  private  organizations  have  commanded,  and 
who  would  gladly  have  given  their  services  without  any  question  of 
huge  pay.  I  know  personally  numerous  men,  highly  qualified  ship 
consulting  engineers,  architects,  etc.,  who  would  have  been  glad  to  do 
so,  and  there  is  now  in  the  service  of  the  Government  a  large  staff  of 
these  men.  My  plan  was  to  establish  small  yards  and  put  one  of 
these  qualified  engineers  or  naval  architects  in  charge  of  each  yard, 
which  he  could  administer  and  engage  his  own  assistants.  These 
yards  would  probably  not  employ  over  800  or  1,000  men. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  would  be  the  capacity  of  such  a  yard? 

Mr.  Manson.   About  two  ships. 

Senator  Nelson.   That  is,  two  ways? 

Mr.  Manson.  That  is.  two  ways  at  a  time.  And  where  the  facili- 
ties were  particularly  favorable  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  labor, 
maybe  four  ways,  and,  in  certain  cases,  six  ways. 

I  know  that  a  ship,  efficiently  handled,  can  be  built  and  launched, 
complete,  in  four  or  five  months,  and  that  does  not  provide  for 
working  24  hours  a  day ;  it  might  provide  working  two  shifts. 
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I  went  to  China  in  1915,  and  passing  through  San  Francisco  I 
called  at  the  Union  Iron  works.  They  had  absolutely  nothing 
under  construction  at  a  certain  place  in  their  works.  I  returned 
from  China  four  months  later,  and  where  there  was  nothing  four 
months  previously  they  had  a  ship  almost  ready  for  launching. 

Senator  Nelson.   Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Manson.  At  San  Francisco — a  9,000-ton  ship. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Hog  Island  contract! 

Mr.  Manson.  I  have  read  the  contract  as  it  appeared  in  the  record. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  know  in  a  general  way  the  conditions 
and  terms  of  it? 

Mr.  Manson.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Suppose  you  were  in  charge  of  that  yard;  sup- 
pose the  Government  had  furnished  that  yard  to  you  as  it  is  to  fur- 
nish it  to  this  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  What  could 
you  have  built  with  the  Government  paying  all  the  money,  getting 
the  materials,  and  paying  all  the  help — what  could  you  have  built 
the  ships  for? 

Mr.  Manson.  I  have  maintained  that  the  ships  could  have  been 
built  at  not  to  exceed  $75  per  dead-weight  ton. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  the  present  price  of  steel  ? 

Mr.  Manson.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  at  the  present  wages? 

Mr.  Manson.  And  at  the  wages  that  existed  at  that  time.  I  do  not 
know  just  what  change  has  been  made  since  that  contract  was  let,  in 
wages,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  change  in  that  regard  would  have 
very  greatly  increased  over  the  margin  which  I  have  allowed  myself, 
because  I  maintain  they  can  be  built  at  less  than  $75  per  ton;  and, 
furthermore,  I  would  not  have  undertaken  an  enterprise  of  the  scope 
and  magnitude  they  did.  I  think  that  by  the  very  size  of  what  they 
have  attempted  they  have  made  it  utterly  inefficient  and  difficult  to 
handle. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  that  because  of  the  immensity 
of  the  plant,  the  greatness  of  this,  that  progress  has  been  retarded 
and  delayed? 

Mr.  Manson.  That  is  precisely  what  I  mean  to  say.  And  then  the 
query  might  occur,  Why  did  these  expert  gentlemen  do  a  thing 
which  should  have  been  so  perfectly  obvious  to  them?  My  opinion 
is  that  they  were  out  for  a  contract  as  big  as  it  could  be  made,  regard- 
less of  results.  Their  object  was  to  make  the  hughest  contract  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  put  through. 

Senator  Nelson.  Your  theory,  then,  is  that  the  small  ship  plant  of 
four  to  six  shipways  would  have  enabled  them  to  get  ready  and  in 
operation  much  faster  than  they  have  succeeded  in  these  big  ways? 

Mr.  Manson.  It  would  have  been  only  a  matter  of  days.  A  ship- 
yard, after  all,  is  a  very  simple  undertaking  if  it  is  small  enoiign. 
V ou  lay  your  ways  and  you  build  on  the  outside,  and  you  have  your 
necessary  shops  which  can  be  put  up  very  quickly,  especially  if  they 
are  built  of  a  temporary  nature  to  begin  with,  sheds,  etc.,  based  on 
the  fabricated  ship. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  your  idea  of  a  fabricated  ship  as  com- 
pared with  a  ship  constructed  by  the  old  method  ? 

Mr.  Manson.  There  is  no  question  that  the  old  style,  made  to 
order,  is  a  better  ship.     But  there  \s  a\so,  u\  \\\\  m\\\d*  uo  doubt  that 
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the  fabricated  ship  can  be  made  a  very  serviceable  vessel, and  woujd 
compensate  for  any  difference  in  merit  by  being  built  quicker  awl 
cheaper.  How  quick  you  could  build  the  oJbi- type  ship*  with  all  jfe 
raade-to-order  features,  is  shown  by  the  records  in  toe  shipy  wds. 
.As  I  have  stated,  the  Union  Iron  Works  turnediout^tewerg  in  &  very 
few  months  by  the  old  system  of  ehipbufldiijg. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  h|U*.lWB;  ip 
existence,  almost  a  vear,  not^quite-  :j  y.    j.tt#  i  .•.-.-•,■ !>  .«K 

Mr.  Manson.  I  think  it  was  organized  some  time  in  Aprils  ,.  j; 

Senator  Nelson.  In  April  of  last  year  $    ,,«'       ,.  ,/  -i. ,.»;■,. ■■'-*. 

Mr.  Manson.  Yes,  sir.  *...,..  .:f..lp.-» 

Senator  Nelson.  And  t^hese  big  ag^n^y  contract^,  as  we  c#il  tfiem, 
with  the  submarine  company,  the  international jCorpprMionanci the 
Merchants  at  Bristol,  were  all  made  last  September  $ .  , ;     . .  >       , : ,  r  r 

Mr.  Manson.  Well,  they  were  signed  last  September.;  .  .j:  t{ 
;    Heuqtor  Nelson.  That  js  what  I  mean,  $hfrp,  were  cc^apletedfc  i 

Mr.  Manson.  Yes,  sir.  Mi  jM/-  •?:. '..'-....A  ••:»-. 

.Senator  Nelson.  They,  were  all  the  tim$  negotiating,  then  from 
April  until  September  before  they  made^  any  of  those,  OPntractsl  [  i; 

Mr.  Manson.  Yes,  sir.  .--:-.! -T -.*-.*- 5 : . i .  : :. ,  ..»••:■}  ,•».-. 

-  Senator  Nelson^  Was  not  that  ^umecegsjary  delay?.  M  /  ..      i§;,> 

Mr.  Mansok.  The  delay,  as  we  tknow^rwas  due  .$q  the-  fact  thflt 
Chairman  Denman  refused  to  approve  the  contracts  that  <*en.  Gflft- 
thaJs  was  endeavoring  to  put  taught  A^^itkern  there- appear*  to 
have  been  a  delay  of  two  months  after  the  eontracte  wpre  turned,  ow 
to  Admiral  Capps.  I  criticize  the  making  of,  the  contracts  at  *]}, 
but  if  thev  were  turning  out  the  work  expeditiously,  thefy  we  might 
criticize  tne  fact  that  they  were. held  up  jmd  were  not  enabled  to  her 
gin  work,  sooner.  .,.;.,.       .-if 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  been  down  to  Hog  Island  ttt  any  time 
to  see  how  they  have  been  operating?   ;•-.<«;!   ./     :.-.  /  :   ' 

Mr.  Manson.  No.  I  only  kn<>w;  from  what  I  have  read  in:  the 
testimony  taken  here.  ...    j '...-,      ■/    -\ 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think,  Mr-  Maneon,  that  it  ta  Utterly 
impossible  to  manufacture  ships  rapidly  and  economically  by  putting 
in  the  enormous  number  of  ways  that  thfey  are  attempting  to  do  at 
Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Manson.  My  answer  to  that  is  this:  If  you  create  a  ship- 
yard and  expand  it  over  a  period  of  years*  atod  in  that  Way 
acquire  your  efficient  organisation,  then v  your  very  large  shipyard  i|3 
probably  to  a  degree  more  efficient  than  a  small  yard. .  But  it  iis  quite 
impossible,  and  results  have  proved  that,  I  think,  to  create  a  huge 
shipbuilding  enterprise  like  that  by  a  wave  of  the  wand,  so  to  speak, 
overnight.  Therefore,  inasmuch  as  these  yards  had  to  be  created 
from  nothing,  to  my  mind  the  only  practical  and  the  most  efficient 
way  to  have  done  that  would  have  been  to  have  created  numerous 
small  units,  and  then  the  inefficiency,  if  there  was  any,  would  be 
small  and  confined  to  a  particular  yard,  or  a  few  yards. 

The  Chairman.  But,  even  if  you  had  contempleted  a  big  scheme 
which  might  eventually  work  up  to  50  ways*  j^ou  would  not  under- 
take to  put  down  all  of  the  50  ways  the  first  thing,  would  you? 

Mr.  Manson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  build  to  that;  you  would  build,  issax. 
or  five  or  six  or  a  dozen  ways  and  utilize  them  otvd  Wvew  *Xtec««^»^ 
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if  your  organization  was  in  good  shape  and  everything  working  well, 
you  would  go  on  with  more  ways  until  you  probably  got  up  to  50,  but 
that  would  take  time,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Manson.  Exactly. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  examined  the  testimony  and  have  you 
come  to  the  conclusion  how  much  we  are  likely  to  lose  on  that  Hog 
Island  contract? 

Mr.  Manson.  I  am  unable  to  give  any  testimony  on  that  point  at 
this  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  looked  at  that  salary  list  of  overhead 
employees? 

Mr.  Manson.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  noted  that 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  here  to  the  salaries. 
Here  is  Goodenough,  whose  salary  is  given  here  as  $2,083.33  a  month. 
He  appears  to  have  got  before  working  for  the  Government  a  salary 
of  $1,500  a  months  What  have  you  to  say  about  that  salary,  if  you 
are  familiar  with  it? 

Mr.  Manson.  I  would  say  the  salary  was  very  excessive.  I  have 
also  noted  that  a  great  many  of  the  heads  in  that  published  list  are 
not  practical  shipbuilders. 

Senator  Nelson.  Here  is  the  dredging  engineer — $1,000  a  month. 
He  was  earning,  before  he  went  there,  $833.33.  What  do  you  say 
about  that? 

Mr.  Manson.  I  would  say  that  that  salary  was  excessive.    It  may 

Euide  you  somewhat  to  get  a  fair  basis  of  what  the  salaries  should 
ave  been  on  a  liberal  basis  when  I  tell  you  that  the  usual  fee  in 
retaining  the  most  competent  marine  engineers  and  naval  architects,, 
men  of  the  first  rank,  is  $25  a  day  when  transiently  employed  and  a 
considerably  lower  basis  of  pay  when  employed  ior  a  considerable 
period  ot  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Transient  employment  would  be  $25  a  day  and 
permanent  employment  less  than  that? 

Mr.  Manson.  That  is,  employment  covering  any  substantial  period, 
even  if  it  was  not  for  the  year. 

Senator  Nelson.  Here  is  a  consulting  engineer.  He  was  making 
$416.67  a  month  before.  He  is  getting  now  $1,125  a  month.  That 
means  he  did  not  have  to  stay  on  the  job;  he  is  simply  consulted. 
Do  you  not  think  that  is  exorbitant? 

Mr.  Manson.  I  consider  that  salary  exorbitant,  but  when  you  em- 
ploy a  consulting  engineer,  as  it  would  appear  he  was  employed, 
they  do  generally  stay  on  tne  job,  or  should  stay  on  the  job,  during 
the  time  they  were  employed. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  think  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a  con- 
sulting engineer  before  they  had  got  the  foundation  laid  so  that 
they  put  any  ships  on  the  ways,  while  they  were  simply  erecting  the 
plant,  putting  in  the  piles,  grading  up  the  yard,  and  doing  all  that? 

Mr.  Manson.  A  competent  consulting  engineer  would  be  capable 
of  acting  in  connection  with  the  ship-plant  work  as  well  as  the  ship- 
building work. 

Senator  Nelson.  Here  is  the  transportation  manager.  His  salary 
previously  was  $550,  and  now  he  is  getting  from  the  board  $1,250  a 
month.    What  do  you  think  about  that? 
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Mr.  Manson.  I  know  transportation  men,  qualified  for  that  posi- 
tion, employed  by  railroads,  who  are  as  efficient  as  it  is  possible  to  be 
in  that  work  who  are  getting  $175  per  month. 

Senator  Nelson.  This  is  f  1,250  a  month.  Then,  if  you  had  small 
yards  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  publicity  agents,  would  it,  to 
publish  the  operations  of  the  yard? 

Mr.  Manson.  It  certainly  would  not,  and  I  consider  this  whole 
publicity  business  as  one  of  the  worst  evils  in  connection  with  the 
Shipping  Board  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  these  figures  here: 
Mr.  Hunt,  publicity  assistant,  $666.66^  a  month,  and  D.  T.  Pierce, 
publicity  manager,  $833.33,  and  publicity  assistant,  $500  a  month — 
another  man — three  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  include  other  office  force,  office 
rent,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. ^  Those  are  just  the  chiefs. 

Senator  Nelson.  No.  There  is  $2,700 — outside  of  the  typewriters 
and  stenographers  and  office  room,  and  all  that — which  is  paid  to 
those  three  publicity  agents  a  month.  What  do  you  think  of  that 
expense?  Would  you  nave  had  that  in  a  yard  if  you  had  small 
yards? 

Mr.  Manson.  I  would  not  have  ever  dreamt  of  having  publicity 
men  connected  with  an  enterprise  of  that  sort.  I  was  in  the  news- 
paper business  previous  to  my  steamship  connection,  and  I  know 
that  the  newspapers  are  only  too  glad  to  print  everything  of  a  legiti- 
mate news  value,  and  so  the  aid  of  any  publicity  agents  would  be 

unnecessary. 

Senator  Nelson.  Here  is  another  I  want  to  call  your  attention  co: 
J.  D.  Andrews,  assistant  works  manager,  $1,000  a  month.  What  do 
you  think  of  that? 

Mr.  Manson.  I  think  that  is  unduly  high. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  are  a  good  many  other  bonanzas  in  this 
list.  Here  is  the  superintendent  of  ship  assembling.  There  have 
not  been  any  ships  to  assemble  so  far.  Assembling  means  getting 
the  fabricated  stuff  together.  There  has  not  been  any  assembling 
yet,  still  he  is  there  being  paid  $1,000  a  month.  What  do  vou  think 
of  that? 

Mr.  Manson.  I  consider  that  unduly  high. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  assistant  works  manager,  which  I  also  call 
your  attention  to,  who  receives  $1,000  a  month,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Harris.    What  do  you  think  of  that? 

Mr.  Manson.  I  consider  that  too  high. 

Senator  Nelson.  Here  is  another  position;  manufacturing  manager 
ship  construction,  $1,250  a  month.     How  does  that  strike  you? 

Mr.  Manson.  As  very  high. 

Senator  Nelson.  Here  is  another  one  which  makes  me  almost 
blush  to  think  how  small  it  is  compared  to  the  others — office  man- 
ager at  Hog  Island,  $200  a  month  only. 

Mr.  Manson.  That  might  be  a  reasonable  salary. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  suppose  that  is  because  he  was  kept  too  near 
the  "hogs."  [Laughter.]  Here  is  the  manager  of  employment, 
that  is,  the  hiring  of  the  help,  at  $1,000  a  month.  What  do  vou 
think  of  that? 
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Mr.  Manson.  I  can  not  recpncjle  that  salary  wfth  ^/W^fV  of 

Senator  N*:lson.  Here  is  jnanager  of  Debasing,  ($1,Q00  *  W#t& 
What  do  you  t^njj  of  that  t . '  WflLafc  would  a  fcjg  e^fubu$W^ipf}y « 
Wbiild  they  p^y  $l>0p0  a  moniji  fa  a  purchasing  agent?, . ,,  • ; ">  j , ,  i;  / 
1  Mr.  Man*on.  A  purchasing  ageing;  when,  very  ^ffiuy^^ipm ;^^ 
%ny  salary  that  he  ys  giyen^.bui  W$t  x>f  the,  pu|-clj^iflg|ior»^iis 
work ,  appears  fp  hayeheen  9ix  Government  iixed  prjpes,  and;$  ;4? 
riot  bee  where  great  ability  would  be  required.;,  ...  ,v  i;i-;*;  ^iiiuiiiii^ 
Senator  Nelson.  There  is  np  bartering  about  pi^p^; jtll  l^e  ?«6uld 
hp,y6  to  <k>  woul#  be  tp  order,.      ^  .     .  .,     !..'._    .  ,, )}    ,|/ 

''  Mr.  Manson.  Order  the  goods.  .  .\  ;,  !:iJ1j 

Senator  Nelson.  No  negotiation  about  figures?  ..-  '  '  ,,.',,   .',...'«.■..••■ 
Mr.  Manson.  No.  . ,  ,. —  »    ,.n 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  was ;  his  vocation  bef orer  thai  f . , , ,    ,  , :  rj 
The  Chairman.  It  says  15  yeai-s  witji  £>tone  &/Webpter>  general 

SuJrchasitig  agent  since  1910-   recently  in  charge  pf,  ^ntpnm^t 
.     lVisioh.        t     ";  .  '         .  '.'".'  .....  ■.'_.;     f  '.':,:,::  -,..j{] 

;   Senator  Nelson.  He  was  ge^jjpg  $816  a  mpnth  bef  ore;  he  caxne.and 
ilow  $1,000!     Here  is  another  jewel:  Structural  engineer,  $!,&$..  p, 

month.    What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  ;.  />...;  <\?    ,i/ 

•  Mr.  Man  son.  I  '.consider  that,  salary  too  higfy.  «.,',  ':..,;„,.,,„.,,,„,, 
'  Senator  Nelson^  And  hpre  is,  manager  of  hull .  f ^]brica,tipj^4  ^tay 
have  not  commenced  fabricating  any  frulls  here  yet,  and  the  fjab^pfr 
tiori  is  done  outside  the  yards;  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  deme  in  mp 
yard.  The  fabrication  for  this  shipbuilding  plant  is  assu^$4  t&.fW 
done  elsewhere,  is  it  not?    ..       .  .    .     ,.  .; ;     ,  .   . .  /    ,,..,  ...  .^ 

Mr.  Manson.  Yes,  sir ;  most  of  the  fabricating  work  would  be  c^on? 
outside  the  yards. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  gets  $1,250  a  month,  and  he  got  $5)W>  before. 
Have  you  studied  over  mis  list  of  wages  i 

The  Chairman.  In  that  he  was"  formerly  employed  as  sales  man- 
ager of  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.  .,. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  was  lie  paid  there? 

Senator  Nelson.  And  what  was  the  name?  ,  , 

The  Chairman.  Gillette,  manager  of  hull  fabrication,  $1,250.  :H£ 
was  formerly  sales  manager. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  yes.  It  says  plus  interest  in  busineas;  came 
at  a  "  distinct  sacrifice.'*  You  know  a  good  many  of  these  fellpwa 
who  now  get  big  wages  there  came  at  a  sacrifice— that  is,  they:  claim 
they  did. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Does  it  say  u  distinct  sacrifice " :  is  that  the 
language  there  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.     This  was  one  of  the  sacrifices. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  they  use  the  language  "  distinct  sacrifice  " 

there  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  sure. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  "  dis  "  ought  to  be  scratched  off. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  was  getting  $500  before  he  came  as  a  "  dis- 
tinct sacrifice." 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  would  be  well  to  strike  out  the  "  dis,"  would 
it  not?     [Laughter.] 
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The  Chairman.  Hoe  is  sales  manager  of  a  steel  and  manu'factur- 

■  ing  concern.  'Would   a  sales  manager  of  such   a  plant  huve  any 

peculiar  qualifications  for  being  a  manager  of  fabrication  of  ships? 

Mr.  Manson.  1  would  not  think  so.  He  would  probftulj  have 
qualifications  in  regard  to  fabricating  ste^l  and  he  might,  working 
jointly  w'ith  the  marine  engineer,  apply  the  fabricating  process  to 
marine  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  wish  you  would  take  this  volume  5  of  the  record 
ofithe  hearings  and  go  over  the  list  there  beginning  at  page  14  Hi  and 
prepare  us1  a  statement  of  employees,  and  specify  whom  you  thins 
Were  necessary  and  who  unnecessary  and  point  out  where  you  think 
the  Wages  were  exorbitant.  Take  some  time  to  go  ox_er  it  and  do  it, 
leisurely.  State  whether  there  are  any  more  men  in  that  forge  than 
is  necessary  Under  these  circumstances,  and  also  indicate  in  what  cases 
tfce  wages  were  -excessive.  ,"'1  ",w"11' 

•THrl'MANBOKV  'You1  dsftr,me'lfi6'  prepaid  nn  analysis  of  this  pay  roll. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  do  that,  because  1  do  not' know 
j«few4iatpV6gTa'm  they  Md  M  fHirid%  connection  with  this  list  of 
men  in  the  pay  roll.  I  could  prepare  a^  suggested  pay  roll  to  cover  a 
^wAtf'yferd.'-'    ''■■«' ;-'*i  <•'■  -wi,.u'.i  '■  i  tu. 

The  Chairman.  Such  as  you  would  have  advised? 

Mr.  Manson.  Such  as  I  would  have  recommended.  I  can  go  over 
this  List  and  make  general  suggestions  as  to  the  excessiveness  or 
reasonableness  of  the  salaries  indicated,  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  ask  you  to  do  that,  and  send  it  down 
and  we  will  put  it  in  the  record  as  a  part  of  your  testimony. 

One  objection  that  Admiral  Bowles  had  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  Government  might  have  gone  on  and  built  these  ships  was,  as  I 
recall,  that  it  would  have  taken  the  Government's  force  out  of  the 
office  here.  For  instance,  he  himself  could  not  have  attended  to  the 
work  here  and  at  the  same  time  built  ships.  What  do  you  say  as  to 
that  objection  to  the  Government's  taking  the  work? 

Mr.  Manson.  I  do  not  think  that  objection  is  well  taken,  because 
I  would  not  have  interfered  with  the  organization  required  by  the 
Fleet  Corporation  here  in  Washington  at  all.  That  would  have  been 
as  complete  as  the  circumstances  required,  and  we  would  have  had 
available  the  men  who  are  now  being  duplicated  at  these  plants  as 
inspectors,  the  plants  now  not  only  having  the  Government  inspec- 
tors but  similar  skilled  engineers  and  superintendents  who  arc  work- 
ing directly  for  the  private  contractors. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  gotten  a  sufficient 
force  of  experts  in  each  yard  to  have  carried  on  the  shipbuilding 
program  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Shipping  Board  has  arranged  it 
now — that  is,  built  as  many  ships  and  as  quickly  as  they  propose? 

Mr.  Manson.  Yes,  sir;  without  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say,  Mr.  Manson,  in  your  opin- 
ion, with  regard  to  the  placing  of  these  Government  yards  as  they 
are  placed  now — three  Government  yards  within  a  radius  of  50  miles 
of  each  other! 

Mr.  Manson.  I  consider  that  a  mistake.  It  obviously  causes  a 
congestion  on  the  trunk  lines  that  feed  that  section  and  also  makes 
labor  conditions  very  difficult. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  conditions  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  country,  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  and  the 
facilities  in  that  region? 

Mr.  Manson.  I  am  somewhat  acquainted  with  conditions  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jacksonville. 

The  Chairman.  And  whether  or  not  the  conditions  are  favorable 
there  for  building  ships? 

Mr.  Manson.  I  consider  the  conditions  there  very  favorable  for 
building  ships;  in  fact,  I  was  interested  indirectly  in  some  ship- 
building enterprises  in  Jacksonville  and  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  and  we 
were  prompted  in  going  into  those  enterprises  because  of  the  par- 
ticularly favorable  conditions  as  to  labor  and  shipbuilding  condi- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  climate  also  favorable  for  shipbuilding? 

Mr.  Manson.  It  was  the  climate  that  had  a  strong  influence  with 
us,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  work  could  be  carried  on  all  the 
year  without  interruption. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  all;  and  the  committee  appre- 
ciates your  appearance  here. 

(Thereupon,  at  8.05  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  chairman.) 


UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD  EMERGENCY  FLEET 

CORPORATION. 


FRIDAY,  MABCH  1,   1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  the  com- 
mittee room,  Capitol,  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcher  (chairman) ,  Ransdell,  Sheppard,  Bank- 
head,  Nelson,  Smith,  Jones,  Sherman,  Harding,  and  Fernald. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  witnesses  begin  their 
statements  to-day,  there  are  one  or  two  matters  that  I  should  like  to 
go  into  the  record. 

On  pages  572  and  573  of  the  record,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brown 
relates  to  the  price  of  lumber  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  he  refers  there 
to  the  contract  made  for  lumber  at  $80  a  thousand. 

On  page  574  of  the  printed  record  the  following  occurred : 

Mr.  Brown.  We  placet!  a  direct  contract  with  a  lumber  company  for  six 
ship  schedules,  at  an  average  price  of  $30  a  thousand. 

Senator  Jones.  What  class  of  ships  were  those;  were  those  of  the  Ferris  type, 
or  the  Hough  type? 

Mr.  Brown.  Ferris  type  ships. 

Senator  Jones.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

On  page  1032  of  the  record  occurs  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brown,  giving 
the  names  of  the  shipbuilding  companies  who  got  this  lumber.  1 
have  examined  the  contracts  made  with  those  people,  and  find  that 
their  contracts  were  for  ships  of  the  Hough  type,  and  not  of  the 
Ferris  type,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Brown.  And  in  this  connection  I  want 
to  insert  in  the  record  a  statement  found  in  the  Official  Bulletin,  of 
Monday,  July  2, 1917,  giving  an  announcement  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board ;  and  I  want  to  say  in  connection  with  that,  that  I 
am  reliably  informed  that  at  that  very  time  representatives  of  the 
great  lumber  interests  of  our  State  were  here  in  Washington  and 
tnat  they  were  prepared  to  furnish  lumber  to  the  Government  at 
$27.50  a  thousand,  if  they  had  been  given  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  it. 

(The  article  from  the  Official  Bulletin  referred  to  is  here  printed 
in  full  as  follows:) 

Fi.kkt   Corporation  'Buys   Bic;   Quantity   ok   Orkoon    Lumbeb. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  authorizes  the  following  announcement.. 

"The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  purchased  its  first  installment  of 
10,000,000  feet  of  lumber  under  its  contract  of  last  May  with  the  Coos  Bay 
Lumber  Co. 

1948 
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"  This  contract  provided  for  the  sale  of  30  units  of  fir  timber  for  vessels  of 
the  Ferris  type,  the  lumber  to  be  delivered  on  the  dock  at  Marshfiekl,  Oreg.,  for 
$30  per  thousand.  There  was  a  40-mile  rail  haul  behind  the  final  delivery  of 
the  lumber. 

WANTED    TO    ASSIST    GOVERNMENT. 

well-known  lumbermen  of  the  PAditicj  diJiit }  ijfcii  >  John  Garrlgued.  They  came 
to  Chairman  William  Denman,  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  inquired  in  what 
way  they  could  assist  the  Governments ...  They- were  asked  to  make  a  figure  on  this 
class  of  lumber,  at  what  they  considered  a  good  profit,  disregarding  the  war- 
ma  rket  conditions.  *  ; , . »         * , . , . n  £  7J,    Y  /» tf !.>•■  d 

"They  offered  this  figure,  which*  whs " accepted  ljy  Mr.  Denman  and  Gen. 
Goethals.  Afterwards,  on,  ^earning  that*  the  price  of  lumber  was  being  con- 
sidered by  the"  Federal  'frade  Commission,  the  Coos  Bay  Lumber  Co.  offered 
to  sell  at  $30' fe  thousand  fleet  rW,  !at  fixe  choice  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, tU  the^rwie  ftx&l  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

■■'""'  -•• !  .':  ■■"  ;  ;  uJi-8,sTBi**wii4^i*I,n«M •:■■■!  •••■;"•'"«-"« '^'«' 

^.Tby  Shipping  &dait<i  is  glads  to  make  mitMe  the  attitude  of. these  :0gntifcerfdn, 
which,  whlle>  it, T^pjfle^  the  a<?ti*f  of  \\Mip$[ $rodu«ejs  dealing  wi£bf.$lje  f*9*-< 
ernmeft,  ia>  A.happy  .<sa^te,wlijj^  NtaY*!  - 

'The  .price  Is  considerably  ainder  that  established  by  thfe  lumber  Committee  6f 
t!fc?  Cdanctf  of  National l  I**feVise7  which  %a*n-  $85  «  thbrwaml  feet,  piHri  freight 
to  tidewater.  .«,••,    .-. i  r  «»;.;;.  •■.» 

^SepaW  Jojtes  (<iotitintling).  With  reference  to  Mr/^tfafc^teitf- 
iridfti,  regaitimW  his  compejfc&tioin  frbmfcsC^ernmefrt,  Iha*e  bare 
a  letter  from  the  see*fcta*y?  bf  tfig  Federal  ftfefcrve  Boaitf,1  Which  I ' 
want  to  inseH;  ill  the  *^H;;*ds0  a' letter  ftota  ttte  Hon^TVahk 
lin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  addressed  to  me  under  dote 
of  February  11,  1918;  also  a  letter  from  Edward  N.-HurtoA  chair- <'■ 
mail  "United  States  Shipping  Boar/d,  addressed  to  me,  date$ FeftfTj^y 
8, 1918,  which  I  should  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  at  thispoi#t. 
(The  letters  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows;;)    >- 

Federal  Reserve*  Board, 
-;  :•  Washington,  February  6*  JWfl.; 

Efpn.  Wesley  L.  Jones, 

United  States  Senate. 

t)KAB  Sib:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  February  5  in  which  you  Inquire  about 
payments  made  to  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Cotton  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  I  haVe  .: 
to  aflvlse  you  that  Mr.  Cotton  wa4  appointed  consulting  counsel  to*  thd  board -i 
on  May  5,  1915.  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum.  On  July  1,  1917i  kte  wrv  , 
pensatlon  was>  altered  to  $2,000  p$r  annum,  because  of  tJie  la^gei  re^ufc^onr 
in*  legal  work  which  required  the  services  of  consulting  counsel.  .1?he  annual  . 
reports  of  the  board  for  1015  arid  1910  list  Mr/ Cotton  and  his  salary.  at  $$000/ 
and  the  forthcoming  report  for  1917  will  list  him  at  $2*000;  the  figure  given 
In  each  ease  being  that  which  was  valid,  atthe  close. of  the  year  forwhfchtjthe*. 
report  is  rendered..  ...,,' 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  P,  Willis,  Secretary-  . 


aTl 


>J\  S.— Mr.  Cotton's  salary  is  paid  semimonthly,  .as  Is  the  case  wi.t;h. salaries  of 
h  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Federal  '"Reserve  "Board. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior! 

Washington.  February  llf  1918. 

My  Dgab  Senator:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  5  relative  to  the  em- 
ployment of  Mr.  J.  P.  Cotton,  permit  me  to  advise  you  that  Mr.  Cotton  has  been 
employed  as  agent  and  counsel  for  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  in 
connection; with  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  the  Alaskan  Northern  and 
the  Tanana  Valley  Railroads  In  Alaska.    I  have  u\so  T^terc^d  to  Mr,  Cotton 


frobi  time  to  time  various  details (coihiecietf  wtth1  fctty  opening  ofTltlife! ralti^rf: 
terminus  and  other  nnttters  of  a  legal  tiature i>er,t!riiriin&  'tfe  th^'Cph^ruct|6(ti  dt1 
the  Government  railroad  in  Alaska.  •    ;      ur, 

The  payments  made  to  Mr.  Cotton  for  his  services  in   the  capacity  noted 
above  are  as  follows; 
September  16,  191&  $2,500. 
January  J2,  1917,  $500. 
Cordially,  yours, 

Franklin  K.  Lane. 

• '  Hon'. :  Wksuct  U,  Jones,  h ;:;;;:  £  * 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  J>,  C,  •  .n>  ,v  •!//' 

•■:''',•..  .  .  ...      •■.'Jiiii.i 

— ^ — —  .     .'•••;       iM    Hi-   *n.)jj 

United  States  Shipping  Board, 
,,. Ww}iAfwt<>n,}  F&rwHW  ft,-.Wfc' 
Hou.  Wjcsjjsy  }a  Jones,    .?         .  -.  ,,    .,.,:•>../  i    ,.u  •  .;,..    ;r:>f  ..-»  ,„:ili.  ?.,  r;. 
-.,    United  State*  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C,  ,  ,  ...,.,.,  V1,i,i,  .„-;,!,  :;,;  *.;  li-rn.?^,-. 
Mt  Dkar  Senatob>:  In  compliance  with  you*  request  of!  Ftebnwury  i6V<in>  reft 
gard  to  employment  of  Mr.  Joseph- E.  Cotton  as  counsel  for  the  Emergency iFieA 
Corporation,  I  beg  to  advise  you  that  Mr.  Cotton's  employment  began i on/  Marobn 
17,  1917.  ami  terminated  on  August  11.     Mr.  Cotton  was -engaged  at  a -salary 
of  $lper  yeartuid  received  no  otber  compensation,  reward,  or  perquisite. 

I  am  advised  by  the  disbursing  officer,  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  that  ^fr.  Cot- 
ton fiever  catietl  for  that  portion  of  Ms  Wlar^&t1  $ll  tfer^eaf  lWhTChly6tildrbe 
due  him  Ifor  the  time  he  was  employed  as)c<Minset<   m  rv.vwii  ww  )o  /fi;.1n 
•  i..    Yours,  very  truly-    .,-  .    V;. (:.:;■}  ,v;i]if:-!    >fh  W  lii-inrilis ?;:  n    !<>'!   iiiiif 

j  Senator  Joneb  <(X)iilinuing:). ,  WiiihlresfeirQ^cfi'toith^  IdteightbUAfc 
ships <  in  otic  country  thai;  escaped)  roqwjiaition  hy  jthe  doterattie»t;  fry i 
being  taken  by  the:  f 6f eign  ownets  on  wertainndatesy  OLlhaita  ttMtei 
that  I  think  makes  that;  pjointi<ilear^  from  Mit-  Hurley;  dhskiitmafiiSe£f< 
the  Shipping  Board,  addre&ed  to  me  tiader  dlate  obf>  Januariy  81,11918,! 
audi  ask  to  have  that  also  inserted  in  the  irebovd.  •mi.',  mm  ;>j!  *W/. 
(The  letter  referred  to  is  herei  printed  in jfoflltrasiioll«wife:)  »  ?«>i>n«' 

Bon.   W.  L.  JoNi28.  -:.-..     >,...;;     /  -.|-i  till       r}/     :i;,>i!      rJ.M'- 

tfntfed  States  Senate,  Washington,  J),  C.  ,  ,,.,..  ,/,     ,ilM,.0;   {        ;!,M  <  ..( j 
Mv  Dear  Senator:  I  am  pleased  to  furnish  you,  Jn  res^nse/tO|  vou^  Request 
of  the  23d  Instant  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Cbtb'mefce.  ana  bjr  ntm  rereriyed 
to  th*  Shipping  Hoard,  the' following  list  of  vessels  above  isoft'ttfris*  Aeatf:weMbt; 
constructed  in  American  yards  and  taken  ftoesesstotnofl  'by  'Jkweigti  ownbrtf  bfr*  1 
tween  the  dates  speqified :     .  •  .,-••;  :<:    «,j    ,!jf,|    ,oj    ;m-»i;i-  /::.>•?   ■«! 

■■.ti.4-y  iiiu.  •;  J.I i;.J>uil.-   i  w  ,.n  ii'.i  ji ; 


r  »-.-»-  .■  y  .  .  »  -« —  — *-  - 


4.  *»-- 


I  I 


! 


■  i ' ; ' '  ( ;  ' 


Steamer. 


■       .  • 


■  i . .  i 


(  Dead*; 

l(*>Pfwl»--l-r/i?o,frr:»!] 
mate).        , 


From  >une  15, 1917,  to  July  11. 1917: 

Btolt  Nielsen -.•••.-.- ,-.. 

Astrl 


•  i  >  ' 


>4.; 


•Tf 


War  Tune. 


From  July  11,  1917,  to  .Vug.  3, 191.7: 
Storviken 


Poitiers. 


,  «.      t  '   i 

7,053 
3,057 


•nFotMn; 

jl'M  l!*l  // 


•'    .' :    i«  ■ 


Juaep6..iUL:Mj.), 

.•:■;•!  !•»  •••'•  ; 
July  19  (approxi- 
.  mate). 

July  20  (approxi- 
mate). 


■  i 


•■■■•{  «h»^. 


Q. 

»:!    i    ' 

Norway 
France. 


•  >      i . 


In  response  to  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter,  you  are  "advised^  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  five  vessels  named  above,  the  following  vessels,  obwte  2*3QA  Vst& 


*         <    , » 


\-.\'»v\ 


V         \       v 
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deadweight  under  construction  in  American  yards  for  foreign  account  on  June 
15,  1917,  were  subsequently  completed  and  conveyed  to  foreign  owners  on  the 
dates  indicated : 


Steamer. 


War  Sword 

War  Song 

War  Viceroy 

Limoges 

Ueot.  De  Messiessy 


Dead- 
weight 
tonnage. 


109000 
4,200 
8,800 
2,980 
8,800 


▼eyed  to 
former 


Aug.  30 
Oct  2 
Oct.  23 
Sept.  11 
Sept.  26 


.  For 

regtotry 

aider 

flagof- 


Engtend. 
"Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


The  last  five  vessels  mentioned  were  commandeered  under  authority  of  the 
act  of  June  15,  1917,  and  the  Executive  Order  of  July  11,  1917.  However,  In- 
asmuch as  all  these  ships  were  practically  completed  when  commandeered  and 
the  Government  had  contributed  nothing  to  their  completion,  and  they  were 
all  for  account  of  our  allies,  the  board  considered  it  proper  to  make  these 
reconveyances. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

Lester  Sisler,  Secretary. 

Senator  Jones  (continuing).  I  also  have  a  statement  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  mine  in  which  I  asked 
him  for  a  statement  of  the  names,  tonnage,  and  flag  of  vessels  con- 
structed in  American  shipyards  which  sailed  from  ports  of  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  after  June  15, 1917.  This  letter  gives  a  long 
list;  and  so  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  all  in  the  record,  but  I  want  to 
say  that  this  letter  shows  that  on  July  28,  1917,  the  War  Monarch, 
a  ship  of  6,104  tons,  sailed  under  the  British  flag.  That  vessel  is  not 
named  in  this  list  given  by  the  Shipping  Board. 

Also  that  on  June  30,  1917,  the  Golan,  a  ship  of  5,671  tons,  sailed 
under  the  Norwegian  flag.  Those  are  the  only  two  ships  named  in 
this  letter  that  are  not  shown  on  the  list  of  the  Shipping  Board,  ex- 
cept that  the  ship  Lieutenant  De  Messiessy,  which  is  shown  in  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Hurley  as  of  8,800  tons,  is  given  on  this  list  as  of 
4,405  tons.    I  assume,  however,  that  this  is  the  same  ship. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Evans,  president  of 
the  Baltimore  Dry  Docks  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  asking  him  if  it  would 
be  convenient  for  him  to  appear  before  the  committee  as  an  ex- 
perienced shipbuilder  and  give  us  his  views  of  the  general  situation 
and  make  any  suggestions  he  might  have  that  would  speed  up  or  in- 
crease the  production  of  ships. 

It  was  not  convenient  for  him  to  come  to  Washington,  but  he  has 
written  a  letter  which  gives  quite  fully  his  ideas  dealing  with  the 
subjects,  generally,  of  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  work;  housing; 
transportation j  prohibition;  repair  facilities;  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  shipbuilding.  I  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  have 
that  letter  go  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  Baltimore  Dry  Docks  &  Ship  Holding  Co., 

Baltimore,  J/7f.,  February  25,  19/8. 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

Committee  on  Commerce, 

United  States  Senate ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Fletcher:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  February  0,  rela- 
tive to  appearing  before  your  committee,  I  have  been  so  busy  with  urgent  cur- 
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rent  work,  labor  adjustment  boards,  and  matters  of  this  kind,  that  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  reply. 

There  are  only  two,  probably  three,  important  suggestions  which  I  wished 
to  make,  and  as  the  most  important,  i.  e.,  labor,  is  in  way  of  adjustment,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  necessity  of  my  taking  up  the  time  of  your  committee. 

WAGES,    HOUB8,    AND    CONDITIONS   OF    WORK. 

I  have  felt  that  there  has  been  unnecessary  delay  in  fixing  wages,  hours  of 
work,  and  conditions  of  work,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  In  the  mean- 
while, owing  to  the  agitation  and  unrest  of  the  working  force,  the  efficiency  of 
the  yards  has  materially  decreased. 

I  have  felt  that  it  was  up  to  the  Government  to  fix  conditions  for  the  men, 
and,  in  fact,  fix  their  wages  slightly  higher  than  prevailing  rates — to  make  the 
employers  abide  by  the  conditions  fixed  and  use  all  moral  and  political  pressure 
to  make  the  employees  do  the  same. 

The  Adjustment  Board  has  within  the  last  few  days  given  out  its  findings, 
and  we  are  now  In  a  fair  way  to  getting  these  matters  adjusted,  and  when  this 
Is  done  we  can  build  ships. 

There  is  just  one  suggestion  In  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Adjustment 
Beard. 

Wages  have  been  made  higher — I  might  say  very  high — and  steps  should  now 
be  taken  to  prevent  employers  not  engaged  in  Government  work,  or  employers 
engaged  In  Government  work  of  lesser  importance  than  shipbuilding,  from 
meeting  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Adjustment  Board  for  shipbuilding  employees. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  that  we  will  all  admit  that  shipbuilding  is,  without 
question,  the  most  important  industry  in  the  country  to-day,  and  the  rates  In 
the  shipbuilding  industry  should  be  slightly  higher  than  those  paid  in  other 
industries,  in  order  that  the  very  best  men  will  be  attracted  to  shipbuilding. 

H0U8ING. 

Other  important  subjects  have  been  spoken  of  by  previous  witnesses  before 
your  committee,  nnd  steps  have  been  taken  to  solve  one  problem — i.  e„  the 
housing  problem. 

Houses  will  have  to  be  provided  not  only  at  isolated  plants  like  the  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Co.'s  at  Sparrows  Point,  but  also  at  plants  like  ours  located 
in  Baltimore. 

We  are,  nt  the  present  time,  employing  about  4,600  men,  and  when  we  have 
our  new  plant  in  operation  and  working  shifts,  we  shall  employ  between  8,000 
and  10,000.  The  housing  problem,  therefore,  is  one  which  will  not  be  solved 
unless  it  is  taken  up  in  a  wholesale  way. 

TK  A  N  SPORT  ATI  ON . 

Reference  has  been  made  before  your  committee  regarding  transportation  of 
men  to  the  works. 

With  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  employees,  provision  is  not 
being  made  to  get  the  men  from  their  homes  to  the  works. 

In  Baltimore  the  transportation  system  is  at  present  entirely  inadequate,  and 
when  we  double  our  force  we  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  handle  this 
question. 

I  believe  that  specific  authority  should  be  given  the  President  or  his  author- 
ized representative  to  commandeer  street  railway  systems  and  to  provide  the 
necessary  transportation  facilities. 

PROHIBITION. 

Nothing  has  been  said  before  your  committee  regarding  prohibition. 

I  am  not  a  prohibitionist  myself,  but  I  feel  sure  that  if  we  had  prohibition 
in  this  country  during  the  period  of  the  war,  that  it  would  Increase  the  output 
of  the  shipyards  by  at  least  10  per  cent. 

I  understand  that  this  is  a  big  subject  and  must  be  looked  at  in  a  big  way. 
I  believe,  however,  that  immediately  an  order  should  be  issued  preventing  the 
sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquors  within  half  a  mile  of  any  shipyard  plant 


I  strtmgiy  ftelievev \however,  witn  every  other  practical  shlpt>i&ye#  to. Mia 
country,  that  It  wffl  be  absolutely  Impossible  to  turn  out  ^XJ0OSa6%iia  ;  of  oyer? 
sea  ships  in  the  year  1918.  '         r   '  ,jTr'  *      '*  n  " 


l#4g(         SeitfpiFG  JJOARD  «M£ROE^OV  flfe&Eff.i«0BPOIl*4WN' 

.i,        .        ;  '■  ■      ■      BSP4IB  FAQUJTHBa...  •       ■  '■•'       -f.».'/    '.iti 

Little  l^as  been  done  toward  Incveaaing  thet  repair  f adUiU««y  whl^  a>  gre*fc>dqal 
h#s  |>een  done  toward  Increasing  the  shipyard  facilities/..  :1    ,;.  .  -  :,..,*  o-.!;iJ]  ,*, 

Immediately  steps  should  be  taken  to  Increase  repair  facUi&e*  oafcfce  AAteattoi 
coast,  and  If  this  is  not  done,  the  need  will  later  be  severely  felt 

I  have  written  Mr.  E.  F.  Carry,  director  pf  operations,. United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  Emergency1  Fleet  Corporation,  a  letter  on  this  subject,  copy  of  which 
is  Inclosed,  and  which  I  believe  will  be  of  t  tateregt  to  yoa>  t .    ,  .  .  u  ,,   r  .       *  * 

Our  contracts  for  new  construction  work  axe  as  :tofipwa,:'ftlri£#^^ 
vessels  requisitioned  by  the  Fleet  Corpora tiorij  elgm 
twelve  ltyOOO- ton  oil  tankers,  contract  for  wj^clih^ 
signed;  and  six  6,000-ton  oil  tankers,  contract  for wiilcVwnTbe  closSi DroraUy 
v^hm  the  next  few  days.  .'.'■■      ,  r     r'K?7  \T7)Ui 

Regarding  tonnaige  which  we  should  have  ayaUabile  Vrtthiu,  tjx<?  next  o  ni>i     L 
12  hfdhths,  and  18  months,  1  have  not  hritf  an  optortMity  to  lo(*k i$%ffl&< 
ter  sufficiently  to  give  you  an  estimate  of  any  wife.1  ,  .       !,'  * "',  : '!, ;, '.)  „. 

but  ^op^^ng tfw 

'  Thirdly  think  that  the  views  which  1  have  expressed  above  warrant,  mjji 
taking  up  the  time  of  your  committee.    If,  however,  there  is  any  additional  In- 
formation which  I  can  gtve  you,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so.  ' '  *     '    f 

•Very  truly,  yours,  '  :;    .""/;...     ( 

(  H.  A.  feVANs,  President, '[['t\ 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  I  have  also  a  communication  troh) 
Senator  Phelan,  transmitting  a  letter  from  Mr.  W,  I.  HoIliags^ortU,1 
which  deals  with  certain  phases  of  Mr.  Gompers*  testimony.  Mn 
Hollingsworth  is  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  undertakes  to  make 
corrections  of  certain  statements  made  by  Mr.  Gompers.  I  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  have  these  letters  go  in  the  record. 

(The  letters  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  as  follows :) 

United  States  Senate; 
Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  Asm  Lands, 

February  M,  1918. 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

Glwirman  Committee  on  Commerce,  United  States  Senate. 

D&ab  Senator  Fletcher:  I  beg  to  «end  yon  herewith  a  letter  Just  received 
from  Mr.  W.  I.  Hollingsworth,  a  citizen  of  repute,  president  of  the  Wl  I.  HoK 
lingsworth  Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mr.  Hollingsworth  incloses  in  his  letter  a  number  of  statements,  which  refute 
the  statements  made  before  your  committee  recently  by  Mr.  Gompers.  In  the 
interest  of  having  the  record  straight,  Mr.  Hollingsworth  asks  that  his  statement 
and  the  in  closures  be  made  a  part  of  the  hearings  before  your  committee,  In 
which  request  I  beg  to  respectfully  join. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

James  D.  Phxlan. 


W.  I.  Hollingsworth  &  Co., 
Los  An-gcles,  Cal.,  February  21,  191$. 
Hon.  James  D.  Phelan, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  the  19th  instant  Mr.  Charles  W.  Fay  wired  you  the  inclosed 
message,  which  is  self-explanatory. 

We  wish  to  make  a  further  statement  to  you,  which  possibly  you  may  care 
to  present  to  Senator  Fletcher's  committee  regarding  statements  which  have 
been  presented  to  said  committee  that  we  had  placed  certain  advertisements 
in  the  Los  Angeles  papers  and  had  in  other  ways  induced  employees  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  to  purchase  lots  In  a  subdivision 
which  we  control  near  said  shipbuilding  plant.  Vie  desire  to  state  that  we 
have  never  placed  or  caused  to  be  placed  such  advertisements  as  referred  to 
or  any  advertisements  of  a  similar  character  were  ever  placed  by  us  in  any 
paper. 
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■■r  We  also  wish  to  emphatically  deny  that  we  have  ever  sold  or  offered  to  sell 
*<  a  job  with  a  lot "  to  any  person  whomsever,  nor  has  there  been  any  arrange- 
ment, agreement,  or  understanding  between  the  shipbuilding  plant  and  our- 
selves or  any  other  industries  to  the  effect  that  they  were  to  employ  t>eople 
who  purchased  property  from  us. 

In  explanation  permit  me  to  say  that  the  subdivision  in  which  we  are  selling 
property  is  located  on  the  electric  car  line  about  seven  minutes  ride  from  the 
shipbuilding  plant.  Said  subdivision  Is  known  as  Harbor  Industrial  City,  is 
u  regularly  lald-out  town,  with  graded  streets,  water  system,  etc.  That  at  the 
present  time  there  are  located  in  this  townslte-a  church,  school,  stores,  post  office 
electric  lights,  etc.  That  there  are  also,  located  In  this  subdivision  of  o&rs  two 
industries  which  employ  more  than  150  workmen,  and  a  third  is  now  under 
eonstructldn. 

It  has  been  a  well-defined  policy  of  my  company  to  assist  In  finding  employ- 
went  for  people  located  and  interested  in  my  properties.  Therefore  we  have 
given  every  assistance  possible  to  people  who  desire  employment,  not  only  with 
the  industries  located  in  otir  property,  but  to  all  industries  4uch  as  canneries, 
lumber  yards,  shipbuilding  plants,  etc.,  located  In  the  Harbor  district.  In  not 
a  single  instance  have  we  ever  sold  property  with  a  promise  or  guarantee  that 
the-  person  purchasing  said  property  would  be  guaranteed  a  position  In  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  industries,  but  we  have  consistently  tried  to  assist  all  our 
people  to  obtain  employment.  There  are  nfrproxlmateljr  90  people  employed  In 
the  shipbuilding  plant  who  purchased  property  from  us.  In  almost  every 
instance  we  have  assisted  them  in  building  their  houses,  $o  that  they  might  be 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  spending  two  ort  three  honts  daily  oh  the  cars' going 
to  and  from  their  work.  ! 

Some  time  in  December  we  were  informed  of  a  rumor  being  circulated  that 'we 
were  making  inducements  to  certain  purchasers  for  our  property  in  the  way 
of  offering  them  employment.  We  at  once  called  upon  United  State's  District 
Attorney  Robert  O'Connor,  of  this  city,  and  *old  him  of  said  rumors.  He  in- 
formed us  at  that  time  that  he  believed  said  rumors  to  come  from  the  labor 
organizations  and  assured  us  that  be  believed  we  were  helping  rather  than 
hindering  the  shipbuilding  company  in  providing  houses  for  their  employees. 

I  wish  to  further  state  that  I  am  uot,  nor  never  have  been,  a  director  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Inclosed  please  find  copies  of  a  number  of  statements  of  employees  of  the 
shipbuilding  plant  and  other  industries  who  have  purchased  property  and  are 
living  on  our  tract 

I  will  deem  it  a  great  kindness  If  you  will  give  this  matter  a  little  attention, 
und  if  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  the  matter,  would  be 
very  pleased  to  receive  them.  -  . 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  courtesies  which  you  may  show  us  in  having 
this  matter  properly  presented  to  Senator  Fletcher's  committee.  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

W.   L  HOLMNGSWOITH. 


MR.   WILSON'S  STATKMKNT. 

I  came  to  Harbor  City  about  nine  weeks  ago,  and  am  working  at  the  Crown 
Sash  Door  &  Mill  Co.  here  at  Harbor  City  at  the  present  time.  I  did  not  buy 
a  lot  here.  My  wife  and  I  started  a  drug  store,  and  W.  I.  Hollingsworth  A  Co. 
helped  me  get  the  fixtures  and  get  started.  They  helped  me  not  only  in  regards 
to  petting  a  position,  but  in  many  other  ways,  such  as  putting  In  the  fixture* 
in  the  building  and  fitting  up  the  living  rooms  with  necessary  partitions,  etc. 
The  company  have  assisted  other  people  in  similar  ways  as  they  did  for  me, 
but  I  have  never  heard  of  them  making  any  guarantees.  To  my  knowledge 
they  have  assisted  their  people  in  many  different  ways,  but  I  have  never  heard 
of  their  guaranteeing  «  position  as  nn  inducement  to  buy  a  lot.  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  salesman  of  the  W.  I.  Hollingsworth  &  Co.  in  soliciting  people 
to  purchase  property  at  Harbor  City,  state  to  such  persons  that  they  would 
guarantee  to  secure  them  a  position  in  the  shipbuilding  company  if  they 
purchased  property  at  Harbor  City.  I  stated  to  W.  I.  Hollingsworth  &  Co.  that 
I  would  like  to  obtain  employment  if  I  located  at  Harbor  City.  The  comiwny 
stated  to  me  that  they  would  do  their  best  to  assist  me  in  finding  employment. 
They  never  at  any  time,  nor  had  any  agent  of  theirs,  ev«t  «ft$S£sto&  XfcfcX  'V 
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should  purchase  property  before  they  would  render  any  assistance  to  me  In 
securing  work;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  assisted  nie  in  obtaining  a  position 
at  Harbor  City  in  the  Crown  Sash  Door  &  Mill  Co. 
Dated  January  31, 1018. 

Henry  L.  Wilson. 


STATEMENT   OF    MR.    CHARLE8    STEWART. 

I  do  not  own  any  property  in  Harbor  City.  I  came  down  to  San  Pedro  from 
San  Luis  Obispo  and  wanted  to  get  a  place  to  stay,  because  I  felt  there  would 
be  no  trouble  getting  work  there.  I  could  not  find  a  house  in  San  Pedro  or 
Wilmington  to  rent,  and  finally  heard  there  were  houses  to  rent  In  Harbor  City, 
and  came  down  here.  Mr.  Preston  rented  me  a  house  in  Harbor  City  but  did 
not  guarantee  me  a  job  or  make  any  promises  whatever  in  that  regard.  After 
that  he  took  me  to  the  shipbuilding  plant  with  several  other  men,  and  the  only 
work  they  had  was  bolting  up.  They  took  me  and  another  man,  but  did  not 
put  any  of  the  others  on.  I  did  not  pay  Mr.  Preston  anything  for  helping  me 
get  the  work,  nor  did  I  buy  any  property  from  him.  He  said  if  I  ever  wanted 
to  buy  a  lot  he  would  sell  it  to  me.  He  also  said  that  if  anyone  at  Harbor  City 
wanted  work  he  would  be  glad  to  try  to  help  them  whether  they  bought  property 
or  not.  I  expected  to  work  at  the  Union  Oil  Co.,  but  they  are  not  ready  yet  I 
was  told  that  there  was  lots  of  work  at  San  Pedro,  and  that  was  how  I  hap- 
pened to  go  over  there  to  look  around. 

I  belonged  to  the  Oil  and  Gas  Well  Worker's  Union,  but  am  doing  different 
kind  of  work  at  the  plant  now.  I  took  the  job  bolting  up  because  I  wanted 
work,  and  there  was  no  other  kind  of  a  job  open  for  me  at  that  time. 

Charles  Stewart. 
Dated  January  31.  1918. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.   A.   E.   KLINE. 

In  reference  to  my  buying  a  lot  at  Harbor  City,  will  say  that  no  one  promised 
or  guaranteed  me  work.  I  came  here  on  December  14,  1917,  and  bought  a  lot 
because  I  liked  the  property.  Mr.  Drinkwater  sold  me  the  lot  and  said  there 
was  plenty  of  work  in  this  locality  and  that  I  could  probably  get  work  at  the 
shipyards  or  on  the  tract  I  said  I  wanted  to  work  on  the  tract.  I  went  home 
after  that  and  came  back  a  few  days  later  and  have  been  working  on  the  tract 
almost  every  day  since,  part  of  the  time  I  have  been  working  for  Mr.  Little 
on  some  houses  he  is  building.  I  never  heard  the  salesmen  or  the  W.  I.  Holllngs- 
worth  &  Co.  in  talking  with  prospective  purchasers,  nor  did  they  when  talking 
to  me  concerning  the  purchase  of  property  here  promise  or  guarantee  a  position 
to  any  purchaser  of  property  in  Harbor  City  and  in  any  of  the  shipyards  at 
San  Pedro,  if  they  would  buy  property  at  Harbor  City. 

A.  E.  Cline. 

Dated  January  31,  1918. 


STATEMENT    OF    MR,    OR  ILL. 

I  went  to  San  Pedro  to  look  for  a  room,  for  I  heard  there  was  lots  of  work 
there,  but  I  could  not  get  any  room  in  San  Pedro.  I  told  a  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  Johnson,  I  did  not  see  how  a  man  could  work  there  and  live  in  Los  Angeles. 
I  heard  about  Harbor  City,  for  a  man  told  me  I  could  find  a  place  to  stay  down 
there.  Mr.  Johnson  told  me  I  could  sleep  in  the  hall  in  a  building  In  Harbor 
City  so  I  went  down  there  and  I  slept  there  two  nights.  Mr.  Preston  did  not 
guarantee  me  any  work  but  said  he  would  help  me.  Mr.  Preston  took  me 
down  to  the  plant  with  four  other  men,  and  the  man  who  hires  the  men  at 
the  plant  came  out  and  just  picked  out  so  many  of  us.  I  was  standing  next 
to  him  and  he  took  me.  He  took  four  other  men  out  of  the  crowd,  but  did 
not  take  any  of  the  other  people  who  lived  in  Harbor  City.  I  bought  my  lot  in 
Harbor  City  because  I  just  came  from  the  East  and  wanted  California  prop- 
erty because  it  was  good  weather  here.  I  knew  there  was  plenty  of  work  here, 
but  the  trouble  was  I  could  not  find  any  place  to  stay  in  San  Pedro  and  for 
that  reason  came  to  Harbor  City.  They  told  me  that  buying  a  lot  at  Harbor 
City  was  a  good  Investment.    Nothing  was  wi\<\  to  m^  stoowX.  v£\x\xi<&  *  \ok  If 
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I  bought  a  lot  here.    I  like  It  very  much  at  Harbor  City  and  it  is  handy  for 
me  to  live  here  and  work  at  San  Pedro,  but  I  do  not  know  how  long  my  Job 
will  last  at  the  shipyards.    There  are  a  great  many  men  working  there  and 
some  of  us  will  get  laid  off,  I  think,  pretty  soon. 
Dated  January  31.  1918. 

H.  Grill. 


STATEMENT    OF    Mil.    BOCK. 

On  August  14  last  year  I  nought  a  house  at  Harbor  City.  I  had  been  in  busi- 
ness in  Anaheim  and  came  down  to  Harbor  City  on  one  of  the  excursions  to 
look  around  and  that  is  how  I  came  to  buy  the  property.  No  one  told  me  they 
would  guarantee  me  a  Job  at  the  shipyards,  but  they  said  if  I  wanted  work 
they  felt  sure  they  could  help  me  get  it,  but  I  went  down  to  the  plant  and  got 
the  Job  myself.  There  were  about  500  men  working  at  the  plant  when  I  went 
down  there,  and  Mr.  Sanborn  said  he  needed  men  and  would  be  glad  to  hire  me. 
At  first  the  car  service  was  not  very  good,  but  It  is  much  better  now.  I  And 
it  very  convenient  to  live  here  and  work  at  the  shipyards.  Mr.  Burrows  gave 
me  a  card  to  Mr.  Greenwood  at  the  plant,  but  this  was  some  time  after  I  had 
bought  the  place.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  card  given  me  by  Mr.  Burrows 
secured  my  Job  at  the  shipyards,  as  I  got  the  Job  myself,  but  W.  I.  Hoi  lings- 
worth  &  Co.  have  always  given  me  a  square  deal.  There  are  a  great  many 
more  men  employed  at  the  shipyards  where  I  am  working  now  than  when  I 
went  there.  I  believe  there  are  about  6,000  men  working  there  at  the  present 
time. 

Dated  January  31,  1918. 

N.  R   Bock. 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  B.   A.   DEVITT. 

1  live  in  Harbor  City  at  the  present  time.  I  purchased  a  lot  here  about  the 
3d  of  November,  last  year.  I  know  if  a  man  comes  here  and  wants  to  work, 
he  is  sure  to  find  it.  I  did  not  buy  my  lot  here  for  the  purpose  of  getting  any 
place  to  work.  Mr.  Preston  told  me  one  day  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hick- 
man, the  plumber  in  San  Pedro,  wanted  some  men  and  asked  me  if  I  cared  to 
go  over  and  try  the  Job.  I  went  over  to  San  Pedro  and  worked  for  Mr.  Hick- 
man about  one  and  one-half  days,  but  found  the  work  too  heavy  for  me.  I 
have  since  been  working  around  the  tract  for  different  persons. 

My  son  spoke  to  Mr.  Preston  about  getting  employment  somewhere.  He  told 
Mr.  Preston  that  he  wanted  to  get  a  Job  driving  a  truck,  if  he  could.  Mr. 
Preston  took  him  over  to  the  Crown  Sash,  Door  &  Mill  Co.,  here  in  Harbor  City, 
and  my  son  obtained  a  Job  there  and  is  still  working  for  them. 

At  the  time  I  bought  my  lot  nothing  was  said  to  me  about  being  guaranteed 
a  position  anywhere  if  I  purchased  the  lot.  The  Holllngs worth  people  have 
always  done  the  right  thing  by  me  and  kept  all  of  their  agreements.  I  have 
never  known  of  them  charging  anyone  anything  or  insisting  upon  a  person 
buying  a  lot  before  they  would  tell  them  of  any  Jobs  they  knew  of,  or  assist 
a  person  in  getting  employment 

Dated  February  1,  1918. 

R.  A.  Devttt. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  TTBBETTS. 

I  came  down  to  Harbor  City  about  the  28th  of  August,  1917,  and  bought  half 
an  acre  of  land.  Prior  to  coming  here  I  worked  at  the  Anaheim  Sugar  fac- 
tory. After  I  purchased  my  lot  I  went  over  to  the  shipbuilding  company  to 
get  a  job.  I  was  given  a  letter  of  introduction  by  Mr.  Burrows  to  Mr.  Green- 
wood. When  I  went  over  to  the  shipyards  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Greenwood  and 
did  not  present  my  letter,  but  I  got  a  Job  without  any  trouble.  The  Hoi  lings- 
worth  people  did  not  tell  me  if  I  bought  my  lot  they  could  guarantee  me  a  job 
anywhere.  They  told  me  that  there  was  work  around  Harbor  City  and  if  I 
was  looking  for  work  I  could  probably  get  a  job. 

I  have  never  heard  anyone  say  that  Holllngsworth  Co.  charged  1\\ko\  *xs*- 
thing  for  assisting  them  in  getting  employment  anTwYkere.    "BNW3«fcft  ^V  \wWfc 
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{alked  with  around  Harbor  City, are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  iii-raugeutenM 
.and  all  taU- me  t hoy  have  coine  here  to  stay.    .■'.  .  ",.,- 

.;!  prefer  to  live  here,  raijier,  than  In  1-oa  Angeles  or  I*ng  Bench,  as  it  la  much 
closer  to  niy  work.  "  '.'.'", 

Dated  Fehruary  1.  1918.  -■■.-■  i 

Harry  Tib'hbtth. 

statement  of  ms.  wjjeku3. 

...  X  -have  lived  in  Harbor  City  about  four  weeks.  I  bought  a  lot  here.,  I 
bought  my  lot  from  W.  I.  Holllngswort  &  Co.  Nothing  was  said  by  the 
HolllngHwortb.  people  about  guaranteeing  any  positions  in  case  I  bought  a  lot. 
They  told  me  they  would  assist  me  In  getting  work  If  I  wanted  to  go  to 
work.  I  am  working  at  the  shipyards  at  present  I  got  the  position  there 
myself.    They  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  getting  the  Job. 

.  2  went  over  to  the  shipyards  and  they  tukl  me  when  they  were  hiring  men 
they  would  give  me  a  Job.  t  was  there  nearly  two  weeks  before  t  finally  got 
on  and  went  over  nearly  every  day.  No  preference  was  shown  me  because  I 
came  from  Harbor  City, 

1  have  never  heard  anyone  from  Holltbgsworth's  office,  or  any  of  their 
agents,  tell  anyone  they  could  guarantee  them  a  Job  at  the  shipbuilding  plant. 
I  have  heard  statements  that  there  was  plenty  of  work  at  the  shipyards  and 
know  that  to  be  a  fact. 

'I  know  a  man  by  the  name,  of  Jennings  who  bought  .a  lot,  but  he  gave,  It 
up  and  his  money  was  refunded  to  him.  He  went  over  to  the  shipyards,  the 
next  day  and  got  a  Job.  I  have  talked  to  him  recently. and  he  told  me  that  he 
was  coming  back  here  to  Hnrbor  City  and  buy  a  lot,  probably  about  the  "next 
pay  day. 

Dated  February  1,  ldl8. 

..         .  Qeoboi  W.  Wheelkr. 

'*'■  HMIUMI-A-T  W  MB!  K   *;   TITOMAS.  "■    "  ".'    ' 

'  My  father  ciinic  over  to  Harbor  City  on  an  excursion  nnd  bought  it  lot.  .After- 
wards I  came  down  and  bought  one,  too.  It  was  my  Intention  to  buy  land 
somewhere  and  settle  down.  I  had  been  living  prior  to 'coming  here  In  Snnta 
Ana  and  working  at  the  sugar  factory  there.  I  am  working  at  the  shipyards  In 
San  Pedro  at  present  and  have  been  working  there  about  one  month.  I  was 
down  to  the  shipyards  four  different  times  looking  for  work'before  I  got  a 
Job.  That  was  before  I  came  to  Harbor  City.  When  I  came  down  here  to 
buy  a  lot  Mr.  Preston,  when  I  told  him  I  wanted  work,  said  he  would  help  me 
get  something  to  do  If  he  could.  He  said  nothing  about  guaranteeing  ine  a  Job 
If  I  bought  a  lot.  After  I  bought  my  lot  I  went  over  to  the  shipyards  and 
they  were  needing  men  and  put  me  on.  I  like  to  live  In  Hnrbor  City  been  use 
it  Is  close  to  the  shipyard  and  I  like  the  location,  anil  bought  niy  lot  with  the 
Intention  of  settling  down  here. 

Dated  February  1,  l&ia 

B.  A.  Thomas. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  The  American  International  Ship- 
building Corporation  have  certain  witnesses  here  whom  they  wish  the 
committee  to  hear. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  are  you  ready  to  proceedt 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  may  I  say  one  word  before 
Mr.  Connick  takes  the  stand  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yea;  certainly. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MS.  GEORGE  7.  BALDWIN,  CHAHU 
JLAN  OF  THE  BOABD,  AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  SHIPBUILD- 
ING CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr,  Baldwin.  We  felt  that  a  great  deal  of  the  testimony  that  had 
been  offered  before  this  committee,  w  aa,  pfcTWpa  \»»to^W^  and  that, 
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so  far,  the  committee  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  ac- 
curately what  the  whole  situation  was.  We  felt  that  if  the  matter 
was  left  at  this  stage  not  only  our  own  reputation  was  at  stake,  but 
great  harm  might  be  done  to  the  Nation  itself,  if  by  any  chance, 
through  testimony  that  was  not  complete  and  accurate,  the  Senate 
committee  should  render  a  wrong  judgment  in  the  matter. 

We  also  felt  that  it  was  a  duty  that  we  had  to  present  this  to  the 
committee,  because  we  are  an  arm  of  the  Government,  we  are  a  part 
of  the  Government,  as  a  part  of  the  Shipping  Board.  We  are  asking 
not  as  contractors,  but  as  definite  agents  for  the  Government;  we 
are  acting  for  the  Government  itself. 

We  therefore  come  to  you  with  no  attorneys  and  no  counsel,  ex- 
cepting such  counsel  as  we  have  had  to  assist  us  in  preparing  the 
facts,  so  that  we  can  present  them  definitely  and  concisely  to  you, 
but  not  as  attorneys,  because  our  attorney  is  the  Attorney  General. 
We  shall  rely  absolutely  on  him  to  present  any  legal  element  that  may 
inject  itself  into  the  case,  and  we  feel  that  he  wul  do  it,  and  we  rely 
entirely  upon  him. 

Mr.  Connick  is  ready  to  take  the  stand  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HABBIS  D.  H.  CONNICK,  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION; 
RESIDENCE,  GLEN  RIDGE,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Connick,  please  state  your  name,  age,  and 
place  of  residence. 

Mr.  Connick.  My  name  is  Harris  D.  H.  Connick;  I  am  45  years 
old ;  and  I  reside  in  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business,  occupation,  or  profession? 

Mr.  Connick.  I  am  a  construction  engineering  expert  in  connec- 
tion with  business. 

None  of  you  gentlemen  know  me,  and  I  would  like  to  take  just  a 
few  minutes  to  tell  you  what  I  have  done,  what  I  have  been  doing,  so 
that  you  will  know  as  to  whether  I  am  properly  qualified  to  perform 
the  duties  that  I  have  now  undertaken. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  make  a  statement  as 
to  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Excuse  me,  but  I  did  not  understand  your  name. 

Mr.  Connick.  My  name  is  Connick. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  position  do  you  occupy  with  that  corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Connick.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  American  International 
Corporation  and  vice  president  of  the  American  International  Ship- 
building Corporation.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors, 
and  I  am  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  last-named  company. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  now  on  the  salary  rolls  of  the  Govern- 
ment, are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  is  paying  you? 

Mr.  Connick.  The  American  International  Corporation. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  thought  the  Government  was  paying  you. 

Mr.  Connick.  It  is  not. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed,  Mr.  Connick?  I  was  leading  up 
by  my  questions  to  qualify  you  in  my  own  way. 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  perhaps  you  can  state  it  better  yourself. 

Mr.  Connick.  Well,  I  was  educated  at  the  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  in  California,  as  a  civil  engineer.  Then  I  started 
out  as  assistant  to  the  county  surveyor  in  Humboldt  County,  Cal.,  and 
as  such  I  surveyed  roads  and  built  roads,  surveyed  and  built  bridges, 
and  did  all  the  things  that  a  man  does  when  he  works  for  a  county 
surveyor. 

Then  I  went  to  work  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  as  a  topo- 
graphic engineer.  Then  I  worked  on  that  Clark  line  of  railroad 
between  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Then  I  went  to  work  for  Mr.  Grunsky,  who  was  city  engineer  and 
sewer  commissioner  of  San  Francisco.  I  helped  him  design  the 
drainage  system  of  San  Francisco  when  he  was  drainage  engineer. 
I  worked  on  sewers,  and  roads,  and  bridges,  municipal  buildings, 
estimates,  and  all  of  the  things  tnat  they  call  upon  a  city  engineer  to 
do ;  and  in  time  I  became  chief  assistant  city  engineer  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

About  that  time  the  earthquake  occurred  in  San  Francisco,  and 
my  duties  after  the  earthquake  were  rather  heavy  in  a  way.  I  helped 
to  clear  that  town  up.  I  repaired  the  sewer  system,  and  repaired 
the  roads,  and  the  pavements,  and  the  municipal  buildings.  I 
treated  the  estimates  and  data,  and  went  before  the  proper  govern- 
mental bodies,  and  explained  the  estimates  in  order  to  get  bond  issues 
through,  so  as  to  get  the  money  from  the  sale  of  bonds  with  which  to 
pav  for  city  work.  Those  bond  issues  aggregated  over  $50,000,000. 
After  we  had  taken  the  proper  legal  steps  and  the  bond  issues  were 
authorized,  we  went  before  the  people  and  explained  in  detail  what 
we  were  going  to  do  with  the  money.  And  when  the  bonds  were 
issued  we  spent  the  money  in  the  building  of  sewers,  roads,  pave- 
ments, waterworks,  docks,  power  houses,  tanks,  hospitals,  buildings 
of  all  sorts.  Our  office  had  to  do  with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  city 
of  San  Francisco,  so  far  as  the  board  of  public  works  was  concerned. 
We* had  experts;  we  coordinated  experts,  the  best  experts  we  could 
get,  and  we  reported  on  all  the  various  things  that  came  before  the 
city  engineer.  And  as  assistant  to  the  engineer  I  had  certain  things 
to  do  in  connection  with  that. 

Finally  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  came  along. 
I  was  made  director  of  works;  I  built  that  exposition.  That  was 
the  last  big  international  exposition.  As  director  of  works  I  had 
complete  charge  of  every  physical  thing  on  the  grounds;  you  could 
not  nail  two  boards  together  without  seeing  me.  I  filled  in  a  lagoon 
there  of  70  acres;  filled  it  full  of  piles,  put  the  buildings  on  it;  in- 
stalled a  telephone  system  in  the  grounds,  installed  gas-distribution 
systems,  hired  the  experts  that  provided  the  beautiful  part  of  the 
exposition,  the  architects,  and  the  artists,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
put  all  those  things  together. 

After  that  exposition  was  all  built,  including  the  hundreds  of 
buildings  there,  I  operated  the  physical  part  of  the  exposition;  I  was 
the  director  of  works.  I  had  exactly  the  same  position  that  Dan 
Burnham  had  at  the  Chicago  Exposition.    I  had  charge  of  the  fire 
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department,  the  police  and  health  departments;  and  any  man  that 
came  on  those  exposition  grounds  was  in  my  charge  until  he  left; 
and  there  would  be  400,000  people  there  in  one  day.  After  the  ex- 
position was  over  I  cleared  up  the  buildings  and  everything,  and 
cleaned  the  ground  and  returned  it  to  the  owners.  We  had  over 
500  acres  of  ground  there,  beside  the  land  that  the  Government 
occupied;  and  we  returned  that  ground  in  as  good  condition  as  we 
found  it,  or  better. 

Then  I  came  on  East  and  joined  forces  with  the  American  Inter- 
national Corporation.    The  first  thing  they  gave  me  to  do 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  When  did  you  come  East  and  join 
them? 

Mr.  Con  nick.  That  was  about  a  year  ago.  And  the  first  thing  they 
gave  me  to  do  was  to  go  down  to  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, in  which  they  had  recently  acquired  a  large  interest;  to 
go  down  there  as  a  business  expert  and  see  how  that  thing  was  func- 
tioning. I  had  to  go  through  the  whole  organization,  and  see  how 
everything  was  working,  and  if  there  were  any  petty  jealousies  among 
the  various  head  men ;  and  see  if  there  were  any  men  under  the  head 
men  ready  to  take  their  places.  I  had  to  study  the  production  of 
ships  to  see  that  the  production  of  the  various  parts  was  balanced. 
I  studied  each  one  of  the  contracts  to  see  whether  they  would  make  a 
profit  or  not.  I  went  over  that  whole  situation  there  and  made  a 
study  of  the  shipbuilding  lasting  several  months. 

About  that  time  we  got  into  this  submarine  proposition.  We  had 
diagrams  prepared  that  showed  the  rate  at  which  the  tonnage  of  the 
world  was  being  disposed  of  by  the  Germans,  and  the  situation  be- 
came rather  alarming. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  in  view  of  my  past  experience,  put  it  up  to  me  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  see  if  we  could  get  some  way  to  replace 
that  tonnage  that  was  being  lost.  I  hired  some  experts,  and  got 
together  a  corps  of  men,  and  we  studied  the  problem.  I  was  familiar 
with  what  they  had  been  doing  at  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Yard. 

I  went  back  down  there  and  went  over  the  whole  situation ;  and  in 
a  few  hDurs  I  found  out  that  this  was  what  they  were  doing — here 
was  the  way  that  they  were  building  a  ship :  They  prepared  plans, 
in  the  greatest  detail,  of  a  ship,  in  the  drafting  room;  and  then 
they  sent  those  plans  out  to  a  place  called  "  mold  loft,"  where  they 
made  wooden  patterns  of  the  various  component  parts  of  the  shell  of 
the  ship;  those  patterns  were  sent  to  a  plate  and  angle  shop;  and 
there  the  steel  pieces  were  fabricated,  so  to  speak — that  is,  they  were 
shapped  up  and  holes  punched  in  them — and  in  due  time  they  were 
taken  out  and  piled  on  the  ground.  But  then  they  had  all  been  num- 
bered and  had  all  been  marked  and  identified,  so  that  the  ship 
erector,  when  he  picked  up  any  one  piece,  could  tell  just  where  in  the 
ship  that  piece  belonged. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  was  all  done  on  the  ground,  was  it? 

Mr.  Conntck.  That  was  all  done  on  the  ground;  but  the  thing  that 
we  knew,  and  which  I  want  to  bring  out,  was  that  the  men  in  the  plate 
and  angle  shop  and  the  men  in  the  mold  loft  did  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  men  in  the  ways. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  was  that  yard  of  which  you  are  speaking? 

Mr.  Conntck.  That  was  the  yard  of  the  New  York  Shipbuvi&vw^ 
Co.,  at  Camden,  N.  J.    The  men  who  built  the  exvgMvea  m  ^a  \assa. 
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who  built  the  boilers  there  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  men  in  the 
ways. 

Now,  that  New  York  shipbuilding  yard  consisted  of  these  things: 
It  consisted  of  a  mold  loft  here  [indicating],  and  a  plate,  and  angle 
shop  here  [indicating];  and  here  [indicating]  was  a  machine  shop; 
and  here  [indicating]  would  be  the  ways  down  here  where  they 
were  using  about  5,000  men.  They  use  more  now,  but  they  were  then 
using  about  5,000  men.  And  these  men  down  here  [indicating]  did 
not  know  what  these  men  [indicating]  were  doing.  There  were 
several  hundred  feet  between  the  plate  and  angle  shop  and  those 
ways;  there  was  no  reason  why  there  should  not  have  been  several 
thousand,  or  several  hundred  miles;  it  would  have  worked  under 
that  system  just  as  well. 

And  that  system  has  been  going  on  for  years.  The  man  who  built 
those  works  was  a  bridge  builder,  and  he  worked  that  plan  with  more 
or  less  success;  but  in  the  17  years  that  the  company  has  been  in 
existence  they  perfected  that  system.  That  was  an  assembled  ship, 
but  it  was  not  known  as  such. 

We  studied  the  conditions  there,  and  we  studied  the  conditions  in 
all  the  existing  shipyards  in  the  United  States ;  we  got  the  best  data 
that  we  could  as  to  what  they  were  doing,  how  many  contracts  they 
had  on  hand;  as  to  whether  they  could  be  expanded  or  not.  And 
here  is  what  we  found :  We  found  that  all  of  those  big  shipyards — 
there  were  only  six  or  seven  of  them — had  only  33  big  ways. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Connick.  All  of  the  big  yards  combined. 
^  Senator  Ransdell.  All  of  the  shipyards  in  the  United  States  ocm- 
bined  had  only  33  ways? 

Mr.  Connick.  That  is  all;  only  33  big  ways.  That  was  all  that 
I  could  find. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Will  you  define  the  word  "big'  in  the  sense 
in  which  you  use  it  there? 

Mr.  Connick.  I  will  do  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  mean  that  in  the  entire  country  there 
were  only  that  many? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes.  A  big  way,  we  will  say,  would  be  one  that 
could  put  out  a  vessel  of  400  tons  dead-weight  all  over. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  4,000  tons,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes,  4,000  tons;  and  there  were  only  about  33  of 
those  ways  in  all  those  yards.  That  did  not  include  the  Government 
yard ;  there  were  four  or  five  ways  in  the  Government  yard. 

Senator  Nelson.  Among  how  many  yards  were  those  ways  dis- 
tributed ? 

Mr.  Connick.  The  Fore  River,  Cramps,  the  American  Steel,  the 
Newport  News,  the  NewT  York  Shipbuilding,  and  the  Union  Iron 
Works. 

Now,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  ways  were  peculiar.  They 
were  quite  wide,  and  on  some  of  them  you  could  put  two  ships,  pro- 
vided the  ships  were  not  too  wide.  But  if  you  had  a  battleship  on 
there,  she  would  take  one  whole  way ;  you  could  put  on  at  the  same 
time  two  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  or  any  small  ships  on  those  33 
ways.     And  I  suppose  in  that  way  you  could  get  43  boats  at  the  out- 
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side  on  the  ways  of  those  various  shipyards ;  that  is,  by  fitting  them 
around  and  fitting  them  together. 

Well,  \vc  found  out  that  that  was  what  the  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Yard  was  doing;  they  were  really  fabricating  a  ship.  We  studied 
the  situation  at  the  various  yards,  and  found  all  the  yards  full.  We 
studied  the  labor  situation  at  each  yard ;  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
yards  we  found  that  we  could  not  enlarge  them,  because  there  was 
no  provision  for  labor. 

We  soon  struck  the  stumbling  block  as  to  why  you  could  not  en- 
large yards.  It  was  on  account  of  the  tool  question.  The  war  has 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  and  there  has  been  a  tremendous  de- 
mand on  American  manufacturers  for  tools.  I  found  that  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Yard  was  trying  to  get  new  plate  rollers, 
for  instance,  as  well  as  other  tools,  but  they  could  not  get  them ;  they 
were  not  to  be  had  anywhere.  So  that  we  found  that  there  was  no 
need  of  extending  our  existing  yards. 

Senator  Nelson.  Had  your  company  acquired  any  interest  in  this 
yard  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  We  had  acquired  a  substantial  interest  in  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  had  acquired  an  interest  in  it  before  you 
went  up  and  examined  it,  as  you  nave  described? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes;  that  was  why  I  went  up  there  to  examine  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Your  company  had  owned  it  before  that? 

Mr.  Connick.  Our  company  had  owned  it  before  that.  The  New 
York  Shipbuilding  was  an  old  company  that  had  been  in  existence 
17  years:  it  had  been  in  existence  15  years  before  we  acquired  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  work  were  they  doing  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Connick.  Work  of  all  kinds.  They  had  the  battleship  Idaho; 
they  had  oil  tankers,  colliers,  merchant  ships — they  had  everything 
except  submarines,  and  probably  torpedo  boats. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  took  the  entire  yard  over,  did  you? 

Mr.  Connick.  We  took  over  the  entire  yard;  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  With  the  force  of  men  and  everything? 

Mr.  Connick.  Everything  went  right  over;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ways  did  they  have  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Connick.  They  had  five  double  ways;  some  were  wide  enough 
to  take  on  two  boats  at  the  same  time,  depending,  of  course,  on  the 
width  of  the  boats. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  what  time  did  you  take  that  yard  over? 

Mr.  Connick.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date  we  turned  it  over. 
1  wont  down  there  just  about  a  year  ago  on  that  examination. 

Senator  Kansdell.  Were  the  methods  which  you  have  described  as 
to  that  shipyard  substantially  the  same  as  those  prevalent  in  the 
other  big  yards  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Connick.  No.  They  had  carried  this  method  of  assembling 
much  further  in  that  yard  than  in  other  yards,  because  the  man  who 
started  the  scheme  was  originally  a  bridge  builder:  he  was  not  a 
shipbuilder. 

Senator  Ransdeia,.  I  see. 

Mr.  Connick.  When  we  got  into  this  thing,  we  simply  eliminated 
the  possibility  of  extending  our  yard.  It  was  not  practicable;  it 
could  not  be  done,  and  it  would  have  cost  tremendous  sums  of  money 
if  it  could.     It   would  have  meant  duplication  of  toola^  vuui  <s&fc> 
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thing  or  another  in  all  these  various  yards;  and  they  would  not  all 
have  worked  to  100  per  cent  efficiency — I  mean  the  tools  would  not 
have  worked  to  100  per  cent  efficiency — and  we  would  have  had  one 
tool  at  one  yard,  and  one  tool  at  another  yard.  And  for  these  rea- 
sons we  worked  upon  this  scheme :  We  decided  that  the  only  way  to 
frodiice  additional  tonnage,  and  the  country  needed  it  pretty  badly, 
have  a  diagram  here  as  to  that  that  I  would  like  to  show  to  the 
committee. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you  correctly.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  was  operating  indi- 
rectly that  fabricating  plan.  The  only  difference  between  this  and 
the  other  system  is  that  they  did  the  fabrication  in  the  same  yard? 

Mr.  Con  nick.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  Otherwise  they  operated  on  the  fabricated 
principle? 

Mr.  Con  nick.  Yes;  to  a  very  great  extent 

Senator  Nedson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Con  nick.  And  the  people  who  built  that  boat  out  on  the 
ways  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  plate  and  angle  shop,  or  with  the 
boiler  shop,  or  with  the  engine  shop.  They  could  just  as  well  as 
not  have  been  hundreds  of  miles  away ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
built  boilers  there  for  other  shipyards,  and  sent  them  down  to  the 
shipyard  on  a  scow,  or  got  them  there  in  some  other  way.  That  was 
one  of  their  sources  of  income  to  quite  an  extent — the  number  of 
boilers  that  they  built.  *  The  system  was  also  worked  over  in  another 
yard  near  there,  which  was  run  by  a  man  named  "  Jack."  He  got 
onto  this  fabricating  scheme;  but  he  went  further;  he  got  his  pieces 
of  fabricated  steel  built  by  the  American  Steel  Co.,  and  shipped  to 
him  on  cars.  He  did  not  apply  that  plan  to  the  whole  boat;  but 
they  took  all  the  middle  portions  of  the  boat,  all  the  simple  parts  of 
the  boat,  and  had  that  work  done  there,  and  he  put  them  together; 
he  was  running  on  this  fabricated  principle;  ana  he  had  simplified 
the  design  of  the  ship  to  fit  it.  Arid  that  was  something  that  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.'s  yard  had  not  done;  their  designing 
plant  was  conducted  on  the  usual  style  of  shipbuilding,  you  might 
say;  while  the  operations  out  in  the  yard  were  being  conducted  on 
the  assembling  principle.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  will  come 
in  due  time—be  coordinated.  Well,  we  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  way  to  do  this  thing  was  to  start  a  brand  new^  yard  on 
this  assembling  principle,  in  some  place,  and  mobilize  the  industries 
of  the  country  that  were  not  engaged  in  shipbuilding;  if  we  inter- 
fered with  these  present  shipbuilding  plants  and  took  their  tools 
and  labor  and  occupied  them,  we,  of  course,  would  not  increase  the 
tonnage ;  we  decided  that  we  had  to  go  back  of  the  line. 

So  we  went  back  to  the  bridge  builders,  and  the  tank  makers,  and 
the  metal  workers  of  the  country  who  were  not  engaged  in  war  indus- 
tries. We  called  in  our  naval  architects,  and  we  studied  this  prob- 
lem, with  a  view  of  simplifying  the  construction  of  that  ship. 

We  straightened  the  ship  out  at  every  place  where  we  could;  we 
took  everything  that  was  bent  and  made  it  straight,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, all  the  internal  workings  of  the  ship. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  mean  that  you  prepared  new  plans? 

Mr.  Oonnick.  We  prepared,  not  a  new  plan,  but  we  adapted 

Senator  Nelsox   (interposingV  I  mfc&w  *  tosto  ^>\«w  «&  *x^\ 
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Mr.  Connick.  We  adapted  the  existing  type  of  ship  to  fit  this 
condition;  it  was  just  an  adaptation;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Connick.  Because  we  were  going  to  make  ships  by  the  hun- 
dred; that  was  our  plan;  and  if  we  saved  one  rivet  on  a  ship,  we 
saved  200  rivets  or  more;  we  saved  as  many  rivets  as  the  number 
of  ships  we  were  building  200.  If  we  could  take  just  one  plate,  and 
prevent  the  cutting  off  of  an  angle  on  it,  we  saved  cutting  that  many 
plates  that  many  times.  And  sometimes  these  plates  repeat  them- 
selves a  great  many  times,  like  the  rivets;  and  so  you  could  multiply 
what  was  saved  on  one  plate  by  the  number  of  those  plates  in  the 
ship,  and  by  the  total  number  of  ships,  and  it  would  amount  to 
thousands  of  operations  that  would  be  saved. 

We  decided  to  build  one  big  yard;  we  settled  that  point.  We 
interviewed  a  large  number  of  manufacturers,  and  we  found  out  that 
some  of  them  could  make  some  parts  of  the  machinery ;  we  found,  for 
instance,  that  some  man  could  make  a  pump,  but  that  he  was  short 
in  something  that  he  could  not  get  to  make  that  pump;  then  we 
found  another  man  who  would  reinforce  that  first  man  and  send  him 
some  of  the  parts  necessary  to  get  that  pump  built.  We  found  plants 
which  could  manufacture  the  electric-lighting  equipment,  but  which 
could  not  get  the  generators;  the  plant  could  make  the  little  engine 
and  all  the  necessary  equipment,  but  could  not  make  the  generator; 
so  we  tied  that  concern  up  with  another  concern  who  could  make 
generators. 

And  by  following  that  system  out,  we  finally  got  something  that 
looks  like  a  tree  in  which  all  the  various  branches  would  be  the 
thousand  and  one  things  that  go  into  a  ship,  and  the  trunk  would 
be  the  ship  itself. 

We  went  ur>  to  see  Gen.  Goethals — Mr.  Baldwin  and  I.  We  met 
Gen.  Goethals  and  Mr.  Ferris  in  his  New  York  office  one  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  wre  told  him  just  what  we  had  in  mind. 

lie  saw  the  practicability  of  the  scheme.  He  had  known  about  it 
anil  he  said  that  two  other  groups  of  men  were  working  on  exactly 
the  same  principle;  and  they  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  the  only  way;  that  there  was  no  other  way  in  which  the  neces- 
sary number  of  ships  could  be  made ;  we  could  not  increase  the  capa- 
city of  the  existing  yards ;  we  could  not  interfere  with  that ;  we  had 
to  get  entirely  new  resources. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  told  you  that — Mr.  Ferris  or  Gen.  Goethals? 

Mr.  Connick.  We  all  agreed  on  it — Mr.  Ferris,  Gen.  Goethals,  and 
everybody.  And  we  discussed  a  possible  form  of  contract.  We 
told  him  that  our  contracts  called  for  a  5,000-ton  ship.  He  said  that 
was  the  size  that  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  was  working  on, 
and  that  they  were  going  to  build  200  ships. 

We  told  him  that  we  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
take  about  200  ships  to  work  out  this  multiple  production  scheme  so 
that  it  would  be  most  successful. 

We  discussed  a  contract.  He  said  he  wanted  a  bigger  ship;  that 
the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  was  taking  care  of  5,000-ton  ships, 
and  that  the  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation  was  going  to  build 
a  smaller  number — I  think  100  or  80,  or  something  like  that — of 
rather  larger  ships,  about  9,000  tons;  and  he  wanted  wMs&tk&&%  y&. 
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between ;  and  he  suggested  that  we  try  to  work  this  thing  out  with  a 
7,500-ton  ship. 

Now,  that  is  an  entirely  different  proposition.  Every  piece,  almost, 
in  a  7,500-ton  ship  is  bigger  than  in  a  5,000-ton  ship,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  an  assembling  job,  to  my  mind,  at  that  time  seemed  to 
bear  some  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
ship,  and  we  did  not  commit  ourselves  on  any  7,500-ton  ship. 

We  talked  this  contract  over.  We  discussed  the  fee — 10  per  cent — 
a  contract  on  a  10  per  cent  basis. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  did  not  contemplate  that  your  company  was 
to  invest  a  penny  of  its  own,  did  it? 

Mr.  Connick.  Not  a  cent;  we  were  going  to  invest  our  reputation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Connick  (continuing).  Which,  when  you  lose  it,  you  can  not 
get  back;  you  can  get  back  your  money. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  a  good  thing*  that  is  the  way  the  Lord 
gets  even  with  sinners  once  in  a  while.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Connick.  Well,  we  discussed  this  contract  He  was  to  finance 
it ;  he  was  to  provide  the  money  to  build  that  yard ;  and  we  were  to 
bring  together  the  organization  and  develop  the  scheme  and  put  this 
thing  over. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  you  had  the  organization  already,  had  you 
not? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes;  but  that  organization  was  engaged  on  other 
work.  We  had  to  take  it  from  that  other  work;  we  were  all  working 
and  busy. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  what  became  of  the  other  job  then,  when 
you  took  all  the  men  away  from  that? 

Mr.  Connick.  We  did  not  take  all  the  men  away  from  that.  I 
was  going  to  speak  on  that  subject  in  a  few  moments;  but  I  would 
like,  if  you  will  permit  me,  to  take  these  matters  up  in  order. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  take  the  various  matters  up  in  the  order 
which  you  prefer. 

Mr.  Connick.  Thank  you.  We  discussed  this  contract,  and  set- 
tled upon  these  points:  He  said  that  he  wanted  200  ships,  and 
he  wanted  them  in  18  months,  and  he  wanted  7,500-ton  ships. 

I  went  back  and  got  a  lot  of  new  experts,  as  well  as  some  who  had 
been  on  this  job  before,  and  we  started  in  to  design  a  7,500-ton  ship. 
We  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Ferris,  who  had  been  cooperating  with  us; 
and  he  prepared  the  general  design  of  the  ship,  showing  just  what 
it  would  look  like.  It  would  look  like  a  Three  Islands  freighter — 
just  like  the  tramps  that  you  see  in  New  York  Harbor  all  the  time. 
They  carry  the  freights  of  the  world.  It  took  us  some  time  to  work 
that  thing  out. 

I  will  have  my  assistants  bring  me  that  model  over  there  [indi- 
cating]. I  wish  to  show  you  gentlemen  what  that  ship  is'going  to 
look  like. 

Now,  let  me  show  you  what  we  did  with  that  ship  [exhibiting 
blue  prints]. 

This  may  be  a  little  hard  to  understand,  but  I  think  I  can  make  it 

plain.    This  [indicating]  is  one  of  the  drawings  of  the  ship  designed 

by  Mr.  Ferris  for  us.    That  [indicating]  is  a  cross  section  of  half 

the  ship.     Now,  an  ordinary  ship  gexveTsAVj  tv^s  what  they  call  a 
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u  dead  rise  " ;  that  is,  this  bottom  plate  [indicating]  is  on  a  slope  like 
that  [indicating].  Now,  if  you  fabricated  a  ship  like  that  you  would 
have  to  cut  all  of  these  plates;  you  would  have  to  perform  two 
operations ;  after  they  came  from  the  mill  you  would  have  to  cut  them 
all  angular;  and  on  every  one  of  these  angles  you  would  have  to 
have  the  corners  cut.  And,  of  course,  there  are  thousands  of  them 
on  a  ship :  and  every  one  of  those  operations  would  cost  a  few  cents. 
And  so  we  squared  up  that  bottom.  We  first  investigated  and  found 
that  there  were  a  number  of  boats  with  flat  bottoms  like  that  which 
were  being  operated  successfully.  And  you  will  bear  in  mind  that 
ships  all  have  a  "  tumble-home  *  on  the  sides,  like  that  [indicating]. 
We  straightened  that  out,  because  if  it  was  not  done  so  we  would 
have  had  to  take  every  one  of  the  ribs  on  that  boat,  which  is  over 
400  feet  long,  and  these  ribs  are  only  a  few  feet  apart — and  we 
would  have  had  to  put  them  all  in  the  fire  and  heat  them  and  bend 
them.    So  we  straightened  that  out. 

And  you  know  that  the  deck  of  a  boat  has  a  bow  in  both  direc- 
tions; the  reasons  for  that  is  the  necessity  for  drainage,  and  the 
fact  that  the  boat  is  rocking  around.  But  the  decks  of  a  battleship 
are  as  flat  as  this  table  [indicating],  and  so,  after  investigation,  we 
took  that  boat  and  flattened  the  decks,  so  that  all  our  decks  became 
parallel. 

One  of  the  complicated  problems  in  a  ship  is  the  housing,  because 
the  deck  of  a  ship  is  not  like  this  table ;  it  has  a  bow  this  way  [indicat- 
ing] and  a  rise  that  way  [indicating].  The  result  is  that  every 
door  has  a  twist  in  it.  The  captain's  desk  is  not  square;  you  can  not 
buy  a  desk  from  the  desk  factories  for  that  purpose ;  you  must  make 
one.  And  all  the  little  fittings  in  the  galley  of  a  ship  are  out  of 
square.  The  result  is  that  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  money 
that  goes  into  that  factor  of  ship  construction. 

Then  we  took  that  ship  and  we  straightened  the  masts  up.  I  have 
a  drawing  of  that  ship  here  that  I  want  to  show  the  members  of  the 
committee  [exhibiting  blue  print].  There  has  been  some  testimony 
introduced  before  this  committee  that  these  ships  did  not  look  like 
boats  at  all,  but  look  like  a  steel  frame  building  lying  on  its  side. 

Now  that  [indicating]  is  as  fine  a  looking  Boat  as  you  ever  laid 
your  eyes  on.  But  the  smokestack  is  straight — all  of  these  things 
are  straight.  On  an  ordinary  ship,  that  railing  [indicting]  is  bent. 
On  this  boat  everything  is  square.  In  an  ordinary  boat  that  is  curved 
like  that  [indicating]  :  that  costs  a  lot  of  money.  We  took  that  thing 
and  we  ironed  that  boat  out  and  we  squared  it  in  this  way. 

And  that  was  done  for  a  good  reason :  The  bridge  builders  and  the 
tank  builders  are  not  familiar  with  this  skew-geed  work  of  a  ship- 
yard, and  it  would  be  hard  for  them  to  comprehend  these  plans.  And 
we  wanted  to  make  a  plan  of  a  ship  and  send  it  off  a  thousand  miles 
to  a  bridge  shop  or  a  tank  shop  and  tell  them  to  straighten  the  thing 
out  and  manufacture  them  for  us.  We  made,  as  far  as  possible, 
everything  on  that  ship  the  same. 

Now,  the  question  immediately  arises,  "What  did  you  sacrifice?" 
We  did  not  sacrifice  the  structure  of  the  ship,  because  Lloyds  have 
passed  upon  the  ship  and  have  given  us  an  A-l  rating,  and  that  is 
the  highest  that  you  can  get. 

•Senator  Smith.  Do  you  mean  it  was  standardVifcAA 
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Mr.  Connick.  It  was  standardized  to  the  limit;  we  took  every 
piece  in  the  ship  and  examined  it  to  see  whether  we  could  reduce  tlie 
number  of  operations  involved.  We  called  in  the  shop  men;  we 
called  in  everybody  we  could  get  hold  of  and  had  them  study  that 
ship.  We  not  only  did  that  but 'we  got  other  firms  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

And  Gen.  Goethals  told  us  to  do  that ;  he  told  us  to  cooperate  with 
those  other  firms  in  every  way  possible,  because  otherwise,  he  said, 
"  Here  is  what  will  happen :  You  will  all  try  to  get  your  pumps  from 
one  place;  you  will  all  try  to  get  your  boilers  from  one  place,  and 
so  on ;  and  in  that  way  you  will  have  those  places  congested  so  that 
they  can  not  produce  what  you  want.  But  you  should  distribute 
your  orders  around  over  the  industry  throughout  the  country." 

And  for  that  reason  we  got  together  and  studied  the  situation, 
particularly  with  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  who  were 
building  a  boat  smaller  than  this.  And  so  we  studied  the 
situation  and  found  out  where  we  could  get  these  things  distributed 
around  through  the  country.  Then  we  developed  plans  like  this, 
only  further  along. 

Then  we  went  over  and  saw  Gen.  Goethals.  Gen.  Goethals  agreed 
that  the  scheme  was  practicable;  and  he  was  still  of  the  opinion 
that  this  was  the  only  way  that  we  could  proceed  and  get  the  neces- 
sary number  of  ships. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is,  you  were  aiming  at  expedition? 

Mr.  Connick.  We  were  aiming  at  speed;  anything  to  get  the  ships 
quickly.  Let  me  show  you  this  diagram  [exhibiting  diagram].  This 
shows  you  what  is  happening  to  our  ships.  Here  [indicating  on 
diagram]  is  the  normal  increase  in  the  world's  shipping.  That 
means  what  they  are  building,  less  what  would  be  sunk  in  ordinary 
times  and  what  would  go  out  of  use.  Here  [indicating]  is  what  the 
Germans  are  getting  away  with.  Here  [indicating]  is  what 
we  estimated  the  Germans  would  get  away  with;  and  here  is  what 
they  are  now  doing.  They  are  now  doing  much  better  than  we 
figured  out  that  they  would  do ;  and  so  the  situation  is  much  worse 
for  us  than  we  thought  it  was.  Here  [indicating]  is  what  is  required 
in  the  way  of  ships  for  military  service.  Now,  the  available  ships 
supposed  to  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  world  have  been  de- 
creased as  indicated  by  this  line  [indicating] — only  more  so,  be- 
cause the  Germans  have  done  better  than  we  estimated  they  would. 

Senator  Eansdell.  You  mean  they  have  been  more  destructive? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  been  more  destructive  than  we 
thought  they  would  be — quite  a  little  bit ;  the  percentage  is  quite  a  lot 
more. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  model  [indicating  model 
of  ship].  Here  is  the  model  of  that  ship.  You  know  it  has  been 
said  that  she  looks  like  a  steel-frame  building.  Now,  you  can  see 
that  that  ship  is  just  an  ordinary,  good,  old-fashioned  tramp  steamer, 
of  the  Three  Islands  type;  they  call  it  the  Three  Island  type,  be- 
cause of  these  three  things  here  [indicating  on  model].  Here  [in- 
dicating] is  the  bow,  and  she  is  cut  away  in  the  stern,  so  that  the 
water  will  flow  down  to  the  propellers  and  you  will  get  the  maximum 
of  efficiency  from  your  power  plant.  We  had  that  model  developed 
in  a  larger  size,  and  we  nad  it  towed,  to  see  just  what  would  happen 
to  a  ship  with  a  flat  bottom. 
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Senator  Jones.  When  did  you  have  that  model  prepared  [in- 
dicating] ? 

Mr.  Connick.  This  model  [indicating]  was  prepared  several  days 
ago,  because  the  old  model  was  too  large  to  bring  into  the  committee 
room. 

Senator  Jones.  Had  Mr.  Cotton  seen  that  old  model? 

Mr.  Connick.  No;  Mr.  Cotton  acted  as  attorney  in  this  matter, 
not  as  a  structural  man. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understand;  but  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  he  had 
seen  it. 

Senator  Harding.  You  might  say  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Connick, 
that  the  model  you  have  in  your  yard  is  half  as  large  as  this  com- 
mittee table  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Connick.  It  is  quite  a  bit  larger  than  this  model;  and  it  has 
to  be  towed,  just  the  same  as  they  do  for  the  naval  vessels,  in  order 
to  be  absolutely  sure  that  the  resistance  is  not  too  high,  and  that  you 
have  not  got  an  impracticable  thing.  For  instance,  if  this  is  not  cut 
away  just  right  here  [indicating]  and  in  here  [indicating],  your 
boat  does  not  work  as  efficiently ;  you  do  not  go  as  far  with  a  ton  of 
coal,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  your  operating  expenses  would  go 
right  up.  So  we  wanted  to  find  out  how  this  square  section  would 
work.    You  see  that  [indicating]  is  a  perfect  plane. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  a  keel  on  that  boat,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Connick.  No;  they  do  not  build  keels  on  ships  of  this  kind; 
the  keel  is  inside  the  boat,  just  like  the  backbone  in  a  human  being. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  thought  they  had  a  keel  on  those  boats  that  in 
some  way  reached  into  the  water  to  balance  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  No;  it  does  not  balance  the  ship;  the  ship  balances 
itself ;  it  does  not  need  balancing.  The  science  of  naval  architecture 
is  an  exact  science ;  and  they  figure  this  thing  out,  and  distribute  the 
weight  of  the  ship  so  that  they  will  know  in  advance  just  exactly 
where  she  will  sit  in  the  water;  they  know  just  how  much  she  weighs. 
And  in  order  to  get  this  ship  light,  we  cut  holes  here  and  there  [in- 
dicating] in  the  structural  members,  where  we  could  do  it,  and 
thereby  reduced  the  weight.  But  that  model  gives  you  an  idea  of 
that  ship. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  when,  you  get  into  a  storm  with  that  kind 
of  ship,  and  the  cargo  begins  to  shift,  you  can  not  keep  the  ship  on  an 
even  keel,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  The  cargo  will  not  shift,  if  it  is  efficiently  stowed. 
That  is  the  business  of  the  captain  and  the  officers  of  the  ship,  to  see 
that  the  cargo  on  that  ship  is  properly  stowed  so  that  it  will  not  shift. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  construction  of  that  ship. 

Now,  you  can  see  that  there  is  nothing  strange  about  that  ship. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  these  ships.  A  lot  of  people  think  there  is. 
A  ship  is  nothing  but  a  steel  frame,  covered  with  a  tank  plate,  you 
know. 

(Thereupon,  at  2.58  p.  m.,  a  recess  of  15  minutes  was  taken  on  ac- 
count of  a  roll  call  in  the  Senate ;  afterwards  the  following  proceed- 
ings were  had:) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Connick,  you  may  now  resume  your  statement. 

Mr.  Connick.  I  want  to  explain  some  of  the  difficulties  in  connec- 
tion with  this  thing  [indicating  model  of  ship].     For  instance,  in 
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connection  with  the  stern  of  this  boat,  it  is  very  unusual.  When  we 
got  onto  this  problem,  we  found  that  if  we  put  on  the  usual  stern 
of  cast  steel,  with  the  demand  for  steel  castings  that  then  existed  in 
this  country,  we  could  not  get  the  castings ;  they  were  not  to  be  had. 
So  that  we  had  to  get  up  a  new  kind  of  stern.  We  had  to  study  the 
thing  out:  we  wanted  something  practicable;  we  did  not  want  to 
adopt  any  mere  dream  of  a  draftsman.  So  we  had  to  take  the  ques- 
tion up  and  study  the  sterns  of  all  the  vessels  that  did  not  use  the  cast 
steel.  And  we  found  that  in  the  north  of  England  they  were  using 
sterns  like  this  [indicating],  and  that  it  was  a  well-known  device 
there.  Somebody  has  made  some  comment  on  this  stern  [indicating]  ; 
and  so  I  wanted  to  tell  you  gentlemen  that.  There  was  one  thing 
about  that  keel  that  did  not  seem  clear  to  those  of  the  committee  that 
did  not  go  to  the  yard  and  see  that  keel  standing  up.  The  bottom  of 
this  ship  is  just  like  this  table  [indicating],  and  the  keel  stands  in  the 
middle  of  it,  but  it  is  inside  the  boat;  sailing  vessels  have  the  keel 
outside. 

Senator  Ransdeu,.  Does  that  keel  run  the  full  length  of  the 
boat? 

Mr.  Con  nick.  Yes;  it  is  the  backbone  of  the  boat.  When  they  say 
that  a  ship  is  broken  in  two,  that  is  what  happens  to  it  [indicating]. 
The  keel  gives  the  boat  strength  longitudinally. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  boat  "hogs,"  what  happens  to  it? 

Mr.  Connick.  The  same  thing;  the  middle  of  the  boat  goes  up, 
and  the  ends  bend  down. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  sometimes  happens  in  the  case  of  wooden 
ships  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes;  they  sometimes  make  the  wooden  boats  too 
long;  that  is  the  difficulty  of  wooden-boat  construction.  And  it 
might  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  say  that  we  gave  considera- 
tion to  the  building  of  wooden  boats ;  and  we  finally  decided  that  we 
could  get  the  boats  quicker  if  we  made  them  out  of  steel,  and  we 
knew  that  we  were  not  experimenting  on  a  great,  big,  long  boat; 
everything  that  we  were  doing  had  been  done  before. 

We  went  down  and  took  all  of  this  to  Gen.  Goethals,  and  showed 
him  how  we  had  coordinated  the  thing.  He  still  stuck  to  his  formula ; 
he  wanted  two  hundred  7,500-ton  ships  in  18  months.  We  explained 
to  him  how  we  were  going  to  build  the  ships.  I  will  explain  that 
now: 

We  were  going  to  build  these  ships  in  groups  of  five  at  a  time. 
And  the  reason  tor  that  is  that  we  found  out  from  our  experts,  and 
our  data  that  wre  had  obtained  from  other  shipyards,  that  this  thing 
will  work  out,  in  a  manufacturing  way,  much  better  on  that  plan; 
that  is.  you  finish  one  thing  and  then  go  on  another.  We  are  going 
to  start  a  man  riveting  on  ship  No.  1.  and  then  he  goes  to  ship  No.  2 
and  puts  exactly  the  same  rivets  on  that,  and  then  he  goes  to  ship 
No.  3  and  puts  the  same  rivets  on  that,  and  then  he  puts  the  same 
rivets  on  ships  Nos.  4  and  5. 

By  that  time  he  goes  back  to  ship  No.  1  and  begins  all  over  again 
with  other  sets  of  rivets. 

Now,  that  is  exactly  the  same  principle  of  assembling  that  they 
have  had  in  the  manufacture  of  watches  in  America,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  machinery   and   of  locomotives   and   automobiles. 
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There  is  nothing  new  about  it  at  all,  except  that  in  those  cases  the 
thing  which  is  being  manufactured  moves  along;  it  is  on  a  long,  mov- 
ing table,  and  the  men  working  on  it  stand  still. 

Now,  instead  of  moving  the  ship,  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  to 
move  the  men ;  and  we  will  have  the  equipment  to  enable  us  to  move 
them  from  ship  to  ship,  and  they  will  go  through  a  cycle  of  five,  and 
by  the  time  a  man  is  through  with  a  particular  piece  of  work  on  the 
five,  he  will  go  back  and  begin  over  again.  And  the  great,  big  ad- 
vantage of  that  is  that  you  do  not  have  to  teach  a  man  to  drive  all 
kinds  of  rivets.  We  can  take  a  man  who  has  been  riveting  steel- 
frame  buildings,  or  a  man  who  has  been  riveting  steel  tanks,  or  cars, 
or  we  can  take  almost  any  man  who  has  been  working  in  the  metals 
trades  and  we  can  put  him  in  a  school  that  we  are  running,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  we  can  teach  him  to  drive  the  particular  class  of  rivets 
that  he  is  going  to  be  called  upon  to  drive.  He  does  not  have  to 
learn  to  drive  them  all,  heavy  and  light,  etc. ;  he  will  drive  but  one 
kind  of  rivets. 

That  means,  in  a  way,  standardizing  labor  for  this  purpose,  as  well 
as  standardizing  the  ship ;  and  it  is  going  to  be  easier  to  construct 
the  ships  on  that  basis  than  it  would  be  if  we  just  turned  more  or 
less  of  a  mob  loose  on  the  ship  and  have  a  man  driving  rivets  on  the 
stern  of  the  ship  and  then  have  him  go  to  the  bow,  and  then  to  the 
engine,  and  then  to  the  pilot  house.  The  man  who  works  on  the 
pilot  house  on  this  ship  is  only  going  to  work  on  pilot  houses. 

You  have  had  witnesses  appear  before  the  committee  who  have 
described  the  fabricated  ship  and  complained  more  or  less  about  the 
difficulties  that  we  will  encounter.  We  know  about  the  difficulties. 
But  we  are  sure  that  we  know  where  they  are,  and  we  have  developed 
a  solution  of  them.  We  have  been  studying  this  thing,  and  have  been 
studying  it  for  months  with  experts.  Those  who  have  criticized  it 
have  studied  it  for  a  few  hours. 

For  instance,  one  thing  that  nobody  has  mentioned  is  how  we 
are  going  to  build  the  sterns  of  these  ships;  nobody  has  told  the 
committee  about  that.  And  yet  it  is  a  very  radical  departure  from 
previous  practice.  If  they  had  known  anything  about  our  plans 
thev  would  have  known  about  that,  but  they  knew  nothing. 

The  reason  is  very  simple.  There  is  the  stern  of  this  ship.  [Indi- 
cating.] You  can  see  that  it  is  a  plane.  We  have  got  all  of  these 
sterns  to  build,  and  so  we  are  not  going  to  build  them  on  the  ways 
first;  we  are  going  to  put  that  work  in  an  erecting  shop  and  put 
the  stern  together.  It  is  just  like  working  on  houses  from  the  in- 
side out ;  and  it  will  be  easier  to  do  it  that  way.  We  are  only  going 
to  bolt  up  certain  portions,  and  we  will  have  the  pieces  bolted  to- 
gether, instead  of  riveted ;  and  that  stern  will  come  in  in  big  sections. 
Then  we  are  going  to  pick  it  up,  and  by  driving  a  few  rivets  in  the 
stern  where  it  is  separated  and  putting  it  on  the  way  we  are  going 
to  hold  it  together. 

Some  of  the  men  who  have  appeared  before  the  committee  have 
told  you  that  it  was  the  speed  of  riveting  that  regulated  the  speed 
of  the  building  of  the  ship. 

That  is  not  true  in  this  case;  it  is  the  speed  of  building  that  stern 
[indicating] ;  and  if  we  can  build  those  sterns  fast  enough  we  can 
get  the  ships  fast  enough.  That  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole  things 
This  middle  section  [indicating]  does  not  gvva  ws  «oj  VxoxMVfe*    Ot&r> 
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of  the  old  shipbuilders  told  me  in  the  beginning  of  this  work :  a  You 
will  have  no  trouble  with  the  middle;  it  is  these  ends  that  cause 
the  trouble." 

Senator  Ransdell.  Are  you  going  to  build  those  ends  on  the  ways? 

Mr.  Connick.  We  are  going  to  build  those  ends  in  the  shop  and 
then  pick  up  the  pieces  with  a  locomotive  crane  and  turn  them  over 
and  run  them  out  on  the  ways. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  will  be  built  in  shops  close  to  the  ways, 
will  they  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes,  sir;  near  by.  And  you  can  see  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  work  on  that  surface  [indicating  on  model]  in  that 
manner  than  it  would  be  to  have  to  do  the  work  on  the  ship  in  the 
way. 

We  gave  consideration  to  doing  this  work  in  a  number  of  different 
yards.  That  is  the  first  thing  we  considered.  To  build  200  ships  in 
18  months  means  50  ways — and  anybody  tells  you  differently  does 
not  know  anything  about  it;  they  have  not  given  sufficient  study 
to  the  subject  to  know  anything  about  it.  We  have  spent  the  money 
necessary  to  demonstrate  that  that  is  exactly  what  happens — and  it 
was  our  money,  and  not  the  money  of  the  Government.  We  have 
hired  experts,  and  we  have  proved  it  again  and  again  that  it  takes 
50  ways  to  produce  this  number  of  ships  within  the  prescribed  time. 

We  thought  we  would  split  it  up,  instead  of  putting  50  eggs  in  one 
basket;  but  we  had  to  put  50  ways  in  one  basket;  you  can  not  find 
many  places  to  put  50  ways  in  this  country. 

The  trouble  right  at  the  beginning  is,  Where  are  you  going  to 
get  the  necessary  number  of  men  to  top  that  organization  ?  If  you 
can  get  these  five  groups  of  head  men  to  top  those  organizations, 
why  not  build  five  sets  of  50  sets  of  50  ways  ana  have  250  ways?  You 
can  not  do  it.  We  could  not  find  the  men.  We  are  in  the  construc- 
tion business,  and  we  think  we  know  more  construction  men,  or  at 
least  I  will  say  we  know  as  many  construction  men,  as  anybody  in  the 
country.    It  has  been  our  business  for  years. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  would  suggest  that  it  might  be  better  for  you 
to  give  the  committee  facts  instead  of  arguments. 

Mr.  Connick.  Well,  I  want  to  give  you  my  opinion  as  I  see  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Connick.  I  have  been  in  this  thing,  and  I  felt  that  I  would  not 
be  fair  to  the  people  unless  I  let  them  know  just  what  I  mean  in  con- 
nection with  this  thing. 

We  finally  settled  on  a  50-way  yard.  Then  the  question  came  up, 
Where  to  locate  it?  We  took  up  this  coast;  we  talked  it  over  with 
Gen.  Goethals.  We  thought  anywhere  from  Boston  to  Baltimore 
would  do,  in  the  first  blush  of  the  thing.  The  trouble  was  that  we 
had  to  have  a  yard  where  we  could  get  in  300  carloads  of  material 
every  day.  We  had  to  have  a  large  amount  of  electric  power  avail- 
able. We  will  use  our  power  at  the  same  rate  that  they  use  power  in 
the  city  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  and  we  will  use  fresh  water  at  the  same 
rate  that  they  use  it  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  We  had  to 
have  a  water  front  2  miles  long  to  take  care  of  the  ways  and  the  wet 
basins.    They  had  to  be  on  deep  water. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  electric  power? 

Mr.  Connick.  From  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  we  get  the  surplus 
power  there. 
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The  Chairman.  And  not  from  a  plant  of  your  own? 

Mr.  Con  nick.  No;  it  is  brought  to  us  at  high  voltage,  and  we  step 
it  down  at  a  substation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  municipally-owned  plant? 

Mr.  Con  nick.  It  is  operated  by  the  public  utilities  corporation 
there. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Con  nick.  I  do  not  remember  the  details  of  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Government  pays  for  that,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Con  nick.  The  company  pays  for  the  power. 

Senator  Nelson.  Your  company  does  not  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Con  nick.  No;  the  Government  pays  for  the  power,  just  the 
same  as  they  do  for  the  steel  and  the  rivets. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  for  installing  the  electric  lights? 

Mr.  Con  nick.  Yes;  and  for  the  current  used  for  the  electric 
light — the  men  working  night  and  day. 

Now,  this  yard  had  to  be  far  enough  away  from  the  ocean  so  that 
they  could  not  throw  a  shell  into  it.  We  talked  about  New  York 
Harbor ;  we  considered  sites  out  in  The  Bronx,  New  York  City.  We 
considered  sites  in  Boston,  but  we  could  not  use  the  sites  there;  we 
could  not  get  the  necessary  power.  New  York  Harbor  had  several 
sites.  Hackensack  Meadows  had  some  sites;  Tremley  Point  was  a 
pretty  gocd  site ;  and  we  discussed  with  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.  the 
problem  of  labor  if  these  two  biff  shipyards  should  be  one  alongside 
of  the  other.  We  also  discussed  that  with  Gen.  Goethal;  and  the 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  we  had  better  separate  those  two  big 
yards;  labor  troubles  might  start  in  the  United  States,  and  you 
could  not  tell  what  would  happen  if  those  two  plants  were  side  by 
side. 

We  also  went  down  to  Baltimore  and  considered  that.  We  worked 
up  along  the  coast,  and  we  finally  settled  that  the  Delaware  Kiver 
was  the  place.  We  considered  different  points  on  the  Delaware 
River.  We  considered  the  Tinicum  Island  property,  below  Hog 
Island.  We  considered  the  Scott  property,  below  Hog  Island ;  and 
we  considered  Pettys  Island,  on  the  opposite  side  from  our  plant. 

Hog  Island  possessed  fewer  disadvantages.  We  listed  the  dis- 
advantages. One  of  them  was  the  disadvantage  of  getting  the  labor 
to  the  island.  There  was  a  big  tract  of  land,  but  there  were  not 
sufficient  transportation  facilities  to  haul  the  labor  down  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Hog  Island.  Furthermore,  there  is  only  one  railroad 
bridge  from  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  a  swing  bridge,  and  if  it  got  out 
of  order  people  might  be  marooned  on  the  island.  There  is  poor 
passenger  transportation.  Furthermore  it  was  right  in  a  district 
where  they  were  making  a  lot  of  munitions,  and  already  there  was 
a  great  demand  there  for  labor. 

But  there  were  advantages.  We  had  the  required  water  front.  It 
is  level;  it  is  on  deep  water.  There  were  only  two  owners  to  deal 
with,  and  they  were  both  all  right  so  that  you  could  deal  with  them. 
There  was  electric  power  available;  we  could  not  build  a  power  plant 
big  enough  to  supply  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  hook  it  onto  this  proposi- 
tion. The  land  was  well  drained.  Some  people  who  have  testified 
before  the  committee  have  said  that  it  was  not;  they  did  not  know. 
There  was  a  dike  on  that  property  that  had  been  there  for  100  yeaxs^ 
and  the  drainage  was  pumped  by  the  city  of  P\i\\*fo\\Jcv\*. 
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Another  advantage  was  that  it  was  near  the  New  York  ship- 
building yard;  it  put  the  experts  of  that  company  right  across  the 
river  from  us,  which  was  a  good  deal  better  than  having  them  many 
miles  away.  Another  advantage  was  that  there  was  an  industrial 
center  near  there. 

Gen.  Goethals  recognized  the  value  of  this  site.  There  have  been 
people  before  this  committee  who  have  said  that  it  was  not  the  proper 
place  to  build  such  a  ship  yard ;  but  none  of  them  have  told  you  what 
was  the  proper  place.  If  they  had  made  the  same  investigation  that 
we  did,  they  would  go  right  back  to  Hog  Island.  That  was  the  best 
place  we  could  find,  and  we  have  certainly  searched  thoroughly  for  a 
proper  site. 

We  called  on  the  owners  and  interviewed  them.  They  wanted 
$2,500  an  acre.  We  explained  to  them  what  this  thing  was  for;  and 
we  forced  that  price  down  to  $2,000  an  acre.  We  called  in  the  real- 
estate  men  of  Philadelphia ;  and  we  got  the  records,  as  Mr.  Baldwin 
has  testified,  of  what  the  recent  sales  of  property  were  in  that 
vicinity. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  not  know  that  the  owners  of  that  prop- 
erty had  an  option  out  for  that  property  the  year  before  for  $1,000 
an  acre? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  was  before  the  railroad  got  to  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  before  you  had  your  eyes  on  it? 

Mr.  Connick.  Absolutely;  but  it  was  also  before  the  railroad  got 
to  it.  When  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  put  their  road  on  the  pe- 
riphery of  that  property  that  property  became  much  more  valuable. 
That  is  the  best  terminal  site  to-day  on  the  Delaware  River. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  doubled  the  value  of  it? 

Mr.  Connick.  All  that  I  can  say  in  connection  with  that  is  that 
we  have  done  our  best  to  get  the  price  of  this  property  down.  We 
discussed  it  with  everybody;  we  had  nothing  to  conceal  about  it. 
They  were  going  to  get  all  the  money ;  there  was  nothing  in  it  for  us. 
We  talked  to  Gen.  Goethals  again  about  it,  and  he  got  his  attorney, 
Mr.  Cotton,  in  it — and  here  is  where  Mr.  Cotton  comes  in. 

Senator  Nelson.  Whom  did  he  represent? 

Mr.  Connick.  Gen.  Goethals  and  the  Fleet  Corporation. 

And  we  started  to  draw  the  essence  of  a  contract.  We  brought  our 
man,  Mr.  Robinson,  in  to  it  to  help  us.  Mr.  Robinson  is  one  of  Stone 
&  Webster's  partners  and  is  very  able  in  seeing  that  such  contracts  as 
this  are  made  clear.  That  has  been  his  business  for  years,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  construction  activities. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  take  Stone  &  Webster  into  your  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Connick.  Not  into  our  company  at  that  time.  Stone  &  Web- 
ster are  affiliated  with  our  company;  they  are  one  of  the  arms  of  it. 
I  will  explain  that  later. 

The  first  thing  they  decided  to  do  was  to  reduce  the  fee  to  a  6  per 
cent  basis. 

About  that  time  the  Denman-Goethals  trouble  commenced.  We 
had  a  meeting  in  New  York;  and  we  were  compelled  to  notify  those 
gentlemen  that  we  would  abandon  this  contract ;  that  we  could  not  go 
ahead,  and  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  do  this  work  unless  the 
party  of  the  first  part  and  the  party  of  the  second  part  were  har- 
monized,  so  that  there  would  be  no  confusion  m  i\\a  house  of  either. 
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• 

I  talked  to  Gen.  Goethals  and  Mr.  Denman,  and  I  personally- 
told  Mr.  Denman — I  had  known  him  for  years — I  went  down  and 
told  him  that  we  were  very  sorry  that  we  had  to  withdraw,  we  had 
to  abandon  it ;  it  could  not  be  done  successfully 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  What  could  not  be  done  success- 
fully? 

Mr.  Con  nick.  This  thing  could  not  be  manufactured  successfully 
with  the  confusion  in  the  house  of  the  party  of  the  first  part ;  that  is. 
Gen.  Goethals  and  Mr.  Denman. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh ! 

Mr.  Connick.  Mr.  Denman  wanted  me  to  give  him  a  lot  of  data 
in  this  thing;  and  I  went  back  and  started  in  to  prepare  the  data. 
Just  before  we  got  it  prepared  we  received  notice  that  Mr.  Denman 
and  Gen.  Goethals  had  resigned;  that  Mr.  Hurley  and  Admiral 
Capps  were  appointed. 

In  a  few  days  they  sent  for  me  to  come  down  here.  I  will  read 
you  the  telegram : 

Referring  proposal  to  build  fabricated  ships,  can  you  arrange  to  meet  me  at 
office  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Washington,  Monday  morning,  10  o'clock 
or  afternoon  3  o'clock  if  more  convenient.  Please  bring  all  data  necessary  to 
complete  understanding  of  the  proposition,  including  schedule  of  estimated  labor 
and  material. 

Capps. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  date  of  that  telegram? 

Mr.  Connick.  August  4,  1917. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  had  already  been  a  contract  prepared, 
had  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  No;  just  the  essentials  of  how  we  would  do  it;  just 
a  memorandum  between  our  people,  to  get  a  lawyer  to  prepare  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Had  you  made  an  estimate  of  what  the  cost  of 
the  yard  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  We  had  made  some  figures — and  I  will  explain 
those  figures  to  you  in  just  a  few  minutes.  I  want  to  try  to  carry 
along  the  history  of  this  contract ;  and  then  we  will  go  back  and  take 
up  the  question  of  this  yard  and  make  a  complete  job  of  it. 

We  took  up  this  matter  with  Admiral  Capps,  and  I  explained  to 
him  the  proposition  just  as  I  have  explained  it  to  the  committee 
this  afternoon ;  and  he  understood  it  immediately ;  he  thought  there 
might  be  some  little  matters  of  detail  that  might  be  changed,  which 
were  matters  of  opinion ;  and  he  called  in  Mr.  Hurley. 

As  a  result  of  that  conference,  we  received  this  letter  [indicating]. 
This  is  a  letter  addressed  by  Admiral  Capps  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  under 
date  of  August  6.  1917.  Just  before  we  received  this  letter,  Admiral 
Capps  stated  that  he  had  not  the  funds  to  build  200  ships,  and  he 
wanted  to  build  only  50  ships,  and  later  he  would  increase  the  order, 
as  he  got  the  funds.     I  will  now  read  the  letter  : 

type  contract. 

United  States  Shipping  Board 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Vfashington,  August  6,  1917. 
Mr.  George  J.  Baldwin, 

Vice  President  American  International  Corporation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  completion  of  the  type  contract  which  covers  the  clasa  <*t 
contracts  I  was  discussing  with  you  this  raomVng  Yvna  Y^feu  $fe\«cs*&  \sv«t^  ^ta?&. 
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I  expected,  so  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  It  to  you  to-night,  but  the  essen- 
tial features,  which  require  special  consideration,  are  as  follows : 

The  price  to  be  named  in  the  contract  to  be  the  estimated  cost  of  the  vessel 
based  upon  wages  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  contract  and 
estimated  value  of  material  also  based  upon  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time 
of  contract,  and  an  estimated  overhead  expense.  These  divisions  of  the  total 
estimated  cost  will  be,  so  far  as  concerns  the  material  and  labor,  subject  to  a 
reduction  or  increase  dependent  upon  the  actual  cost  of  the  material  and  labor. 
For  instance,  if  the  owner  should  obtain  material  at  a  less  cost  than  that 
named  in  the  estimate,  the  base  price  would  be  decreased  accordingly.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  material  costs  were  more  than  noted  in  the  estimate,  the  base 
price  would  be  increased  to  correspond. 

With  respect  to  labor,  a  schedule  of  the  prevailing  rates  will  be  attached  to 
the  contract  and  variations  therefrom  would  similarly  affect  the  base  price. 
The  estimate  for  overhead  expenses  would  be  liberal  and  should  amply  cover 
the  actual  overhead  expenses.  The  fee  to  be  paid  the  agent  would  be  a  definite 
amount  per  vessel  and  would  take  the  form  of  a  percentage  of  the  base  price 
not  to  exceed  5  per  cent,  and  if  certain  penalties  were  imposed  would  not  be 
below  approximately  4  per  cent.  These  percentages  would  apply  to  a  group  of 
approximately  50  vessels. 

If,  through  liberal  estimates  or  efficient  organization  or  workmanship,  the 
actual  cost  of  the  vessel  is  less  than  that  indicated  in  the  base  price,  the  result- 
ant saving  in  cost  would  be  divided  into  three  parts,  one  part  being  credited  to 
the  owner,  one  to  the  agent,  and  one  to  labor;  the  distribution  of  the  part 
intended  for  labor  to  be  as  may  hereafter  be  determined  by  the  general  manager. 

There  would  also  be  a  bonus  provided  for  early  delivery  of  vessel;  also  a 
penalty  for  belated  delivery  of  vessel,  a  limit  being  imposed  in  each  case  so 
that  neither  bonus  nor  penalty  could  exceed  a  certain  fixed  amount.  The  bonus 
for  early  delivery  would  be  divided  equally  between  the  agent  and  labor. 
This,  however,  is  subject  to  further  consideration. 

The  owner  to  bear  the  actual  cost  of  establishing  the  assembling  plant  and  to 
have  definitely  defined  options  at  the  completion  of  the  contract.  The  agent 
also  to  have  definitely  defined  options.  Or,  to  put  it  in  other  words,  the  owner 
upon  the  completion  of  the  contract  to  have  the  option  of  acquiring  title  to 
the  property  upon  which  his  plant  is  established,  and  the  agent  to  have  the 
option  of  taking  over  the  owner's  plant  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by  ap- 
praisal in  a  manner  definitely  set  forth  in  the  contract,  in  general  conformity 
with  similar  provisions  in  existing  Navy  contracts. 

The  above  indicate,   I  think,  the  essentials  of  the  proposed  contract,  the 
details  of  which  can  be  discussed  when  I  see  you  to-morrow  morning. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  I*  Capps,  General  Manager. 

We  had  a  meeting  and  Mr.  Stone  notified  Admiral  Capps  to  go 
ahead  and  get  the  contract  up  and  he  would  take  the  work  on  his 
basis,  provided  a  clear  and  definite  contract  could  be  worked  out,  that 
is,  worked  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  us  against  loss. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  that  contract. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  loss  were  you  expecting  when  you  were  not 
investing  anything? 

Mr.  Connick.  Let  me  tell  you  about  not  investing  anything.  We 
had  agreed  to  buy  the  land  because  the  Government  would  not 
buy  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  got  0  per  cent  interest  on  that. 

Mr.  Connick.  But  we  tied  up  our  capital  in  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  only  capital  you  have  put  into  the 
thing? 

Mr.  Connick.  Oh,  no,  my  friend,  it  is  not  by  a  long  ways.  We 
developed  this  scheme. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  capital  did  you  put  into  that?  You  took 
the  force  away  from  that  other  yard  and  you  got  up  these  blue  prints. 

Mr.  Connick.  That  is  our  yard  and  these  men  are  working  for 
us — not  these  blue  prints  and  tins  mo&eA.\>\&  cAJcv^x  V>\m  \rc\wt&  and 
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other  models.  We  interviewed  the  manufacturers  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  even  now  we  bear  a  large  proportion  of  the  overhead  of 
that  yard.  That  is  the  capital  we  invested.  This  is,  in  fact,  not  an 
unusual  contract.  That  is  a  fee  like  an  attorney  gets,  a  fee  like  a 
doctor  gets,  and  it  is  a  well-established  way  of  making  a  contract. 
Just  to  give  you  some  examples  of  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  contract  before  this  ship- 
ping board  entered  into  that. 

Mr.  Connick.  This  contract  is  an  old  form  of  contract.  A  large 
part  of  the  Grand  Central  Stations  was  built  that  way. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  shipbuilder  to  hire  people 
to  build  a  vard  for  him  first? 

Mr.  Connick.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  you  better  not  be  so  brash. 

Mr.  Connick.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  this  contract.  This 
contract  is  an  old-established  form  of  contract.  I  has  been  used  a 
long  time.  I  can  name  over  50  buildings  where  that  has  been 
used — used  in  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  New  York — it  has  been  used  for 
building  railroads,  power  stations,  and  ships  galore. 

Mr.  Powell  testified  here  that  he  was  building  ships  on  percentage 
contracts.    The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  That  is  not  the  point  I  am  calling 
your  attention  to. 

Mr.  Connick.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  the  shipbuilder  builds  the  yard. 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes,  but  he  gets  a  greater  percentage. 

Senator  Nelson.  This  is  the  first  instance  I  know  of  in  the  history 
of  shipbuilding  where  the  parties  that  contract  for  the  building  built 
the  vard  too.     Is  not  that  so. 

Mr.  Connick.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Connick.  Absolutely;  but  they  built  the  yard  for  nothing. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  referred  to  other  precedents.  There  is  no 
precedent  like  these  three  contracts. 

Mr.  Connick.  I  am  speaking  of  the  type  of  contract. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  is  no  precedent  where  they  built  the  yards 
for  them. 

Mr.  Connick.  They  have  not  built  the  shipyards  this  way  and 
then  built  the  ships — no;  that  is  a  fact. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  you  can  not  refer  to  that  as  a  precedent. 

Mr.  Connick.  But  that  is  an  old  form  of  contract.  Senator,  after 
the  contract  was  signed,  Admiral  Bowles  made  some  studies  of  the 
German  submarine  sinkings.  The  Germans  had  got  to  building  a 
bigger  submarine,  having  a  speed  of  15  knots  on  the  surface.  And 
Admiral  Bowles  developed  the  fact  that  if  you  did  not  have  15 
knots  speed  you  were  in  some  danger,  and  he  called  us  down  and 
said  he  wanted  us  to  build  some  more  ships  about  50  feet  longer, 
about  an  8,000-ton  ship  with  15  knots  speed.  We  took  the  matter  up 
with  him.  We  told  him  we  were  ready  to  help  him;  to  get  his  con- 
tract up  anyway  he  wished,  and  we  would  take  this  thing.  He  de- 
veloped a  contract  similar  in  type  to  this  and  it  was  submitted  to 
Admiral  Capps.  who  agreed  with  it,  and  it  required  twice  as  many 
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boilers,  it  required  twice  as  many  turbines,  and  it  was  a  much  more 
difficult  boat  to  construct.  I  have  a  picture  of  it  underneath  these 
papers.  [Exhibiting  picture  to  the  committee.]  You  can  see  it  is 
more  complicated  in  a  way  and  you  can  see  how  sharp  she  is,  on 
account  of  the  effort  to  get  that  speed.  She  is  much  bigger.  Thift 
boat  was  to  be  used  for  sending  troops  across  the  ocean  and  to  en- 
able the  convoy  to  have  faster  speed,  and  she  is  less  liable  to  sink. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  speed  were  these  large  boats? 

Mr.  Con  nick.  That  is  a  little  over  15  knots. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  tonnage  was  10,500? 

Mr.  Connick.  No;  8,000  tons. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  the  speed  of  those  7,500-ton  boats? 

Mr.  Connick.  About  Hi  knots. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  others,  the  small  ones,  the  5,000- ton 
boats  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  I  am  not  familiar  with  those:  they  come  under  the 
Submarine  Boat  Co.'s  contract. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Your  company  had  the  7,500  and  the  8,000  ton 
boats,  did  you  not"? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes.  Another  thing,  these  boats  have  got  a  peculiar 
stern,  and  when  sitting  in  the  water  you  can  not  tell  tne  bow  from 
the  stern;  you  can  not  tell  which  wTay  she  is  going  from  a  submarine; 
at  least,  that  is  the  theory.  You  can  see  how  sharp  she  is  here  [in- 
dicating on  model]  as  compared  to  this  one.  See  how  that  is  cut 
away  to  get  the  speed.  These  are  all  armed  and  they  have  larger 
rifles. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  they  not  have  more  cut  away  at  the  stern,  too? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes;  to  get  the  water.  See  how  she  is  cut  away  so 
the  water  can  get  back  to  the  propellers,  because  if  you  do  not  get 
the  water  to  the  propeller  you  do  not  get  the  power. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  build  them  with  two  propellers  or  one? 

Mr.  Connick.  That  is  a  single-screw  boat.  There  was  a  lot  of 
study  given  that,  because  there  was  a  question  whether  they  were  to 
be  built  with  two  turbines  or  one,  and  we  had  to  study  the  turbine 
capacity  of  the  country.  We  had  to  look  around  and  get  the  turbine 
manufacturers  all  in  and  work  it  out.  Another  thing,  it  takes  twice 
as  many  boilers,  it  takes  twice  as  many  condensers,  and  they  required 
twice  as  much  power  to  shove  that  boat  through  the  water,  and  even 
then  you  only  got  that  gain  of  a  little  over  3  knots. 

When  Gen.  Goethals  was  talking  to  us  he  talked  right  across 

Senator  Harding  (interposing).  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right 
there. 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  You  have  said  a  good  deal  about  looking  ahead 
and  coordinating  the  industries  of  the  country.  Was  that  all  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  International  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  That  was  all  done  before  the  contract  was  signed, 
and  we  had  those  men  who  did  it  on  our  pay  roll.  Gen.  Goethals 
wanted  to  get  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  yards.  We  told  him  we 
had  not  the  data  to  make  any  estimates.  Let  me  tell  you  what  an  esti- 
mate is  worth.  It  is  just  worth  the  amount  of  data  you  have  to  base 
it  on,  and  all  we  had  on  which  to  base  anything  was  Hog  Island,  18 
months,  and  200  ships  and  50  ways.    I  called  Stone  &  Webster  down. 
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Gen.  Goethals  wanted  this  estimate,  as  I  remember  it.  He  had  some* 
thing  to  do  with  appropriations  that  he  wanted  to  get  it  for,  and  he 
wanted  to  obtain  some  kind  of  a  figure.  So  I  called  Stone  &  Webster 
down,  and  I  gave  them  all  the  data,  as  I  have  just  told  you.  I  said, 
"  You  can  go  down  and  take  a  look  at  the  island,  if  you  want  to,"  and 
they  made  me  up  something  based  on  50  ways.  I  said,  "  I  want  it  in 
three  days,"  and  in  three  days  I  got  it.  They  sent  me  down  an  esti- 
mate— I  have  it  here,  the  original  document. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Con  nick.  $19,000,000  for  the  yard.  The  ships  are  estimated  in 
a  separate  place. 

I  instinctively  just  put  $2,000,000  on  that  estimate  to  use  for  ap- 
propriations, because  I  have  asked  for  appropriations  of  money  in 
the  past,  and  have  had  to  go  back  sometimes,  and  in  this  instance  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  and  have  enough. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  was  the  estimate  you  presented  to  Gen. 
Goethals? 

Mr.  Connick.  And  then  I  sent  it  down  to  Gen.  Goethals  and  I 
explained  to  him  just  how  poor  that  estimate  was,  and  I  wrote  that 
letter — no ;  I  did  not,  but  I  had  Mr.  Baldwin  write  the  letter  [read- 
ing]: 

July  23,  1917. 
Gen.  George  W.  Goethals, 

United  States  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  your  telegram  of  this  date  asking  for  detailed  estimates 
for  the  proposed  plant  at  Hog  Island. 

We  have  prepared  preliminary  estimates  covering  the  plant,  which  we  sug- 
gested for  your  consideration,  hnt  until  a  definite  method  of  carrying  out  the 
work  is  settled  upon  and  a  definite  plan  adopted  it  will  be  impossible  to  make 
any  estimate  of  cost  which  would  be  of  real  value  as  a  basis  of  action.  We 
inclose  you  this  preliminary  estimate,  as  requested. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

,  Vice  President. 

That  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Is  that  the  only  estimate 
that  was  presented  and  considered  before  the  contract  was  signed? 

Mr.  Connick.  That  is  the  only  one;  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Government  never  had  any  other? 

Mr.  Connick.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  has  been  testified  to  in  the  hearings  before. 

Mr.  Connick.  That  the  Government  never  had  any? 

Senator  Nelson.  That  the  only  estimate  came  from  your  company. 

Mr.  Connick.  I  never  saw  any  estimate  by  anybody  else. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  previous  testimony  corresponds  with  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Connick.  Well,  there  was  a  funny  thing  about  this  estimate. 
This  estimate  was  not  vital  to  the  job.  The  estimates  are  generally 
vital  and  of  considerable  importance,  but  you  had  to  have  the  yards 
to  get  the  ships,  and  you  had  to  have  the  ships,  and  it  was  not  an 
essential  of  the  contract  that  vou  have  an  estimate. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  was  not  vital  to  you,  but  it  was  vital  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Connick.  It  was  not  vital  to  us  nor  to  the  Government,  either. 
You  had  to  have  the  ships,  and  you  had  to  have  the  yard  to  get  the 
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ships.    It  was  the  only  way.    You  can  not  get  ships,  in  our  judg- 
ment  

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  And  now,  whether  the  yard  cost 
$21,000,000  or  $42,000,000,  cut  little  figure  with  you,  but  it  cut  a  great 
figure  with  the  Government. 

Mr.  Connick.  It  cut  a  great^  figure  with  us  also,  because  we  built 
that  yard  for  nothing;  we  designed  that  yard;  we  furnished  all  of 
our  experts  to  put  that  yard  through;  we  furnished  the  services  on 
that  yard  just  the  same  as  an  attorney  does  for  his  client;  and  the 
longer  we  nave  to  work  doing  it  the  more  painful  it  becomes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  I  can  sympathize  with  you.  It  must  have 
been  very  painful.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Connick.  All  right.  [Laughter.]  Well,  it  is.  We  cer- 
tainly put  a  red  flag  on  that  estimate  when  we  sent  it  down  to  the 
Government,  and  when  we  handed  a  copy  to  Admiral  Capps  we  said, 
"  Here  it  is.  You  know  estimates,  and  it  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is 
written  on.    It  calls  for  $21,000,000. 

(The  estimate  submitted  by  Mr.  Connick  is  here  printed  in  full :) 

PRELIMINARY    MEMORANDUM    OF  THE  PROBABLE  COST  OF  A   SHIP-ASSEMBLING   PLANT 

AT    HOG   ISLAND. 

Shipways    $8, 175, 000 

Wet  basins  and  outfitting  wharf 2, 750, 000 

Transportation    facilities 2, 150,000 

General  utilities 2, 015, 000 

Floating   equipment 1, 730, 000 

General  buildings,  including  equipment 1, 550, 000 

Construction  incident  to  building  of  ways  and  docks 250, 000 

Engineering   500, 000 

Office  at  works,  etc 200, 000 

Insurance  and  damages 250, 000 

Contingencies    1, 430, 000 

Total 21, 000, 000 

Senator  Nelson.  You  added  $2,000,000  to  it. 

Mr.  Connick.  I  added  $2,000,000  to  it.  It  called  for  $21,000,000. 
I  just  scattered  that  money  over  the  various  items. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  think  you  did  not  add  enough? 

Mr.  Connick.  Well,  when  we  get  the  yard  completely  built  we 
will  find  out  whether  I  added  enough  or  not,  because  the  yard  we  are 
building  is  not  the  yard  we  estimated  on.  Let  me  show  you  that 
plan.  You  understand  plans.  [Mr.  Connick  here  exhibited  draw- 
ing to  the  committee.]  There  are  those  50  ways  crowded  together 
down  there  [indicating  on  plan].  That  is  the  cheapest  way  to  build 
them,  crowded  up,  but  we  found  that  we  could  save  money  in  build- 
ing the  ships  if  we  spread  them  apart  and  gave  more  room  for  the 
men  to  work.  This  is  the  yard  [indicating]  we  are  building.  It 
will  cost  more  for  the  yard,  but  it  produces  ships  for  less  money. 
You  can  see  the  difference  right  off. 

Senator  Nelson.  Those  [indicating]  are  the  ways? 

Mr.  Connick.  Those  are  the  ways.  Here  is  this  little  bit  of  a 
railroad  track. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  portion  of  the  ways  have  you  completed? 

Mr.  Connick.  I  will  show  you  a  diagram  in  a  few  minutes  that 
will  tell  you  exactly. 
Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  not  pomt  out  tn\^  V^w^w^  QTV  tbatt 
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Mr.  Con  nick.  All  the  subcontracts  are  let. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  care  about  the  subcontracts.  I  want  to 
know  what  ways  have  been  completed. 

Mr.  Connick.  Twelve  ways  are  readv  for  the  steel. 

Senator  Nelson.  Which  12  are  they? 

Jlr.  Connick.  I  can  not  point  them  out  here.  Wait  a  minute.  1 
will  get  it  for  you.    I  can  show  you  better  on  another  plan. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  in  one  bunch,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Connick.  There  is  the  way  the  ways  look.  There  is  a  little 
map  on  this  thing  [referring  to  another  plan]  that  shows  the  amount 
of  work  done  on  each  way,  that  red  portion.  You  can  lay  the  steel 
on  a  way  when  it  is  about  down  to  there  [indicating].  We  have 
about,  I  would  say,  12  ways  ready  for  steel,  and  we  have  got  the  steel 
for  one  way,  and  I  think  there  is  steel  for  two  ways  coming  in  or  in 
the  vicinity ;  something  like  that. 

For  instance,  our  original  estimate  calls  for,  or  it  tells  you  in  some 
detail — I  will  just  read  you  a  few  of  the  things.  It  is  just  like  at 
first  you  will  decide  to  build  a  house  with  10  rooms  and  then  finish 
up  with  a  hotel  10  stories  high.  It  is  not  the  same  thing.  This 
thing  called  for  cableways.  Cableways  are  all  right  to  build  ships, 
but  we  found  out  by  spending  more  money  and  putting  in  derrick 
shops  that  we  would  have  to  spend  more  money  on  the  shops  but  we 
could  take  the  money  and  put  it  into  the  shop  and  save  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  ships.  Everything  we  did  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  this  plant  and  getting  from  here  [indicating  one 
plan]  to  here  [indicating  another  plan]  we  did  right  in  conjunction 
with  the  Government  representatives.  Here  is  what  we  do  from 
the  day  we  signed  the  contract:  They  signed  every  plan  that  was 
made  and  they  studied  right  along  with  us  and  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion. Instead  of  housing  5,000  laborers,  we  housed  about  7,000 
men.  Instead  of  60,000  piles,  we  got  about  115,000,  or  something 
like  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  you  have  driven  now? 

Mr.  Connick.  That  we  have  to  drive  to  get  the  work  through. 
Instead  of  putting  in  60,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  we  have  now  got 
115,000,000  feet  either  on  the  ground  or  in  place  now,  and  every- 
thing else  is  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  The  yard  we  are  building  is 
not  the  $21,000,000  yard,  or  anything  like  that.  It  is  an  entirely 
different  project.  We  got  this  extra  type  of  ship  in  there.  We  had 
to  lengthen  the  ways,  and  that  was  not  contemplated  originally.  It 
cost  a  lot  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  those  changes  made? 

Mr.  Connick.  Right  after  the  contract  was  signed;  when  we  were 
called  upon  to  build  those  larger  ships  it  was  put  up  to  us.  We 
recognized  the  need  of  that  ship.    The  Fleet  Corporation  was  sound. 

There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  clean  up.  It  looks  as  though  the 
Fleet  Corporation  delayed  on  this  thing.  They  did  not.  This  is 
the  biggest  contract  ever  made,  and  we  found  Admiral  Capps  an 
excellent  gentleman,  with  a  great  amount  of  technical  knowledge  and 
a  lot  of  ability,  cautious,  and  realizing  fully  that  this  contract  was 
to  be  the  basis  of  a  lot  of  other  contracts  and  had  to  be  carefully 
drawn,  he  worked  himself  personally  on  the  thing  with  our  men,  and 
thev  straightened  out  everything  the  best  they  could^\Y&t\Y&l\s>\2wfc. 
basis. 
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Senator  Nelson.  You  just  stated  this  change  was  made  after  the 
contract  was  signed.  What  was  the  contract  f  That  was  for  7,500- 
ton  ships? 

Mr.  Con  nick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  for  how  many? 

Mr.  Con  nick.  Fifty.  .< 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  the  original  contract? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes;  it  had  a  clause  in  it,  you  know,  to  be  expanded 
to  150 — 150  and  70.  These  70  ships  were  the  bigger  ships  and  were 
equivalent  to  about  100  of  the  smaller  ones.  Here  are  some  maps 
that  may  be  of  considerable  interest.  [Mr.  Connick  here  exhibited 
jertain  maps  to  the  committee.]  This  [indicating]  shows  Hog 
Island  superimposed  upon  New  York  and  this  one  superimposed 
upon  Washington.  It  enables  you  to  visualize  just  what  that  area 
looks  like.     It  covers  a  good  big  portion  of  those  cities. 

As  I  said  before,  this  original  estimate  was  for  60,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  and  now  we  have  somewhere  arounc?  120,000,000;  we  have 
twice  as  many  piles ;  instead  of  25  miles  of  railroad  we  have  60  miles. 
We  are  putting  in  23  miles  of  sewer.  We  have  100  miles  of  under- 
ground conduit  in  this  thing.  We  have  got  enough  insulated  wire 
cable  in  there  to  reach  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Richmond,  Va.,  if 
stretched  out. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  more  than  one  steam  railroad? 

Mr.  Connick.  We  have  two  lines  of  railroad  in  there.  We  have 
double- track  lines  of  railroad. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  all  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes;  but  there  is  a  connection 

Senator  Harding  (interposing).  I  see  by  the  papers  the  Reading 
has  put  a  line  to  Hog  Island. 

Mr.  Connick.  There  is  a  connection  being  put  in,  and  by  the  time 
we  get  going  in  good  shape  it  will  be  in  there. 

Another  thing,  that  estimate  of  $21,000,000  was  based  upon  sum- 
mer work,  to  do  the  thing  in  about  eight  months,  and  the  bulk  of  it 
to  be  done  in  the  summer  and  stretched  out  some  through  the  winter. 
Instead  of  that,  we  have  had  to  get  the  ways  all  ready  in  the  winter- 
time, and,  as  vou  know,  this  has  been  the  severest  winter  weather 
we  have  ever  had.  I  have  a  diagram  here  which  shows  just  what 
happened  and  how  much  below  normal  the  thermometer  has  been. 
There  has  only  been  a  little  while  since  the  1st  of  December,  well  up 
into  the  middle  of  Februarv  when  the  weather  has  been  above  freez- 
ing.  The  result  is  that  the  frost  has  gone  down  very  deep.  And 
just  let  me  explain  how  that  increases  the  cost.  Take  the  grading 
operation.  A  steam  shovel  will  just  scoop  up  sand  at  the  cost  of  a 
matter  of  a  few  cents  a  yard  and  dump  it  into  the  cars  as  fast  as  you 
can  get  the  cars  up  to  it.  But  when  that  ground  was  frozen  3  feet 
deep  you  had  to  blast  it  just  like  it  had  been  granite.  Frozen  ground 
does  not  blast  well,  because  the  blast  just  throws  it  out  actually  like 
it  was  clay:  and  that  work  costs,  instead  of  cents  per  yard,  several 
times  as  much.  Vou  can  not  compare  it.  but  we  know  very  well  it 
is  up  in  the  dollar  column. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  it  freeze  as  much  as  3  feet  deep? 

Mr.  Connick.  We  had  30  inches  where  I  measured  it. 
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Senator  Nelson.  That  is  almost  as  bad  as  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Connick.  Ordinarily  there,  it  only  gets  a  few  inches  deep,  but 
this  year  it  got  down  30  inches. 

Again,  we  have  put  in  that  sewer  system  under  great  difficulty. 
We  had  to  build  a  railroad  track  to  get  the  stuff  in  and  ballast  the 
track,  and  these  cinders  would  freeze  solid.  In  the  summer  time  ail 
you  have  to  do  is  just  pull  a  handle  and  unload  the  car,  and  now  you 
have  got  to  stick  the  car  full  of  steam  pipes  and  warm  it  up,  and  it 
costs  dollars  a  yard  to  get  it  out.  If  you  want  the  ships,  you  nave  got 
to  get  it  out.  We  could  not  delay  the  construction  of  those  sewers. 
It  was  talked  over  and  given  full  consideration,  and  in  the  summer 
time  we  knew  we  would  have  about  30,000  of  men  down  there,  and 
we  had  to  be  prepared  to  preserve  the  health  of  those  men,  and  it 
could  be  clone  by  the  use  oi  sanitary  sewers.  We  had  to  build  those 
sewers  in  frozen  ground.  We  did  some  of  the  sewer  work  as  soon  as 
we  got  the  contract  in  the  fall,  and  we  have  during  the  winter  had  to 
pick  that  frozen  ground  with  a  pick,  which  ordinarily  we  would  have 
got  out  with  a  bucket,  and  it  would  have  come  out  just  as  fast  as  the 
bucket  would  grab  hold  of  it  and  pull  it  out. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  character  of  that  soil? 

Mr.  Connick.  It  is  very  fine  fill  and  gravel,  and  when  frozen  it 
is  the  nearest  thing  to  hard  rock  you  ever  saw,  and  a  man  can  not 
pick  cut  2  yards  a  day,  and  when  a  man  gets  in  the  ditch  with  a  pick 
he  has  got  to  work  in  the  frozen  ground,  and  he  goes  down  and 
works  as  long  as  he  can  and  then  he  comes  out  of  the  trench — and 
there  is  a  place  where  the  human  body  refuses  to  function — and  he 
has  to  got  next  to  the  fire,  and  then  he  goes  back  to  work  again.  Some 
people  call  that  inefficiency,  but  the  man  doing  such  work  calls  it 
patriotism.  He  warms  up  and  then  he  goes  back  and  works,  and  the 
next  day  he  does  it,  and  probably  the  next  day  after  that  he  is  worn 
out,  and  he  does  not  come  down  to  the  job.  That  means  a  big  labor 
turnover.  You  have  to  have  another  man  to  take  that  man's  place, 
and  you  have  to  train  him.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  get  one  single 
laborer  to  pick  like  that  day  after  day.  At  anv  rate,  you  can  not  get 
a  largo  group  of  laborers  to  do  that.  You  might  find  a  few  men  who 
had  the  great  strength  to  do  it.  But  they  get  too  cold.  I  have 
walked  ground  the  plant  when  I  had  from  time  to  time  to  back  up 
against  the  fire  myself.  I  would  not  have  done  the  kind  of  work  they 
were  doing. 

Another  thing,  we  had  to  lay  the  fire-protection  pipes.  We  got  all 
kinds  of  stories  about  the  German  spies  burning  the  yard  up.  And 
there  was  something  in  those  stories,  because  in  our  administration 
huild:n.«r  when  we  got  it  up.  newspapers  were  found  wrapped  around 
the  smoke-^aek.  and  as  soon  as  we  built  a  fire  the  result  would  have 
been  that,  if  wo  had  not  been  very  careful,  it  might  have  burned  down 
and  done  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  damage.  We  need  water  for 
the  men  this  summer.  We  have  to  have  water  to  carry  on  the  opera- 
tors (f  fho  yard,  and  we  need  water  to  protect  that  plant  against 
fire.  There  is  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  there,  and,  for 
ex'Mnnlo.  that  pine  lumber  would  burn  quite  rapidly.  We  had  to 
put  the  pipes  in  the  ground.  We  had  to  back  fill  after  we  had  laid 
in  the  pipes,  because,  if  we  had  put  the  water  in  before  covering  it 
up,  they  would  have  frozen  and  burst.    Let  me  shcyw  ^w\taro  Vfcak 
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back  filling  has  increased  the  cost.  You  have  seen  them  scraping  it 
into  the  ditch  just  as  fast  as  a  horse  could  walk  down  the  street. 
You  can  not  scrape  frozen  ground,  however.  You  can  not  blast  it, 
because  it  goes  everywhere  on  top  of  the  surface,  and,  accordingly, 
you  have  got  to  pick  it.  Those  men  stood  up  there  and  picked  that 
ground  and  shoveled  it  back  in,  and  a  man  can  not  put  back  very 
much  more  than  2  or  3  yards  a  day,  and  I  suppose  he  could  scrape 
in  hundreds  of  yards  with  an  old  horse.  That  is  not  inefficiency; 
that  is  something  just  beyond  the  control  of  the  Shipping  Board  or 
ourselves  or  anybody.    It  had  to  be  done. 

Our  pole  lines  had  to  be  constructed,  and  we  dug  holes  and  blasted 
for  pole  lines. 

And  when  it  came  to  driving  piles,  it  was  simply  terrible  the  con- 
ditions that  you  had  to  go  through.  You  have  to  get  a  lot  of  steam 
up  in  the  boiler  and  then  get  a  hose  and  thaw  a  hole  straight  down 
in  the  ground  through  this  frost  and  then  put  in  a  stick  of  dvna- 
mite.  It  takes  time  to  get  them  there,  and  then  you  have  to  drive 
them  like  it  was  through  rock.  However,  the  pile  driving  was  not 
as  high  in  cost,  as  some  of  the  figures  I  saw  presented  where  they 
figured  in  all  the  equipment  along  with  the  piles,  and  if  they  had 
followed  that  method  of  calculation  with  respect  to  the  first  pile,  that 
first  pile  would  have  cost  I  do  not  know  how  many  thousands  of 
dollars;  but  the  last  pile  would  have  shown  a  much  lower  cost.  It  is 
hardly  a  fair  and  just  way  to  apportion  the  cost. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well  they  get  rent  for  those  pile  drivers,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes ;  they  get  rent  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  subcontracts. 

Mr.  Connick.  Those  are  subcontracts;  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  a  lot  of  that  material  rented  and  doing 
nothing  for  which  they  are  paying  rent  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Connick.  Those  appliances  we  have  got  there  have  been  used 
just  as  fast  as  we  can  get  the  material  up  to  them.  There  has  been 
some  trouble  in  the  arrival  of  material.  I  am  glad  you  asked  me 
that,  because  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  A  great  deal  of  this  ma- 
terial comes  from  far-off  points,  and  it  is  loaded  on  trains  and  gets 
tied  up,  and  there  has  been  transportation  congestion  all  along  the 
line,  and  the  material  does  not  come  in  regularly.  The  piles  come  in 
mixed,  and  sometimes  we  can  not  get  a  supply  for  the  pile  drivers, 
and  there  have  been  occasions  when  the  pile  drivers  have  not  worked 
at  full  efficiency. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  ask  you  further  in  regard  to  the  pile 
drivers:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  of  those  pile  drivers  were  repaired 
and  fixed  up  by  the  Government  since  they  came  there  and  practically 
renewed  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  they  not  put  the  cards  on  those  pile  drivers 
after  they  have  been  fixed  up  at  Government  expense  and  made  them 
look  as  though  they  belonged  to  the  subcontractor,  and  then  charged 
the  Government  for  them?  Have  they  not  brought  in  old  pile 
drivers  and  repaired  them  at  Government  expense  and  then  rented 
them  to  the  Government  and  in  that  way  the  Government  paid  the 
rent  for  them? 
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Mr.  Connick.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Shipping  Board  would  let 
those  people  put  over  anything  at  all  that  was  unfair  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  thought  your  company  had  been  looking  after  it. 

Mr.  Connick.  We  have  been  looking  after  it,  and  the  man  who 
has  the  details  of  this 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  not  been  supervising  the  work? 

Mr.  Connick.  No;  I  have  not  been  supervising  the  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  not  been  down  there? 

Mr.  Connick.  I  am  on  the  job.  I  am  representing  the  American 
International  on  this  thing  to  see  that  these  fellows  on  the  job  do 
that  work  and  deliver  the  goods. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  well,  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Connick.  I  do  not  know  about  the  details.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  know  that.  I  am  on  top  of  the  job.  But  the  president  of 
the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  knows 
about  the  details  of  the  yard,  and  that  will  be  known  by  the  man  who 
has  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  yard. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  before  Admiral  Bowles  came  up  there,  was 
not  the  management  in  the  hands  of  your  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  The  same  situation  exists  now.  Admiral  Bowles 
came  up  there  representing  the  Shipping  Board  and  just  coordinated 
the  Shipping  Board's  activities  up  tnere. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  runs  it,  then;  who  manages  the  labor  force? 

Mr.  Connick.  We  manage  the  labor  force. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  I  mean.  It  was.  under  your  man- 
agement but  not  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and  the  subcontrac- 
tors, were  they  not  under  your  supervision? 

Mr.  Connick.  They  are  under  our  supervision,  but  it  is  initiated 
and  worked  out  jointly  with  the  Shipping  Board. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  subcontractors  were  allowed  a  commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  Connick.  They  had  to  have  something  for  doing  the  work, 
because  if  they  were  not  working  there  they  could  be  working  some 
place  else  and  getting  a  little  money  for  it.  They  do  not  get  very 
much.  Take  this  Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Co.  I  know  one  ship- 
builder who  wanted  them  to  build  on  10  per  cent,  but  we  got  them  in 
there  and  got  them  down  to  5  per  cent.    That  is  not  inefficiency. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  rented  the  pile  drivers  and  gave  them  a  ren- 
tal for  them  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  So  would  the  other  shipbuilder  have  done  that  on 
that  cost  plus  the  percentage. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  took  the  pile  drivers  and  put  their  name  on 
them  and  get  rent  for  them? 

Mr.  Connick.  You  get  a  pile  driver  and  put  your  name  on  it  just 
like  you  see  at  construction  jobs,  the  name  of  the  Thompson  &  Star- 
rett  Co..  or  something  else,  on  the  side  of  the  building. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  peculiar  thing  about  it  is  that  after  the  pile 
drivers  were  built  at  Government  expense  these  contractors  put  their 
names  on  them  and  then  charged  the  Government  rent  for  them. 

Mr.  Con  nick.  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  do  not  want  to  say  it  is  not  so? 

Mr.  Connick.  I  do  not  know  about  it,  and  I  will  not  tell  you 
anything  I  do  not  know  about. 
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Senator  Bankhead.  I  can  see  how  it  is  very  natural  that  you  do 
not  know  those  details. 

Mr.  Connick.  I  can  find  out  about  it  and  write  you  a  letter  on  it, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  I  know  about  it  myself  already,  but  I 
wanted  to  see  if  you  knew  about  it. 

Mr.  Connick.  Mr.  Robinson  will  be  here.  Mr.  Robinson  is  the 
man  on  top  of  that.  He  will  tell  you  all  about  the  details.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  the  details. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  Mr.  Robinson  the  man  who  has  commanded 
the  labor  force  and  had  charge  of  it? 

Mr.  Connick.  Mr.  Robinson  is  the  man  on  top  of  the  job,  and 
underneath  Mr.  Robinson  is  Mr.  Goodenough,  and  under  Mr.  Good- 
enough  is  Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Mr.  Robinson  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best,  construction  engineers  in  the  country,  and  he  is  not  on  the 
pay  roll  of  the  Government,  but  we  hired  him  as  the  prima  donna 
engineer  of  the  plant. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  question  is,  How  is  he  running  it? 

Mr.  Connick.  AH  right.  I  went  down  there  to  look  over  this 
thing  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  I  spent  day  after  day  going 
over  the  yards  and  the  construction,  and  I  tell  you  these  fellows  have 
done  a  big  job,  and  it  is  a  good  job.  This  is  the  biggest  construction 
thing  that  has  ever  been  put  over  any  place,  and  it  is  something  that 
makes  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Panama  Canal  look  very  small. 
There  has  never  been  anything  like  this  done  in  such  a  hard  winter. 
They  say  the  laborers  have  been  slackers.  I  think  the  laborers  up 
there  are  patriots. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think,  according  to  your  statement,  the  next 
patent-medicine  almanacs  which  come  out  will  contain  Hog  Island  as 
among  the  remarkable  things  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Connick.  You  certainly  will  find  it  there  right  up  along  with 
the  Panama  Canal.  There  is  one  unfortunate  thing.  You  remem- 
ber the  press  came  out  with  the  statement  to  the  effect  that  people 
working  in  the  shipyards  were  going  to  b«  exempted  from  the  draft, 
and,  of  course,  that  brought  a  lot  of  people  to  Hog  Island  who  pre- 
ferred to  work  in  the  trenches  of  Hog  Island  instead  of  the  trenches 
of  Europe.  They  would  come  in  there,  and  when  you  have  to  hire  a 
thousand  men  a  day  to  get  this  work  going — the  material  is  there, 
and  you  have  got  to  use  it  up — but  they  worked  themselves  out  of  a 
job  pretty  quickly. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  to  get  plenty  of  help? 

Mr.  Connick.  We  can  get  all  the  help  we  want.  Even  as  hard  as 
that  work  is  and  as  severe  as  the  conditions  are  down  there,  we  can 
get  all  the  men  we  want. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  had  no  trouble  to  get  men  enough. 

Mr.  Connick.  Oh,  no;  you  can  get  all  the  men  you  want.  You 
can  get  everybody  you  want  to  build  this  work.  You  must  go  about 
it  and  build  it,  and  if  the  materials  will  continue  to  come  the  way 
they  have  been — it  has  not  been  coming  ideal,  because  that  is  impos- 
sible— and  if  the  labor  will  function  as  well  as  it  has  I  have  no  fear 
for  this  contract,  not  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  about  gett'ng  material  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  We  have  had  this  trouble:  Material  g^ts  mixed  up 
on  the  way,  and  sometimes  we  get  the  roof  of  the  building  before  we 
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get  the  foundations.  That  is  the  trouble  you  have  always  to  contend 
with  in  construction  work.  When  I  was  building  the  San  Francisco 
Exposition  the  same  thing  happened,  and  I  got  the  roof  before  the 
piles  to  put  the  buildings  on.  We  had  a  storm  at  sea,  and  we  would 
not  get  any  material  for  seven  days,  and  then  in  one  day  we  Would 
get  seven  loads. 

As  to  how  far  along  this  work  is,  I  want  to  give  you  an  idea  on 
that.  About  half  the  grading  has  been  completed — 300,000  cubic 
yards.  The  dredging  is  pretty  well  under  way — 300,000  cubic  yards 
of  dredging.  We  had  those  dredges  frozen  up  solid  during  the 
winter. 

Senator  Nelson.  Those  dredges  belong  to  the  contractor? 
.    Mr.  Con  nick.   X^ey  belong  to  the  contractors. 

Senator  Nelson.   We  pay  rent  for  them? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  you  were  buying  them  these  times 
they  would  be  found  very  expensive.  Dredges  are  very  expensive 
nowadays.  That  little  map  shows  you  the  condition  oi  that  yard. 
Those  buildings  colored  red  show  that  they  are  well  under  way. 
The  railroad  tracks  are  well  under  way. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  is  the  water  front? 

Mr.  Connick.  Right  in  here.     [Indicating.] 

Senator  Nelson.   And  this  is  the  yard? 

Mr.  Connick.  Those  are  the  ways,  and  those  [indicating]  are  th* 
railroad  tracks. 

Senator  Nelson.   And  what  are  these? 

Mr.  Connick.   Those  are  the  office  buildings. 

Senator  Nelson.   And  these  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  Those  are  shops,  and  those  [indicating]  are  houses 
for  laborers. 

Senator  Nelson.   These  are  houses  for  laborers? 

Mr.  Connick.   Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Connick.   About  7,000.* 

Senator  Nelson.  And  how  many  have  you  employed? 

Mr.  Connick.  We  have  had  about  24,000  men  on  that  job  some 
days.  I  am  just  speaking  now  in  general  terms.  I  would  say  we  are 
now  running  around  20,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  working  more  than  one  shift? 

Mr.  Connick.  Some  things  we  work  more  than  one  shift  on.  It 
depends  on  whether  it  is  necessary  or  not.  Some  things  we  work  on 
Sunday.  We  talked  it  over  with  Admiral  Bowles,  who  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government,  and  finally  decided  what  we  need  to 
do  about  it. 

They  are  doing  a  wonderful  work,  those  men  are.  Their  activities 
are  coordinated.  They  have  men  there  now  who  know  one  another 
and  who  know  our  men,  and  the  whole  thing  is  working  along  in 
fine  style. 

Take  the  ships.  You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  where  the  ships 
are.  We  have  been  talking  about  the  yard,  and  what  we  are  going 
to  get  out  of  that  yard  is  the  ships.  I  have  had  these  diagrams 
[exhibiting  diagrams  to  committee]  prepared  because  they  show  you 
m  graphic  style,  and  it  is  always  easier  to  understand  them.  There 
are  your  25  ships  [indicating].    That  shows  material  has  been  or- 
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dered  and  manufactured  and  shipped  from  the  mill.  Here  [indicat- 
ing] is  the  material  that  has  been  fabricated  out  of  the  fabricating 
shops,  and  here  [indicating]  is  material  shipped  to  Hog  Island  and 
on  the  way.    That  is  the  first  25  ships. 

Your  second  25  A  ships  are  in  that  shape.  In  other  words,  you 
get  a  picture  of  all  those  7,500-ton  ships  from  those  two  diagrams. 
Of  course,  the  B  ships  follow  behind.    There  are  the  first  B  ships. 

Senator  Nelson.  Those  are  the  bigger  ships? 

Mr.  Connick.  Those  are  the  bigger  ships;  yes. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Those  are  fine  pictures;  out  now  tell  me  what 
ships  are  you  going  to  get  ready? 

Mr.  Connick.  We  are  going  to  get  25  of  the  A  ships. 

Senator  Nelson.  When? 

Mr.  Connick.  We  are  going  to  get  50  ships  this  year. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  will  we  get  the  first  ships? 

Mr.  Connick.  I  will  tell  you  in  a  second. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  soon  will  we  get  any  on  the  water,  so  we 
can  use  them? 

Mr.  Connick.  You  will  get — but  let  me  get  another  diagram  out 
here.  [Referring  to  another  diagram.]  You  are  going  to  get  25  A 
ships  the  end  of  October,  or,  say,  the  1st  of  November. 

Senator  Nelson.  Those  are  the  first  we  will  get? 

Mr.  Connick.  Those  are  the  first  you  will  get. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  will  not  be  until  next  October? 

Mr.  Connick.  That  will  be  next  October.  You  get  your  25  B  ships 
in  the  middle  of  December.  We  have  to  build  the  yard  and  then 
build  the  ships. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  will  be  over  seven  months  before  we  can  get 
any  of  those  ships? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  say  up  to  that  date. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then  we  may  get  as  many  as  25? 

Mr.  Connick.  You  will  get  50. 

Senator  Nelson.  Within  seven  months? 

Mr.  Connick.  I  will  count  them  up.  [After  making  calculation.] 
It  is  going  to  be  about  eight  months  before  you  get  your  first  25 
ships,  and  it  is  going  to  be  about  nine  and  one-half  months  before 
you  get  your  next  25  ships. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  can  not  get  them  by  October? 

Mr.  Connick.  The  end  of  October  or  1st  of  November,  on  the  date 
the  contract  requires  them  to  be  delivered  to  you.  And.  let  me  tell 
you,  that  is  about  as  many  ships  as  all  the  shipyards  in  the  United 
States  turned  out  before  this  thing  occurred.  We  are  just  duplicat- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  entile  United  States.  Fifty  ships  of  this  size 
are  more  than  ever  turned  out  before  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Nelson.  Fifty  ships  in  eight  months? 

Mr.  Connick.  Fifty  ships  in  a  year. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  in  eight  months? 

Mr.  Connick.  In  eight  months  you  are  going  to  get  about  27  or  28 
ships,  and  then  you  are  going  to  get  the  50  ships  in  the  next  six 
weeks. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  that? 

Mr.  Connick.  And  after  that  they  come  very  fast.  You  are  going 
to  have  50  ships — that  is,  if  the  material  and  the  labor  functions  as 
it  has  done  before — by  the  1st  of  April ;  you  will  have  your  50  small 
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ships  and  your  70  big  ships  by  the  middle  of  July — that  is,  if  we 
get  the  material  and  everything  comes  along  the  way  it  is  supposed 
to  come.    We  see  no  reason  now  why  it  should  not  do  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  main  thing  I  am  interested  in — what  are  we 
going  to  get  soon — this  year  ? 

Mr.  Con  nick.  All  you  can  expect  are  those  50  ships  this  year. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  we  will  not  get  any  until  next  winter? 

Mr.  Con  nick.  That  is  right;  you  will  not  get  any  until  next  win- 
ter ;  no,  sir ;  not  one. 

Senator  Harding.  We  are  not  getting  many  this  year  at  all  except 
commandeered  ships  that  have  been  completed  ? 

Mr.  Con  nick.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Shipping  Board  is  doing  at 
other  yards. 

Senator  Nelson.  Not  over  10  outside  of  the  commandeered  ships. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  what  I  say — all  of  our  ships  put  into 
service  will  be  the  reauisitioned  ships. 

Senator  Nelson.  Requisitioned  ships,  English  and  Norwegian 
ships,  which  are  built  here  in  the  yards,  the  biggest  share  being  Eng- 
lish ships. 

Mr.  Con  nick.  In  connection  with  this  contract  I  want  to  say  a 
word.  There  are  just  three  ways  you  can  get  those  contracts.  You 
can  either  bid  a  flat  price  for  so  many  dollars  per  ship  and  you 
take  all  the  risks,  and  in  these  times  that  means  that  the  contractor 
would  have  to  bid  high  enough  to  protect  himself  against  a  lot  of 
uncertain  elements ;  or  you  can  take  a  straight  cost-plus  contract ;  or 
you  can  do  it  this  way 

Senator  Nelson.  This  is  my  idea,  Mr.  Connick :  According  to  your 
description  of  the  great  organization  you  have  and  its  capacity  and 
effectiveness,  I  think  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  you  had  in- 
vested your  own  capital  and  run  this  work  and  charged  the  Gov- 
ernment enough  for  the  ships.  I  think  there  would  have  been  more 
efficiency  on  your  part  under  those  conditions,  and  you  would  have 
been  more  economical  with  your  money  than  where  you  had  sijnply 
the  Government's  money  to  spend. 

Mr.  Connick.  That  is  interesting,  and  that  brings  up  a  very  in- 
teresting point.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  with  contractors,  and 
I  have  found  out — at  least  my  experience  has  been — that  when  you 
contract  with  a  man  to  do  a  thing  for  a  fixed  sum  which  includes 
profit  and  all  his  expenses  that  there  is  a  sort  of  an  inherent  tendency 
to  skim  the  job  and  do  it  slow  because  that  is  generally  the  economical 
way  to  do  it.  On  that  basis  a  contractor  would  never  have  worked 
this  winter.  He  would  have  plodded  along  and  figured  out  whether 
he  was  going  to  make  more  money  this  winter  by  going  slow.  Again, 
he  might  go  broke.  This  labor  situation  is  complicated.  Materials 
are  going  up,  and  you  can  not  tell  where  you  are  going  to  come  out. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  was  told  the  other  day,  in  reference  to  the  labor 
question,  that  some  would  work  on  Sunday  and  get  double  pay,  and 
tnen  they  would  keep  Monday — that  is,  would  not  work  Monday — 
because  they  would  make  that  their  Sabbath,  but  would  work  on 
Sunday  and  get  double  pay  for  it.  Do  they  give  them  double  pay 
for  working  holidays  or  Sundays? 

Mr.  Connick.  I  have  to  admit  that  there  are  men  in  this  country 
who  only  seem  to  want  to  accumulate  so  much  money  a  week,  and 
after  they  get  that  much  they  become  rather  uninterested  in  the  job, 
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and  if  they  can  get  in  a  little  double  time  it  merely  shortens  their 
time  on  the  job  and  it  increases  their  time  in  which  to  loaf.  But 
you  can  not  recognize  those  men  when  you  have  on  your  rolls  20,000 
men.  You  will  get  some  of  those  kind  of  fellows.  You  can  not  get 
20,000  patriots  together  by  looking  at  their  hands. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  recognize  that  a  good  many  of  them  possessed 
the  original  sins. 

Mr.  Connick.  But  by  and  large  I  am  for  the  laborers  on  this  job. 
I  do  not  think  they  are  slackers,  not  by  a  long  ways.  We  had  some 
button-hole  workers  down  there  after  that  draft  news  got  in  the 
press.  We  had  all  kinds  of  people  come  down  there,  undersized,  and 
they  just  had  a  sort  of  feeling,  you  know,  that  these  trenches  at 
Hog  Island,  frozen  though  they  were,  might  have  been  rather  more 
attractive  than  the  trenches  of  Europe. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  became  of  those  people? 

Mr.  Connick.  We  just  had  a  roving  gang  of  men  fire  them,  a  bunch 
of  men  going  around  the  works  driving  them  out.  You  can  not 
tell  how  effective  a  man  is  on  a  pick  until  he  gets  on  the  working 
end  of  it.  So,  we  just  had  a  bunch  of  experienced  foremen,  who  came 
from  Stone  &  Webster,  go  over  the  ground  and  fire  those  fellows  out 
as  they  found  them  shirking. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  most  of  your  workmen,  you  say,  are  patriotic 
and  willing  to  work  and  do  the  best  they  can  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  I  think  by  and  large  there  is  a  fine  group  of  men 
up  there.  They  are  doing  the  best  they  can.  We  have  had  men  cir- 
culating around  among  the  force,  and  we  find  out  what  those  men 
think.  We  find  those  men  are  patriotic.  There  is  an  unfortunate  con- 
dition exists  here,  and  that  is  an  economic  condition,  that  the  demand 
for  labor  exceeds  the  supply;  that  is,  a  man  can  leave  a  job  and  go 
get  another  one  by  walking  to  it.  There  is  a  man  out  at  the  gate  to 
welcome  him,  and  that  man  will  take  a  speculative  chance  on  him 
just  by  sizing  him  up.  But  you  can  not  tell  whether  they  are  any 
good  until  you  try  them.  You  have  to  try  them  in  order  to  find 
out  whether  they  will  work  good  with  a  pick,  shovel,  or  on  the  pile 
driver. 

There  was  one  condition  that  was  made  difficult  on  account  of  the 
way  the  railway  trains  come  in  there.  I  went  down  in  the, yard  one 
day,  and  I  saw  just  a  host  of  men  unloading  lumber  out  of  three  or 
four  b'»x  cars,  and  1  could  not  understand  why  it  was,  and  I  com- 
menced to  analyze  the  situation.  Remember,  they  unload  as  many  as 
200  carloads  a  dav.  A  train  would  come  in  and  set  a  carload  of 
piles.  That  would  be  a  mixed  train;  and  they  put  men  to  unloading 
the  piles.  Up  the  road  would  be  another  train,  and  right  behind  that 
train  would  oe  another  one,  and  every  few  minutes  a  train  would  be 
coming  in.  They  unloaded  the  piles  first,  just  pulling  the  stakes  and 
pushing  the  piles  off  the  cars,  and  then  the  men  who  had  unloaded 
the  piles  concentrated  on  the  next  car,  and  finally  they  got  to  the 
box  cars  which  were  loaded  with  lumber,  which  was  the  slowest 
material  to  handle,  and  every  man  wanted  to  be  doing  something, 
and  they  were  in  one  another's  way.  You  would  find  four  men 
under  one  small  plank.  They  thought  if  they  did  not  keep  working 
the  boss  would  fire  them.  They  knew  these  men  we  had  going  around 
were  firing  men.  But  you  can  not  fire  men  under  the  conditions  I 
have  just  described,  because  you  would  reduce  that  gang,  and  you 
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had  to  hold  them  for  unloading  the  next  train.  What  could  you 
do,  Senator?  You  simply  had  to  do  the  best  you  could.  That  is 
not  inefficiency;  that  is  just  simply  one  of  the  conditions  that  you 
strike  on  every  construction  job.  Out  at  the  exposition  we  had  a 
storm,  and  I  expected  a  ship  to  come  in  every  day.  We  did  not  get 
any  for  a  while,  and  I  went  down  one  day  and  found  S3ven  had  come 
in,  and  I  had  equipment  for  about  three,  and  I  had  difficulties.  I 
had  to  tie  those  ships  up  and  pay  demurrage  on  them.  Then,  again, 
I  would  get  them  in  down  there  and  expect  the  ships  to  come  in, 
and  they  would  not  come.  I  could  not  gamble  on  the  elements — I 
could  not  guess  them  right — and  you  can  not  guess  them  right  up 
here. 

In  regard  to  this  organization :  There  is  not  another  organization 
that  I  know  of  fitted  to  do  this  work.  Here  is  this  great  American 
International  organization.  Its  principal  activities  since  it  was 
formed  has  been  the  promotion  of  trade  by  foreign  nations.  It  is 
headed  by  captains  of  industry ;  every  man  is  second  to  none  in  his 
record  of  achievement.  They  have  a  great  number  of  efficient  men 
that  they  have  employed  scattered  around  in  connection  with  their 
operations.  What  are  they  doing?  Until  the  Russian  situation  be- 
came too  acute,  they  had  offices  in  Petrograd,  London,  Paris,  Rome, 
Mexico  City.  They  sent  commissions  and  agents  and  business  men 
to  South  America  to  promote  trade. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  engaged  in  building  railroads  and 
other  things,  but  not  ships. 

Mr.  Connick.  They  were  engaged  in  shipbuilding.  I  am  coming 
to  that  a  little  later.  They  were  negotiating  contracts  for  a  thousand 
•miles  of  railroad  in  China.  They  were  practically  rebuilding,  you 
might  say,  the  Grand  Canal  in  China.  They  had  acquired  the 
Pacific  Mail.  They  put  the  American  flag  back  on  the  Pacific.  Then 
they  bought  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  to  provide 
ships  for  their  shipping  interests,  and  they  were  closely  connected 
with  Stone  &  Webster. 

And  who  are  Stone  &  Webster?  They  have  been  a  great  factor 
in  this  matter.  They  have  been  building  all  the  time  on  thij  same 
type  of  contract,  the  cost-plus  contract.  And  that  is  the  best  contract 
you  can  make,  because  you  can  fire  a  man  off  the  job  any  time  you 
want  to.  The  only  connection  between  the  contractor  and  the  owner 
is  the  efficiency  of  the  contractor.  Any  time  the  owner  thinks  the 
contractor  is  not  efficient  he  can  put  him  off  the  job. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  can  not  quite  say  that  those  contracts  ar* 
the  same  as  in  this  case,  because  the  men  they  have  been  building  ships* 
for  have  not  built  the  yards  for  them.  m 

Mr.  Connick.  I  am  going  to  take  that  up  a  little  later.  My  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  that  that  is  being  done.  You  are  not 
only  building  shipyards  and  paying  for  the  shipyards  and  then  pay- 
ing for  the  ships,  but  you  are  also  building  powder  plants  and  letting 
other  people  operate  the  powder  plants. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes ;  we  are  building  nitrate  plants,  too. 

Mr.  Connick.  The  Stone  &  Webster  organization  has  built  thou- 
sands of  buildings.  They  have  selected  their  men  and  created  this 
wonderful  engineering  force.  Take  this  man  Robinson.  That  fel- 
low Robinson  has  got  the  finest  kind  of  engineering  education — 
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Harvard  and  Boston  Tech.  Then  he  started  out  working  for  Stone 
&  Webster 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  he  their  hydraulic  engineer? 

Mr.  Connick.  Engineering  manager.  He  started  in  at  $4  or  $5 
a  week,  and  has  worked  his  way  up. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  he  the  water-power  man  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  One  of  them ;  yes.  He  has  worked  his  way  up  until 
he  now  is  a  partner.  He  is  the  man  who  has  supervised  this  job. 
He  has  supervised  hundreds  of  power  installations  in  this  country. 
I  will  not  say  "  hundreds,"  no;  that  may  be  putting  it  a  little  too  high, 
but  for  25  years  he  has  been  putting  in  these  power  installations. 

Take  this  man  Goodenough.  He  is  a  technically  educated  man. 
After  he  got  through  with  his  technical  education  he  went  to  work  in 
a  shipyard  as  a  draftsman.  Then  he  went  to  sea  on  the  Lakes,  to 
see  how  these  contraptions  that  he  had  designed  would  work.  Tnen 
he  went  to  Sparrows  fcoint  and  became  chief  draftsman.  After  work- 
ing there  for  several  years  he  went  to  sea  on  the  North  Atlantic,  right 
where  these  ships  are  going,  in  order  to  get  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  operation  of  ships.  Then  he  became  impressed  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  electric  power,  and  went  with  Stone  &  Webster,  and  in 
cooperation  writh  tnis  man  Robinson  he  built  these  power  stations, 
and  he  is  the  man  we  have  got  at  the  head  of  our  shipbuilding  de- 
partment. 

Take  this  man  Muhlf  eld ;  his  record  is  almost  the  same.  He  started 
work  as  a  draftsman,  and  became  foreman  for  a  contractor  putting  up 
steel- frame  buildings.  Stone  &  Webster  got  hold  of  him,  and  he  is 
building  this  yard.  We  would  like  to  have  him  come  down  here. 
We  would  like  to  have  you  see  him.  You  can  tell  more  from  looking 
at  a  man  whether  he  is  any  good. 

Their  take  this  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  That  com- 
pany was  17  years  in  existence.  They  have  built  battleships,  cruisers, 
torpedo  boats,  tankers — they  have  built  200  ships  there,  and,  by  the 
way,  they  were  17  years  building  those  200  ships.  That  gives  an  idea 
of  the  difference  between  the  usual  way  of  building  ships  and  this 
fabricating  system. 

There  we  were.  Here  were  Stone  &  Webster  as  one  arm  of  this 
system ;  the  other  arm  the  New  York  Ship,  with  its  technical  ability. 
Stone  &  Webster  had  40,000  men  working  for  them  at  a  time,  and 
with  those  40,000  men  they  had  straw  bosses,  foremen,  draftsmen, 
engineers,  architects,  surveyors,  and  all  of  the  head  men  that  go 
with  that  kind  of  an  organization.  The  New  York  Ship  was  the  same 
way.  Behind  the  whole  thing  was  this  group  of  successful  men  in 
New  York  coordinating  the  whole  thing.  It  was  an  ideal  arrange- 
ment ;  it  can  not  be  found  anywhere  else ;  I  do  not  know  where  you 
•can  find  it. 

Now,  they  have  taken  over  this  work.  What  do  *  they  bring  to 
the  work?  "They  had  a  working  organization  and  startea  work  the 
day  after  the  contract  was  signed.  Suppose  they  had  waited  a  month. 
<2ould  the  Government  have  done  it  in  a  month?  They  could  not 
have  done  it  in  a  year.  And  as  a  result  that  yard  is  worth  to  you 
$9,000,000  a  month  because  of  the  time  that  has  been  saved. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  not  a  good  many  of  these  men  whom  you 
have  taken  into  this  great  organization  that  you  plume  yourself  so 
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much  on  and  whom  the  Government  is  paying,  men  that  you  have 
recently  taken  from  the  country  in  other  trades  and  given  these  enor- 
mous salaries? 

Mr.  Connick.  No,  sir;  the  top  men  in  this  organization  are  men 
who  have  been  working  with  Stone  &  Webster  for  years. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  do  you  say  about  the  two  Harrisses  from 
Minneapolis  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  I  do  not  know  who  the  two  Harrisses  from  Minne- 
apolis are. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  you  do  not  know  everything  about  the  yard? 

Mr.  Con  nick.  I  do  not  know  everything;  I  do  not  go  clear  down  to 
foremen  and  draftsmen. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  about  Mr.  Gillette? 

Mr.  Connick.  Mr.  Gillette  is  an  extremely  able  man.  He  is  the 
man  that  is  getting  this  steel  together,  and  any  sum  that  you  pay  Mr. 
Gillette  to  do  that  is  all  righ^  because  he  is  delivering  the  goods. 
And  if  he  should  fall  down,  or  if  the  man  who  holds  that  job  should 
fall  down  and  delay  this  work  one  day  it  would  cost  you  $300,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  Our  experience  is  that  big  salaries  ao  not  always 
protect  the  Government. 

Mr.  Connick.  Our  experience  is  that  in  order  to  get  able  men  you 
have  got  to  pay  them,  and  we  are  taking  the  highest  priced  men  and 
paying  them  out  of  our  own  pockets. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that,  having 
saddled  part  of  your  force  on  the  Government,  they  are  getting  more 
pay  now  than  they  were  under  you  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  That  is  a  very  pertinent  question.  Here  we  are 
building  a  shipyard,  and  when  the  contract  is  finished  it  is  going  to 
be  like  a  circus;  it  is  going  to  close  down  and  leave  town,  and  no 
one  knows  what  will  become  of  it  after  that.  Then  these  men  will 
have  to  hustle  and  get  a  job.  They  have  brought  on  their  families  to 
live  there.  In  this  engineering  business  you  have  generally  got  to 
raise  those  men  the  first  of  every  year;  if  you  do  not  do  that  some- 
body else  takes  them  from  you.  They  have  had  to  find  places  to 
live,  or  they  have  had  to  live  in  objectionable  places  or  leave  their 
families.  A  man  has  a  right  to  enjoy  happiness  and  get  something 
rut  of  life.  Those  men  have  given  up  things  to  come  here,  and  I 
think  those  salaries  are  all  right,  what  I  have  seen  of  them.  Further- 
more, that  question  has  been  discussed  in  great  detail  with  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  and  they  seem  to  feel  the  same  way.  It  seems  to  me, 
from  my  contact  with  the  Shipping  Board,  that  they  are  protecting 
the  Government. 

Senator  Nelson.  Of  course  you  understand  that  we  are  all  creatures 
of  our  environment,  and  we  who  live  back  in  the  country  and  pay 
the  taxes 

Mr.  Connick.  That  is  where  I  cojije  from,  back  in  the  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  who  are  paying  the  taxes  and  who  furnish  the 
men  to  fight  this  war  do  not  get  any  such  money  through  doing  the 
hard  drudgery  of  life.  Those  people  do  not  get  any  such  salaries 
as  you  say  these  men  are  getting.  These  men  here  seem  to  be  in  a 
sort  of  feudal  castle,  and  get  these  enormous  salaries  iuet  because  they 
have  gradually  worked  up.  Now,  to  us  people  back  in  the  country 
who  have  to  pay  the  taxes  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  whole  thing 
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these  things  seem  very  burdensome.     You  do  not  seem  to  realize 
it 

Mr.  Con  nick.  I  realize  it  fully. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  seem  to  account  for  it  by  the  fact  that  these 
men  must  get  big  salaries.  You  seem  to  think  that  all  there  is  of  life 
is  to  get  a  good  salary  and  a  big  name. 

Mr.  Connick.  No,  Senator ;  there  are  other  things  in  life.  Besides 
getting  a  big  salary  it  is  nice  to  enjoy  your  family.  Some  of  these 
men  can  not.  Some  of  these  men  are  working  long  hours.  Their 
entire  reputation  is  at  stake  in  this  job.  They  have  got  to  come  here 
and  deliver  the  strips;  if  they  do  not  they  are  ruined.  When  they 
get  through  with  this  job  they  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  Will  you  furnish  a  list  of  those  men  that  are  likely 
to  have  their  reputations  ruined  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  We  do  not  think  there  are  any  whose  reputations 
will  be  ruined.  If  we  thought  there  were  any  we  would  not  have 
them  there,  so  there  is  no  list  of  them.  You  take  a  man  that  has 
20,000  men  under  him ;  he  ought  to  have  a  few  cents  for  every  man, 
in  the  nature  of  a  salary,  because  he  can  save  thousands  of  dollars  a 
day  in  handling  those  men  properly.  How  many  men  are  there  in  the 
country  to-day  that  can  handle  20,000  men?  There  are  very,  very 
few. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  have  not  been  any  up  at  Hog  Island. 

Mr.  Connick.  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  Senator;  those  men  have 
been  handled. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  evidence  shows  there  has  been  great  waste 
there,  and  Admiral  Bowles  since  he  has  taken  charge  has  reduced 
some  of  that  waste. 

Mr.  Connick.  I  am  glad  you  brought  up  the  word  "  waste " 

Senator  Nelson.  I  can  readily  excuse  you.  I  know  how  easy  it  is 
to  be  wasteful  when  you  handle  somebody  else's  property.  It  is  a 
good  deal  like  a  hired  girl  in  a  family ;  she  does  not  have  to  buy  the 
provisions,  and  she  does  not  care  a  continental  about  how  she  uses 
them.  You  get  all  your  supplies  from  the  Government,  and,  of 
course,  you  do  not  mind  a  little  bit  of  waste  as  long  as  you  have 
got  these  big  high-priced  men  at  the  head  of  it. 

Mr.  Connick.  I  am  glad  you  have  brought  up  the  question  of 
waste.  I  have  some  figures  here  that  I  got  the  other  day,  showing 
the  commitments  that  have  been  made  on  that  job,  and  they  amount 
to  $29,000,000  to  date.  Out  of  that  the  only  item  in  which  there 
can  be  any  waste  is  labor,  which  amounts  to  $7,000,000.  There  is 
no  waste  of  material. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  three  publicity  men  there  with  monthly 
salaries  amounting  to  about  $2,000.  Is  it  the  custom  to  have  such  a 
force  in  these  other  shipyards  ?  Was  it  the  custom  of  Stone  &  Web- 
ster and  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  All  these  big  concerns  have  publicity  men.  They 
may  be  misnamed ;  they  are  really  welfare  men.  They  are  in  charge 
of  getting  the  laborers  and  taking  care  of  them  after  they  get  there. 
Now,  they  have  been  thrown  off  the  job,  and  we  will  try  it  a  while 
without  them.  Stone  &  Webster  have  publicity  men.  The  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.  have  them.  Almost  every  big  and  successful 
corporation  takes  care  of  its  men.    They  may  call  those  employees 
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publicity  men,  labor  agents,  or  welfare  men,  but  they  have  them  in 
one  form  or  another  or  they  do  not  run  very  long. 

Senator  Nfxson.  What  were  these  three  men? 

Mr.  Con  nick.  Publicity  men,  welfare  men,  labor  agents 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  sort  of  Pooh-Bahs  then  in  the  ship- 
building industry? 

Mr.  Connick.  No;  they  were  not  Pooh-Bahs.  They  had  several 
functions  to  perform,  but  Pooh-Bah  had  several  more,  as  you  will 
remember,  according  to  Mr.  Gilbert. 

The  Chairman.  Now  what  is  your  idea,  Mr.  Connick,  about 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better,  instead  of  undertaking  a  task 
that  required  the  assembling  of  25,000  men  in  one  place,  to  have  dis- 
tributed the  work  and  divided  this  yard  into  three  or  four  yards? 

Mr.  Connick.  That  was  given  very  careful  consideration.  We 
would  have  found  difficulty  in  getting  the  type  of  men  to  handle  the 
thing,  and  then  it  would  have  resolved  itself  into  training  three  or 
four  armies  instead  of  one.  It  would  also  have  involved  the  scat- 
tering of  materials  to  these  different  yards.  Furthermore,  if  we 
have  all  that  material  in  one  yard  the  chances  of  running  short  of 
any  one  thing  are  much  less  than  if  it  were  scattered  m  several 
yards.  That  is  an  economic  problem,  and  there  are  two  schools  of 
thought  as  to  that.  Some  big  manufacturing  concerns  maintain 
that  when  they  want  to  enlarge  their  works  it  is  far  better  to  go  to 
another  place  and  do  it.  Then  again,  there  is  the  other  fellow  who 
says, "  No ;  we  have  an  organization  here  that  is  functioning  all  right, 
and  when  we  enlarge  our  works  we  will  do  it  right  here."  We  went 
into  the  matter  fully,  and  we  decided  the  thing  to  do  was  to  put 
them  all  in  one  place.  We  put  our  best  judgment  on  it,  and  that  was 
the  result. 

Senator  Nelson.  According  to  your  statement,  Mr.  Connick,  these 
smaller  yards  are  suffering  because  they  have  not  got  the  top  men 
like  your  organization?    That  is  their  misfortune? 

Mr.  Connick.  What  other  yards? 

Senator  Nelson.  All  these  other  yards.  This  is  going  to  be  the 
biggest  yard  in  the  country,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Connick.  The  biggest  in  the  world;  the  biggest  that  ever  was. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes.  It  may  be  the  biggest  up  to  the  resurrection 
morn. 

Mr.  Connick.  Possibly,  and  it  is  going  to  be  the  most  successful. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  these  smaller  yards  are  unfortunate  because 
they  have  not  got  these  top  men  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  The  formerly  existing  yards  you  can  not  compare 
with  this  yard.  They  do  not  do  the  "same  thing.  The  existing 
yards  manufactured  all  the  component  parts  of  the  ships  and 
assembled  them  on  the  ground.  It  is  not  like  this  proposition  at  all, 
and  it  does  not  require  the  same  kind  of  a  man.  You  take  the  man 
in  charge  in  one  of  the  existing  yards  where  they  have  4,000  or  5,000 
and  up  to  12.000  men  and  he  is  not  this  kind  of  man  at  all.  Well, 
the  best  way  to  find  out  about  the  salaries  those  men  get  is  to  learn 
it  directly  from  them,  because  it  is  all  hearsay  with  me.  But  I 
think  if  you  were  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  salaries  of  the  top 
men  you  would  think  these  men  were  being  discriminated  against. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  dealing  with  the  question  of  waste. 
Of  that  item  of  $29,000,000,  $7,000,000  was  labor? 
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Mr.  Connick.  Yes.  The  only  thing  you  can  waste  is  labor.  If 
there  is  any  waste,  it  is  in  that  $7,000,000,  and  I  maintain  there  has 
not  been  a  bit  of  waste.  That  labor  came  there  and  worked  and  you 
paid  that  labor  for  its  speed.  You  did  not  waste  any  money ;  that 
is  not  waste.  You  paid  for  the  speed  and  you  have  got  this  yard 
built  through  the  winter  in  the  same  time  you  would  have  had  it 
built  during  the  summer. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  men  were  on  two  or  three  pay  rolls,  or  if 
they  were  idle  and  drawing  pay,  or  if  they  were  paid  while  they 
were  traveling  back  and  forth,  that  might  be  called  waste? 

Mr.  Connick.  That  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  job,  Senator* 
There  has  been  a  very  difficult  transportation  problem  down  there, 
but  that  is  being  worked  out.  We  started  this  job  in  a  hurry,  and  I 
want  to  show  you  some  photographs  showing  how  this  island  looked 
at  one  date  and  how  it  looked  at  another  [exhibiting  photographs]  ► 
There  is  a  photograph  of  the  island  on  September  20?  and  right  on 
top  of  it  here  is  another  photograph,  which  shows  the  island  Novem- 
ber 27,  two  months  afterwards.  Here  are  photographs  that  show 
it  to-day.  There  they  are  driving  piles.  Look  at  them  steaming 
them  out  down  there.  That  is  not  waste;  that  is  one  of  the  handi- 
caps of  winter  weather.    A  man  working  there  is  a  patriot. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  do  not  consider  men  patriots  in  my  country 
if  they  work  in  the  snow.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Connick.  Probably  they  have  more  snow  there,  but  I  say 
that  a  man  that  works  under  unusually  cold  conditipns  is  patriotic. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  you  take  a  boy  15  years  old,  with  an  ox 
team,  driving  a  load  of  wheat  to  market  at  30°  below  zero, 
then  you  can  talk  about  patriotism.  And  yet  we  never  think  of 
such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Connick.  But  here  at  the  present  time  they  do  not  have  to  do 
it.  They  can  go  out  and  get  pretty  soft  jobs  around  Philadelphia. 
They  can  get  a  job  working  in  a  shirt  factory;  that  does  not  expose 
them  to  the  cold.  The  men  are  doing  the  very  best  they  can  to  put 
this  through,  and  if  the  people  will  just  get  in  and  help  us  we  might 
get  along  oetter.  There  is  too  much  of  that  around  this  country — 
people  finding  fault  with  everything. 

Senator  Nelson.  Understand  one  thing,  we  are  in  a  different 
situation  from  you.  We  poor  Senators,  we  who  come  from  the 
country  especially,  feel  it  our  duty  to  protect  the  Government  as  far 
as  we  can. 

Mr.  Connick.  And  so  do  we. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  with  you  it  is  just  a  question  of  big  salaries 
and  running  your  dipper  into  the  Government  bucket. 

Mr.  Connick.  No;  I  do  not  agree  with  you  at  all,  Senator.  You 
are  not  treating  me  fairly. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  do  not  plume  ourselves  on  our  big  wages. 
We  all  have  help  here;  we  have  a  good  deal  of  work,  but  we  do 
not  think  of  paying  them  such  enormous  wages  as  you  do. 

Mr.  Connick.  And  what  do  you  get  in  addition  to  your  wages? 
You  get  honor.  You  get  the  highest  honor  that  can  come  to  a  mam 
What  does  a  man  get  that  is  building  a  shipyard  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  The  reputation  of  being  the  biggest  engineer  in 
the  country  and  getting  a  salary  of  $300,000  a  year. 
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Mr.  Con  nick.  The  biggest  engineers  in  the  country  get  more  than 
that,  but  they  get  no  honor  like  a  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  get  honor  if  they  are  straight. 

Mr.  Con  nick.  The  greatest  honor  that  can  come  to  a  man  in  this 
country  is  to  be  President  of  the  United  States.  The  next  is  to  be- 
come a  United  States  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  highest  honor  that  can  come  to  a  citizen  of 
this  country,  Mr.  Connick,  is  to  treat  the  Government  as  he  would 
treat  himself,  and  be  honest. 

Mr.  Connick.  And  that  is  exactly  what  is  being  done  here. 

Senator  Nelson.  Whether  it  is  an  engineer,  a  Member  of  Congress, 
or  a  Senator.  The  man  who  deals  with  the  Government  as  he  would 
deal  with  himself,  honestlv,  is  the  most  honorable  man  of  all,  and 
he  does  not  require  any  title  either,  and  you  ought  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Connick.  If  that  is  your  definition  of  an  honorable  man,  I 
agree  with  you  for  the  sake  of  argument  and  will  say  that  we  have 
a  group  of  honorable  men  in  this  shipyard. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  take  your  ipse  dixit  for  it.  You  measure 
it  by  the  great  work  they  have  done — how  successful  they  have  been, 
what  fortunes  they  have  accumulated,  and  call  them  captains  of 
industry,  and  therefore  they  are  immune.  That  is  your  theory. 
You  want  to  look  out  what  kind  of  gospel  you  are  preaching  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Connick.  Well,  every  man  has  a  right  to  his  opinion. 

Senator  Nelson.  Of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Connick. 

Mr.  Connick.  I  have  taken  up  the  general  problems  involved  in 
this  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  You  suggested  that  the  situation  there  with  re- 
spect to  transportation  was  bad.  You  did  have  difficulty  about  that, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes.  You  take  any  undeveloped  area  like  that, 
and  the  transportation  follows  the  need.  We  could  not  find  a  de- 
veloped area  anywhere,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  such  area  exists 
where  there  are  transportation  facilities  for  30,000  men.  The  rail- 
road companies  are  cooperating  with  us.  The  Shipping  Board  is 
cooperating  with  us.  All  the  various  interests  in  connection  with 
this  thing  are  doing  the  best  they  can  to  solve  these  problems.  We 
understood  fully  the  difficulties  of  this  situation  when  we  went  into 
it,  and  we  recognized  this  also. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  not  so  much  the  general 
idea  of  cooperation,  but  what  actually  is  being  done.  Is  there  a  new 
line  being  built  out  there  ?     Are  the  railroads  being  extended  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  I  have  a  memorandum  here,  and  I  will  tell  you 
just  what  is  being  done.  Since  the  1st  of  February  two  new  trains 
have  been  put  in  operation  on  the  Philadelphia  &  heading  Railroad 
between  Philadelphia  and  Hog  Island,  arid  a  new  boat  service  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  island  has  been  instituted  for  office  employees. 
The  number  of  men  handled  in  this  way  has  been  increased  up  to 
about  9,500  or  10,000  a  day. 

Senator  Nelson.  Has  the  Reading  a  track  of  its  own  there? 

Mr.  Connick.  A  part  of  the  way;  they  go  in  over  other  tracks. 
Everybody  is  cooperating,  and  they  just  get  in  any  old  way  they  can. 
Everything  is  being  done  that  can  be  done. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  Are  you  not  assisting  the  street  railway  by 
building  some  cars  for  them? 

Mr.  Connick.  The  Fleet  Corporation  is  assisting  the  street  railway 
by  building  some  cars  for  them,  and  they  have  under  consideration 
a  plan  for  building  some  tracks  or  for  financing  the  building  of 
tracks. 

The  Chairman.  The  road  actually  runs  into  the  grounds,  does  it? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes,  sir.  Let  me  show  you  that  [indicating  on  map 
previously  introduced] :  Here  is  this  map  of  the  island,  and  those 
roads  come  in  right  here. 

The  Chairman.  Right  between  the  ways  and  the  buildings? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes.  Here  is  where  the  men  live;  there  are  several 
thousand  living  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  not  the  yard  build  more  barracks  there 
for  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  Barracks  are  being  built  right  here;  they  are  prac- 
tically all  built  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  room  for  building  more  barracks  on  the 
ground  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  There  is,  yes;  right  around  in  here.  But  this  area 
back  in  here  [indicating]  is  going  to  be  used  as  a  dump  for  this 
dredging  operation.  We  are  going  to  dredge  out  this  basin,  and  we 
have  to  have  some  place  to  put  the  dirt. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  dredge  in  front  of  the  ways? 

Mr.  Connick.  Some  dredging  has  to  be  done  in  front  of  the  ways 
also,  but  not  very  much,  because  there  is  deep  water  not  very  far  out. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  are  dredging  here,  where  you  expect  to 
finish  the  ships? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  where  you  put  them  after  they  are 
launched  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes:  we  will  take  them  right  in  there,  drop  their 
engines  in,  and  put  tne  finishing  touches  on  the  ships  and  get  them 
ready  for  sea. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  they  given  you  more  power  service  on  the 
electric  lines? 

Mr.  Connick.  They  are  improving  the  service,  and  they  are  ex- 
tending the  lines.  It  has  not  been  done  yet.  There  is  consideration 
being  given  to  a  scheme  to  extend  the  line  right  down  to  the  fence. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  is  the  Shipping  Board  going  to  build 
houses?    Do  you  know  whether  they  have  outlined  any  plan? 

Mr.  Connick.  They  have  a  plan  under  consideration  right  back 
here  [indicating].  This  plan  they  have  under  consideration.  I  do 
not  know  how  far  along  it  is. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  think  they  need  more  housing  facilities? 

Mr.  Connick.  There  is  no  question  about  their  needing  more  hous- 
ing facilities.  They  need  them  and  they  need  them  bad  and  they 
need  them  quick. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  worth  while  then  to  build  very  expensive 
buildings  if  they  need  them  quick? 

Mr.  Connick.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  for  me  to  answer. 
It  depends  upon  what  is  going  to  happen  to  this  yard.  As  I  said 
before,  when  they  get  through  with  that  yard  nobody  knows  what 
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is  going  to  happen.  It  may  be  closed  down  just  like  a  circus  after 
the  show  is  over. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  will  have  such  a  lot  of  money  in  it  that  I  hope 
the  yard  will  be  controlled  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Connick.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  exercise  your  option. 

Senator  Nelson.  If  the  plant  is  going  to  be  as  big  as  you  state  it 
is,  why  should  we  not  be  able  to  dominate  the  shipbuilding  industry 
after  the  war  is  over  as  well  as  now  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  With  these  plants  that  you  have  got  you  will  not 
have  much  trouble. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then  the  question  will  come  up  after  the  war 
is  over  whether  the  Government  should  compete  against  these  private 
yards. 

Mr.  Connick.  That  is  a  problem  for  you  Senators  to  solve. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  you  see  what  we  are  up  against. 

Mr.  Connick.  I  thinlk  you  are  well  able  to  take  care  of  that. 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  this  plant  is  going  to  be  what  you  gentle- 
men all  seem  to  think  it  will,  will  we  not  be  able,  through  that  and 
one  or  two  kindred  plants,  to  dominate  not  only  the  shipbuilding  of 
this  country,  but  of  other  countries? 

Mr.  Connick.  As  far  as  the  standard  type  of  ship  is  concerned,  I 
think  there  is  no  question  about  that.  Of  course,  this  is  not  exactly 
the  right  kind  of  plant  to  build  passenger  liners  in,  and  you  are 
limited  in  the  size  of  your  ships. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Will  not  this  plant  enable  us  to  build  verv 
cheaply,  perhaps  more  cheaply  than  can  be  done  elsewhere,  the  ordi- 
nary tramp  ship  of  commerce — the  freight  carrier? 

Mr.  Connick.  Absolutely;  there  is  no  question  about  that  in  my 
mind. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  Government  to  rent 
one  set  of  wavs  to  one  builder  and  another  set  of  wavs  to  another 
builder,  if  it  saw  fit  to  lease  them  out,  or  would  you  have  to  operate 
the  whole  yard  as  one  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  I  think  the  results  would  be  better  if  the  yard  were 
operated  as  a  unit.  I  would  have  to  study  that^  question  in  order  to 
give  you  a  really  intelligent  answer.    That  is  quite  a  large  order. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  familiar  with  the  shipbuilding  industry 
and  have  given  it  consideration  in  a  general  way.  Do  you  not  think 
that,  after  the  war  is  over,  by  resorting  to  this  system  of  shipbuilding 
and  standardizing,  we  will  he  able  to  compete  with  the  shipbuilders 
of  Europe? 

Mr.  Connick.  Oh.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  had  great  difficulty  before  the  war,  you  know. 
Our  shipbuilding  industry,  outside  of  Government  work,  was  almost 
nothing. 

Mr.  Connick.  I  know  that:  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  outside  of  the  coasting  trade? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  have  an  idea — it  is  only  amotion  of  mine — that 
under  this  system  of  standardized  ships  and  this  niethod  of  building 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  compete  with  Europe  in  shipbuilding  after  the 
war. 

Mr.  Connick.  I  have  more  than  a  notion  along  those  same  lines. 
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Senator  Nelson.  If  we  can  do  that,  we  will  hold  our  country  ia 
front  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  to  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Connick.  That  will  be  the  result. 

Senator  Bansdell.  Do  you  see  any  reason,  sir,  why  with  such  a 
plant  as  this  we  could  not  compete  on  the  most  advantageous  term& 
for  the  shipbuilding  of  the  world,  just  as  we  have  done  in  bridge 
building,  for  instance?  I  believe  we  sell  bridges  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdeij*  I  know  we  sell  automobiles  throughout  the 
world,  and  our  farm  machinery  is  sold  throughout  the  world,  and  our 
sewing  machines,  in  competition  with  the  best  mechanics  of  other 
countries.  Will  not  this  put  us  on  terms  of  parity  or  better  than 
parity,  in  the  same  way  that  we  have  gone  ahead  with  these  other 
things? 

Mr.  Connick.  That  is  my  judgment  in  the  matter;  that  is  the  way 
I  feel  about  it.  I  think  the  thing  that  is  being  done  here  is  perfectly 
wonderful.  It  is  doing  the  same  thing  for  ships  that  has  been  done 
for  sewing  machines^  locomotives,  standardized  automobiles,  watches,, 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  practically  embarking  on  a  system  of 
fabricated  vessels,  standardized  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes,  sir.  And  that  is  something  everybody  has 
not  understood — the  fact  that  they  are  both  standardized  and  fab- 
ricated. It  is  not  just  the  fabricated  ship;  it  is  the  standardized 
fabricated  ship. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  the  impression  made  on  my  mind — that 
we  will  absolutely  compete  and  be  ahead  of  everything  in  the  world 
when  we  finish. 

Mr.  Connick.  I  would  like  to  answer  any  questions  that  anybody 
wishes  to  ask.    I  want  to  make  this  just  as  clear  as  I  can. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  been  very  interesting,  and  I  am  sorry 
I  had  to  interrupt  you,  but  if  there  is  anything  else  on  your  mind 
tell  it  to  us.    I  am  anxious  to  get  all  the  light  I  can. 

Mr.  Connick.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  there  is  very  much  on 
my  mind  regarding  shipbuilding  and  regarding  this  yard  and  these 
problems. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  say  this  to  you,  that  everything  I  have 
said  to  you  I  want  you  to  take  in  a  Christian  spirit. 

Mr.  Connick.  Absolutely.  [Laughter.]  I  think  I  have  shown 
that  I  have.  This  is  the  only  way  we  can  find  out  these  things,  by 
sitting  down  and  talking  them  over.  We  are  all  making  a  sincere,, 
earnest  effort  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  sit 
here  and  talk  with  you  as  long  as  necessary  in  order  to  clear  the  things 
up,  for  the  reason  that  we  owe  it,  both  you  and  I,  to  the  American 
people  to  let  them  know  just  what  is  going  on  here.  They  want  to 
Know  about  it,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  tell  them,  because  we  know. 

Senator  Nelson.  Here  is  one  thing  I  am  anxious  about.  Is  there 
any  way  by  which  you  could  speed  up  and  give  us  some  ships  earlier 
than  you  have  indicated? 

Mr.  Connick.  We  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  need  for  those  ships. 
We  are  not  making  any  promises.  We  are  studying  this  thing  just 
as  hard  as  we  can,  and  if  we  find  anybody  getting  in  the  way  we 
are  eoing  to  come  right  down  here  and  kick. 
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Senator  Nelson.  You  know,  if  you  can  speed  up  and  give  us  some 
ships  within'  five  or  six  months,  that  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins- 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Con  nick.  Yes.  But  we  are  not  going  to  tell  you  that  we 
can  build  ships  before  the  date  that  we  reel  sure  we  can  give  them 
to  you. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  understand  that,  but  I  do  hope  you  will  speed 
up  and  give  us  ships,  regardless  of  the  time  fixed  in  the  contract- 
as  soon  as  you  possibly  can.    We  need  the  ships. 

Mr.  Con  nick.  We  are  fully  alive  to  that.  We  are  going  to  give 
you  those  ships  just  as  quick  as  we  possibly  can  get  them  ready.  We 
know  the  ships  are  needed.  We  know  what  they  are  needed  for. 
And  I  want  to  say  this  right  now,  that  the  whole  thing  is  working 
well  together.  The  Shipping  Board  and  everybody  are  getting  be- 
hind this  thing,  and  everyboay  seems  to  be  pushing.  Once  in  a  whiler 
just  as  in  a  team  of  horses,  some  fellow  gets  his  feet  over  the  traces 
and  little  temperamental  difficulties  occur,  but  they  are  soon  ironed 
out,  and  we  start  off  again  going  full  speed  ahead. 

Speed  is  the  whole  thing  in  this  proposition.  That  is  the  reason 
1  say  there  was  no  waste  m  this  thing.  We  considered  whether  we 
would  put  those  sewers  in  in  winter,  or  save  you  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  and  put  them  in  next  spring.  Every  month  of  delay  of 
this  thing  might  be  the  deciding  factor  in  this  war.  Fifteen  of  these 
ships  might  decide  this  war — getting  troops  over  there  and  getting* 
munitions  to  the  troops.  We  are  fully  alive  to  the  situation.  We 
weigh  every  problem,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Shipping  Board 
sit  right  in  with  us  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  And 
they  arc  all  practical  men,  and  a  good  many  of  those  top  men  are 
those  captains  of  industry  that  you  have  talked  about  this  afternoony 
and  they  have  been  successful  too. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  you  do  not  want  to  parade  them  before  me. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Con  nick.  I  can  not  help  it  once  in  a  while. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  will  say  to  you  what  I  said  to  a  couple  of  young* 
men  who  came  down  from  my  State.  They  wanted  me  to  help  them 
get  commissions  in  the  Army.  I  found  out  they  were  subject  to  the 
draft,  expected  to  be  drafted,  and  I  said,  "  Why  do  you  not  go  and 
enlist,  and  you  will  not  be  drafted?"  "Oh,"  they  said,  "we  are 
bankers."  They  were  running  little  country  banks  and  they  were 
fit  for  something  better  than  that. 

Mr.  Con  nick.  I  will  say  this  is  a  hard-working  group  of  serious- 
minded  men,  trying  to  get  these  ships  built  and  deliver  them  to  the 
Government  as  quickly  as  possible.  All  we  want  you  to  do  is  tx> 
have  confidence  in  us  and  help  us  along. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  you  make  speed  and  eliminate  waste? 

Mr.  Con  nick.  We  will  eliminate  tne  waste  as  much  as  we  can. 
but  if  it  comes  to  a  question  of  doing  the  thing  at  less  money  at  a 
later  date  and  doing  it  now  and  paying  more  money,  we  are  going* 
to  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  matte  you  do  it  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  understand,  I  do  not  call  that  waste  where 
you  were  compelled  to  work  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  Con  nick.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  not  waste;  you  had  to  do  it.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  you  had  to  work  under  those  conditions,  making  it 
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more  expensive,  that  was  not  waste.  But  there  are  a  great  many 
directions  in  which  I  think  you  are  guilty  of  waste,  but  I  will  not 
go  into  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  you  had  just  simply  made  a 
contract  with  the  Government  to  build  50  ways  at  Hog  Island  and  to 
take  a  reasonable  time  to  do  it  in,  so  as  to  economize  and  save  money, 
it  would  have  been  an  entirely  different  proposition  from  doing  it  the 
wav  you  are  doing  it  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes.  If  we  went  at  it  as  they  went  at  the  Panama 
Canal  or  the  Suez  Canal  it  would  take  some  years.  This  is  not  a 
commercial  proposition.  If  it  had  been  a  commercial  proposition 
we  would  not  have  driven  a  pile  this  winter;  we  would  have  been 
down  there  doing  the  least  we  could.  As  it  was  we  had  to  get  the 
piles  down,  and  we  had  to  pay  for  it.  The  pile  drivers  there  some- 
times could  not  get  piles;  the  piles  would  be  tied  up  down  the  road, 
or  the  United  States  Government  wanted  some  of  the  piles  sent  to 
France,  and  they  had  to  be  sorted.  Everybody  was  cooperating,  but 
they  could  not  work  to  full  efficiency. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  that.  Some  of  these  pile-driver  men 
have  been  known  to  do  this:  If  they  would  get  out  to  the  driver 
and  see  only  10  or  12  piles  in  sight,  and  knew  there  was  no  train  com- 
ing, they  would  make  a  conscientious  effort  to  stretch  those  10  or  12 
piles  over  the  10  hours  they  were  going  to  be  on  the  job.  But  you 
can  not  altogether  blame  the  men  for  that.  I  am  for  the  man,  for 
the  laborer.  That  is  what  I  did  when  I  was  a  young  fellow;  I 
labored,  and  I  know  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions,  I  believe  that  is 
all,  Mr.  Connick. 

Mr.  Connick.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  We  would  really  like 
very  much  to  have  you  just  get  a  little  closer  down  to  this  job  and 
talk  with  some  of  our  detail  men.  Mr.  Goodenough — this  man  who 
went  to  sea  and  has  gone  through  this  thing — I  want  you  to  see  him, 
anyhow,  to  see  the  kind  of  men  that  are  doing  this  work.  You  can 
tell  by  looking  at  a  man  whether  he  is  any  good  or  not.  Look  them 
over.  See  Mr.  Robinson.  See  Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Let  them  explain 
to  you  some  of  the  troubles  they  have  had  down  here  in  the  snow  and 
ice  and  sleet. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr. 
Muhlfeld,  anyway.  They  come  a  little  closer  to  the  details,  do  they 
not  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes,  sir.  But  this  Mr.  Goodenough  is  a  very  im- 
portant man.  He  is  coordinating  these  jobs,  and  that  is  the  thing 
you  want  to  know  about. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  is  marshaling  the  labor  there? 

Mr.  Connick.  Mr.  Kennedy.  You  ought  to  see  Mr.  Kennedy.  He 
is  the  man  that  has  got  the  labor  down  there  and 

Senator  Nelson.  Put  them  to  work? 

Mr.  Connick.  Turned  them  over  to  Mr.  Goodenough  to  put  them 
to  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  puts  the  men  to  work  when  they  get  there? 

Mr.  Connick.  I  should  say,  Mr.  Muhlfeld. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  all,  Mr.  Connick.  We  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  Tuesday,  March  5,  1918.) 
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TUESDAY,  MABCH  5,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  in 
the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcher  (chairman),  Kansdell,  Vardaman,  Nel- 
son, Jones,  Sherman,  Harding,  Fernald,  and  Johnson. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  the  representatives  of  the 
American  International  Corporation  here  to-day,  and  I  suggest  that 
we  hear  them  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  proceed  with  that,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  committee  request  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration to  furnish  us  with  copies  of  all  contracts  made  for  fabri- 
cated material,  and  other  material,  for  this  Hog  Island  project :  for 
fabricated  material  and  other  material  used  in  the  construction  oi  this 
shipyard  at  Hog  Island;  whether  contracted  for  directly  by  the 
Government  or  obtained  through  subcontracts  from  this  corpora- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Contracts  made  by  the  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  whether  made  by  the  American  Interna- 
tional Shipbuilding  Corporation  or  by  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  made  by  the  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  or  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Senator  Nelson.  Or  the  Fleet  Corporation;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  request  that  information. 
Mr.  Baldwin,  you  have  some  witnesses  whom  you  wish  to  present 
this  afternoon,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  first  to  present  Mr. 
Robinson,  the  president  of  the  American  International  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  the  corporation  that  has  supplied,  not  only  what 
somebody  has  called  the  "know-how,"  but  what  we  believe  is  the 
"  do  it."  Mr.  Robinson  is  familiar  with  the  whole  program  all  the 
way  through. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  take  the  stand,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  state 
your  name,  age,  and  place  of  residence? 

1997 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DWIGHT  PABKEB  BOBINSON,  PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Robinson.  My  name  is  D wight  Parker  Robinson;  age,  49 
years.    I  reside  at  Cnestnut  Hills,  Mass.,  near  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  your  business  heretofore? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  was  trained  at  Harvard  University ;  I  graduated 
there  in  1890.  Then  I  went  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  graduated  there,  as  an  electrical  engineer,  in  1892.  I 
stayed  there,  at  the  request  of  the  faculty,  for  a  year,  teaching 
mechanical  engineering  in  the  laboratory. 

Then  I  went  with  Stone  &  Webster,  who  at  that  time  were  in 
their  early  years  and  occupied  two  or  tnree  rooms;  I  went  there  as 
ii  draftsman,  and  gradually  worked  out  to  outside  work,  going  to 
Chicago;  then  building  a  power  plant  for  Stone  &  Webster,  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  staying  there  for  two  or  three  years  and 
operating  an  electric-light  company  there.  Then  I  went  to  Balti- 
more, Ma.,  and  from  there  I  went  to  Seattle,  Wash. 

I  was  in  Seattle  for  nearly  four  years,  helping  to  develop  proper- 
ties here,  constructing  them  and  rebuilding  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  properties  were  those? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Electric  light  properties  and  street  railways,  and 
•one  thing  and  another. 

Then  I  returned  to  the  home  office  in  Boston,  to  take  charge  of  the 
^engineering  department.  That  was  in  1903.  Shortly  after  that  we 
formed  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation,  for  doing 
engineering  and  construction  work.  I  became  president  of  that. 
That  was  in,  about,  1906.  And  I  have  had  charge  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  engineering  and  construction  end  of  Stone  &  Webster's 
activities  ever  since.  I  have  been  a  partner  there  for  the  last  five 
years,  and  have  had  to  do  with  the  getting  of  business  and  the  exe- 
cution of  business,  and  building  up  the  organization  for  hand- 
ling it. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  has  been  the  main  business  that  Stone  & 
Webster  have  been  doing  all  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  the  early  days,  they  started  out  as  electrical 
-engineers  and  experts  in  doing  engineering  work;  then  they  gradu- 
ally worked  into  the  development  of  electric  lighting,  street  railway, 
^nd  hydraulic  properties  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  are  called  "public  utilities"? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Public  utility  work;  yes,  sir — spending  their  own 
money  and  their  friends'  money,  and  working  into  it  from  the  engi- 
neering end,  originally;  they  were  doing  the  work  in  the  way  that 
was  usual  in  those  days. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  these  later  days,  what  have  they  been  doing? 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  these  later  days  they  have  been  managing  a 
^ood  many  public  utility  properties;  many  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  had  a  number  of  Government  con- 
tracts, have  they  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  have  had  a  number  of  Government  contracts; 
yes.  sir. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Could  you  enumerate  those  Government  con- 
tracts that  Stone  &  Webster  have  had  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  can  enumerate  some  of  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  Will  you  do  so,  please. 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  had  a  cantonment  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  much  was  involved  in  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  $6,500,000.  We  got  through  first,  of  all  the  can- 
tonments, with  the  least  total  expenditure,  and  came  out  third  on  the 
per  capita  expenditure. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  was  not  asking  about  that;  but  just  how  much 
did  you  get  out  of  that  job,  or  how  much  did  your  firm  get  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  remember  just  what  we  did  net  on  that. 
The  maximum  fee  on  that  was  $250,000,  as  I  remember  it.  I  have 
not  in  mind  the  charges  that  we  had  out  against  that;  I  do  not  know 
what  we  netted  out  of  that  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  other  Government  contracts  have  you  had — 
I  mean  in  these  later  days  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  understand  that.  Well,  in  the  beginning,  really 
the  first  Government  work  we  did  was  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war, 
when  the  war  first  broke  out  We  wanted  to  be  of  use  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  serve  the  Government  in  every  way  we  could.  We  real- 
ized that  we  could  do  more  for  the  Government  as  an  organization 
than  we  could  as  scattered  individuals,  and  with  that  idea  in  mind, 
before  this  country  went  into  the  war,  we  had  had  some  negotiations 
with  reference  to  some  Government  work  out  at  Rock  Island.  We 
knew  about  it,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  we  made  an  offer  to  the 
Government  to  handle  that  work  for  the  Government  at  cost  to  us. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  was  that  work? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  was  constructing  some  buildings  and  shops  at 
Rock  Island  Arsenal,  at  Rock  Island,  111. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  much  was  involved  in  that  contract? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  about  $4,000,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  how  much  profit  did  the  firm  get  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  did  it  at  cost  to  us. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  cost  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  cost  to  us;  it  was  our  offer  to  do  that  work  at 
cost  to  us. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  shortly  afterwards  we  took  on  some  work  at 
the  Watertown  Arsenal,  whicn  we  also  did  at  cost  to  us. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  a  fixed  price? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  what  we  figured  our  cost  would  be;  that  is, 
Avith  no  compensation  for  us  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  did  not  ask  for  anything  for  those  two  jobs? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  paid  for  the  material  and  the  labor,  then? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  Government. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  the  Government  paid  for  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  We  handled  the  work  for  them;  we  designed 
it  and  executed  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  have  not  received  any  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir.  As  closely  as  we  could  figure,  we  were  paid 
exactly  what  it  cost  us  to  do  it — for  the  cost  of  the  designing,  the  cost 
of  the  execution,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Well,  how  much  was  that? 

!Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  remember  that ;  I  have  not  those  figures  in 
mind. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  say  you  were  not  paid  anything?  You  were 
paid  something  for  bossing  the  job,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then,  why  did  you  say  you  were  not  paid  any- 
thing ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Because  we  were  only  paid  what  we  figured  the  job 
would  cost  us  to  do,  Senator  Nelson. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  what  figure  did  it  cost  you  to  do,  then? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  based  it  on  our  records  over  a  long  term  of 
years — that  if  we  would  do  certain  work,  it  would  cost  us  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  cost;  and  if  we  would  do  certain  other  things,  it 
would  cost  a  certain  percentage  of  the  cost,  as  nearly  as  we  could 
approximate. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  what  was  the  figure?  Do  not  merely  con- 
vey the  idea  that  you  were  to  do  it  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  the  idea. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  is  that — that  you  were  to  do  it  for  nothing? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  we  were  to  do  it  for  nothing,  as  a  service  for 
the  Government. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  figure  your  time  in  in  estimating  the  cost 
of  the  work? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  took  our  average  overhead  cost  for  a  term  of 
years. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  you  figured  in  your  own  time  at  what  yon 
considered  it  was  reasonably  worth  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.    Then  the  question  of 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  figured  that  the  Government 
would  compensate  your  help — your  employees  and  your  officers  and 
all  of  those  expenses? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  That  was  our  offer  and  what  we  were  trying 
to  do. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  other  words,  they  paid  you  for  your  work? 

Senator  Harding.  Let  me  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can  not  bring 
this  point  out  clearly:  The  service,  if  I  understand  you  correctly, 
Mr.  Robinson,  was  rendered  at  cost,  without  a  profit.  Am  I  correct 
in  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  correct.  That  is,  as  closely  as  we  could 
figure,  based  on  our  cost  extending  over  a  period  of  years  for  similar 

work. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  that  is  so  unusual  that  I  will  ask,  What 
was  the  occasion  for  doing  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  occasion  for  that — I  do  not  know  whether  I 
stated  that  before  you  came  in,  Senator — was  that  we  all  wanted  to- 
serve  the  Government.  We  had  a  large  organization,  and  we  felt 
that  we  could  do  more  for  the  Government  working  as  an  organiza- 
tion along  the  lines  in  which  we  were  accustomed  to  work.  A  lot 
of  our  men  were  eager  and  anxious  to  get  out  and  do  things  for  the 
Government — to  enlist,  or  do  some  other  thing,  as  many  of  those 
who  have  come  here  to  Washington  have  done,  and  so  on—and  we 
thought  that  we  could  do  better  working  along  our  usual  lines 

Senator  Fernald.  Keeping  your  organization  together? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  keeping  our  organization  together  and  doing 
work  for  the  Government,  and  really  be  of  service  in  that  way.  That 
was  our  object. 

The  Chairman.  Without  making  anything  out  of  it  yourselves? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Without  making  anything  at  all  out  it  ourselves; 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  I  would  like  to  understand  thisj  I  may  be 
dull,  but  I  want  to  know  if,  in  figuring  out  the  cost,  you  included  in 
that  a  reasonable  compensation  tor  your  individual  services?  That 
is,  not  the  services  of  the  employees  of  Stone  &  Webster,  but  those 
of  the  members  of  the  firm  or  company. 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  was  no  particular  figure  set  aside  for  my 
services;  no.  But  it  was  such  items  as  the  rent,  clerks,  stenog- 
raphers  

Senator  Jones  (interposing).  Well,  I  am  not  talking  about  that, 
Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  how  we  figured  our  costs. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  did  you  figure  your  own  time? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No. 

Senator  Jones  (continuing).  And  the  value  of  your  services  in 
determining  the  cost? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  that  was  not  charged  in  it,  specifically. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  was  it  covered  generally  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  as  a  partner,  I  would  say,  no;  it  was  not. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  what  about  as  an  individual,  then  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  what  I  mean  is  that  I  do  not  have  any  salary ; 
I  do  not  go  in  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  work.  Everybody  who  is 
paid  a  salary  and  has  to  do  with  that  end  of  the  work  is  figured  in  as 
a  part  of  the  overhead  expenses. 

Senator  Jones.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way :  Do  you  consider,  not  only 
that  you  got  no  profit,  what  you  would  ordinarily  call  profit,  but  that 
you  got  no  compensation  for  the  time  that  you  spent  on  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  not  for  me  at  all;  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  contracts  did  you  have,  or  what  other 
work  did  you  do  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  was  a  contract  at  the  Picatinny  Arsenal, 
which  was  a  powder  storage  proposition. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  Picatinny,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  terms  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  was  the  standard  form  of  cantonment  contract 
that  had  been  adopted,  as  I  recollect;  it  was  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  contracts  that  were  being  given  to  many  other  contractors  at  that 
time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  that  a  cantonment,  too? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  it  was  a  powder  storage  proposition;  a  lot  of 
small,  separate  buildings. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  much  was  involved  in  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  not  the  figures  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  the  committee,  roughly,  whether  it 
was  $5,000,000  or  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  it  was  around  $1,500,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  other  Government  contracts  have  you  had? 

5(»1 46— 1 8— vol  2 r>< ) 
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Mr.  Rom x son.  We  had  a  National-Guard-camp  contract,  that  was 
taken  by  a  concern  that  we  were  interested  in. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  concern  is  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  Fred  A.  Jones  Co. ;  our  interest  in  it  was  per- 
fectly well  known  at  the  time  that  the  contract  was  given — it  was 
all  explained.  We  also  had  an  aviation  camp  that  was  near  the 
cantonment  at  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  how  much  was  involved  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  not  the  figures  in  mind. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  mean  the  Kelley  Field? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  Kelley  Field. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  more  Government  work  have  you  had? 

The  Chairman.  Those  two  contracts,  that  you  have  named,  about 
how  many  millions  of  dollars,  roughly,  did  they  involve? 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  another  Government  contract  that  we  had, 
which  was  in  connection  writh  shops  and  buildings  of  different  kinds 
in  France.  We  did  not  furnish  the  labor  there,  but  we  did  all  of  the 
designing  work  on  that,  and  we  have  a  force  of  men  in  France  look- 
ing out  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  etc.  To  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, that  covers  our  activities  along  those  lines. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  yet  given  the  committee  an  idea  of 
about  the  amounts  involved  in  those  last  three  contracts. 

Mr.  Robinson.  As  to  the  last  one — the  contract  in  France — it  is 
hard  to  tell.  It  depends  on  whether  the  materials  get  over  there  or 
not;  but  I  should  say  that  that  may  run  somewhere  around  $12,- 
000,000.  That  would  vary  very  much  from  time  to  time.  That  was 
a  contract  for  a  large  number  of  shops,  the  designing,  and  that  sort 
of  thing — repair  shops  and  gun  shops. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  contract? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  the  terms  of  that  contract  were  along  the 
lines  of  the  cantonment  contract,  except,  that  instead  of  a  minimum 
of  6  per  cent,  which  was  the  standard  form  of  contract,  we  took 
that  work  at  3£  per  cent,  for  the  reason  that  the  designing  was  com- 
paratively simple,  in  that  there  were  a  great  many  buildings  of  the 
repeat  type. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  Government  pays  all  the  expenses,  and 
gives  you  a  commission  of  3£  per  cent  on  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  they  pay  the  expenses. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  contract  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  not  one  with  me,  but  we  could  produce  it; 
and  it  is  on  file  here  with  the  Government,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  That  contract  for  the  aviation  camp,  to  which 
you  referred,  how  much  did  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  can  not  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  can  get  the 
figures  for  all  of  those  contracts  for  you.  I  have  not  them  in  mind  at 
this  time. 

(The  statement  referred  to  was  subsequently  submitted  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Estimated  cost. 
Construction  of  cantonment  at  Camp  Travis,  near  San  Antonio.  Tex_  $5,700,000 

Design  and  construction  of  buildings  at  Rock  Island  Arsenal 3,800,000 

Design  and  construction  of  buildings  at  Watortown  Arsenal G,  GOO.  000 

Construction  of  aviation  training  camp,  temixmiry  warehouse,  and 
sundry  buildings  at  Camp  Kelley  Fields,  near  San  Antonio li,  700,  <JOO 
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Estimated  cost. 
Design  and  construction  of  nn  ordnance  depot  in  France,  including 

design,  purchase,  and  installation  of  all  machine-tool  equipment, 

with  its  power  supply $12,000,000 

Design    and    construction    of    8    storehouses,    etc.,    at    Picattiuuy 

Arsenal 2, 300, 000 

Construction  of  aviation  camp  hospital,  sewer  work,  water-supply 

system,  fire-protection  system,  etc 600,000 

Construction   of  National    Guard   camp   at   Waco,   Tex.    (Fred  A. 

Jones  Co.) 1,860,000 

Construction  of  aviation   training  camp  at   Waco,  Tex.    (Fred   A. 

Jones  Co.) 900,000 

The  Chaikman.  That  aviation  work  was  at  the  Kelley  Field,  you 

sa?? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  near  the  San  Antonio  canton- 
ment. 

Senator  Harding.  There  are  two  Kellev  Fields  there — Kelley 
Field  No.  1  and  Kelley  Field  No.  2. 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  had  No.  2. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  Stone  &  Webster,  and  you  mention 
the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Co.  as  another  concern.  What 
was  the  relationship  between  the  two? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation  was 
merely  an  incorporated  department  of  Stone  &  Webster  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organization ;  that  was  all.  You  might  call  it  an  organized 
or  incorporated  department  to  handle  that  end  of  their  business;  that 
is  all.  And  that  corporation  no  longer  exists,  so  that  all  the  activities 
are  under  one  name,  the  name  of  the  firm  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Stone  &  Webster  are  a  partnership,  are  they  not  t 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  a  partnership. 

The  Chairman.  Composed  of  whom? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Composed  of  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Russell 
Robb,  Mr.  Henry  G.  Bradlee,  Mr.  John  W.  Hallowell,  and  myself. 
There  are  six  of  us.  Mr.  Eliot  Wadsworth  used  to  be  with  us,  but 
he  left  us  to  take  charge  of  Red  Cross  work  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  president  of  the  American  Interna- 
tional Shipbuilding  Corporation,  are  you? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  has  charge  of  the  work  at  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  has  charge  of  the  work  at  Hog  Island;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  corporation  formed  and  who  con- 
stitute its  officers  and  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  corporation  was  formed  at  my  suggestion. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  same  purposes  that  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engi- 
neering Corporation  was  originally  formed  for — to  knit  the  organi- 
zation together  that  was  going  to  do  that  work,  so  that  it  could  be 
defined  and  set  off  from  any  other  activity.  That  was  my  sugges- 
tion, and  I  discussed  the  matter  with  Admiral  Capps  and  got  his  per- 
mission to  do  it,  because  we  were  bringing  into  this  organization  not 
only  our  own  men  but  men  from  the  outside,  men  from  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  and  men  from  the  American  International  Corpo- 
ration, and  it  seemed  better,  in  order  to  define  the  duties  and  have 
proper  titles  and  proper  organization,  to  incorporate  a  company; 
that  is  about  the  only  way  that  sort  of  thing  could  be  effected.  And 
we  had  the  magnificent  capital  of  $2,000,  all  owned  by  the  American 
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International  Corporation.  The  American  International  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  is  practically  an  incorporated  department  of  the 
American  International  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  this  work, 
and  purely  for  the  purpose  of  doing  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  sort  of  agency  for  the  purpose  of  handling 
the  work? 

Mr.  Robinson.  For  the  purpose  of  handling  the  work  and  defining 
the  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  all  the  accounts  in  the  name  of  the 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  and  we  received  permission  from  the  Ship- 
ping Board  to  act  as  the  agent;  but  all  our  acts  are  guaranteed  by 
the  American  International  Corporation,  which  took  the  contract 
with  the  Government ;  and  we  get  no  earnings ;  the  earnings,  if  there 
are  ajiy,  are  paid  directly  to  the  American  International  Corporation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  took  the  contract  with  the  Government? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  American  International  Corporation. 

Senator  Nelson.     This  Hog  Island  contract? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  took  the  contract? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  they  took  the  contract. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  after  they  took  the  contract  you  formed  this 
new  corporation,  did  you? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  all  our  debts  and  all  our  acts  are  guaranteed 
by  the  American  International  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  What  concerns  are  interested  in  the  fee  which  is 
paid  for  this  work? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  American  International  Corporation  is  inter- 
ested in  it ;  Stone  &  Webster  are  interested  in  it,  by  an  arrangement 
that  they  made  subsequently  to  the  contract;  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation  is  interested  in  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  interest  of  Stone  &  Webster?  What 
is  their  proportion  of  interest  in  this  Hog  Island  contract?  What 
proportion  of  it  will  they  get? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  get  half  of  anything  that  is  left,  after  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  and  every  other  expense  and  debt  of 
every  kind  are  paid. 

Senator  Nelson.    Half  of  what  you  call  the  profits,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  never  call  it  profit,  because  we  do  not  consider 
it  so,  Senator;  wre  call  it  "compensation,"  because  it  is  the  same  as 
you  would  pay  to  an  architect,  or  an  engineer,  or  a  doctor,  or  a  lawyer, 
for  services. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  suppose,  on  the  theory  upon  which  you  rep- 
resented or  described  these  other  contracts  out  West,  you  would  say 
that  this  work  of  this  corporation  at  Hog  Island  was  free,  gratis 
work  for  the  Government,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  do  not  make  any  such  pretense  as  that,  Sen- 
ator. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  thought  you  would  switch  it  off  on  about  the 
same  basis. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  will  give  you  only  the  exact  facts  here,  as 
far  as  I  know  them. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  the  officers  and  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  American  International  Corporation  are? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Only  in  a  general  way.  Mr.  Stone  is  president; 
I  know  some  of  the  vice  presidents,  sucn  as  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Con- 
nick,  and  others. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  we  have  that  already  shown  in  the  record 
of  these  hearings. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes:  you  have  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  did  not  name  the  officers  and  board 
of  directors  of  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  board  of  directors,  so  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber them,  are  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  is  chairman  of  the  board,  repre- 
senting trie  American  International  Corporation.  I  am  president, 
and  in  general  charge  of  the  work.  Mr.  Connick  is  one  of  the  vice 
presidents;  Mr.  Muhlfeld,  who  has  charge  of  all  construction  work 
for  Stone  &  Webster,  is  a  vice  president;  Mr.  Rogers,  who  has  charge 
of  the  general  financial  matters  for  Stone  &  Webster  in  their  busi- 
ness, is  a  vice  president;  Mr.  Neeland,  who  is  president  of  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation^  is  a  vice  president.  I  think  that 
is  all. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Can  you  give  the  salaries  that  those  men  re- 
ceive ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Those  men  receive  no  salaries  whatever  from  the 
Government. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  I  mean  from  their  own  companies? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  can  not.    I  might  in  some  instances. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  state  such  of  them  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  Mr.  Muhlfeld's  salary  is,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  $20,000  a  year,  plus  an  indefinite  amount,  dependent 
upon  results  of  our  business.    Mr.  Neeland's  salary  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  Mr.  Connick's  salary? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  your  salary  as  president  of  the  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  insert  those  sal- 
aries in  the  record  when  your  testimony  is  sent  to  you  for  revision  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  will  try  to  get  them  and  insert  them  in  the  record. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  your  salary? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  no  salary;  what  I  get  depends  on  what  is 
earned. 

(The  statement  referred  to  was  subsequently  submitted  by  Mr. 
Robinson  and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Neither  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Connick,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Neeland,  nor  myself  re- 
ceived any  salaries  from  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
nor  from  the  Government,  and  I  do  not  know,  of  my  .knowledge,  what  these 
gentlemen  receive  as  salaries  from  the  respective  corporations  for  which  they 
are  working.  This  information,  however,  can  be  given  by  the  respective  gen- 
tlemen themselves,  or  can  be  ascertained  from  the  corporations  they  are  con- 
nected with. 

The  Chairman.  This  Shipbuilding  Corporation  was  formed  when, 
and  under  the  laws  of  what  State? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know;  that  was  of  so  little  importance 
that  T  have  not  paid  any  attention  to  it.     All  that  I  have  tried  to  do 
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in  running  the  job  was  to  get  an  operating  organization  put  together. 
But  it  will  be  easy  for  me  to  procure  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  I  wish  you  would  insert  in  the  record  at 
this  point  the  date  of  the  charter  of  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
and  under  the  laws  of  what  State  it  was  organized. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  statement  referred  to  was  subsequently  submitted  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  was  incorporated  Sep- 
tember 27,  1917,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation  was 
formed  at  the  time  the  contract  for  this  work  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  it  was  formed  a  little  while  after  that,  I 
think ;  within  the  first  week  or  two  after  the  contract  was  signed. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  last  September,  then? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  contract  was  made  in  September. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  there  and  take  charge  of  this  work 
from  the  beginning? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  living  in  Philadelphia  practi- 
cally ever  since  the  contract  was  signed. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  giving  your  attention  to  the 
work  right  along? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have;  practically  undivided  attention. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  practically  undivided  attention 
to  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  looking  after  practically  noth- 
ing else. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  doing  that  ever  since  the  con- 
tract was  signed  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  began  right  after  it  was  signed.  And  the  way 
that  I  happened  to  do  that  was,  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war 
the  shipbuilding  situation  became  very  acute  in  this  country  and 
Mr.  Muhlf eld  and  I  went  out  to  the  Pacific  coast ;  we  had  heard  about 
how  they  were  speeding  the  work  rapidly  in  the  shipyards  around 
Seattle  and  we  had  friends  out  there  and  knew  the  country  there, 
and  we  thought  we  might  learn  something  by  going  out  there  and 
examining  the  situation.  We  did  go  to  the  yards  there  and  saw  how 
they  were  equipped ;  saw  the  appliances  that  they  were  using  in  the 
construction  of  boats,  and  so  on,  and  while  we  were  not  shipbuilders 
we  could  not  find  that  there  was  any  particular  mystery  about  build- 
ing steel  cargo  vessels.  It  struck  us  that  it  was  more  a  matter  of 
organization,  of  ability  to  plan  the  thing  properly  and  bring  the 
right  kind  of  organization  to  bear  on  it  than  anything  else,  and  it 
was  an  undertaking  that,  with  our  familiarity  with  the  fabricating 
people  in  the  country,  and  the  machinery-building  people  in  the 
country,  we  thought  we  were  particularly  well  fitted  to  undertake. 
We  had  done  quite  a  lot  of  business  for  outside  people.  I  have  a 
list  here  [indicating]  showing  the  projects  all  over  the  country  with 
which  we  had  been  connected;  there  was  the  power  plant  of  the 
Pacific  Light  and  Power  Corporation  of  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  involving  something  over  $12,000,000:  a  water-power  project  on 
the  Missouri  River:  the  Northwestern  electric  project,  and  so  on  down. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  your  corporation,  or  the  firm  of  Stone  & 
Webster,  become  interested  in  any  yards  on  the  Pacific  coast? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  no  interest  in  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  None  whatever.  Mr.  Muhlfeld  and  I  came  back  to 
the  East;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  American  International  Cor- 
poration approached  me,  to  see  if  I  would  become  interested  with 
them  in  a  shipbuilding  proposition  which  they  had,  which  they  said 
was  a  matter  of  building  a  couple  of  hundred  fabricated  steel  vessels. 
And  I  felt  that  it  was  not  a  problem  for  an  individual  to  undertake, 
but  with  the  organization  that  I  had,  which  had  been  built  up  in  the 
different  wrork  we  had  done,  and  that  could  be  made  available  for 
this  work,  I  thought  we  could  quite  properly  undertake  it. 

We  looked  into  the  matter  from  a  great  many  different  angles. 
They  said  they  could  bring  to  the  proposition  the  services  of  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  in  which  they  had  become 
interested,  and  which  had  been  in  business  for  17  vears  and  had  a 
special  staff  of  naval  architects,  which  would  supplement  what  our 
organization  did  not  have — that  is  the  special  talent  for  shipbuilding 
work. 

The  proposition,  as  I  saw  it,  that  confronted  the  country  at  that 
time  was  to  increase  the  tonnage-producing  facilities  of  this  country 
without  interfering  with  or  withdrawing  or  subtracting  in  any  way 
from  the  existing  tonnage-producing  facilities  or  interfering  with 
their  growth.  That  meant  going  out  and  building  along  entirely 
new  lines,  calling  upon  the  old,  experienced  people  just  as  little  as 
possible,  and  building  up  a  scheme  of  utilizing  tne  energies  and  the 
experience  of  the  fabricating  people  all  over  the  country,  the  ma- 
chinery building  people,  the  pipe  builders,  and  everything  of  that 
sort. 

In  other  words,  our  plan  was  not,  as  I  saw  the  thing,  a  proposition 
of  building  a  new  shipyard,  but  a  proposition  to  build  a  machine 
there  which  could  receive  material  fabricated  for  it,  machinery 
built  for  it,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  put  it  together;  in  other 
words,  an  assembling  plant.  Our  proposition  there  is  to  do  nothing 
at  Hog  Island  that  we  can  get  done  for  us. 

That,  of  course,  resulted  in  a  minimum  amount  of  disturbance  all 
along  the  line  to  the  industries  of  this  country;  and  it  meant  utiliz- 
ing the  organizations  that  had  been  working  together  where  they 
were;  utilizing  the  plants  that  had  been  built  up. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Robinson,  was  it  not  your  rule  that,  where 
you  transferred  labor  or  men  from  different  places  or  different  organ- 
izations, you  uniformly  paid  them  larger  salaries  to  work  at  Hog 
Island  than  they  had  been  receiving? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  not  at  all,  Senator.  I  was  going  to  come  to 
that  point  a  little  further  along;  I  wanted  to  touch  on  that  question 
of  salaries  in  general,  since  it  has  been  brought  up. 

As  we  saw  this  Hog  Island  project  we  went  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  construction  matter.  The  special  shipbuilding  experience 
we  got  from  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  work  there  was  in  the' nature  of  construction  work  that  was,  in 
itself,  simple — with  which  we  were  perfectly  familiar,  which  my  or- 
ganization had  been  working  on  all  over  the  country  for  a  great  many 
years.  It  was  simply  a  problem  of  magnitude,  and  part  of  the  magni- 
tude was  due  to  the  speed  that  had  to  be  attained.  If  you  took  a  job 
which  ordinarily  you  would  do  in  12  months  and  did  it  in  six 
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months  you  more  than  double  the  size  of  it,  because  your  rate  of 
doing  it  is  that  much  greater. 

Senator  Fernald.  How  many  men  have  you  there  at  Hog  Island 
all  told,  Mr.  Robinson? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  should  say  around  20,000  men,  without  counting 
the  overhead.  But  altogether,  I  think,  it  is  around  22,000  people, 
probably. 

Now,  of  course,  we  did  not  have  in  our  own  organization,  big  as  it 
was,  enough  men  properly  to  man  that  whole  yard,  and  we  contem- 
plated, from  the  first,  calling  in  the  assistance  of  contractors  that  we 
were  familiar  with  and  that  we  had  been  in  competition  with  and  that 
had  been  pushing  us  on  other  work.  It  was  our  business  to  take  our 
own  organization,  put  it  in  there  as  rapidly  as  we  could,  then  get 
these  organizations  of  these  other  contractors  and  just  merge  the 
thing  into  a  harmonious  whole  under  our  control  and  under  our  df- 
rection.  And  what  we  brought  to  the  job,  above  everything,  was  the 
organization  that  had  been  working  together  and  knew  how  to  work 
together  and  could  be  put  on  the  work  quickly. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson,  in  describing  your  situation  at  that 
time,  you  have  frequently  used  the  term  "  organization  " ;  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  clear  understanding  of  what  you  mean  by  "  or- 
ganization" in  that  connection.  Will  you  explain  just  what  you 
mean  by  the  word  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  I  mean  by  "organization"  is  this:  We  have 
had  as  many  as  35  or  40  separate  jobs  going  on  at  one  time.  They 
were  each  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  man,  or  superintendent; 
he  would  have  his  engineers,  his  accountants,  his  timekeepers,  his 
various  foremen,  and  help  of  all  sorts  and  kinds.  And  in  our  work, 
extending  over  a  period  of  years,  we  have  become  acquainted  with  a 
large  number  of  those  men.  We  have  had  altogether  as  high  as 
40,000  men  in  our  employ  on  construction  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  has  been  mostly  laborers,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  A  large  part  is  labor,  but  we  have  furnished 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  have 
had  40,000  men  who  were  experts? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  no,  Senator;  but  I  mean  we  have  had  the 
ability;  we  have  had  the  trained  men,  the  men  who  have  been  with  us, 
who  had  the  abilitv  to  direct  that  number  of  men  on  various  occu- 
pations. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  they  had  not  been  engaged  in  shipbuilding 
construction  before,  had  thev  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  Nor  in  constructing  shipbuilding  yards? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  Nor  in  driving  piles,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  a  great  many  had  been  engaged  in  driving 
piles;  they  had  been  doing  every  element  of  the  work  that  goes  into 
that  vard.  The  work  of  building  that  yard  resolves  itself  into  grad- 
ing, building  sowers,  water  systems,  pile  driving,  steel  work,  steel 
buildings,  concrete  work 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  Well,  that  was  done  mostly  by  or- 
dinary laborers;  that  did  not  require  a  great  firm  like  Stone  &  Web- 
ster to  get  that  kind  of  help,  did  it? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  it  did,  to  get  the  proper  kind  of  direction 
of  it 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  your  organization  had  the  requisite  labor, 
what  was  the  necessity  for  the  expenditure  of  $15,000  or  $20,000  a 
year  for  your  publicity  bureau  ? 

Senator  Neuson.  It  was  $25,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  I  have  some  ideas  on  that,  too,  Senator,  that 
I  was  coming  to  in  a  few  moments.  But  I  can  answer  that  question 
right  now.  The  real  difficulty,  so  far  as  manning  that  yard  is  con- 
cerned, as  I  saw  it,  is  in  the  future.  We  never  did  have  any  doubt 
of  the  ability  to  carry  on  the  construction  work:  and  I  think  the 
most  serious  element  connected  with  the  undertaking — and  I  have 
felt  so  from  the  first — is  the  ability  properly  to  man  it  as  a  ship- 
building concern. 

We  have  discussed  that  with  the  Shipping  Board,  and  did  from 
the  very  beginning;  and  we  were  assured  by  them  that  we  would 
not  have  any  trouble  about  that.  And,  of  course,  the  matter  of  get- 
ting labor  in  large  numbers  is  entirely  out  of  private  control  any- 
way, and  was  so  at  the  time  this  contract  was  mane;  and  we  depended 
on  the 

Senator  Vardaman  (interposing).  Some  of  the  witnesses  before 
this  committee  have  testified  that  vou  had  such  an  excess  of  labor 
there  at  times  that  only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  men  were  at 
work.  Mr.  Felton,  or  somebody  else,  testified  that  you  had  an  ex- 
uberance and  an  excess  of  labor — probably  those  gentlemen  who  re- 
ceived those  salaries  advertised  too  much. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  I  do  not  agree  with  whoever  testified  to  that; 
because  what  we  were  getting  there  was  speed,  and  that  is  the  way 
we  were  purchasing  it.  And  we  have  looked  on  this  enterprise  as  a 
war  measure:  as  a  part  of  the  war  machine;  and  we  have  had  it  in 
our  minds,  every  one  of  us,  right  from  the  beginning,  that  a  month's 
delay  now  is  a  month's  delay  on  every  boat,  and  a  month's  delay  on 
the  whole  number  of  boats — and  those  boats  are  worth  $9,000,000  a 
month  to  the  Government,  outside  of  any  use  of  them  in  connection 
with  winning  the  war.  And  that  is  the  thing  that  we  have  had  in 
mind;  and  we  have  felt  we  must  do  anything  to  get  speed. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  it  tend  to  produce  speed  to  have  an  overplus 
of  men,  to  have  the  yard  crowded  with  laborers  that  you  could  not 
use  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  admit  that  that  was  the  case.  We  were 
using  our  bast  efforts  to  get  ahead  every  inch  that  we  could  in  every 
way  that  was  practicable. 

Senator  Johnson.  Before  you  leave  the  question  of  your  organiza- 
tion, if  you  were  about  to  pass  to  another  subject,  there  are  several 
questions  I  should  like  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  was  coming  back  to  that  subject  again,  from  a 
certain  angle,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  your  thought  in  any 
particular;  but  if  you  are  on  the  question  of  organization,  there  are 
a  few  interrogatories  that  I  wish  to  propound  to  you  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Robinson.  All  right,  sir. 
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Senator  Johnson.  When  you  speak  of  your  organization,  do  you 
mean  an  organization  that  is  engaged  simultaneously  in  the  con- 
struction of  many  plants? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  that  is  exactly  what  I  mean,  Senator.  We 
have  been  engaged,  as  I  tried  to  say,  in  35  or  40  distinct  places  simul- 
taneously. 

Senator  Johnson.  Does  your  organization,  in  quantity  and  in 
quality,  vary  with  the  amount  of  work  that  you  have  on  hand? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  say,  yes,  it  varies  in  both,  because,  while 
we  try  to  keep  the  best  men  through  thick  and  thin,  and  do  so,  of 
course,  when  we  have  the  least  amount  of  work,  we  have  the  greatest 
number  of  the  best  men  available  for  it,  because  those  are  the  ones 
we  keep. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  your  organization  in  September,  October, 
November,  and  December  of  last  year  engaged  in  more  than  one 
undertaking? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  how  many  undertakings  was  your  organiza- 
tion engaged  during  those  four  months? 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  September 

Senator  Johnson.  October,  November,  and  December  of  1917? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  can  not  say,  because  a  large  part  of  our  work 
was  tapering  off.  For  instance,  just  about  the  time  we  got  this  work 
started,  when  we  got  the  information  upon  which  to  really  begin 
construction  work,  we  were  practically  through  with  construction 
work  in  Texas,  and  that  organization  was  transferred  bodily  to  Hog 
Island.  We  had  put  into  the  San  Antonio  works  something  over 
200  men  of  all  sorts  and  kinds. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  the  200  men  at  San  Antonio  represent  your 
organization  there? 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  represented  the  organization  that  we  put  in ; 
I  mean  they  were  men  that  had  been  connected  with  us  in  some  way 
at  some  other  place,  that  we  knew  about. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  that  practically  repre- 
sented your  organization  in  Texas  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  should  say  partially,  in  addition  to  some  that  we 
already  had  in  Texas  before  then — but  approximately  so. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  when  you  began  work  at  Hog  Island, 
your  organization  represented  approximately  how  many  men,  if  you 
please  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  answer.  We  started 
in  and  expanded  very  rapidly. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  approximately;  I  do  not  expect  you  to 
answer  that  with  absolute  exactness,  as  to  a  question  of  numbers. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  should  say  that  within  two  weeks  we  had  fully 
100  men  in  there. 

Senator  Johnson.  At  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  connected  with  it,  in  the  plan- 
ning and  at  the  Philadelphia  office. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  those  men,  constituting  your  organization, 
were  to  undertake  specifically  just  what,  at  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  were  to  undertake  the  planning  of  the  work, 
and  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  all  that  went  with  it. 
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Senator  Johnson.  All  of  the  work  was  done,  however,  by  specific 
contracts  that  were  independently  let? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  great  a  proportion  of  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  have  handlea,  I  should  say,  based  on  the  pay 
roll,  fully  70  per  cent  of  the  work  there  with  our  own  forces,  and,  of 
course,  we  have  men  directing — not  directing,  but  attached  to  any 
subcontractors  who  are  working  there  with  us. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  feel  quite  accurate  in  that?  I  ask  that 
because  my  understanding  was  that  by  special  contracts  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  work  had  been  let  out  by  you  at  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  as  near  as  I  can  say,  it  would  lie  somewhere 
between  30  and  50  per  cent,  but  not  very  much  over  30  per  cent,  I 
should  hay  offhand.  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  look  that  up,  but 
judging  from  a  pay  rool  that  I  saw  at  one  time  when  I  did  have  occa- 
sion to  go  into  it,  we  were  handling  then  on  the  work  we  were 
doing — the  building  of  the  roads  and  shops  and  buildings — I  should 
say  about  70  per  cent  of  the  common  labor  that  was  working  at  Hog 
Island  at  that  time. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Pardon  me,  Senator  Johnson,  but  just  there  I 
want  to  ask  Mr.  Robinson  to  state  what  work,  or  what  construction, 
at  that  plant  has  been  sublet? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  I  can  state  the  most  of  it.  We  sublet  the 
ways  to  five  different  contractors,  in  groups  of  10  each. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  that  not  a  very  large  percentage  of  your 
work? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  was  quite  a  percentage,  but  I  would  not  say  a 
very  large  percentage.    I  have  not  the  exact  figures  in  mind. 

Senator  Johnson.  All  right.  We  start  now  with  the  ways,  which 
were  sublet  to  other  contractors. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  else  was  sublet? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  sublet  a  good  deal  of  the  railroad  work — most 
of  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Substantially  all  of  it,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  so;  but  I  think  we  have  done  some  of  it 
there. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  else  did  you  sublet? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  sublet  the  wort  on  the  wet  basins. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  you  say  "  wet  basins,"  just  what  do  you 
mean  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  mean  the  piers.  We  have  there  seven  piers  pro- 
jecting some  1,000  feet,  and  the  wharves. 

Senator  Johnson.  All  of  that  work  was  sublet,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  and,  of  course,  we  have  sublet  all  the 
dredging,  because  we  have  had  to  hire  the  dredging  equipment. 

Senator  Johnson.  Can  you  name  anything  else  that  was  sublet? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  sublet  the  sewer  and  water  system,  and  I  think 
we  have  sublet  some  of  the  piping  work.  I  think  that  pretty  well 
covers  it. 

Senator  Harding.  What  do  you  mean  by  "piping"? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Air  piping,  and  miscelaneous  piping  of  that  sort, 
connected  with  the  ways. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  stated  all  that  you  can  recall  that  you 
have  sublet? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  so;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  electric  lighting? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  we  have  been  handling  all  that  work  our- 
selves, practically. 

Senator  Johnson.  Will  you  state,  if  you  please,  what  your  organi- 
zation has  handled,  then? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Our  organization  has  handled  the  grading  work 
there — a  great  deal  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  say  "a  great  deal."  Do  you  qualify  that 
now  by  saying  u  a  part  of  it "? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  I  should  think  all.  Mr.  Muhlfeld,  who  will 
follow  me  in  appearing  before  the  committee,  can  give  you  more  of 
those  details  than  I  can.  I  am  trying  to  give  you  the  best  of  my  im- 
mediate knowledge. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  handle  all  the  building  work  there;  the  com- 
missary buildings  and  the  administration  buildings,  and  all  the  gen- 
eral building  work  around  the  island,  and  the  roads  and  the  shops. 
I  think  we  sublet  the  pile  driving  on  the  shop  foundations,  too,  in 
addition  to  those  I  stated. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  committee  a  general  idea  about 
the  building  work;  what  do  you  mean  by  the  "building  work"? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  administration  building,  the  buildings  for  the 
engineers,  and  the  fire  houses,  and  the  quarters  for  the  men,  and  the 
general  structures  around  the  island.  We  handle  with  our  own 
forces  the  power  supply,  the  substation  building,  and  the  electrical 
work,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Those  buildings  are  all  a  matter  of 
record,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  can  be  gotten  at  exactly,  if  it  is  a  matter 
of  interest. 

Senator  Johnson.  Does  that  represent,  do  you  think,  70  per  cent 
of  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  can  not  say  offhand  whether  it  represents  70  per 
cent  of  the  cost,  but  at  the  time  I  had  occasion  to  look  it  up  we  had 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  labor  on  our  work ;  but  whether  that  is  a  fair 
indication  of  the  total  cost  of  the  work  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  work,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  should  say  it  was  about  six  weeks  ago. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  you  would  hardly  think,  Mr.  Robinson, 
that  that  would  represent  70  per  cent  of  the  cost,  would  you,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  you  were  contracting  for  pile  drivers  and  steam 
shovels,  and  things  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  70  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  work  under  way, 
but  of  the  total  cost  that  would  be  done  there  ultimately.  You  see, 
we  had  the  derrick  towers,  which  we  were  working  on  with  our  own 
forces,  and  the  derricks  and  derrick  machinery,  and  all  those  things 
that  would  come  along  subsequently  to  be  done  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  other  people.  Of  course,  our  object  in  subletting  that 
work  was  to  make  use  or  other  organizations,  and  the  foremen  and 
superintendents  and  equipment  that  other  contractors  had.  And  that 
plan  lent  itself  to  the  speed  of  the  work. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  I  wish  you  would  state  at  this  time,  if  you 
can,  the  number  of  subcontractors  and  who  they  are. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  say,  offhand,  that  there  are  about  a  dozen 
of  them ;  whether  I  can  name  them  all,  I  do  not  know.  But  those  I 
can  name  offhand  are  the  Jarrett-Chambers  Construction  Co.,  on 
ways;  the  Snare  &  Triest  Co.,  on  ways;  Arthur  McMullen,  on  ways; 
the  Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Co.,  on  ways;  and  Hugh  Nawn,  on  ways; 
the  Kellogg  Construction  Co.,  on  piping;  the  Mainwaring  Co.,  on 
railroads;  the  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.,  on  railroads;  Hol- 
brook,  Cabot  &  Rollings,  on  piers  and  wet  basins ;  and  the  dredging 
companies,  on  dredging  work. 

The  Chairman.  Are  Stone  &  Webster  or  the  American  Interna- 
tional Corporation  interested  in  any  of  those  subcontractors? 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  have  no  interest  whatever,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  have  no  fee  on  the  yard  at  all,  as  has  been  explained  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  probably  soon  finish  with  those  people 
as  a  construction  force;  what  will  you  do  with  your  forces  then? 
Will  they  be  ready  to  begin  on  the  building  of  ships? 

Mr.  Iwbinson.  The  construction  forces  will  work  over  into  the 
shipbuilding.  Of  course,  we  have  got  shops  to  build  and  machinery 
^o  install  there,  and  the  general  overhead  organization  that  we  put  in 
there  will  work  over  into  the  operating  organization  in  connection 
with  building  the  ships. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  any  of  the  stockholders  in  the  parent  com- 
pany that  is  doing  this  work  for  the  Government  interested  in  any 
of  the  companies  that  have  taken  subcontracts? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know,  sir.     So  far  as  I  know,  they  are  not. 

Senator  Harding.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  What  is  the  na- 
ture of  these  subcontracts?  What  is  the  basis  of  compensation  in 
them  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  basis  of  all  these  contracts — practically,  if  not 
quite  all — is  that  we  made  up,  in  consultation  with  tne  contractors,  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work  that  they  were  going  to  do,  and  also 
a  list  of  the  equipment  that  would  bo  required,  and  that  they  would 
bring  onto  the  job.  Then  the  contract  was  made  on  an  agency  basis 
with  them,  and  they  were  paid  a  fixed  amount  of  money  as  rental  for 
the  equipment  and  as  compensation  to  them  for  doing  the  work, 
whether  that  work  as  actually  performed  exceeds  the  estimate  or 
conies  under  the  estimate;  they  have  an  incentive  to  get  the  work 
done  quickly  and  promptly — and  speed  was  what  we  were  trying  to 
get  all  along  the  line — from  the  fact  that  they  got  no  more  money 
from  the  use  of  their  equipment  for  six  months  than  they  would  get 
for  the  use  of  it  for  two  months ;  we  paid  them  so  much  for  the  equip- 
ment for  doing  the  work. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Will  you  explain  more  fully  as  to  the  rental 
of  the  equipment,  and  state  what  you  rented? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  rented  the  pile  drivers,  and  hoisting  engines, 
and  things  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Vardaman.  On  what  basis  did  you  pay  them  a  rental  for 
that  equipment? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  rental  was  based  on  the  estimated  value,  and 
the  estimated  time  that  it  would  be  on  the  job. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  was  the  estimated  value  of  the  pile 
driver,  for  instance,  and  what  did  you  pay  as  rental  for  that? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  from  memory;  but  any  of 
those  contracts  can  be  put  in  evidence  before  this  committee,  and 
they  would  show  you  exactly  what  the  proposition  was.  Besides, 
you  understand,  do  you  not,  that  those  things  were  all  discussed 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  gone  over  with 
them  before  the  contracts  were  entered  into,  and  the  thing  explained 
to  them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  that  true  also  with  reference  to  the  employ- 
ment of  men  all  the  way  through? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  employment  of  men  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  mean  the  high-salaried  men? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  we  discussed  those  also  with  them.  In  the 
early  days,  we  did  not,  because  we  had  to  get  the  force  together. 
But  before  the  Shipping  Board  paid  any  of  the  salaries,  we  carried 
those  people  at  our  expense  account  for  two  or  three  months,  most  of 
them,  until  we  got  a  chance  to  assemble  them  and  go  over  them  with 
the  Shipping  Board  people. 

Senator  vardaman.  Well,  there  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the 
number  of  them  since  the  representatives  of  the  Shipping  Board 
have  looked  over  them,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Has  not  Admiral  Bowles,  in  the  last  fe* 
weeks,  cut  down  the  salaries  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  not  say  so ;  no. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  Robinson,  I  understood  you  to  say  a  few 
moments  ago  that  the  rental  of  those  various  machines  was  the  same 
whether  the  machine  was  used  for  three  months  or  for  six  months? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir.  That  is,  we  figured  that  it  ought  to  take 
them  four  months  to  do  a  certain  job ;  and  the  machinery  would  there- 
fore be  there  for  four  months,  and  the  rental  paid  would  also  be 
for  four  months. 

(Thereupon,  at  3  o'clock  p.  111.  the  committee  took  a  recess  of  20 
minutes,  on  account  of  a  roll  call  in  the  Senate,  after  which  the  fol- 
io wing  proceedings  were  had:) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson,  you  may  now  resume  your  state- 
ment where  you  were  interrupted. 

Mr.  Robinspn.  I  was  about  to  speak  of  the  type  of  contract.  There 
have  been  some  comments  made  on  the  type  01  contract  used  here;  and 
I  will  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  was  the  only  form  of  contract  that 
<xnild  be  considered  under  the  circumstances.  There  was  not  any  in- 
dividual, or  any  group  of  individuals,  I  believe,  that  would  have 
been  justified,  under  the  circumstances,  with  the  country  just  start- 
ing in  a  war  as  to  the  length  of  which  nobody  knows;  with  the 
•changes  in  industrial  conditions,  the  changes  in  the  prices  of  mate- 
rial and  labor,  and  so  on — nobody  would  have  been  justified  in  under- 
taking that  as  a  private  venture  with  their  own  money.  The  only 
form  of  contract  that  I  know  of  that  I  think  is  fair  to  both  parties 
under  those  conditions  is  an  agency  form  of  contract,  where  the 
agent  is  to  receive  a  fee  for  the  service  he  performs.  In  that  form 
of  contract,  the  interest  of  the  owner  and  of  the  doer  lie  side  by 
side.  We  have  been  working  under  that  kind  of  contract  for,  proba- 
bly, nearly  15  years,  and  we  have  done  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
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of  work  under  it.  We  have  succeeded  in  convincing  hundreds  of 
sane  business  men  that  their  interests  were  perfectly  safe  in  our 
hands  under  a  contract  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Jones.  Will  you  specify  some  of  the  contracts  that  you 
have  carried  out  under  similar  contract  provisions  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  certainly.    I  have  a  list  of  them  here  [indi 
eating].    The  largest  was  the  Pacific  Light  &  Power  Corporation, 
$12,000,000. 

Senator  Jones.  Where  is  that  located? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  located  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  a  240-mile 
transmission,  and  two  water  powers. 

The  Chairman.  W'hat  was  the  amount  of  your  fee  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  amount  of  our  fee  in  that  contract  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $500,000,  according  to  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  on  an  estimated-cost  basis? 

Mr.  Robinson.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  a  fee  based  on  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  work.  In  other  words,  we  have  done  work  on 
two  bases:  One  being  for  a  percentage  of  the  cost,  which  is  very 
similar  to  a  fee  basis.  But  wherever  we  can,  we  always  prefer,  and 
always  get  our  client  to  put  it  on  to  the  fee  basis ;  in  other  words,  our 
compensation  on  those  contracts  is  determined  before  we  do  the 
work.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  estimate  that  a  job  will  cost 
$1,000,000;  our  tee  will  be  £o  much,  based  on  that  cost.  If  the  job 
cost  $1,500,000,  instead  of  $1,000,000,  we  do  not  get  a  cent  more.  The 
objection  to  the  percentage  form  of  contract  is  that  the  fee  is  in- 
creased as  the  cost  of  the  work  increases;  and,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  man  who  is  doing  the  work  is  frequently  charged  with 
running  the  cost  up  and  benefiting  from  it. 

In  order  to  eliminate  all  of  that,  we  always  try  to  get  our  clients 
to  put  the  contract  on  the  fee  basis,  so  that  that  suspicion  will  not 
lie  against  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  What  is  the  usual 
commercial  contract  on  the  fee  basis,  such  as  you  have  just  men- 
tioned ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  depends  on  what  you  are  going  to  do  under 
the  contract.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  you  are  going  to  do  the  designing 
and  the  construction,  it  would  range  anywhere  from  10  per  cent  down 
to,  perhaps,  7J  per  cent,  or  8  per  cent,  or  9  per  cent,  dependent  on 
the  size  of  the  job.  If  you  are  going  to  do  the  construction  work  on 
somebody  else's  plans,  it  would  vary  anywhere  from  5  per  cent  to  1\ 
per  cent,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  job.  But  where  you  do  the 
whole  thing,  both  the  designing  and  the  construction  work,  the 
usual  rate  of  fee  is  10  per  cent.  But  that,  of  course,  is  always  a 
matter  of  trading  in  individual  cases.  Some  people  manage  to  get 
contracts  based  on  a  fee  of  Yl\  per  cent;  I  have  known  of  cases  of 
that  kind. 

Senator  Jones.  Now,  will  you  specify  some  work  that  you  have 
done  from  the  ground  up,  just  as  you  have  done  in  this  case? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes:  we  built  the  buildings  for  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  their  new  plant,  costing  five  or  six  million 
dollars.  We  built  the  power  plant  for  the  Edison  Electric  Light  Co. 
at  New  Bedford,  costing,  I  think,  three  or  four  million  dollars.  We 
have  been  specializing  on  doing  rapid  work;  on  doing  work  quickly 
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and  with  economy ;  that  is  what  we  have  been  specializing  on ;  and 
there  is  only  one  way  you  can  do  that.  Take  the  case  of  the  Buffalo 
General  Electric  Co. ;  a  good  deal  of  their  Niagara  power  was  com- 
mandeered by  the  Canadian  Government;  it  was  power  derived 
from  Canadian  sources,  and  the  Canadian  Government  com- 
mandeered it;  so  they  had  to  have  steam  power  to  supplement  that, 
and  had  to  get  it  quickly ;  they  gave  us  a  contract  to  build  them  a 
power  station. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  have  you  taken  up  any  project  different 
from  what  you  had  theretofore  done 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  this?    No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones  (continuing).  And  developed  it  right  from  the 
ground  up  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  This  is  the  first  one? 

Mr.  Robinson.  On  the  contrary — I  misunderstood  you.  This  is 
not  very  different  from  a  number  of  other  things  that  we  have  done. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  name  a  number  of  the  things  you  have  done 
which  are  similar  to  this.  Here  is  a  shipbuilding  proposition,  and, 
as  I  understand,  you  had  not  been  engaged  in  that  kind  of  work 
before  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  but  the  elements  of  it  are  verv  similar  to  the 
work  in  other  projects  on  which  we  have  been  engaged. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understand  that.  But  here  is  a  new  proposition, 
that  you  had  not  been  before  engaged  in,  that  you  undertook  to  work 
from  the  ground  up. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No:  but  I  think  that  is  a  misleading  way  to  put  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  I  am  not  trying  to  mislead.  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  something  analogous  to  this  proposition  on  which  you  nad 
before  been  engaged. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  I  am  not  trying  to  dodge  the  question,  either. 

Senator  Jones.  No;  I  do  not  think  you  are. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  appreciate  that.  But  what  I  am  trying  to  bring 
out  is,  that  while  we  have  never  built  a  shipyard,  or  never  built  a 
ship — if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way — I  do  not  consider  that  build- 
ing ships  is  any  different  from  building  steel  structures;  I  do  not 
consider  that  building  a  shipyard,  or  building  shipways,  is  different 
from  building  the  foundations  of  any  other  structure;  and  if  there  is 
any  difference  we  have  got  all  the  advice  or  experience  of  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  who  have  been  building  their  own 
ways  and  who  have  been  building  ships  for  years;  and  we  have  been 
working  right  alongside  of  their  shipyard  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  and 
have  had  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  developing  the  design 
and  in  building  the  ships  and  placing  the  orders  for  the  ships.  We 
have  gotten  men  from  them,  and  we  have  also  obtained  aid  from 
some  of  the  other  old-line  shipbuilders,  with  their  permission,  to 
take  charge  of  the  shipbuilding  end  of  it.  when  we  get  to  the  ship- 
building end  of  it.  Our  Mr.  (ioodenough  has  also  had  experience 
in  that  line. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understand:  but  here  is  the  situation  in  this  case: 
The  Government  wanted  to  get  a  lot  of  ships? 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  wanted  to  get  tonnage  quickly. 

Senator  Jones.  They  wanted  ships  built  quickly? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  have  the  ground  for  the  shipyard 
before? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  But  your  organization  got  the  ground? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  cleared  it  and  got  everything  in  shape? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  put  everything  that  was  necessary  into  the 
building  of  ships? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Now,  where  did  you  ever  take  up  a  proposition 
similar  to  that  in  your  experience — have  you  had  any  such  proposi- 
tion or  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Would  you  consider  that  that  was  very  different 
from  going  into  the  State  of  California,  for  instance — take  that 
Pacific  Light  &  Power  Co.  hydraulic  job,  for  instance;  those  power 
plants  were  up  in  the  mountains  7,000  feet  above  sea  level.  And 
the  very  first  thing  we  had  to  do  was  to  build  55  miles  of  railroad 
to  get  into  that  place. 

Senator  Jones.  You  took  the  contract  to  put  the  power  plant  in, 
did  you  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  took  the  contract  to  do  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Jones.  That  was  on  what  basis? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  was  on  the  fee  basis — all  of  these  things  I 
have  mentioned  were. 

Senator  Jones.  How  was  the  fee  worked  out?  • 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  estimated  what  that  work  would  cost;  first  of 
all  it  was  the  power  plant. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  that  an  estimate  similar  to  that  which  you 
submitted  in  this  case  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  because  in  that  case  they  had  been  working 
on  it  a  great  many  years,  and  had  studied  it;  and  we  had  the  benefit 
of  their  study  and  of  our  own  studies  as  well. 

Senator  Jones.  You  worked  out,  then,  in  that  case,  a  very  minute 
and  detailed  estimate  of  what  the  cost  would  be? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  comparatively  so.  But  there,  again,  they 
were  in  the  same  position  as  the  Government  is  here,  that  once  our 
fee  was  determined,  whether  the  work  came  out  within  the  estimate, 
or  outside  the  estimate,  the  estimate  had  no  bearing  on  the  cost  of 
the  work,  except  as  a  reasonable  guess  as  to  what  it  was  going  to  be. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  I  thought  there  had  been  some  misunder- 
standing about  that;  that  was  all. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Just  at  that  point,  will  you  answer  this  ques- 
tion: What  was  the  difference  between  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  that  you  have  just  been  discussing  with  Senator  Jones, 
and  the  actual  cost  of  the  work? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  can  not  say  offhand;  but  I  have  a  man  here  with 
me  to-day  who  can  give  you  those  figures  pretty  closely. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Was  the  estimated  cost  pretty  close  to  the 
actual  cost? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  it  was  reasonably  close;  yes.  Of  course,  in 
any  project  of  that  kind  they  usually  make  some  changes  in  the  scope 
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of  the  work  as  it  goes  along ;  somebody  has  a  new  idea  about  it.  The 
people  who  are  interested  in  it  either  want  more  machines  put  in,  or 
bigger  machines,  or  they  change  the  thing  around  in  some  way;  and 
it  is  an  unusual  thing  that  you  can  start  in  on  a  project  of  that 
magnitude,  taking  nearly  two  years  to  build,  where  you  can  exactly 
define  the  scope  of  your  work  in  advance. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  this 
plant  at  Hog  Island  and  your  estimate  of  what  it  would  be? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know  what  it  will  be. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  you  estimated  that  it  would  cost  about 
$21,000,000,  and  you  have  now  expended  about  $42,000,000  on  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  was  a  request  made  at  that  time  to  make 
up  an  estimate  based  on  200  boats,  on  50  ways,  in  18  months;  and  no 
details  were  given  on  which  to  base  an  estimate ;  and  the  thing  was 
rounded  up,  and  the  people  who  gave  the  estimate  at  the  time  stated 
that  they  did  not  consider  that  it  was  worth  anything.  It  was  more 
an  indication  of  a  minimum  amount  of  expenditure  than  anything 
else. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  really  it  was  not  worth  anything. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  exactly  what  they  were  told  at  the  time. 

Senator  Jones.  Your  fee  had  no  connection  with  that  cost,  did  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Nothing  at  all.  Our  fee  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that  at  all — which  I  think  is  very  fortunate  under  all  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  this  job,  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  inquire  into  your  private  busi- 
ness at  all,  Mr,  Robinson,  but  just  to  give  an  idea  as  to  whether  the 
fee  charged  in  this  case  is  excessive  or  otherwise  as  compared  with 
fees  for  similar  work  elsewhere,  I  would  like  to  ask  what  percentage 
of  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  that  California  project  was  paid  as  a 
fee? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  I  can  not  remember  that  offhand,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  it  is  my  impression  that  it  was  somewhere  around  6  per 
cent ;  the  fee  was  based  on  6  or  7  per  cent ;  I  would  not  say  exactlv 
offhand  what  it  was. 

Senator  Vardaman.  This  is  the  fee? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  nominal  fee  here,  Senator  Vardaman,  is  5 
per  cent ;  the  minimum  fee  is  4  per  cent,  and  we  have  never  had  any 
expectation  of  being  able  to  do  anything  more  than  to  win  the 
minimum  fee,  if  we  did  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  those  other  cases  you  invested  your  own 
money  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir;  not  one  cent,  any  more  than  we  are  in- 
vesting here,  nor  to  so  great  an  extent. 

Senator  Vardaman.  There  was  not  any  patriotism  in  those  con- 
tracts. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  get  on  your  investment  here  what  little  you 
made — 2  per  cent  more  than  the  Government  gets  on  its  Liberty 
bonds.    You  get  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  but  I  think  that  is  the  usual  return  on  such 
things.    I  am  not  a  banker ;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  but  patriotic  men,  who  will  work  for  the 
good  of  country,  might  get  down  to  the  basis  of  Liberty  bonds. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  that  may  be.  I  have  a  friend  out  West  that 
I  joke  a  good  deal  about  his  7  per  cent  mortgages.    I  do  not  know 
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what  the  going  rate  is.    I  think  conditions  apparently  differ  in  one 
place  from  another. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  a  different  contract  with  reference  to 
the  yard,  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  just  laid  that  out,  because  I  wanted  to  refer  to 
it,  that  was  all.  There  is  only  one  type  of  contract,  that  is  what 
1  was  talking  about,  and  we  have  had  a  great  many  contracts  when: 
our  clients  furnished  us  their  money  in  advance,  which  we  accounted 
for  as  the  work  was  done.  In  other  words,  fundamentally,  I  do  not 
think,  and  have  not  thought  for  a  great  many  years,  that  there  was 
any  reason  why  a  contractor  should  have  to  take  a  financial  risk  when 
he  does  a  piece  of  work,  any  more  than  a  lawyer  or  architect  or 
engineer  or  doctor.  We  are  selling  our  services,  just  as  they  sell 
theirs,  and  that  idea  of  doing  work  has  been  growing,  and  a  good 
number  of  reliable  firms  practically  do  all  01  their  work  on  that 
basis  of  selling  their  services. 

We  got  into  this  method  through  doing  our  own  work.  We  started 
opt  drawing  detailed  plans  and  specifications  for  our  work  and  let- 
ting it  out  to  the  contractors  and  tieing  them  up  with  bonds,  but  it 
was  always  worth  more  to  us  to  get  the  job  done  and  get  it  to  earn- 
ing than  it  was  to  collect  on  a  bond.  We  had  a  case  out  in  Senator 
Nelson's  country,  where  we  built  a  water  power.  We  contracted  that 
out  to  a  firm  of  contractors,  and  put  them  under  $100,000  bond. 
They  fell  down,  and  it  was  a  question  of  the  general  bonding  com- 

Eany  taking  it  over,  or  a  question  possibly  of  our  coming  in  and 
olstering  it  up  and  furnishing  additional  money,  which  we  did,  be- 
cause it  was  worth  more  to  us  than  for  us  to  fall  back  on  the  bond. 
So  we  got  into  doing  work  for  ourselves,  and  after  we  got  down 
to  spending  our  money  and  getting  experts,  we  went  into  the  business 
of  selling  that  service  to  other  people,  and  we  have  never  attempted 
to  do  Government  business  until  the  war  came  on,  when  we  thought 
we  could  serve  the  Government,  and  started  in  by  saying  we  would 
do  the  work  for  nothing  and  at  cost  to  us. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  are  working  for 
nothing  on  this  Hog  Island  job? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Under  this  fee  form  of  contract  it  is  the  onlv  wav  in  which  you  can 
get  speed.  We  considered  this  undertaking  was  a  part  of  the  war  ma- 
chine; that  there  was  urgent  need  of  tonnage.'  and  that  there  was 
urgent  need  of  petting  tonnage  facilities,  and  the  only  way  you  can 
get  speed  is  to  do  that  work  and  plan  it  at  the  same  time.  We  started 
in  here  developing  plans  on  this  work  and  doing  the  work  at  the  same 
time,  and  there  was  not  any  time  to  sit  down  and  make  detailed 
plans  and  specifications,  because  it  would  have  taken  you  six  months 
at  least  to  do  it,  and  those  six  months  were  worth  $5,400,000  on  these 
boats,  and  that  is  the  way  we  looked  at  the  proposition. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  more  speed  has  come  up  there 
since  Admiral  Bowles  went  up  and  did  some  weeding  out? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  any  controversy  over  that, 
Senator  Nelson. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  get  your  opinion  on  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why,  no;  I  do  not  think  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  thing  Admiral  Bowles  has  done  there  is  to  slow  some  of  the  work 
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down;  he  thought  we  wrere  going  too  fast.  It  is  mj  judgment  we 
were  not,  but  we  were  perfectly  willing  to  accept  his  judgment  in  the 
matter,  and  we  are  doing  it  the  way  he  wanted  it  done.  Our  idea  was 
to  get  the  construction  work  behind  us. 

Senator  Nelson.  Has  he  not  cut  off  some  of  the  salaries  you  were 
paving,  or  that  you  got  the  Government  to  pay? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Possibly  so;  but  I  think  there  are  going  to  be  some 
added  before  he  gets  through. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  has  cut  down  the  outlay  almost  $300,000  a 
year  since  he  came  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  do  not  think  so,  Senator. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  he  has  cut  off! 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  on. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  ques- 
tions of  the  witness. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it,  Senator,  but  if  you  go  branching  off 
into  all  this  matter  about  what  Admiral  Bowles  is  doing,  he  will 
never  get  through  with  his  statement. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  want  to  answer  all  questions. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  we  go  on  in  regular  order.  He  said  he 
was  going  to  take  up  the  salary  question  directly  when  we  get  to  it 

Senator  Vardaman.  We  might  just  as  well  let  the  witness  write  out 
his  statement  and  make  it  to  the  committee,  the  way  it  suits  him,  and 
not  as  it  pleases  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  with  your  questions.  I  was  trying  to 
save  time. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  was  trying  to  save  money  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Chairman  (to  the  witness). %  You  may  proceed  to  answer  Sen- 
ator Vardaman's  questions. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Go  ahead  and  make  vour  statements  as  the 
chairman  directs. 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  anv  mistake  made 
as  to  the  manner  of  examination.  I  propose  to  examine  this  witness 
after  he  concludes  his  statement.  Do  I  understand  there  is  any  em- 
bargo put  upon  that? 

The  Chairman.  None  at  all,  Senator.  I  have  not  suggested  such 
i  thing.  I  only  suggested  that  we  proceed  with  some  order.  If  you 
want  to  branch  off  on  every  little  detail  while  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  statement  of  the  witness,  we  will  not  make  much  progress. 

Senator  Vardaman.  1  want  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  shall 
not  ask  a  question  if  I  think  it  is  immaterial.  It  is  not  a  little 
question  of  detail.  If  I  did  not  think  it  was  pertinent  to  the  issue 
and  the  American  people.  I  should  not  ask  it. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  I  was  only  asking  that  you  postpone  your 
interrogatories  until  the  witness  reaches  that  part  of  the  subject  in 
regular  order. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  will  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  was  dealing  with  contracts,  and  now 
we  want  to  branch  off  and  ask  about  what  is  beinji  done  with  refer- 
ence to  Admiral  Bowles,  and  it  soems  to  me  we  ought  to  wait  until  we 
get  to  that  item  of  salaries. 
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Senator  Nelson.  I  am  to  blame  for  branching  into  that. 

The  Chairman.  No,  Senator,  the  chairman  is  to  blame,  too,  I 
think.  I  think  I  ought  to  be  able  to  suggest  some  order  for  the  hear- 
ing.   If  I  am  wrong  about  that,  I  am  willing  to  stand  corrected. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  evidently  misunderstood  the  chairman.  I  am 
quite  a  distance  away,  as  you  see.  I  did  not  hear  plainly  what  was 
-said,  and  that  was  the  reason  of  the  query  I  made. 

The  Chairman.  Make  any  inquiry  at  all  that  you  desire.  Senator. 
But  I  thought  it  was  best  to  proceed  in  regular  order,  and  then,  when 
rwe  get  to  that  question,  go  into  it  in  detail.  Of  course,  if  the  commit- 
tee care  to  discontinue  that  line  of  inquiry  and  go  into  another,  I  have 
no'  objection  to  it.  Only,  I  think,  we  are  losing  time,  because  we  are 
going  to  go  into  it  anyhow  a  little  later  on. 
;j  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Robinson. 

-Mr.  Robinson.  We  had  this  contract  pretty  well  worked  out  when 
the  difficulties  arose  in  the  Shipping  Board,  and  things  were  laid 
aside  until  we  got  into  it  again  with  Admiral  Capps  when  he  came 
into  the  Shipping  Board.  I  had  known  Admiral  Capps  for  a  great 
many  years.  I  met  him  years  before  in  the  Navy  Department,  and 
I  found  him  the  same  courteous  gentleman  he  was  at  that  time,  and 
it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  work  the  matter  out  with  him.  He  had  a 
jgreat-'stfn&e'of  his  obligation  to  the  Government,  and  I  regret  that 
it  has  been  stated  that  time  was  wasted  in  trading  all  this  thing  out. 
I  never  considered  it  so,  when  you  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  op- 
eration. I  consider  we  did  very  well  to  get  the  contract  traded  out 
in  the  time  we  did. 

Admiral  Capps  had  a  great  many  other  duties  to  perform,  and  I 
have  a  great  admiration  for  the  way  he  had  the  situation  in  mind  and 
for  what  he  was  trying  to  accomplish  for  the  country.  I  believe 
he  did  a  great  work,  not  only  in  these  contracts  but  others  while  he 
was  there.  The  country  owes  him  a  great  deal  for  what  he  did  at 
the  risk  of  his  personal  health.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  We 
have  explained  to  the  committee  where  we  had  gotten  with  his  preder 
oessors.  We  had  not  the  matter  entirely  traded  out  with  them.  We 
told  him  about  where  we  had  reached.  He  gave  us  his  ideas  about  the 
contract ;  what  he  thought  the  duties  of  people  in  our  position  were  to 
the  Government,  with  which  we  agreed.  We  told  him  that  we  would 
like  to  have  his  ideas  of  what  he  thought  compensation  ought  to  be 
here.  He  gave  them  to  us  and  we  accepted  them,  provided  we  could 
work  out  the  proper  form  of  contract,  which  we  did,  and  I  consider  that 
it  was  very  well  worked  out  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Government's 
interests,  for  while  it  is  true  that  they  put  up  all  the  money  here,  it 
is  equally  true  that  we  can  only  stay  there  and  spend  that  money  for 
them  as  long  as  we  perform  the  service  properly,  because  under  the 
contract,  which  is  true  of  all  of  our  own  contracts  that  we  make,  the 
Government  reserves  the  right  to  throw  us  off  the  job  whenever  they 
want  to.  They  have  entire  control  over  the  work  in  every  particular 
and  can  direct  it  in  every  particular,  as  little  or  much  as  they  see  fit. 
They  have  had  their  representatives  with  us  since  the  beginning.  That 
is  merely  what  we  have  in  our  ordinary  contract  in  our  business.  Our 
fee  contract  contains  a  clause  in  which  the  owner  preserves  the  ri^ht 
to  throw  us  off  the  job  upon  10  days'  notice.  He  nas  not  got  to  give 
any  reason.    We  are  spending  his  money. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  Government's  representative,  Mr. 
Robinson,  from  the  start? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Admiral  Capps  was  the  first  man.  and  he  divided 
the  work  into  two  sections,  the  yard  work,  under  Admiral  Rousseau, 
and  the  ship  work,  under  Admiral  Bowles.  We  went  to  the  one  or 
the  other  of  those  two  gentlemen,  depending  on  what  the  matter  wfta. 
Admiral  Bowles  was  represented  locally  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  a  brother 
of  Homer  Ferguson,  of  Newport  News,  an  old  Annapolis  man,  ex- 
perienced in  shipbuilding,  and  Admiral  Rousseau  was  represented 
oy  Mr.  Reed,  of  the  Navy  Establishment,  a  very  high-minded  and 
capable  gentleman.  He  had  the  interest  of  the  Government  f  lilTy  fit 
heart  and  realized  and  understood  that  there  was  only  one  thiiig 
which  counted,  which  was -speed. 

The  Chairman.  Your  contract  was  pending  under  the  board  asit 
existed  when  Gen.  Goethals  was  there  and  Mr.  Denman  was  chair- 
man, was  it  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  pending  then;  and  then  Admiral  Capps 
took  it  up  when  he  came  in? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Admiral  Capps  took  it  up  when  he  came  in  and 
sent  for  us,  as  I  explained,  early  in  August,  and  the  contract  was  all 
traded  out  and  finished  on  the  13th  of  September;  and  I  think,  con- 
sidering the  magnitude  of  the  job  and  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
expended,  that  that  was  not  an  undue  amount  of  time  to  devote  to 
it.  I  know  personally  that  Admiral  Capps  stayed  up  at  nights  as 
late  as  2  o'clock  going  over  it,  with  a  desire  and  effort  to  speed  the 
thing  along.  The  next  day  after  the  contract  was  signed  we  had 
men  at  work  in  Philadelphia  establishing  temporary  offices  there  ill 
one  of  the  hotels  until  we  could  get  a  permanent  office  kicked  into 
shape.  We  found  space  for  offices  in  one  of  the  automobile  buildings, 
which  we  got  in  shape  for  business. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  the  estimated  expenditure  under  this 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  About  $200,000,000,  roughly:  a  little  more  than 
that  originally,  but  that  is  about  what  it  was.  The  contract  first 
contemplated  200  boats. 

The  Chairman.  The  plant  and  ships  were  $200,000,000? 

Mr.  Rorinson.  Roughly  that.  The  ships  run  about  $175,000,000 
and  the  plant  $20,000,000^-something  of  that  sort. 

We  started  in  immediately  clearing  the  place,  getting  topographic 
surveys  and  securing  such  information  as  we  could  about  foundation 
conditions  and  the  requirements  for  foundations.  We  brought  men 
from  our  organization  to  it  as  rapidly  as  we  could,  as  rapidly  as  their 
jobs  were  completed.  We  ceased  to  take  on  other  work,  except  for 
some  clients  we  had  to  do,  and  devoted  all  the  energies  of  this  organi- 
zation to  pushing  the  work  along,  and  to  date  we  have  got  at  least 
400  men  in  the  organization  that  have  been  working  for  us  at  one 
time  or  another  in  one  part  or  another  of  the  country. 

Senator  Nfxson.  Most  of  them  are  paid  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  are  all  paid  by  the  Government. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  not  your  employees. 

Mr.  Robinson.  For  the  time  being,  no,  sir.  But  they  are  men  I 
have  trained,  and  I  know  about  their  capabilities;  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  working  together  and  coordinating  and  working  harmo- 
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niously  together,  and  in  getting  speed — that  is  what  we  have  been 
trained  in  getting — speed. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  many  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  date  I  think  we  have  in  the  neighborhood  of 
400  men  of  all  sorts  and  kinds — bosses  and  timekeepers,  superintend- 
ents, shopmen,  and  engineers  and  all  sorts. 

The  Chairman.  When  vou  went  there,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  took 
charge,  who  were  the  leading  men  immediately  under  you  who  ac- 
tively gave  their  attention  to  the  work? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Connick,  Mr.  Muhlfeld,  and  I  formed  what 
was  known  as  the  executive  committee,  and  the  general  direction  and 
general  harmonizing  of  the  work  lay  with  us.  Mr.  Goodenough  was 
appointed  general  manager;  he  was  our  chief  engineer  in  Boston. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  was  on  salary  from  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  is  now;  yes,  sir.  Quite  right,  and  we  brought 
down  other  engineers  from  Boston  and  from  some  of  our  other 
work.  Mr.  Manning,  Mr.  Anthony — we  brought  in  men  that  we 
knew  about  from  other  organizations,  men  we  had  run  across  in  our 
experience,  just  the  same  as  we  brought  in  these  contractors. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  on  the  Government  pay  roll? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Surely;  quite  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  agreed  on  in  advance? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Strictly  in  accordance  with  the  contract,  Senator, 

Senator  Nelson.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  right  here,  if  the  chair- 
man is  agreeable. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  got  to  that  point — about  the 
employees. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  was  just  going  to  touch  on  salaries. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  I  was  going  to  ask  you  how  many  men  of 
your  organization  have  you  had  actively  on  the  ground  that  have 
not  been  paid  by  the  Government  but  paid  by  your  company — that 
you  have  had  there  looking  after  the  work  of  your  own  company. 
Give  the  number  and  the  names  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  been  there  for  one. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Muhlfeld,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  England. 

Senator  Nelson.  England — what  have  been  his  duties? 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  has  had  charge  and  general  oversight  of  the 
accounting,  timekeeping. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  has  been  on  your  pay  roll,  not  the  Govern- 
ment's? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  my  impression;  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  who  else  has  been  on  your  pay  roll?  Do 
not  mix  in  anything  we  have  been  paying. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  not  going  to  mix  in  anything.  We  had  two 
or  three  other  men  there  helping  out  that  under  the  Government 
contract  we  could  have  put  on  the  Government  pay  roll,  and  we 
have  not  put  them  on  the  Government  pay  roll. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  others  have  you  had  there  on  the  ground 
that  have  been  supervising  the  work  that  you  paid  and  not  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Helping  in  the  office  I  have  had  Mr.  Allen,  one 
of  our  men  who  has  been  with  us  a  great  maney  years  and  who 
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have  been  there  two  or  three  months  on  sundry  propositions  that 
came  up ;  that  is  about  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  all  you  have  had! 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  the  rest  of  the  force  have  been  men  you  have 
transferred  over  there  that  the  Government  has  been  paying  for, 
and  most  of  them  paid  more  than  they  received  while  they  were  with 
you? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Some  of  them — most  of  them.  I  was  coming  to 
that.  I  was  going  to  speak  about  that  and  say  why.  Of  course,  you 
understand  tnat  the  most  of  these  men  were  on  other  peoples'  pay 
rolls  before  they  came  to  the  Government  pay  rolls;  they  were  not 
on  our  pay  rolls,  because  they  were  working  for  other  people  in  the 
same  way  that  they  are  working  for  the  Government  now,  and  those 
people  were  paying  them  the  same  as  the  Government  is  paying  them 
now. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  thought  you  said  you  loaned  these  experts  to 
the  Government,  and  now  it  turns  out  that  they  were  got  from  other 
organizations. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  did  not  say  "  loaned."  If  I  did,  I  did  not  mean 
to  say  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  you  used  that  word. 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  I  mean  by  that,  Senator,  is  that  the  men  who 
came  from  the  Boston  office  were  men  who  did  not  ordinarily  go 
out  on  jobs,  because  they  had  to  do  with  all  the  jobs,  in  a  broad 
general  way.  But  on  account  of  the  size  and  the  magnitude  and 
the  importance  of  this  job  we  brought  men  from  the  Boston  office, 
and  those  men  were  on  our  pay  roll  in  Boston,  and  came  on  to 
the  Government  pay  roll  in  Philadelphia,  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  contract  provisions. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  got  more  pay  than  they  were  getting  up 
there! 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  will  speak  of  that,  too,  in  a  minute,  Senator. 

There  were  a  lot  of  men  who  came  in  from  the  outside,  like  super- 
intendents and  construction  men  and  timekeepers,  construction  men 
from  the  cantonments  like  the  force  at  San  Antonio  or  the  force  at 
Buffalo  or  other  jobs  that  we  drew  from.  Those  men  were  not  on 
our  pay  roll,  because  they  were  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  jobs  they 
were  on  until  the  jobs  enaed,  just  the  same  as  they  are  on  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  roll. 

Have  I  made  myself  clear? 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  were  part  of  the  forces  you  mobilized  f 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  were  part  of  the  forces  under  our  control. 
When  a  man  is  not  on  the  job  he  comes  on  our  pay  roll  until  we 
get  him  another  job;  that  is,  the  construction  men,  and  that  is  part 
of  our  expense  in  carrying  these  men  in  idleness  until  we  have  work 
to  put  them  on.  We  call  "  idleness  "  unprofitable  time,  unproductive 
time. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Idleness  on  your  rolls? 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  not  anybody  on  this  roll  being  carried  in 
idleness,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  hand  you  this  book  there,  and  you  can  see. 
It  commences  on  page  1446.  Point  out  those  men  there  that  came 
from  your  establisnment. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  A  number  of  them  here. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  you  brought  from  Boston  or  any  other 
place! 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Goodenough  is  one.  I  do  not  know  whether 
be  is  on  this  page.  Mr.  Manning  is  another.  Here  is  Mr.  Horton, 
and  a  number  here.  They  are  all  listed,  and  we  handed  in  a  list; 
and,  I  think,  this  is  the  list  here  [indicating].  We  stated  whether 
they  were  Stone  &  Webster  men,  whether  they  worked  for  Stone  & 
Webster,  or  where  they  came  from.  The  information  is  all  here. 
'If  it  is  not,  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  it. 

Senator   Nelson.  I   see   here,   John    Meigs,    dredging   engineer. 
.  Where  did  you  get  him  from  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  was  in  Philadelphia  doing  business  there  on 
.  his  own  account.    He  used  to  have  to  do  with  the  docks  and  wharves, 
and  things  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  he  was  not  a  part  of  the  Stone  &  Webster 
organization.    You  just  hired  him  like  any  other  man  for  this  job? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  hired  him  particularly,  Senator,  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  river  conditions ;  and  he  has  been  working  on  the 
Delaware  River  for  a  great  many  years,  and  we  felt  we  were  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  being  able  to  attach  him  to  our  staff,  because 
we  had  to  get  a  number  of  permits  of  one  kind  and  another  in  con- 
nection with  developing  ways  and  changing  walls,  and  matters  of 
that  kind. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  was  getting  $833.33  before? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  he  was  "fortunate"  enough  to  get  into  the 
Government  crib  at  $1,000  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  do  you  account  for  that,  and  he  was  living 
there  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  not  brought  there  from  the  outside? 

Mr.  Robinson.  All  I  can  say  about  that,  Senator,  is  that  we  had 
to  pay  him  that  to  get  his  services,  and  we  thought  his  services,  on 
account  of  his  special  knowledge,  were  well  worth  what  we  paid 
him.    That  is  all  I  can  say  about  Meigs,  which  is  the  fact. 

Senator  Nelson.  Here  is  Mr.  Goodenough,  general  manager.  He 
was  getting  $1,500  a  month  before,  and  now  he  gets,  when  he  comes 
into  the  Government  dump,  $2,083.33  a  month. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Will  you  just  let  me  touch  on  salaries  as  a  whole, 
and  I  will  tell  you  about  Mr.  Goodenough  and  one  other  man — there 
are  just  two  salaries  that  I  want  particularly  to  speak  about 

Senator  Nelson.  I  am  afraid  you  will  do  it  in  too  much  of  a  Billy 
Sunday  style.    [Laughter.  J 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  will  not.  I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  it  is. 
Have  I  been  going  that  way?     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  would  not  get  very  far  wrong,  if  you  did. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  guess  that  is  right.  This  matter  of  salaries  I  had 
noted  here  as  one  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  speak  about.  The  only 
raises  that  we  gave  Stone  &  Webster  men  were  the  raises  that  we 
would  have  given  them  on  the  1st  day  of  January  if  they  had  re- 
mained in  our  employ  on  other  work,  and  a  great  many  of  those  men 
came  onto  the  pay  roll  in  November,  and  possibly  some  in  December, 
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possibly  some  in  October.  We  thought  it  was  better  to  put  them  on 
at  what  they  would  have  gotten  the  1st  of  January  than  to  put  them 
on  at  what  they  were  getting,  and  then  come  around  and  raise  their 
salaries  after  they  went  on  the  pay  roll.  We  explained  all  that  to 
the  members  of  the  Shipping  Board.  You  understand  this  was  all 
submitted  to  them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  On  that  point,  are  vou  doing  any  other  build- 
ing— have  you  any  other  contracts  now  other  than  this  one? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  we  have  some. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  you  paying  the  same  rate  of  wages  on 
your  other  contracts  that  the  Government  is  paying  on  this  one! 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  in  fact,  I  think  our  scale  of  wages  compares 
very  favorably — I  mean  by  that,  Senator,  when  we  have  to  go  outside 
to  hire  men  of  equal  ability,  as  we  consider,  to  the  men  in  our  employ, 
we  invariably  have  to  pay  more  money  than  we  pay  our  own  men. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  done  that?  Is  the  scale  of  wages  in 
your  other  contracts,  where  you  are  doing  work  for  yourselves,  equal 
to  the  amount  that  you  are  paying  these  other  men? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  absolutely  so,  Senator.  In  fact,  we  were  suc- 
ceeded on  some  of  this  work  in  Texas  by  another  contractor  on  Gov- 
ernment work. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  made  any  private  contracts  with 
private  concerns  now  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  we  have  some. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  you  are  paying  those  men  the  same 
wages? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Absolutely  the  same. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  wish  you  would  state  the  contracts  that  you 
have  in  which  that  is  the  case;  name  them? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  are  still  doing  work,  I  think,  for  the  New  Bed- 
ford Gas  &  Electric  Light  Co.,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. ;  the  Buffalo 
General  Electric  Co.,  of  Buffalo;  the  Republic  Railway  &  Light  Co., 
of  Youngstown :  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. ;  Carnegie  Steel  Co. ; 
and  a  number  of  others — I  have  not  got  them  all  in  my  mind.  Show- 
ing what  has  been  our  practice,  I  have  here  just  some  copies  of  rec- 
ords we  keep  of  different  men,  showing  how  long  they  have  been  in 
our  employ  and  the  raises  they  have  had  while  in  our  employ. 

Senator  Ffrnald.  Just  a  question  right  there,  Mr.  Robinson.  You 
ore  quite  familiar  with  the  wages  at  which  you  have  been  hiring  men 
for  many  years? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fernald.  Is  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  greater  in 
this  yard  than  on  other  work  you  are  doing  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  None  whatever.  There  are  just  two  particular 
salaries  I  want  to  speak  about  which  might  look  as  though  we  had 
made  greater  raises  there  than  we  had  in  the  others.  One  of  those  is 
Mr.  Walter  Goodenough.  You  see,  I  am  back  to  him  now,  Senator. 
We  felt  while  he  was  only  getting  $1,500  a  month 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  say  to  you  and  caution  you  that  to  us 
poor  fellows  who  live  back  in  the  country,  our  rural  taxpayers  who 
have  got  to  pay  taxes  and  buy  liberty  bonds,  these  salaries  look 
awfully  big,  and  it  is  your  duty  as  a  missionary  to  get  that  idea  out 
of  our  heads,  if  you  can. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  I  will  say  this  about  that,  Senator:  Twenty-five 
years  ago  they  looked  big  to  me.  I  started  in  at  $5  a  week,  and  I 
think  that  I  have  appreciated  what  small  salaries  are  and  various 
rates  of  salaries.  We  have  employed  the  men  here  just  as  cheaply  as 
we  could  get  them,  Senator.  We  have  used  the  same  degree  of 
honesty,  integrity,  and  care  in  doing  this  work  as  we  would  have 
done  if  we  had  been  spending  our  own  money,  and  as  we  do  every 
day  in  spending  other  people's  money. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  done  any  fabricating  as  yet! 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  have  90  per  cent  of  the  steel  placed  for  the  first 
25  boats  and  some  of  it  on  the  ground  going  in  place.  I  do  not  know 
just  how  many  cars.  Some  of  our  other  people  will  tell  you  better 
about  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  am  coming  to  that  later. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  come  back  to  Mr.  Goodenough  again.  He  has 
been  getting  $1,500,  it  says  here,  and  we  felt  that  the  job  of  general 
manager,  with  the  responsibilities  that  went  with  that  undertaking, 
that  anybody  who  went  into  that  thing  and  worked  as  a  man  would 
have  to  work,  without  regard  to  himself  or  hours  or  anything  else, 
who  could  fill  the  position,  was  well  worth  $25,000  a  year.  We  so 
told  the  Shipping  Board,  and  with  their  approval  we  made  the 
salary  of  the  general  manager  $25,000.  I  want  to  say  that  in  addi- 
tion to  that  we  are  paying  him — that  is,  Stone  &  Webster — $5,000  a 
year  ourselves. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  also  get  some  work  out  of  him  for  other 
things  than  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Excuse  me,  but  that  is  not  so.  He  is  putting  in  all 
his  time  there.  He  is  living  in  Philadelphia  and  he  is  working  on  the 
job. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  a  thing  you  ought  to  clear  up.  It  has 
been  said  many  of  those  high-priced  men  on  the  Government  pay 
roll,  under  your  direction,  are  engaged  part  of  their  time  on  other 
enterprises. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  not  so.  We  have  had  men  who  have  come 
on  intermittently  for  a  day  or  two  or  a  week  to  advise  on  special 
needs,  and  they  have  not  gone  onto  the  Government  pay  roll. ' 

Senator  Harding.  At  no  time? 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  have  been  billed  to  the  Government  at  a  rate 
approved  by  the  Shipping  Board,  but  they  have  never  gone  onto  the 
Government  pay  roll  as  such :  and,  of  the  men  who  are  on  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  roll  that  I  know  of,  none  are  there  except  those  who 
have  been  devoting  all  of  their  time  in  very  large  measure  to  the 
work.  They  do  not  know  when  the  day  begins  and  ends,  so  far  as 
my  observation  is  concerned;  and  I  think  that  that  is  borne  out  by 
the  Shipping  Board  representatives  who  have  been  living  right  side 
by  side  with  them  all  these  months. 

Of  course,  we  have  had  to  f^et  in  men  from  other  organizations. 
A  great  many  men  have  come  and  offered  their  services  at  sacri- 
fices. I  have  not  heard  any  comment  made  by  anybody  about  some 
few  men  on  this  job  at  less  wages  than  before  they  came. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  Mr.  Goodenougjx'^  feT>\&\\<6b&&\ 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Goodenough  has  been  with  us  fully  10  years. 
He  came  with  us  as  steam  engineer  in  connection  with  power-station 
:  designing,  and  during  that  time  has  gone  out  and  taken  charge  of 
important  work.  We  had  a  serious  fire  in  Minneapolis,  which 
burned  down  our  power  station  there.  Mr.  Goodenough  was  sent 
out  there,  and  we  gave  him  an  organization,  and  that  organization 
designed,  developed,  and  built  right  there  on  the  ground  a  brand 
new  station,  and  had  it  running,  in- seven  months,  because  the  com- 
pany needed  the  power.  He  went  from  there  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  in 
connection  with  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Co.  He  had  charge 
there  of  all  the  electrical  work.  We  were  doing  that  work  in  oon- 
/nection  with  Hugh  Cooper,  who  did  the  hvdraulic  end  of  the  power 
station.  We  did  the  electrical  work  and  all  the  transmission  work  to 
•St.  Louis,  which,  I  think,  is  something  like  130  miles. 

Senator  Jones.  He  has  been  with  you  10  years  on  a  regular  salary  3 

Mr.  Robinson.  Except  when  on  a  job  he  goes  on  the  job  roll,  and 
then,  when  the  job  is  completed,  he  goes  on  our  roll  when  he  comes 
back  to  Boston,  just  as  he  is  now  off  of  our  roll  and  onto  the  Govern- 
ment roll.  When  he  was  at  Minneapolis  he  was  on  the  Minneapolis 
roll. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  much  more  is  he  getting  than  what  you 
paid  him,  Mr.  Robinson  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  we  paid  about  $18,000  a  year.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  says  here  [referring  to  printed  record  of  hearings]. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  know  what  increases  you  have  made 
from  time  to  time  in  his  salary? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  the  salary  list  here 
or  not.  I  can  easily  get  it  if  I  have  not  [producing  cards  before  the 
committee].  There  [indicating]  is  his  record  since  he  has  been  with 
us.  He  started  in  with  us  in  1906  at  $5,000  a  year,  and  stayed  at 
that  salary  for  three  years — 1906,  1907,  and  1908  were  not  very 
joyful  years  with  many  of  us.  In  1909  he  was  raised  to  $5,400;  in 
1910,  $5,700;  in  1911,  to  $6,000;  in  1912,  to  $7,500;  and  1913,  to  $8,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  suppose  the  gold  inflation  had  something  to  do 
with  raising  his  salary. 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  tried  to  pay  the  men  what  they  are  worth; 
what  they  can  do  for  us.  In  1916  his  salary  was  raised  to  $833.33 
a  month — that  would  be  $10,000  a  year — and  in  that  time  he  has  also 
had  some  interest  in  the  earnings  of  the  firm.  We  have  certain  of 
our  men  who,  in  addition  to  their  fixed  salaries,  have  a  varying 
salary,  depending  on  what  we  earn.  We  give  them  an  incentive  to 
be  interested  in  what  we  earn. 

Senator  Johnson.  May  I  see  the  card,  if  you  have  no  objection? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Certainly  [handing  card  to  Senator  Johnson]. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  when  he  has  been  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $18,000? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  with  his  salary  and  his  contingent,  that  is 
what  he  earned  last  year  with  us — $18,000. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  he  working  on  with  you  last  year? 

Mr.  Robinson.  As  chief  engineer  in  the  Boston  office,  where  he 
has  charge  as  such — of  all  the  engineering  work  on  all  the  projects 
handled  by  the  Boston  office. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Has  he  still  the  interest  that  made  his  salary 
$18,000? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  We  are  paying  him  $5,000  in  addition  to  what  the 
Government  is  paying  him. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  Government  is  paying  him  $25,000? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  the  character  of  the  interest  that  gave 
him  $8,000  increase? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  $8,000.  He  was  on  at  $1,000  a  month,  I  think, 
which  would  be  $12,000  a  year. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understood  you  to  say  he  was  getting  $1,500  a 
month  before  he  took  this  Government  proposition. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  last  year  he  was  getting  $18,000  a  year. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  long  has  he  had  that  interest,  please? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  can  not  say  out  of  hand. 

Senator  Johnson.  Some  years? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  the  interest  continues — that  is,  the  $5,000 — 
that  is  what  you  paid  him  this  year  as  part  of  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  have  continued  that  interest  on  in  order  that 
he  may  feel  attached  to  our  organization. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is,  then,  you  are  not  paying  him  a  salary 
of  $1,500  a  month. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  we  were  not;  and  to  that  extent  this  classifica- 
tion of  previous  salary  is  in  error.  The  heading  should  be  "  previous 
earnings,"  and  that  will  come  up  in  one  other  case. 

Senator  Johnson.  So  that  the  amount  should  not  be  stated  "pre- 
vious salary,  $1,500." 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  not  so.    We  speak  of  contingent  salary. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  contingent  salary  continues  just  the  same — 
that  part  that  is  contingent  to  be  added  to  the  $25,000,  just  exactly 
the  same  to  the  one  as  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  comparing  what  we  paid  him  last  year  with 
what  the  Government  pays  him  this  year. 

Senator  Johnson.  There  is  a  difference  on  the  one  you  do  not 
make  upon  the  other,  and  so  far  as  salary  is  concerned  the  salary  he 
was  receiving  the  time  he  went  upon  the  Government  pay  roll. 
$1,000,  and  the  salary  after  he  went  upon  the  Government  pay  roll 
Was  $25,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Robinson.  His  fixed  salary — you  might  say  his  total  salary — 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30,000,  as  compared  with  $18,000. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  mean  eliminating  the  excess  in  each  in- 
stance and  then  the  fixed  salary  is  exactly  $1,000  a  month,  against 
$2,(383.33  per  month? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  felt  if  we  continue  that  contingent  salary  it 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  charged  up  against  us,  because  it  is  in  addi- 
tion to  what  the  Government  pays,  and  keeps  the  men  attached  to 
the  organization. 

Senator  Jonks.  Why  did  you  reduce  that  contingent  salary  $1,000? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  more  or  less  of  an  estimate.  We  do  not 
figure  that  way.  That  depends  on  the  earnings  of  the  organization, 
and  it  varies  from  year  to  year;  it  is  not  a  fixed  amount;  what  we  call 
"contingent." 

Senator  Jonks.  I  thought  you  were  paying  him  a  definite  sum  this 
year  of  $5,000? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  We  expect  that  is  what  we  shall  pay  him  this  year. 

Senator  Jones.  It  may  be  more? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  may  be  more;  we  do  not  expect  it  will  be  any 
less;  in  fact,  it  shall  not  be  less.     It  may  be  more,  but  I  doubt  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Let  me  understand  that.  Excluding  the  in- 
terest he  receives  from  the  business,  you  were  paying  him  $1,000  a 
month,  or  $12,000  a  year,  when  he  went  on  the  Government  pay  roll  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  doubled  that;  you  gave  him  a  little  bit 
more  than  that.  The  Government  now  pays  him  $25,000  a  year. 
Do  you  intend  the  committee  shall  understand  it  was  your  purpose 
to  increase  his  salary  that  much  if  he  had  not  gone  onto  this  Govern- 
ment employ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  because  he  would  not  have  had  the  responsi- 
bilities nor  anything  like  the  strain  on  himself. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  was  it  you  said  a  moment  ago  about 
raising  his  salary? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  said  there  were  just  two  salaries  I  wanted  to 
speak  about  which  I  thought  would  be  outside  of  that  statement. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  may  have  been  in  error  in  the  statement, 
but  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  it,  so  you  may  make  the  correc- 
tion if  you  desire :  Did  you  not  say  the  increase  in  salary  was  given 
because  you  were  going  to  give  that  increase  in  salary  on  the  lsfrday 
of  January? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  meant  to  have  said — I  did  say  there  were  two 
salaries  I  particularly  wanted  to  speak  about. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  not,  in  addition  to  that,  say  you  in- 
creased Mr.  Goodenough's  salary,  and  you  increased  it  because  you 
were  going  to  give  him  that  increase  in  salary  on  the  1st  day  of 
January? 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  I  did,  I  want  to  correct  the  record,  because  it 
was  not  my  intention. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  wanted  to  give  you  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  correction. 

Mr.  Robinson.  My  statement  applies  to  Mr.  Goodenough  and  to 
Maj.  Hamilton,  about  whom  I  want  to  speak  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Robinson,  in  connection  with  that  salary 
matter,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  paragraph,  the  last  part 
of  the  letter  that  I  got  from  the  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. — Robert  Adams,  a  Vermonter  by  birth.  Here 
is  what  he  says. 

(The  part  of  the  letter  read  by  Senator  Nelson  was  subsequently 
finished  by  him,  and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

We  are  trying  to  sell  thrift  stamps  to  our  people,  and  these  big  salaries  you 
have  been  paying  and  the  way  you  are  operating  makes  it  awful  hard  work  for 
us.  We  want  to  help;  we  are  patriotic:  but  what  you  are  doing  is  putting  ob- 
stacles in  our  way  in  two  directions:  First,  the  people  who  are  patriotic,  and, 
second,  the  other  people  who  are  not  patriotic,  they  use  it.  and  I  think  you  ought 
to  help  us  reduce  salaries  instead  of  increasing  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Of  course,  Senator,  what  we  are  really  trying  to  do 
is  to  get  the  work  done  quickly,  and  that  is  the  only  way  we  know 
how  to  do  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  you  know  that  you  could  not  get  that 
man  Goodenough  unless  you  doubled  his  salary? 
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Mr.  Eobinson.  Yes;  he  would  have  gone  onto  the  work,  undoubt- 
edly, but  I  think,  under  the  circumstances,  we  were  perfectly  justified 
in  paying  the  salary.  That  is  the  way  it  appealed  to  the  Shipping 
Board,  because  the  man  who  takes  that  position  for  the  next  two 
years  is  going  to  put  about  10  years  of  his  life  into  the  job. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Eobinson,  we  are  all  doing  that. 

Mr.  Eobinson.  I  am  doing  that;  I  do  not  get  an  increase  in  salary. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  know;  but  you  are  giving  these  increased 
salaries.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  the  purpose  of 
this  organization  was  largely  patriotic,  and  it  seems  that  you  are  the 
only  one,  or  a  few  of  you  in  the  company  are  the  only  ones  who  are 
moved  by  that  patriotic  impulse.  Everybody  else  was  paid  more 
than  they  ever  got  before,  that  anybody  else  ever  heard  of.  I  agree 
with  Senator  Nelson  that  the  moral  effect  upon  the  American  people 
is  not  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Eobinson.  All  I  can  sa,y  on  that,  Senator,  is  that  we  felt  it 
was  due  Mr.  Goodenough.  We  may  have  been  in  error  in  feeling 
that  way  about  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  think  you  reflect  on  Mr.  Goodenough's 
patriotism  when  you  say  you  had  to  buy  him. 

Mr.  Eobinson.  I  will  say  this,  Senator  Vardaman,  he  was  not 
consulted,  so  his  patriotism  does  not  come  into  question. 

Senator  Jones.  He  did  not  ask  for  any  increase? 

Mr.  Eobinson.  He  did  not. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  he  conferred  with  about  going  over  and  tak- 
ing charge  of  this  work  before  you  arranged  with  the  Shipping 
Board  as  to  what  his  salary  should  be? 

Mr.  Eobinson.  He  has  been  expecting  and  hoping  to  be  put  on 
this  work,  as  did  everyone  in  our  employ  who  possibly  could  get 
on  it.    They  wanted  to  get  on  it. 

Senator  Jones.  He  was  anxious  to  get  on  it  and  did  not  ask  any 
increase? 

Mr.  Eobinson.  None  whatever,  and  he  certainly  was  anxious  to 
get  on  the  work.  If  there  is  any  embarrassment  due  to  his  salary 
being  raised  I  am  responsible  for  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  was  going  to  ask  that  question.  Who  specifi- 
callv  fixed  the  salarv? 

Mr.  Eobinson.  That  salary  I  fixed  in  consultation  with,  and  with 
the  approval  of,  the  Shipping  Board. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  it  your  intention  to  give  him  that  salary 
on  the  1st  day  of  January? 

Mr.  Eobinson.  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  done  that — no;  we 
would  not  have  increased  his  salary  to  that  extent.  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that. 

In  the  case  of  Maj.  Hamilton 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  said,  Mr.  Eobinson,  that  you 
did  that  in  consultation  with  the  Shipping  Board.  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Eobinson.  First  of  all,  we  conferred  with  them  as  to  what 
thev  thought. 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  you  mean  by  the  "  Shipping  Board  "? 

Mr.  Eobinson.  I  conferred  with  Admiral  Capps,  who  was  at  that 
time  general  manager,  as  to  what  was  in  his  opinion  the  proper 
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salary  for  a  Government  employee  in  that  position  under  those  con- 
ditions at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  take  it  up  with  the  whole  Shipping 
Board? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  not  the  Shipping  Board — when  I  said  the 
Shipping  Board  I  always  meant  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
because  we  have  no  relations  with  the  Shipping  Board  except  that 
Mr.  Hurley  is  the  chairman  of  one  and  president  of  the  other;  and 
that  salary  as  it  appeared  on  the  pay  roll,  on  the  salary  list,  has  twice 
been  approved,  once  by  Admiral  Bowles  and  subsequently  approved 
by  Admiral  Capps  when  he  was  there,  and  in  January  the  salaries 
were  resubmitted,  and  again  approved  by  Admiral  Bowles,  and  thi9 
time  by  Mr.  Piez,  vice  president  and  general  manager,  so  that  those 
gentlemen  seemed  to  concur  in  our  judgment  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  the  case  of  Maj.  Hamilton,  he  has  been  with  us  a 
great  many  years.  He  has  been  our  general  purchasing  agent  for  six 
or  eight  years.  He  has  been  in  the  purchasing  department  a  good 
many  years.  He  was  attached  to  what  is  known  as  the  First  Corps 
of  Cadets  in  Boston.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  went  in  the  service, 
and  shortly  after  then  this  cantonment  division  of  the  Quartermas- 
ter's Department  was  formed  and  he  was  detailed  and  handled  all 
of  the  purchasing  work  for  the  Government,  in  connection  with  the 
cantonments  and  for  the  National  Guard  camps  in  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  manner,  and  his  experience  and  acquaintance  with  offi- 
cial Washington  and  the  knowledge  he  had  gained  here  we  felt 
peculiarly  fitted  him  for  managing  the  purchases  of  this  job. 

Senator  Jones.  Let  me  understand.    Was  he  in  the  Army? 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  was  in  the  Army. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  his  rank? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Major. 

Senator  Jones.  He  was  in  the  Army  and  doing  all  that  work  for 
the  Government  at  a  major's  salary? 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  a  major's  salary.  We  discussed  the  matter  with 
Admiral  Capps  about  seeing  if  we  could  arrange  to  have  him  trans- 
ferred, if  he  were  willing.  We  discussed  the  matter  with  him,  and 
while  he  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  leave  the  Government  service  be- 
cause he  really  wanted  to  get  to  France  and  rejoin  his  corps  there — 
the  First  Corps  of  Cadets  having  been  turned  into  an  engineer 
regiment  and  had  been  in  France  for  some  time — we  pointed  out  the 
need  to  him,  the  need  we  had  of  him,  and  thought  he  could  per- 
form a  greater  service  for  the  Government  in  that  capacity  than 
in  the  other,  and  we  succeeded  in  getting  his  consent  to  be  trans- 
ferred, which  we  arranged  through  Admiral  Capps,  and  we  fixed  his 
salary  at  $12,000  a  year,  because  we  would  have  had  to  pay  that,  at 
least,  if  not  more,  to  an  equally  capable  purchasing  man  outside,  not 
having  the  advantage  of  his  experience  and  knowledge  of  our  organi- 
zation and  ability  quickly  to  get  in  and  work  with  us. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  get  a  discharge  from  the  Army? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  on  inactive  dutv. 

Senator  Jones.  He  is  still  in  the  Army? 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  is  still  in  the  Armv. 

Senator  Jones.  Ts  he  on  furlough  or  has  he  been  put  on  the  re- 
tired list? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  He  is  on  what  I  understand  to  be  inactive  duty; 
he  is  subject  to  call  at  any  time. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  he  drawing  any  salary  from  the  Govern* 
ment  other  than  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  long,  if  you  please,  has  he  been  on  inactive 
duty? 

Mr.  Robinso.  Since  he  was  transferred  from  the  cantonment  divi- 
sion to  the  Hog  Island  work. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  he  on  active  duty  as  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  Army  until  his  transfer  to  Hog  Island  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  as  purchasing  manager  of  the  cantonment 
division. 

Senator  Nelson.  This  book  says  he  was  engaged  by  Stone  &  Web- 
ster before  he  came ;  on  page  1450,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  page. 

The  Chairman.  Thirteen  years — Stone  &  Webster — general  pur- 
chasing agent  since  1910. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  before  the  cotmtry  went  to  war. 
He  was  with  us  at  the  time  the  country  went  into  war,  and  then  went 
with  his  regiment.  He  was  in  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets  in  Boston, 
and  has  been  for  a  great  many  years. 

Senator  Vardaman.  He  is  not  a  member  of  the  Regular  Army  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  say  of  the  National  Guard. 

Senator  Jones.  But  he  had  been  in  your  employ  13  years  before 
the  war  broke  out  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  yes;  he  had  been  our  general  purchasing  agent 
there  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  his  duties? 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  has  general  charge  of  all  purchases,  the  pur- 
chase contracts,  and  of  all  the  buying,  and  he  has  had  charge  ot  the 
expediting  of  material  and,  in  general,  seeing  that  material  comes  to 
us,  and  that  sort  of  thing;  a  very  important  position. 

The  Chairman.  The  purchasing  of  all  the  supplies?  ^     ' 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  has,  of  course,  a  large  organization  under  him. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  has  a  number  of  assistants? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  yes;  he  has  an  organization. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  I  see  on  the  same  page,  "Nooman,  head 
buyer,  steel  products,  $300  a  month  plus,"  and  then  u  Stapleton,  head 
commissary  buyer,"  and  then  "  assistants  "—oh,  there  are  any  number 
of  buyers  there  under  Maj.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  necessarily  have  a  very  larsre  purchasing  corps. 

Senator  Nelson.  "Herbert  Fryer,  buyer,  $333  a  month;  chief 
clerk,  $200;  head  buyer,  miscellaneous,  $250,"  and  so  on.  He  has  aJ 
whole  corps  there  with  pretty  good  salaries? 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  they  are  handling  a  lot  of  money. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  seem  to  be  "  delighted  "  with  these  big 
salaries,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  not  the  salaries,  Senator,  we  look  at;  it  is  the 
performance  we  have  been  trying  to  get. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  suppose  you  call  it  "oiling  the  machine"? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  we  do  not;  we  call  it  trying  to  get  competent 
help. 

Senator  Harding.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  are  these  contracts  all 
O.  K'd  by  the  Fleet  Corporation  authorities? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  They  are  O.  KM  and  approved  by  them  before  they 
are  entered  into,  Senator.  The  form  was  originally  submitted  to 
them  for  approval,  then  the  individual  contract  drawn  up  and  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  the  individual  approval  of  that  contract  before  we 
signed  it. 

Senator  Harding.  So  that  any  individual  contract  for  material 
which  your  purchasing  department  has  made  must  have  the  sanction 
of  the  Government  agents  before  it  becomes  effective? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Except  some  minor  purchases  in  lumber,  and  even 
those  wTe  have  to  get  approval  of  before  they  reimburse  us  for  them. 
And  all  the  purchase  contracts  are  submitted  for  their  approval  be- 
fore they  are  made.  In  addition  to  that,  they  are  not  paid  for  except 
by  checks  countersigned  by  the  Government's  representatives.  So 
they  approve  the  contract  and  expenditure  under  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  you  ever  have  any  controversy  with  Mr. 
Towle,  one  of  the  engineers,  about  the  methods  and  prices,  etc.,  and 
things  of  that  kind  you  were  pursuing? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know*  that  you  would  call  it  "  controversy." 
We  had  some  differences  of  opinion. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  he  ever  protest  about  what  was  being 
done? 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  had  some  different  ideas  at  times  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  work  from  what  we  had,  and  in  those  cases  the  matters 
were  always  submitted  to  his  superior  and  adjusted  with  his  superior 
officer. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Was  he  ever  told  by  you  that  you  had  the 
contract  to  do  this  work,  and  that  you  were  not  subject  to  his  direc- 
tion or  compelled  in  any  way  to  take  his  advice  or  judgment? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  can  not  say  that  I  ever  told  him  that.  I  may 
have  intimated  to  him  that  unless  his  superior  officer  approved  of  his 
suggestions  that  we  were  not  obligated  to  accept  them.  He  was  one 
of  tne  inspectors  at  the  yard  there,  and  naturally  operated  through 
his  superior  officer. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  suppose  you  read  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  I  did.  Senator:  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Thomas  Young  employed  by  Maj.  Ham- 
ilton? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  could  not  say  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  where  the  purchases  of  steel 
were  made  largely? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  purchases  of  steel  are  made  through  Washing- 
ton. We  submit  all  our  requirements  here.  They  go  to  the  priority 
board,  and  from  there,  as  I  understand  it,  to  the  steel  institute,  which 
allocates  them,  as  it  is  termed,  places  them  with  this  mill  and  that 
mill  and  the  other  mill  at  the  Government  prices,  and  then  we  are 
notified  where  they  are  placed,  and  then  we  place  orders  where  we 
are  told  to  place  them ;  that  is  the  procedure  on  steel  purchasing. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  contracts  are  made  by  the  Government,  not 
with  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  by  us  as  agents  for  the  Government;  prac- 
tically by  the  Government;  yes,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  place  contracts  independently  of  your 
own  motion,  to  begin  with? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  my,  no;  none  of  that.  I  should  say  offhand 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  material  that  has  come  to  the  yard  to  date  has 
been  placed  here  by  the  Fleet  Corporation's  purchasing  department 
in  Washington,  all  the  piling,  all  the  timber,  and  other  things,  except 
such  as  we  bought  locally  there  for  emergency  use. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  about  a  portion  of  the 
steel  being  ordered  from  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  know  some  has  been  ordered  there  and  some  from 
the  Inland  Steel,  and  some  other  plants  out  there,  because  they  had 
the  capacity,  I  presume.  That  is  all  allocated  and  because  it  was 
near  by  some  of  the  places  where  the  steel  was  to  be  fabricated. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  left  to  you ;  that  was  the  work  done 
by  the  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  got  bids  from  the  different  fabricators  for 
fabricating  this  steel,  picked  out  the  low  bidders,  the  ones  we  thought 
we  would  Tike  to  place  the  contracts  with,  and  then  I  think  the  >-teel 
institute  placed  the  orders  with  the  mills  that  were  as  near  by  the 
fabricaing  plants  as  possible,  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  the  railroad 
haul.    That  is  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  good  many  mills  closer  by  Hog  Island 
than  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.'s  plant. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  but  at  that  time  the  fabricating  plants  near  by 
were  loaded  up,  and  their  prices  were  very  much  higher  for  doing  the 
work,  so  that  our  steel  landed  at  Hog  Island  cost  us,  I  should  say, 
at  least,  offhand,  some  $5  a  ton  less  than  if  we  had  placed  it  with 
some  of  these  fabricators  near  the  Eastern  mills. 

Senator  Nelson.  Fabricated  steel? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  Senator.  I  think  a  good  degree  of  intelligence 
was  used  in  handling  that,  and  some  of  that  western  steel  is  steel 
that  we  are  getting  the  most  promptly. 

Senator  Jones.  You  intend  to  take  up  the  matter  of  car  conges- 
tion? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  had  not  touched  on  that.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  it  was  our  idea  to  have  material  waiting  on  us  rather  than 
having  the  men  "waiting  on  material. 

Senator  Jones.  It  occurred  to  me  from  what  you  just  said  that 
you  had  very  little  to  do  with  ordering  the  supplies. 

'Mr.  Robinson.  We  gave  them  our  requirements  in  the  gross,  so 
many  piles  at  about  a  certain  rate,  the  same  with  timber,  etc.  We  all 
work  together  on  that,  you  know. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  has  relieved  you  of  a  good  deal  of  the 
burdens,  to  have  the  Government  order  all  the  materials? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  it  has  added  to  our  burdens.  We  have  had  to 
keep  track  of  what  was  done  and  see  where  our  orders  have  been 
sent,  and  sometimes  we  have  got  the  material  in  before  we  knew 
where  they  had  placed  the  orders,  and  it  has  not  been  entirely 
clear  sailing. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  does  not  bother  you  what  they  paid  for  it, 
because  it  does  not  come  out  of  your  pocket? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  have  an  indirect  interest  there.  Nobody  seems 
to  realize  that.  It  has  been  stated — I  think  I  have  seen  it  in  writ- 
ing— that  we  have  no  incentive  whatever  in  keeping  down  the  cost 
of  this  work.     It  is  not  true.  I  do  not  think  we  hove  e,ow«AfeT*&>S&a^ 
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as  has  been  pointed  out,  very  prominently,  because  the  only  thing  We 
have  been  interested  in  was  the  getting  this  thing  done,  because  I 
think  that  it  is  the  only  thing  the  country  is  interested  in.  I  think 
that  is  what  the  country  needs  and  what  we  are  working  for.  But 
here  is  the  interest  that  does  exist,  and  I  would  like  to  point  it  out? 
At  the  end  of  this  work  the  Government  has  an  option  to  take  our 
land.    If  they  do  not  see  fit  to  take  our  land 

Senator  Nelson.  At  the  cost  price? 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  what  we  paid  for  it;  yes,  sir.  If  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  see  fit  to  take  our  land,  we  have  the  option  to  take 
their  property  at  appraised  valuation.  Now,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  we  could  get  $20,000,000  for  less  money  than  $40,000,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  depends  on  what  the  appraisal  will  be. 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  do  not  make  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  the  war  is  over  and  this  boom  and  in- 
flation has  subsided  you  will  undoubtedly  get  that  yard  for  probably 
half  what  it  cost  the  Government. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  it  will  be  appraised  at  half? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  But  if  it  cost  $50,000,000  we  would  get  it 
for  $25,000,000 ;  if  it  cost  $20,000,000  we  would  get  it  for  $10,000,000. 
Do  you  not  see  the  interest  we  have  in  keeping  down  the  cost! 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  know  precisely  what  your  interest  in 
keeping  it  clown  would  be. 

Mr.  Kobinson.  No;  I  am  basing  my  statement,  by  and  large,  on 
50  per  cent  of  its  cost. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  is  the  appraisal  to  be  madel 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  recall.  I  think  we  put  on  one  appraiser, 
the  Government  one,  and  they  choose  a  third  one. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  the  estimate  of  value  is  what — the  ap- 
praised estimate? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  the  estimate  of  the  value  was  the  shipyard. 
That  is  set  forth  in  the  contract. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  appraisement  to  be  made  at  the  time,  the 
value  then,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know  just  how  it  is  worded,  but,  as  I  recol- 
lect, the  intent  in  working  out  the  contract 

Senator  Vardaman  (interposing).  The  Government  has  the  option 
of  taking  it  over  at  the  price  you  paid  for  the  land? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  they  have  the  option  at  about  $1,703,000; 
and,  then,  since  beginning,  we  bought  a  right-of-way  strip  costing 
$20,000  more  to  get  transportation  in. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Robinson,  you  read  Mr.  Towles's  testimony 
about  the  car  congestion,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  car  congestion? 
My  recollection  is  that  he  said  1,300  cars  were  in  there  at  one  time, 
with  3,000  cars  on  the  way  that  had  to  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Robinson.  About  that  time  we  analyzed  the  average  length  of 
time  it  took  a  car  to  reach  us.  We  were  getting  some  derrick  tim- 
bers from  the  Pacific  coast  and  a  lot  of  stuff  from  the  South ;  stuff 
also  from  near  by.  The  average  haul  was  about  22  days,  as  near 
as  we  could  analyze  it.    We  were  xmlo^dv^  cars  then  at  the  rate, 
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I  think — one  clay  it  reached  as  high  as  200  cars  a  day.  If  we  could 
maintain  that  rate  of  unloading  right  along  we  ought  to  have  had 
4,400  cars  rolling  toward  us  200  times  22  days.  We  did  have  con- 
gestion, for  two  reasons:  One  reason  was — we  did  not  make  very 
much  holler  about  it — because  down  below  here  the  railroads  could 
only  put  cars  into  us  at  the  rate  of  about  100  a  day,  and  that  did 
not  enable  us  to  develop  facilities  as  rapidly  as  we  had  expected. 
We  did  not  holler  and  we  did  not  make  any  fuss  about  the  railroads, 
because  the  leading  local  people  were  doing  their  very  utmost  to 
better  conditions — to  change  connections.  The  Pennsylvania  put  in 
a  connection  that  they  would  not  have  done  under  any  other  con- 
ditions— a  railroad  switch  on  the  north-bound  passenger  track,  which 
would  enable  them  to  bring  cars  in  to  us  by  the  trainload.  The 
Reading  we  helped  by  furnishing  material  and  men  to  enable  them 
to  double  track.  Those  things  were  going  on,  I  should  say,  partly 
because  of  the  railroads'  fault. 

We  could  not  get  the  material  to  extend  facilities  as  quickly  as 
desired,  and  we  got  an  embargo.  But  at  the  same  time  we  had  a  sur- 
plus of  material  other  people  were  hollering  because  they  could  not 
get  material.  I  think  we  were  in  better  condition,  and  I  think  we 
used  good  judgment  in  getting  in  that  position,  because  you  could 
not  do  work  without  material.  I  think  reasonable  efforts  were  used 
to  get  materials,  but  piles  came  in  of  all  kinds  and  lengths.  We 
might  want  long  piles  here  and  short  ones  there.  A  lot  of  lumber 
came  in  in  box^cars,  and  different  kinds  of  material.  Some  were 
wanted  down  here  [illustrating],  and  we  would  get  the  lumber  we 
wanted  over  here  [illustrating].  That  was  to  be  expected  as  the 
usual  difficulties  of  the  job. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  think  it  was  better  to  take  the  risk  of 
having  the  congestion  you  did  have  than  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
material  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  got  out  from  under  it.  I  know  the  railroads 
all  over  the  country  have  been  using  Hog  Island  as  a  horrible  exam- 
ple. You  would  have  thought  we  had  every  siding,  east,  south,  and 
west,  loaded  up  with  our  cars.  It  was  not  so.  We  could  not  have 
made  the  progress  we  made  if  we  had  not  had  the  material.  Our 
trouble  has  been  lack  of  material,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  two 
or  three  or  four  weeks,  as  I  understand  it,  when  we  were  out  from 
under  that  condition,  and  the  last  five  or  six  weeks  we  have  been 
able  to  take  care  of  cars  as  fast  as  the  railroads  could  put  them  to  us. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  been  delayed  the  last  month  or  six  weeks 
for  lack  of  material  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Some  material  for  derrick  towers.  We  would  have 
liked  to  have  had  it  and  put  that  work  behind  us.  It  laid  15  days  in 
Pittsburgh.    So  there  are  two  sides  to  that. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out.  I  wanted  to 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  had  not  touched  on  that,  because  I  thought  that 
had  been  thrashed  out  before.    This  really  is  a  big  job. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  pass  from  that  I  want  to  ask  you  one 
or  two  things  which  are  not  quite  clear  to  me.  For  instance,  you 
have  a  man  employed  as  superintendent  of  ship  assembly  at  $1,000 
a  month? 
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Mr.  Bobinson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  one  employed  as  manufacturing  man 
ager  of  ship  construction  at  $1,250? 

Mr.  Bobinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  not  had  any  assembling? 

Mr.  Bobinson.  We  had  one  boat  building. 

The  Chairman.  Manager  of  hull  fabrication,  $1,250  a  month; 
manager  machinery  fabrication,  $1,250  a  month.  You  were  not 
ready  to  build  hulls  or  put  in  this  machinery  or  assemble  the  ships. 
Why  should  these  men  have  gone  on  the  pay  roll  as  early  as  they  did? 

Mr.  Bobinson.  It  took  time  to  get  them.  We  were  not  always 
sure  of  getting  the  men  we  wanted.  It  took  a  good  deal  of  negotia- 
tion, and  a  lot  of  those  men  have  been  activelv  used  in  other  ways. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  employed  for  some  speciiic  duty,  which, 
Apparently,  you  had  not  reached? 

Mr.  RoriNsoN.  If  you  will  let  me  pass  that  up  to  Mr.  Goodenough, 
he  can  tell  you  more  about  it  than  I  can,  because  he  is  familiar  with 
how  he  has  been  using  those  men  in  constructing  buildings,  steel  work 
and  towers,  and  in  laying  out  and  mapping  out  the  plant.  They 
have  not  been  idle.  We  wanted  to  get  them  and  know  what  we  would 
get  and  get  things  molded  together. 

To  mv  mind,  as  I  started  to  say,  while  this  is  a  tremendous  big 
undertaking  its  elements  are  simple.  The  thing  that  worried  me 
most  about  the  project  was  properly  manning  it  for  building  the 
ships.  That  we  discussed  with  the  Shipping  Hoard  and  everybody 
else.  We  were  assured  by  them  we  did  not  need  to  worry  about  that. 
Th;  y  had  been  establishing  schools.  We  have  a  school — to  train  men. 
The  Government  is  taking  it  up.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  a 
department  that  is  trying  to  assemble  men,  and  we  are  doing  every- 
thing we  can.  The  Government  is  doing  it,  the  Shipping  Board, 
everybody,  I  think,  is  working  intelligently.  But  back  of  that  all  l 
have  had  just  this  feeling:  That  if  we  had  this  yard  here — with  the 
material  coming  in,  and  the  need  for  ships  is  as  great  as  it  is  to-day 
and  will  continue  for  some  time — this  country  is  not  going  to  fall 
down  on  furnishing  the  m»n.  1  do  not  believe  and  I  do  not  think 
you  have  got  to  raise  up  any  force  of  public  opinion  to  do  it  either. 
I  think  all  the  men  in  the  country  have  got  to  have  is  a  realizing  sense 
of  what  the  need  is.  That  is  what  our  publicity  department  was 
for — to  try  and  get  an  intelligent  idea  throughout  the  country  as  to 
the  need  of  the  country  and  where  men  could  go  to  help  fill  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  mean  the  purpose  of  that  publicity  bureau 
was  to  create  sentiment  in  favor  of  shipbuilding? 

Mr.  Bobinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  the  necessity  for  expeditious  work? 

Mr.  Bobinson.  We  had  nothing  to  promote.  We  were  nothing  but. 
a  little  bit  of  a  $2,000  outfit  that  were  trying  to  do  this  work. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You,  in  your  enterprise  up  there,  have  said 
you  wanted  this  publicity  in  order  to  advertise  and  bring  people  a 
lot  of  work. 

Mr.  Bobinson.  Is  not  that,  the  same  thing — educating  in  favor  of 
shipbuilding? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Oh,  no.  The  people  go  there  to  get  big  sal- 
aries. Th'  re  is  no  patriotism  displayed  or  manifested  in  the  matter 
of  working  for  nothing  or  working  for  fair  salaries.     Everybody 
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has  been  paid  excessive  salaries.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  thought 
that  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  through  the  expert  ship- 
building department  of  the  Government,  had  advertised  they  wanted 
and  needed  these  men  and  would  pay  these  exorbitant  and  unusual 
salaries  that  the  Government  could  have  gotten  them?  Do  you  think 
they  would  have  come  to  work  for  the  Government  or  do  you  think 
they  came  solely  because  your  firm  and  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Webster 
and  others  were  connected  with  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why,  Senator,  perhaps  the  best  answer  I  can  make 
to  that  is  that  we  have  had  scores  of  men  leave  our  employ  and 
enlist.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  salaries;  they  wanted  to  help  their 
country. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Robinson,  you  have  not  anybody  enlist- 
ing in  this  work  who  did  not  want  as  high  and  as  big  a  salary  as  they 
could  get,  and  where  they  did  not  ask  for  high  salaries,  if  they  were 
men  especially  well  qualified,  ycu  raised  the  salaries  without  per- 
mitting them  to  show  any  sort  of  patriotic  desire  to  serve  their 
country  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  they  have  done  with 
their  money.  We  have  merely  paid  them  what  we  thought  we  were 
reasonably  justified  in  doing,  and  we  honestly  looked  at  it  that  way. 
I  have  had  these  salaries  criticized  from  a  different  angle,  criticized 
the  other  day  by  a  man  who  said  the  only  criticism  he  had  of  the 
salaries  was  that  they  were  too  low  for  the  responsibilities  the  men 
carried. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Where  is  that  man;  I  would  like  to  look  at 
him. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  a  man  engaged  in  construction  and  knows 
what  he  has  to  pay  to  get  men  to  do  certain  work. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Does  he  have  to  pay  any  salaries  like  these? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  judge  from  what  he  said  he  does. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  pays  salaries  like 
these?  You  have  never  done  it  before,  and  you  have  had  very  large 
experience  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Here  is  the  record  of  what  we  have  been  doing. 
Here  are  other  instances  of  how  we  have  raised  salaries  right  along. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  take  the  list,  and  you  say  some  are  lower 
than  they  received  before  they  came.  I  dare  say  that  98  per  cent  of 
these  salaries  have  been  increased  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Of  course,  there  are  just  two  classes  of  men  there 
selected,  Senator.  One  class  have  been  with  us  a  long  time,  and  the 
other  class  we  have  had  to  reach  out  and  get.     What  the  men  were 

fetting  before  they  came  that  we  had  to  reach  out  to  get  is  something 
have  never  had  any  control  of.  But  we  have  had  to  pay  the  men 
what  was  necessary  to  get  them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  salaries  of  the 
nten  you  have  and  the  men  you  reached  out  to  get? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  have  raised  the  salaries  of  our  own  men  to  the 
extent  we  would  have  raised  them  had  they  remained  on  other  work 
on  the  1st  of  January,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Goodenough,  and 
possibly  with  the  exception  of  Maj.  Hamilton. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  per  cent  of  this  list  were  working  for 
you  before  you  started? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  I  can  not  say  offhand.  I  think  every  one  enumer- 
ated, and  my  only  regret  is  that  there  are  not  more  Stone  &  Webster 
men  in  here,  because  they  are  the  ones  who  leavened  the  whole  bunch 
and  helped  to  get  the  organization  to  working  together  harmoniously. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Where  Stone  &  Webster  loaned  a  man  to  the 
Government  he  should  be  paid  an  increase  of  about  100  per  cent  for 
his  services,  where  you  have  an  expert  man,  and  he  comes  to  do  the 
work  for  this  company,  he  must  be  paid  an  increase  of  about  100 
percent? 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  is  not  paid  that,  Senator  Vardaman.  We  have 
had  men  down  there  for  a  week  or  two  or  perhaps  a  month  or  a  few 
days 

Senator  Vardaman  (interposing).  Is  there  not  something  of  that 
kind  in  the  contract  that  they  were  to  be  paid  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  was  trying  to  answer  your  question,  Senator.  We 
have  had  these  men  come  down  from  the  Boston  office  and  they  have 
been  billed  to  the  job  by  Stone  &  Webster  at  cost,  as  near  as  we 
could  figure  it  out.  Our  cost  over  a  term  of  years  is  twice  what  we 
pay  our  men,  on  account  of  unproductive  time,  overhead  expenses, 
rent,  light,  stenographers,  purchasing  department,  and  other  things 
that  are  not  charged  up  to  anything.  So  that  the  cost  of  carrying 
a  man  to  me,  as  a  partner  of  Stone  &  Webster,  is  twice  what  we  pay 
him.  So  that  while  it  might  appear  we  charged  these  men  at  double 
salaries  to  the  Government,  Stone  &  Webster,  who  made  the  charge, 
thought  that  they  were  doing  the  right  thing  in  billing  them  to  the 
Government  at  actual  cost  as  closely  as  they  could  figure.  That  is 
the  answer  to  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  can  not  see  how  it  costs  Stone  &  Webster 
that,  because  the  Government  pays  all  the  traveling  expenses,  pays 
all  the  expenses  of  going  to  and  from  the  work,  pays  the  expenses 
that  they  may  incur  while  they  are  there,  and  I  do  not  see  how  Stone 
&  Webster  have  figured  it  or  calculated  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  I  could  demonstrate  that  to  you  or  to  any 
other  fair-manded  man  by  submitting  a  matter  of  record  over  a  term 
of  years,  by  showing  what  our  costs  are  here  and  there  and  elsewhere. 
I  think  it  is  a  well-known  fact  in  any  organization  that  overhead  is 
practically  equal  to  the  pay  roll.  In  fact,  in  this  contract  of  ours 
the  overhead  on  ships  is  pretty  nearly  equal  to  the  pay  roll. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  seen  the  resolution  adopted  by  this 
committee : 

Resolved  further,  That  the  committee  recommend  to  the  Kmergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration that  a  complete  revision  of  the  compensation  and  number  of  the  "over- 
head employees"  of  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  be 
made  at  once,  and  that  a  reduction  in  both  the  number  of  such  employees  and 
the  amount  of  compensation  be  ordered,  such  revision  to  be  reported  to  the 
committee. 

Resolved  further.  That  all  contracts  and  purchases  made  by  the  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  be  reexamined  and  scrutinized,  and 
prices  and  sums  and  purposes  noted  and  checked  and  reported  on. 

Have  you  seen  that? 
Mr.  Bobinson.  No;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  conferred  with  Admiral  Bowles? 
Mr.  Bobinson.  I  have  understood,  in  a  general  way,  that  some 
such  resolution  was  passed  with  reference  to  salaries. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  If  Admiral  Bowles  has  reduced  these  salaries 
to  the  amount  of  $250,000  or  $275,000  a  year,  you  do  not  know  it? 
Mr.  Robinson.  No;  but  I  think  I  should. 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  Admiral  Bowles  says  he  has  done  that,  he 
has  done  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  should  think  he  has,  if  he  says  so. 
Senator  Jones.  Has  he  authority  to  do  that  as  long  as  you  act  as 
the  agent  of  the  Government  and  the  Shipping  Board? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  so,  Senator.  I  have  not  looked  into  that 
recently,  but,  Senator,  I  have  always  worked  under  the  idea  that  this 
was  an  agency  contract.  It  was  the  owner's  money,  and  he  could 
direct  to  any  extent  he  wanted  its  expenditure,  and  if  Admiral 
Bowles  or  you  gentlemen  think  that  is  the  thing  to  do,  if  that  is 
going  to  help  get  ships,  if  that  is  going  to  put  enthusiasm  into  the 
corps  and  speed  things  up,  all  I  can  say  is  that  in  a  great  many 
instances  we  shall  absorb  the  difference,  because  we  think  the  men 
are  entitled  to  it,  and  as  long  as  they  stay  on  the  job  they  ought  to 
have  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Robinson,  that  these  ex- 
cessive salaries  tend  to  dull  the  spirit  of  patriotism  in  men  ?  They 
are  reducing  patriotism  to  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  are  they  not? 
Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  think  so,  Senator;  no.  I  quite  strongly 
think  the  contrary.  I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  of  any  lack  of 
patriotism  on  this  job. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Robinson,  did  not  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  are  paying  on  this  Hog  Island  contract  substantially  the 
same  salaries  that  you  are  paying  in  a  number  of  other  kinds  of  work 
that  your  firm  is  conducting? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Absolutely  so;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  kinds  of  wage  earners — 
if  these  high-class  men  can  be  called  wage  earners — are  now  receiving 
very  much  larger  salaries  than  they  did  prior  to  this  war,  even  be- 
ginning with  common  labor? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Common  labor  with  us  has  been  earning  $3.85  per 
day  up  there.  Under  the  new  wage  scale  that  has  gone  into  effect 
in  the  shipbuilding  crafts,  I  understand  there  are  a  great  many 
men — I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  that;  Mr.  Kennedy,  who 
will  appear  here,  who  has  charge  of  our  welfare  and  labor  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  can  give  you  the  details,  but  my  understanding  is 
that  there  are  a  great  many  crafts  in  this  new  wage  scale  which  are 
going  to  be  earning  from  $5,000  to  $6,000  a  year. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  laborers  you  mean — skilled  laborers? 
Mr.  Robinson.  Some  of  the  skilled  men,  riveters,  the  hoisting  en- 
gineers. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  will  probably  receive  more  than  100  per 
cent  increase  on  the  wages  that  they  formerly  received  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  can  not  say  that  out  of  hand,  but  I  will  have  the 
figures  of  that  sort  presented  to  you  that  will  be  authentic. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that 
farm  labor  gets  perhaps  100  per  cent  more  than  it  did  before  the  war 
broke  out  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  hear  them  hollering  they  have  not  enough  help, 
and  the  only  way  I  know  they  are  going  to  get  it  is  to  pay  more 
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money  for  it.    The  old  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  a  pretty  bad 
thing  to,  put  up  on  the  shelf. 

Senator  Bansdell.  I  was  just  wondering  whether  there  is  any  con- 
nection between  the  general  increase  of  wages  to  skilled  and  unskilled 
laborers  and  the  increase  of  salaries  for  high-class  men. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  only  increase  we  have  made  is  just  as  I  have 
stated — to  our  own  men,  the  ordinary  increase,  the  examples;  that  is 
the  way  our  men  have  been  raised  from  year  to  year.  The  men  who 
went  onto  that  job  with  the  Stone  &  Webster  forces  received  no  more 
increase,  considering  the  conditions — what  they  had  to  pay  to  go 
there,  their  increased  living  expenses — than  they  would  have  received 
had  they  stayed  on  ether  work  with  Stone  &  Webster  as  of  January 
1  this  year.  I  would  like  to  get  that  clear  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood. 

Regarding  the  other  men  we  have  hired  to  go  onto  this  job,  we  have 
not  gone  out  peddling  large  salaries  or  waving  large  salaries  in  the 
air.  We  have  used  our  best  judgment  to  get  the  men  that  we  thought 
would  do  the  work  here,  and  we  have  paid  them  what  it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  them,  even  though  in  some  cases  we  knew  it  was  ma- 
terially more  than  they  had  been  getting.  Why  ?  Look  at  it  from 
this  standpoint.  Here  is  a  man  like  Martin,  manager  of  ship  con- 
struction. He  had  been  down  at  Sparrows  Point  for  10  or  15 
years — I  do  not  know  how  long.  Now,  he  could  have  stayed  there 
as  long  as  he  wanted  to.  Is  he  going  to  leave  that  job  and  take  a 
job  at  Hog  Island  unless  he  has  some  patriotic  feeling?  A  small 
difference  in  salary  is  not  going  to  bring  him  there,  because  he  does 
not  know  whether  this  job  is  going  to  last  six  months  or  six  years. 
I  do  not  know.  That  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  lot  of  this  salary  increase 
that  has  been  called  excessive,  because  you  had  to  pay  what  is  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  uncertainty  that  has  been  connected  with  the 
proposition. 

Senator  Vardaman.  As  a  general  rule  they  came  because  the 
higher  salaries  were  paid. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  Senator  Vardaman. 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  came  because  the  higher  salaries  were 
paid  and  not  because  of  the  mobilization  of  the  enterprises  or  the 

(jersonnel  belonging  to  these  enterprises  to  whom  this  contract  was 
et? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  like  to  feel  that  the  people  of  this  country  in  all 
walks  of  life  are  patriotic.  I  believe  they  are.  But  there  are  a 
great  many  different  ways  of  evidencing  patriotism. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  do  not  like  to  see  it  measured  bv  the  dollar 
measure. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  agree  with  you. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  think  a  man  who  will  take  advantage  of  this 
war  to  make  money  out  of  it  is  about  the  most  undesirable  citizen 
that  we  have. 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  can  not  get  in  an  argument  with  me  on  that, 
Senator,  because  I  agree  with  you  right  from  the  ground  up. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been  any  other  delays  in  connection 
with  the  work?     If  so,  what  has  caused  them? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  have  not  had  anv  serious  delavs.  At  first  we 
had  a  lot  of  difficulties  in  the  start,  as  I  say,  in  getting  the  work 
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going  along.  The  first  thing  we  had  to  do  was  getting  an  organiza- 
tion assembled,  getting  transportation  facilities  in,  roads  built,  the 
place  mapped  out,  foundation  conditions  studied  and  developed,  and 
the  materials  ordered  just  as  fast  as  we  could  gather  the  informa- 
tion that  would  give  us  a  chance  to  order  it  intelligently,  because 
there  was  ever  one  thing  we  have  had  in  mind,  and  that  is  speed  in 

Eroducing  here  a  place  for  steel  as  fast  as  we  could  possibly  get  the 
oats  designed,  detailed,  and  steel  ordered  and  brought  here,  and 
that  we  have  done.  So,  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  delay, 
because  we  have  got  at  least  12  ways  that  we  could  put  steel  on  to- 
day if  we  could  get  the  steel. 

Senator  Jones.  Can  you  not  get  the  steel? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  can  not  get  it  as  rapidly  as  we  can  use  it  now. 
In  fact,  we  are  not  getting  it  quite  as  rapidly  as  we  expected  to  get  it. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  causing  delay,  then? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  in  a  way.  We  are  gradually  building  up 
our  force,  and  if  we  had  more  steel  I  think  we  would  be  getting 
along  a  little  faster.  It  has  not  really  delayed  our  construction  pro- 
gram. Of  course,  we  are  all  pushing  as  hard  as  we  can.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  helping,  too,  and  Admiral  Bowles  is  alive  to  that  situa- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  up  with  your  program 
now? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  can  not  meet  the 
contract  dates  for  boats.  We  had  hoped  to  beat  it,  to  beat  it  mate- 
rially, and  we  still  hope  to  get  some  of  the  boats  off  earlier  than 
the  contract  requires.  But  there  are  those  two  things  over  which 
we  have  no  control.  The  steel  we  have  no  personal  control  over, 
except  as  we  can  get  our  details  worked  up  more  quickly  and  get  our 
bills  of  materials  out  more  promptly.  Then  it  is  up  to  the  Grovern- 
ment  to  get  the  plates  and  see  that  the  steel  mills  get  coal,  which 
they  have  not  gotten,  and  see  that  the  railroads  move  the  stuff,  which 
they  have  not  been  able  to  do.  And  there  is  a  situation  that  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  exist  next  winter.  That  is  behind  us  now,  prac- 
tically, and  everybody  ought  to  be  able  to  go  along  at  top  speed, 
but  the  condition  that  existed  this  year  as  to  lack  of  coal  and  fuel 
oil  and  all  those  things  that  are  essential  to  keep  the  industries  of 
this  country  at  top  notch  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  occur  again. 
We  ought  not  to  have  any  more  "Garfield  holidays"  in  this  war  if 
we  can  help  it. 

'  Senator  Vardaman.  You  can  not  get  up  any  controversy  with  me 
on  that  proposition.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  causes  of  delay  now  except  the  slow- 
ness in  the  delivery  of  steel? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  my  feeling  about  that.  I  will  ask  one  of 
our  boys  to  touch  on  that  more  specifically,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  have  got  force  enough  now? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  we  have  a  sufficient  force  for  the  time  beirnr. 

The  Chairman.  Enough  force  to  go  on  with  the  work  if  you  only 
get  your  steel? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Nfxson.  Have  you  called  the  attention  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  to  the  fact  that  vou  need  more  steel? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  Admiral  Bowles  is  right  with  us — which  is  the 
best  thing  that  has  ever  been  done.  We  were  trying  for  months  to 
get  the  Shipping  Board  to  send  somebody  down  to  Philadelphia  to 
settle  things  so  I  would  not  have  to  be  chasing  to  Washington  con- 
tinually.. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  understand  some  of  the  fabricating  work  has 
been  ordered  out  in  our  State — in  Minnesota — and  some  out  in 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  and  your  colleague,  Senator  Reed, wanted 
to  know  why  we  did  not  put  some  in  St.  Louis.  And  I  might  say,  too, 
that  that  steel  is  some  of  the  best  we  are  getting,  and  some  of  the 
quickest.    The  transportation  from  out  there  seems  to  be  better. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  trouble  with  our  transportation  is  that  while 
our  roads  have  cars  enough  when  we  send  them  east,  we  never  get 
them  back. 

Senator  Ransdell.  When  the  Senate  committee  was  there,  the 
other  day,  Mr.  Robinson,  you  were  actually  proceeding  with  the 
construction  of  one  ship? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  you  were  ready  to  proceed  with  six  others 
if  the  steel  had  been  on  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  To-day,  I  understand,  we  have  11  other  places 
where  we  could  begin  to  put  down  steel. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Where  you  could  lay  keels  and  begin  to  build 
ships  if  the  steel  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

I  thank  you  for  your  patience  with  me,  Senator  Vardaman.  There 
is  one  question  you  asked  me  that  I  want  to  go  back  to.  You  asked 
me  if  I  knew  of  any  stockholder  in  the  American  International  Cor- 
poration that  was  interested  in  any  of  these  subcontracts.  I  do  not 
know  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  presume  that  Mr.  Holbrook,  who 
is  a  vice  president  of  the  American  International,  is  a  stockholder 
in  it.  His  firm,  Holbrook,  Cabot  &  Rollins,  was  given  a  contract  for 
this  pier  work,  which  they  had  specialized  on  for  years. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  the  amount  of  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  that  is  about  $1,600,000. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  they  get  a  5  per  cent  fee  on  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  they  get  a  fee  based  on  that.  The  situation 
was  explained  by  me  to  Admiral  Capps.  It  was  explained  by  me  to 
Admiral  Rousseau.  I  said,  "  Here  is  the  situation:  Here  is  Mr.  Hoi- 
brook,  just  back  from  Russia,  the  ablest  man  in  this  line  of  work. 
His  firm  has  specialized  in  water  work,  pier  work  for  the  railroads, 
and  subway  work.  If  it  is  going  to  cause  any  embarrassment  to  you 
gentlemen  if  we  enter  into  this  contract  with  Mr.  Holbrook,  because 
he  is  vice  president  of  the  American  International  Corporation,  please 
say  so.  We  would  like  that  firm  to  take  this  contract,  but  if  that  is 
inadvisable  please  tell  us." 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  do  not  know  of  any  stockholder  in  this 
parent  corporation  that  has  any  interest  whatever  in  any  of  the 
material  that  is  being  furnished  for  the  construction  of  this  plant? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that.  Probably  it  is  so.  For 
instance,  the  contracts  for  the  turbines  which  are  going  to  drive  the 
propellers  in  these  vessels  to  make  them  move  were,  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Shipping  Board,  placed  with  the  General  Electric  Co. 
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The  president  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  is  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  American  International  Corporation;  he  very  likely  is  a  stock- 
holder, also.     To  that  extent  he  has  benefited  from  that  business. 

Senator  Vardaman.  He  is  the  only  one  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  I  should  sav,  out  of  hand,  yes;  because  1 
am  not  particularly  familiar  with  the  directorate,  Senator.  But  if 
they  had  told  us  to  buy  those  turbines  from  the  Westinghouse  Co. 
the  situation  would  have  been  exactly  the  same,  because  Mr.  Tripp, 
of  the  Westinghouse  Co.,  who  is  down  in  the  Ordnance  Bureau  here 
as  a  colonel,  helping  them  out,  is  also  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
American  International. 

Senator  Johnson.  Before  we  adjourn,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
Mr.  Robinson,  can  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  telegrams  were  sent 
to  members  of  the  press  by  the  American  International  to  be  present 
here  to-day  f 

Mr.  Robinson.  No ;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  thatf 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  Has  anything  been  said  to  you  concerning  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  American 
International  is  conducting  a  propaganda  now  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  do  not.  I  can  understand  how  they  might 
desire  to  get  an  honest  statement  of  the  facts  here  before  the  public 
I  do  not  know  what  they.are  doing  or  how  they  are  doing  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Nothing  whatever. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  has? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know  who  has  handled  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  is  handling  the  publicity,  the  telegrams 
and  the  like  that  have  been  sent  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  press, 
at  least — I  do  not  know  whether  to  all  or  not?  Who  is  paying  the 
expense  of  this  propaganda  of  the  American  International  now,  do 
you  know  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  it  exists,  I  should  say  the  American  Interna- 
tional is  paying  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  do  not,  any  more  than  I  have  told  you. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet 
at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  March  6, 1918.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  6,  1918. 

* 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  in 
the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcher  (chairman),  Ransdell,  Vardaman, 
Nelson,  Jones,  Harding,  and  Johnson. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson,  the  committee  is  ready  for  you  to 
continue  now. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  the  pleasure,  first,  of 
presenting  the  telegram  that  Senator  Johnson  asked  about  lamr 
evening  ?     I  should  like  to  read  a  copy  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  be  in  order. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  ME.  GEORGE  J.  BALDWIN,  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  BOARD,  AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  SHIPBUILD- 
ING CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  This  is  a  telegram  sent  out  by  my  authority.  I  did 
not  have  a  copy  of  it  last  evening;  that  was  the  reason  I  did  not  read 
it  then.    The  telegram  reads  as  follows : 

At  2  o'clock  Tuesday  afternoon,  In  the  room  of  the  Senate  Committee  ou 
Commerce,  the  investigation  of  the  Hog  Island  Shipyard  will  be  continued. 
.The  principal  witness  will  be  D.  P.  Robinson,  who  is  in  actual  charge  of  the 
operations  at  the  yard  as  president  of  the  American  International  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  American  International  Corporation.  He  wW 
be  followed"  by  other~witnesses.  We  ask  that  your  people  give  the  hearing  tfie 
widest  publicity  consistent  with  its  news  value,  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  the  corporation  against  which  criticism  has  been  made  is  entitled,  by  the 
law  of  fair  play,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  answering  the  attack,  so  that  the 
truth  may  be  shown.  The  corporation  has  absolutely  nothing  to  conceal.  It 
welcomes  the  opportunity  to  make  public  its  record.  It  wants  the  people  of 
the  country  to  know  what  efforts  have  been  made  and  are  being  made  to  supply 
the  most  pressing  national  need — ships. 

That  was  signed  by  the  American  International  Corporation  and 
was  sent  to  all  the  Washington  and  New  York  newspaper  men. 

Senator  Jones.  About  how  many  of  those  telegrams  did  you  send 
out,  Mr.  Baldwin? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  there  were  some  50  or  60  of  them. 

I  would  ask  the  members  of  the  committee  to  realize  that  at  the 
present  moment  our  loyalty  as  American  citizens  has  been  attacked ; 
our  efficiency  as  engineers  and  shipbuilders  has  been  doubted;  and 
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even  our  honesty  of  purpose  seems  in  auestion.  The  only  course 
we  know  of  is  to  so  present  matters  to  this  committee  that  it  shall 
have  the  fullest  knowledge  of  every  act  and  of  every  intention  of 
ours,  because  we  look  to  it  as  the  court  to  judge,  and  to  tell  the  people 
of  tne  country  who  we  are  and  what  we  have  done;  whether  we  have 
fulfilled  our  trust  properly  or  whether  we  have  not.  And  it  seemed 
to  us  that  the  widest  publicity  that  could  be  given  to  the  testimony 
here  submitted  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  for 
the  benefit  of  ourselves. 

We  know  that  it  will  cost  money;  we  know  that  those  things  do 
cost  money.  But  we  feel  that  we  are  prepared  to  spend  the  last 
dollar  that  we  have  to  defend  our  good  name,  and  we  propose  to 
devote  the  last  ounce  of  energy  that  we  have  to  the  building  of  ships. 

I  thank  you,  Senators. 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Baldwin,  to  how  great  an  extent  is  the 
propaganda  now  carried  on  by  that  corporation? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  all  we  have  done,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Has  nothing  else  been  done? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Nothing  else  has  been  done,  except  that  the  news- 
paper people  and  magazine  writers  have  gone  to  Admiral  Bowles 
and  have  been  sent  by  him  down  to  the  yard. 

Senator  Johnson.  No  propaganda  has  been  sent  out  to  the  various 
newspapers  by  the  American  International  Corporation? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Were  you  here  last  evening  when  I  asked  Mr. 
Robinson  about  that? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  have  a  copy  of  the  telegram  in 
my  pocket  at  that  time. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  expenses  of  that,  you  state, 
are  paid  by  this  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Paid  for  by  the  American  International  Cor- 
poration. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  not  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Not  by  the  Government;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kobinson,  the  committee  will  hear  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OP  MB.  DWIGHT  PARKER  ROBINSON,  PRESIDENT  , 
AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. — Resumed. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  take 
up  more  of  the  time  of  the  committee,  but  there  are  a  few  more  things* 
that  I  want  to  touch  on  in  connection  with  the  work  there  at  Hog 

Island. 

I  wanted  to  point  out  that,  as  I  understand,  some  comment  has  been 
made,  to  the  effect  that  it  looked  as  though  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
clutter  there;  but  I  want  to  say  that,  of  course,  we  had  to  carryon  a. 
lot  of  different  kinds  of  work  at  the  same  time,  and  not  consecutively, 
if  we  were  going  to  get  the  speed.  We  had  to  do  grading  and  sewer- 
ing and  watering  and  all  that  sort,  of  thing;  and  to  the  casual  ob-. 
server  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  did  lock  as  if  there  was  a  good  deal  of, 
clutter  there.    But  I  think  the  results  that  we  have  obtained  to  date 
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have  rather  refuted  that  kind  of  criticism.  It  is  the  only  way  that 
we  could  get  speed ;  and  that  is  the  one  essential  thing  that  we  have 
been  trying  to  get,  and  so  far  we  have  gotten  it;  that  is,  to  have 
every  stage,  as  we  reached  it,  ready  for  going  ahead ;  and  so  far  we 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  that.  We  have  been  ready  for  the 
steel  when  it  came,  and  we  are  well  ahead  of  that  end  of  it;  and  I 
hope  there  is  not  any  question  but  that  that  work  can  go  along  in  a 
proper  and  orderly  manner. 

Now,  I  have  talked  a  good  deal  about  organization,  about  the 
organization  that  I  have  brought  to  the  job  there;  the  organization 
that  we  have  had  of  our  own,  that  we  have  built  up  over  a  term  of 
years;  and  the  men  that  we  have  got  from  other  organizations — the 
men  that  have  come  in  and  volunteered  their  services.  I  know  that 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  comprehend  just  exactly  what  the  organization 
means.  When  you  talk  about  it,  it  is  apt  to  look  like  a  jumble  of 
things.  -I  have  a  chart  here  that  I  would  like  to  lay  on  the  table, 
which  will  give  the  members  of  the  committee  some  idea  of  what  our 
organization  really  does  mean  [exhibiting  a  large  blue  print]. 

I  did  not  want  to  take  a  great  deal  of  time  going  into  this  subject, 
excepting  as  any  of  you  gentlemen  may  be  interested  in  it. 

This  [indicating  on  blue  print]  is  the  central  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion under  me.  There  are  two  divisions  here  [indicating].  There  is 
Mr.  Walter  Goodenough,  the  general  manager,  who  originally  started 
everything  going  and  got  it  going  and  organized. 

Then  Mr.  Muhlfeld  came  along  and  took  under  his  charge  the  yard 
end  of  it.  while  Mr.  Goodenough  devoted  his  attention  to  the  ship 
end. 

Now,  as  this  goes  down,  with  the  yard  work  being  done  [indicating 
on  blue  print],  behind  us  this  organization  [indicating]  will  expand 
more  as  it  gets  divided  up  and  the  ship  work  go?s  on.  This  [indicat- 
ing] is  in  process  of  change  all  the  time  with  the  change  in  the  work. 
It  is  not  like  a  manufacturing  proposition,  where  you  are  building 
automobiles,  for  instance,  and  your  force  is  the  same  this  month, 
pretty  much,  as  it  is  next  month,  and  so  on ;  but  there  is  a  change 
going  on  up  there  [indicating],  so  that,  until  we  get  the  yard  behind 
us,  and  c.nly  have  the  shipbuilding,  we  have  to  have  all  of  this  work 
going  on  at  the  same  time.  This  work  [indicating]  will  be  increasing 
while  this  work  [indicating]  will  be  gradually  going  down. 

I  think  that  chart  will  show,  perhaps,  more  than  any  amount  of 
discussion  will,  what  the  organization  really  means,  and  show  what 
we  have  really  brought  here  to  this  project,  and  in  such  a  short  space 
of  time. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Will  you  explain  that  blue  print  a  little  more 
in  detail,  Mr.  Robinson?  This  [indicating]  represents  you,  this 
central  place  here  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  this  [indicating]  represents  the  man  next 
to  you? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  represents  the  man  next  to  me  in  this  division  of 
the  work.  lie  is  looking  after  the  ship  designing  and  the  ship  con- 
struction. For  instance,  he  has  certain  assistants  attached  directly 
to  him;  and  then  under  him  is  this  fabricating  department  [indicat- 
ing], under  Mr.  Lovekin;  and  that,  again,  is  split  ud  into  different 
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departments,  the  machinery  department  and  the  hull  department 
and  things  of  that  sort.  He  has  under  him  here  [indicating]  ma- 
terial, engineering  and  layout,  the  steel  yards,  and  production  engi- 
neering, to  work  on  the  production  schedules  of  the  boats. 

Here  [indicating]  is  the  manager  of  ship  construction,  Mr.  Martin, 
who  is  one  of  the  men  whose  salary  was  spoken  about  in  the  com- 
mittee yesterday.  He  was  a  long  time  with  the  Sparrows  Point 
Shipyard;  he  could  have  stayed  there  indefinitely. 

He  has  under  him  this  assistant  [indicating]  who  looks  after  cer- 
tain things,  such  as  electrical  installation.  Here  [indicating]  is  the 
installation  of  machinery  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  here  [indi- 
cating] is  General  Superintendent  Fortune,  who  has  to  do  with  the 
fabrication  of  the  boat. 

Here  [indicating]  is  another  ship-construction  manager  whose  po- 
sition has  not  been  filled.  And  here  [indicating]  are  men  working 
on  shops  at  the  present  time;  and  so  it  goes  along.  It  is  the  same 
way  at  the  other  end  of  the  work;  it  is  a  matter  of  planning  out. 
These  men  down  here  [indicating]  have  men  over  them;  and  you 
will  find  that  those  lines  on  the  chart  all  lead  up  somewhere  to  the 
head. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  those  places  that  you  have  marked  on 
this  chart  [indicating]  all  constructed  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Robinson.  This  is  just  a  personnel  chart,  Senator  Vardaman. 
These  little  blocks  show  the  activities  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  men 
in  each  of  them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes;  I  see. 

Mr.  Robinson  (continuing).  And  they  show  the  different  kinds  of 
construction  that  are  going  on  in  the  yard.  That  [indicating]  is 
the  yard  end,  and  this  [indicating]  is  the  ship  end. 

Now,  the  ability  to  assemble  that  quickly  is  one  of  the  things  that 
we  brought  to  this  project,  because  by  being  able  to  do  that  we  have 
been  able  to  speed  the  work. 

In  connection  with  our  shipbuilding  program,  and  in  connection 
with  the  layout  of  the  yard,  and  the  designing  of  the  yard,  we  have 
provided  there  more  shop  capacity  than  a  good  many  people  have 
thought  we  had — that  is,  until  they  have  visited  us  and  looked 
over  our  detailed  plan.  The  general  idea  has  gone  out,  because  we 
have  said  that  we  were  not  going  to  do  anything  at  the  yard  that  we 
could  get  done  for  us,  that  we  might  get  caught  by  delays  in  trans- 
portation, either  the  material  not  coming  in  or  if  it  came  in,  not 
coming  in  in  just  the  way  we  wanted  it,  so  that  changes  would  have 
to  be  made.  But  we  have  ample  shop  facilities  there  to  provide  for 
any  emergency ;  in  other  words,  that  is  an  insurance  of  speed  there. 
We  will,  of  course,  be  more  than  satisfied  if  we  do  not  have  to  w7ork 
in  those  shops  at  all,  but  we  know  that  we  can  not  plan  and  have 
everything  come  in  right;  and  we  can  not  afford  to  take  any  chances 
in  this  matter. 

Senator  Jones.  What  have  you  put  in  there  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies of  which  you  speak? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  have  put  in  a  plate  shop,  an  angle  shop,  and 
full  shop  equipment,  not  for  50  ways,  but  for  such  number  of  ways 
as  a  small  yard  would  have;  because  we  only  have  to  do  certain 
things;  we  know  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  material  is  sure  to 
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come  all  right.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  we  have  used  the 
judgment,  in  consultation  with  the  best  people  that  we  could  get 
hold  of — men  like  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Wood,  who  was  president  of 
the  Maryland  Steel  Co.  for  years,  we  have  had  the  judgment  of  such 
men  as  those  about  equipment. 

Senator  Vardaman.  In  having  different  parts  of  the  ship  fabri- 
cated at  other  places — take,  for  instance,  the  steel,  is  that  steel  pre- 
|>ared  at  the  mill,  perforated  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  before  it 
eaves  there,  or  have  you,  in  any  instances,  had  the  steel  shipped 
from  the  rolling  mill  to  some  other  place  some  distance  away,  to  have 
that  work  done  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  practically  the  way  it  is  done,  Senator, 
the  way  you  last  stated.  That  is,  the  sheets,  and  the  angles,  and  the 
shapes  are  rolled  at  the  mills,  and  then  shipped  by  the  mills  to 
these  fabricating  shops  that  have  been  building  steel  frames  for 
buildings  all  these  years  and  building  tanks,  and  boilers,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  which  have  the  appliances  for  doing  that  kind  of 
work,  punching  the  steel  and  shaping  it,  and,  if  possible,  doing  a 
certain  part  of  the  riveting  before  it  comes  to  us  at  all.  We  have 
been  even  trying  to  get  the  riveting  done  outside  where  we  could. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  that  the  rule  which  is  generally  followed 
in  this  steel  construction  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  that  depends  on  exactly  what  you  mean  by 
your  question,  whether  you  mean  in  shipbuilding,  or  in  structural- 
building  work.    In  building  work,  I  wrould  say,  yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  stated  yesterday  that  there  was  no  more 
trouble  about  this  kind  of  work  than  there  was  in  putting  up  steel 
buildings,  or  any  work  of  that  kind  with  that  steel. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  So  that  I  asked  if  it  was  the  custom  to  buy 
steel  from  one  mill  and  ship  \t  some  distance  away  to  have  it  per- 
forated, etc. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  the  usual  commercial  custom  is  to  buy  it 
from  the  fabricator.  But  in  this  case,  under  the  Government  control 
of  steel  and  steel  prices,  etc.,  the  Government. tells  the  mills  to  ship 
this  stuff  to  the  fabricating  plants.  We  have  to-day  the  mills  for 
the  raw  material — if  you  want  to  call  it  that — and  the  fabricating 
plants,  for  what  they  do  to  it :  and  then  it  comes  to  us. 

Senator  Vardaman.  All  of  which  adds  greatly  to  the  cost — the 
shipping  and  handling  of  that  material — does  it  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  On  the  contrary,  I  think,  it  would  lessen  the  cost. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  think  it  would  lessen  the  cost? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  on  account  of  the  speed  with  which  you  can 
put  it  together.  And  you  can  utilize  the  equipment  and  the  shops  of 
the  very  highest  degree  of  skill  and  equipment  in  doing  that  work. 
They  have  been  doing  that  kind  of  work  for  years;  in  other  words, 
the  work  is  done,  you  might  say,  by  specialists.  We  have  that  mate- 
rial shipped  to  people  who  have  been  doing  that  kind  of  thing  for 
years.  For  instance,  in  erecting  a  building  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  the 
framework  is  fabricated,  as  we  call  it,  in  the  East:  we  would  ship 
it  out  there,  and  it  would  be  put  together  after  it  gets  there.  And  it 
is  the  same  tlnng  here. 

Senator  Vard\man.  I  understand  that  it  must  be  fabricated  at  the 
steel  mill  and  then  shipped  to  you:  but  I  was  wondering  why  it  was 
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that  it  was  sent  to  another  mill  some  distance  away  to  have  certain 
work  done  on  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Because,  if  we  did  all  that  at  this  plant  it  would 
mean  a  tremendous  additional  amount  of  equipment,  which  we  could 
not  get  even  if  it  was  desirable*  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
chine tool  market  was  stripped;  and  it  would  mean  organizing  a 
tremendous  force  here.  We  thought  it  was  very  much  better  to  use 
the  forces  already  in  existence  that  had  been  trained  to  do  the  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  what  was  in  Senator  Vardaman's  mind 
was,  why  can  not  the  fabricating  be  done  at  the  steel  mills. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Ordinarily  they  do  not  do  it.  Some  of  the  mills 
do  it  to  some  extent ;  but  the  run  of  the  steel  mills  do  very  little  of 
that.  Of  course,  some  of  the  steel  concerns  have  fabricating  divisions 
or  departments  that  fabricate  their  steel,  such  as  the  American  Bridge 
Co.,  for  instance,  which  is  a  part  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion; and  the  Lackawanna  Bridge  Co.,  which  has  an  arrangement 
with  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  But  there  are  a  number  of  others- 
like  the  McClintic-Marshall  Co.,  and  a  good  many  others  of  the  best 
plants,  that  have  no  connection  with  the  mills  that  I  know  of;  they 
may  be  interested  in  them,  but  they  buy  their  steel  in  the  open 
market  and  fabricate  it. 

The  Chairman.  Ordinarily  the  concern  that  turns  out  the  steel 
does  not  do  any  fabricating,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Some  of  them  do:  but  I  would  sav  thot  ordinarilv 
they  do  not,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  steel  industry,  which  is  fairly 
good,  as  I  have  a  couple  of  brothers  in  it. 

Senator  Jones.  With  regard  to  these  emergency  buildings  that  you 
speak  of,  have  you  a  plant  to  do  emergency  fabricating? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  we  can  do  anything  on  the  boat  that  is  neces- 
sary to  do.  We  have  rolls  that,  we  roll  the  plate;  punches,  furnaces, 
etc.,  so  that  we  can  do  anything  that  has  to  be  done. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  if  those  fabricating  plants,  or  any  of  them 
in  the  country  that  are  doing  this  work  for  you,  should  not  be  prompt, 
you  could  supply  in  the  yard  what  they  failed  to  furnish  you. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  idea. 

Senator  Jones.  And  that  is  the  reason  that  you  put  some  of  those 
extra  buildings  in  there — so  as  to  do  any  emergency  work? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  has  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
yard;  but  I  do  not  think  we  would  be  justified  in  doing  it  in  any 
other  way. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  do  not  intend  to  do  any  of  that  fabri- 
cating in  the  yard,  do  you? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  unless  we  have  to  do  so. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  that  is  rather  a  repair  shop,  is  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  An  assembly  shop. 

Senator  Vardaman  (continuing).  To  correct  or  supply  some  de- 
fects or  omission,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  are  prepared,  in  case  some  concern  falls  down 
on  contracts  to  furnish  us  material,  or  in  case  the  transportation 
becomes  congested  and  some  little  thing?  holds  up  or  delavs  putting 
th<»  boat  in  the  water,  to  produce  that  missing  part  riirht  there  in  the 

ynr.'l. 

Senator  V.\!,'|>\man.   Hul.  uf  mmvt1.  you  »lt-  not  prop«-o  to  roll  the 

bh'ol  right  there? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  No;  of  course  we  have  no  rolling  mill.  Now,  we 
have,  in  order  to  guard  against  delays  and  permit  us  to  use  uniform 
speed,  what  may  seem  to  be  pretty  elaborate  storage  yards  for  steel, 
but  that  is  all  a  part  of  the  plan,  and  I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  reason- 
able thing  to  do.  I  will  show  you  an  example  of  that.  Here  [indi- 
cating on  blue  print]  is  where  a  large  part  of  this  railroad  track  has 
gone  that  people  have  said  we  have  too  much  of.  I  think  there  are 
something  like  20,000  pieces  to  each  one  of  these  boats.  Now,  wre 
hope  that  steel  will  come  in  in  sufficient  quantities  so  that  we  can 
have  enough  for  three  or  four  boats  on  hand  at  one  time.  And  then, 
if  there  is  a  delay  in  transportation  and  a  few  more  of  the  "  Garfield 
holidays,*'  we  wculd  have  steel  on  hand,  .vo  that  our  shipbuilding 
program  could  go  right  along. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  when  von  sav  "steel  on  hand."  you  mean 
fabricated  steel  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  sir:  for  the  different  parts  of  the  boat.  For 
instance,  here  [exhibiting  a  blue-print  map]  is  the  plan  of  the  yard. 
This  |  indicating]  is  the  railroad  track,  and  these  [indicating]  are 
bins  where  the  steel  is  taken  out  of  the  cars.  We  would  be  very 
much  pleased  if  we  did  not  have  to  put  a  ton  of  steel  in  there  [indi- 
cating on  blue  print]  and  if  it  could  all  go  direct  into  the  boats. 
But  we  know  very  well  that  we  can  not  do  it  that  way,  and  we  are 
going  to  try  to  get  a  stcck  of  steel  here  [indicating]  for  these  A  boats 
and  a  stock  of  steel  here  [indicating]  for  these  B  boats. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  A  boats  are  7,500  tons  and  the  B  boats  are 
8,000  tons,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir — well,  because  these  boats  have  a  faster 
speed;  they  have  a  speed  of  15  knots.  Now,  we  know  the  need  of 
the  different  vessels,  and  cars  are  loaded  ahead,  and  are  placed  in  here 
[indicating],  and  then  the  day  that  steel  is  needed  it  is  brought  here 
and  put  into  the  slip  where  it  is  needed.  What  we  have  in  here 
[indicating]  is  a  conveyor  system. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  your  own  locomotives  and  your  own 
cars,  have  you? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  lot  of  cars  that  we  have  bought 
there,  and  locomotives.  1  mean  out  here  [indicating]  and  here  [indi- 
cating] and  out  on  the  basin  [indicating],  and  all  of  that  is  for 
assuring  the  carrying  out  of  the  program. 

It  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  study  to  develop  all  this  storage  and 
get  the  Inns  and  the  places  right.  Every  one  of  those  pieces  varies 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  we  have  the  thing  catalogued,  a  good  deal 
like  an  atlas,  and  there  are  certain  lines  running  this  way  [indicat- 
ing], and  it  is  an  intricate  problem  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Can  vou  tell  the  committee  how  manv  locomotives 
and  how  many  cars  the  Government  has  provided  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  can  get  that  information;  I  do  not  lnppen  to 
have  it  in  mind.  We  have  a  lot  there — used  in  connect  ion  with 
switching  and  moving 

Senator  Jones  (interposing).  Everything  that  is  there  belongs  to 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Absolutelv. 

The  Chaikman.  Are  those  new  locomotives  and  cars? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  some  of  them  have  beexv  Cacyvtv^  ^Sv^\  ^^ 
rented  some;  we  bought  seme  secondhand*,  atvd  \  \a\\t&l  ^^\v\nOk&&. 
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two  or  three  new  ones  on  order.  We  have  had  to  pick  up  what  we 
could  in  a  hurry,  in  the  early  stages,  to  the  greatest  extent  we  possibly 
could. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Where  did  you  buy  those  engines  and  cars — 
from  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Wherever  we  could  get  them;  I  suppose  largely 
from  secondhand  dealers.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that, 
but  you  will  find  it  in  the  records  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  what  I  have  in  mind  now  is,  have  you 
rented  any  of  those  dredges  and  things  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Robinson.  1  should  think  we  have  rented  practically  all  of 
them;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  made  a  contract  with  the  dredging 
companies  there,  which  is  a  matter  of  record 

Senator  Vardaman  (interposing).  Have  you  rented  them  by  the 
month,  or  how  have  you  rented  them? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  depends.  We  got  them  together  with  the  hope 
that  we  would  get  a  month  or  two  of  dredging  in  before  the  cold 
weather  began.  In  an  ordinary  winter  we  could  have  been  working 
pretty  much  all  along;  but  whenever  you  are  trying  to  do  anything 
in  a  certain  time  you  always  have  extraordinary  conditions  to  wors 
under;  if  you  are  working  in  the  river  you  always  have  more  water 
than  usual;  and  here  we  had  more  ice.  As  to  the  details  of  those 
dredging  contracts  I  have  not  them  in  mind,  as  it  is  some  time  since 
they  were  closed ;  but  my  recollection  is  that  when  they  are  not  work- 
ing we  pay  less  rental  for  them  than  when  they  are  working.  Of 
course,  that  was  the  cnly  way  we  could  get  the  dredging  done — by 
taking  the  people  who  were  in  the  business,  getting  their  equipment, 
and  making  a  deal  with  them  to  do  the  work. 

Senator  vardaman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Do  you  pay  the 
usual  price  for  that  work? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  we  do.  We  made  the  best  trade  that  we 
could  on  it:  and  the  matter  was  taken  up  at  the  sam?.  time  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Fleet  Corporation.  We  had  our  best  men 
working  on  it.  Mr.  Muhlfeld  gave  it  his  personal  attention.  Our  Mr. 
McConnell  helped  on  it;  and  I  think  we  found  a  very  good  set  of 
men  in  Philadelphia  to  deal  with:  that  was  the  impression  I  gath- 
ered of  them — particularly  Mr.  Haywood,  who  has  quite  a  bit  to 
do  with  it:  I  thought  he  seemed  most  interested  to  help  out  here 
and  showed  the  most  patriotic  kind  of  spirit. 

Senator  Harding.  Let  us  take  a  specific  pile-driving  contract — for 
instance,  one  of  the  concrete  pile-driving  contracts. 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  only  have  one. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  let  us  take  that  one.  Do  you  pay  them  a 
rental  on  their  pile  drivers? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  but  not  so  much  per  month.  We  made  up 
a  list  of  the  equipment  for  that;  we  specified  the  equipment  they 
thought  was  necessary  to  get  the  work  done  in  the  time  in  whicn 
we  wanted  it  done — the  time  in  which  it  had  to  he  done.  We  agreed 
with  them  that  this  work  ought  to  take  about  so  long  to  do,  and 
that  we  would  pay  them  a  rental  for  that  equipment,  based  on 
that  estimated  time,  and  based  on  the  value  of  the  enuipment.  The 
current  rate  for  that,  according  to  my  recollection,  is  5  per  cent  a 
month  on  the  value  of  that  kind  of  equipment.  If  we  figured  that  we 
were  going  to  be  on  that  work  four  months,  we  would  pay  them  20 
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per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  equipment  as  a  rental ;  but  we  did  not 
pay  them  any  more  if  they  were  on  that  work  six  months,  or  eight 
months.  They  get  so  much  for  that  job  and  that  equipment,  as 
specified.  Now,  they  have  an  incentive  to  get  through  that  work 
quickly,  because  then  they  can  put  that  equipment  to  work  somewhere 
else,  and  then  they  can  get  the  same  rental  tor  it  there. 

Senator  Harding.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is,  that  you  pay  them 
rental  for  their  equipment? 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  might  say  a  fixed  amount,  based  on  the  job; 
a  rental,  but  not  a  monthly  rental. 

Senator  Harding.  And  you  estimated  it  as  a  20  per  cent  rental  on 
the  value  of  the  equipment  for  four  months'  service;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  What  does  the  pile  driver  get  for  his  services 
there  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  gets,  in  addition  to  that  rental,  a  fixed  fee;  a 
fixed  amount  of  money,  which  in  that  particular  contract,  as  I  remem- 
ber it — and  I  think  all  the  pile-driving  contracts  were  the  same,  with 
possibly  one  exception — was  5  per  cent  on  what  was  agreed  by  them, 
and  by  us,  and  by  the  Fleet  Corporation's  representatives,  was  a  rea- 
sonable estimate  of  the  cost  of  that  work.  For  instance,  if  his  work 
would  amount  to  $600,000,  he  would  have  had  a  fee  of  $30,000,  whether 
the  work  cost  $600,000,  or  $700,000,  or  $1,000,000;  so  that  he  got  a 
fixed  fee  for  his  work  and  a  fixed  rental  for  his  equipment;  those  two 
things  were  added  together,  and  that  is  the  contract  price  which  was 
paid.  Whether  the  work  cost  more,  or  the  time  was  longer  than 
estimated,  he  got  no  more  either  for  his  fee  or  as  rental  of  his  equip- 
ment. 

That  was  also  the  same  form  of  contract  that  we  have  with  the 
Government,  with  regard  to  the  provision  that  if  he  did  not  perform 
the  contract  properly,  we  retained  the  right  to  throw  him  off  the  job, 
just  as  in  all  our  contracts  for  performing  work,  the  people  for  whom 
we  are  working  have  the  right  to  throw  us  off  the  job.  So  that  we 
kept  the  situation  entirely  under  our  control,  so  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  speed,  and  so  that  if  these  people  did  not  do  as  we  thought 
they  should  we  could  throw  them  off  the  job. 

Senator  Harding.  Would  you  think  that  20  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  a  machine  of  that  kind  would  be  only  a  fair  compensation  for  that 
use  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Rorinson.  My  understanding  is  that  that  is  the  usual  and 
proper  compensation  for  that  kind  of  equipment.  We  considered 
that  very  carefully  before  we  made  that,  contract. 

Senator  Harding.  Then,  if  a  pile  driver  were  in  constant  use  for 
two  years,  it  would  pay  for  itself? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  if  you  were  going  to  have  a  two-years'  job 
of  that  kind,  it  would  pay  you  to  buy  your  equipment  and  then  sell 
it  when  the  work  was  finished.  But  here  was  a  job  that  it  was 
figured  would  take  four  months  to  complete.  And  we  also  wanted 
equipment  that  we  could  get  quickly  and  put  on  the  job  quickly;  and 
I  think  you  will  find,  if  you  look  into  the  matter,  that  that  is  the 
usual  form  of  rental  contract  in  these  cases. 

The  Chairman.  In  most  instances,  this  rental  form  of  agreement 
would  not  be  a  very  advantageous  thing  to  the  contractor  doing  the 
work,  would  it? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  On  account  of  the  fact  that  it  might 
take  longer  than  was  estimated  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  happened  in  this  case.  That  is 
the  reason  that  we  made  the  contract  in  that  form;  there  is  no  incen- 
tive in  that  contract  for  them  to  "  soldier  "  on  the  job  for  six  months 
or  a  vear. 

Senator  Vardaman.  A  Senator  told  me  this  morning  that  he  had 
heard  of  some  man  who  rented  a  dredging  machine — I  think  it  was 
from  somebody  in  Delaware — for  which  he  paid  $400  a  month;  and 
the  man  took  it  to  Philadelphia  and  sublet  it  to  your  company,  or  to 
somebody  working  under  you,  for  $900  a  month.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  anything  in  that  story,  but  I  am  going  to  look 
further  into  it.     Have  you  any  contract  like  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  hope  not.  I  could  not  say  off-hand  that  that  is 
not  true;  but  we  certainly  did  not  think  we  made  any  contract  like 
that.  It  is  quite  possible  that  that  might  be  true.  But  all  our  con- 
tracts, Senator  Vardaman,  are  a  matter  of  record;  I  rather  think 
they  have  a  copy  of  every  one  of  them  down  here  in  the  office  of  the 
Fleet  Corporation.  We  tried  to  protect  the  Government  in  those 
matters  to  the  fullest  extent  that  we  could.  I  will  not  say  that  there 
is  not  any  such  contract,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  do  not  know  either;  but  the  witness's  name 
will  be  sent  to  me,  and  I  am  going  to  have  him  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  will  be  glad  to  get  the  facts  in  the  case,  if  that  is 
true. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  am  sure  vou  would:  and  that  is. all  I  want  to 
do,  to  bring  the  whole  thing  out  before  the  public  and  let  them  know 
just  what  their  agents  are  doing. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  hope  it  will  be  brought  out,  because  you  are  no 
more  anxious  to  bring  out  the  facts.  Senator,  than  I  am,  or  the  men 
associated  with  me  are.  We  have  not  done  anything  to  be  ashamed 
of — done  a  thing  consciously,  that  we  are  ashamed  of 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  May  that  not  be  because  you  have 
become  so  callous?     [La lighter.  1 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  think  so.  Senator.  Our  hide  is  getting  a 
little  thick  in  spots,  however. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Robinson,  take  this  pile-driving  contract.  As 
I  understand,  you  have  agreed,  in  substance,  to  pjiy  a  certain  rental 
for  the  machinery? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  you  pay  somebody  a  certain  percentage? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  net  a  percentage:  no;  but  a  fee. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  a  fee? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes:  a  fee  arrived  at  by  figuring  a  percentage  oi 
the  estimated  cost. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  say  you  pay  him  $25,000 

Mr.  Robinson  (interposing).  It  is  $25,000  or  $30,000:  somewhere 
along  there. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  what  do  you  pay  him  that  for?  The  Gov- 
ernment, as  I  understand,  furnishes  all  the  labor  and  furnishes  all 
(he  material  and  everything.    Now,  vd\wt  do  \ow  v?^Y  Vviiti  th&t  f°r? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  We  pay  him  that  for  his  experience;  for  his  or- 
ganization; for  his  superintendence;  for  his  foremen  and  men  of 
that  kind  that  he  knows  about  and  brings  on  the  job.  just  as  the 
Government  is  paying  us  for  ability  to  organize  the  job  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  pay  the  foremen  that  he  brings  on  and 
you  pay  the  superintendent  that  he  brings  on? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  but  he  knows  where  to  get  them. 

Senator  Jones.  And  that  is  what  vou  pay  him  the  $25,000  or 
$30,000  for,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Now,  is  he  carried  on  the  rolls  as  an  employee? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  contractor? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  superintendent  is;  I  think 
anybody  who  puts  all  of  his  time  is  carried  on  the  pay  roll. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  superintendents? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Jones.  The  contractor  is  not  required  to  put  all  of  his 
time  in  on  the  work,  is  he? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  And  for  that,  and  for  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
in  putting  that  force  together,  he  gets  that  $25,000  or  $30,000,  or 
whatever  it  is? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  it  exactly.  Now,  among  other  things  that 
are  necessary  to  get  this  work  done  are 

Senator  Johnson  (interposing).  Before  you  leave  that  subject, 
if  you  please,  Mr.  Robinson,  we  will  dispose  of  it  if  you  will  per- 
mit me. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Let  us  make  perfectly  clear  now  what  the  sub- 
contractor does  and  what  you  do.  And  if  I  recapitulate  in  any  par- 
ticular inaccurately  I  ask  that  you  will  correct  me,  because  my  design 
and  purpose  is  solely  to  repeat  with  absolute  exactness: 

First,  the  Government  has  entered  into  this  contract  with  you,  in 
which  you  receive  the  stipulated  sum  because  of  your  experience, 
because  of  your  organization,  because  of  your  supervision,  and  the 
like;  that  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  but  none  of  that  is  based  on  the  work  at  the 
yard.  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  understand;  you  enter  into  contracts  with  sub- 
contractors? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  you  pay  those  subcontractors  for  their 
experience,  their  supervision,  their  organization,  and  the  like,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  on  their  particular  part  of  the  work. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  you  pay  them  for  that  supervision,  organi- 
zation, and  the  like,  5  per  cent,  the  fixed  fee  that  you  have  suggested? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Based  on  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  your  specific  contracts  made  thus  with  your 
subcontractors  you  agree,  do  you  not,  to  rent  from  them  their  equip- 
ment first? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  which  is  specified  and  listed. 
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Senator  Johnson.  You  agree  to  pay  for  their  organization,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  1  will  say 

Senator  Johnson  (interposing).  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  fee 
now;  but  I  am  shaking  of  paying  the  salaries  and  the  like  for  that 
organization? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  agree  to  pay  for  all  the  employees  of  the 
subcontractor  as  well,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  furnish  most  of  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  coming  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  as 
it  were — that  is,  the  first  contract — the  Government  stipulates  and 
provides  for  paying  for  your  experience,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  you  stipulate  and  provide  then  for  paying 
for  the  experience  of  those  to  whom  you  let  your  subcontracts?  Do 
you  have  any  equipment? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  we  have  no  equipment. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  Stone  &  Webster  any  equipment  at  all? 

Mr.  Robinson.   None  whatever. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  for  all  of  the  equipment  furnished  by  your 
subcontractors  a  specified  rental  is  provided  for? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  And,  if  I  may  interrupt  you,  a  great  deal  of 
equipment  has  been  bought  for  the  job  which  will  be  sold  at  the  end 
of  the  job. 

Senator  Johnson.  All  bought  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Robinson.  All  bought  at  the  Government  expense. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  your  subcontracts  do  you  provide  for  the 
organization,  for  the  engineering  skill,  for  every  practical  or  tech- 
nical knowledge  in  relation  to  the  particular  subcontract? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  understand  that  ques- 
tion. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  mean,  in  your  subcontracts,  do  you  not  stipu- 
late to  pay  for  the  organization  of  the  subcontractor,  his  experience, 
his  practical  skill,  the  engineering  skill  of  his  organization,  and  the 
like? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  not  the  exact  terms  of  the  contract  in  mind, 
Senntor,  but  in  general  we  pay  for  every  man  who  is  on  the  job 
continuouslv. 

Senator  Johnson.   Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  contractor  himself,  of  course,  furnishes  super- 
vision; he  has  the  expenses  of  his  home  organization  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Senator  Vakdaman.  Does  the  Government  pay  for  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  that  comes  out  of  the  contractor's  fee,  Sen- 
ator: all  of  those  expenses  away  from  the  yard  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  you  are  paying,  are  you  not,  for  the  engi- 
neering and  the  drafting  departments  of  every  single  contractor  to 
whom  vou  let  a  contract? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  do  not  know  just  how  the  contract  is  worded, 
but  in  our  own 

Senator  Johnson  (interposing).  Well,  in  order  that  I  may  be  en- 
tirelv  fair  with  vou  I  will  sav  that  I  ai\\  looking  at  one  of  the  forms 
of  subcontracts  here  now. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  I  would  like  to  have  one  before  me  also,  if 
I  could. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes;  that  is  why  I  suggested  that  to  you  in 
order  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
one.  [A  printed  copy  of  part  6  of  these  hearings  was  handed  to 
Mr.  Robinson.] 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  glancing  now  at  a  contract  of  the  Ameri- 
can International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  with  the  Bates  &  Rogers 
Construction  Co.    Do  you  recall  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  They  have  a  lot  of  railroad  work;  they  are 
capable  people. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  observe,  among  other  things,  that  the  cost  of 
work  was  to  include — I  am  glancing  at  the  third  subdivision  of  the 
contract,  printed  on  page  1606  of  the  record  of  these  hearings — the 
cost  of  all  material,  machinery,  and  labor  entering  into  the  work. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Article  3? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes.  It  was  to  include  also  "(6)  The  cost  of 
email  tools  and  construction  equipment,  except  that  to  be  furnished 
by  us  as  above  specified."    What  would  you  say  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  material  that  is 
used  upon  the  job. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  contract  next  provides  that  the  cost  shall 
include  "(c)  The  cost,  at  salary  rates,  of  men  in  the  engineering  and 
drafting  departments  in  our  Chicago  office." 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  means  when  they  are  working  on  anjthing 
in  connection  with  this.  In  this  particular  contract  I  do  not  think 
there  were  anv. 

Senator  Johnson  (reading)  : 

Or  in  the  field,  in  connection  with  any  engineering,  designing,  and  inspection 
work  which  wc  may  he  called  on  to  do  in  connection  with  this  work  for  the 
time  actually  engaged  on  the  work. 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  straight  salary  pay-roll  rates. 
Senator  Johnson  (reading) : 

(d)  The  cost  of  a  works  office,  including  the  salaries  of  a  superintendent 
of  construction,  an  accountant,  and  such  assistants  as  they  may  require;  the 
cost  of  all  field  engineering  and  inspection  required ;  and  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  a  works  ofiice. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  work  on  the  ground,  of  course; 
the  office  on  the  ground. 

Senator  Johnson  (reading) : 

(e)  The  cost  of  insurance  ami  any  expense  Incurred  In  connection  with 
any  accident  or  damage  to  person  or  property. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 
Senator  Johnson  (reading) : 

(/)  Any  traveling  expenses  or  expenses  of  similar  character  and  "other 
like  expenditures"  which  we  may  make,  except  for  items  specified  in  section  J.. 
"All,  however,  suhject  to  the  approval  of  the  duly  authorized  representatives! 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,"  as  fur- 
nished at  our  own  expense. 

(g)   Freight   charges  and   loading  and   unloading  expenses  paid   hy   us   for 
or  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  construction  machinery  and  equip- 
ment furnished  hy  us  t?>  and  from  the  place  of  the  works,  provided  that  the 
charges  for  transportation  of  such  construction  \\\v\cV\\wcy^  wxu\  s^\\rc&fe\\\.  w«t 
distances  in  excess  of  1,'JOO  miles  shall  require  yowr  sy>ee\v\\  fc.wc*>N\>\. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  that  is  a  sample,  I  take  it,  of  the  con- 
tracts that  were  entered  into  by  you — the  subcontracts? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  and  it  is  very  similar  to  the  contracts  under 
which  we  do  our  work — Stone  &  Webster. 

Senator  Johnson.  So  that  there  are,  then,  at  least  two  steps  in  the 
contractual  relations  of  those  who  are  doing  the  work  at  Hog  Island, 
the  first  step  being  that  whereby  you  are  to  provide  the  organization, 
the  engineering  skill,  and  the  like,  and  for  which  you  are  to  receive 
the  stipulated  price;  the  second  step  being  where  the  subcontractor 
furnishes  to  you  the  engineering  skill  and  the  organization  and  the 
like,  for  which  they  receive  a  stipulated  sum 4 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  we  ask  him — whenever  he  is  called  on  to  do  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Senate r  Johnson,  will  you  permit  me  to  ask  Mr. 
Robinson  a  question  at  this  point? 

Senator  Johnson.  Certainly:  you  may  go  ahead. 

Senator  Jones.  This  stipulated  sum,  which  is  paid  to  the  con- 
tractor, and  which  might  be  termed  his  "experience  fee,"  does  not 
come  out  of  your  "experience  fee,?'  but  is  paid  by  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  paid  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation; 
that  is  right. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  wanted  to  settle  the  matter  of  the  subcontracts, 
because  we  were  on  that  subject  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  you  may  now  go  on  with  your  statement, 
if  you  so  desire. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  all  perfectly  plain.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection  the  question  naturally  arises, 
why  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  did  not 
do  this  work  itself,  without  letting  subcontracts. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Because,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  felt  that  that  was  the 
only  way  in  which  we  could  get  this  work  done  on  time.  And  it  is 
quite  the  customary  thing  to  do,  on  ordinary  commercial  work,  to 
sublet  certain  portions  of  the  work  to  people  who  have  had  particu- 
lar experience  and  reputation  and  organization  for  doing  work  in 
that  particular  line. 

Senator  Vardaman.  When  you  made  the  first  contract  with  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  was  that  fee  to  these  subcontractors 
contemplated? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why.  yes:  I  should  say  so:  because  yen  would  never 
get  any  work  of  this  kind  done  with  any  one  organization  in  this 
country,  Senator:  you  have  got  to  call  in  all  the  help  you  can  get. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  thought  thev  were  to  compensate  you  for 
vour  services,  and  vour  ability  to  mobilize  all  of  those  skilled  work- 
men;  that  that  was  what  the  Government  was  to  pay  you  for. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman  (continuing).  That  that  was  where  your  pay 
came  in.  the  six  or  seven  million  dollars  that  you  were  to  be  paid? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Part  of  that  knowledge  that  we  are  paid  for  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  right  kind  of  contractors  to  find  to  do  this  work; 
that  knowledge  that  we  have  acquired  from  our  experience  with 
them,  from  our  experience  in  running  up  against  them  in  competi- 
tion, and  matters  of  that  kind. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  select  the  subcontractors? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  did,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Shipping 
Board.  We  picked  out  the  contractors  that  we  thought  were  reliable 
and  would  perform  their  contracts. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  not  make  a  mistake  there?  I  thought 
you  simply  called  for  bids. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  no;  we  just  called  for  this  man,  and  that  man, 
who  we  knew  were  reliable  and  who  we  knew  from  experience  would 
be  able  to  perform  the  work  and  would  be  interested  in  the  work  and 
whom  we  could  control. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  is  it  the  fact  that  all  of  these  subcontracts 
had  been  let  by  you  of  your  own  motion  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Subject  to  approval  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

Senator  Johnson.  Of  course,  it  was  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Shipping  Board. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  after  consultation  with  them,  before  the  con- 
tracts were  made.  The  form  of  contract  was  taken  up  with  them 
and  discussed,  as  to  what  we  proposed  to  do  and  how  we  proposed 
to  do  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Granted;  but  you  selected  the  particular  indi- 
vidual to  whom  the  subcontract  should  b3  let? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  those  subcontracts  then  were  let  by  you  to 
those  whom  you  had  selected,  subject  to  the  approval,  of  course,  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Has  that  been  the  course  that  has  been  pursued 
with  all  the  subcontracts? 

Mr.  Robinson.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  would  say  so;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  in  the  past  had  business  transactions 
and  dealings  with  these  subcontractors? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  say  yes;  with  two:  With  Nawn,  of  Boston, 
who  did  a  lot  of  work  for  us  at  one  time,  or  rather  worked  under 
us  at  one  time,  when  we  were  building  additions  to  three  power  sta- 
tions of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway.  He  did  all  of  the  founda- 
tion work  and  piling  work  there,  under  a  subcontract  with  us.  which 
was  lot  with  the  approval  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway,  who  were 
our  clients,  and  he  did  it  very  well. 

The  other  was  Jarrett  &  Chambers.  Mr.  Jarrett,  at  the  time  I  first 
knew  of  him.  was  with  the  Foundation  Co.  of  New  York;  and  they 
worked  in  connection  with  us  on  a  difficult  piece  of  river  work,  out 
in  Montana. 

Outside  of  those  two  subcontractors,  I  would  not  say  offhand  that 
we  had  had  dealings  with  any  of  them.  There  is  the  Kellogg  Co., 
who  are  doing  work  in  connection  with  piping;  we  have  let  piping 
contracts  to  them  for  years.  We  have  not  been  associated  with 
them  in  any  way,  however,  as  to  participating  in  their  earnings. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  was  not  asking  about  that,  at  all.  What  I  was 
asking  was  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  your  relations 
with  the  subcontractors  in  the  past  had  been  sufficient  to  enable  you 
to  determine  their  reliability,  efficiency,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Rorinson.  That  was  the  reason  why  we  selected  them — what 
we  could  find  out  about  them  and  what  we  did  know. 
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Senator  Johnson.  I  will  ask  you  again,  is  that  the  mode  in  which 
all  the  subcontracts  were  Jet? 

Mr.  Robinson.  So  far  as  I  know;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  With  only  three  of  them  that  you  can  recall 
have  you  had  any  specific  dealings  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  the  others  we  knew  about,  and  knew  people 
who  had  had  dealings  with  them.  For  instance,  Bates  &  Rogers, 
in  this  engaged  railroad  work,  had  one  of  the  cantonments;  and  they 
were  one  of  the  concerns  that  pushed  us  the  hardest  in  connection 
with  that  cantonment  work;  and  that  is  the  way  we  got  acquainted 
with  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  on  any  occasion,  in  making  subcon- 
tracts, let  them  by  bids? 

Mr.  Robinfon.  There  was  no  time  for  doing  that;  there  was  no 
time  for  getting  up  plans  or  getting  up  specifications,  so  that  any- 
body could  bid  intelligently  on  the  work. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  there  any  occasion  when  you  called  for 
bids  for  any  of  the  subcontracts? 

Mr.  Robinson.  On  purchase  contracts;  yes;  for  materials  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  as  a  general  thing,  or 
to  answer  your  question,  Yes,  because  it  might  be  interpreted  in  a 
broader  way  than  you  intend  it ;  it  depends  on  what  your  definition 
of  a  subcontract  is. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  I  mean  is,  did  you  let  your  subcontracts 
without  calling  for  bids  at  all,  you  yourselves  selecting  the  sub- 
contractors? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  you  did,  when  you  desired  material,  call 
for  bids;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  wo  tried  to  get  at  least  three  bids  on  it  before 
any  purchase  was  made.  Of  course,  the  major  items,  like  boilers 
and  turbines,  and  things  of  that  sort,  were  practically  handled  by 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  purchasing  department,  here  in 
Washington. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  for  the  materials,  you  sought  to  get  bids, 
did  you  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  In  fact,  I  think  our  instructions  were  to  have 
at  least  three  bids  where  it  was  possible  to  get  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  say  there  was  no  time  to  bid  intelligently 
upon  the  subcontracts? 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  was  no  time  to  jret  detailed  plans  and  specifi- 
cations upon  which  a  man  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  work, 
on  anything  but  this  form  of  contract — that  is,  the  fee  basis.  Because 
that  work  was  some  of  the  first  work  to  start — in  fact,  before  we  had 
fho  design  completed,  we  had  all  the  different  contractors  in;  we 
made  up  the  roughest  kind  of  estimate  of  what  that  work  was  going 
to  cost,  and  got  them  to  start  their  equipment  to  work  just  as  soon  as 
possible.  One  of  he  first  things  we  did  was  to  get  those  contracts 
under  way. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  long  were  you  on  the  work    at  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Robinson.   At  I  log  Island?    * 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  can  not  say.    I  spent  most  of  mv  time  in  Phila- 
delphia  where  the  general  offices  \\uve  W*xv. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Yes.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  your  specific 
office  is  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  We  had  to  locate  everything  there  in  the 
beginning,  because  transportation  facilities  were  such  that  we  did 
not  want  anything  down  there  at  Hog  Island  that  it  was  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  put  there. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  often  did  you  go  to  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  as  near  as  you  can  tell?  Was  it  once  a 
week? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  should  say  yes,  about  once  a  week;  perhaps  not 
as  often;  because  in  the  early  stages  it  was  a  matter  of  getting  the 
organization  and  getting  the  plans. 

Senator  Johnson.  Would  you  say  that  at  that  time  you  had  been 
there  as  much  as  once  in  two  weeks  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  I  should  say  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  would  be  substantially  your  approxima- 
tion, would  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  not  attempted  to  keep  any  record  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  know,  but  I  want  to  ascertain  the  intimate 
knowledge  that  you  have,  concerning  which  you  have  testified,  as  to 
Hog  Island. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  I  should  say  at  least  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  you  say  "at  least  that,"  I  want  your  best 
approximation  of  the  number  of  times,  or  how  often,  you  went  to 
Hog  Island,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  not  attempted  to  keep  any  record  of  it  at 
all.  I  should  say  at  least  as  often  as  once  in  two  weeks,  if  not 
oftener.  I  went  down  there  whenever  I  considered  that  it  was 
necessary  to  go  down. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  long  did  you  stay  down  to  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Sometimes  all  day;  sometimes  a  matter  of  a  few 
hours. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  sometimes  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  get  down  there  to 
stay  only  a  few  minutes  when  I  went. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  when  you  went  down  there,  did  you  go 
for  a  specific  purpose,  to  see  a  specific  individual? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  I  went  for  a  specific  purpose;  I  went  to  go 
over  matters  with  people  who  wanted  to  go  over  the  things  with  me. 
Of  course  I  have  not  been  in  particularly  close  connection  with  a 
lot  of  the  detail  of  this  work,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  be. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  that  was  what  I  thought;  but  I  was  not 
sure  that  that  was  a  fact. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  but  X  am  close  enough  to  it,  I  think,  to  justify 
me  in  making  any  statement  that  I  have  made. 

Senaor  Johnson.  Well,  there  was  no  question  about  that.  There 
are  a  couple  of  gentlemen  named  Harris  in  your  employment,  are 
there  not  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  them? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Only  as  I  became  acquainted  with  them  since  they 
came  on  the  job.    Some  of  my  people  have  known  them  i«t  ^  ^wA 
many  years. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  employ  them? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  Mr.  Goodenough  employed  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  was  their  occupation  prior  to  their  em- 
ployment by  you  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  were  in  the  second-hand 
machinery  business.  I  think  we  have  had  dealings  with  them  in  the 
past  in  connectu  11  with  construction  machinery  on  jobs  in  the  West. 

Senator  Johnson.  One  of  them,  I  observe,  has  a  salary  of  $1,000 
a  month. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  was  his  salary  before  he  entered  your 
employ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  not  any  idea.  He  was  in  business  for  him- 
self, and  it  was  not  a  matter  of  salary  with  him. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  selected  liim? 

Mr.  Robinson.  1  can  not  say. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  individual  employed  him? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Goodenough  hired  him.  Whether  he  came  on 
of  his  own  free  will  or  whether  Mr.  Goodenough  asked  him  to  come 
on,  I  do  not  know.     I  can  ask  Mr.  Goodenough  about  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  reason  I  have  been  asking  you  these  ques- 
tions is  that  you  have  been  testifying  about  this  organization  and 
this  ability,  experience,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  (continuing).  And  here  is  a  gentleman  who  has 
been  receiving  $1,000  a  month  salary  as  a  works  manager. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  if  you  know  nothing  about  that,  I  will  ac- 
cept that  as  conclusive. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  I  do  know  about  the  man  who  selected  him. 
I  have  not  selected  every  man  in  the  organization. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  personally,  did  you  know  anything  about 
Mr.  Harris  or  about  the  reason  for  his  selection? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  All  right.  If  you  personally  know  about  it, 
state  the  fact. 

Mr.  Robinson.  My  understanding  is  that  that  is  a  man  who  has 
been  experienced  in  that  lino  of  business.  There  are  two  of  those 
men.  Thev  were  in  the  machinerv  business:  thev  had  done  well  in 
that  business.  As  I  understand  it,  they  wanted  to  serve;  they  wanted 
to  come  into  this  organization. 

Senator  Johnson.  Possibly  you  did  not  understand  my  question. 
I  say,  personally,  did  you  know  about  their  selection  or  about  the 
men  themselves?  You  say  you  have  an  understanding  of  those,  and 
so  I  ask  you  to  state  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  mean  that  Mr.  Goodenough  and  Mr.  Muhlfeld 
both  know  them  personally,  and  they  told  me  about  them. 

Sonator  Johnson.  After  thev  were  selected? 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  o^e  cace.  T  think,  before  selection. 

Senator  Johnson.  Which  was  the  one  that  they  told  you  about 
before  his  selection? 

^  Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  it  was  Birney  Harris:  that  is  my  impres- 
sion. 
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Senator  Johnson.  That  is  B.  W.  Harris,  assistant  to  the  works 
manager? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  you  not  brought  into  constant  contact  with 
such  an  important  official  as  the  assistant  to  the  works  manager,  em- 
ployed at  $1,000  a  month? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Very  little.  I  have  seen  him  a  good  many  times, 
and  met  him  a  good  many  times. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  Leo  B.  Harris,  in  charge  of  con- 
struction, at  $625  a  month? 

Mr.  Robinson.  1  have  seen  him  a  good  many  times. 

Senator  Johnson.  AVhat  was  his  business  before  he  entered  your 
employ  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  they  were  both  in  the  same  business. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  say  you  "think  they  were  both  in  the  same 
business"? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  did  not  know  personally? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  did  not  know  personally. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  facts  as  to  that',  we 
would  have  to  get  Mr.  Goodenough  on  the  stand,  would  we? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  or  Mr.  Muhlfeld. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  it  happens  that  those  two  men  are  among 
those  whose  previous  salaries  are  not  stated  in  the  list  of  overhead 
employees  furnished  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  because  they  were  in  business  for  them- 
selves, and  had  no  salaries;  and  I  think  they  would  not  care  to  dis- 
close what  their  earnings  were. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  business  were  they  in  before  they  entered 
your  employ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Thev  were  in  the  second-hand  machinery  and  con- 
struction machinery  business,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Where  did  they  live? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  at  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Chairman.  The  list  on  page  250  of  the  record  shows  that 
they  were  members  of  the  firm  known  as  the  Manufacturers  Supply 
Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  and  our  people  got  to  know  them  at  the  time 
we  were  doing  business  in  Minneapolis.  We  were  building  a  power 
station  in  Minneapolis,  and  doing  work  at  Taylors  Falls;  and  we 
were  operating  in  Minneapolis  for  some  years;  and  it  >vas  in  con- 
nection with  those  projects  that  our  people  got  to  know  them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  you  have  any  business  relation  with  those 
people  in  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  that  1  know  of. 

Senator  Johnson.  There  is  a  gentleman  in  your  office  named  Gil- 
lette.    Do  von  recall  him? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  is  his  particular  occupation? 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  placing  of  the  steel  orders 
with  the  fabricating  mills. 

Senator  Johnson.  He  is  described  in  the  list,  in  the  record  of  these 
hearings,  as  ''Manager  of  hull  construction."  Would  that  be  a  cor- 
rect designation  ? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  where  he  came  from? 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  came  from  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  vou  know  what  his  business  was? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  he  was  with  one  of  the  fabricating  com- 
panies in  Minneapolis.  His  father  and  the  whole  family  have  been 
in  that  line  of  business  for  a  great  many  years. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  what  his  salary  was  before  com- 
ing to  your  employ? 

Mr.  Kobinson.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  fixed  his  salary  up  $1,250  per  month? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  it  was  fixed  by* Mr.  Goodenough. 

Senator  Johnson.  Does  Mr.  Goodenough  fix  the  salaries  or  do  you? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Goodenough  does,  with  my  approval.  He  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  me;  and  he  has  authority,  in  certain  direc- 
tions, to  make  certain  arrangements  with  certain  of  the  men. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  now  who  fixed  Mr.  Gillette's 
salarv? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  can  not  say,  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  have  a  recollection  of  Goodenough's  fix- 
ing Mr.  Gillette's  salary? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  ;  but  I  think  Mr.  Goodenough  discussed  it  with 
me. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  know  anything  about  him  before  he 
came  to  your  employment? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No.  I  knew  about  what  he  had  been  doing  and 
that  he  was  very  competent. 

Senator  Johnson.  Ycu  say  that  you  knew  about  what  he  had  been 
doing.     What  had  he  done  before  he  came  there? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  knew  he  and  his  father  had  been  in  this  line  of 
business,  and  he  had  worked  in  the  shops  from  his  early  days. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  knew  that,  did  you? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  did  not  know  it  of  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
except  that  it  was  told  me  by  men  whom  I  trusted. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Does  that  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member,  or 
his  father  was  a  member,  do  any  work  with  this  company  with  which 
you  are  connected  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  can  not  say,  offhand,  whether  it  does  or  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  fix  the  salaries  of  the  two  Harrises? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No. 

Senatrr  Johnson.  Who  did? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  Mr.  Goodenough  did. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  many  of  these  salaries  did  Mr.  Good- 
enough  fix  and  how  many  did  you  fix? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  could  not  say.  In  the  case  of  ths  Harrisss,  I 
was  consulted.    Of  course,  we  have  taken  on  a  lot  of  men  there. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  Mr.  Goodenough  fix  his  own  salary? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir;  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  fix  Mr.  Goodenough 's  salary? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  fix  it  in  consultation  with  anybody 

else  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  did  not  do  it  in  consultation — I  mean  the  salary 
for  the  position  of  general  manager  was  fixed  in  consultation  and 
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with  the  approval  of  the  officers  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion— with  Admiral  Capps's  approval. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  anybody  else,  anybody  in  your  particular 
establishment,  consulted  when  you  fixed  that  salary? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  talked  it  over  with  some  of  our  people;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  talked  it  over  with  Mr.  Muhlfeld. 

Senator  Johnson.  With  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  and  Mr.  Muhlfeld  alone  fixed  the  salary, 
then,  of  Mr.  Goodenough.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Robinson.  With  the  approval  of  the  Fleet  Corporation;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  you  say  "with  the  approval  of  the  Fleet 
Corporation,"  concerning  the  salaries  in  general,  you  mean  that  the 
Fleet  Corporation  accepted  your  salary  roll,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  mean  in  that  particular  case  that  we  discussed 
beforehand  with  Admiral  Capps  what  we  thought  was  a  proper 
salary  for  the  general  manager  of  this  project. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  Admiral  Capps  say  that  he  thought  a 
proper  salary  for  Mr.  Goodenough  was  $25,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  said  he  thought  $25,000  a  proper  salary  for  the 
general  manager. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  tell  Admiral  Capps  that  up  to  that 
time  you  had  been  paying  him  $12,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  think  we  did,  because  I  do  not  remember 
discussing  with  Admiral  Capps  the  question  of  putting  Mr.  Good- 
enough  in  that  position,  particularly.  We  were  trying  to  fix  the 
salary  range  of  the  different  positirns  without  any  application  to 
particular  individuals. 

Senator  Johnson.  Let  me  get  this  straight.  Did  you  discuss  with 
Admiral  Capps  or  not  Mr.  Goodenough's  salary  of  $25,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  you  mean  by  that  did  I  discuss  the  question  with 
Admiral  Capps  of  putting  Mr.  Goodenough  into  the  position  and 
paying  him  $25,000  a  year,  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  remember  that  I 
did.  I  did  discuss  with  him  the  question  of  what  the  position  was 
worth  and  what  salary  he  thought  we  would  be  justified  in  paying. 
And  then,  you  understand,  that  after  all  of  these  salaries  were  fixed 
the  Government  did  not  pay  them  for  a  month  or  two,  until  we  had 
submitted  the  entire  salary  list  first  to  Admiral  Bowles,  and  then  to 
Admiral  Capps,  and  it  had  received  the  approval  of  both  of  them; 
and  then  subsequently,  where  there  were  some  additions  made  to  the 
list,  it  was  resubmitted  in  Januarv. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  realize  that.  I  am  not  at  any.  time  insisting 
that  you  did  not  have  the  approval  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion.    I  want  vou  to  understand  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  see. 

Senator  Johnson  (continuing).  Because  I  am  by  no  means  insist- 
ing upon  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  see. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  with  Admiral  Capps  Mr.  Goodenough 
himself  was  not  mentimed,  was  he? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  not  say  he  was  or  he  was  not.  I  think  it 
more  than  likely  that  he  was,  because  he  was  in  Washington  with  us, 
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and  I  think  he  met  Admiral  Capps  down  here.    I  think  it  more  than 
likely  that  he  was,  but  I  would  not  say  yes  or  no  to  that  proposition. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  firsj  spoke  to  you  with  reference  to  any 
contract  at  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Senator? 

Senator  Johnson.  I  mean  who  approached  you  in  reference  to 
going  into  this  business  transaction  at  all? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  Mr.  Baldwin  approached  me  in  New  York. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  gentlleman  who  sits  behind  you  there 
[indicating]  ( 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  where  were  you  at  the  time  the  first  sug- 
gestion was  made  to  you? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  was  in  New  York  City  at  the  time. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  was  the  suggestion  that  was  first  made  to 
you  in  regard  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  \l\\  Baldwin,  as  I  recoiled-,  said  that  they  had  been 
figuring  on  a  matter  of  fabricated  beats  and  had  been  working  on  it 
for  some  time  and  discussing  the  matter  with  Gen.  Goethals,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  if  he  could  interest  me  in  the  proposition.  He  said 
that  he  would  like  to  have  me  associated  with  him. 

Senator  Johnson.  About  what  time  was  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  should  say  in  June.  I  do  not  remember  very 
definitely — the  early  part  of  June. 

Senator  Johnson.  So  far  as  vou  are  aware,  were  vou  the  first  one 
connected  with  Stone  &  Webster  who  was  spoken  to  in  reference  to 
the  transaction? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  presume,  of  course,  that  it  had  been  discussed 
with  Mr.  Stone,  who  was  president  of  the  American  International 
Corporation  and  also  my  partner. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Baldwin  had 
discussed  it  with  Mr.  Stone  at  the  time  he  spoke  to  }rou  about  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  can  not  say  at  first-hand  knowledge.  I  do  not 
have  any  doubt  that  he  had. 

Senator  Johnson.  At  the  time  vou  first  had  the  consultation  with 
Mr.  Baldwin  was  anything  said  about  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
by  them? 

Mr.  Robinson.   No;  nothing  whatever. 

Senator  Johnson.   Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.   Do  you  mean  to  me? 

Senator  Johnson.   Certainly. 

Mr.  Robinson.   No. 

Senator  Johnson.   Or  to  Stone  &  Webster? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No. 

Senator  Johnson.   Or  to  the  American  International? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No:  because  he  approached  me  as  an  individual, 
at  first. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  he  came  to  you 
and  asked  you  about  this  transaction  in  fabricated  ships,  that  noth- 
ing was  said  about  compensation? 

Mr.  Robinson.   Nothing  whatever. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  there,  on  any  occasion,  at  any  time,  any- 
thing  said  about  the  compensation  to  be  given  to  the  contractors? 
Mr.  Hobissox.  What  do  you  mevm  \yvj  "  V\\*.  q,q>w\\w^\,q>y*"  \ 
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Senator  Johnson.  Well,  to  you  and  to  the  American  International 
Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why,  of  course,  he  discussed  the  lines  along  which 
they  were  working  on  the  project,  but  not 

Senator  Johnson  (interposing).  Well,  surely  in  the  first  discus- 
sion  

Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  I  understood  you  to  mean,  did  he  discuss  what 
my  compensation  was. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  mean  your  personal  compensation? 

Mr.  Robinson.    Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  referring  not  to  your  personal  compen- 
sation in  any  questions  that  I  am  asking  but  to  the  compensation  that 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  American  International  Corporation,  or  Stone 
&  Webster.  Pardon  me  if  I  did  not  make  that  plain.  Did  he  not, 
in  the  first  conversation  that  you  had  with  him,  discuss  with  you  the 
compensation  that  was  to  be  paid  to  the  American  International 
Corporation? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  did.  He  just  discussed 
the  matter  in  a  very  general  way. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  recall  at  any  time  discussing  with  him, 
or  with  any  other  person,  the  compensation  that  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
American  International  Corporation  or  to  Stone  &  Webster? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  of  course,  you  have  brought  that  into  one 
question,  and  it  is  hard  to  answer  it  as  one  question. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  I  am  striving  to  be  perfectly  fair  in  these 
questions. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  know  you  are.  and  I  am  trying  to  answer  you. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  if  you  will  mention  each  time  that  you  do 
not  understand  I  will  stop,  so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make;  but  you 
ask  the*  question  as  to  the  compensation  to  the  American  Inter- 
national Corporation  and  Stone  &  Webster.  Of  course  Stone  & 
Webster  had  not  come  into  the  thing  at  that  time  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  was  the  first  time  that  anything  was  said 
about  the  compensation  that  wTas  to  be  paid  to  the  "agent,"  as  we 
will  call  it,  under  any  contract  that  you  might  have  with  the  Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  can  not  say,  but  it  was  comparatively  early  in  the 
negotiations. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  was  the  amount  of  compensation  that  it 
was  then  stated  that  you  were  going  to  get? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  they  were  talking  about  it  on  some  per- 
centage basis. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  do  you  know  the  percentage  that  was 
stated  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  were  various  and  sundry  amounts. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  it  was  first  stated  to  you,  I  am  asking 
what  was  the  percentage  that  was  mentioned? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  they  were  talking  about  doing  the  work 
on  a  10  per  cent  basis. 

Senator  Johnson.  On  a  10  per  cent  basis.  Do  you  know  whether, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  your  proposition  was  made  originally  on  a  10 
per  cent  basis? 
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Mr.  Bob  in  son.  I  do  not  believe  I  could  answer  that  offhand,  be- 
cause there  were  some  propositions  that  had  been  worked  over  and 
presented,  I  think,  before  I  came  into  it;  and  it  never  was  my  opinion 
that  any  such  basis  would  ever  be  gotten. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  were  those  propositions? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  you  said  that  there  were  other  propo- 
sitions. 

Mr.  Robin  son.  I  understood  there  were. 

Senator  Johnson.  Were  you  in  the  negotiations  at  all  at  the  first! 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  was  with  Mr.  Baldwin  after  we  made  an  arrange- 
ment to  go  into  it — not  any  definite  arrangement,  but  we  went  along, 
and  they  wanted  me  to  go  into  it,  and  I  put  some  personal  work  into 
it,  as  I  was  accustomed  to  do,  on  account  of  Mr.  Stone's  relations 
there. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  working  it  out,  did  you  state  the  com- 
pensation that  you  desired  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  different  amounts — the  thing  that  I  was 
looking  at  more  than  compensation  was  the  form  of  contract. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  asked,  in  working  this  out,  did  you  state  the 
amount  of  compensation  you  would  ask  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  there  were  different  amounts  stated,  but  I 
do  not  remember  what  they  were. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  started  with  10  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  that  was  the  original  proposition. 

Senator  Johnson.  Then  did  you  not  come  down? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  but  as  I  told  you  before,  personally  I  never 
thought  they  would  get  10  per  cent,  or  were  justified  in  getting  10 
per  cent;  there  was  not  any  expectation  of  getting  10  per  cent;  but  it 
was  just  to  start  the  negotiations. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Baldwin  that  you  did  not  think 
you  were  justified  in  asking  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  perhaps  I  did. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  there  must  have  been  some  discussion. 
You  said,  in  substance,  u  Mr.  Baldwin,  you  are  not  entitled  at  this 
time  to  10  per  cent.'"     Now.  what  did  Mr.  Baldwin  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  think  I  put  it  in  just  that  way. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  put  it  in  any  way  you  like. 

Mr.  Robinson.  1  have  not  a  distinct  recollection  of  all  the  stages 
of  the  negotiations.     That  was  a  good  while  ago. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  do  not  recall  any  state- 
ment that  he  made  at  that  time.  If  you  do  not,  I  will  pass  to  another 
subject. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  recall  anv  statement  that  he  made. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  recall  anything  that  passed  finally  con- 
cerning the  compensation  that  was  to  be  paid  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  had.  I  think  we  had  just 
reached  a  conclusion  in  thi*  matter  when  the  difficulties  in  the  Ship- 
ping Board  begau. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  the  percentage  that  you  were  ask- 
in/r  when  you  say  you  were  coming  down  Vo  w  w\\e\mm\ 
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Mr.  Robinson.  It  was  not  a  percentage  then,  as  I  recollect;  it  was  a 
matter  of  so  much  per  ton. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  that  would  equal  a  percentage  of  what? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  would  depend  on  what  the  cost  was. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  you  finally  came  down  to 
an  agreement  of  5  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  think  it  was  exactly  5  per  cent.  My  recol- 
lection of  this  would  not  1  e  exact  without  looting  up  the  records;  but 
my  recollection  is  that  it  ranged  somewhere  from  $6  to  $8  per  ton, 
depending  upon  time  and  penalties  and  speed  and  some  other  things. 
Now,  at  that  time  I  think  they  were  estimating  that  the  boat  was 
goirg  to  ccst  around  $150  a  ton,  and  5  per  cent  of  that  would  be  $7.50. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  recall  to  you  your  10  per  cent  propositions 
that  were  made  with  Gen.  Goethals,  and  that  subsequently,  although 
the  contract  was  bj'  no  means  completed  at  all,  you  came  down  to 
about  5  per  cent.    Do  you  not  recall  that  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  as  near  as  I  can.  No;  I  do 
not  recall  the  terms  of  that  contract  as  it  was  left. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  is  it  not  substantially  the  fact? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  so;  approximately;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  after  that  time  Ad- 
miral Capps,  in  negotiations  with  you,  reduced  it  to  substantially 
t  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  the  normal  fee  under  our  contract  is  5  per 
cent.  The  minimum  fee  is  approximately  4  per  cent  and  the  maxi- 
mum fee  would  be  something  over  5  per  cent. 

Senator  Johnson.  During  the  time  that  you  were  negotiating  and 
coming  from  10  per  cent  to  5  per  cent,  there  were  constant  confer- 
ences between  you  and  your  associates  of  the  American  International 
Corporation,  were  there  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  All  right.  You  said  to  them,  repeatedly,  dur- 
ing that  time,  did  you  rot,  that  you  did  not  think  they  were  en- 
titled to  so  high  a  percentage? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know  that  I  said  that  repeatedly.  We 
were  trading  the  thing  out,  and  I  was  paying  more  attention  to  the 
form  of  contract  than  I  was  to  the  compensation,  because  the  dis- 
cussion of  compensation  takes  place  when  you  get  down  to  the  tail 
end  of  things. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  mean  that  they  were  paying  less  atten- 
tion to  the  compensation  than  they  were  to  the  form  of  contract? 
%     Mr.  Robinson.  No.    But  I  was  carrying  on  the  bulk  of  the  negotia- 
tions toward  the  end  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  With  whom  were  you  carrying  on  the  bulk  of 
the  negotiations? 

Mr.  Robinson.  With  Gen.  Goethals's  attorneys. 

Senator  Johnson.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Roiunson.  With  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Burling,  Mr.  Howland,  and 
Mr.  Rublee.  Principally  with  Mr.  Cotton,  but  usually  there  were 
three  or  four  of  them  sitting  in  in  the  conferences. 

Senator  Johnson.  What,  if  anything,  did  the  American  Interna- 
tional representatives,  Mr.  Baldwin,  or  any  of  the  others,  say  con- 
cerning the  compensation  when  you  were  saying  to  them  that  you 
thought  they  were  not  entitled  to  10  per  cfcivtl 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  I  think  they  really  thought  much  the  same 
way  about  it  that  I  did. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  yet  they  asked  it,  did  they ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  started  out  that  way. 

Senator  Vakdaman  That  was  when  their  patriotism  was  at  the 
highest  point,  was  it  not?     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Johnson.  Yon  said  to  the  committee  yesterday — and  it 
is  because  of  that  answer  on  your  part  that  I  have  been  asking  you 
these  questions — that  Admiral  Capps  gave  his  ideas  of  the  compensa- 
.  tion,  and  that  you  accepted  them.     Do  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  we  did. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  only  accepted  them 
after  months  of  negotiation,  when  you  came  down  from  10  per  cent 
to  5  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  not  consider  it  so,  because  I  considered  that 
negotiations  began  over  again  with  Admiral  Capps.  He  had  no 
obligation  to  pay  any  attention  to  what  went  on  before  he  came  in. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  you  had  a  month  and  a  half  of  negotia- 
tions before  Gen.  Goethals  retired,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  date  of  his  retirement,  in  order  that  you 
may  know,  was  July  26, 1917. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  should  say  probably  so. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  after  his  retirement  you  had  substantially 
a  month  and  a  half  of  negotiations  with  Admiral  Capps,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Practically  a  month;  a  little  over  a  month. 

Senator  Johnson.  Practically  a  month  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  started  in  the  early  part  of  August  and  got 
through  in  the  middle  of  September. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  do  not  want  to  convey  to  us  the  impression, 
do  you,  that  you  accepted  forthwith  the  suggestion  of  the  Government 
as  to  the  compensation  you  were  to  have? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  we  practically  did  that,  so  far  as  Admiral 
Capps  was  concerned. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  that  was  after  vou  had  a  fussed"  down 
from  10  per  cent,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  we  had  been  working  on  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  So  that  you  only  accepted  that  because  it  was 
all  you  could  get,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  think  so,  particularly:  we  thought  that 
Admiral  Capps  had  ideas  about  the  proposition,  and  he  thought  that 
was  the  proper  fee. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  he  stuck  to  his  idea? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  accepted  his  idea. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  he  would  not  go  above  it,  would  he? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No. 

Senator  Johnson.   And  your  people  wanted  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  never  asked  for  a  10  per  cent  contract. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  asked  for  :i  10  per  cent  contract  until  you 
wen>  told  that  vou  could  not  <zet  it,  did  vou  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge.     I  would  not 
say  that  we  ever  started  out  with  any  other  idea  than  that  with  which 
people  usually  start  out  to  make  a  contract.    I  frequently  start  out 
to  get  10  per  cent  on  a  contract,  but  \  do  wot  *w&  w\>  VVvaX^wj  . 
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Senator  Johnson.  Well,  fortunately  so — in  the  present  case — you 
did  not  get  it  here.  But  what  I  am  driving  home  on  this  proposition 
is,  that  you  started  with  the  idea  of  getting  as  much  as  you  thought 
you  could  get,  and  you  went  down  until  you  took  what  you  were  finally 
told  was  all  you  could  get.     Is  that  not  about  the  situation? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  might  be  stated  that  way. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  Sub- 
marine Boat  Corporation  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Nothing  whatever. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  the  financial 
backers  of  the  American  International  Corporation  are  interested  in 
the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  mean  they  are  not  interested  or  that  you 
do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  I  take  it — and  then  I  will  not  pursue  that 
line  of  inquiry  any  further — that  personally  you  are  not  familiar  with 
the  affairs  of  the  American  International  Corporation? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  know  nothing  of  its  stockholders  or  its 
ramifications,  or  the  like? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Practically  nothing. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  remember,  in  the  beginning  of  your  talks 
and  your  negotiations  with  the  American  International  Corporation, 
anything  being  said  about  the  mobilization  of  the  industries  of  the 
Nation  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  that,  Senator.  Of 
course,  that  was  the  idea  of  this  fabricated  boat — was  practically 
what  you  might  call  a  mobilization,  not  of  the  industries,  but  of  the 
fabricating  plants,  and  the  manufacturing  plants,  and  utilizing  exist- 
ing organizations  and  existing  plants,  rather  than  trying  to  assemble 
them  at  a  place  like  this. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  it  said,  between  vou  and  your  associates  of 
the  American  International  Corporation,  that  your  relations  to  the 
various  industrial  plants  of  the  country  were  such  that  you  would  not 
only  be  able  to  perforin  this  contract  but  be  able  to  perform  it  as  no 
other  organization  could  perform  it  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know  that  any  such  statement  was  made. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  at  the  time  of  your 
negotiations  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  such  statements 
were  made  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  Were  you  present  at  any  time  when  a  statement 
was  made  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  that  the  industries  of 
the  country — I  will  state  exactly  the  words  that  I  want  the  answer 
to  use — that  the  industries  of  the  country  had  been  mobilized  by  the 
American  International  Corporation  and  by  the  corporations  with 
which  it  was  affiliated  and  associated,  and  that  it  alone  could  fill  and 
perform  such  a  contract  as  this  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  recall  in  substance  that  statement  being 
made? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  With  whom  did  you  negotiate  in  the  beginning 
of  these  matters? 

Mr.  Robinson.  With  Mr.  Cotton. 

Senator  Johnson.  With  Mr.  Cotton  alone? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Were  you  in  Washington  negotiating  with  any 
members  of  the  Shipping  Board  or  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  early  negotiations  were  in  New  York,  in  Mr. 
Cotton's  office. 

Senator  Johnson.  Alone  with  him? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Before  he  came  down  here;  and  when  he  came 
down  here  and  the  staff  was  organized,  we  negotiated  with  the  four 
gentlemen  that  I  named. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  negotiated  with  whom? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  four  gentlemen  I  have  named. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  four  attorneys  whom  you  have  named? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  personally  at  any  time  negotiate  with 
any  members  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  or  any  members  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  would  say  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  recall  personally  having  a  conversa- 
tion with  any  members  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  or  any  members  of 
the  Shipping  Board — first  we  will  take  it  prior  to  the  retirement 
of  Gen.  Goethals? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  remember  ever  discussing  the  steel-ship 
proposition  with  anybody  except 

Senator  Johnson  (interposing).  Who  was  the  individual  who  did 
discuss  the  particular  matter? 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  the  early  stages  I  understood  that  Mr.  Baldwin 
and  possibly  Mr.  Connick  had  had  some  discussion  with  Gen. 
Goethals. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  know  at  any  time  of  any  differences 
that  Mr.  Connick  and  that  Mr.  Baldwin  had  with  any  of  the  members 
of  the  Shipping  Board  or  anv  of  the  members  of  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  it  conveyed  to  you  on  any  occasion  that 
there  had  been  any  differences  in  relation  to  requests  that  had  been 
made  of  Mr.  Connick  to  furnish  certain  data  to  the  Shipping  Board? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether  any  requests  had  been 
made  to  Mr.  Connick  to  furnish  certain  data  to  the  Shipping  Board? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  do  not  personally  know  of  any  such  mat- 
ters? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  personally,  Mr.  Robinson,  determine 
the  policy  of  Stone  &  Webster? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No:  I  do  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  does? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  As  a  partner  there  I  have  a  voice  in  it;  it  is  usually 
determined  by  a  firm  meeting — a  meeting  of  the  various  members  of 
the  firm.  I  have  to  do  more  with  the  construction  and  engineering 
end  of  the  business,  and  along  the  lines  laid  down,  even,  I  would  not 
say  that  I  entirely  directed  the  policy  of  that  end  of  the  business, 
but  pretty  nearly  so.  I  am  discussing  it  with  my  partners  from 
time  to  time. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  is  the  controlling  and  directing  spirit,  Mr. 
Stone  or  yourself,  or  are  those  matters  hot  determined  by  any  indi- 
vidual ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  practically  not.  The  original  firm  was  Mr. 
Stone  and  Mr.  Webster;  and  then  they  took  in  Mr.  Robb,  and  he  had 
an  interest  in  it;  and  then  Mr.  Bradley  went  in,  and  Mr.  Wadsworth, 
and  Mr.  Hallowell  and  I  went  in.  And  the  matters  were  discussed 
among  the  firm.  Of  course,  we  have  always  looked  to  Mr.  Stone  and 
Mr.  Webster  as  the  senior  partners. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  if  there  is  a  matter  of  policy  at  Hog 
Island  to  be  determined  for  Stone  &  Webster,  do  you  deterine  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  absolute,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Roiunson.  Yes.  Of  course,  if  it  is  a  very  serious  matter,  I 
would  discuss  it  with  them;  but  in  the  ordinary  run  of  conditions  I 
would  determine  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  state  that  the  subcontracts  that  had  been 
let  for  work  there,  as  I  recall  it,  did  not  exceed  30  per  cent  of  the 
work  outside  of  the  building  of  the  ships  themselves? 

Mr.  Robtnson.  I  think  I  said  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  as  far  as  I 
could  roughly  figure. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  that  would  be  your  answer  to-day  in  that 
regard,  would  it? 

Mr.  Rorinson.  Well,  from  such  figures  as  I  have  been  able  to  rough 
out  since  then,  I  should  say  around  40  per  cent,  which  is  about  mid- 
wav  of  mv  estimate. 

Senator  Johnson.  About  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  did  you  understand  that  the  Government 
contracted  for  with  you  with  reference  to  your  organization,  the 
"know  how,"  as  Admiral  Bowles  put  it — vour  experience  and  the 
like? 

Mr.  Robtnson.  My  understanding  was  that,  just  like  any  of  the 
other  jobs  that  we  had  been  doing  for  years  for  a  great  many  people, 
we  were  given  the  undertaking  to  handle  and  to  organize;  not  only 
did  we  provide  the  "  know  how,"  but  we  provided  the  ability  to  do  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  all  of  the  "  know  how "  and  all  of  the 
ability  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  certainly. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Robtnson.  We  were  perfectly  capable  of  doing  it.  The  matter 
of  subcontracting  is  a  matter  of  policy  under  the  conditions  that 
obtain  at  any  particular  time  or  on  any  particular  job.  There  was 
no  representation  ever  made.  Senator,  that  we  expected  to  go  up 
there  and  do  everv  bit  of  the  work  ourselves. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Well,  I  did  not  mean  that  you  were  to  perform 
the  manual  labor. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  did  not  mean  that,  either;  I  mean  the  work  of  the 
Stone  &  Webster  organization. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  was  there  any  reservation  as  to  the  amount 
of  "  know  how  "  you  were  to  furnish  ? 

Mr.  Robinson/  No. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  was  to  be  all  the  "  know  how"  around  the 
establishment,  was  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  ability  to  do  this  job;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  you  entered  into  another  contract  in  De 
cember,  did  you  not,  concerning  the  payment  of  your  engineering  and 
technical  force? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Merely  an  intermittent  force.  For  instance,  if  I 
had  a  man  come  down  from  Boston,  as  we  did,  to  work  on  these  con- 
tracts because  he  was  particularly  fitted  to  do  that,  and  he  was  down 
there  a  week  or  so,  he  would  be  paid  on  a  certain  basis.  That  basis 
was  to  be  twice  what  his  salary  was,  which  is  cost  to  Stone  &  Webster, 
as  closely  as  you  can  figure  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  At  any  rate,  he  would  be  paid  twice  what  his 
salary  was,  would  he  not '( 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  would  not;  Stone  &  Webster  would. 

Senator  Johnson.  Stone  &  Webster  would  be  paid  twice  what  his 
salary  was,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  then  Stone  &  Webster  would  pay  half  of 
that  amount  to  the  individual? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  what  part  of  the  "know  how"  did  those 
individuals  possess? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  you  can  not  split  it  off  into  bits  in  that  way. 
We  called,  for  instance,  on 

Senator  Johnson  (interposing).  We  did  split  that  into  bits  un- 
fortunately; we  contracted  for  all  the  "  know  how  ";  we  have  demon- 
strated that.  Part  of  the  ki  know  how  "  that  was  in  the  subcontracts 
we  had  to  contract  for  again.    Then,  in  December 

Mr.  Robinson  (interposing).  Not  because  we  did  not  have  "  know 
how,"  but  it  was  a  question  of  getting  an  organization  of  sufficient 
size  and  getting  sufficient  equipment  quickly  onlo  this  job  to  do  it 
with  the  speed  that  the  necessities  required. 

Senator  Johnson.  Xo:  but  von  specifically  contracted  for  the 
"  know  how,"  just  as  the  Government  did  in  your  original  contract; 
do  you  not  recall  the  engineering  skill,  the  technical  ability,  and  the 
like?  Von  specifically  contracted  for  that  "know  how"  just  a>  the 
Government  contracted  for  it  with  you? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Now,  you  are  referring  to  this  other  contract. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  new  referring  to  your  subcontract. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Of  course  that  was  a  matter  of  no  moment  at  all, 
because  the  service  under  that  does  not  amount  to  anything  in  dura- 
tion: it  is  just  a  question  of  whether  you  take  a  man  like  that  and 
put  him  on  the  pay  roll  all  the  time  when  he  is  not  needed  there  all 
the  time,  or  hire  him  for  a  few  days  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  or 
perhaps  double  the  rate  you  would  have  to  pay  for  him  if  he  was 
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on  there  all  the  time  and  it  was  a  matter  of  getting  that  particular 
part  of  the  work  done  for  the  Government  for  the  least  amount  of 
money. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  not  trying  to  argue  the  question  with  you; 
I  might  differ  with  you  in  your  conclusion. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  was  a  question  of  defining  the  arrangement; 
that  was  all. 

Senator  Johnson.  All  right;  but  you  did  contract  for  another 
"  know  how,"  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  your  contracts  were  substantially  the  same 
as  the  original  contract,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  was  a  contract  for  a  certain  part  of  the  service, 
on  a  basis  that  I  think  was  more  favorable  to  the  Government  than 
if  we  had  placed  that  same  talent  continuously  on  the  work. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  may  go  back  to  that  subject  again  with  you. 
You  contracted  for  the  engineering  and  drafting  departments,  wiien 
necessary;  you  contracted  for  a  works  office,  did  you  not,  and  engi- 
neering ability  and  engineering  skill? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  contract  was  entirely  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  for  intermittent  work;  those  charges  were  of  no  moment,  and 
they  mean  nothing  whatever. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  you  contracted  for  the  force  and  the  "  know 
how  "  of  the  subcontractors  to  come  there,  and  you  paid  for  it,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  these  subcontracts? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Certainly. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yoh  made  another  contract  then  with  Stone  & 
Webster,  in  December,  by  which,  as  you  call  it,  intermittently  you 
contracted  for  the  "know  how"  of  certain  specific  individuals  with 
certain  technical  knowledge,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  you  want  to  put  it  that  way. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  that  way.  I  want  to  put 
it  just  exactly  according  to  the  fact. 

Senator  Harding.  May  I  interrupt  you  just  there  with  a  question? 

Senator  Johnson.  Certainlv. 

Senator  Handing.  In  regard  to  this  know-how  record,  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  questicn,  Mr.  Robinson.  When  you  say  40  per  cent  of  the 
work  was  subcontracted,  you  mean  40  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the 
yard? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes:  40  per  cent  of  the  value. 

Senator  Harding.  In  ether  words,  if  the  yard  cost  $40,000,000, 
$10,000,000  would  he  represented  in  subcontracts? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  And  you  were  paid  5  per  cent  on  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes:  I  would  not  sav  that.  The  5  per  cent  might 
be  in  the  $10,000,000,  might  include  the  fee. 

Senate  r  Harding.  In  round  numbers,  we  pay  for  the  "  subknow 
how  "  $800,000:  is  that  the  inference  to  be  drawn? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  That  would  be  the  correct  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  illustration  as  you  state  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however 
the  total  fees  of  the  subcontractors  amount  to  approximately  $400,- 
000,  inasmuch  as  they  were  based  on  work  estimated  to  cost  about 
$8,000,000,  and  their  fees  will  be  no  larger  even  though  the  cost  of 
that  part  of  the  work  may  exceed  the  $8,000,000.  But  that  is  not  a 
question  of  "subknow  how."  Senator,  because  that  puts  it  in  a  way 
that  would  not  really  express  what  you  mean.  If  we  had  had  time 
to  have  gotten  out  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  this  work 
and  called  for  bids,  all  those  expenses  that  are  paid  for  are  bound 
to  he  in  the  contractor's  bid,  plus  any  profit  that  he  expected  to  get. 
Merely  another  way  of  reaching  the  same  end,  that  is  all.  You  can 
call  it  "  know  how,"  you  can  call  it  "  experience,"  you  can  call  it 
"  organization,"  or  you  can  name  it  in  a  number  of  different  ways, 
just  as  you  please. 

Senator  Harding.  The  fault  I  can  find  with  you,  if  I  can  find  any 
and  make  myself  clear,  is  that  you  have  not  only  paid  the  Govern- 
ment money,  and  paid  manifestly  a  very  liberal  rental  for  equipment, 
but  you  come  along  on  top  of  that  and  pay  $800,000  for  the  know 
how  of  the  man  who  owned  this  equipment. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  they  put  in  their  experience  there.  If  we  had 
not  had  them  on  the  job  we  would  have  had  to  have  hired  a  lot  of 
other  high-priced  men  to  handle  that  particular  part  of  the  work 
they  are  tackling. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  quite  apart  from  it.  You  do  pay  that 
anvhow  ? 

•  

Mr.  Robinson.  No  ;  we  get  the  experience  of  those  men,  and  the  fact 
that  they  know  where  to  get  their  organization  and  men  who  can  work 
together  and  do  that  work  enough  more  economically  than  a  green 
outfit  would  justify  what  we  might  pay  them  for  doing  it. 

Senator  Harding.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  that  correctly 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  Senator,  I  think  you  are  laboring 
under  a  misapprehension.  It  appears  that  Stone  &  Webster  and  this 
International  Co.  have  not  got  all  of  the  engineering  knowledge  and 
all  the  know  how,  but  that  they  have  got  to  get  some  from  outsiders. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  very  true.  Senator.  We  never  made  any 
pretensions  as  to  having  it  all. 

Senator  Harding.  I  do  not  think  my  apprehension  is  wronrr  on 
that.     I  will  make  a  case  in  order  to  get  at  what  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  Suppose  I  am  the  Harding  Contracting  Co. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  And  I  have  in  my  organization  three  pile  driv- 
ers, we  will  say,  and  I  bring  those  pile  drivers  to  your  assistance,  and 
you  pay  my  forces  that  bring  them — my  foreman  and  all  that.  You 
pay  me  under  these  contracts  a  generous  compensation  for  my  pile 
drivers. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Pay  the  usual  price. 

Senator  Harding.  We  will  say  the  generous  price,  if  it  is  20  per 
cent  in  four  months.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  I,  the  contracting 
company,  get  5  per  cent  on  whatever  the  estimate  of  the  job  is  for 
my  bringing  you  this  agency  of  operation. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Furnishing  your  services  and  your  experience  and 
the  assembling  of  your  organization  quickly  together,  and  the  general 
management  of  it  and  seeing  that  the  work  is  done  properly. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  Eobinson,  if  you  were  conducting  an  ordi- 
nary contract  would  you  think  it  a  perfectly  proper  contract  and  not 
excessive  in  compensation? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  Senator;  because  we  have  done  that  in  our 
work.  It  is  ordinary  practice  to  do  it.  There  is  nothing  unusual 
about  it. 

Senator  Harding.  Is  it  not  the  practice  in  contracting,  where  you 
engage  with  a  fee  a  man  who  has  an  equipment,  that  the  fee  includes 
the  equipment  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Sometimes  it  does  and  sometimes  it  does  not.  On 
the  work  we  do  for  people  we  do  not  carry  any  equipment.  The 
equipment  that  is  necessary  to  do  the  job  is  bought  for  the  job  and  is 
sold  at  the  end  of  the  job,  and  the  difference  in  cost  goes  in  as  a  part 
of  the  ccst.  We  have  handled  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  work  a 
year  on  that  basis.  We  do  not  carry  any  equipment.  A  great  many 
contractors  do,  but  we  never  made  a  practice  of  it,  because  if  we  car- 
ried it  we  would  have  to  figure  it  into  our  fees,  what  it  cost  to  carry 
it,  depreciation  on  it,  time  when  it  is  idle,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing; 
and  in  our  opinion  the  fairest  way  to  handle  the  thing  by  and  large 
is  the  way  we  usually  handle  it  in  our  practice. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Robinson,  does  the  International  Co.  get 
any  commission  on  the  cost  of  the  yard  in  addition  to  this  5  per  cent 
which  the  contractor  gets? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  we  get  no  fee  whatever  for  building  the  yard. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  are  not  paid  any  compensation  whatsoever 
for  the  cost  of  the  vard  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  None  whatever.  We  are  merely  paid  a  fee,  de- 
pendent on  the  construction  of  boats.  When  a  boat  is  half  done  we 
earn  half  of  the  fee  for  that  particular  boat;  when  she  is  accepted  we 
get  the  other  half.  And  we  have  no  compensation  whatever  on  the 
cost  of  the  yard.  But  I  want  to  say  this,  that  even  if  we  had,  it 
would  be  perfectly  usual  practice  to  do  exactly  what  we  have  done  in 
subletting  this  work. 

Senator  Vardaman.  In  the  original  contract,  is  it  not  understood 
that  there  shall  be  no  commission  or  fee  paid  in  the  construction  of 
the  yard  or  the  plant? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No 

Senator  Vardaman.  When  we  negotiated  with  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  was  it  not  understood  originally  that  there  shall  be  no 
fee  paid  in  the  construction  of  the  plant? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  would  not  saj'  that.  Senator.  There  was  none 
in  the  contract  to  us  for  it,  but  the  question  of  subletting  the  work 
and  that  sort  of  thing  I  think  has  always  been  understood  from  the 
first. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  not  the  contracts  you  first  made  contain 
the  understanding  that  the  direction  in  the  construction  was  the 
"know  how"  that  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  was  buying 
from  you  that  would  be  paid  in  the  construction  of  the  ships? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  did  not  get  the  first  part  of  your  question. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  I  said  that  in  the  original  agreement  it  was 
understood,  I  understand,  that  there  was  to  Be  no  fees  paid  for  the 
construction  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  to  us. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Not  to  you  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  the  officers 
of  the  Government  with  whom  you  negotiated  understood  that  the 
"  know  how  "  which  they  were  buying  and  paying  you  for  was  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  plant,  the  Government  paying  all  the 
expenses  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  in  the  construction  of  the  plant  in  the  speediest 
possible  way  it  was  necessary  to  get  some  of  the  work  done  ior  you. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  procedure  that  you  finally  adopted  was  a 
matter  of  secondary  consideration? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  we  always  had  in  mind  and  my  impression  was 
that  the  subject  was  discussed  with  the  people  that  that  was  the  way 
the  matter  was  to  be  done,  by  calling  on  capable  contractors. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  you  not  mistaken  in  making  it  a  divisible 
contract?  It  is  not  accurate  to  say  you  were  not  to  be  paid  for  the 
construction  of  the  yard.  The  fee  you  were  to  be  paid  wTas  for  the 
construction  of  the  yard  and  the  construction  of  ships;  is  not  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  would  not  say  so,  Senator,  because  we  get  a 
fee  of  so  much  per  vessel.    The  original  contract  called  for  50  vessels. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  get  a  fee  for  so  much  per  vessel  for  con- 
structing the  yard  and  constructing  the  vessels? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  would  not  anatyze  it  that  way — if  this  con- 
tract had  originally  been  made — the  contract  is  made  for  50  vessels, 
with  the  privilege  of  the  Government  increasing  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  was  increased  subsequently  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  was  increased  subsequently,  but  not  to  the  maxi- 
mum amount  originally  contemplated  when  the  negotiations  began, 
and  I  would  not  divide  it  that  way.  I  would  not  say  that  we  had  any 
fee  for  the  yard.  In  fact,  it  was  discussed  we  were  not  to  get  a 
fee  for  the  yard,  and  in  fact,  the  fee  was  based  on  the  value  of  the 
vessels. 

Senator  Johnson.  Of  course,  it  is  based  on  the  value  of  the  vessels, 
but  ycu  were  ordered  to  construct  the  yard  in  order  to  obtain  the  fee 
for  the  construction  of  the  vessels? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  is  not  a  divisible  contract.  You  arc  not  as- 
serting here  that  there  was  no  obligation  on  you  to  construct  this 
yard? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  at  all.  I  am  not  making  that  assertion,  Senator. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  stating  it  was  a  divisible  contract,  from  the 
fact  we  never  received  any  compensation  for  building  the  yard  and 
never  understood  that  we  did. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  fees  that 
are  paid  to  other  shipbuilding  companies  for  the  construction  of 
ships? 

Mr.  Rorinson.  Why 

Senator  Vardaman  (interposing).  Are  vour  contracts  similar  to 
those  ? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  there  were  contracts  made  similar  to  ours, 
Senator,  according  to  my  understanding,  although  I  have  never  seen 
the  contracts. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  understand  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  Government  paid  nothing  for  the  con- 
struction of  those  plants  that  had  already  been  erected,  and  there- 
fore you,  I  suppose,  were  put  on  the  same  basis  that  you  would  have 
been  if  the  plant  had  already  been  constructed? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  if  the  plant  had  been  constructed  and  we 
owned  the  plant,  of  course  that  would  have  been  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  connection  with  the  fee  we  got  for  the  vessels,  as  was  done 
in  some  cases. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  entered  into  negotiations  it  was  the 
understanding  that  the  yard  would  have  to  be  built? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Certainly;  that  was  a  part  of  the  work,  that  we 
were  to  build  the  yard;  but  the  contract  contemplated  a  varying 
amount  of  vessels  at  practically  the  same  fee.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
sec  how  you  can  consider  that  part  of  the  fee  was  earned  for  con- 
structing the  yard,  because  if  a  fee  for  building  the  yard  was  con- 
tained in  the  fee  we  got  for  the  first  50  boats — which  was  the 
original  number  of  boats  in  the  contract — then  we  are  going  to  get 
a  fee  for  th?  yard  again  with  the  next  50  boats  and  a  fee  for  the 
yard  again  with  the  next  50  boats,  and  so  on.  So  I  have  always 
understood  it  was  evident  there  was  no  fee  attached  to  building  the 
yard.  Manifestly,  if  a  fee  for  building  the  yard  was  contained  in 
the  fee  for  building  the  first  50  boats,  the  fee  for  subsequent  boats 
of  the  same  type  should  have  been  materially  lower,  but  this  was 
not  the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact  if  the  work  were  to  stop  to-day 
or  the  contract  be  terminated,  we  should  receive  no  fee  for  the  work 
to  date. 

Senator  Johnson.  Xo  specific  fee.  The  fee  was  measured  by  the 
prices  paid  for  the  vessels  to  you.  You  have  got  an  erroneous  idea, 
which  is  immaterial,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  for  the  contract 
speaks  for  itself.  It  is  not  a  divisible  contract.  It  is  a  contract 
where  you  undertake  to  do  certain  things  and  receive  certain  com- 
pensation. The  measure  of  that  compensation  was  a  certain  sum  for 
each  vessel.  That  is,  I  think,  an  accurate  statement  of  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  contract,  at  least. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  would  you  not  agree  with  me,  Senator,  that  if 
any  part  of  that  compensation  for  the  boat  was  considered  as  attach- 
ing to  the  yard,  that  then  every  time  we  built  50  vessels  we  again  get 
paid  for  the  yard? 

Senator  Johnson.   Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  see  why.  It  is  a  poor  rule  which  does  not 
work  both  ways. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  contract  speaks  for  itself,  and  it  is  useless 
to  d'scuss  its  legal  aspects,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  see  the  yard  at  Bristol,  Mr.  Robin- 
son? 

Mr.  Robinson.   No;  I  have  never  seen  that. 

The  Chairman.    Or  :it  Newark? 
56140— IS— vol  2 55 
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Mr.  Robinson.  I  understand  this  was  on  the  same  basis  so  far  as 
contract;  in  fact,  the  three  contracts  were  under  discussion  at  the 
same  time,  and  I  think  with  certain  modifications  the  contract  with 
us  was  practically  used  as  a  standard  for  those  others. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  work  of  con- 
struction of  the  ships  is  done  within  the  yard  and  without? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  hope  to  get  up  around  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
fabricating  done  outside  the  yard.  That  depends  somewhat  upon 
how  it  works  out. 

Senator  Johnson.  Eighty-five  or  ninety  per  cent  of  the  fabricat- 
ing outside  the  yard? 

Mr.  Robinson.  What  I  mean  by  that  is,  some  of  the  sheets  and 
things  of  that  sort  we  will  have  to  form  in  our  own  yard,  and  others 
we  will  get  from  fabricating  plants  near  by. 

Senator  Johnson.  Take  the  actual  work  of  putting  the  sheets 
together  in  the  yard;  if  you  can  give  me  an  estimate,  do.  The 
amount  of  the  building  of  the  ship  in  the  yard  and  the  amount  of 
the  building  of  the  ship  outside  the  yard. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  not  any  way  to  give  you  an  estimate  on  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Baldwin  said 
60  and  40.  Would  that  be  an  accurate  statement — GO  per  cent  to  be 
done  in  the  yard  and  40  per  cent  outside? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  no  idea  whatever;  no  first-hand  knowledge. 

Senator  Johnson.   You  could  not  give  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Robinson.   No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Why  could  you  not  give  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  not  paid  any  attention  to  the  ship  end  of 
this  except  to  see  it  was  getting  the  proper  attention  from  the  proper 
parties. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  not  a  part  of  the  "know  how"? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  that  is  a  part  of  the  a  know  how  ";  that  is  the 
44  know  how  "  furnished  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Senator. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  vou  at  anv  time  make  anv  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  this  shipyard? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  think  vou  would  reallv  call  it  an  esti- 
mate;  no. 

Senator  Johnson.  Call  it  what  you  please.  Did  you  participate 
in  any  combination  of  figures  or  in  any  computation  which  would 
indicate  the  cost  of  the  yard? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Personally,  no.  Some  of  our  engineers  and  other 
men  got  up  in  a  very  short  time — as  has  been  explained  here — some 
figures  with  refrence  to  the  expectations. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  were  the  engineers  who  got  up  that  esti- 
mate ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  that  Mr.  Manning  had  to  do  with  it,  and 
others  of  his  assistants.  I  can  not  say  out  of  hand.  I  think  Mr. 
Goodei.ough  probably  had  something  to  do  with  it  also.  He  was 
chief  engineer  at  the  time. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether,  subsequently,  any  esti- 
mates were  made  at  the  time  by  you  or  by  your  force? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Early  in  November  there  were  some  changes  made 
in  the  figures  that  we  had,  more  or  less  based  on  some  information 
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that  we  had  had  about  the  conditions  there  or  the  scope  of  the  work 
had  been  changed  in  some  particulars,  and  about  that  time  we  were 
requested  for  some  .figures  regarding  the  cost  on  account  of  the 
Fleet  Corporation  wanting  to  take  up  the  matter  of  appropriation 
with  Congress,  and  there  were  some  figures  handed  them  at  that 
time.  They  were  also  told  those  figures  were  not  of  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  because  a  lot  of  the  undertaking  was  still  undetermined. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  October  your  engineers 
made  another  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  work? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  say  they  made  some  figures  that  in  the  light  of 
the  information  and  the  progress  of  the  work  and  the  design  and 
the  development  and  the  examination  of  certain  features  of  it — an 
indication  of  the  roughest  kind  of  what  the  cost  might  be  at  that 
time,  and  at  that  time  we  had  been  given 

Senator  Johnson  (interposing).  Then  you  had  not  made  any  esti- 
mate of  the  work  in  October? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  not  call  it  an  estimate  in  a  sense  that  it 
was  based  on  detailed  quantities,  which  any  estimate  to  be  of  value 
must  be  based  on. 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Robinson,  did  not  pass  through  your  office 
and  did  you  not  transmit  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  an 
estimate  of  the  work  by  your  engineers  in  October  last? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  and  we  told  at  the  same  time  exactlv  what  we 
thought  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  told  them.  Let  me 
state  it  again,  if  you  wish  it  again,  but  I  have  asked  you  now — pardon 
me  for  the  insistence,  but  I  was  trying  to  get  it  accurately — four  times, 
if  in  October  vou  did  not  make  an  estimate  of  this  work,  and  vou 
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simply  now  finally  answer,  u  Yes;  they  did.''  If  you  want  to  make 
any  explanation  of  it  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  that. 

\fr.  Robinson.  I  do  want  to  make  this  explanation,  that  (hat  was 
based  on  very  little  more  information  regarding  the  matter  than  we 
had  at  the  time  the  first  figures  were  put  together,  when  we  had  no 
detailed  information  at  all.  At  that  time  we  had  been  given  the  70 
boats,  the  TO  B  boats  to  be  built,  which  meant  another  storage  yard 
and  more  railroad  trackage  and  a  few  things  that  were  self-evident, 
and  the  figures  were  lifted  on  that  account,  but  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  detailed  information  and  detail  layout  here  that  had  not 
been  made  at  that  time  nor  had  we  any  opportunity  to  make  a 
detailed  layout  up  to  that  time. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  vou  submit  that  estimate  yourself  to  the 
Kmergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  transmitted  it  to  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  writing? 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  their  request — yes;  in  writing,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  saw  Admiral  Rousseau  and  told  him  exactly  what  we  thought 
about  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  the  written  estimate  that  you  thus  trans- 
mitted, did  you  say  anything  of  the  sort  that  you  have  said  now  to  me? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  not  in  the  letter  of  transmission,  as  I  re- 
member it.  But  practically  simultaneously  or  within  a  day  or  two 
*ve  discussed   the   whole  question   with   Admiral   Rousseau  here  in 
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Washington  and  told  him  exactly  what  we  thought  with  reference 
to  the  situation. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  orders  have  been 
given  at  this  plant  that  the  men  there  shall  not  talk  to  any  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  you  aware  of  any  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  to  men  there  that  they  would  get  into  trouble  if  they  trans- 
mitted any  information  to  this  committee? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  job  that  has  been  more  open  to  inspection  from  one  end  to  the 
other — books  and  accounts  and  everything  else — than  this  has,  Sena- 
tor. The  Fleet  Corporation's  representatives  have  been  right  with  us 
there  in  the  office,  had  a  part  of  the  office,  and  access  to  all  our  books 
and  figures  and  everything  else. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  jrou  know  anybody,  not  yourself  but  any- 
body else,  has  issued  orders  to  the  employees  there  not  to  talk? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  believe  any  such  orders 
have  been  issued. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  all.  Senator  Nelson,  that  I  desire  to  ask 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  think  I  want  to  ask  any  questions.  I 
will  wait  till  Mr.  Goodenough  comes  here. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  how  far  you  have  got  along  with  the  rail- 
roads and  cars  and  the  locomotives  and  equipment  in  the  yard  that 
you  need.    Have  you  finished  all  of  the  railroad  tracks? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  we  have,  I  think,  about  50  miles  out  of  some 
65  or  70  miles.    We  have  that  matter  well  in  hand. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  reduced  the  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
road  tracks  in  the  yards  from  what  you  at  first  contemplated? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Temporarily,  at  least,  it  has  been  reduced;  some  12 
miles,  I  should  say.  have  been  held  up  until  the  need  has  been  demon- 
strated.   Of  course,  they  can  be  put  in  at  any  lime. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  have  got  an  ample  supply  of  cars  and 
locomotives? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  so.  I  am  not  quite  certain.  I  think  we 
have  two  or  three  on  order  or  delivered.  There  has  been  some  ques- 
tion whether  we  would  need  them,  and  of  course  if  they  are  not 
needed  they  are  readily  saleable  to  people  who  do  need  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  problems  of  housing  and  trans- 
portation down  there? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  transportation  down  there  is  very  much  better 
than  it  was,  but  it  is  never  going  to  be  as  good  as  is  necessary  until 
they  get  a  street-car  connection  down  in  there,  which  they  are  plan- 
ning to  do  now  in  connection  with  the  housing  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  to  put  these  houses?  And  how  far 
are  they  to  be  located  from  the  plant? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  two  or  three  miles — something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  arc  the  people  getting  to  and  from  the  yard? 

Mr.  Robinson.  By  trolley. 

The  Chairman.  Double  track  or  single  track? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Double  track  trolley.  This  is  the  situation  [re- 
ferring to  map  on  committee  table].  There  is  the  property  findi- 
cating  on  map]  and  this  is  what  wc  call  the  shuttle,  line,  and  the 
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passenger  trains  now  come  in  over  the  Reading.  They  start  here 
[indicating]  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  some  of  them  come  down  over 
the  Reading  and  go  down  here  and  come  in  there.  They  are  pro- 
jecting in  connection  with  the  housing  this  island  road  down  in  here 
J  indicating  on  map],  and  the  housing,  according  to  my  recollection, 
is  proposed  up  in  here  [indicating].  The  trolley  road  now  runs  down 
here  and  goes  down  to  Chester  [indicating]. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Robinson,  is  all  of  that  land  sufficiently 
high  above  tidewater  to  be  suited  to  building  the  houses  on  with- 
out piers? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Up  here  [indicating],  yes.  This  is  what  they  call 
"  plus  v  ground.  They  have  plus  and  minus  ground  in  Philadelphia. 
Some  of  it  is  minus,  because  it  has  been  pumped  behind  the  dikes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  much  has  been  expended  since  you 
bought  this  site  in  filling  in,  bringing  in  earth  there  to  fill  it  so  as  to 
make  it  habitable? 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  down  here  |  indicating  on  map]  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Anywhere. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know  just  how  much  has  been  spent  on 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Hog  Island  is  shown  on  this  map  by  the  green? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  that  is  Hog  Island  down  there  [indicating]. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  have  been  compelled  to  haul  in  a  good 
deal  of  clay  and  gravel? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  have  hauled  in  for  grading  in  here  for  these 
tracks  to  get  drainage,  etc. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  know  how  much  has  been  spent  for 
that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  can  not  say  offhand. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  much  of  that  land  was  under  water? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Practically  none  of  that  land  was  under  water, 
Senator,  because  there  have  been  dikes  put  in. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  percentage  of  that  is  under  water? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  can  not  say.  I  would  have  to  get  that  informa- 
tion for  you,  Senator.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  contours  there  [indicat- 
ing on  map]. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  green  over  here  [indicating  on 
map]  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  where  we  are  going  to  dump  some  of  the 
material,  pump  it  into  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  part  of  the  Government's  holdings  or  your 
holdings? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  just  a  dump. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  included  in  the  979  acres? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  that  land  that  you  are  dumping  on 
there  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why,  it  is  a  question  whether  our  firm  may  have 
some  interest  in  it  here  [indicating],  and  I  do  not  know.  At  one 
time  the  Westinghouse  owned  half  of  that  and  private  owners  owned 
the  other  half,  and  whether  they  have  acquired  it  or  not  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  just  using  it  with  their  consent? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  We  are  just  using  it  with  their  consent. 

The  Chairman.  Not  that  you  claim  to  own  it? 

Mr.  Kobinson.  No.  It  has  been  one  of  the  problems  there  to  dump 
dredging  material  on  without  rehandling,  and  we  just  pump  it  in 
there  with  a  minimum  amount  of  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  expense  is  going  to  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  housing? 

Sir.  Kobinson.  In  general;  no.  I  do  not,  Senator.  We  made 
an  estimate  there  at  one  time;  we  thought  from  such  surveys  as  we 
had  made  that  it  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000,000,  but  I 
think  they  have  cut  back  on  that  sum.  The  Fleet  Corporation  have 
had  that  matter  up  in  their  own  department,  and  we  have  just  turned 
over  to  them  such  information  as  we  had  in  connection  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  advantages  pointed  out  in  locating  the 
plant  there  was  because  it  was  near  an  available  labor  supply? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  that  you  have  got  to  spend  these  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  house  the  labor  is  rather  a  disadvantage  than  an 
advantage,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kobinson.  I  think  that  is  true  of  most  any  available  site  these 
days,  so  far  as  I  can  observe.  All  of  these  shipbuilding  people — the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  at  Camden,  and  Newport  News,  Sparrows 
Point,  and  all  of  them — are  inadequate  in  their  facilities  for  housing. 
We  made  a  canvass  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  did  not  find  there 
anvthing  like  the  ability  to  absorb  labor  that  I  think  one  would 
ordinarily  have  expected  to  find  in  a  city  of  that  size. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  your  judgment  in  regard  to  accom- 
plishing the  rapid  building  of  ships  that  it  was  wise  to  establish  such 
a  large  plant  as  that  in  one  place,  rather  than  to  divide  it  up  into 
yards  of  15  or  20  ways  in  different  places? 

Mr.  Kobinson.  Yes;  I  feel  so,  because  I  think  that  the  minute  you 
begin  to  split  that  up  and  scatter  it  around  that  way  you  are  going  to 
increase  the  difficulties  of  handling  your  problem  of  getting  your 
top  organization  and  your  men  to  make  a  gcing  program,  as  1  see  it. 
That  is  a  repeat-manufacturing  operation  there  of  building  those 
vessels,  and  it  means  four  or  five  to  detail  instead  of  one,  as  we 
have  bad  to  detail  to  date,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  believe  that 
we  can  handle  it  better. 

The  Cu  a  i  km  an.  Suppose  you  give,  just  in  a  condensed  way,  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  disadvantages  of  th?  yard  at  that  location. 

Mr.  Kobinson.  I  can  only  go  over  the  same  ground  that  has  been 
gone  over  before,  that  it  has  the  advantages  of  dee])  water,  of  rea- 
sonably good  freight  transportation,  and  no  very  excessive  difficulties 
in  passenger  transportation.  We  have  been  handling  down  th°re 
with  the  facilities  we  have  now  20.000  to  22,000  men  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  success.  But  the  housing  problem  conies  in  there.  When 
you  try  to  get  mechanics  in  there  from  other  sections  who  have  their 
homes,  it  is  not  a  housing  problem,  it  is  a  homing  problem,  as  I  look 
at  it.  We  can  have  the  individual  workers  jind  have  facilities  down 
there  for  handling  a  great  many — 5,000  or  more — and  can  increase 
that,  but  it  is  the  married  man  and  the  man  of  family  that,  if  you  are 
going  to  g^t  your  labor  in  sufficient  quantities  to  build  these  ships, 
you  have  to  get  that  kind  of  individual  into  the  community,  and  he 
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has  to  have  some  place  to  live  when  he  comes  there.  If  the  place 
does  not  exist,  it  has  to  be  furnished  for  him. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  being  in  proximity  to 
the  raw  materials  needed  for  the  building  of  ships T 

Mr.  Eobinson.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  a  decided  advantage,  although 
under  these  conditions  you  have  got  to  take  advantage  of  material 
wherever  you  can  find  it,  and  that  is  the  thing  we  have  done. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  testified  before  the  committee  that  the 
coast  was  examined  as  far  as  Baltimore,  and  may  be  a  little  farther; 
but  is  there  any  reason  why  some  plants  could  not  be  established 
farther  down  the  coast? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  not  say  that  that  could  not  be;  but  I  think 
that  everybody  felt  that  the  location  there  near  Philadelphia,  where 
you  have  got  a  nucleus  of  trained  men  and  skilled  men  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds — Philadelphia  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  almost  the  best 
labor  market  in  which  to  secure  mechanics  in  the  country.  But,  of 
course,  there  has  been  a  big  demand  for  them,  and  we  are  adding  to 
the  demand,  and  you  have  got  to  build  these  ships  on  the  coast  some- 
where, and  you  have  got  to  get  mechanics  from  the  interior  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  t*»p  advantage  of  a  milder  climate  be 
worth  considering? 

Mr.  Eobinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  experience  this  winter  would  demonstrate 
that,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Eobinson.  Our  experience  this  winter  was  very  unusual;  I 
should  say  that.  The  records  of  the  weather  bureau  at  Philadelphia 
do  not  show  anything  like  the  conditions  we  have  had  to  contend 
with  before.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  shipbuilding  going  ou  in 
that  section  irrespective  of  climate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  instances  like  this:  Some  one  said 
to  me  that  he  was  informed  that  you  used  good  lumber  in  order  to 
thaw  out  the  ground  so  that  you  could  drive  piles;  that  you  took 
lumber  from  the  lumber  piles  and  placed  it  where  you  had  to  thaw 
out  the  ground  and  s?t  the  lumber  on  fire? 

Mr.  Eobinson.  Wc  may  have  used  pile  caps  which  had  been  sawed 
off  of  piles,  but  I  do  not  believe  any  good  lumber  was  used  for  that 
purposo. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  electric  light  ccst  there? 

Mr.  Eobinson.  No:  I  do  not.  We  made  a  contract  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Co.  for  supplying  us  light  and  power. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  you  are  paying  for  the  water? 

Mr.  Eobinson.  The  water  we  expect  to  get  mostly  from  wells. 
We  have  a  temporary  connection  with  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to 
get  water  dowrn  there  until  wc  get  our  own  system  installed,  but 
we  expect  to  have  our  own  water  producing  from  wells  or  from 
the  river,  which  will  be  filtered  under  the  direction  of  the  health  de- 
partment, before  long. 

The  Chairman.  How  deep  do  you  have  to  go  with  the  wells? 

Mr.  Eobinson.  I  can  not  sav  out  of  hand.  We  have  several  wells. 
Most  of  the  water  we  use  comes  from  wells  and  it  is  perfectly  good 
water.     We  have  hnd  it  examined  every  day,  practically. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  did  you  make  the  holes  for  the  pile  drivers 
when  the  ground  was  frozen  ? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  We  had  to  blast  some  of  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  that  for  the  future — to 
give  you  a  little  more  "  know  how  " — that  if  you  had  brought  some  of 
those  Alaska  miners  down  there  they  would  have  steamed  the  hole 
out. 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  did  steam  them  and  then  blasted  them.  We 
steamed  a  lot  of  holes  out.  We  also  had  to  steam  the  cars  out  to  get 
coal  and  materials  unloaded  from  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  steam  the  holes  out  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  used  that  method  quite  a  lot. 

There  was  a  resolution  read  here  yesterday  that  I  wanted  to  say 
something  on.  It  was  about  reducing  the  salaries  and  displacing 
men,  and  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  pretty  far-reaching  importance, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  that  is  going  to  do  any  more 
harm  or  interfere  more  rapidly  with  the  shipbuilding  program  than 
to  kill  the  spirit  and  the  initiative  of  a  bunch  of  men  who  are  working 
there  as  hard  as  that  crowd  of  men  have  been  working. 

Senator  Nelson.  Out  West  we  think  it  interferes  with  the  sale  of 
liberty  bonds.    We  are  hit  that  way. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know  of  any  surer  way  of  delaying  the 
ships  than  by  making  it  unattractive  for  those  people  to  work  there. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  mere  far-reaching  in  its  injury  than  can 
be  inflicted  by  that  sort  of  thing.  I  think  that  anything  that  takes 
the  heart  out  of  that  bunch  of  men  and  which  makes  them  uncertain 
is  a  thing  that  is  going  to  materially  affect  and  slow  down  the  work. 
There  is  not  any  other  way  to  it,  and  anything  that  interferes  with 
that  speed  there  I  think  is  just  as  hurtful  as  any  act  an  enemy  can  do. 
The  effect  of  unfounded  criticism  and  charges  which  are  made  not 
by  the  Shipping  Board,  the  management  of  the  job,  but  by  outside 
people,  however  well  intentioned,  is  far  more  ruinous  than  though 
somebody  would  have  come  along  and  blown  up  part  of  the  plant 
with  dvnamite,  because  that  we  can  replace.  You  can  replace  damage 
caused  by  dynamite  with  a  little  effort  and  a  little  expenditure.  The 
other  kind  of  damage  is  so  insidious  and  far-reaching  that  it  is 
mighty  hard  to  correct.  We  have  had  difficulty  there  in  holding  the 
men.  The  men  have  been  working  hard  and  under  a  good  deal  of 
criticism  of  one  kind  and  another,  and  it  would  surprise  you  how  far 
down  the  line  that  thing.gces.  At  the  present  time  we  are  well  within 
our  schedule  there.  We  feel  that  the  work  will  be  done  on  time  and 
the  ships  be  produced  if  we  can  get  the  labor,  steel,  and  other  mate- 
rial, and  that  everybody  in  the  Government  has  got  to  help  us  get  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  understand  that  you  are  indulging  in  a  criti- 
cism here  of  the  committee  and  of  the  committee's  action.  I  was  not 
present  when  the  particular  resolution  was  passed,  but  I  am  quite  in 
accord  with  it  and  interested  in  the  criticism  and  the  lecture  which 
you  have  just  delivered  to  other  members  of  the  committee,  although 
thev  may  not  be  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  did  not  mean  it  in  that  sense. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  not  objecting  to  it,  because,  as  I  stated, 
I  was  not  here  when  the  resolution  was  passed,  although  I  am  in  full 
accord  with  it,  nevertheless. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  would  like  to  ask  just  in  that  connection  the 
same  question  I  did  yesterday.    Admiral  Bowles  told  the  committee, 
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if  I  remember  correctly,  that  he  had  reduced  already  the  salaries  to 
an  amount  of  between  $250,000  and  $275,000  a  year;  that  he  had 
taken  out  those  men  who  received  $20,000  and  over  a  year  for  pub- 
licity work,  and  put  it  all  in  the  hands  of  one  hand  with  a  salary  of 
$4,000  or  $6,000  a  year.  Do  you  think  that  has  destroyed  the  spirit 
and  morale  of  the  men?  Do  you  think  Admiral  Bowles  made  any 
mistake  about  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  not  criticize  Admiral  Bowles's  action  in 
that  particular. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  it  your  viewpoint  that  only  by  giving  Mr. 
Goodenough  $25,000  a  ^ear  and  those  other  high  salaries  that  you 
can  maintain  efficiency  in  your  yard  and  keep  up  the  speed? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  that  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  answer  a 
auestion  like  that  yes  or  no.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  judgment, 
Senator,  about  how  you  can  best  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Johnson.  As  I  understand,  in  criticizing  the  committee 
or  its  action,  your  statement  was  that  to  indulge  in  any  of  those  re- 
ductions would  lessen  the  speed  of  the  men  and  interfere  with  the 
morale  and  the  esprit  du  corps  there  and  retard  the  efficiency  of  the 
work ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  that  it  is  very  apt  to  work  that  way;  yes, 
Senator ;  I  really  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson.  So  that  it  is  absolutely  essential,  in  order  that 
wo  may  have  this  speed  in  this  particular  crisis,  that  Mr.  Good- 
enough  should  be  paid  $25,000  and  these  other  salaries  of  a  like 
amount  right  here  be  paid? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  like  to  say  that  that  was  the  inference  you 
would  necessarily  draw.  What  I  mean  is,  here  is  a  crowd  of  men 
working  at  top  speed,  and  using  every  bit  of  energy  they  can  put  into 
the  work. 

Senator  Johnson.  Top  speed  and  top  salaries? 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  you  want  to  say  it,  that  is  one  way  to  get  the 
best  effort  and  best  results. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  these  salaries  you  deem  essential  in  order 
to  get  the  effort  and  results? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do,  indeed.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  doing 
otherwise. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  if  reduced  at  all,  then  we  would  be  with- 
out effort  and  the  results? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  not  say  that,  except  I  do  think  it  is  going 
to  have  very  serious  effect  on  the  initiative. 

Senator  Johnson.  Just  for  myself  personally,  and  without  saying 
anything  harsh  or  invidious  at  all,  the  threat  of  that  sort  will  not 
affect  me  in  the  slightest  degree,  no  matter  if  it  comes  from  the 
International  Co.  or  Stone  &  Webster,  or  from  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Senator,  please  do  not  take  it  that  wTay.  It  is  the 
farthest  from  mv  mind  to  make  anything  like  a  threat  or  criticism. 
I  merely  wanted  to  point  out  not  the  criticism  of  this  committee 
so  much,  but  what  the  criticism  has  been  doing  to  the  job.  The 
things  which  have  been  said  about  it.  It  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
heart  out  of  the  men  and  can  not  help  but  do  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Out  of  what  men? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  men  working  down  there. 
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Senator  Johnson.  You  mean  the  men  laboring  or  do  you  mean  the 
men  receiving  $25,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  it  affects  all  the  men  down  the  line,  not 
necessarily  the  high-salaried  men,  but  all  the  men  who  have  got 
their  hearts  in  the  job. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  affects  the  man  who  is  driving  the  rivets  at 
a  certain  wage  fixed  by  the  Government,  and  it  affects  all  of  the  men 
there  engaged  in  the  shipbuilding  work;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  it  does  to  a  certain  extent,  if  he  thinks  his 
job  is  under  criticism ;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  would  be  glad  to  read  you  some  of  the  letters 
from  those  men. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  do  not  quite  agree  that  the  United  States 
Government  could  not  take  the  job  without  doing  injury  if  these 

fentlemen  do  not  want  to  continue  it.  and  if  it  is  a  burden  to  them 
should  vote  very  readily  for  a  resolution  to  cancel  the  contract 
and  let  the  Government  take  it  over. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  can  readilv  see,  Senator  Vardaman,  how  it 
affects  the  poor  laboring  man  who  works  by  the  day  at  $4  or  $5  a  day, 
how  he  must  feel  when  some  man  over  him  gets  $25,000  a  year.  The 
effect  is  to  make  him  nervous. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes;  it  makes  him  nervous. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  apt  to  make  him  nervous  [laughter],  and 
it  looks  to  me  as  if  when  you  get  down  to  the  truth  it  is  more  de- 
moralizing to  the  ordinary  labor  forces  you  have  there  to  pay  these 
high  salaries  than  anything  else.  Instead  of  demoralizing  the  labor- 
ers, it  is  demoralizing  to  a  few  men  at  the  top  that  you  pay  these 
big  salaries. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  think  those  salaries  are  out  of  proportion, 
if  you  consider  the  responsibility,  compared  with  what  a  lot  of  me- 
chanics are  getting  clown  there,  or  will  be  getting  under  the  present 
wage  scale,  $5,000  or  $G,000  a  year.  They  have  got  men  over  there 
who  got  more.  And  it  is  just  a  matter  of  what  the  undertaking  is 
and  how  it  is  organized  and  how  you  have  to  organize  it  to  carry 
on  the  responsibilities  attached  to  different  positions. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  machinery  that  has  been  rented  there,  such 
as  the  pile  drivers  and  dredges,  mainly? 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  I  think  some  others.  I  think  we  have  rented 
some  locomotives  on  some  of  the  temporary  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  good  many  pile  drivers  have 
been  brought  there  in  poor,  helpless,  crippled  condition  and  repaired 
there  at  Government  expense  when  those  men  have  got  rentals  for 
them  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know  that  of  personal  knowledge;  no. 
Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  not  heard  of  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  can  understand  that  if  pile  drivers  came  there 
which  had  been  injured  in  transportation  that  they  would  be  fixed  up 
at  the  Government's  expense,  or  pile  drivers  that  were  expected  to  bo 
used  in  driving  30  or  40  foot  piles,  if  when  they  got  there  they  had 
to  be  used  to  drive  00-foot  piles  and  we  had  to  lengthen  the  leads  out, 
they  would  be  lengthened  out  at  the  expense  of  the  job,  quite  prop- 
erly. 
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Senator  Nelson.  And  so  with  respect  to  dredges,  if  they  should 
arrive  at  the  plant  crippled  and  dismantled  and  out  of  repair,  they 
should  be  put  in  condition  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  think  that  has  been  done. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  Government  expense? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  not  sav  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  some  01  the  pile  drivers  were  constructed  of 
Government  material  and  then  labeled  as  the  property  of  the  con- 
tractors.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  anything  of  that 
kind  done. 

The  Chairman.  Who  would  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  can  find  out  from  the  records  there  at  the  island. 

The  Chairman.  Who  would  have  charge  of  them,  Mr.  Muhlfeld? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  take  it  up  with  Mr.  Muhlfeld,  and  have 
him  ascertain;  yes.  I  think  what  the  men  have  done  down  there  has 
been  worthy  of  a  great  deal  of  commendation  myself.  Of  course, 
what  we  have  been  aiming  at  there  is  to  speed  ships,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  you  are  going  to  get  them  any  other  way.  It  has  been  a  greater 
strain  on  the  organization  and  the  individual  in  the  performance  of 
that  work  than  any  I  have  been  connected  with. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  ycu  think  you  had  any  real  speed  there  until 
you  get  Admiral  Bowles,  and  then  you  hastened  down  here  and  told 
us  you  had  ready  one  way,  after  he  had  been  there  two  or  three 
weeks? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  read  an  interview  with  Admiral  Bowles  in  which 
that  question  was  asked  him.  and  he  said  the  job  hud  been  speeded  up, 
but  it  was  due  more  to  the  weather  than  to  him.  That  is  the  way  he 
felt  about  it.  I  think  the  job  has  required  great  personal  sacrifices 
there,  and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  say  that  I  am  proud  of  the  work  we 
have  done  there,  not  only  on  my  own  account,  but  I  think  the  men  have 
sacrificed  themselves  in  ever}'  way.  They  do  not  know  what  hours 
mean.  They  have  shown  patriotism,  fidelity,  and  ability,  and  I  think 
they  deserve  the  highest  praise  this  country  can  give  them.  They 
are  there  doing  patriotic  duty  in  trying  to  serve  the  country  in  the 
very  best  way  they  know  how.  I  do  not  know  of  any  more  and  effi- 
cient work  than  has  been  done  by  the  men  down  there  from  the 
ground  up — the  laboring  man  and  everybody  else.  And  if  we  are 
going  to  get  ships  somebody  has  got  to  be  encouraged  to  build  them. 

Senator  Yardamax.  Do  you  think  that  encouragement  can  only  be 
obtained  by  paying  exorbitant  salaries? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Senator.  I  do  not  think  that  at  all.  T  think  the 
men  have  been  working  down  there  with  their  hearts  in  the  job,  and 
they  have  not  been  getting  any  more  salaries  than  they  could  have 
gotten  on  ether  jobs  or  that  they  can  go  out  to-day  and  get  on  hun- 
dreds of  jol  s. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  men  down  there  get  any  meals  on  the  jol)? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Thev  do,  and  they  pay  for  them  all. 

The  Ciiaikman.  What  meals? 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  get  a  choice  of  a  30-cent  meal. 

The  Chaibmax.  I  mean  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  sen  e  four  meals  a  day.  We  serve  a  midnight 
meal  also. 
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The  Chairman.  At  what  prices? 

Mr.  Robinson.  A  30-cent  meal,  and  then  I  think  a  75-cent  meal, 
.ncl  I  think  there  is  one  between  somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  a  certain  number  of  men  in  the 
barracks.     About  how  many  of  them? 

Mr.  Robinson.  About  5,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  their  meals  at  these  commissary  places 
or  have  they  their  own  commissaries? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Seme  of  the  camps  run  their  own  commissaries; 
some  of  the  foreign  labor.  Up  in  here  [indicating  on  map]  we  have 
some  Italian  camps  who  run  their  own  commissary,  but  down  in 
here  [indicating]  we  run  the  mess  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty  cents  you  sav,  and  what  else? 

••  ••  •• 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  a  place  where  people  can  get  a  meal  at  75 
cents,  and  I  think  there  is  a  40-eent  meal,  although  I  am  net  certain 
about  that.  I  have  Mr.  Kennedy  here,  who  can  tell  you  all  about  that. 
and  what  we  are  doing  in  the  way  of  handling  labor,  looking  out  for 
the  welfare  of  the  men,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  30-cent  meal  a  mere  lunch  or  is  it  a  sub- 
stantial meal. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  it  is  a  substantial  meal.  The  gentlemen  who 
came  up  there  sampled  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  is  a  good  meal. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Robinson,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  know 
how  the  salaries  for  similar  work  at  yards  like  Newport  News,  Spar- 
rows Point,  and  Fore  River,  near  Boston,  compare  with  the  salaries 
being  paid  at  Hog  Island,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know  of  personal  knowledge,  but  from 
hearsay  I  am  satisfied  that  I  am  correctly  informed  that  the  salaries 
of  the  higher  men  in  those  works  are  very  much  greater  than  any 
salaries  we  pay. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  think  the  salaries  then  for  similar  works 
are  actually  higher  at  these  other  plants? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  but  that 

t- 

men  there  can  go  out  and  get  equally  as  much  money  as  they  are 
getting  from  us. 

I  tr:ed  to  sav  vesterdav,  and  I  do  not  think  I  did  sav  it,  that  in 
some  of  the  work  in  Texas,  where  we  got  through  down  there,  there 
was  seme  work  given  to  another  outfit,  and  their  salary  rolls  were 
quite  a  bit  higher  than  ours,  for  their  superintendent,  timekeepers, 
and  their  accountant. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  was  on  the  cantonment  work? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Some  of  the  work  that  came  along  subsequent  to 
the  cantonment  work,  and  I  know  our  salaries  compared  more  than 
favorably  with  the  salaries  of  other  contractors  doing  s  milar  work. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  these  salaries  at  Hog 
Island  are  not  exorbitant  compared  with  works  around  at  other 
places? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  think  so.  Neither  do  I  think  at  these 
other  places  where  they  are  getting  a  great  deal  more.  I  think  that 
the  question  of  salary  is  of  the  nature  that  y:m  go  out  and  pay  for 
services  as  you  go  out  and  pay  for  any  other  commodity.  You  have 
to  pay  what  the  market  is,  and  get  what  you  can  in  the  market.     I 
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know  that  has  been  our  experience  and  that  has  been  a  large  pan 
of  our  business,  the  luring  of  men,  and  knowing  about  men,  and 
knowing  what  they  are  worth,  and  I  know  that  almost  invariably 
when  we  have  to  go  outside  of  our  organization  to  get  men  of  similar 
capacity  to  those  we  have  in  it,  invariably  we  have  to  pay  more 
money,  not  because  I  do  not  think  by  and  large  we  pay  enough, 
but  a  great  many  of  the  men  like  to  work  for  us,  even  though  they 
can  go  outside  and  get  more  money.  They  like  the  organization; 
they  like  the  way  they  are  handled;  they  like  the  way  they  are  taken 
care  of,  and  thought  about,  and  they  know  that  when  times  are  dull 
that  they  are  going  to  be  reasonably  taken  care  of  as  well  as  when 
times  are  flush. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  $10,000  or  those  $12,000  men  under 
any  annual  contract  or  other  contract  that  would  interfere  with 
your  discharging  them  if  they  do  not  give  service? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  if  there  is  any  obligation  of  that  kind  it  at- 
taches to  us  and  not  to  the  Government.  We  might  have  had  to  make 
some  commitments  to  get  men  off  of  a  job,  but  we  consider  that  as  our 
commitment,  and  if  any  man  is  changed  that  is  a  matter  for  us  to 
take  care  of  and  not  for  the  Government. 

Senator  Ran  shell.  Could  your  company  derive  any  particular 
benefit  from  paying  these  salaries  that  are  called  high  to  these  men  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  \ou  mean  any  pecuniary  benefit? 

Senator  Ransoell.  I  asked  if  it  would  be  possible  for  your  com 
pany  to  derive  any  pecuniary  benefit  from  these  high  salaries,  as- 
suming they  are  high. 

Mr.  Robinson.  None  whatever.  The  salaries  of  the  men  have  gone 
up  from  year  to  year,  depending  upon  their  capability. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  not  Stone  &  Webster  benefited  by  being 
enabled  to  maintain  their  organization? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  it  puts  them  in  a  position  to  take  on  work. 
Senator. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  not  that  a  very  vast  asset  in  a  going  concern  I 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  it  is  indeed. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  if  you  are  able  to  maintain  your  entire 
organization  in  one  contract  such  as  this,  do  you  not  receive  still 
greater  benefit  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  that  is  hardly  correct.  It  is  really  a  great 
disadvantage  to  have  the  entire  force  on  a  single  contract,  because 
while  we  are  doing  this  kind  of  work  we  are  having  to  turn  down 
other  work  that  is  scattered  over  a  greater  area  and  among  a  greater 
number  of  people  which  would  give  us  future  possibilities  that  this 
job  will  not.  I  think  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  I  would  a  great  deal 
rather  have  my  force  scattered  over  a  number  of  different  jobs  than 
to  have  it  concentrated  on  one  job. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  not  admit  yesterday  that  you  had  a 
number  of  jobs  now  on  hand? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  we  still  have  some  other  work  on  hand,  but  we 
have  scarcely  taken  on  any  other  work  since  we  undertook  this. 
There  are  one  or  two  small  bits  of  work  we  have  taken  on  for  former 
clients,  one  a  small  power-station  job  that  we  were  able  to  handle, 
but  work  requiring  any  considerable  force  in  the  field  we  have  not 
attempted  to  get.    We  could  not  do  it. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Were  you  not  fearful  that  during  the  war  you 
would  be  unable  to  continue  in  your  activities? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  think  I  know  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  expect  the  same  amount  of  large 
activities  to  continue  during  the  war  in  relation  to  public  utilities 
and  the  like  as  before? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  looked  forward  to  a 
time  during  the  war  when  your  organization  would  of  necessity  dis- 
integrate because  of  the  lack  of  large  projects  being  carried  out? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Why,  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  going 
on  in  this  country.  Senator.  It  has  been  our  experience  ever  since 
the  war  started  on  the  other  side  that  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in 
getting  work.     It  is  a  hard  thing  to  discount  in  advance. 

Senator  Johnson.  Would  you  say  it  is  a  detriment  or  that  it  is  an 
advantage  to  you  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  Stone  &  Webster  organi- 
zation as  it  is  maintained  to-day? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  it  is  a  distinct  detriment  to  us  to  have  as 
large  a  percentage  of  our  force  concent  rated  on  a  job  as  there  is 
to-day  on  this. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  believe  that  at  the  time  you  entered 
into  the  contract  and  began  this  work? 

Mr.  Robinson.   Absolutely. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  notwithstanding  that  you  were  willing  to 
go  ahead  and  make  the  necessary  sacrifice? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Absolutely  so. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  it  was  done  wholly  as  a  patriotic  duty,  the 
undertaking  of  this  work  by  Stone  &  Webster  and  yourself? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  we  all  went  into  it  with  the  desire  to  be  of 
service  to  the  country.  I  know  I  did;  decidedly  so.  I  was  glad  of 
the  opportunity,  and  I  am  proud  of  what  we  have  done  here,  proud 
of  what  the  men  have  done  here,  what  they  are  trying  to  do  and 
hope  to  do. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  that  was  your  motive  in  going  into  the 
contract,  was  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.   So  far  a>  I  sun  concerned,  it  was.  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson.  So  far  as  your  ass<  ciates  were  concerned,  was  it 
likewise  true  of  them  ( 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  in  very  huge  measure  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  think  in  large  measure  it  was? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do.  indeed. 

Senator  Johnson.  Notwithstanding  they  asked  for  10  per  cent  com- 
mission and  then  went  down  gradually  until  they  got  down  to  5? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  merely  how  things  go. 

Senator  Jonks.  Mr.  Robinson,  aside  from  what  you  have  suggested 
that  might  cause  delay  in  the  work  there,  is  there  anything  else  in 
connection  with  the  work  that  in  your  judgment  might  cause  delay 
in  the  c<  nipletion  of  the  ships? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Of  course,  the  control  of  material,  machinery,  and 

tlyngs  of  that  sort  is  very  largely  out  of  private  hands.     We  are 

doing  everything  we  can,  of  course,  to  work  up  a  force  and  operate 

in  conjunction  with  the  Shipping  Hoard.    I  believe  that  is  the  main 

thing  to  worry  about.    I  believe,  however,  that  that  is  going  to  come 
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along  so  I  would  net  expect  any  great  amount  of  delay,  but  it  is 
something  everybody  has  got  to  work  on,  and  every  influence  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  has  got  to  be  brought  to  bear  to  protect  this 
shipbuilding  program,  not  only  here  but  in  the  other  yards  as  well. 

Senator  Jones.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  this,  and  I  want  a  frank 
statement  from  you,  because  I  can  not  think  of  hardly  anything 
that  would  justify  any  act  that  would  result  in  a  serious  delay  in 
the  completion  of  ships  at  present.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether 
there  is  anything  taking  place  at  the  yard,  through  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  or  otherwise,  or  through  its  agents,  that  in  your 
judgment  would  tend  to  delay  the  completion  of  the  program  there? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  that  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  say,  Senator. 

Senator  Jones.  I  know  it  is;  but  you  are  in  charge  there  in  connec- 
tion with  this  work,  and  I  want  your  judgment  for  what  it  may  be 
worth.  You  are  no  more  anxious  to  get  those  ships  finished  as  early 
as  possible  than  we  are. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  appreciate  that,  Senator.  It  may  sound  egotisti- 
cal, and  it  is  not  intended  in  any  spirit  of  criticism,  but  it  has 
been  our  experience  that  the  freer  hand  we  can  be  given  in  any  con- 
struction work  the  better  results  we  get.  Our  clients  always  reserve 
the  right  to  direct  the  work  to  any  extent  they  choose,  but  they 
rarely  choose  to  direct  it  to  any  great  extent,  because  they  hired  us 
with  the  idea  that  we  could  do  the  work.  I  think  we  are  capable 
of  doing  this  work  with  the  minimum  amount  of  direction,  but  we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  be  directed  to  any  extent  if  that  seems  to  be 
the  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  vou  being  delayed  now  by  the  lack  of  ma- 
terial? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  not,  Senator.  I  do  not  think  the  steel  is 
coming  along  as  fast  as  we  would  like  to  have  it,  but  we  are  pushing 
on  it;  everybody  is  pushing  on  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  about  the  other  material — lumber,  for  in- 
stance? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  are  a  little  short  of  lumber;  wo  would  be  able 
to  use  more.  Our  warehouses  we  have  been  rushing  along,  and  we 
have  been  short  of  lumber,  but  with  the  good  weather  and  things 
straightening  out  as  they  are  conditions  will  probably  improve. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  enough  piling? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes:  we  have  at  the  present  time.  The  piling  is 
coming  in  in  good  shape  for  the  program  as  it  is. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  enough  material  for  those  railroads 
you  were  building  in  the  yard  there? 

Mr.  Robinson.  These  [indicating  on  blue  print]  are  all  built  here. 
We  have  about  50  miles  built.  Senator,  out  of  some  65  or  70. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  you  do  not  want  any  more  material  for 
railroad  building? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  we  have  practically  enough  on  hand.  We 
have  not  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  that.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
this  Russian  raii  kicking  around  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  hold 
of  pretty  easily. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  practically  all  you  need  now  to  speed  up 
your  work  is  fabricated  material  ? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  That  and  steel  for  the  shops.  The  foundations  are 
all  ready,  and  a  lot  of  that  work  is  coming  along.  Of  course  those 
things  are  being  given  attention  by  us  and  by  the  Shipping  Board. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  far  as  you  know,  you  are  not  threatened  with 
any  delay? 

Mr.  Robin  son.  No;  I  think  we  are  well  within  our  program  now, 
Senator. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Robinson,  when  do  you  expect  to  have  the 
first  ship  afloat? 

Mr.  Robin  son.  Why,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  any  figures 
here  on  that  or  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  Mr.  Connick  said  November  or  December. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Some  time  in  July,  or  around  the  1st  of  August. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  understood  they  would  not  be  afloat  and  ready 
for  sea  until  in  November  or  December. 

Mr.  Robinson.  This  is  afloat,  but  then  there  is  the  fitting  out,  the 
installing  of  the  machinery,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  mean  when  will  they  be  ready  to  go  across 
the  ocean? 

Mr.  Robinson.  According  to  this,  I  would  say  about  the  5th  of 
September. 

Senator  Vardaman.  This  first  ship? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  mean  they  will  be  ready  for  sea  then? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  many  do  you  expect  to  have  by  that 
time? 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  will  run  along  so  there  will  be  25  of  them 
that  will  average  around  the  1st  of  November;  the  latter  part  of 
October  or  the  1st  of  November. 

Senator  Nelson.  ITow  many  do  you  expect  to  get  out  in  this  cal- 
endar vear?    I  mean  out  on  the  sea  ready  for  use? 

Mr.  Robinson.  About  50. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  means  the  smaller  vessels,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No:  25  of  the  smaller  and  25  of  the  others. 

Senator  Jones.  If  you  should  fail  in  that,  is  there  anything  being 
done  now  that  you  could  lay  the  blame  to  hereafter  to  account  for 
the  delay — any  restriction  being  imposed  upon  your  discretion? 
That  may  be  rather  an  embarrassing  question,  but  this  is  a  matter 
we  ought  to  talk  plainly  about,  I  think.  We  ought  to  know  whether 
the  Government  is  doing  anything  that,  in  your  judgment,  would 
cause  delay  as  well  as  to  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  you. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  Senator,  be- 
cause it  is  merely  a  matter  of  judgment,  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  I 
dislike  to  get  into  what  may  seem  to  be  a  controversial  attitude. 

Senator  Jones.  I  take  it  from  that  that  you  are  of  the  opinion  that 
things  are  being  done  that  may  cause  delay,  and  if  you  did  not  get 
your  ships  out  according  to  the  program  you  could  claim  that  was 
the  rep  son  for  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Doubtless  there  would  be  equally  sound  claims  that 
it  was  not  so. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes.     I  will  not  press  it  then  for  the  present. 
Mr.  Robinson.  We  are  under  orders.     I  look  at  this  this  way,  that 
we  are  a  war  proposition,  a  part  oi  t\\e  \^y  m^vmsrs 
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Senator  Vardaman.  You  have  had  up  to  this  time  a  pretty  free 
hand,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  a  great  many  respects,  yes.  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  had  to  get  approvals  of  everything,  and  it  has  not  always 
been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
any  intention  of  delay  anywhere,  nothing  but  the  intention  to  pro- 
tect the  Government  in  every  particular.  This  is  a  large  undertak- 
ing. It  is  not  the  only  undertaking  the  Fleet  Corporation  has  on 
hand,  and  it  has  taken  them  time  to  get  organized.  That  is  evidence 
of  how  long  it  takes  to  get  a  good  working  organization  together.  It 
can  not  be  done  in  a  minute. 

Senator  Nelson.  Will  it  not  help  you  to  have  Admiral  Bowles 
there  as  the  representative  of  the  board,  so  you  can  communicate  with 
him  on  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  cuts  out  a  good  deal  of  delay  in  getting  decisions, 
yes.  We  are  under  orders  to  do  anything  that  we  are  called  on  to  do. 
Of  course,  when  it  comes  down  to  a  matter  of  construction,  the  order 
of  construction,  the  rate  of  construction,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  we 
think  we  are  qualified  to  handle  it,  and  that  was  what  was  expected 
of  us  when  we  went  into  the  thing,  but  if  the  powers  that  be  see  fit 
not  to  acquiesce  in  it  there  is  nothing  else  for  us  to  do.  We  consider 
we  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  Government  as  you  people  are. 

Senator  Jones.  I  appreciate  that.  What  I  was  getting  at  is  this: 
If  we  order  you  to  do  something  that  you  as  business  men  and  ex- 

{>ert  engineers  do  not  think  will  bring  about  the  best  results,  I  would 
ike  to  have  your  frank  statement  about  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  we  have  tried  to  say  so,  in  general,  when 
we  have  been  given  instructions  that  we  did  not  wholly  approve  of, 
or  tried  to  make  clear  our  point  of  view,  and  if  we  could  not  make  the 
people  see  it  our  way  we  cheerfully  went  ahead  and  did  it  the  way 
they  wanted  it  done.  We  have  been  doing  nothing  but  spacialize  on 
large  construction  work,  rush  work,  quick  work,  all  these  years. 

This  is  not  an  operating  proposition  to-day.  It  can  not  be  made 
an  operating  proposition  to-day.  It  is  not  like  a  manufacturing 
proposition.  I  would  rather  have  too  many  men  down  there  than 
too  few.  I  would  rather  have  cars  waiting  to  be  unloaded  than  to 
have  men  waiting  to  unload  the  cars  or  places  waiting  for  material 
to  go  into.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  have  been  doing,  getting 
material  here,  there,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  minute  you  take  the 
initiative  away  from  an  organization  of  that  sort  you  kill  a  largo 
percentage  of  your  ability  and  efficiency.  It  may  be  the  proper  thing 
to  do.  It  may  be  proper  even  to  go  beyond  that.  It  may  be  the 
proper  thing  for  the  Government  even  to  take  this  job  away  from 
us.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I  am  here  to  obey  orders  and  say  what 
I  think  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  what  will  best  supply  the 
need  and  what  will  most  quickly  supply  the  need;  and  I  am  not 
going  to  sav  anything  but  my  own  honest  opinion  in  reference  to 
that. 

I  would  not  have  gone  into  this  thing  if  I  had  not  felt  that  there 
was  a  tremendous  need  for  ships.  I  do  not  consider  that  there  is 
any  mystery  about  shipbuilding,  but  if  there  is  we  have  got  the 
proper  people  to  guide  us.  I  have  gone  into  this  as  a  construction 
proposition  pure  and  simple,  to  slam  away,  jam  away,  bang  away^ 
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to  get  it  done.  I  told  Admiral  Rousseau  before  we  ever  started  up, 
"  This  thing  is  going  to  look  like  an  organized  riot.  It  can  not  look 
like  anything  else.  If  anybody  thinks  they  can  go  down  there  and 
have  everything  going  in  order  and  just  in  the  right  way,  they  are 
going  to  be  disappointed,  because  you  arc  not  going  to  get  your  boats 
built  along  those  lines.  When  you  come  to  your  boat  building  there 
will  be  more  order,  but  until  you  get  your  construction  work  out  of 
the  way  you  are  going  to  have  it  looking  as  if  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  there." 

Now,  I  <lo  not  like  to  say  this  in  a  sense  of  criticism,  gentlemen, 
and  I  do  not  say  it  in  that  sense  at  all,  but  the  question  of  salaries 
I  can  not  heln  but  feel  is  a  very  minor  question  compared  with 
whether  you  are  going  to  get  the  boats  or  not.  If  by  getting  men 
of  energy,  and  if  by  paying  the  salaries  you  get  men  of  energy  and 
high  purpose,  men  who  will  put  their  time  in  without  stint  to  drive 
this  thing  on  to  completion,  to  serve  their  country  and  get  these 
boats  done,  I  think  the  question  of  salaries  is  entirely  a  minor  con- 
sideration. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  we  understand  your  position  on  that,  Mr. 
Robinson.  What  I  was  asking  was  with  reference  to  whether  there 
was  anything  else  in  connection  with  the  policy  being  pursued  up 
there  that  would  likely  cause  delay.  I  think  I  now  understand  your 
attitude  with  reference  to  that,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  feel  that  you  have  the  situation  well  in 
hand  now,  Mr.  Robinson ! 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do,  Senator.  I  feel  we  have  had  it  well  in  hand 
all  the  time.  It  has  been  a  tremendous  piece  of  work.  There  has 
been  a  tremendous  lot  of  petty  criticism  leveled  at  it  from  all  quar- 
ters. It  has  interfered  with  the  orderly  going  on  of  a  whole  lot  of 
things  in  Philadelphia.  Some  people  have  lost  their  stenographers, 
some  have  lost  labor,  some  have  lost  their  clerks,  some  have  lost  their 
.carpenters.  But  when  we  went  in  there  we  paid  the  going  rate  of 
wages  in  that  community.  We  worked  longer  hours  and  the  men 
made  overtime,  and  they  were  able  to  earn  more;  but  they  did  not 
get  any  more  per  hour  than  they  were  getting  before.  We  did  not, 
as  has  been  charged,  break  the  labor  market.  I  mean,  we  observed 
the  hours,  rates,  and  overtime  rates  that  were  in  existence  there.  So 
far  as  skilled  mechanics  are  concerned,  we  had  to  follow  the  Gov- 
ernment's schedules  which  have  been  given  us. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  they  worked  overtime  vou  paid  time  and  a 
half? 

Mr.  Romxsox.  Time  and  a  half;  yes.  sir:  and  we  have  done  it  to 
get  speed. 

Senator  Nelsox.  And  on  holidays  and  Sundays  you  paid  even 
more  than  that? 

Mr.  Romxsox.  Dou^e  time,  for  a  great  deal  of  it- 
Senator  Vardamax.  The  Government   fixes  those  wages;   does   it 
not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  fixes  all  the  rates  for  the  crafts;  yes.  I  do  not 
think  thev  fix  the  rates  on  what  we  call  the  building  trades,  and  that 
is  practically  what  we  have  been  using. 

The  Chairman.  At  first,  I  understand,  Mr.  Robinson,  you  ein- 
ployed  a  lot  of  people  that  were  not  very  efficient? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  Wo  have  cleaned  tho.se  out  >ust  as  rapidly  as  we 
could,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  in  better  shape  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  infinitely  so  But  I  want  to  add  to  what  Mr. 
Connick  said  the  other  day  my  own  appreciation  of  what  labor  has 
done  there.  Transportation  facilities  were  very  poor  and  men 
would  get  down  there  an  hour  or  two  late  in  the  morning.  We  could 
compensate  them  for  that,  but  when  they  did  not  get  home  until  late 
nt  night  we  could  not  compensate  them  for  that.  A  man  would  lose 
sleep:  he  had  little  time  with  his  family;  and  it  often  meant  that 
he  would  not  get  to  work  again  until  much  later  the  next  day,  if  at 
all.  That  was  something  we  could  not  pay  them  for.  I  think  all 
those  things  have  got  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  considering 
what  we  have  been  doing,  what  we  have  accomplished,  what  the 
problems  are  and  have  been  down  there. 

We  have  had,  as  I  say,  a  lot  of  petty  criticism  of  all  kinds.  We 
have  not  been  perfect.  Nobody  is  perfect;  far  from  it.  But  we 
certainly  have  used  intelligence  and  tried  honestly,  energetically, 
and,  I  think,  patriotically. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions,  I  believe  that  is  all, 
Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  time  you  have  given  me 
here,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  feel  like  thanking  some 
of  us.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  that 'is  all  in  a  day's  work,  Senator.  One 
man  is  entitled  to  his  opinion  as  well  as  another.  I  have  tried  my 
best  to  have  you  see  things  as  I  see  them.  If  I  can  not  convince  you 
that  is  mv  fault,  not  vours,  I  assure  vou. 

Senator  Jones.  In  view  of  the  action  of  the  committee  with  refer- 
ence to  the  salaries  at  Hog  Island,  without  criticizing  the  action  of 
the  committee,  but  simply  for  the  record.  I  want  to  say  that  while  I 
have  been  here  most  of  the  time,  I  did  not  happen  to  be  here  when 
that  resolution  was  passed  and  did  net  know  it  was  passed  until  it 
was  produced  here  yesterday.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  similar  information  with  reference  to  the 
salaries  paid  bv  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  and  the  Merchant 
Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Personally  I  preferred  that  the  matter  wait 
until  wc  heard  more  evidence.  I  did  not  vote  on  the  resolution  at  all, 
but  T  think  the  committee  was  clearly  within  its  rights  in  adopting  it. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  not  questioning  it  at  all;  I  simply  want  it 
clear  that  I  did  not  happen  to  be  here  when  that  was  done.  But  I 
think  wc  ought  to  have  similar  information  with  regard  to  these  other 
agency  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  wish  to  make  a  motion  to  that  effect? 

• 

Senator  Jones.  I  move  that  we  call  on  the  other  two  agency  con- 
tract corporations  for  information  with  reference  to  employees  re- 
ceiving &-J00  n  month  and  upward,  similar  to  the  information  that  we 
have  with  reference  to  Hog  Island. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  agreed  to.) 

(Thereupon,  at  4.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  and  at  5  o'clock  \>.  m.  ^\w*x\s&\ 
to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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SATURDAY,  MABCH  9,  1918. 

•  United  States  Senate,  ' 

Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  the 
committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcher  (chairman),  Ransdell,  Sheppard, 
Vardaman,  Jones,.  Sherman,  and  Harding. 

Present  also:  Hon.  Charles  L.  McNary,  a  Senator  in  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Oregon. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Senator  McNary,  this  committee  was  called 
together  at  your  request,  and  I  suggest  that  you  make  a  statement 
as  to  what  you  desire  to  bring  out,  and  introduce  the  witnesses  in 
the  order  in  which  you  wish  them  to  speak. 

Senator  McNary.  I  am  not  at  all  averse  to  making  a  statement, 
but  I  think  the  testimony  itself  wTill  develop  that  which  I  expect 
to  be  able  to  show  respecting  the  construction  of  wooden  ships  in. 
Oregon  and  Washington.  Fortunately,  in  the  last  two  or  three 
days  a  number  of  lumbermen  from  the  Northwest  have  come  to 
Washington,  and  I  desired  to  take  advantage  of  that  opportunity  of 
getting  into  the  record  the  fact  that,  with  very  little  increase  in 
effort,  the  wooden-ship  construction  on  the  Pacific  coast  might  be 
increased,  and  that  more  ships  might  be  had  out  of  the  available 
lumber — which  facts  have  not  been  quite  appreciated,  I  think,  by 
the  Shipping  Board,  nor  thoroughly  understood  by  this  committee. 
And  that  was  the  purpose  that  I  had  in  asking  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  call  tnis  meeting,  so  that  the  testimony  of  tlieste  gentle- 
men might  be  taken. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Which  witness  do  you  desire  to  hear  first? 

Senator  McNary.  T  will  ask  Mr.  Van  Duzer  to  take  the  stand 
first.    Gentlemen,  this  is  Mr.  H.  B.  Van  Duzer. 

You  are  an  associate  of  the  Inman-Paulson  Co.,  of  Portland,  Oreg., 
are  you? 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  H.  B.  VAN  DUZE&,  OF  PORTLAND,  OBEO. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  You  are  engaged  in  what  line  of  work? 
Mr.  Van  Duzer.  In  the  lumber  business. 
Senator  McNary.  What  experience  have  you  had? 
Mr.  Van  Duzer.  T  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  for  something 
like  18  vears. 
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Senator  McNary.  Does  your  company  construct  ships,  or  does  it 
manufacture  lumber  from  logs? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  It  manufactures  lumber. 

Senator  McNary.  Are  you  connected  with  any  ship  construction 
company  ? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Either  directly  or  indirectly  ? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  that  ob- 
tain in  Oregon  and  Washington,  with  respect  to  the  available  lum- 
ber supply? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  am  naturally  more  acquainted  with  the  avail- 
able supply  of  Oregon  timber  than  I  am  with  the  Washington  timber. 
Mr.  Bloedel  is  in  touch  with  the  Washington  timber. 

Senator  McNary.  Have  the  logging  camps  and  the  mills  in  that 
region — I  am  speaking  now  of  Oregon — reached  their  maximum  out- 
put? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Do  you  mean  in  regard  to  ship  material  ? 

Senator  McNary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  You  may  now  go  ahead  in  your  own  way  and 
discuss  that  phase  of  the  situation  presented  by  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  When  I  said  that  the  mills  have  not  reached  their 
maximum,  I  had  in  view  the  fact  that  many  of  the  interior  mills — 
that  is,  off  of  tide  water,  from  which  shipments  can  be  made  by  rail 
to  tide  water,  to  shipyards — are  only  to  a  limited  degree  sawing  upon 
ship  specifications.  And  also  in  that  connection  I  would  state  that 
the  question  of  manufacture  of  ship  lumber  is  not  a  question  of  saw- 
milling,  but  almost  entirely  a  question,  in  the  Northwest,  of  the  law 
of  supply — the  securing  of  the  available  timber  at  the  mills.  The 
mill  capacity  is  great  enough  and  the  manufacturing  plants  could  be 
put  upon  a  double-shift  basis  if  necessary.  I  do  not  know  if  you  want 
me  to  say  anything  more.  Senator. 

Senator  Harding.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Are  you  f "miliar 
with  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  the  west  coast  at  all? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  In  what  way,  Senator? 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  can  you  answer  this  question:  Are  there 
any  wooden  ships  being  built  on  the  west  coast  for  the  French  Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  some  40  ships  being  built  by 
the  Foundation  Co. — 20  of  them  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  20  at  Ta- 
coma,  Wash. — for  the  French  Government 

Senator  Harding.  Are  they  using  specifications  which  are  decid- 
edly different,  as  to  timber,  from  those  for  the  so-called  standard 
wooden  ship  adopted  by  the  Shipping  Board  ? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  In  some  particulars,  but  not  so  drastically  differ- 
ent. " 

Senator  Harding.  Are  they  using  a  much  smaller  stick  of  timber 
than  is  required  in  the  so-called  Ferris  type  of  ship? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  I  asked  you  the  question  because  I  have  been 

advised  very  recently,  to  my  surprise,  that  they  were  building  those 

•  Frpnch  ships.    I  believe  we  had  not  had  any  testimony  to  that  effect 
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before  the  committee.  Do  you  recall  any  such  testimony,  Senator 
Jones? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes;  it  has  been  brought  out  that  some  of  those 
ships  were  being  built  by  the  Foundation  Co.  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Senator  Harding.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Senator  Jones.  But  I  may  suggest  that  they  are  a  very  much 
smaller  ship  than  the  standard  Snipping  Board  type,  are  they  not, 
Mr.  Van  Duzer? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  They  are  a  much  smaller  ship ;  yes. 

Senator  Harding.  What  is  the  tonnage,  if  you  know  ? 

Senator  Jones.  About  2,000  or  2,500  tons. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  can  not  answer  that.  Mr.  Ransome,  can  you 
state  the  tonnage  of  those  ships? 

Mr.  Kan  some.  As  compared  to  the  3,500-ton  deadweight  Ferris 
type  ships,  they  are  about  3,000  ton. 

Senator  Harding.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  that  I  have  been 
told  that  they  were  made  out  of  sizes  of  timber  that  were  very  much 
easier  to  get  than  the  timber  for  the  Ferris  type. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  There  is  nothing  in  that? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  There  is  nothing  in  that. 

Senator  Jones.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  I  have  understood  from 
the  Shipping  Board  that  the  ships  being  built  by  the  Foundation 
Company  are  less  than  2,500  tons  deadweight;  and  that  that  was  the 
reason  they  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  control  of  our  Government, 
because,  under  the  law,  no  ships  of  over  2,500  tons  could  go  outside 
of  Government  control. 

Senator  McNary.  I  believe  there  were  26  of  2,000  tons  and  14  of 
2,500  tons. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes:  that  would  probably  be  correct;  they  are  not 
over  2,500  tons. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  These  ships,  I  understand,  are  being  built  directly 
for  the  French  Government. 

Senator  Harding.  They  are  probably  not  intended  for  trans- 
Atlantic  service. 

Senator  McNary.  No.  Mr.  Van  Duzer,  to  what  extent  could  the 
output  of  available  ship  timber  be  increased? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  That  is  a  very  broad  question,  and  it  is  hard  to 
answer  that  in  any  specific  way.  It  could  be  wonderfully  increased 
by  going  into  certain  available  tracts  of  timber,  by  the  extension  of 
railroads  and  the  opening  up  of  logging  operations  in  the  entire 

Northwest. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  have  trees  there  for  any  size  of  timber 
that  they  might  want  for  ships,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  We  have,  up  to  the  present  time;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Could  the  output  be  increased  with  the  present 
equipment? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  We  are  increasing  that  to-day  with  the  present 

equipment:  ves,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Is  all  of  the  output  absorbed  in  wooden-ship 

construction? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  All  of  the  output  of  the  logging  camps? 

Senator  McNary.  Yes:  that  is,  I  am  speaking  of  the  timber  that  is 
suitable  for  wooden-ship  construction. 
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Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Practically. 

Senator  Harding.  Let  me  understand  this:  The  thing  you  are  try- 
ing to  present  to  the  committee  involves  railroad  construction  in 
order  to  make  the  timber  available  to  the  market,  does  it? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  No.  I  may  be  misunderstood  in  that  connection. 
I  believe  more  boats  could  be  built  from  the  present  available  supply; 
but  I  also  believe  that  that  supply,  by  the  construction  and  opening 
up  of  available  bodies  of  timber,  could  be  materially  increased. 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  there  was  a  demand  for  the  lumber  for 
shipbuilding,  would  these  improvements  or  extensions  of  railroads  bo 
made  by  the  individual  landowners  or  the  sawmills  without  assistance 
from  the  Government? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  That  I  could  hardly  answer,  Senator,  although  I 
think  I  could  say  yes,  to  a  great  extent,  if  there  was  a  firm  knowledge 
that  the  material  removed  from  the  ground  would  be  used. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Almost  everybody  who  comes  before  this  com- 
mittee with  any  proposition  looking  to  the  building  of  ships  wants 
the  Government  to  give  them  the  first  logging  equipment  and  every- 
thing else,  to  start  from  the  bottom  and  build  it  up;  and  it  is  rather 
refreshing  to  have  somebody  come  here  and  say  they  are  willing  to 
do  something  themselves  without  Government  aid  toward  the  build- 
ing of  ships. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  The  lumbermen  in  the  Northwest  have  tried  in  all 
practicable  ways  to  aid  the  Government  program,  and  they  would  like 
to  know  what  the  Government  program  is. 

Senator  Vardaman.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that. 

Senator  Jones.  If  the  shipbuilders  were  assured  of  contracts  for 
ships  in  a  regular  way.  and  along  a  regular  line  of  policy,  and  if 
there  was  any  considerable  number  of  them  called  for,  do  you  think 
that  private  capital  would  make  the  necessary  extensions  of  railroads 
and  facilities  for  getting  out  the  lumber  for  those  ships? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes;  unless  it  was  on  a  very  extended  proposi- 
tion, requiring  a  long  extension  of  railroad  line. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  are  conditions  such  that  you  would  expect 
any  such  demand  as  that? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Only  partially,  Senator. 

Senator  Jones.  Here  is  what  I  would  like  really  to  get  at:  Some- 
time ago  Mr.  Picz,  of  the  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, suggested  that  they  were  not  letting  contracts  for  wooden 
ships  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  extent  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
let  them  if  they  did  not  have  a  doubt  that  our  people  out  there 
would  be  able  to  furnish  the  lumber.  Will  you  tell  the  committee 
what  you  think  about  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  think  we  can  furnish  a  great  deal  more  lumber 
under  the  present  available  facilities;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  of  slowing  up 
the  construction  of  wooden  ships  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  From  the  standpoint  of  supply,  absolutely  not. 

Senator  Jones.  From  the  standpoint  of  timber? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  construction  of  wooden 
ships  could  be  accelerated  a  good  deal  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  supply  of  lumber; 
yes,  sir. 
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Senator  McNary.  Would  not  the  letting  of  additional  contracts 
stimulate  production,  Mr.  Van  Duzer? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  It  is  a  very  natural  condition,  that  a  man  who 
has  timber  will  not  get  into  that  timber  unless  he  knows  it  is  going 
to  be  used.    That  is  about  the  best  answer  I  can  give  to  that  question. 

Senator  Jones.  Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  case,  illustrating,  I 
think,  what  would  be  the  condition  at  the  shipyards  out  there:  We 
had  the  showing  made  before  this  committee  that  one  yard  in  Tacoma, 
which  has  a  contract  for  Government  ships,  with,  I  think,  four  ways, 
will  have  all  those  ships  that  are  now  under  contract  off  the  ways  by 
the  1st  of  July ;  and  if  thev  could  get  contracts  for  ships,  not  only 
to  occupy  those  ways,  but  lor  other  ways,  they  would  be  willing  to 
put  in  ways  to  accommodate  at  least  10  more  ships  and  have  them 
off  the  ways  during  this  year.  Is  there  any  reason  due  to  the  lack 
of  supply  of  lumber,  in  your  judgment,  for  not  letting  those  con- 
tracts? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  That  I  can  not  answer,  Senator,  with  regard  to 
the  State  of  Washington,  from  first-hand  knowledge.  I  would  say 
that  there  was  no  reason,  in  regard  to  the  available  supply  of  lum- 
ber; but  I  would  rather  that  Mr.  Bloedel  should  answer  that  ques- 
tion as  to  Washington. 

Senator  Jones.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  condition  in  that 
respect  in  Oregon — if  such  a  situation  were  developed? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  would  say  that  if  the  Fir  Production  Board 
was  given  the  proper  authority  the  lumber  would  be  made  available. 

Senator  Jones.  And  would  it  be  made  available  without  expendi- 
ture bv  the  Government  in  increasing  railroad  facilities,  and  things 
like  ttiat? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  As  I  answered  that  once  before,  I  should  say, 
generally,  yes ;  although  there  may  be  some  instances  where  the  Gov- 
ernment might  be  asked  to  loan  money  with  which  to  make  the 
proper  extensions. 

Senator  McNary.  When  you  spoke  about  the  Government  giving 
proper  authority,  did  you  mean  giving  authority  to  commandeer 
standing  timber? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  that.  I  mean  give  the 
authority  to  secure  getting  into  it — well,  practically,  I  could  say, 
yes,  to  that,  Senator;  I  can  put  it  in  that  way. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  there  a  disposition  among  your  people  to 
withhold  the  lumber  from  the  market? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  None  whatsoever. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Then,  what  would.be  the  necessity  for  com- 
mandeering the  lumber,  if  they  would  sell  it  readily? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  There  is  really  no  necessity  for  it,  Senator,  ex- 
cept for  this :  There  has  been  no  knowledge,  up  to  the  present  time, 
as  to  what  the  program  of  the  Shipping  Board  is.  I  might  say  that 
there  are  certain  logging  roads  in  our  State,  which,  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  curves,  or  other  defects  in  their  tracks  which  prevent  them 
from  hauling  over  their  road  raw  material,  have  not  gone  to  the  ex- 
pense to  remedy  those  defects,  because  they  were  not  sure  as  to 
whether,  if  they  did  that,  the  material  would  be  required  or  used. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  necessity  of  com- 
mandeering in  order  to  get  lumber? 
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Mr.  Van  Duzer.  No?  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  But  it  is  largely  a  question  of  a  definite  policy  as 
to  what  would  be  required  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Absolutely  so;  there  is  no  question  of  com- 
mandeering at  all;  that  is  not  necessary;  the  lumbermen  and  the 
loggers  of  the  Northwest  are  trying  to  do  their  best  to  aid  the  Gov- 
ernment program. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  there  any  timber  owners  whose  timber  it 
would  be  necessary  to  commandeer  in  order  to  get  it  at  a  reasonable 
price  ? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Jones.  My  information  is  that  all  of  our  lumber  people 
in  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  our  timber  people,  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  furnish  their  lumber  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones  (continuing).  And  make  it  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  a  reasonable  price? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  lumber- 
men and  loggers  are  willing  and  anxious  to  do  everything  they  can 
to  aid  right  now. 

Senator  McNary.  Are  you  familiar  writh  the  survey  made  by  the 
Shipping  Board  in  respect  to  the  available  lumber  for  wooden  ship 
construction? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes. 

Senator  McNary.  Have  you  made  a  similar  calculation  yourself? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes;  we  have  made  a  similar  calculation  our- 
selves for  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Senator  McNary.  How  many  vessels  would  you  say  could  be  con- 
structed from  the  amount  of  timber  available,  within  the  next  12 
months? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  About  200. 

Senator  McNary.  That,  is,  in  the  State  of  Oregon? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  In  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Senator  McNary.  Are  you  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  State 
of  Washington? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  as  well  as  Mr. 
Bloedel  could. 

Senator  McNary.  Have  you  considered  the  two  States  as  units  in 
your  figuring? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes;  we  have;  but  Mr.  Bloedel,  who  is  from 
Washington,  has  kept  the  records  as  to  Washington,  and  is  more  in 
touch  with  those  figures  than  I  am. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  size  ships  have  you  in  mind? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  We  were  referring  to  the  regular  Ferris  3,500- 
ton  type  of  ship. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  Assuming  that  Government  aid  was  necessary, 
what  would  be  the  probable  expenditure  for  logging  roads  to  bring 
this  timber  out? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Do  you  mean  from  the  mills? 

Senator  Harding.  No;  how  many  miles  of  logging  road  would 
have  to  be  built?  And  I  do  not  object  to  knowing  how  much  per 
mile  the  cost  would  be. 
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Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Senator,  I  am  frank  to  confess  that  we  have  not 
as  yet  made  a  survey  of  that  character.  I  can  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion at  this  time. 

Senator  Harding.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at — I  hope  in  a  per- 
fectly fair  manner — is,  what  expenditure  of  money  is  the  Govern- 
ment going  to  be  called  upon  to  make  in  order  to  have  this  timber 
made  available  for  use? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Well,  at  the  present  time,  unless  the  program  is 
greatly  augmented,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
make  any  expenditure. 

Senator  Harding.  Is  it  your  notion  that  if  these  logging  roads 
should  be  constructed,  they  would  be  constructed  by  the  timber 
owners  on  advances  of  money  from  the  Government,  or  would  you 
have  the  Government  construct  the  roads? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  would  prefer  the  former  method. 

Senator  Harding.  You  would  prefer  to  have  the  timber  owner 
construct,  with  Government  advances? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Van  Duzer,  these  advances, 
if  necessary,  and  if  made,  would  be  made  to  existing  concerns,  would 
they  not? 

Mr.  Van  Dczer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jonfs.  And  not  for  the  establishment  of  new  concerns? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  There  are  many  instances  where  the  extension  of 
railroads,  which  at  the  present  time,  as  you  know,  is  very  expensive, 
would  be  almost  impossible  without  aid  from  the  Government. 

Senator  Jones.  Hut  this  Government  aid  would  go  to  firms  and 
companies  that  are  already  operating,  and  not  for  the  creation  of 
new  establishments? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Generally  speaking,  it  would,  although  there  are 
some  instances  where  it  would  be  necessary  to  run  a  spur  road  from 
one  man's  railroad  into  somebody's  timber,  in  order  to  get  the  mate- 
rial there.  I  might  say,  Senator,  that  that  action  woula  be  necessary 
only  in  case  of  practically  an  unlimited  number  of  ships  being  needed. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  would  not  be  necessary  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  200  ships  to  which  you  referred? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Have  you  data  showing  the  output  for  the  year 
1916  or  the  year  1917,  in  Oregon? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  The  output  in  1916  in  Oregon  was  about  1,600,- 
000,000  feet. 

Senator  McXary.  Was  that  in  1916  or  1917? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  That  was  last  vear. 

Senator  McNary.  That  was  in  1917  ? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes,  sir;  1917. 

Senator  McNary.  Was  there  any  one  factor,  or  more  than  one, 
that  prevented  the  maximum  output  in  1917? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  In  the  lumber  production? 

Senator  McXary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  No. 

Senator  McNary.  Was  it  affected  by  th*  car  shortage  in  any  way, 
•or  by  !■»    >r  difficulties? 
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Mr.  Van  Duzer.  There  were  more  or  less  labor  difficulties  in  the 
Northwest  last  fall,  especially  in  Washington;  in  Oregon,  we  were 
practically  free  of  that.  The  car  situation  is  very  bad  at  the  present 
time.  I  have  telegrams  in  my  pocket  stating  that  several  mills  will 
be  forced  to  shut  down  unless  they  can  secure  some  method  of  moving 
part  of  their  fall-down  lumber  soon. 

Senator  McNary.  Would  you  say  that  the  car  shortage  was  not  a 
determining  factor  in  the  conditions  last  year? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  No;  it  was  not  a  determining  factor.    • 

Senator  McNary.  Did  it  restrict  the  output  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes,  in  a  way;  it  always  does. 

Senator  McNary.  Well,  would  you  say  to  any  considerable  extent? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  It  was  not  as  bad  last  year  as  it  has  been  since; 
no,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  When  can  more  lumber  suitable  for  shipbuild- 
ing be  provided  ? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Well,  that  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer.  It 
is  being  provided  to-day;  it  could  be  provided  immediately. 

Senator  McNary.  Just  what  methods  could  be  employed  to  pro- 
duce that  result? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Senator,  the  facts  in  the  case  are  simply  this: 
That  the  belief  in  the  minds  of  the  logging  people  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  need  a  certain  amount  of  material  for  ship  construc- 
tion, and  will  use  a  largely  increased  amount  of  material  for  ship 
construction,  will  produce  it. 

Senator  McNary.  Could  they  leave  the  tops  in  the  forest  in  any 
way,  taking  out  only  that  part  which  is  to  be  cut  into  the  timbers 
needed  for  shipbuilding  purposes? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  In  case  of  an  intensive  program,  yes,  sir.  There 
are  many  methods  by  which  it  could  be  done  if  we  came  to  an  absolute 
showdown. 

Senator  McNary.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  you  to  discuss;  I 
want  you  to  deal  with  that  subject  in  a  liberal  way. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  If  we  went  into  an  intensive  program  in  ship- 
building, whereby  wo  must  build  every  ship  that  could  be  built  in 
Washington  and  Oregon,  by  moans  of  intensive,  or.  as  you  might  term 
it,  "selective,"  logging,  whereby  men  would  bo  sent  into  the  woods 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  timber  either  would  not  be  cut.  or 
at  least  would  not  bo  sawed,  the  output  could  bo  materially  increased ; 
but,  of  course,  that  would  bo  at  largely  increased  cost. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  would  be  the  increased  cost? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  That  would  be  very  hard  to  approximate  just 
now.  T  could  not  do  it  offhand ;  I  could  not  give  any  intelligent  figure 
now. 

Senator  Jones.  Will  you  describe  the  usual  method  of  logging  out 
there,  Mr.  Van  Duzer? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  The  usual  method  of  logging  is,  after  the  tree  is 
felled  it  is  bucked  after  being  marked  by  a  head  marker,  so  to  speak, 
into  certain  lengths 

Senator  Jones  (interposing).  What  I  had  in  mind  is  as  to  taking 
all  of  the  timber,  or  whether  you  select  out  certain  trees? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Up  to  the  present  time  all  the  timber  fell  has 
boon  taken  and  sawed,  irrespective  of  the  grade  of  the  log. 
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Senator  McNary.  And  what  percentage  goes  into  the  construction 
of  ships? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  At  the  present  time,  covering  the  Northwest,  on 
the  present  specification  ? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes;  that  is,  the  Ferris  type? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Possibly  not  over  a  total  average  of  15  per  cent; 
it  might  exceed  that  a  trifle. 

Senator  Jones.  And  do  you  cut  all  the  timber  on  a  tract? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out.  Do  you  do 
that  under  the  normal  method  of  lodging? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Under  the  normal  method  of  logging  the  tract  is 
denuded,  so  to  speak. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes.  So  that,  if  you  have  to  take  up  the  method 
you  suggested  a  moment  ago,  simply  going  in  and  selecting  timber 
that  is  suitable  especially  for  shipbuilding,  that  would  entail  more 
expense? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  It  would  entail  a  great  deal  more  of  expense. 

Senator  McNary.  Have  you  anything  further  that  you  wish  to 
present,  Mr.  Van  Duzer? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  your 
statement. 

We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Bloedel.  Will  you  state  your  full  name, 
your  occupation,  and  place  of  residence? 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  H.  BLOEDEL,  OF  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Mr.  Bloedel.  My  name  is  J.  H.  Bloedel,  my  residence  is  Seattle, 
and  my  occupation  is  that  of  lumberman.  At  present  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  Fir  Production  Board  for  several  departments  of  the 
Government,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  lumber  out  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  shipping  it. 

Senate  r  Vakdaman.  You  may  make  any  statement  about  the  sub- 
ject that  you  desire,  Mr.  Bloedel.  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Bloedel.  I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  as  to  what  general  statement 
the  committee  would  care  to  have  that  would  throw  any  light  on  this 
subject. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think,  Mr.  Bloedel,  that  what  we  really  want  to 
get  at  is.  the  supply  of  lumber  that  would  be  available  for  wooden 
3iip  construction  in  our  State.  As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  it 
was  suggested  by  some  representative  of  the  Shipping  Board  that 
they  have  doubts  as  to  whether  the  supply  of  lumber  on  the  Pacific 
coast  was  ample  for  their  needs;  and  because  of  those  doubts,  they 
were  not  letting  new  contracts  for  the  construction  of  wooden  ships, 
and  did  not  expect  to  do  so  until  they  had  more  information. 

I  know  that  you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  situation  out 
there;  and  the  committee  would  like  to  have  you  give  you  views 
with  reference  to  that  situation. 

Mr.  Bloedel.  I  think  their  expressions  of  doubt,  in  a  way,  were 
justified,  from  the  results  that  we  had,  generally,  from  the  lumber 
districts  last  year.  That  referred  just  as  much  to  the  South  as  it  did 
to  the  West.     There  was  a  wooden  ship  program  outlined^  which  v^os 
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rather  comprehensive.  I  think  it  meant  the  building  of  some  250 
wooden  ships  in  the  South,  and  the  building  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber— some  150  to  200 — on  the  Pacific  coast. 

You  must  understand,  Senator,  that  we  had  not  built  wooden  ships 
on  I  on  the  coast  of  these  large  sizes  for  a  long  time.  The  steel  ships 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  wooden  ships,  especially  in  ships  of  large 
tonnage;  and  the  facilities  for  cutting  long  timbers,  first,  in  the 
woods,  and,  second,  in  the  sawmills,  had  been  disregarded  in  the  con- 
struction of  mills ;  and  those  in  the  industry  had,  in  a  measure,  worked 
differently  along  other  lines  for  producing  lumber  than  they  would 
for  producing  shipbuilding  lumber. 

In  a  way,  the  production  of  shipbuilding  lumber  is  a  specialty;  it 
is  a  somewhat  different  thing  from  simply  producing  lumber  out  of 
logs.  We,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  we  got  out  of  the  practice  of  saw- 
ing specialties,  began  to  go  into  a  general  sawing  business — that  is, 
began  to  go  into  a  general  lumber  business,  to  supply  lumber  for 
building  houses,  and  so  on. 

That  is  one  reason  why  last  year  the  industry  was  not  speeded  up 
to  the  same  tension  and  intensity  that  it  is  now.  Fefc  instance,  the 
whole  program  of  building  ships  begins  with  cutting  the  right  size 
tree  in  the  woods.  A  gcod  many  loggers  last  year  were  unfamiliar 
with  the  lengths  and  sizes  that  were  wanted,  and  some  of  them  put 
in  the  wrong  lengths  and  the  wrong  sizes,  and  therefore  found  no 
ready  sale  for  their  trees  or  their  logs,  and  were  disappointed,  and 
no  more  were  put  in. 

Now\  that  has  been  straightened  out.  There  is  now  practically  a 
definite  schedule  of  a  standardized  Ferris  type  ship  agreed  upon. 
There  are  still  also  plans  by  individual  >hipowners  which  will  be 
>»t  variance  with  these  plans,  as  each  man  has  an  individual  opinion 
for  building  a  better  ship.  Still,  there  is  a  standard  ship,  and  that 
standard  ship  for  the  west  coast  has  a  standard  schedule  of  the 
lengths  and  sizes  of  timbers  to  which  everybody  can  cut. 

And  what  we  would  like  to  get — the  lumbermen  from  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  Fir  Production  Board — is,  what  the  definite  program 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  comprises;  how  many  wooden 
ships  do  they  want  to  build  i  When  we  know  what  their  program  is, 
we  will  be  ready  to  get  in  and  get  the  material.  We  have  canvassed 
the  situation  in  a  way  to  show  the  production  of  long  logs. 

And  in  the  State  of  Washington  we  have  estimated  that  we  can 
produce,  within  one  year  from  March  1,  a  matter  of  250  ships.  That 
is  a  conservative  estimate.  I  think  Mr.  Van  Duzer  told  you  that  on 
the  Columbia  River  they  can  produce  200  ships.  That  will  be  an 
intens:fied  program  of  150  ^hips  for  those  two  States. 

So  far  as  the  State  of  Washington  is  concerned,  those  figures  are 
thoroughly  conservative,  and  I  think  thev  are  also  in  Oregon  for 
that  matter. 

But  it  means  this:  First,  that  we  must  have  a  standardized  sched- 
ule to  which  we  can  cut.  Second,  that  we  must  go  to  the  timber 
owner  and  the  logger  who.  as  you  know,  in  our  country  is  an  inde- 
pendent factor  and  not  part  of  the  mill  operation,  and  he  must  be 
given  a  standard  schedule  to  cut  to. 

Then  the  logs  will  be  produced,  and  the  next  thing  is  to  put  it  up 
to  the  sawmill  operator.    Now,  as  far  as  the  sawmills  are  concerned, 
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we  have  ample  sawmill  capacity  to  saw  a  great  many  more  logs  than 
are  likely  to  he  put  in.  We  have  ample  sawmill  capacity  to  cut  more 
than  enough  timber  for  250  ships,  because,  as  you  know,  practically 
all  the  mills  work  on  one  shift,  and  many  of  them  could  work  double 
shift  and  produce  double  the  amount  they  would  produce  with  one 
shift,  provided  the  logs  were  produced  out  of  the  woods. 

So  that,  so  far  as  an  intensified  program  is  concerned,  if  it  were 
found  necessary  and  desirable  that  400  or  500  ships  should  be  pro- 
duced on  the  Pacific  coast  in  one  year,  it  can  be  done,  Senator.  I 
might  add  further  that  that,  of  course,  is  based  on  the  standardized 
Ferris  schedule,  which  means  a  keel  20  inches  bv  20  inches,  80  feet 
long,  which  means  a  very  large  piece  of  timber:  and  out  of  the 
1,500,000  feet  of  lumber  entering  into  the  schedule  of  one  of  those 
ships,  850.000  feet  consist  of  lumber  that  is  cut  out  of  logs  from  40 
to  80  feet  long.  Now,  you  can  easily  understand  that  that  is  hard  to 
get.  That  means  that  only  650,000  feet  of  that  schedule  of  lumber 
ror  one  of  those  ships  is  shorter  than  40  feet  or  40  feet  and  under. 

Senator  Jones.  But,  as  I  understand  you,  it  can  be  obtained  on  the 
Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  It  can  be  obtained. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  cost! 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes;  it  is  a  question  of  cost,  and  it  is  a  question  of 
knowing  what  the  Government  wants  and  what  it  demands. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  we  want  ships. 

Mr.  Bloedel.  That  is  a  question  of  a  program.  If  you  will  out- 
line a  definite  program — if  this  committee  or  the  Fleet  Corporation, 
or  those  in  authority,  will  outline  a  definite  program  and  say  to  the 
lumbermen  of  the  Pacific  coast  that  you  have  determined  to  produce 
this  number  of  ships  and  that  you  want  them  produced  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  for  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, that  we  can  produce  250  ships:  and  I  believe  Mr.  Van  Duzer 
is  sound  in  his  judgment,  as  expressed  here  a  few  moments  ago. 
as  to  what  can  be  done  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Senator  Jones.  Of  course,  the  matter  of  program  is  a  matter  that 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  We 
appropriate  the  money  and  we  want  them  to  get  the  ships. 

Mr.  Bloedel.  I  might  add  this,  that  it  depends  also  upon  the 
ease  of  the  schedule;  we  have  figured  upon  the  Ferris  schedule,  and 
I  am  figuring  that  approximately  450  ships  could  be  produced  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Bloedel.  If  you  adopt  a  schedule  as  easy  as  the  southern 
yellow-pine  schedule  a  good  many  more  ships  could  be  built.  That 
is  a  matter  of  judgment.  I  will  say  this,  that  we  believe  the 
yellow-pine  schedule  will  permit  of  building  a  good  ship,  but  that 
timbers  of  longer  lengths  will  make  a  stiner  ship,  if  one  capable 
of  having  a  longer  life  is  what  is  wanted.  Now,  that  is  a  question 
of  judgment  for  the  shipbuilders. 

Senator  Jones.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  If  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  were  to  adopt  a  definite  program,  such  as  out- 
lined by  you,  what  additional  aid.  or  what  aid,  would  the  Govern- 
ment have  to. give,  in  order  to  carry  out  that  program?  Would  it 
have  to  <rive  anything  to  the  loggers  or  to  the  sawmill  ^o^\&  <st  \s> 
the  shipbuilders  ? 
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Mr.  Bloedel.  I  can  answer  that  only  in  a  general  way,  by  saying 
that  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  material  aid  required  for 
the  industry  out  there  to  carry  out  such  a  program.  I  think  there 
is  enough  development  in  the  logging  camps  and  in  the  sawmills 
so  that  the  program  that  I  have  outlined  can  be  produced.  What 
you  need  is  to  get  after  those  fellows  and  pound  them  on  the  back 
and  say  to  them,  "  Here  is  a  definite  program,  and  here  are  the  logs 
that  you  must  cut";  if  you  talk  to  them  that  way,  and  would  have  a 
definite  program,  I  think  it  could  be  producea.  There  might  be 
instances  where  a  little  money  would  have  to  be  advanced  by  the 
Government  for  extending  a  man's  little  road,  the  same  as  the 
Spruce  Production  Board  has  done.  But  I  do  not  think  that  that 
would  require  a  substantial  sum  or  would  need  any  consideration  on 
the  part  of  Congress;  it  would  be  a  comparatively  small  matter. 

Senator  Vakdamax.  Have  you  ever  discussed  this  question  with 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  having  conferences  with  them  now 
on  the  subject,  and  they  are  not  concluded.  We  cams  here  to  Wash- 
ington ju?t  a  few  days  ago  and  we  had  one  conference,  which  was 
postponed  till  some  further  information  could  be  obtained;  and  I 
am  confident,  Senator,  that  we  can  get  that  definite  program.  I 
think,  in  justice  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  it  should  be 
said  that  they  have  not  heretofore  had  any  definite  figures  from 
the  coast  which  were  close  enough  for  them  to  base  their  estimates 
on,  and  now  that  they  have  the  figures  I  think  we  can  get  some 
results. 

Senator  Joxes.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  answer  this 

Juestion  for  the  record :  You  were  selected  by  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  some  time  ago  to  make  that  survey  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  In  the  State  of  Washington;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  are  here  now  to  report  on  that,  are 
you  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  did  report  the  other  day,  and  the 
matter  is  now  under  consideration.  I  think  we  will  get  results  on 
of  it;  it  is  being  considered.  They  have  not  had  anything  to  base 
their  figures  on  heretofore.  They  had  last  year's  figures  befm 
them ;  and  I  confess  that  their  program  was  somewhat  interfered 
with.  They  did  not  get  the  results  from  the  South  or  a  part  of  the 
results  from  the  West  that  they  had  the  right  to  expect. 

Now,  please  understand  that  in  addition  to  the  program  which 
I  have  just  outlined,  we  expect  to  furnish  that  part  of  the  ship 
units  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  southern  ships  which  they 
can  not  furnish.  Out  of  the  1,500,000  feet  of  lumber  in  a  schedule 
for  one  of  their  ships  they  are  about  4,000,000  feet  of  long  tim- 
bers, and  it  is  very  hard  for  them  to  get  those  wide  flitches;  and 
we  have  furnished  now  the  large  timbers  for  100  units,  and  we  are 
to  furnish  it  for  80  units  more,  making  130  ships  in  all.  Tn  addi- 
tion to  that  we  have  been  furnishing  all  the  long  size  timbers  which 
the  Government  needs  in  the  other  departments.  Tn  other  words, 
our  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  called  on  to  furnish  that  lumber 
which  the  Government  can  not  get  from  anybody  else. 

Senator  Jo-nes.   You  think  you  can   do  that  if  they  adopt   this 
definite  prognun '( 
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Mr.  Bloedel.  We  can.  But  what  I  am  leading  up  to  is  this: 
That  we  have  been  furnishing  all  the  lumber  that  the  Government 
could  not  get  from  anybody  else,  and  we  were  allowed  to  hold  80 
or  90  per  cent  of  the  stuff,  and  that  we  would  like  to  dispose  of. 

Senator  Jones.  You  say  you  have  been  "allowed"  to  hold  it;  you 
mean  that  you  have  been  required  to  hold  it,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes:  we  have  been  required  to  hold  it. 

Senator  Harding.  Does  that  lumber  deteriorate  in  value,  or  cause 
liny  injury  to  the  industry,  except  that  it  ties  up  the  money? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  It  ties  up  the  money,  and  also  uses  up  the  available 
storage  around  the  plants.  And  that  is  going  to  be  a  serious  problem 
with  us.  In  fact,  our  whole  program  is  predicated  on  the  theory 
that  we  have  got  to  have  shipping  facilities  for  our  lumber;  we 
must  have  cars  or  ships  out  there  to  move  our  lumber;  otherwise 
this  whole  program  is  of  no  value,  because  otherwise  our  production 
will  certainly  decline  because  of  the  necessity  of  the  smaller  plants 
closing  up,  either  because  they  can  not  carry  the  stock  in  their  yards 
on  account  of  lack  of  room,  or  because  they  have  not  the  money  that 
would  be  tied  up  in  that  way. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  the  success  of  this  shipbuilding  program 
you  have  suggested  depends  upon  the  ability  of  those  people  to  use 
the  lumber  that  is  cut  for  use  in  the  ships  as  you  cut  it? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  That  is  the  point. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  the  transportation  conditions  on  the 
railroads  improved  very  much  since  the  Government  took  over  the 
railroads? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Not  very  much.  There  has  been  a  shortage  of  cars 
for  six  months. 

Senator  Vardaman.  A  shortage  of  cars,  or  a  shortage  of  engines? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  definitely,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  shortage  of  everything — engines,  cars,  power,  equip- 
ment, etc. 

Senator  Harding.  May  I  ask  if  this  enlarged  wooden-ship  pro- 
gram contemplates  the  establishment  or  erection  of  new  shipyards? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  It  would,  necessarily,  because  there  are  not  enough 
ways  and  yards  now  in  existence  to  build  all  of  that  number  of  ships. 

Senator  Harding.  How  long  would  it  take  to  get  them  under  way? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  It  would  take  some  time;  new  yards  are  not  now 
easily  established. 

Senator  Harding.  When  could  the  ships  that  you  have  in  mind 
be  delivered  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Harding.  When  could  these  additional  wooden  ships  be- 
gin to  be  delivered  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Well,  there  are  contracts  out  there  now,  I  think,  for 
about  152  ships  under  way.  Those  would  have  to  be  completed.  That 
is  for  the  Fleet  Corporation  to  determine.  I  think  the  contracts  for 
outside  parties,  such  as  the  French  Government  and  others— well, 
I  said  "  contracts,"  but  there  are  30  ways  under  construction  in  the 
State  of  Washington;  I  can  not  say  just  what  the  number  is  in  Ore- 
gon, but  I  think  Mr.  Van  Duzer  said  20. 

Now  the  plan  contemplates,  of  course,  taking  care  also  of  present 
contracts  for  private  ships. 

W5140— 18— vor.  2 57 
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Senator  Harping.  I  understand.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is 
this:  If  this  committee  was  to  be  called  on  to  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  this  program— probably  it  could  be  done  without  that,  but  if 
we  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  determine  as  to  the  adoption  of 
that  program,  I  would  like  to  know  when  you  would  begin  to  give 
us  more  ships  from  that  program.  Do  you  think  you  could  deliver 
any  in  1918? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  On  the  new  program? 

Senator  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir.  Such  a  program  as  I  have  outlined  would 
mean  the  delivery  of  pretty  nearly — practically  a  ship  a  day,  after 
it  was  well  started;  400  ships  a  year;  if  it  were  well  started,  well 
under  way,  that  could  be  done. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  mean  that  you  could  construct  new 
yards  and  ways  and  deliver  ships  at  that  rate  during  the  present 
year? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  No;  that  is  impossible. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Bloedel.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  But  I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Rhodes,  of  the 
Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co.,  was  here  sometime  ago,  and  he  said  that 
if  he  could  get  a  contract  his  company  could  launch  12  more  ships 
this  year. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  different. 

Senator  Jones.  That  they  could  put  in  new  ways  and  launch  1%2 
more  ships  if  they  could  get  contracts,  but  they  could  not  get  con- 
tracts. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Why  not? 

Senator  Jones.  The  Shipping  Board  would  not  let  them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Why? 

Senator  Jones.  They  claimed  they  were  afraid  that  the  shipyard 
would  not  have  the  material. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  withhold 
the  contracts. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  they  also  claim  that  the  price  of  this  con- 
cern was  a  little  high ;  but  I  think  that  could  be  adjusted  all  right ; 
that  ought  to  be  adjusted.  But  he  also  said  that  that  was  what  his 
shipyard  could  do.  and  they  wanted  to  do  it  if  they  could  get  the  con- 
tracts. 

Senator  Harding.  A  remark  of  Senator  Jones  suggested  this  ques- 
tion: This  proposed  program  contemplates  an  increased  price  on 
lumber,  does  it? 

Mr.  toLOEDEL.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  that  I  presume  can  be  ad- 
justed between  the  lumbermen  and  the  Fleet  Corporation,  although 
our  program  as  we  outlined  it  did  not  have  anything  particular  in 
view  regarding  that. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  the  gentleman  who  immediately  preceded 
you,  I  think,  spoke  of  the  necessary  increased  cost  in  an  intensive 
program. 

Mr.  Bloedel.  My  program  as  given  here  was  not  an  intensive  pro- 
gram, Senator.  My  program  was  a  normal  program  that  we  could 
furnish  from  the  facilities  which  are  now  there. 

Senator  Jones.  In  the  normal  way  of  harvesting  lumber? 
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Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  many  ships  do  you  think  could  be  built 
during  the  year  1918? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  During  the  year  1918? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes;  this  year. 

Mr.  Bloedel.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion intelligently.  Senator,  because  I  have  not  checked  up  the  snip- 
buildings  under  tnis  program  closely  enough;  my  end  of  the  program 
has  been  the  production  of  lumber;  as  to  that  I  can  answer  any 
question  that  may  be  asked. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  a 
ship  in  Washington  and  one  down  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  except  to  say  this, 
that  the  lumber  is  cheaper  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  it  is  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  and  the  cost  of  labor  on  the  Gulf  coast  is  probably 
cheaper  than  it  is  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Senator  Harding.  That  condition  will  not  obtain  very  long;  under 
the  policy  of  the  Government  it  is  all  going  to  be  standardized. 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  are  going  to  fix  a  uniform  price,  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Bloedel.  The  lumber  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  quite  a  good  deal 
cheaper  than  it  is  down  on  the  Gulf  coast:  that  is,  size  for  size,  and 
material  for  material.  They  use  shorter  lengths,  and  therefore  use 
more  labor  on  their  ships.  So  that  they  get  a  lumber  which  figures, 
on  the  average,  about  the  same  price  as  ours,  but  use  a  great  deal 
more  of  labor,  although  not  at  a  higher  price  per  day.  So  I  could 
not  tell  you  what  the  difference  is  in  cost;  but  piece  by  piece,  our 
lumber  is  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  southern  pine  lumber. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Bloedel,  as  I  understand,  while  you  are  not  able 
to  say  how  many  ships  could  be  launched  this  year,  because  you  are 
not  a  shipbuilder,  you  do  make  the  statement  that  the  people  on  the 
Pacific  coast  can  furnish  the  lumber  to  carry  out  this  program  of 
ships  as  rapidly  as  the  Government  wants  to  carry  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes.  I  want  to  say,  Senator  Harding,  that  I  can 
not  speak  as  to  the  ability  of  the  shipbuilders  to  produce  the  ships, 
but  I  can  say  that  we  can  produce  the  material  for  the  number  that 
we  have  spolcen  of. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  the  Government 
commandeering  timber  out  on  the  west  coast? 

Mr.  Bijokdel.  So  far,  Senator  Jones,  every  one  there  has  shown  a 
splendid  spirit  in  coming  to  the  front  to  assist  the  program;  I  have 
not  found  a  single  instance  where  there  has  been  any  refusal.  I 
should  hesitate  to  sav  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  any  commandeer- 
ing bill  to  be  passed ;  but  such  a  power  might  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  Government  to  have,  because  if  they  knew  that  the  Government 
had  the  power  they  would  do  the  things  that  they  ought  to  do  with- 
out being  forced. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  think  the  exhibition  of  power  would  pre- 
vent the  necessity  for  using  it,  do  you  f 

Mr.  Bloedel.  I  am  quite  sure  it  would. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  have  not  seen  any  such  necessity  out  in 
our  country,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  So  far  there  has  been  no  such  necessity  whatever 
out  in  our  country;  there  has  been  shown  aiuow^  \\\s  \\y\vWy\\\tyv  kyA 
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the  loggers  and  the  mill  men  in  our  country  the  spirit  to  do  everything 
in  their  power.  To  illustrate  that,  I  may  say  that  the  intensive 
program  to  produce  the  spruce  for  the  Air  Craft  Production  Board 
meant  that  tliey  were  permitting  men  to  go  out  into  the  forests  to  cut 
individual  trees,  scattering  the  tops  and  the  limbs,  and  the  leaves, 
and  thus  increasing  the  fire  hazard  in  those  forests,  and  cutting  only 
one  tree,  practically,  in  ten ;  and  leaving  that  material  there  exposed 
to  the  fire  hazard;  and  one  of  the  biggest  timber  owners  out  there 
willingly  consented  to  that;  and  not  joiuy  consented  to  it,  but  urged 
the  program.  And  the  Air  Craft  Production  Board  men  are  out 
there  now  working  in  the  forest,  where  they  are  taking  nothing  else 
but  spruce;  and  that  is  the  most  wasteful  process  that  you  can 
imagine  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  economical  operation  of  the 
forests;  but  it  is  a  method  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  quickly 
the  amount  of  spruce  that  is  required.  And  that  is  what  the  timber 
owners  are  going  out  there,  which  would  seem  to  show  that  they  re- 
quire no  commandeering  law. 

Senator  Jones.  That  also  means  considerable  damage  to  the  stand- 
ing timber,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  It  does ;  and  it  is  a  great  fire  hazard.  And  the  big- 
gest timber  owners  in  Oregon  and  Washington  have  been  the  ones 
most  willing  to  do  that.  And  I  want  to  say  this,  in  justification  of 
George  Long,  about  whom  there  has  been  some  criticism  before  this 
committee 

Senator  Jones  (interposing).  That  criticism  was  not  before  this 
committee,  but  before  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs;  but  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  correct  that  so  that  it  will  go  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  Bloedel.  George  Long  is  the  head  of  the  largest  timber-own- 
ing concerns  out  there ;  and  he  was  the  one  that  led  m  the  movement 
to  produce  live  spruce  by  the  process  that  I  have  just  described ;  and  a 
great  deal  of  their  timber  has  been  used  in  that  way. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Long  was  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  connected  with  the  Weyerhauser  interests  out 
there,  and  that  that  would  influence  his  judgment. 

Mr.  Bloedel.  He  has  shown  a  greater  public  spirit  than  could  pos- 
sibly be  expected  of  large  holders. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  there  any  other  questions?  If  not,  we 
are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Bloedel. 

* 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  LLOYD  J.  WENTWORTH,  OF  PORTLAND,  OREQ. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Will  ypu  state  your  name  and  the  capacity  in 
which  you  are  serving  the  Shipping  Board  ? 

Mr.  Wentworth.  I  am  district  supervisor  of  district  No.  11,  which 
comprises  the  Columbia  River  and  Oregon  territory  north  of  Coos 
Bay. 

Senator  McNart.  Have  you  made  a  survey  of  the  plants  used  in 
Oregon  for  the  construction  of  wooden  ship  ? 

Mr.  Wentworth.  I  am  familiar  with  the  plants  in  my  own  dis- 
trict— the  Columbia  River  district. 

Senator  McNary.  How  many  vessels  are  in  course  of  construction? 

Mr.  Wentworth.  If  you  are  going  to  need  much  detailed  data,  1 
will  have  to  refer  to  my  papets. 
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Senator  McNary.  Well,  speaking  generally. 

Mr.  Wentworth.  The  Fleet  Corporation  yards  on  the  Columbia 
River,  including  Tillamook  Bay,  comprise  53  ways,  on  which  there 
are  to-day  50  Fleet  Corporation  vessels  in  process  of  construction. 

Senator  McNary.  There  are  53  vessels? 

Mr.  Wentworth.  No;  50.  There  are  to-day  6  or  7  of  the  new 
Fleet  Corporation  vessels  in  the  water  on  the  Columbia  River.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  yards  there  have  contracts  for  31  hulls  or  com- 
pleted vessels  that  are  yet  to  §o  on  the  ways. 

In  the  Coos  Bay  territory  in  Oregon,  which  is  not  in  my  district, 
they  have  contracts  for  10,  and  I  believe  2  more  w7ere  ordered  re- 
cently, making  12  vessels.  That  is  the  Kruse  &  Banks  yards  and  the 
Coos  Bay  Shipbuilding  Co. 

We  have  on  the  Columbia  River  the  Kennon  &  Kern  yard,  with 
two  ways  unoccupied;  the  Columbia  Engineering  Co.  yard,  with 
four  ways  for  smaller  vessels.  .  The  Columbia  Engineering  Co.  have 
never  built  the  larger  type  of  vessel. 

We  have  the  Foundation  Co.,  with  a  yard  in  Portland,  with  10 
ways  and  contracts,  I  understand,  for  20  vessels.  We  have  no  con- 
trol over  that ;  the  French  Government  have  that. 

That  makes,  according  to  my  figures  offhand,  for  the  State  of 
Oregon,  including  the  Columbia  River  and  Vancouver,  Wash.,  81 
ways  in  the  State. 

Senator  McNary.  Are  those  yards  working  at  maximum  capacity  1 

Mr.  Wentworth.  It  depends  on  just  what  you  mean  by  "maximum 
capacity." 

benator.  McNary.  Could  their  output  be  increased? 

Mr.  Wentworth.  Yes.  They  are  working  probably  a  maximum 
number  of  men  in  my  own  district,  for  economical  work.  There 
comes  a  point,  in  ship  construction,  as  in  any  other  kind  of  construc- 
tion, where,  if  you  go  beyond  that  point,  there  is  a  loss  of  efficiency 
due  to  the  excess  number  of  men  employed. 

Senator  McNary.  To  what  extent  could  the  output  of  those  same 
yards  be  increased,  and  what  method  would  it  be  proper  to  employ  to 
bring  that  about?     Will  Vou  discuss  that,  please,  Mr.  Wentworth? 

Mr.  Wentworth.  You  could  increase,  in  some  instances,  the  num- 
ber of  ways  in  some  of  the  yards  where  the  room  was  available  with- 
out much  addition  to  your  overhead  expense  of  operation.  You 
could  work,  possibly,  a  night  shift  of  men,  increasing  your  produc- 
tion in  that  wav,  and  then  vou  could  add  new  vards  if  the  material 
and  labor  are  available  for  those  new  yards,  without  disrupting  the 
men  in  the  organization  that  are  already  there. 

Senator  McNary.  Does  that  situation  obtain  there,  namely,  that 
material  and  labor  are  both  available  for  an  increase  in  the  output? 

Mr.  Wentworth.  At  the  present  time,  at  least,  we  have  had  an 
ample  number  of  men.  We  have  had  more  men  than  could  possibly 
be  used  in  that  particular  district.  That  is,  I  will  not  say  that  they 
are  all  trained  shipbuilders,  but  they  could  be  made  ship  carpenters 
and  shipwrights,  by  working  in  the  yards,  just  as  we  did  get  up  a 
force  of  7,000  or  8,000  men  in  that  district. 

Senator  McNary.  What  would  be  the  maximum  output  for  wooden 
ships  in  your  district? 

Mr.  Wentworth.  In  this  district? 
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Senator  McXary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wkntwortji.  Well,  they  have,  say.  .~>H  ways— the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration ways,  I  am  speaking  of. 

Senator  McXary.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Wkntwortii.  And  it  is  entirely  practical  to  expect  that  those 
ways  could  be  turned  twice  in  12  months,  and  that  would  give  you 
106  ships  as  a  minimum. 

Senator  McXary.  Asa  minimum? 

Mr.  Wkntwortii.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McXary.  But  I  believe  Mr.  Van  Duzer  said  a  while  ago 
that  200  ships  would  l>e  built  annually  out  of  the  timber  available  for 
ship  construction  in  that  State? 

Mr.  Wentwortii.  Well,  I  believe  you  can. 

Senator  McXary.  They  can  do  that,  can  they  ? 

Mr.  Wentworth.  Yes^  sir. 

Senator  McXary.  Whereas  there  are  being  constructed  at  this  time 
by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  something  like  53  vessels? 

Mr.  Wentwortii.  Xo;  by  turning  the  ways  twice,  in  my  particular 
district.  District  Xo.  11,  which  is  the  Columbia  River  district,  you 
would  get  from  the  ways  already  laid  there  that  are  working  on 
(tovernment  contracts  106  ships.  Then  you  have  10  ways  ot  the 
Foundation  Co.,  which  would  give  you,  if  they  turned  twice.  20  more 
ships.  Thou  you  would  have  probably  10  other  ways  that  are  then* 
or  will  be  available  within  the  next  60  days. 

Senator  McXary.  Are  all  the  yards  that  are  capable  of  producing 
ships  working  now  ? 

Mr.  Wentwortii.  They  have  one  yard  in  Portland,  with  two  ways, 
that  launched  a  vessel  within  the  last  30  days;  so  far  as  I  know,  they 
have  no  contracts  at  the  present  time.  The  yard  of  the  Columbia 
Kngineering  Works,  near  Linnton,  is  building,  and  has  practically 
completed,  some  of  the  smaller  type  of  vessels,  of  approximately  1,200 
tons.  They  will  soon  have  those  ways  empty  again,  and  so  far  as  I 
know  they  have  no  contracts.  I  could  not  say  that  positively,  but  so 
far  as  T  know  they  have  no  contracts  of  any  kind. 

Senator  McXary.  T  see. 

Mr.  Wentwoiitti.  That  particular  yard  would  have  to  have  some 
additions  made  to  it  in  order  to  handle  the  larger  and  heavier  type 
of  vessel.  There  is  another  yard  in  Portland  that  is  going  ahead, 
too.  and  puttimr  in  its  own  yard,  with  the  expectation  that  it  will 
be  given  seme  Fleet  Corporation  contracts:  and  if  not.  they  will  be 
able  to  build  for  private  account. 

Senator  McXary.  Are  all  of  these  idle  yards  now  in  the  State 
capable  of  constructing  wooden  ships? 

Mr.  Wentwortii.  Are  they? 

Senator  McXary.  Yes:  those  that  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Wentwortii.  Yes:  they  are.  with  one  exception.  The  Ken- 
non  &  Kern  and  the  Columbia  Engineering  Works  yards  have 
alreadv  built  vessels.  There  is  one  vard  with  four  wavs  that  I  men- 
tioned.  in  Portland,  that  is  putting  in  its  own  plant:  that  is  a  new 
yard;  they  never  constructed  ships  there;  it  is  what  they  call  the 
Oceanic  Shipbuilding  Co. 

There  is  another  vard  which  I  overlooked:  thev  have  one  or  two 
iwvs  in.     They  have  not  entirely  completed  their  organization  and 
no  contracts  have  been  given  rtvem. 
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Senator  McNary.  Where  is  that  yard  located? 

Mr.  Wextworth.  Between  St.  Helens  and  Columbia  City,  Oreg. 

Senator  McNary.  Well,  are  there  any  yards  idle  or  not  going  at 
their  full  capacity  that  have  heretofore  had  contracts  awarded  to 
them  by  the  Shipping  Board? 

Mr.  Wextworth.  Well,  the  shoe  has  been  on  the  other  foot ;  they 
have  been  hurrying  the  other  fellow  up,  rather  than  let"  the  ship- 
builder slow  up ;  in  other  words,  we  have  been  trying  in  our  office  to 
speed  up  production  of  the  yards  that  are  building  tor  the  Govern- 
ment, and  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  slowing  up  of 
production  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  McNary.  Have  those  yards  all  the  contracts  for  ships  that 
they  can  handle? 

Mr.  Wextworth.  No;  some  of  our  yards  there  will  have  to  have 
contracts  right  away — should  have  them  right  away. 

Senator  McNary.  Then  the  maximum  output  has  never  been 
reached  in  the  construction  of  wooden  ships  in  Oregon? 

Mr.  Wextworth.  Has  never  been  reached? 

Senator  McNary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wextworth.  Well,  that  might  be  a  debatable  question.  We 
can  produce  ships  faster  now  than  we  could  six  months  ago,  because 
we  have  a  large  army  of  men  that  have  learned  the  ways  of  ship- 
building. 

Senator  McNary.  Then  the  yards  now  building  in  Oregon  could 
handle  a  good  many  more  contracts  and  construct  a  great  many  more 
ships  than  they  are  now  if  they  were  given  contracts? 

Mr.  Wextworth.  Well,  the  present  yards,  the  yards  that  are  doing 
work  on  Fleet  Corporation  contracts,  can  not  take  on  very  many 
additional  contracts  for  completion  in  1918  unless  some  means  of 
working  faster,  like  putting  on  night  shifts  or  working  overtime, 
10-hour  shifts,  are  resorted  to.     Then  you  can  speed  up  your  work. 

Senator  McNary.  Then  if  it  be  the  policy  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  to  speed  up  in  the  construction  of  ships  in  the  Oregon 
district,  of  which  you  are  district  representative,  they  could  turn  out 
a  great  many  more  ships  than  they  are  now  turning  out? 

Mr.  Wextworth.  Yes;  they  can. 

Senator  McNary.  How  much  larger  could  your  program  be  made 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Wextworth.  Well,  we  can  turn,  out  150  ships  a  year,  in  my 
judgment. 

Senator  Vardamax.  Does  that  embrace  the  entire  State? 

Mr.  Wextworth.  Yes;  there  are  two  yards  at  Coos  Bay,  as  I  have 
mentioned  before,  and  the  Kruse  &  Banks  yards. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  think,  then,  that  the  maximum  for  the 
State  of  Oregon  would  be  about  150  ships  a  year? 

Mr.  Wextworth.  Yes;  unless  you  got  to  pushing  to  the  very  limit 
and  working  to  every  disadvantage. 

Senator  \  ardamax.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do  now,  to  push  every- 
body in  that  kind  of  work  to  the  limit  of  production  of  ships. 

Mr.  Wextworth.  Well,  the  production  of  hull  is  one  step  only  in 
the  completed  vessel;  the  machinery  and  equipment  have  to  follow 
along.  Whether  or  not  we  can  balance  up  our  production  of  wooden 
hulls  by  machinery,  engines,  etc.,  is  a  question  that  T  can  not  answer, 
because  I  have  no  knowledge  about  that. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  I  think  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  was 
to  discover  exactly  the  amount  of  lumber  that  you  can  furnish. 

Senator  McNary.  That  is  the  proposition  in  which  wre  are  inter- 
ested. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Of  course,  the  perfectly  equipped  ship  will 
depend,  not  upon  the  products  of  your  forest,  or  probably  01  your 
manufactories,  but  upon  the  machine-manufacturing  concerns  of  the 
East  or  of  the  Middle  West.  The  thing  that  we  want  to  know,  how- 
ever, is  whether  or  not,  if  the  contracts  were  given  to  the  people  out 
there,  the  number  of  ships  that  you  could  construct  and  the  earliest 
possible  moment  at  which  you  could  construct  them. 

Mr.  Wentworth.  From  a  timber  and  lumber  standpoint? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes;  that  seems  to  have  been  the  objection  to 
giving  you  contracts,  was  it  not? 

Senator  McNary.  That  is  the  inquiry  to  which  I  intended  to  direct 
my  question,  Mr.  Wentworth — with  regard  to  the  lumber? 

Mr.  Wentworth.  Well,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  you  can  pro- 
duce lumber  in  Oregon  and  Washington  for  400  wooden  ships — pos- 
sibly more — as  a  minimum. 

Senator  McNary.  As  a  minimum  per  year? 

Mr.  Wentworth.  As  a  minimum  per  year;  that,  1  think,  would  be 
a  safe  estimate. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  you  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded you  that  it  would  require  no  marked  increase  in  price  over  that 
which  they  are  getting  now,  or  in  cost  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Wentworth.  I  think  it  would  not. 

Senator  McNary.  Nor  would  it  require  any  governmental  as- 
sistance in  the  way  of  financing  any  of  those  concerns? 

Mr.  Wentworth.  I  doubt  if  it  would. 

Senator  McNary.  What  will  occur  to  those  ways  when  the  ships 
now  being  built  are  completed? 

Mr.  Wentworth.  Well,  unless  the  yards  are  kept  in  contracts, 
of  course  the  ways  will  become  empty. 

Senator  McNary.  Yes;  but  so  far  as  the  policy  of  the  program  is 
concerned,  is  it  the  idea  to  keep  the  ways  provided  with  contracts? 

Mr.  Wentworth.  I  think  it  will  be;  of  course,  I  do  not  make  the 

policy. 

Senator  McNary.  Have  there  been  any  of  the  Ferris  type  ships 
completed  in  your  district? 

Mr.  Wextwoktii.  Not  in  my  district:  there  will  be  one  launched 
this  month. 

Senator  McNary.  At  what  place? 

Mr.  Wentworth.  At  the  Coos  Bay  Shipbuilding  Co.  yard.  I 
think  we  have  seven  vessels  in  the  water  now  on  the  Columbia  River; 
one  from  the  Peninsular  Shipbuilding  Co.;  one  from  the  Sommar- 
strom  Shipbuilding  Co.;  and  there  should  be  one  from  the  Grant- 
Smith-Porter-Guthrie  Co.,  of  the  Hough  type. 

Senator  McNary.  There  is  no  difficulty  experienced  in  the  procure- 
ment of  labor — the  man  power  for  those  contracts — is  there! 

Mr.  Wkntwoktti.  Not  up  to  the  present  time.  The  labor  situation 
has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  everything  has  been  very  quiet  and 
peaceful  for  some  time. 

Senator  Vardaman.  We  thank  you  for  your  statement. 
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Senator  McNary.  I  will  ask  Senator  Day  to  make  a  statement  to 
the  committee  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  I.  N.  DAT,  STATE  SENATOR,  PORTLAND, 

OREO. 

Senator  McNary.  Senator  Day,  you  are  familiar  with  the  con- 
struction end  of  wooden  ships,  are  you  not? 

Senator  Day.  Yes. 

Senator  McNary.  You  and  your  associates  have  been  engaged  in 
that  line  of  work  for  a  number  of  years,  have  you  not? 

Senator  Day.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  The  purpose  of  this  inquiry,  as  I  stated  in  the 
beginning,  was  to  develop  the  fact  that  lumber  was  available  for 
ship  construction  upon  an  augmented  program  of  the  Shipping 
Board.  I  wish  you  would  generally  present  the  matter  as  you  view 
it,  from  the  construction  end,  and  the  study  that  you  have  made  of 
the  subject. 

Senator  Day.  P>om  the  construction  end? 

Senator  McNary.  Yes;  or  generally,  in  any  way  that  you  might 
care  to  develop  the  subject  from  the  thought  that  you  have  given  to  it. 

Senator  Day.  Rather  exhaustive  survevs  of  the  situation  relative 
to  the  production  of  material  have  indicated  that  the  supply  of 
lumber  is  ample.  At  no  time  since  the  commencement  of  shipbuild- 
ing in  Oregon  has  there  been  any  shortage  of  labor.  The  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  into  the  fabrication  of  wooden  ships  has  largely 
supplanted  skilled  labor.  The  old  shipbuilder  is  almost  extinct — 
was  almost  extinct  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  I  have  at  times 
myself  employed  the  entire  ship  carpenters'  union  in  the  Oregon 
district  upon  the  construction  of  some  ocean-going  barges.  I  do  not 
think  at  that  time  there  were  over  60  or  70  real  ship  carpenters  in 
the  district  following  that  vocation.  The  application  of  air  to 
boring  machines  and  the  use  of  air  hammers  have  expedited  the 
work  to  a  very  large  extent ;  and  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  over, 
or  utilize,  the  labor  of  men  who  are  known  as  house  carpenters  and 
bridge  carpenters  in  the  construction  of  ships. 

The  invention  of  the  Stetson-Ross  planer  at  Seattle  permits  of 
shaping  of  the  mold  timbers  for  planking,  ceiling,  etc.,  and  one  of 
those  machines  will  take  the  place,  handily,  of  40  or  50  skilled 
axmen ;  bv  the  use  of  the  tilting  band  saw  we  also  eliminate  almost 
entirely  the  axmen  from  the  shaping  of  the  molding  frames.  And 
by  reason,  as  I  say,  of  the  adaptation  of  these  forces  to  ship  con- 
struction we  have  been  enabled  to  construct  all  of  the  ships  which 
have  been  spoken  of  here  to-day,  and  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  with  the  amount  of  labor  that  is  available  a  vastly  aug- 
mented program  is  entirely  feasible. 

Senator  Vardamax.  You  have  no  scarcity  of  lumber  there? 

Senator  Day.  No  scarcity  of  lumber. 

Senator  Harding.  You  have  not  eliminated  the  calkers,  however? 

Senator  Day.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  practically  eliminated  the  calkers. 

Senator  Hardixg.  Not  from  the  newspapers? 

Senator  Day.  In  this  way,  Senator:  We  have  just  completed  a  ship 
on  which  we  started  with  one  calker  and  took  in  a  number  of  men 
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who  became  sufficiently  expert  that  by  the  time  our  ship  was  finished 
the  calking  was  done.  These  same  men  who  went  to  work  for  us  as 
beginners  are  to-day  working  on  Government  ships  at  full  union 
wages,  and  their  work  is  entirely  satisfactory.  Whether  that  is  be- 
cause men  of  this  age  adapt  themselves  more  quickly  to  conditions 
than  those  of  generations  that  have  passed  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  calking  situation  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  with  great 
fear.  In  addition  to  that,  a  calking  machine  has  been  perfected,  and 
is  now  promised  to  be  turned  out  in  a  month  or  two,  which  will  prac- 
tically solve  the  question  of  calking  ships,  as  machinery  has  solved 
the  question  of  the  axe  man  and  of  the  skilled  shipworkers. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded you,  that  if  this  contract  could  be  given  to  you  your  manufac- 
turers or  mill  men  are  in  a  position  to  execute  it  without  any  great 
delay  to  the  Government? 

Senator  Day.  I  agree  with  that  wholly.  There  are  two  things  that, 
in  my  judgment,  are  necessary  to  be  done :  First,  the  determination 
of  a  fixed  program,  and  the  immediate  entry  upon  the  carrying  out 
of  that  program,  in  order  that  the  loggers  may  know  the  output 
that  will  be  necessary ;  and,  second,  the  adoption  of  an  arrangement 
for  a  commandeering  authority,  or  the  passage  of  a  bill  now  before 
Congress  permitting  the  United  States  to  commandeer  any  products 
necessary. 

(At  this  point  the  chairman  entered  the  committee  room.) 

Senator  Day.  While  such  authority  has  not  been  necessary  in  the 
past,  it  is  very  easy  to  see  how  delays  might  occur.  In  the  extension 
of  roads  into  new  tracts  of  ground  rights  of  way  must  be  secured. 
The  acquisition  of  rights  01  way  is  frequently  a  matter  of  some 
negotiation  before  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  land  is  finally  secured. 
The  authorities  having  determined  that  certain  timber  is  necessary, 
work  should  commence  at  once,  and  the  determination  of  the  amount 
to  be  paid  for  that  right  of  way  might  be  left  for  settlement  after 
the  right  of  way  had  been  taken  over. 

I  know  from  conversations  with  men  connected  with  the  spruce 
board  that  a  wTant  of  authority  seriously  hampered  them  in  their 
operations  last  fall.  The  adoption  of  an  intensive  program  such  as 
has  been  outlined  here — not,  perhaps,  contemplated,  but  outlined — 
would  raise  this  very  question  as  to  whether  or  not  timber  should  be 
selected  upon  tracts  and  the  timber  refused  be  allowed  to  stand. 
Questions  of  that  kind  involve  serious  consideration  and  take  up 
much  time.  The  owner  is  bound  to  view  the  matter  from  his  stand- 
point, from  the  point  of  view  of  his  interest,  believing  that  the  dam- 
age that  is  going  to  be  done  to  his  timber  is  very  great.  The  people 
going  in  upon  his  land  might  have  a  very  exalted  idea  as  to  how  much 
should  be  paid  him  for  timber  and  how  much  he  should  for  reasons 
of  patriotism  contribute  to  the  speeding  up  of  the  war  program  of 
the  Government.  Therefore,  I  say,  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you 
may  at  any  moment  adopt  an  intensive  program,  the  authority  should 
exist  for  the  United  States  Government  to  take  timber  products  and 
other  products  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  without  any  fur- 
ther litigation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand  from  your  remarks  that 
you  are  in  favor  of  the  Government's  commandeering  timber  wher- 
ever it  can  find  it  ? 
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Senator  Day.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  authority  being  granted,  so 
that  if  the  emergency  arises  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  come  to  Con- 
gress for  that  authority. 

The  Chairman.  AVould  \6\\  include  authority  to  take  over  logging 
outfits  and  conduct  logging  operations  by  the  Government? 

Senator  Day.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  take  over  logging  operations.  I  think  the  logging  operations  can 
better  l>e  conducted  by  the  citizens  of  that  territory. 

Senator  Harding.  You  would  not  give  them  the  commandeering 
authority,  would  von? 

Senator  Day.  f  do  not  suggest  that  it  be  given  to  individuals;  I 
suggest  that  the  authority  be  given  to  some  governmental  authority 
to  indicate  whal  timber  should  be  taken. 

Senator  Harding.  Is  this  going  to  have  any  effect  on  controversies 
over  rights  of  way  to  timber  lands? 

Senator  Day.  A  controversy  over  right  of  way  might  occur  in  any 
case.  The  granting  of  this  authority  would  not  be  the  origin  of  the 
controversy.  I  would  take  the  right  of  way  and  settle  for  it  after- 
wards during  a  period  of  war. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  have  the  Government  intervene 
to  the  extent  of  taking  over  sawmills? 

Senator  Day.  No,  sir:  it  is  not  necessary. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  not  really  think.  Senator,  that  if 
you  had  that  power,  as  you  suggested  a  moment  ago,  the  fact  that 
you  had  it  would  prevent  the  necessity  for  exercising  it  from  arising? 

Senator  Day.  I  do;  I  think  it  would  prevent  the  necessity  from 
arising.  For  instance,  there  is  a  road  being  extended  now  several 
miles  down  into  a  spruce  tract.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
to  acquire  that  right  of  way,  if  any  owner  along  the  right  of  way 
saw  fit  to  hold  up  the  Government,  would  take  months.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  this  Government  will  stand  and  permit  its  activities 
to  be  circumscribed  in  that  manner,  and  in  order  that  the  thing  may 
be  lawfully  and  orderly  done  I  would  grant  that  authority  to  some 
department  of  the  Government  to  take  over  any  rights  of  way  or 
any  timber  or  timber  products  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  war 
program. 

The  Chairman.  In  u timber  products"  you  would  include  lumber? 

Senator  Day.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  This  has  a  bearing  on  a  matter  that  has  been  re- 
ported from  another  committee.  A  bill  has  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  providing  for  the  commandeering  of 
lumber  and  lumber  products — the  Chamberlain  bill,  it  is  called — and, 
to  some  extent,  the  machinery  and  materials  for  getting  the  logs  and 
for.  perhaps,  cutting  the  logs  to  the  necessary  size  if  it  becomes  neces- 
sary. There  have  been  very  strenuous  objections  made  to  that  bill, 
since  it  has  been  reported  even,  and  there  is  a  demand  now  that  it 
be  recommitted  and  some  hearings  be  had  on  it.  I  should  like  to  get 
your  ideas  as  to  that,  as  long  as  you  are  here.  Part  of  that  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  Shipping  Board  or  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
acting  as  agents  of  the  Government  in  that  matter,  and  therefore  it  is 
material  here.  I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  you  would  have  ob- 
jertions  to  that  sort  of  bill  or  not. 
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Senator  Day.  I  would  favor  the  passage  of  a  bill  of  that  kind.  I 
think  the  authority  should  exist  in  the  executive — are  you  asking 
my  opinion,  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  certainly.  H 

Senator  Day.  The  authority  should  exist  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  during  time  of  war  to  perform  every  act 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  success  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  a  moment  ago  to  say  you  would 
not  favor  the  Government's  taking  over  the  sawmills? 

Senator  Day.  I  said  u  necessary."  I  do  not  think  the  taking  over 
of  sawmills  is  necessary,  but  the  authority  would  be  there,  and  any 
time  the  Government  thought  it  needed  a  sawmill  it  could  take  it 
over.    % 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  conditions  in  your  part  of  the  country 
such  as  to  make  you  believe  it  necessary  to  give  this  authority  to  take 
limber?  If  so,  why?  What  are  the  conditions  that  would  justify 
legislation  authorizing  the  President,  through  such  agencies  as  he 
might  select,  to  seize  timber,  lumber,  logs,  or  machinery  and  pay  for 
them  afterwards  at  reasonable  rates? 

Senator  Day.  In  the  State  of  Oregon  there  is  a  very  valuable 
spruce  tract  down  in  the  Alsea  country,  so  called.  In  the  State  of 
Washington  there  is  an  unused  logging  road  that  has  gone  through 
bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  it  has  several  miles  of  rails,  numbers  of 
logging  trucks,  and  locomotives.  The  Government  wants  that  log- 
ging road  transported  from  its  present  location  in  Washington,  where 
it  is  worthless,  to  Oregon,  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  spruce. 
There  is  no  authority,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  leam,  that  will 
permit  Col.  Disk  to  take  that  material  and  adjust  the  matter  after- 
wards. He  should  be  granted  that  authority,  because  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  rails  and  a  scarcity  of  locomotives,  and  no  better  purpose 
could  be  found  for  that  railroad  plant  than  the  use  that  Col.  Dix 
proposes  to  put  it  to.  Under  this  bill  the  road  would  be  transported 
down  there  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  not  have  power  now  to  purchase  it? 

Senator  Day.  As  I  said,  it  has  been  through  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings; I  do  not  know  that  the  proceedings  have  been  completed;  it  has 
been  involved  in  litigation  for  a  number  of  years.  I  merely  cite  that 
as  one  instance  where  the  commandeering  authority  could  be  exer- 
cised to  the  advantage  of  the  Government.  There  may  be  number- 
less others. 

Senator  McNary.  Senator,  in  what  way  could  more  lumber  suit- 
able for  shipbuilding  be  provided? 

Senator  Day.  More  lumber  would  be  provided  by  the  .selective 
system  of  logging  or  by  leaving  the  tops  in  the  trees,  or  if  all  the 
logging  activities  were  coordinated  under  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment inspector;  for  instance,  if  Mr.  Wentworth  had  authority  to 
say  to  the  various  lodging  companies.  "  Cut  logs  00,  80,  and  90  feel 
long.  Pay  no  attention  to  your  individual  orders;  we  are  going  to 
take  all  the  logs  that  you  will  cut." 

Now,  much  has  been  said  here  of  the  patriotism  of  the  people  out 
there,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  contrary.  Understand,  in 
contravention  of  that,  I  am  impugning  no  actions  of  any  of  the  log- 
gers out  there,  but  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not  attempted  to 
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tell  the  loggers  what  they  should  do.  If  the  logger,  for  instance,  has 
his  individual  order  from  the  sawmill,  he  cuts  so  many  GO-foot  logs, 
so  many  80,  and  so  many  90,  without  any  reference  to  supplying 
some  other  mill  or  some  other  ship  order.  Mr.  Wentworth  could 
keep  track  of  all  the  logging  activities  in  his  district  and  direct  the 
different  logging  camps  to  produce  the  kind  of  logs  necessary  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  Shipping  Board.  That  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  production  of  the  timber  needed  in  the  construction  of 
ships. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  would  interfere  with  the  mills  fulfilling 
their  ordinary  contracts,  would  it  not? 

Senator  Day.  I  am  going  upon  the  theory  that  all  things  must 
bend  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  country  for  ships.  Yes ;  every- 
thing must  bend  to  that  necessity. 

Senator  McNary.  Would  the  building  of  ships  different  from  the 
Ferris  type,  particularly  smaller,  help  in  any  way  in  the  supply  of 
lumber? 

Senator  Day.  If  a  wider  range  were  adopted  in  the  construction 
of  ships — for  instance,  if  ships  of  from  2,500  to  3,500  tons  were  con- 
tracted for — many  timbers  could  be  utilized  that  are  now  not  utilized 
in  the  3,500- ton  ships,  though  there  is  not  such  a  very  great  differ- 
ence. 

I  am  not  here  to  criticize  that  program,  but  it  does  occur  to  me 
that  if  the  South  were  permitted  to  build  those  ships  of  a  size  that  its 
timbers  were  adapted  to  and  the  Pacific  coast  were  permitted  to 
extend  its  activities  to  the  limit,  greater  progress  might  be  made  and 
the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country  would  not  be  balled  up,  as 
they  are  now,  hauling  ship  timbers  into  the  South  from  the  North- 
west 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  really  think — and  this  is  part  of  the 
purpose  of  this  inquiry — that  if  the  Shipping  Board  should  give  con- 
tracts and  fix  the  standard  and  let  the  people  of  the  West — Oregon 
and  Washington — know  just  what  they  wanted,  they  could  produce 
in  the  next  12  or  18  months  400  or  500  ships? 

Senator  Day.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  nave  covered  this  before  I  came  in,  but 
how  are  they  doing  out  there  now  ? 

Senator  Day.  I  think  think  they  are  making  very  fine  progress 
all  along  the  line. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  was  brought  out,  Senator,  that  the  cause 
of  the  delay  has  been  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  establish  a 
standard  and  outline  a  program. 

Senator  McNary.  What  can  you  say,  Senator,  about  the  idle  yards  ? 
Are  there  any  idle  yards  in  your  district? 

Senator  Day.  There  are  a  number.  Mr.  Wentworth  has  told  of 
the  yards  that  are  idle  on  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  Rivers. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  you  believe  that  the  maximum  capacity  has 
not  been  reached  by  the  yards  available  for  ship  construction? 

Senator  Day.  It  is  self-evident  it  is  not  being  reached.  When 
the  yards  are  idle,  and  the  yards  are  idle,  the  maximum  output  is  not 
being  maintained. 

Senator  McNary.  What  is  the  situation  as  to  labor — the  man 
power? 
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Senator  Day.  Labor  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  superabun- 
dant. There  has  been  a  surplus  of  labor,  and  men  are  continually 
asking  for  employment  at  the  shipyards. 

Senator  McNart.  Is  there  any  further  statement  you  wish  to 
make? 

Senator  Day.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  I  would  like  the  committee  to  hear  Mr.  Ransom 
next. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  F.  H.  RANSOM,  LUMBEB  MANUFACTURER, 

PORTLAND,  OREG. 

Senator  McNary.  Will  you  kindly  state  the  general  line  of  busi- 
ness in  which  you  are  engaged,  Mr.  Ransom,  and  proceed  with  the 
statement  you  desire  to  make? 

Mr.  Ransom.  I  am  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and, 
incidentally,  in  logging  operations.  I  am  not  interested  in  any 
shipbuilding  yard,  but  we  do  manufacture  a  good  deal  of  lumber 
that  goes  into  vessels. 

There  are  some  elements  that  have  not  been  touched  on  that  enter 
into  the  production  of  lumber  that  we  may  possibly  need  some  Gov- 
ernment aid  in  getting.  The  market  in  the  Northwest  has  at  times 
been  almost  depleted  of  certain  sizes  of  wire  cables.  The  logging 
industry  probably  uses  more  wire  cable  than  any  other  industry 
in  the  West,  not  excepting  mines,  and  even  more  than  the  oil  indus- 
try. We  no  longer  log  in  the  old-fashioned  way  with  ox  teams  or 
horses,  but  are  using  railroads,  requiring  constant  replacement  of 
locomotives  and  new  rails.  The  market  is  absolutely  bare  of  rail  in 
;e  West  for  logging  roads.  Locomotives  are  not  obtainable  at  all, 
and  second-hand  locomotives  are  being  picked  up  for  logging  opera- 
tions just  as  fast  as  they  can  be  picked  up.  We  have  no  available 
supply  of  wire  rope  beyond  two  or  three  months  ahead. 

Senator  Harding.  What  is  the  wire  rope  used  for — loading! 

Mr.  Ransom.  In  connection  with  donkey  engines,  drawing  these 
logs  to  the  railroad  and  in  lifting  the  logs  on  the  cars.  It  would  be 
a  very  serious  problem  if  the  Government  had  not  given  the  logging 
operations  a  very  high  preferential  standing  in  securing  such 
supplies. 

Senator  Hardin<;.  That  is  the  Government  assistance  you  refer  to — 
preferential  shipments? 

Mr.  Ransom.  Yes,  sir.  The  loggers  are  using  in  their  locomotives 
fuel  oil  which  is  brought  in  tank  steamers  from  California,  and  while 
it  may  seem  peculiar  that  we  do  not  burn  wood,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
operating  in  the  forests,  there  is  an  economic  gain  in  the  use  of  oil, 
and  some  preference  should  be  given  to  the  logging  operators  for 
their  locomotives. 

I  do  not  know  what  more  I  can  add  to  the  testimony  that  has  been 
given. 

Senator  Hardixu.  This  is  the  main  thing.  From  your  knowledge 
of  the  lumber  and  timber  situation  out  there  do  you  think  that  the 
lumber  supply  is  adequate  for  any  intensive  program  that  may  rca- 
srmably  he  undertaken? 
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Mr.  Ransom.  While  loggers  and  lumbermen  were  not  prepared 
with  stocks  of  long  logs,  as  soon  as  shipbuilding  commenced  tney  kept 
every  shipbuilding  plant  supplied  with  lumber,  and  I  know  of  my 
own  certain  knowledge  that  there  has  never  been  any  serious  eom- 

Slaint  at  any  time  of  any  shortage  of  material  for  the  shipyards, 
ow  that  they  have  gotten  them  into  the  game  and  they  are  operating 
their  mills  for  ship  lumber  and  aeroplane  stock,  the  production  01 
lumber  can  be  gradually  increased  until  all  the  lumber  necessary  for 
building  ships  can  be  furnished. 

Senator  IIardinc.  And  promptly? 

Mr.  Ransom.  Promptly. 

Senator  Hardino.  T  think  that  is  the  matter  of  greatest  interest 
to  us. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  further? 

Mr.  Ransom.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  I  desire  to  thank  all  of  you  gentlemen  for  coming 
here. 

(Thereupon,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at 
2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  March  12, 19i8.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  MABCH  13,"1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcher  (chairman),  Ransdell,  Nelson,  Jones, 
and  Harding. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senate  has  under  consideration  to-day  the 
Agricultural  appropriation  bill,  and  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  feel  that  they  must  be  present  in  the  Senate  in  connection 
with  that  bill,  and  therefore  the  committee  will  adjourn  until  to- 
morrow morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Before  we  adjourn,  however,  there  are  several  letters  which  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  record. 

The  Southern  Pine  Emergency  Bureau,  which  has  asked  the  com- 
mittee to  hear  them  yesterday,  liave  decided  that  they  would  submit 
instead  a  written  statement  to  go  in  the  record  of  these  hearings,  and 
their  letter  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Southern  Pine  Emergency  Bureau, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  12,  1918. 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

Chairman  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate 
has  been  conducting  an  investigation  covering  the  Government's  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram, the  lumber  operators  of  the  South  requested  and  were  accorded  tne  privilege  of 
appearing  before  your  committee.  The  date  of  the  hearing  was  set  for  March  12.  We 
lumbermen  were  prompted  to  ask  for  this  hearing  as  a  result  of  misleading  statements 
appearing  in  the  public  press  touching  an  alleged  failure  of  the  southern  pine  pro- 
ducers to  promptly  furnish  materials  for  ship  schedules  as  they  had  agreed  to  do.  It  now 
develops  that,  as* a  result  of  readjusting  timber  requirements,  thereby  adapting  the 
schedules  to  the  southern  woods,  the  Snipping  Board  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
more  adequately  and  practically  furnish  all  needed  supplies.  Due  to  this  situation 
we  will  be  in  position  to  not  only  hasten  the  Shipping  Board's  need  more  effectively 
but  aid  the  country's  great  necessity. 

I  personally  realize  the  enormous  amount  of  work  with  which  your  committee  is 
burdened .  In  view  of  these  new  developments,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  for  the  southern 
lumbermen  at  this  time  to  go  forward  with  a  public  hearing,  and  this  because  we  are 
now  in  a  position,  through  achievement,  to  make  manifest  to  the  country  the  wonderful 
capacity  of  the  southern  forests  to  furnish  ship  schedules. 

Naturally  we  hold  ourselves  ready  to  appear  before  your  committee  if  you  or  any  one 
of  your  members  deem  such  course  necessary.  Mysole  thought  in  advising  that  we 
forego  the  hearing  is  clue  to  the  fact  that  I  am  anxious  to  relieve  vour  committee  of 
unnecessary  work,  and  further,  because  I  feel  that  the  entire  problem  has  now  been 
solved,  hence  will  but  briefly  outline  the  following  salient  facts,  which  we  ask  that  you 
incorporate  in  the  records  of  these  proceedings,  and  we  will  later  confirm  my  entire 
presentation  by  a  brief  which  we  will  shortly  file. 
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THE  LARGER  SIZES. 

In  my  former  testimony  I  referred  to  our  letter  of  May  4,  written  at  the  time  we 
agreed  to  accept  an  order  for  material  for  50  ships  on  the  original  schedule  of  timbers 
submitted  to  us,  and  which  at  that  time  was  composed  of  considerably  smaller  tim- 
bers than  it  was  afterwards  thought  necessary  to  use.  In  this  letter  we  suggested  the 
advisability  of  securing  some  of  the  larger  timbers  from  the  Pacific  coast,  because  we 
realized  that  the  extraordinary  demand  for  immediate  delivery  of  the  larger  timbers  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  ships  to  be  built  would  be  started  at  the 
same  time  and  the  larger  timbers  would  be  needed  first  and  we  were  anxious  that  no 
act  of  ours  might  delay  the  production  of  ships,  so  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  our 
country's  war  program.  We  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent 
in  the  price  of  the  timbers  we  furnished  if  they  would  buy  all  of  the  very  large  sizes 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  where,  as  you  know,  the  trees  grow  to  larger  dimensions.  You 
are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  trees  which  will  make  the  larger  timbers  needed 
in  the  Ferris  type  of  boats  are  very  scattering  in  our  southern  forests.  Most  of  the 
sawmill  operators  of  the  South  handle  their  logs  with  machinery  and  are  limited 
to  points  not  over  500  to  800  feet  from  their  railroads  on  that  account.  To  get  these 
larger  scattered  trees  necessitated  the  securing  of  many  hundreds  of  ox  or  mule  teams, 
and  we  feared  that  we  could  not  get  the  equipment  necessary  to  Becure  the  larger 
timbers  as  fast  as  they  were  needed.  The  officials  of  the  Shipping  Board  at  that 
time  no  doubt  felt  that  they  should  not  adopt  our  suggestion  that  they  get  fir  timber 
from  the  Pacific  coast  on  account  of  the  congestion  of  the  railroads  and  the  difficulty 
that  would  be  incurred  in  getting  cars  for  transporting  them  across  the  country. 
We  urged  them  repeatedly  to  take  this  step  because  we  did  not  want  anything  to 
interfere  with  the  rapid  construction  of  ships. 

There  has  been  considerable  newspaper  publicity  given  the  fact  that  the  Shipping 
Board  had  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  Pacific  coast  after  these  larger  timbers, 
and  the  inference  from  these  articles  has  been  that  the  southern  pine  operators  have 
failed  to  carry  out  their  agreements.  This  accounts  for  our  again  bringing  this  matter 
to  your  attention  so  that  your  records  might  show  just  what  our  activities  have  been 
in  reference  to  this  very  vital  matter.  The  fact  that  the  Shipping  Board,  as  now 
constituted,  has  acted  on  the  suggestion,  by  making  fir  interchangeable  with  southern 
pine,  seems  to  me  as  indicative  of  the  fact  that  southern  lumber  operators  were  justified 
in  their  original  thought. 

It  is  possible  that  we  have  erred  in  not  insisting  upon  the  different  shipbuilders 
keeping  us  constantly  advised  of  the  particular  sizes  they  would  need  30  or  60  days 
in  advance  of  their  requirements,  and  we  may  have  shipped  thousands  of  feet  of 
lumber  in  sizes  that  would  not  be  needed  for  several  months  that  could  have  been 
made  into  sizes  that  were  going  to  be  needed  in  the  near  future.  Such  information 
has,  in  very  few  instances,  oeen  afforded  us,  and  in  light  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
shipyards  have  complained  that  they  did  not  have  specific  sizes  when  needed,  leads 
us  to  think  that  in  future  the  shipbuilders  should  be  more  careful  in  giving  us  their 
hearty  cooperation,  by  furnishing  such  information,  and  we  are  going  to  urge  that  they 
do  help  us  in  meeting  the  situation  by  keeping  us  constantly  advised  of  their  immedi- 
ate lumber  requirements.  We,  on  our  part,  will  use  every  effort  to  furnish  promptly 
the  sizes  they  need  and  should  any  operator  be  unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  local 
conditions  we  will  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  see  that  the  particular  items  needed  are 
shipped  from  some  other  of  our  mills.  This  we  could  not  do  until  recently  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  Shipping  Board  did  not  authorize  the  division  of  partial  schedules 
among  different  mills. 

CHAMiKN    IV    SCU  KIH  LE. 

When  1  appeared  before  you  on  January  4,  1U1S,  1  mentioned  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  many  changes  found  necessary  in  the  sizes  and  workings  of  the  timbers.  At 
that  time  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  say  just  how  many  changes  had  been  made. 
Since  then  we  have  gone  over  all  of  these  changes  and  find  that  up  to  the  present 
time  there  have  been  521  changes  made,  nearly  48  per  cent  of  these  changes  having 
affected  the  sizes.  Tlie  numerous  changes  have  delayed  us  materially.  This  state- 
ment is  merely  submitted  as  a  fact  to  supplement  my  former  testimony. 

shipments. 

When  appearing  before  you  January  4th  I  made  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  volume 

of  our  shipments,  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  at  that  time  to  go  into  detail  from  the 

beginning  of  our  shipments,  as  we  had  not  had  time  to  prepare  such  figures.     In 

order  that  this  may  be  shown  in  vour  records  I  am  going  to  give  you  more  detailed 

information  by  quoting  the  following  sctie&ute  oi  a\iY\>m«&w, 
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Total  number  of  ears  skipped. 


Figures  »is  of  date— 


Bept.7. 
Sept.  24 
Oct.  10. 
Oct.  1». 
Nov.  14. 
Nov.  29. 
Dec.  27. 
Jan.  18. 
Feb.  25. 


Cars. 
1,433 
2,444 
3,133 
3, 6('>1 
5,067 
5,9G5 
8,921 
11,1)01 
10, 501 


Status  of  shipments. 


Number  of  ■    A  verage 
working      per  work- 
days, ing  day. 


57 

71 

85 

93 

115 

128 

151 

li'.f) 

201 


Otr*. 


25 
34 

37 
39 
44 
47 
59 
G8 
82 


On  September  7,  when  the  first  statement  of  this  kind  was  published  by  our  organi- 
sation, there  had  been  shipments  of  1,433  cars.  The  first  car  had  been  shipped  July  2. 
This  shows  an  average  of  25  cars  per  working  day  from  July  2  to  September  7.  By  the 
tabulation  of  our  statement  of  figures  as  of  February  25  you  will  see  that  we  have 
shipped  an  average  since  July  2  of  82  cars  per  working  day,  amounting  to  approximately 
1,353,000  feet  per  day,  a  total  of  277.266,500  feet.  It  is  true  that  in  many  instances 
we  have  been  unable  to  keep  the  larger  sizes  going  into  the  yards  in  proportion  to 
other  parts  of  the  schedule.  However,  during  the  past  seven  months  we  have  been 
obliged  to  furnish  more  than  40,000,000  feet  of  12  by  12  and  larger  in  size  for  Gen. 
Persuing  and  other  Government  uses  on  priority  orders.  These  orders  were  issued 
by  those  in  charge  of  the  lumber  business  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and 
are  evidence  that  it  was  thought  more  necessary  by  the  Government  that  these  sizes 
be  turned  into  other  channels  than  that  they  be  manufactured  into  ship  schedules. 
As  there  are  approximately  100,000  feet  of  large  timbers  in  the  schedules,  and  as  40 
per  cent  of  this  was  required  for  other  Government  use,  we  were  unable  to  deliver 
them  to  the  shipyards,  which  accounts  largely  for  our  being  behind  on  the  correct 
proportion  of  the  larger  sizes. 

AVAILABLE   SUPPLY  OF  LARGE   TIMBER. 

Newspaper  articles  referring  to  the  fact  that  logging  production  officers  had  reported 
enormous  numbers  of  large  trees  found  in  the  South  failed  to  mention  the  fact  that 
a  very  large  percentage  of  these  trees  were  of  cypress  and  that  the  majority  of  these 
trees  are  found  on  holdings  which  are  not  being  operated  as  sawmill  propositions. 
It  further  develops  that  these  tracts  were  located  along  the  South  Atlantic  coast 
and  were  not  in  the  locality  of  the  operations  of  members  of  our  organization.  How- 
ever, we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  tracts  which  are 
situated  adjacent  to  holdings  of  our  members,  and  if  it  is  possible  for  the  logging  pro- 
duction officers  to  arrange  for  us  to  get  the  larger  trees  out  of  these  tracts  it  will  greatly 
increase  the  possibility  of  our  getting  timbers  for  ships  to  be  built  in  the  future.  We 
consider  that  the  appointment  of  these  officers  was  a  very  wise  move  and  feel  sure 
that  we  are  going  to  receive  aid  from  them,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  every 
member  of  our  organization  welcomes  their  assistance. 

LAMINATED  OR   BUILT-UP  FRAME8. 

We  also  wish  to  commend  the  Shipping  Board  for  the  thoughtful  consideration 
that  they  have  given  the  matter  of  using  laminated  or  built-up  timbers  wherever 
possible,  and  their  decision  in  their  future  program  to  use  this  manner  of  construction. 
I  want  to  here  inform  your  body  that  at  the  meeting  of  some  of  our  members  held 
yesterday  here  in  Washington,  members  being  present  representing  probably  20 
per  cent  of  the  long-leal'  southern  pine  production,  our  committee  was  authorized 
to  pledge  the  furnishing  to  the  Shipping  Board  by  our  organization  of  timbers  for  at 
least  300  additional  complete  ship  schedules  annually.  This  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  derision  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  build  up  the  larger  flitches  or  frame  timbers 
and  use  two  pieces,  of  approximately  even  size,  totaling  the  width,  as  required  in 
schedule  23.  This  eliminates  the  necessity  of  our  getting  out  exceedingly  wide  pieces, 
the  difficulty  of  which  1  particularly  stressed  in  my  testimony  before  your  committee 
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in  January.  This  pledge  is  based  upon  our  being  allowed  to  use  fir  in  the  larger 
timbers  in  the  event  of  any  large  demand  being  made  on  us  for  other  Government 
timbers  on  further  priority  orders.  In  this  meeting  we  were  very  generously  offered 
every  assistance  possible  from  the  great  lumber  interests  of  the  Pacific  coast,  through 
Mr.  Bloedell,  one  of  the  largest  operators  in  that  district,  and  is  also  lumber  production 
officer  for  the  Fleet  Corporation  on  the  west  coast. 
Respectfully, 

F.  L.  Sanford. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  I  have  also  a  statement,  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  Southern  Pine  Association  and  the  Southern  Pine 
Emergency  Bureau,  addressed  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Boyle, 
who  tigns  himself  as  attorney  for  the  industry.  That  statement 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

FOREWORD. 

The  Southern  Pine  Association  is  a  corporation  organized  to  sell  statistical  and  other 
service  of  value  to  southern  pine  manufacturers,  but  is  not  operated  for  profit  to  its 
stockholders,  its  relation  to  trie  southern  pine  industry  being  that  of  a  credit-rating 
organization. 

The  association  numbers  among  its  subscribers  215  mills,  producing  approximately 
6,300,000,000  feet  of  southern  pine  annually,  and  its  officers  are:  Charles  S.  Keith, 
president,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  P.  S.  Gardiner,  first  vice  president,  Laurel,  Miss.; 
John  li.  Kirby,  second  vice  president,  Houston,  Tex.;  J.  E.  Rhodes,  secretary- 
manager.  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  Southern  Pine  Emergency  Bureau  is  a  voluntary  organization  of  southern  pine 
manufacturers,  without  regard  to  their  afliliation  with  the  Southern  Pine  Association, 
and  was  created  as  herein  stated  to  facilitate  the  purchase  and  delivery  of  southern 
pine  required  by  the  United  States  Government  for  national  defense.  Its  officers  are: 
W.  H.  Sullivan,  chairman,  Bogalusa,  La.;  F.  W.  Stevens,  vice  chairman,  Bagdad, 
Fla.;  W.  J.  Sowers,  director.  New  Orleans,  La. 

VI'THOWITY    roil    AND    PURPOSE    Oh    STATEMENT. 

Mu.  Chairman  am>  (Iknti.kmkx  ok  tiik  <  om.mh  i  kk 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  shipbuilding  program  waw  under  investigation, 
Mr.  K.  L.  Sanford,  of  Zona.  I  a.,  a  meinhe?  of  the  Southern  Pine  Emergency  Bureau, 
appeared  on  January  i.  19 IS,  before  your  committee  on  behalf  of  the  southern  pino 
industry.  At  that  time  permission  v a-i  given  for  tin*  filing  of  a  statement  wherein 
matters  of  detail  c.nild  bo  more  accurately  elaborated  than  w&s  possible  for  Mr.  San- 
fcrd  in  the  brief  space  oi  time  allowed  him  for  preparation  before  being  called  as  a 
witness. 

Subsequently  as  a  result  of  misleading  statements  app.'  aring  in  the  public  press 
touching  an  alleged  failure  of  the  southern  pine  producers  to  promptly  furnish  mate- 
rials ror  ship  schedules  as  they  had  agreed  to  do.  the  lumbermen  were  prompted  to 
ask  for  a  hearing  before  the  committee  and  the  date  of  the  hearing  was  net  for  March 
12,  1918. 

Lumbermen  representing  approximately  20  per  rent  of  the  long-leaf  southern  pine 
production  came  to  Washington  and  on  Ma»eh  10,  11,  and  pi,  liMH.  conferences  were 
had  anions:  themselves  and  v.ith  the  Shipping  Board.  As  a  result  of  these  conferences 
timber  n  quirements  'Acre  readjusted  and  the  ship  schedules  revised  to  meet  condi- 
tions obtaining  in  the  southern  v. o'xis.  Due  to  this  situation  it  was  decided  by  the 
lumbermen  th:it  th°y  fon  go  the  hearing  in  order  to  relieve4  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  of  unnecessary  \xorfc  and  primarily  because  it  was  felt  that  the  conferences 
between  th>  Shipping  Beard  and  the  Southern  Pine  Association  had  brought  about  a 
solution  of  the  entire  problem. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  salient  facts  be  briefly  outlined  in  the  record  of  the 
committee's  investigation,  a  letter  was  drafted  and  submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  March  12,  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  K.  L.  Sanford,  and  therein 
was  stated  our  purpose  of  filing  this  brief,  wherein  the  entire  presentation  might  be 
made.  It  was  stated  in  Mr.  Sanford's  letter,  however,  that  the  lumbermen  were  ready 
and  willing  to  appear  before  the  committee  if  the  chairman  or  any  of  the  members 
thereof  desired  them  to  do  so. 
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The  sole  purpose  that  the  lumbermen  have  in  filing  this  brief  is  to  make  the  fact 

{>lain  to  not  only  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  but  to  the  public  at  large  that  the 
umber  industry  has  striven  to  the  utmost  to  do  its  bit  in  connection  with  war  prepara- 
tion. There  were  of  necessity  delays  and  more  or  less  confusion  touching  the  very- 
large  problem  that  the  Shipping  Board  has  outlined,  and,  due  to  the  newness  of  the 
problem,  mistakes  have  been  made  both  by  the  Government  as  well  as  the  industry. 
The  thing  we  want  to  make  clear,  however,  is  that  there  has  not  only  been  a  fine  spirit 
manifested  by  the  lumbermen  as  a  whole,  but,  indeed,  they  have  accomplished  a 
most  wonderful  achievement. 

In  undertaking  a  review  of  the  historical  data  that  comprehend  the  shipbuilding 
record  there  is  not  the  slightest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  lumbermen  to  appear  in  the 
attitude  of  criticizing  Government  agencies.  Nor  is  it  the  desire  or  purpose  of  the 
Southern  Pine  Association  to  shield  any  lumberman  within  or  without  its  organization 
who  individually  merits  censure;  but  if  there  be  such  in  this  industry,  those  cases 
should  be  handled  on  their  merits,  and  this  tliat  the  industry  as  a  whole  be  not  unjustly 
held  up  to  public  censure. 

It  would  be  unwise  and  impracticable  to  undertake  an  analysis  of  all  the  elements 
that  entered  into  the  wooden-ship  building  program.  All  that  we  here  seek  to  do  is 
to  bring  out  in  bas-relief  certain  of  the  outstanding  and  salient  features,  and  this  by 
way  of  illustration  of  the  whole  wooden-ship  building  problem. 

It  will  be  conducive  to  a  more  correct  understanding  of  this  problem  if  we  start  at 
the  beginning  and  briefly  outline  the  manner  in  which  the  lumber  industry  came 
in  contact  with  the  Government's  needs. 

INDU8TRY    MOBILIZES   WITHIN    13   DAYS   AT  GOVERNMENT'S   REQUEST. 

On  April  6,  1917,  war  was  declared.  On  April  11  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Allen,  repre- 
senting Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  chairman  of  the  commission  on  raw  materials, 
Advisory  Council  of  National  Defense,  wired  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Keith,  president  of  the 
Southern  Pine  Association,  as  follows: 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  April  11,  1917. 
C.  S.  Keith, 

Ventral  Coal  6c  Coke  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Mr.  Baruch,  as  chairman,  has  asked  me  to  serve  on  raw  materials  committee, 
which  is  a  subcommittee  of  Advisory  Council  of  National  Defense.  One  of  our  first 
objects  is  to  get  the  lumber  industry  in  South  in  shape  for  immediate  action.  Would 
you  be  willing  to  come  on  to  New  York  and  confer  with  us?  Understand  you  have 
meeting  of  Southern  Lumber  Association,  St.  Louis,  Thursday.  Would  it  be  wise 
to  take  up  at  that  meeting  the  general  subject  of  lining  up  your  members  so  as  to 
facilitate  immediate  negotiation  and  supply  to  the  Government,  particularly  having 
in  mind  the  shipbuilding  program?  Please  answer  43  Exchange  Place,  care  Lee 
Higginson  Co. 

Frederick  W.  Allen. 
To  which  wire  Mr.  Keith  replied  as  follows: 

Kansas  (  ity,  Mo.,  April — ,  1911. 
Frederick  W.  Allen, 

Care  Lee  Wgyin&on  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Your  message  date.  I  am  not  physically  able  at  this  time  to  come  to  New  York. 
The  southern  pine  industry  is  highly  organized  and  will  be  able  to  mobilize  it  on 
moment '«  notice  in  any  way  that  Government  wants  this  done.  Will  be  glad  to  render 
any  assistance  we  ran.  Will  put  subject  matter  of  your  telegram  before  our  people  in 
St.  Iiouis  to-morrow,  and  will  wire  you  again  from  there.  Kindly  wire  me  there  to- 
morrow, in  care  of  St.  Louis  •  lul»,  more  particulars  as  to  what  you  want  done. 

t  has.  S.  Keith. 

On  April  1 1  Mr.  F.  A.  Eustis,  agent,  United  States  Shipping  Board,  wired  Mr.  J.  E. 
Rhodes,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Pine  Association,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  ('.,  April  14,  1917. 
J.  K.  Rhodks, 

Secretary  Stmt  hern  Vine  Association,  Sew  Orleans,  La. 

Understand  southern  lumbermen  have  increased  price  ship  lumber  $5.  What  is 
fair  price  to  Government  for  this  material?  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  your  association 
to  form  a  central  committee  to  fix  price  and  distribute  orders? 

Er stir    Aaent  Shivrnna  Board. 
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On  the  same  date,  Mr.  Rhodes,  acting  for  the  Southern  Pine  Association,  wired 
Mr.  Eustis  as  follows: 

New  Orleans,  La.,  April  14,  1917. 
F.  A.  Eustis, 

Special  Agent,   Unittd  States  Shipping  Board, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Subscribers  of  Southern  Pine  Association  replying  favorably  to  query  asking  if  they 
would  be  willing  to  authorize  a  committee  to  bind  them  as  to  quantity,  specifications, 
and  delivery  of  lumber  required  by  Government  and  to  fix  maximum  prices  of  all 
items.  Committee  will  be  promptly  appointed  for  this  purpose  and  probably  with 
authority  to  distribute  orders.  Am  advised  lumber  prices  have  advanced  within 
last  three  weeks  account  unusual  domestic  demand  and  car  shortage.  Will  advise 
early  regarding  action  of  association. 

Southern  Pine  Association. 

Following  this  and  on  April  24,  13  days  after  the  Government's  call,  Mr.  Baruch's 
committee  was  advised  that  the  southern  pine  operators  were  prepared  in  an  organized 
capacity  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  supplying  lumber  needs  of  every 
character.    Mr.  Khodes's  wire  to  this  effect  is  as  follows: 

Memphis,  April  24,  1917, 
Frederick  W.  Allen, 

Committee  on  Raw  Materials, 

Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Southern  Pine  Association  appointed  here  to-day  committee  of  nine,  representing 
manufacturers,  to  consult  with  your  committee  relative  to  requirements  of  Government 
for  yellow  pine  to  fix  specifications  and  maximum  price  for  the  same.  Please  wire 
me  if  possible  here,  care  Gayoso  Hotel,  before  6  o'clock, when  such  conference  may  be 
desired  and  any  suggestions  you  have  to  offer.    I  have  also  wired  Mr.  Eustis. 

J.  E.  Rhodes. 

SOUNDNESS   OF  CENTRALIZED   PURCHASING   DEMONSTRATED. 

The  above  data  at  least  makes  manifest  the  prompt  and  earnest  manner  in  which 
the  lumbermen  sought  to  patriotically  respond  to  the  Government's  urgent  necessity. 
The  need  for  this  centralized  effort  on  the  part  of  the  industry  was  early  manifested 
in  Mr.  Eustis's  wire  of  April  14,  wherein  the  fact  was  pointed  out  that  an  advance  in 
prices  was  already  encountered  by  the  Shipping  Board,  this  being  due  to  natural 
commercial  conditions,  which  situation  would  have  been  accentuated  in  the  future 
if  the  Government  had  been  subjected  to  individual  initiative  rather  than  mobilized 
effort.  In  other  words,  the  situation  is  clear  that  what  the  Government  needed  was 
cooperation  among  the  lumbermen  in  supplying  Government  wants  and  this  not  only 
that  the  Government's  requirements  could  be  more  promptly  and  efficiently  supplied, 
but  that  the  price  element  could  be  more  effectively  controlled  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government. 

PROPOSITION    SUBMITTED   WITHIN    10  DAYS   AFTER  MOBILIZATION. 

Following  the  urgent  call  of  the  Government  for  industrial  mobilization  the  southern 
pine  lumbermen,  through  the  medium  of  the  Southern  Pine  Association,  made  a  quick 
and  prompt  survey  of  the  entire  lumber  industry  of  the  South,  covering  nine  states 
and  comprehending  many  thousand  saw  mills.  The  Southern  Pine  Association  as 
such  had  within-its  membership  215  of  the  larger  operations  comprising  approximately 
40  per  cent  of  southern  pine  production.  However,  in  its  desire  to  serve  the  Nation, 
it  took  into  its  confidence  ana  into  its  council  the  entire  lumber  industry  of  the  South, 
and  within  10  days  after  its  committee,  at  a  mass  meeting,  was  appointed  was  prepared 
to,  and  did  submit  to  the  Government,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  capacity  of  the 
southern  mills  and  their  willingness  to  serve,  which  fact  is  demonstrated  by  the  com- 
mittee's proposition  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Downman,  now  lumber  director  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  which  proposition  is  as  follows: 
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LETTER   OF  TRANSMITTAL   WITH   QUOTATIONS   ON   SCHEDULE   FOR   WOODEN    SHIPS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  $,  1917. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Downman, 

Chairman  Special  Committee  on  Lumber, 

National  Council  of  Defense,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned,  members  of  a  special  committee  of  the  Southern  Pine 
Association,  with  authority  to  represent  subscribers  to  the  said  association  whose  mills 
have  an  aggregate  monthly  production  of  approximately  400,000,000  l  feet,  respect- 
fully submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  conditions  respecting  specifications 
for  iumber  required  for  the  building  of  wooden  snips. 

The  average  price  on  this  schedule  is  $40.84  per  1,000  feet,  which  is  lower  than  the 
present  market  values.  We  can  and  are  willing  to  furnish  all  of  the  material  on  this 
schedule  at  $35  per  1,000,  or  a  reduction  of  14  per  cent. 

We  believe  that  a  portion  of  this  material  could  be  secured  by  the  Government 
in  other  producing  territories  to  the  Government's  advantage  in  costs,  because  of  the 
larger  size  of  timber,  and  we  would  therefore  suggest  that  all  items  which  are  priced 
at  $55  and  over  be  made  interchangeable  with  fir  timber.  In  the  event  that  the 
Government  does  make  this  specification  interchangeable,  and  purchases  a  portion 
of  the  material  w  hich  it  can  buy  at  the  best  advantage  on  the  Pacific  coast,  tne  ma- 
terial on  this  schedule  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  10  per  cent  less  than  the  prices  set 
opposite  to  each  item.  It  is  to  be  provided,  however,  that  the  reduction  of  10  per 
cent  shall  only  apply  when  the  entire  specification,  except  the  items  priced  at  $55 
or  over,  is  placed  with  us.  In  the  event  that  it  is  desired  to  place  only  a  portion  of 
the  remainder  of  the  schedule  with  us,  then  the  itemized  price  set  opposite  to  each 
item  shall  apply. 

On  account  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  labor  and  material  markets,  due  to 
war  conditions,  drafting  of  men,  and  inflation  of  values,  it  is  understood  that  this 
material  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  present  cost  of  labor  and  material,  and  any 
increase  at  time  of  delivery  shall  be  added  thereto,  and  any  reduction  shall  be  de- 
ducted therefrom. 

Due  to  the  unsettled  general  conditions  of  labor  and  material,  which  influence 
cost  and  operations,  it  is  respectfully  urged  that  the  quantities  and  deliveries  be 
specifically  agreed  to  at  this  time,  and  that  any  increase  in  the  future  of  quantities 
or  deliveries  should  be  taken  up  as  a  new  proposition. 

These  prices  are  predicated  on  the  specifications  that  all  timbers,  large  or  small, 
and  planting  shall  t>e  of  merchantable  grade  according  to  the  specifications  of  the 
Southern  Pine  Association  of  January  1,  1917,  combined  with  the  ring  specification 
of  the  density  rule  for  select  structural  timbers  in  the  same  book  of  rules,  except 
planking  is  to  be  merchantable  grade,  but  strictly  square  edged.  The  prices  named 
are  based  upon  the  rough  size,  with  the  understanding  that  tne  skips  in  dressing  will 
be  accepted,  provided  they  measure  up  to  the  full  net  size.  In  making  up  cutting 
schedules,  one-fourth  inch  should  be  allowed  for  dressing  on  each  dimension.  The 
prices  are  f.  o.  b.  point  of  manufacture  and  mill  inspection  of  grades. 

Special  Committee  of  the  Southern  Pine  Association. 

This  proposition  was  immediately  accepted  by  Mr.  Downman  for  the  Government, 
and  in  connection  therewith  he  had  the  following  to  say: 

"We  wish  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  Government  for  this  proposition.  We 
feel  that  this  committee  can  confidently  recommend  this  to  the  Government  as  a 
very  fair  proposition  as  to  price  and  liberal  as  to  conditions  and  terms." 

Further  technical  recommendations  were  made  by  the  committee,  as  will  be 
observed  by  the  following:  ^ 

"recommendations    of    committee    representing    the    southern    pine 
association  relative  to  the  specifications  for  wooden  ships. 

"[Prepared  by  Mr.  Ferris  (or  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.] 

"The  committee  recommends  that  all  timbers,  large  and  small,  and  planking  be 
of  merchantable  grade,  according  to  the  specifications  of  the  Southern  Pine  Associa- 
tion of  January  1,  1917,  combined  with  the  ring  specifications  of  the  density  rule 
for  select  structural  limbers  in  the  same  book  of  rules." 

The  application  of  the  merchantable  grade  with  the  rine  rule  of  the  density  speci- 
fications was  acceptable  for  timbers,  but  planking  should  be  strictly  square  edged. 
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"The  committee  recommended  that  no  yellow  pine  lumber  be  ordered  except 
where  absolutely  necessary,  longer  than  40  feet  in  length,  because  of  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  mills  equipped  to  manufacture  material  in  excess  of  40  feet 
long.**' 

Agreed  that  the  specifications  would  be  changed  to  eliminate  all  material  longer 
than  40  feet,  conditional  upon  labor  costs,  etc.1 

"The  committee  recommended  that  lengths  of  items  listed  as  shaft  tunnels  to  and 
including  the  item  of  girder  timbers  be  made  20  to  40  feet  with  an  average  length  of 
32  feet,  instead  of  lengths  of  from  30  to  60  feet,  with  an  average  length  of  45  feet." 

Agreed  to  eliminate  one-third  of  the  longer  lengths  and  adopt  the  shorter  lengths 
where  possible. 

"The  committee  recommends  that  the  item  of  280  pieces  of  flitch  timbers  26  inches 
wide  be  reduced  in  width,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  furnish  this  quantity  of  material 
of  the  said  width,  bark  edges  permissible. 

Agreed  to  take  24  inches  and  "wider. 

"The  committee  recommends  that  planking  specified  as  garboards,  first  streak  and 
second  streak,  46  feet  long,  be  changed  to  provide  for  equivalent  lengths." 

Agreed  that  garboards  must  be  40  feet  in  length;  first  streak  and  second  streak  may 
be  30  to  40  feet  in  length,  with  an  average  of  35  feet.  Planking  may  be  24  to  40  feet, 
with  an  average  of  35  feet. 

"The  committee  recommends  that  for  decking  4  by  4  be  substituted  for  4  by  6  to 
finish  3f-inch  by  3f-inch,  lo-foot  and  up  to  average  26  feet,  and  that  3  by  3  be  sub- 
stituted for  3  by  4-inch,  to  be  finished  2f  by  2$,  to  be  squarge-edge  stock." 

The  above  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

"The  committee  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  specifications  are  for 
net  sizes,  surfaced  four  sides,  which  will  require  the  mills  to  figure  on  the  rough  or 
gross  size  sufficient  to  allow  for  dressing. 

"The  committee  recommends  that  the  general  average  of  30-foot  lengths  for  sills 
and  plates  be  changed  to  24  feet." 

Above  recommendations  agreed  to. 

"The  committee  recommends  that  all  items  in  the  specifications,  except  decking, 
are  to  be  finished  net  dimension,  slight  skips  in  dressing  four  sides  to  be  no  objection.* 

LUMBERMEN    WERE    EVER   PRACTICAL. 

The  foregoing  constitutes  a  monument  that  should  be  very  carefully  examined,  for 
it  will  be  found  that  the  committee  representing  the  southern-pine  industry  exercised 
not  only  great  caution  as  to  its  ability  to  fulfill  Government  needs,  but  undertook  to 
advise  the  Government's  representatives  as  to  certain  vital  phases  touching  the 
practicability  of  the  original  schedule  proposed  especially  as  related  to  the  forest 
stand  in  the  South,  for,  indeed,  the  forest  problem  was  and  is  most  intimately  involved 
in  the  whole  situation.  This  committee  will  understand  that  one  of  the  very  first 
suggestions  that  occurred  to  these  southern  lumbermen  related  to  the  dimension  of 
certain  of  the  ship  timbers  needed,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  at  this  early  May  date 
the  committee  suggested  that  the  yellow-pine  schedule  should  be  made  interchange- 
able with  fir,  thereby  giving  opportunity  for  securing  larger  sizes  with  greater  cer- 
tainty and  facility. 

In  passing  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  at  this  time,  and  as  matters  now  stand,  the 
Shipping  Board  has  adopted  the  suggestion  of  the  Southern  Pine  Emergency  Bureau, 
as  made  on  May  3,  1917,  and  began  on  December  1, 1917,  and  is  securing  to  some  extent 
fir  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  this  for  use  interchangeably  with  southern  pine. 

Further,  it  may  be  suggested  that  during  our  conferences  with  the  Shipping  Board, 
March  10  to  12v  1918,  arrangements  were  made  whereby  southern  pine  operators 
could  utilize  their  output  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  shipbuilding  program,  and 
this  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  laminated  or  built-up  Hitches  and  framing  timbers  were 
arranged  for.  Undoubtedly  there  will  have  to  be  supplied  from  the  Pacific  coast 
certain  of  the  larger  sizes  to  supply  some  of  the  yards  where,  due  to  the  progress  of 
the  work,  single-dimension  Hitches  or  framing  timbers  might  be  necetsary.  Thin 
situation,  however,  is  now  ironed  out  so  that  such  dimension  timbers  can  be  readily 
ordered  from  the  coast  and  be  ready  when  needed.  As  a  result  of  this  situation,  the 
entire  wooden-ship  program  has  been  facilitated  and  the  work  can  and  will  be  ener- 
getically pushed. 

In  making  these  observations  it  is  not  our  thought  to  accentuate  error  on  the  part 
of  anyone.  This  problem  was  new  not  only  to  the  Government  but  to  the  industry. 
We  were  all  treading  uncharted  trails  and  each  side  to  the  problem  was  doing  its 


1  Many  pieces,  however,  ate  itU\  w\\&t*&  V&\«n$b&  m^  to  sa  feat. 
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very  bent  to  hasten  ship  construction.  Our  purpose  here,  however,  is  to  make  clear 
to  this  committee  that  in  bo  far  as  this  industry  is  concerned  it  has  acted  not  only 
with  careful  judgment,  but  in  all  things  has  as  a  whole  fulfilled  to  the  very  utmost  its 
contractual  and  patriotic  obligations. 

MAGNITUDE   OK   PROBLEM    AT   INCEPTION. 

Right  at  this  point  permit  an  observation  relative  to  conditions  that  prevail  in  the 
southern  pine  forests.  The  large-sized  flitches  and  framing  timbers  that  were  needed 
had  to  be  secured  from  a  most  careful  survey  of  timber  tracts  and  the  trees  not  only 
had  to  be  selected  wherever  found,  but  taken  from  their  place  in  the  forest  without 
regard  to  the  development  of  normal  lumber  operations  in  the  particular  locality 
where  the  tree  stood.  Logging  roads  had  to  be  extended  to  accommodate  this  abnor- 
mal method  of  operation.  As  a  result  of  this  situation  many  miles  of  track  have  been 
laid  through  southern  forests  solely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  timbers  suitable  for 
Government  needs.  All  this  at  a  tremendous  expense  and  waste  made  necessary  by 
these  abnormal  requirements. 

Further,  as  pointed  out  in  letter  dated  March  12,  addressed  to  the  committee  and 
signed  by  Mr.  San  ford,  southern  pine  lumbermen  realized  that  the  extraordinary 
demand  for  immediate  delivery  of  larger  timbers  on  account  of  the  fact  that  practically 
all  the  ships  to  be  built  would  be  started  at  the  same  time  and  the  large  timbers  would 
be  needed  first,  we  felt  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Shipping  Board  to  look  largely  to  the 
Pacific  coast  for  the  larger  sizes.  Most  of  the  sawmill  operators  of  the  South  handle 
their  logs  with  machinery  and  are  limited  to  points  not  over  500  to  800  feet  from  their 
railroads  on  that  account.  To  get  these  larger  and  scattered  trees  necessitated  the 
securing  of  many  hundreds  of  ox  or  mule  teams,  and  we  feared  that  we  could  not  get 
the  equipment  necessary  to  secure  the  larger  timbers  as  fast  as  they  were  needed. 
These  conditions,  however,  did  not  in  any  wise  dampen  the  ardor  nor  check  the  zeal 
with  which  southern  operators  as  a  whole  undertook  to  do  their  bit.  It  may  be  added 
that  in  many  instances  special  machinery  had  to  be  installed  in  order  to  handle  these 
ship  schedules. 

Reverting  briefly  to  the  price  element:  Ah  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing, 
we  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  price  of  the  smaller 
timbers  we  furnished  if  the  recommended  policy  was  pursued  by  tne  Shipping  Board. 

This  recommendation  was  grounded  bv  the  lumbermen  on  the  equitable  considera- 
tion, in  favor  of  the  Government,  that  if  the  larger  sizes — which  are  the  more  expen- 
sive sizes — were  secured  from  the  west  coast,  the  schedule  should  be  correspondingly 
reduced  in  price,  hence  the  10  per  cent  reduction  suggested. 

This  fact  makes  manifest  a  spirit  of  fairness  on  the  part  of  southern  lumbermen. 

Articles  published  in  the  newspapers  have  conveyed  the  impression  to  the  public 
that  the  advance  in  price  which  was  given  us  in  October  was  given  as  a  bonus  to  speed 
up  production,  which  has  no  doubt  led  many  to  believe  that  we  were  taking  advantage 
of  the  country  in  her  hour  of  need.  We  do  not  wish  this  impression  to  stand  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  your  honorable  body.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  of  our  understanding  with  the  Shipping  Board  in  May  it  was 
mutually  agreed  that  we  were  to  be  given  an  advance  in  price  to  cover  any  increased 
cost  of  labor  and  material.  In  our  letter  of  October  9  to  Admiral  Capps  we  showed 
conclusively  that  we  were  entitled  to  $2.58  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  sizes 
and  that  we  were  further  entitled  to  $2.59  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  labor 
and  materials,  or  a  total  of  $5.17  per  thousand  feet.  At  that  time  the  price  was  in- 
creased $5  per  thousand,  which,  as  you  will  see,  does  not  equal  the  total  of  the  increase 
to  which  we  were  entitled  under  our  agreement  of  May  4,  1917. 

The  committee,  of  course,  is  well  informed  of  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  war  the 
shipbuilding  industry  as  such  was  practically  an  unknown  quantity  among  the  greater 
number  of  southern  mill  operations,  that  had  not  adjusted  their  activities  to  this  new 
need.  These  suggestions  are  not  made  by  way  of  excuse  nor  extenuation,  but  rather 
to  the  end  that  the  committee  may  have  before  it  a  statement  of  facts  that  will  in  a 
small  way  indicate  the  tremendous  and  unprecedented  effort  that  these  lumbermen 
have  putforth  in  undertaking  and,  in  fact,  fulfilling  the  world's  greatest  lumber  and 
timber  order,  and  this,  that  they  might  help  the  Nation  in  this  hour  of  its  peril. 

In  this  let  it  be  said  that  these  lumbermen  have  taken  unlimited  toll  from  the 
future.  They  ha\  e  not  only  robbed  their  forests  for  the  >  at  ion's  welfare,  but  in  doing 
so  have  in  a  measure  disorganized  their  future  commercial  operations.  Of  this  they 
make  no  complaint. 
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ENGINEERING   PHA8E8    AGGRESSIVELY  ACCOMPLISHED. 

Reverting  to  the  time  element,  it  may  be  said  that  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August  of  1917  were  utilized  by  the  southern  pine  committee  in  organizing  the  indus- 
try, bringing  into  existence  the  Southern  Pine  Emergency  Bureau,  opening  additional 
offices  in  Xew  Orleans  and  Washington,  and  in  placing  Government  business.  #  Here 
again  let  it  be  understood  that  all  mills,  whether  within  or  without  the  association, 
had  an  equal  opportunity  to  do  their  part.  In  other  words,  this  was  not  a  more 
association  program .  The  association  was  but  the  medium  through  which  the  industry 
was  mol  ilized. 

It  is  possible  that  we  have  erred  in  not  insisting  upon  the  different  shipbuilders 
keeping  us  constantly  advised  of  the  particular  sizes  they  would  need  30  to  60  days 
in  advance  of  their  requirements  and  we  may  have  shipped  thousands  of  feet  of  lum- 
ber in  sizes  that  would  not  be  needed  for  several  months  that  could  have  been  made 
into  sizes  that  were  going  to  be  needed  in  the  near  future.  Such  information  has,  in 
very  few  instances,  been  afforded  us,  but  since  a  number  of  shipyards  have  complained 
that  they  did  not  have  specific  sizes  when  needed,  leads  us  to  think  that  in  future 
the  shipbuilders  should  be  more  careful  in  gi\  ing  us  their  hearty  cooperation  by  fur- 
nishing such  information  and  we  are  going  to  urge  that  they  do  help  us  in  meeting 
the  situation  by  keeping  us  constantly  advised  of  their  immediate  lumber  require- 
ments. We,  on  our  part,  will  use  every  effort  to  furnish  promptly  the  sizes  they  need 
and  should  any  operator  be  unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  local  conditions,  we  will 
take  it  upon  ourselves  to  see  that  the  particular  items  needed  are  shipped  from  some 
other  of  our  mills.  This  we  could  not  do  until  recently  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  Shipping  Board  did  not  authorize  the  division  of  partial  schedules  among  differ- 
ent mills  and  further  because  although  the  Southern  Fine  Emergency  Bureau,  as  such, 
had  agreed  to  furnish  the  timber  required,  it  was  not  understood  or  agreed  that  they 
assume  the  authority  or  responsibility  therefor  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  within  their 
power  to  prevail  upon  the  mills  to  accept  such  orders. 

In  fairness  to  the  Shipping  Board,  however,  it  is  but  just  to  state  that  in  our  March 
10-12,  1918,  conferences  with  Mr.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  he  made 
it  clear  to  us  that  he  had  relied  upon  the  emergency  bureau  to  secure  the  necessary 
output  from  southern  mills,  hence  his  attitude  of  criticism  upon  our  associated  effort. 
We  explained  to  Mr.  Hurley  that  the  bureau,  as  such,  had  no  authority  over  indi- 
vidual operations,  but  on  the  contrary  we  had  relied  upon  the  lumber  producing  officer 
of  the  Fleet  Corporation  to  keep  track  of  and  enforce  production  where  needed,  and 
by  conference  between  the  manager  of  our  emergency  bureau  and  the  producing  officer 
of  the  Fleet  Corporation  this  plan  had  been  agreed  upon.  As  an  evidence  of  the  sound- 
ness of  our  position,  our  bureau  did  not  keep  accurate  tab  on  the  schedules  production 
by  items  on  each  mill's  output,  but  relied  solely  upon  the  producing  officer's  records. 
When  public  criticism  charged  southern  mills  with  failure  in  furnishing  ship  timbers, 
we  undertook  to  secure  data  as  to  each  operation  from  the  producing  officer  of  the 
Fleet  Corporation,  to  the  end  that  if  blame  should  attach,  the  individual  responsible 
for  failure  could  be  held  to  merited  censure.  We  found,  however,  that  the  producing 
,  officer's  records  were  not  up  to  date,  and  we  were  unable  to  secure  a  detailed  ana 
careful  statement  of  the  facts.  Due  to  this  situation  we  are  now  compiling  a  careful 
tabulation  of  each  operation,  and  in  due  course  of  time  it  is  our  purpose,  if  given  per- 
mission, to  hie  such  data  with  this  committee,  and  this  to  the  end  that  the  industry 
itself  may  not  be  unjustly  held  responsible,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  individual  mill 
producer  who  had  in  anywise  slacked  on  the  job. 

Further,  through  the  appointment  of  Mr.  John  H.  Kirby,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  as  timber 
administrator  of  the  South,  the  foregoing  situation  will  not  obtain  in  the  future.  We 
now  have  a  definite  arrangement  with  the  Fleet  Corporation,  through  Mr.  Kirby, 
whereby  the  most  accurate  follow-up  system  will  be  pursued. 

NUMBER   OF   SHIPS   AND  CHANGES   IN   THE   SCHEDULES. 

Soon  after  the  mill  operations  started,  changes  in  the  schedules  developed.  In 
passing  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  on  February  12, 1918,  the  total  changes  numbered  521, 
of  which  48  per  cent  affected  the  size  of  timbers.  This  was  but  natural,  and  in  a 
measure  to  be  expected,  but  let  it  be  understood  that  these  changes  were  not  due  to 
any  miscarriage  on  the  part  of  the  lumbermen,  but  were  purely  an  engineering  phase 
of  the  situation. 

We  come  now  to  September  29,  1917. 

It  will  be  understood  that  we  are  here  addressing  ourselves  more  particularly  to  the 
wooden-ship  program  as  it  applies  to  southern  pine  oj)eration8.  In  other  words,  we 
are  not  here  discussing  the  activities  of  \\\u\\>eru\e\i  oxi  v\v>  Y^ifo  coasts  whose  oper- 
ations  are  confined  to  the  fir  wood. 
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The  fir  operators,  although  not  confronted  with  the  dimension  difficulty,  had  their 
own  peculiar  problems.  In  that  great  and  coming  field  of  lumber  production  opera- 
tions were  handicapped  and  continually  disturbed  bv  the  labor  situation.  Notwith- 
standing this  unhappy  condition,  the  West  coast  mills  have  met  and  overcome  their 
difficulties  and  in  a  most  patriotic  manner  have  bent  every  effort  to  further  the  wood 
shipbuilding  problem. 

The  original  contract  with  the  Southern  Pine  Emergency  Bureau  comprehended  the 
building  of  but  50  wooden  ships.  Subsequent  to  the  first  outline  of  the  plan,  and  prior 
to  September,  1917,  an  additional  50  ships  were  agreed  upon  to  be  made  out  of  south- 
ern pine. 

During  the  summer  of  19172  as  stated,  various  changes  were  found  necessary  to  be 
made  in  the  schedule.  This  involved  changes  in  the  dimensions  of  the  timbers  and 
other  vital  elements  that  had  materially  handicapped  and  burdened  industrial  opera- 
tions. This  is  not  stated  by  way  of  criticism,  but  that  the  committee  may  understand 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  mills  in  the  South  were  operating,  and  that  the  effica- 
cious service  accorded  by  the  lumbermen  as  a  whole  whole-heartealy  cooperating  with 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in  evolving  a  more  practical  schedule  may  be 
appreciated. 

In  September  a  new  contract  was  entered  into  where  an  additional  150  ships  were 
planned  for.  This  made  the  total  number  250.  As  to  this  last  quota,  to  wit,  150,  the 
southern  pine  operators  assured  the  Shipping  Board  that  they  would  do  everything 
within  their  power  to  furnish  these  schedules.  There  were  doubts  advanced  as  to 
their  ability  to  expeditiously  get  all  the  timber  sizes  required,  for  by  this  time  the 
designers  for  the  Government  had  materially  increased  the  sizes  and  quantity  of  the 
flitches  so  that,  as  stated,  there  was  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  southern  operators 
as  to  their  ability  in  expeditiously  finding  these  extra  large  timbers  in  the  southern 
pine  forests  out  of  which  these  dimensions  could  be  secured. 

At  this  point  we  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  We  are  not  here  trying  to  excuse 
ourselves.  It  was  manifest  to  all  southern  operators  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  ship 
schedules  could  be  adequately  supplied  from  the  southern  forests,  but  as  to  certain 
of  the  extra  size  timbers  there  was  some  question  as  to  practicability  combined  with 
the  element  of  time.  'Tis  true  much  of  this  class  of  timber  has  been  found  and  util- 
ized, but  the  fir  field  was  more  adequately  supplied  with  these  larger  dimensions 
than  was  the  southern  field.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  fault  on  the  part  of 
southern  operators  in  not  more  forcibly  accentuating  this  situation  when  the  addi- 
tional ships  quota  was  agreed  to.  However,  this  phase  in  no  wise  alters  the  fact  that 
southern  pine  operators,  as  a  whole,  have  unquestionably  delivered  within  the  bounds 
of  their  own  frankly  acknowledged  limitations. 

It  should  be  understood  that  during  the  foregoing  period  the  Government,  the 
press,  and  the  country  at  large  were  permeated  with  the  idea  of  building;  as  many 
ships  as  possible,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  a  certain  amount  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
program  be  absorbed  by  our  lumbermen.  Furthermore,  we  would  have  been  undoubt- 
edly misunderstood  and  condemned  for  flatly  refusing  to  at  least  try  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  us  by  one  of  our  Government's  war  emergency  measures. 

DIFFICULTY   OK  FURNISHING  LARGER  SIZES  STRESSED. 

The  fir  trees  of  the  Pacific  coast  crow  larger  than  taller  than  do  the  southern  pine. 
In  making  this  suggestion  it  must  be  understood  that  the  lumber  production  of  the 
southern  pine  area  is  not  only  the  largest  in  America,  but  in  fact  the  largest  in  the 
world,  so  much  so  that  this  section  produces  approximately  40  per  cent  of  all  lumber 
production  consumed  in  the  United  States  ana  will  for  many  years  continue  to  be  the 
largest  factor  of  lumber  supply  both  for  ship  production  and  domestic  use.  The 
.point  we  want  to  emphasize  is  that  in  so  far  as  the  dimension  phase  of  the  trees  is  con- 
cerned, the  fir  tree  is  larger  than  the  southern  pine.  However x  as  suggested,  we  do  not 
here  wish  it  understood  that  the  southern  pine  production  is  in  any  wise  inadequate 
for  every  practical  use  in  ship  production,  particularly  with  respect  to  that  type  of 
vessel  being:  rapidly  evolved  of  ample  size  and  seaworthy  qualities,  but  contemplating 
the  principle  of  laminated  smaller  sizes  of  timbers. 

Further,  at  this  September  meeting  between  the  committee  representing  the 
industry  and  the  Government  representatives,  the  southern  pine  operators  again  urged 
that  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  Government  to  go  to  the  west  coast  and 
secure  the  larger  sizes.  Herein  it  will  be  noted  that  the  southern  pine  operators  were 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  serve  the  Government  and  were  not  impelled  by  any  selfish 
motive.  They  were  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  west  coast  operators  furnish  the 
larger  dimension  timbers  and  thereby  deprive  themselves  of  tta  o^^ttoK&j  <&  Vst- 
xnBDing  such  timbers  of  this  class  as  they  were  able  to  luroiaYv .    TYifc  ^ydxV«»S»^»^ 
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the  attitude  of  the  southern  pine  peoples  as  one  of  patriotic  effort  and  was  not  grounded 
in  selfish  commercialism. 

There  has  been  considerable  recent  newspaper  publicity  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
Shipping  13oard  had  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  Pacific;  coast  after  these  larger 
timbers  and  the  inference  from  these  articles  nas  been  that  the  southern  pine  operators 
failed  to  cany  out  their  agreements.  The  fact  that  the  Shipping  Foam,  as  now  con- 
stituted, has  acted  on  our  suggestion  in  securing  fir  for  certain  of  the  larger  sizes  would 
seem  to  strengthen  the  thought  that  instead  of  criticizing  the  southern  lumbermen  on 
account  of  this  situation,  they  should  be  commended  for  their  prevision. 

The  specific  agreement  between  the  industry  and  the  Government  at  this  Septem- 
ber meeting  is  as  follows: 

44  We  agree  to  produce  and  ship  100  of  these  additional  schedules  by  July  30,  1918. 
25  more  on  October  1,  1918,  and  the  remaining  25  by  January  1,  1919,  though  we  will 
make  every  effort  possible  to  make  such  deliveries  sooner." 

CHANCKH    CONSTITUTE!*    POTENT    FACTOR    IN    RETARDING    PROGRESS. 

As  an  item  making  manifest  the  extent  of  the  changes  that  were  made  from  the 
original  schedules,  permit  the  statement  that  the  amount  of  timber  that  was  to  go 
into  each  of  the  original  50  ships  was  1,123,957  feet.  When  the  new  quota  was  pro- 
vided for  in  September,  to  wit,  the  150  ships  as  above  indicated,  the  quantity  require- 
ments for  each  ship  was  1,437,215  feet  b.  m.  Later  in  November  (schedule  No.  23) 
the  number  of  feet  required  for  each  ship  was  changed  to  1,531,410  feet  b.  m.  The 
increase  in  footage  per  ship  is  of  itself  insignificant  were  it  not  for  the  increases  in  sizes 
represented  thereby. 

In  so  far  as  the  designing  is  concerned,  this  was  a  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  and  over  which  the  industry  had  no  control.  Further,  men  of 
practical  experience  could  have,  and  later  did,  materially  aid  the  Government  in 
adjusting  its  program  to  practical  conditions. 

These  changes  and  extensions  involved  the  time  element.  However,  as  it  will  be 
shown  in  the  final  analysis  of  this  data,  and  the  data  on  file  within  the  archives  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  the  southern  lumbermen,  as  a  whole,  have,  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
fulfilled  to  the  utmost  limit  every  undertaking  they  put  their  name  to.  In  other 
words,  they  have  agreed  to  furnish  the  available  material  for  these  ships  and  will  have 
furnished  them  on  time,  and,  indeed,  ahead  of  time  in  view  of  the  finally  adopted 
policy  of  fir  interchange. 

FLITCHES. 

As  already  stated,  it  would  be  unwise  to  undertake  going  into  all  the  details  involved 
in  these  changes  in  ship  schedule.  We  feel  it  proper,  however,  to  challenge  attention 
to  two  of  the  imoortant  items  that  entered  into  these  schedules,  and  by  a  more  or  less 
detailed  discussion  of  such  items  thereby  illuminate  the  entire  problem,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  manifest  the  fact  that  the  lumbermen  have  done  their  full  duty, 
within  their  frankly  acknowledged  limitations,  in  supplying  the  Government  needs 

As  the  committee  is  well  advised,  tlitches  constitute  the  basic  element  in  ship 
construction,  and  it  is  in  particular  reference  to  this  phase  of  the  problem  that  dimen- 
sion timbers  became  and  are  important.  As  already  indicated,  the  southern  pine 
trees  do  not  grow  to  the  same  size  or  height  as  do  the  fir  trees  on  the  coast.  As  early 
as  May,  1917,  the  southern  pine  operators  suggested  that  it  might  be  wise  to  make 
the  fir  wood  interchangeable  with  the  southern  pine  in  so  far  as  the  larger  dimension 
timbers  were  concern**!  and  that  suggestion  has  been  finally  adopted.  However, 
in  the  process  of  developing  the  ship  problem,  many  changes  in  the  size*  of  the 
flitches  have  been  made,  and  this  of  itself  has  necessarily  handicapped  and  inter- 
fered with  uniform  production  operations.  It  is  our  purpose  here  to  generally  outline 
the  historical  data  touching  this  phase.  If  greater  detail  is  required,  we  would  he 
glad  to  furnish  same  as  the  facts  are  now  all  well  in  hand. 

When  the  first  50  ship  schedules  were  called  for  each  contemplated  280  flitches  of 
an  average  width  of  26  inches,  but  no  specified  number  of  pieces  of  any  one  width 
were  required,  nor  was  any  maximum  width  mentioned.  Tnese  amounted  to  58,240 
feet  per  ship.  Revisions  of  the  schedule  made  since  the  time  the  southern  lumbermen 
agreed  to  furnish  the  last  150  ships  have  increased  the  number  of  flitches  to  570  for 
all  ships.  The  new  specifications  required  widths  of  24,  2G,  28,  30,  32,  and  34  inches, 
averaging  28.55  inches,  and  amounting  to  122,010  feet,  this  being  an  increase  in  width 
of  approximately  10  per  cent.  The  tlitches  for  the  original  50  ships  amounted  to 
14.000  pieces.  At  present  for  250  ships  we  are  asked  to  furnish  142,800  pieces  and 
instead  of  an  average  width  of  26  inches,  the  average  width  insisted  upon  is  28.55 
inches.    To  complete  the  50  schedules  Vxrat  ft^wt^d  u\>qty  call&d  for  56,197,850  feet  of 
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lumber,  while  the  requirements  now  are  for  382,852,500  feet  for  the  250  ships,  an 
increase  of  nearly  700  per  cent.  Wo  feel  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  subject  of  changes 
in  flitches  in  further  detail  except  as  follows: 

The  change  to  specified  widths  24  inches  aud  up  to  34  inches  made  delivery  of  these 
schedules  much  more  difficult,  aud  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  secure  some  of  the 
wider  pieces  from  the  Pacific  coast.  It  develops  that  certain  of  the  southern  pine 
operators,  due  to  their  timber  stand,  were  able  to  furnish  more  than  their  quota  of 
flitches  whereas  other  operators,  due  to  the  character  of  their  timber  stand,  were 
unable  to  furnish  practically  any,  while  other  operators  in  their  desire  to  serve  the 
Government,  have  actually  gone  out  aud  bought  additional  timber  for  the  purpose  of 
fulfilling  their  dimension  quota.  Wherever  conditions  permitted  an  operator  to 
furnish  more  than  his  quota,  invariably  such  operators  have  been  willing  to  rob  their 
timber  in  furtherance  of  the  Government's  requirements  and  also  to  supply  what  a 
neighbor  operation  might  not  be  able  to  furnish.  This  policy  will  be  even  more  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  in  future.  The  effect  of  uncertainty  from  time  to  time  occasioned 
by  the  various  changes  on  such  difficult  items  can  not  be  discounted  with  respect  to 
the  bureau's  ability  to  place  orders  with  and  speed  the  mills  up  on  production,  and 
while  we  are  appreciative  of  the  conditions  bringing  about  such  situations,  the  fact 
yet  remains  tliat  the  bureau's  efficiency  was  seriously  impaired  thereby.  As  the  event 
will  demonstrate,  notwitlistandine  these  handicaps  the  Southern  Fine  Emergency 
Bureau  has  made  good  and  is  delivering  its  quota  of  available  sizes  on  time,  and 
indeed  ahead  of  time. 

In  passing  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  as  a  result  of  conferences  between  our  lumbermen 
and  the  Shipping  Board  March  10  to  12,  1918,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  schedules 
again  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  the  maximum  size  of  flitches  be  24  inches  to 
more  readily  adapt  the  schedule  to  southern  pine  forests  and  this  that  the  Nation's 
need  for  additional  ships  be  fulfilled.  It  was  further  agreed  to  permit  the  use  of 
laminated  or  built-up  flitches  and  framing  timbers  made  from  the  welding  together 
or  mortising  of  smaller  sizes,  as  had  been  successfully  accomplished  by  prhate  fhip- 
building  interests,  notably  the  <  unard  Steamehip  1  ine,  which,  on  February  27 
launched  at  Orange,  Tex.,  the  largest  wooden  steamship  ever  built  and  which  was  of 
laminated  frame  construction.  rlhis  boat  is  rated  Al  by  I  Jovds,  and  not  a  stick  of 
timber  in  the  shin  is  as  large  as  many  in  the  Ferris  model,  while  it  is  of  4,750  dead- 
weight tons  capacity  as  compared  with  3,500  tons  of  Ferris  mcdel.  Further  in  round 
figures  1,400,000  feet  of  timbers  were  required  as  against  l,C0O,CCO  feet  needed  for 
a  standard  Ferris  type  of  ship. 

HEART   SPECIFICATIONS. 

This  requirement  involves  the  physical  character  of  the  trees  to  be  utilized.  Under 
the  original  specifications  there  was  greater  opportunity  to  supply  the  schedule  require- 
ments than  were  possible  due  to  subsequent  changes.  We  are  not  complaining  about 
the  changes,  and  this  because  the  Government's  experts  found  them  necessary. 
However,  the  changes  did  have  the  effect  of  materially  accentuating  the  difficulty  of 
the  problem  and  made  necessary  realignments  within  the  body  of  the  industry.  'The 
committee  first  accepted  orders  based  on  merchantable  graae,  which  requires  that 
timbers  show  heart  the  entire  length  on  both  wide  faces.  A  change  in  grade  was  found 
necessary  in  16  items,  amounting  to  over  344,000  feet  per  ship,  or  22  per  cent  of  each 
schedule.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping, 
tha^e  items  were  changed  in  grade  to  all  heart  on  one  wide  face,  and  on  all  excepting 
23, 000  feet  there  shall  be  85  per  cent  heart  on  both  edges  adjoining  the  wide  heart 
face. 

This  change  found  many  manufacturers  with  a  large  number  of  logs  in  the  woods 
cut  to  fill  these  items  in  ttie  merchantable  grade,  but  as  a  log  several  inches  larger  in 
diameter  is  required  to  secure  the  heart  face  grade,  other  trees  had  to.be  cut  before 
manufacturers  could  get  the  new  grade,  which  necessitated  some  waste  in  sawing  into 
lumber  logs  already  cut  in  the  woods. 

Fortunately  for  the  mills,  however,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  agreed  to 
accept  material  already  cut  i.)  accordance  with  previous  requirements,  and  on  hand 
at  the  time  <»f  the  receipt  of  notice  demanding  heart  specifications,  in  order  to  minimize 
delay. 

At  first  32  items  were  involved. 

After  further  consideration  of  the  subject  of  heart  specifications,  in  issuing  schedule 
No.  23,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  changed  their  requirements,  reducing 
the*  number  of  items  on  which  heart  spec  ificatiors  were  required  from  32  items  to  18 
items  as  above  stated.  We  will  not  go  into  any  further  detail  as  to  changes  in  the 
schedule  specifications.    We  feel  that  there  has  been  sufficient  data  indicated  to  make. 
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manifest  that  the  lumber  manufacturers  were  confronted  with  serious  difficulty  in 
adjusting  themselves  to  Government  requirements  and  in  cooperating  to  the  end 
that  such  requirements  conform  to  practical  possibility  of  fulfillment.  As  already 
stated,  the  problem  was  new  to  all,  and  each  side  sought  as  best  it  could  to  correct 
conditions  as  developments  seemed  to  require. 

SOUTHERN    PINE    LUMBERMEN    HAVE   DELIVERED. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  the  southern  operators  actually 
delivered  their  quota  of  available  ship  material  and  this  as  fast  or  foster  than  they 
could  be  assimilated  by  many  ship  yards.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been  times  when 
ship  yards  were  in  need  of  ship  timber  supply  and  which  was  not  available.  However, 
the  failure  of  the  mills  in  delivering  to  such  yards  was  largely  due  to  the  car  situation 
rather  than  to  lack  of  manufactured  product.  There  may  be  instances  where  this 
statement  would  be  found  unsound.  However,  such  instances  are  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  And  in  passing,  it  may  be  said  that  every  difficulty  has  now  been  sur- 
mounted and  every  Government  as  well  as  private  shipyard  will  in  future  be  fully 
supplied,  as  the  industry's  machinery  is  now  geared  to  supply  and  is  supplying  every 
possible  need,  particularly  since  the  policy  of  securing  fir  for  the  larger  sizes  in  the 
Ferris  type  of  boat  from  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  laminated  flitches  and  framing  has  been  adopted  as  part  of  the  program. 

That  the  committee  mav  have  before  it  a  vivid  and  comprehensive  snowing  as  to 
what  these  southern  mills  nave  actually  achieved  in  the  way  of  ship  material  supply 
we  here  submit  a  detailed  statement  of  car  shipments. 

Using  as  a  basis  the  number  of  feet  required  per  ship  as  per  schedule  23  dated 
November  21,  viz,  1,531,410  feet,  gives  uh  a  total  of  306.828,000  feet  required  for  200 
ships  to  be  delivered  by  July  30,  1918.  Up  to  and  including  December  27,  147,196,500 
feet  have  been  shipped,  or  16  per  cent  of  the  total,  leaving  159,085,500  feet  still  to  be 
shipped  to  complete  the  above  schedules.  To  complete  this  deliver)'  180  working- 
days  remain  from  January  1  which  will  require  an  average  of  883,808  feet,  or  53  cars 
per  working-day.  Shipments  are  now  being  made  at  the  rate  of  from  90  to  100  cars 
for  every  working-day;  far  in  excess  of  the  contract  requirements. 

The  first  car  was  shipped  on  July  2,  and  it  will  be  noted,  from  the  following  state- 
ments, that  averaging  the  shipments  back  to  that  date  has  increased  our  shipments 
per  working-day  from  25  cars  as  of  September  7  to  59  cars  per  working-day  as  of  De- 
cember 27,  still  more  than  sufficient,  if  maintained  for  the  future  and  as  already 
indicated  this  average  has  been  greatly  increased.  Hence  it  is  surely  clear  to  this 
committee  that  this  record  of  southern  pine  shipments  combined  with  the  adoption 
of  the  fir  interchange  policy,  reduction  in  size  of  the  flitches,  and  application  of  its 
laminated  principle  for  framing  timber  makes  manifest  that  there  is  no  semblance 
of  failure  in  the  national  wood-snip  program. 

Abstract  of  ship  schedule  charts  of  shipments. 
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32 
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i  First  car  shipped  July  2. 


*  Average  contents  per  car  basod  on  4,835  cars,  16,500  feet. 


The  foregoing  average  shipments  per  working  day  constitute  the  mean  averages 
since  the  first  car  was  shipped. 

It  will  be  noted  that  on  September  7,  when  the  first  statement  of  this  kind  was 
published  by  our  organization,  there  had  been  shipped  1,433  cars.     The  first  car  was 
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shipped  July  2,  1917.  This  shows  an  average  of  25  cars  per  working  day  from  July 
2  to  September  7.  By  the  tabulation  of  our  schedule  of  February  25  you  will  see 
that  we  have  shipped  an  average  since  July  2  of  82  cars  per  working  day,  amounting 
to  approximately  1,353,000  feet  per  day,  a  total  of  277,266,500  feet.  It  is  true  that 
in  many  instances  we  have  been  unable  to  keep  the  larger  sizes  going  into  the  yards 
in  proportion  to  other  parts  of  the  schedule.  However,  during  the  first  seven  months 
we  have  been  obliged  to  furnish  more  than  40,000,000  feet  of  12  by  12  and  larger  in 
size  for  Gen.  Pershing  and  other  Government  uses  on  priority  orders.  These  orders 
were  issued  by  those  in  charge  of  the  lumber  business  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration and  are  evidence  that  it  was  thought  more  necessary  by  the  Government 
that  these  sizes  be  turned  into  other  channels  than  that  they  be  manufactured  into 
■hip  schedules.  As  there  are  approximately  100,000  feet  of  the  large  timbers  in  the 
schedule  and  as  40  per  cent  of  tnis  was  required  for  other  Government  use,  we  were 
unable  to  deliver  them  to  the  shipyards,  which  accounts  largely  for  our  being  behind 
*  on  the  correct  proportion  of  the  larger  sizes. 

Newspaper  articles  referring  to  the  fact  that  logging  production  officers  had  reported 
enormous  numbers  of  large  trees  found  in  the  South  failed  to  mention  the  fact  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  these  tracts  were  of  cypress  and  that  the  majority  of  these 
trees  are  found  on  holdings  which  are  not  beiug  operated  as  saw  mill  propositions.  It 
further  develops  that  those  tracts  were  located  along  the  South  Atlantic  coast  and 
were  not  in  the  locality  of  operations  of  members  of  our  organization.  However,  we 
are  aware  of  the  fart  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  tracts  which  are  situated 
adjacent  to  holdings  of  our  members  and  if  it  is  possible  for  the  logging  production 
officers  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  (  orporation  to  arrange  for  us  to  get  the  larger  trees 
out  of  these  tracts  it  will  greatly  increase  the  possibility  of  our  getting  timbers  for 
ships  to  be  built  in  the  future.  This  situation  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
passage  of  S.  3426,  known  as  the  <  hamberlain  bill,  wherein  is  specifically  lodged  with 
the  President  authority  to  issue  Executive  orders  commandeering  timber,  and  which 
situation  lumbermen,  through  the  Southern  Pine  Association,  heartily  advocate. 

THE    NATION'S    REPUTATION    POR   ACHIEVEMENT   AT   STAKE. 

We  feel  that  there  are  two  great  outstanding  principles  involved  in  this  investigation. 

First.  We  need  ships  now,  and  every  day  accentuates  the  need.  After  the  war  is 
over  we  will  still  need  ships  and  even  more  ships.  In  supplying  this  national  need 
the  wooden  ship  is  here  to  stay.  The  time  was  when  American  bottoms  carried  the 
larger  bulk  of  trie  commerce  of  the  world.  This  achievement  was  due  to  the  wooden 
ship.  Can  it  be  said  that  in  this  modern  dav,  with  our  increased  equipment  and  unex- 
ampled forest  stand,  we  are  less  able  to  achieve  as  did  our  forebearer?  We  feel  that 
we  are  contributing  to  a  vital  and  essential  factor  to  our  country's  welfare  in  urging 
continuation  of  the  wooden-ship  program  and  our  great  desire  that  Congress  may  know 
the  exact  situation  to  the  end  that  the  wooden-ship  phase  of  our  national  problem  is 
not  discredited.  'Tis  true  this  thought  involves  industrial  self-interest,  but  in  this 
we  feel  that  we  are  serving  usefully. 

Of  greater  moment,  however,  is  the  suggestion  that  we  in  this  war  effort  must  not 
fail  in  any  great  enterprise.  We  have  the  mills,  the  forest  stand,  and  the  enterprise 
to  build  wooden  ships  and  are  now  doing  it,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  recorded  in  history 
that  we  failed  in  this  undertaking  because  of  difficulties  besetting  the  engineering 
phases  of  the  problem. 

Tho  committee  should  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  when  this  program  was  started, 
there  were  but  few  shipyards  available  and  there  were  relatively  no  ship  workers  to 
be  employed.  There  was  not  sufficient  equipment  at  hand.  The  entire  problem 
had  to  be  worked  out  from  the  grass  roots,  it  naturally  took  time  to  prepare  the 
groundwork  before  we  could  commence  building  wooden  ships.  That  groundwork 
has  now  been  laid,  and  the  greatest  wood  shipbuilding  program  that  the  world  has 
ever  known  ih  now  under  headway  and  if  on  the  road    to  successful  demonstration. 

The  southern  pine  industry  has  not  only  supplied  the  shipyards  with  ship  timbera, 
as  has  been  stated  in  detail,  but  in  addition  thereto  it  has  supplied  the  Government. 
by  way  of  cantonment  matt  rial  over  a  billion  feet  of  lumber,  and  this  in  face  of  labor 
shortage,  car  congestion,  and  natural  industrial  difficulties  incidental  to  war  con- 
ditions. If  there  is  one  outstanding  and  classic  achievement  in  this  whole  war  situa- 
tion it  is  that  the  lumber  industry  has,  with  unexampled  energy,  supplied  the  Gov- 
ernment with  marvelous  rapidity  its  lumber  and  ship  timber  needs  within  the  bounds 
of  natural  and  practical  limitations.  You  must  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  an  entirely 
new  and  extraordinary  demand  suddenly  confronted  this  industry,  and  the  industry 
rose  to  the  occasion . 
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As  evidence  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  South  pine  lumbermen  to  do  their  bit  in 
fulfilling  this  great  national  need  for  ocean  bottoms,  at  a  meeting  in  Washington,  March 
11, 1918,  members  of  the  Southern  Pine  Association  being  present  representing  20  per 
cent  of  the  long  leaf  southern  pine  production,  authorized  the  Southern  Pine  Associa- 
tion to  pledge  the  furnishing  to  the  Shipping  Board  timbers  for  at  least  300  additional 
complete  ship  schedules  annually.  This  pledge  has  been  made  possible  and  practical 
by  the  decision  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  build  up  the  larger  flitches  and  frame  timbers 
and  use  two  pieces  of  approximately  even  size  totaling  the  width  as  required  in 
schedule  23;  reducing  the  size  of  the  flitches  to  the  maximum  of  24  inches  instead  of 
34  inches  as  heretofore,  thus  eliminating  the  necessity  of  our  getting  out  exceedingly 
large  pieces,  the  difficulty  of  which  we  have  already  stressed,  and  the  increased  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to  secure  as  much  fir  as  possible  from 
the  Pacific  coast  for  the  larger  sizes,  and  in  this  connection  at  the  meeting  referred  tor 
we  were  generously  offered  every  possible  assistance  from  the  great  lumber  interests 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  through  Mr.  J.  H.  Bloedell,  one  of  the  largest  operators  in  that 
district,  who  is  also  lumber  production  officer  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
or  the  Pacific  coast. 

It  would  be  instructive  if  this  committee  but  knew  the  extraordinary  effort  that 
these  lumber  operators  have  indulged  in  in  trying  to  work  out  this  situation.  The 
mill  workers  and  lumber  jacks  were  far  removed  from  ordinary  influences  of  war  con- 
ditions. The  operators  distributed  literature,  posted  great  placards  on  the  trees  of 
the  forests,  and  sent  out  speakers  to  educate,  instruct  and  advise  the  workers  of  the 
Government's  needs.  Be  it  said  in  the  interest  of  these  mill  laborers  and  timber 
workers  that  they  responded  splendid lv  to  the  patriotic  cause  and  to  their  labor  much 
credit  is  due  for  the  achievement  which  has  been  accomplished. 

THK    KMKWJENCV    BURKAU    IOEA. 

One  further  word.  When  the  Southern  Pine  Association  brought  into  existence 
the  Southern  Fine  Emergency  Bureau,  "to  facilitate  the  purchase  and  delivery  of 
southern  pine  required  by  the  United  States  Government  for  national  defence,"  our 
industrial  practices  were  revolutionized.  It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  problems 
discussed  in  reference  to  the  Webb  bill  was  the  ability  of  an  industry  to  equitably  dis- 
tribute orders  under  a  plan  of  industrial  combination.  In  this  time  of  national  need 
the  Souther  Pine  Emergency  Bureau,  and  others  following  its  leadership,  have  eatie- 
factorily  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  such  an  organization  to  distribute  orders  in  a 
manner  that  is  not  onlv  equitable  and  satisfactory  to  the  producing  units,  but  econom- 
ical, efficient  and  to  tne  best  interests  of  the  purchaser.  This  fact  in  itself  is  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation's  industrial  future. 

The  world 's  history  is  being  remade.  Methods  of  industrial  operation  heretofore 
in  vogue  must  be  amended  to  meet  the  changed  conditions.  Things  which  perhaps 
were  deemed  impossible  before  the  war  have,  under  the  lash  of  stern  necessity,  devel- 
oped not  only  into  possible  but  in  fact  necessary  achievements,  and  this  that  the 
interest  of  the  ('oramon wealth  at  large  be  most  efficiently  served. 

In  conclusion,  permit  this  further  suggestion:  If  fault  is  found  with  this  statement 
it  may  lie  in  the  thought  that  the  statement  might  seem  to  undertake  to  absolve  the 
lumber  industry  from  all  faults  and  error.  This,  however,  is  not  our  purpose. 
Undoubtedly  there  were  mistakes  and  lack  of  grasp  on  the  part  of  the  operators.  This 
would  be  but  natural.  Nor  do  we  seek  in  this  statement  to  place  blame  on  the  Ship- 
ping Board  or  its  advisors.  The  one  outstanding  fact,  however,  is  that  we  do  seek 
to  impress  the  thought  that  the  industry  as  a  whole  has  delivered  and  made  good, 
and  wnen  the  whistle  blows  on  July  30,  1918,  it  will  be  found  that  every  stick  of  timber 
required  from  the  lumber  mills  of  the  Nation  will  be  in  the  ships,  or  at  least  on  the  job: 
and,  indeed,  the  industry  will  and  has  done  its  utmost  to  surmount  unprecedented 
difficulties  to  secure  and  furnish  the  proportion  of  unusually  large  sizes  which  the 
Shipping  Board  has  and  may  demand  to  complete  its  adopted  program.  Our  industry 
has  continuously  met  every  requirement  for  national  deiense. 

L.  C.  Boyle, 
Attorney  for  the  Industry. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  I  have  also  here  a  communication 
addressed  to  Senator  Johnson  from  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway  Co., 
of  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  relative  to  the  electric  railway  service  between 
Los  Angeles  and  the  shipbuilding  plants  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
(formerly  San  Pedro  and  Wilmington),  furnished  by  that  company. 
That  letter,  with  its  inclosurcs,  will  also  be  inserted  in  the  record 
at  this  point 
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Washington,  February  16, 1918. 
Hon.  Hiram  W.  Johnson, 

United  States  Senator  from  California,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Yesterday  my  attention  was  directed  to  testimony  given  before  your 
honorable  committee  on  Monday,  February  11,  in  relation  to  the  electric  railway 
service  to  and  from  the  shipbuilding  plants  at  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  wherein  it  was  stated — 

1.  *"Ihat  men  live  in  Los  Angeles,  and  it  is  a  ride  of  fully  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours  for  them  to  get  to  work,  and  the  same  length  of  time  for  them  to  get  back." 

2.  "Many  of  them  working  on  the  evening  shifts  coming  home  into  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  at  nights  find  the  street  cars  have  stopped,  and  they  have  probably  a  mile  or 
2  miles  or  more  to  walk  from  the  railroad  station  to  their  homes." 

3.  "  Cheapest  rate  of  fare  they  can  get  is  by  purchasing  a  book  of  tickets  for  about 
27  cents  a  day  in  addition  to  the  10-cent  fare  for  the  city  street  cars." 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  beg  to  reply  on  behalf  of  the  Pacific  Electric 
Railway  Co.,  furnishing  the  service  to  the  shipyards  named,  with  the  following  facts: 

(a)  Ihe  shipyards  are  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  formerly  San  Pedro  and  Wilmington, 
and  annexed  to  Los  Angeles  to  give  Los  Angeles  control  over  its  harbor,  the  larger  city 
being  connected  with  the  smaller  ones  politically  by  a  "shoe-string"  strip  running 
southward  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  harbor.  Country  between  is  suburban  and  agri- 
cultural in  nature,  with  a  few  industrial  and  trading  centers.  Ihe  passenger  service 
between  the  electric  railway  terminal  in  Los  Angeles  and  its  terminal  in  San  Pedro, 
23  miles,  is  by  interurban  trains  over  a  double-track  line,  with  four  tracks  in  tho 
section  immediately  adjacent  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  Pacific  Electric  Railway  operates  line  between  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  the 
shipyards  and  Long  Beach,  about  7  miles  distant.  0  his  is  double  track  part  of  the 
way  and  single  track  part  of  the  way.  Arrangement  is  being  made  to  materially 
increase  the  length  of  double  track. 

This  service  is  entirely  interurban  in  nature  and  is  not  street-car  service  Cars 
used  are  high-speed  interurban  cars,  modern,  well  lighted,  with  plush  seats  in  the 
interior  sections. 

(6)  Recogni/ing  tho  lack  of  housing  accommodations  in  the  section  about  the  ehip- 
yards  and  the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  the  shipyard  people  must  be  cared  for  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach,  special  service  was  arranged  for.  increasing  as  the 
number  of  employed  at  the  shipbuilding  plants  increased.  Trie  largest  number 
are  employed  at  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  which  is  building 
18  steel  ships  for  the  United  States  Government.  Frobably  these  employees  on  the 
whole  do  travel  farther  to  point  of  employment  than  is  the  case  with  employees  of 
other  shipyards  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand  building  employment  in 
Los  Angeles  is  not  active  at  this  time.  Many  of  these  men  own  their  homes  in  Los 
Angeles  and  some  own  their  homes  in  Long  Beach.  A  check  would  show  how  many 
would  care  to  move  to  Los  Angeles  Harbor  if  housing  accommodations  were  provided. 

(c)  So  essential  is  deemed  tne  maintenance  of  good  service  that  an  acting  assistant 
superintendent  and  junior  officers  are  stationed  at  the  shipbuilding  yards,  £an  Fedro. 
and  at  Long  Beach,  to  give  personal  attention  thereto,  providing  also  for  any  special 
service  whenever  any  considerable  number  of  men  shall  for  any  reason  have  their 
work  terminated  for  the  day  at  an  unusual  hour,  to  make  certain  that  necessary  cars 
are  provided  for  the  many  extras  running  each  morning  and  evening,  and  to  take 
care  of  other  operating  conditions  that  may  arise.  Agency  has  been  established  just 
outside  of  the  shipyard  for  the  purpose  of  selling  tickets  and  giving  information  to 
employees,  making  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  go  to  the  regular  offices. 

(a)  A  daily  report  is  made  and  sent  the  undersigned  wherever  I  may  be,  showing 
the  service  rendered  on  that  date  of  all  shipyard  trains,  giving  the  leaving  and  arriving 
hours,  number  of  passengers,  number  of  passengers  per  car,  type  of  cars  used,  and 
covering  movements  both  between  Los  Angeles  and  the  shipyards  and  Long  Beach 
and  the  shipvards. 

Inclosed  please  find  such  reports  for  January  28,  29,  30,  31 :  February  1,  4,  5,  6,  7. 
and  8,  which  wiU  give  fair  representation.  Reports  for  missing  dates  in  that  period 
have  probably  been  sent  me  at  New  York.  Should  the  committee  so  desire,  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  a  complete  set  since  January  1. 

Please  note  the  running  time  between  the  shipyards  and  Los  Angeles  is  approxi- 
mately one  hour,  and  not  an  hour  and  a  half  and  two  hours  as  stated,  and  this  time  is 
between  termini.  A  great  manv  passengers  get  off  at  intermediate  stops,  and  their 
time  on  the  cars  is  less  accordingly.  Such  stops  number  not  less  than  15.  In  addition 
to  the  special  train  servire,  regular  service  is  operated  during  daylight  hours  every  30 
minutes  and  at  leas  frequent  intervals  up  to  midnight.  Last  train  leaves  shipbuilding 
plant  for  Los  Angeles  about  12.30  at  night. 
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I  submit  that  running  these  extra  trains  22  miles,  with  the  necessary  passenger  and 
operating  stops,  with  average  of  jess  than  sixty  passengers  to  the  car,  in  average  time 
of  one  hour  is  good  service. 

(e)  The  hook  ticket  fare  each  way  is  12  cents,  or  between  termini,  is  leas  than  6 
mills  per  mile.  This  is  a  very  low  rate  for  interurban  service.  Under  these  and  simi- 
lar commutation  rates  thousands  of  people  have  been  enabled  to  make  their  homes  in 
the  country  and  engage  in  business  or  employment  in  Los  Angeles.  A  comparison 
with  suburban  fares  elsewhere  in  the  country  wil}  show  comparatively  how  very  low 
the  rate  is. 

(f)  Pacific  Electric  Railway  Co.,  which  operates  the  interurban  system  around  Los 
Angeles,  operates  only  a  few  of  the  street  car  lines  in  Los  Angeles.  The  others  are 
operated  by  the  Los  Angeles  Railway,  the  management  of  which  has  been  cooperating 
in  taking  care  of  the  employees  of  the  plants  living  in  sections  of  the  city  served  by 
that  company.  The  following  telegram  from  our  general  passenger  agent  as  to  the 
statement  that  men  coming  into  the  city  at  night  find  that  the  street  cars  nave  stopped, 
and  they  have  to  walk  a  mile  or  two  miles  to  their  homes,  is  self  explanatory — 

"Night  train  for  Los  Angeles  leaves  plant  about  12.30  p.  m.;  arrives  Los  Angeles 
about  1.25.  Usually  carries  between  two  hundred  'and  fifty  and  three  hundred. 
Approximately  one  hundred  come  through  to  station,  remainder  leaving  train  Vernon 
Avenue,  Watts,  etc.  Los  Angeles  Railway  operates  service,  Vernon  Avenue  connect- 
ing our  train  and  connecting  cars  on  lines  crossing  Vernon  Avenue.  Also  operates 
cars  from  Los  Angeles  2  o'clock  into  all  partB  of  city.  No  complaints  here  of  men 
being  compelled  to  walk. " 

It  is  possible  that  statement  to  your  committee  of  men  having  to  ride  an  hour  and 
a  half  and  two  hours  was  meant  to  include  not  only  the  interurban  but  also  the  street 
car  service.  Even  so,  I  do  not  think  many  of  them  are  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours 
on  the  road.  You  will  note  by  the  statements  covering  Long  Beach  service,  which  is 
much  nearer  the  shipyards,  that  employees  are  on  the  road  in  each  direction  a  much 
shorter  time. 

(g)  The  Pacific  Electric  Railway  is  providing  extra  facilities,  double  tracking, 
storage  tracks,  power  substations,  etc.,  to  serve  the  shipbuilding  plants  at  this  time 
at  cost  of  over  $100,000. 

Desire  to  have  this  statement  made  a  matter  of  record  with  your  committee,  because 
we  have  pride  in  the  interurban  service  given  by  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway  in  and 
about  Los  Angeles,  and  special  attention  has  been  given  to  transportation  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  vital  need  of  our  Government  for  ships. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  this  letter  to  you  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  as  Senator  from  our  State,  and   I  will  appreciate  your 
courtesy  in  presenting  the  foregoing  to  the  committee. 
Yours  truly, 

Paul  Shoup, 
President  Pacific  Electric  Railway  Co. 

Check  of  Outbound  Travel  for  Jan.  26,  1918,  on  San  Pedro  Main  Line,  Ac- 
count Shipyards. 


Cars. 

Left  Los 
Angeles. 

Arrived  San 
Pedro. 

Passengeri. 

3-1000 

5.20  a.  m 

5.30  a.  m 

5.30  a.  m 

6.10  a.  m 

6.20  a.  m 

6.25  a.  m 

6  35  a.  m 

6.50  a.  m 

7.12  a.  m 

7  JO  a.  m 

7.31  a.  m 

7.37  a.  m 

7.45  a.  m. .. . 

123 

6-800 

493 

6-900 

286 

4-800 

273 

3-1000 .... 

139 

5-800 

6.20  a.  m 

0.30  a.  m 

0.35  a.  m 

6.35  a.m. 

0.51  a.  in 

255 

4-800 

258 

5-900 

243 

4-800 

161 

3-800 

140 

43 

2,376 

Average,  55.23  passengers  per  car. 
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Long  Beach-San  Pedro  Line. 


Cars. 

Left  Long 
Beach. 

Arrived  San 
Pedro. 

Passengers. 

4-560 

5.55  a.  m. ... 

6.05  a.  m 

6.15  a.  m 

6.25  a.  m 

6.35  a.  m . . . . 
7.15  a.  m 

6.20  a.  m 

6.30 a.  in.... 
6.45  a.  m . . . . 
6.55  a.  m. ... 
7.00  a.m.... 
7.42  a.  m  — 

181 

8-1000 

177 

(MUX) ; 

283 

6-560 

220 

2-1000 

140 

4-550 

167 

24 

1,168 

Average,  48.66  passengers  per  car. 

Check  of  Inbound  Travel  for  Jan.  26,  1918,  on  San  Pedro  Main  Line. 


Cars. 

Left  San 
Pedro. 

Arrived  Las 
Angeles. 

Passengers. 

5-900 

3.50  p.  m 

3.55  p.  m.... 

4.40  p.  m 

4.50  p.  m 

4.50  p.  m 

4.54  p.  m. ... 

4.50  p.  m 

4.59  p.  m 

5.15  p.  m 

5.15 p.  m... . 

5.52  p.  m 

5.58  p.  m.... 

6.10  p.  m 

6.52  p.  m 

5.20  p.  m 

5.22  p.  m 

6.10  p.  m 

6.20  p.  m.... 
6.10  p.  m 

6.24  p.  m 

6.25  p.  m 

6.25  p.  m 

6.25 p.  m.... 

6.34  p.  m 

7.00  p.  m 

6.47  p.  m 

7.20  p.  m 

7.51  p.  m 

322 

4-800 

332 

3-1000 

164 

4-800 

172 

5-800 

350 

3-3Ek. .::::::.:::::::::.:::.:. :...:.:::: :..::;....:.... 

161 

3-800 

99 

3-800 

201 

3-800 

210 

3-800 

72 

2-900 

54 

8-800 

262 

4-800 

222 

5-900 

216 

48 1 

2,837 
95 

2-800 

12.25  a.  m... 

1.20  a.  ra 

Average,  59.16  passengers  per  car. 


Long  Beach-San  Pedro  Line. 


Can. 

Left  San 
Pedro. 

Arrived 
Long  Beach. 

Passengers. 

7-650 

3.58  p.  m 

4.45  p.  m 

4.55  p.  m 

5.00  p.  m 

5.35  p.  m 

6.01  p.  m 

6.40  p.  m 

6.50  p.  ra 

4.46  p.  m 

5.45  p.  m.... 

5.46  p.  m 

5.50 p.  ra.... 

6.20  p.  m 

6.45  p.  m 

7.30  p.  m 

7.31  p.  ni 

368 

2-880 

168 

5-850 

218 

2-1000 

75 

2-550 

121 

8-550. 

119 

2-1000 

96 

7-550 

132 

80 

1,297 

Average,  43.23  passengers  per  car. 

Check  of  Outbound  Travel  for  Jan.  28,  1918,  on  San  Pedro  Main  Line,  Ac- 
count Shipyards. 


Cars. 

Left  Los 
Angeles. 

Arrived  San 
Pedro. 

Passengers. 

5-1000 

5.20  a.  m . . . . 
5.30  a.  m . . . . 
5.30  a.  m . . . . 
5.35  a.  ra . . . . 

5.40  a.  m 

6.20  a.  m . . . . 
6.30  a.  m. .. . 

6.35  a.  m 

6.35  a.  m . . . . 
6.33  a.  m . . . . 

6.47  a.  m 

6.61  a.  ra 

6.09  a.  m 

6.22  a.  m 

6.25  a.  m . . . . 
6.30  a.  m . . . . 

6.44  a.  m . . . . 
7.15a.  m... . 

7.25  a.  m 

7.30  a.  ra . . . . 

7.35  a.  m 

7.33  a.  m 

7.40  a.  m 

7.45  a.  ra . .. . 

221 

6-900 

374 

6-800 

252 

5-900 

404 

4-800 

270 

5-800 

367 

4-800 

120 

5-800 

314 

2-800 

121 

3-1000 

103 

1-550 

66 

3-800 

154 

|g 

y              *>1V* 

\ 

\ 

A  verage,  69. 69  passengers  per  car. 
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Long  Beach-San  Pedro  line. 


Cars. 

Left  Long 
Beach. 

Arrived  San 
Pedro. 

PasKngers. 

4-550 

5.55  a.  m . . . . 
0.05  a.  m . . . . 
0.15a.  m... . 

0.25  a.  m 

0.35a.  m.... 
7.18a.  m.... 

0.21  a.  m.... 
0.3 J  a.  m.... 
0.45  a.  m . . . . 
0.50 a.  m.... 
7.00a.  m.... 
7.41a.  m 

ttl 

3-1000 

181 

0-550 

88 

5-550 

m 

2-1000 

ts 

4-550 

144 

24 

1,258 

Average,  52.41  passengers  per  car. 
Check  op  Inbound  Travel  for  Jan.  28,  1918,  on  San  Pedro  Main  Line. 


Cars. 

Left  San 
Pedro. 

Arrived  Los 
Angles. 

Pass:ngrxs. 

4-900 

3.50  p.  m 

3.55  p.  m 

4.40  p.  m 

4.50  p.  m 

4.50  p.  m 

4.48  p.  m 

4.55  p.  m.... 
5.00  p.  m. . . . 
5.10 p.  m.... 
5.15 p.  m.... 
5.35 p.  m.... 
5.55 p.  m.... 

0.10  p.  m 

0.52  p.  m 

0.53  p.  m 

0.45  p.  m... . 

5.00  p.  m 

5.01  p.  m 

5.32  p.  m 

5.43  p.  m.... 
5.55 p.  m.... 

5.42  p.  m 

5.58 p.  m.... 
0.05 p.  m.... 

0.10  p.  m 

0.25  p.  m 

0.35  p.  m 

0.43  p.  m 

7.00 p.  m.... 
7.55  p.  m. . . . 
7.57  p.  m.... 
7.38  p.  m 

228 

5-900 

270 

3-300 

118 

4-800 

236 

2-1000 

88 

4-800 

270 

4-800 

»2J5 

3-800 

171 

4-800 

196 

2-800 

116 

3-800 

120 

2-900 

60 

4-800 

142 

4-9)0 

267 

2-900 

82 

3-800 

66 

63 

2,647 

i 

1  Four-car  train  out  of  shipyards  at  4.55  p.  m.  delayed  10  minutes  between  First  Street,  Wilmington, 
and  Los  Angeles,  on  account  of  following  4.50  p.  m.  local  out  of  San  Pedro. 
Average,  49.94  passengers  per  car. 

Long  Beach-San  Pedro  line. 


Cars. 

Left  San 
Pedro. 

Arrived 
Long  Beach. 

Passengers. 

0-550 

3.50  p.  m... . 

4.40  p.  m 

4.56  p.  m.. .. 

5.00  p.  m 

5.25  p.  m 

6.01  p.  m 

6.40  p.  m.. .. 
0.50  p.  m 

4.35  p.  m 

5.23  p.  m 

5.35  p.  m. . . . 

5.36  p.  m. ... 
6.10 p.  m.... 

0.32  p.  m 

7.10  p.  m 

7.20  p.  m 

326 

3-550 

JM 

5-550 

216 

2-1000 

91 

3-550 

99 

3-550 

112 

2-1000 

50 

5-550 

206 

29 

1,272 
SO 

2-800 

12.25a.  m... 

1.25  a.  m 

Average,  43.86  passengers  per  car. 


SHIPPING  BOARD  EMERGENCY   FLEET  CORPORATION. 


2149 


Check  of  Outbound  Travel  fob  Jan.  29, 1918.  on  San  Pedro  Main  Line.  Account 

Shipyards. 


Can. 

Left  Los 
Aug.  las. 

Arrived  San 
Pedro. 

Passengers. 

J4.000 

5.20  a.  m  — 
5.30a.  m.... 
5.30  a.  m.... 

5.35  a.  m . . . . 
5.40  a.  m . .  . 
6.20  a.  m  — 
6.30 a.  in. .. . 

6.36  a.  id  - 

6.08  a.  m . . . . 
6.27a.  m.... 
6.28  a.  m . . . . 
6.35  a.  m.... 
6.40  a.  m.... 
7.14  a,  m  — 
7.18  a.  in. •. . 

7.50  a.  tn 

'                  103 

f*4>000 

!                  358 

•6-400 

267 

6-800 

!                    272 

4-900 

319 

f6-aoo 

312 

.#-600 

155 

6-800 

242 

•4400 

6.35  a.  tn . . . .  ■  7.37  a.  m . . . . 
6.51a.m....    7.45a.  m 

177 

4-800 

186 

46  

2,480 

Average,  53.91  passengers  per  car. 


Long  Beach-San  Pedro  Line. 


Cars. 

Left  Long 
Beach. 

Arrived  San 
Pedro. 

Passengers. 

4-650. : 

5.55  a.  m. .. . 
6.10  a.  m  — 
6.15a.  m.... 
6.25 a.  m. ... 
6.35  a.  m  — 
7.23  a.  m  — 

6.21  a.  m  — 
6.37  a.  m . . . . 
6.45  a.  m . . . . 
6.53  a.  m . . . . 
7.00  a.  m  — 
7.47  a.  m — 

197 

'  t-1 0k     L 

226 

•#-660 

225 

6-560 

233 

9-1,000 

121 

4-550 

147 

24  

1,149 

Average,  47.87  passengers  per  car. 

Check  of  Inbound  Travel  for  Jan.  29,  1918,  on  San  Pedro  Main  Line. 


Cars. 


6-900. 
4-900. 
5-800. 
8-800. 
4-800. 
2-800. 

Hoo. 
woo. 

4-800. 
2-800. 
9-800. 
4-800. 
8-800. 
6-900. 
4-800. 


67  ... 
1-800. 


Left  San 
Pedro. 


3.51  p. 
3.54  p. 

3.56  p. 
4.40  p. 
4.50  p. 
4.50  p. 

4.57  p. 

4.52  p. 
5.10  p. 
5.15  p. 
5.35  p. 
6.10  p. 
6.40  p. 
12.25  a 
12.30  a. 


m.. 

m... 

m... 

m... 

in.. 

m. .. 

m... 

m... 

m... 

m... 

m... 

m... 

m... 

m . 

m. 


Arrived  Los 
Angles. 


4.55  p.  m. 

4.56  p.  m. 
5.05  p.  m. 
5.38  p.  m. 
5.43  p.  m. 
5.53  p.  m. 
5.55  p.  m. 
5.47  p.  m. 
6.12  p.  m. 
6.14  p.  m. 
6.30  p.  m. 
7.10  p.  m. 
7.37  p.  m. 
1.20  a.  m. 
1.25  a.  m. 


12.25a.  m... 


1.25  a.  m 


Passengers. 


416 
249 
288 
220 
176 
140 
188 
288 
183 
144 
138 
257 

80 
211 

31 


3,004 
7 
(via  (iardena) 


Average,  52.70  passengers  per  car. 


2150 


SHIPPING  BOARD  EMERGENCY   FLEET  CORPORATION. 


Long  Beach-San  Pedro  Line. 


Can. 


5-M0.. 

5-550.. 

2-550.. 

2-1,000. 

2-560.. 

3-550.. 

3-550.. 

2-550.. 

3-1,000. 


?7 


Left  San 
Pedro. 


3.51  p.  m. 
3.50  p.m. 
4.40  p.m. 
4.54  p.m. 
5.00  p.m. 
5.25  p.m.. 
0.21  p.  m. 
0.50  p.m.. 
12.15  a.m. 


Arrived 
Long  Beach. 


4.45  p.m. 
4.35  p.m., 
5.15  p.m. 
5.30  p.m. 
5.50  p.m.. 
0.13  p.m.. 
0.50  p.m.. 
7.25  p.m.. 
12.53  a.m. 


121 


118 


1,413 


Average,  52.33  passengers  per  car. 

1  Trolley  break  at  Water  Street,  on  Long  Beach-San  Pedro  Line,  caused  delay  to  5  p.  m.  out  of  8aa 
Pedro,  20  minutes. 

Check  of  Outbound  Travel  fob  Jan.  30, 1918,  on  San  Pedro  Main  Line  Account 

Shipyards. 


Cars. 

Left  Los 
Angeles. 

Arrived  Son 
Pedro. 

Paasengen. 

4-1000 

5.20  a.  m . . . . 
5.30  a.  m  — 
5.30  a.  m  — 
5.35  a.  m . . . . 
5.42  a.  m  — 
0.20  a.  m . . . . 
0.30  a.  m . . . . 
0.30  a.  m . . . . 
0.37  a.  m .... 

0.18 a.  m. ... 
0.22  a.m.... 
6.25  a.  m  — 

0.30  a.  m 

0.40  a.  m . . . . 
7.14  a.  m.... 
7.17 a.  m.... 

7.24  a.  m 

7.3*)  r.  m 

257 

0-000 

106 

0-000 

271 

5-000 

370 

5-800 

206 

4-800 

250 

4-800 

119 

4-800 

241 

4-800 

Mt 

3-800 

0.51  a.  m  •  • . .  •  7.45  a.  m . . . . 

170 

45 

2,407 

i 

Average,  53.48  passengers  per  car. 


Long  Beach-San  Pedro  Line. 


Cars. 


Left  I/ong 
Beach. 


4-550 5.50  a.  m 

3-1000 '  6.05  a.  m 

0-550 '  6.15  a.  m, 

5-550 6.25  a.  m, 

2-1000 1  0.30  a.  m , 

4-550 '  7.15  a.  m 


24. 


Arrived  San 
Pedro. 


0.18  a.  m. 
6.33  a.  m . 
6.50  a.  m . 
6.52  a.  m . 
7.05  a.  m . 
7.42  a.  m. 


Passengers. 


152 


238 
245 
101 
131 


1,002 


Average,  45.50  passengers  per  car. 


8HEPPING  BOARD  EMERGENCY  FLEET  CORPORATION.         2151 


Chbck  of  Inbound  Travel  fob  Jan.  30, 1918.  on  San  Pedro  Main  Line. 


Can. 


6-000. 
6-900. 
8-800. 
5-800. 
1-800. 
4-800. 
3-800. 
4-800. 
8-400. 
8-800. 
3-800. 
1-800. 
3-800. 
6-800. 
4-800. 
6-800. 


65. 


Left  San 
Pedro. 


8.53  p.  m. . 

8.58  p.  m.  • 
8.56  p.m.. 

8.59  p.  m.. 
4.30  p.m.. 
4.20  p.m.. 
4.40  p.m.. 
4.50  p.m.. 
4.50  p.m.. 
5.00  p.  m. . 
5.10  p.  m. . 
5.15  p.  m.. 
5.85  p.  m.. 
4.55  p.m.. 
6.10  p.m.. 
13.35  a.  m . 


Arrived  Lot 
Angeles. 


4.58  p.  m. 

5.06  p.  m. 

5.07  p.  m. 

5.13  p.  m. 
5.36  p.  m. 
5.15  p.  m. 
6.82  p.  m. 
5.43  p.  m. 
6.10  p.  m. 

6.08  p.m. 
6.10  p.m. 

6.14  p.  m. 
6^3  p.m. 
5.45  p.m. 
7.10  p.m. 
1.30  a.m. 


8*8 

831 

78 


48 

378 


in 

68 

181 

96 

141 


183 
831 


8,080 


Average,  55.45  passengers  per  car. 


Long  Beach-San  Pedro  Line. 


Cars. 


5-550.. 

5-550.. 

8-550.. 

3-1000. 

8-650.. 

3-650. 

8-650.. 

8-1000. 


36. 


Left  San 
Pedro. 


3.56  p.  m. . 

3.57  p.  m... 
4.35  p.  m... 
4.53  p.m.. 
4.55  p.  m... 
5.14  p.  m. . 
6.05 p.  m... 
13.10  a.m. 


Arrived 
Long  Beach. 


4.36  p.  m.. 
4.40  p.m.. 
5.16  p.m. 
5.31  p.  m.. 
5.3Dp.  m.. 
6.00  p.m.. 
6.40  p.m. 
13.56  a.m. 


Passengers. 


376 
353 
159 
73 
138 
110 
143 
158 


1.310 


Average ,  50  passengers  per  car. 

Check  of  Outbound  Travel  for  January  31,  1918,  on  San  Pedro  Main  Line 

Account  Shipyards. 


Cars. 

Left  Los 
Angeles. 

Arrived  San 
Pedro. 

Passengers. 

4-1000 

5.20  a.  m 

5.30s,  m. ... 

5.30  a.  m 

5.35 a.  m . . . . 

5.40  a.  m 

6.20  a.  m.... 

6.30  a.  m 

6.30a.  m.... 
6.35  a.  m . . . . 
6.51  a.  m. ... 

6.10  a.  m... . 

6.20  a.  m 

6.30  a.  m.... 
6.45  a.  m.... 

6.50  a.  in 

7.08  a.  m . . . . 
7.15a.  m.... 

7.20  a.  m 

7.30  a.  m 

7.45  a.  m.... 

227 

6-  900 

315 

6-  800 

417 

6-  800 

.  345 

4-  800 

149 

4-  800 

183 

4-  800 

146 

5-  900 

340 

4-  800 

194 

3-1000 

314 

i 

46 

2,429 

w i 

Average,  52.80  passengers  per  car. 


Long  Beach-San  Pedro  Line. 

Cars. 

Left  Long 
Beach. 

Arrived  San 
Pedro. 

Passenger*. 

4-  550 

5.50  a.m.... 
6.00  a.  m.... 
6.15  a.  m. .. . 

6.25  a.  m 

6.30a.  m. .. . 
7.10  a.  m.... 

6.20a.  m.... 
6.30  a.m.... 
6.45  a.  in.... 
6.55  a.  m . . . . 
6.56a.  m.... 
7.36a.  m.... 

154 

3-1000 

168 

6-  550 

277 

5-  550 

311 

2-1000 

96 

4-  550 

120 

24 

1,036 

Average,  43.33  passengers  per  car. 


2152 


SHIPPING  BOABD  EMEBQENCY  FLEET  COBPORAHOH. 


Check  of  Inbound  Travel  for  January  31,  1918,  on  San  Pedro  Main  Link. 

Can. 

L*ft8*n 
Pedro. 

Arrived  Los 
Angales. 

Passengers. 

6-  900 

3.50 p.  m.... 
3.56 p.  m.... 
3.58  p.  m.... 

4.20  p.  m 

4.20  p.  ra 

4.40  p.  m 

4.50 p.  m.... 

4.50  p.  m 

4.52  p.  m 

5.00  p.  m 

5.10  p.  m 

5.15  p.  m 

6.36  p.  m . . . . 
6.10 p.  m.... 
6.40 p.  m.... 
12.30  a.m... 

4.46  p.  m.... 

5.00  p.  m 

6.04  p.  m 

5.12  p.  m 

5.20  p.  m 

5.32  p.  m 

6.45 p.  m. ... 
5.54  p.  m. ... 
5.5)  p.  m.... 
5.56 p.  m. ... 
6.06 p.  m. ... 
6.18  p.  m. ... 

6.29  p.  m 

7.06  p.  m . . . . 
7.40  p.  m 

1.30  a.  m 

354 

6-  800 

33S 

6-  900 

SB 

4-  800 

239 

1-  800 

68 

8-1000 

175 

4-  800 

286 

2-  800 

80 

6-  800 

200 

1-  800 

114 

2-  800 

120 

2-  800 

128 

2-  800 

120 

4-  800 

183 

8-  800 

05 

*-  800 

S79 

•7 

3.859 

Average  50.15  passengers  per  car. 


Long  Beach-San  Pedro  Line. 


Cars. 


6-  660. 
5-  660. 
3-650. 


2- 
2- 

2- 


800. 

800. 

660. 
9-660. 
9-1000. 


Left  San 
Pedro. 


3.52  p.  m. . . . 

3.54  p.  m. .. . 
4.35  p.  m . . . . 
4.5)  p.  m.... 

4.55  p.  m 

5.17  p.  m.... 
5.55  p.  m.... 
12.10  a.m... 


Arrived 
Long  Beach. 

5.36  p.  m.. 
5.36  p.  m.. 
5.15  p.  m.. 

5.30  p.m.. 

5.31  p.m.. 
5.58  p.m.. 
6.40  p.m.. 
1.05  a.m.. 


308 
232 
167 
98 
82 
133 
127 
140 


1,287 


Average,  49.05  passengers  per  car. 

Check  of  Outbound  Travel  for  Feb.   1.  1918.  on  San  Pedro  Main 

Account  Shipyards. 


Line 


Cars. 

I/eft  Los 
Angeles. 

Arrived  8an 
Pedro. 

I 

Passengers. 

4-1000 

5.20  a.  m 

6.07  a.  m 

6.22  a.  m 

6.30  a.  m 

6.40  a.  m 

6.47  a.  ra 

7.05  a.  ra 

7.25  a.  m 

7.26  a.  m 

7.36  a.  m 

7.45a.  m.... 

225 

339 

6-800 

5.30  a.  m 

370 

315 

4-800 

5.40  a.  m 

6.15a.  m. ... 

6.28  a.  m 

6.30  a.  ra.... 

6.35  a.  ra 

6.61  a.  ra. . .. 

119 

8-800 

168 

4-800 

200 

5-000 

274 

8-800 

158 

8-1000 

171 

44 

8,835 

Average,  53.06  passengers  per  car. 


Long  Beach-San  Pedro  Lint. 


Cars. 

I/eft  Long 
Beach. 

Arrived  San 
Pedro. 

Passengers, 

4-4550 

5.50  a.  m 

6.05  a.  m 

6.15  a.  m. . .. 
6.20  a.  m 

7.15  a.  m 

6.18a.  m.... 
6.37  a.  ra. . . . 

6.50  a.  ra 

6.55 a.  ra. ... 
7.05a.  m. ... 
7.40a.  m.... 

168 

8-1000 

215 

6^550 

174 

5-650 

176 

4^550 

90 
150 

94 

978 

Avenge,  40.S4  passengers  per  car. 


SHIPPING  BOARD  EMERGENCY  FLEET  CORPORATION. 


2153 


Check  of  Inbound  Travbl  fob  Fbb.  1,  1018,  on  San  Pedro  Main  Line. 


Can. 


6-000. 

6-800. 

6-000.. 

3-1000. 

1-800., 

4-800.. 

4-800. 

3-800. 

3-800. 

5-800.. 

1-800.. 

3-800. 

4-800.. 

3-800.. 

6-800.. 

1-800.. 


64. 


Left  Ban 
Pedro. 


3.53  p.m.. 

3.55  p.  m.. 

3.56  p.m.. 

4.40  p.m., 

4.41  p.m., 
4.30  p.m.. 
4.50  p.m.. 
4.50  p.m., 
5.10  p.  m. 
4.50  p.m.. 
5.00 p.  m. 
5.35  p.  m . , 
6.10  p.m., 
5.15  p.  m. 
13.35  a.m. 
12.25  a.m. 


Arrived  Los 
Angles. 


4.52  p.m... 
5.10 p.  m... 
5.13  p.m... 
5.43  p.m... 
5.45  p.  m.. . 
6.16 p.  m... 
5.55  p.  m... 
5.58 p.  m... 
6.10  p.  m... 
5.48  p.  m... 
6.00 p.  m... 
6.30  p.m... 
7.05  p.m... 
6.17  p.  m... 
1.25a.  m... 
1.30a.  m... 


Passengers. 


353 
346 
196 
244 

71 
300 
160 

68 
134 
361 

46 
131 
174 

73 
200 
»16 


3,773 


Average,  51.33  passengers  per  car. 


»  Via  Torrance. 


Long  Beach-San  Pedro  Line. 


Cars. 

Left  San 

^»-  -» — 
reoro. 

Arrived^ 

^QSUEuBejSfiS. 

Passengers. 

6-650 

8.66  p.  m.... 

3.57  p.  m 

4.35  p.  m 

4.53 p.  m.... 
4.65  p.  m.... 

5.35  p.  m 

6.01  p.  m 

13.10  a.m... 

4.33  p.  m 

4.40  p.  m 

6.18  p.  m.... 
5.33 p.  m.... 
5.30 p.  m....- 
6.03 p.  m.... 
6.45  p.  m — 
13.68a.  m... 

309 

6-650 

348 

3-650 

166 

3-1000 

101 

»460 

80 

3-650 

133 

3-550 

113 

8-1000 

139 

36 

1,259 

Average,  48.31  passengers  per  car. 

Check   of  Outbound  Travel  for  Feb.   4,  1918,  on  San  Pedro  Main  Line 

Account  Shipyards. 


Cars. 

Left  Los 
Angeles. 

Arrived  San 
Pedro. 

Passengers. 

4-1000 

5.30  a.m.... 
5.30  a.m.... 
5.30  a.m.... 
5.35  a.  m . . . . 

0.05  a.  m.... 
0.35  a.m.... 
6.33 1%.  m.... 
0*45 «\.  m.... 
6.46  a.  m . . . . 
7  10a.  m.... 
.  .33  a.  m . . . . 
7.20  a.m.... 
7.30a.  m.... 
7.48  a.  m.... 

313 

6-  900 

316 

6-  900 

313 

6-  800 

197 

6-  800 * 

314 

4-  800 

6.20  a.m.... 
6.30  a.  m.... 
0.30  a.m.... 

6.35  a.  m 

6.61  a.  m.... 

318 

4-  800 

160 

ft-  800 

318 

4-  800 

163 

3-1000 

337 

47 

3,336 

Average  47.37  passengers  per  car. 


2154         8HIPPING  BOAfiD  RMMGBNCY  FL8BT  COHF0tt$ION. 

Long  Beach-San  Pedro  Line, 


Care. 

Left  Long 
Beach. 

Arrived  Son 
Pedro. 

Passengers. 

«.  550 

5.50  a.  m.... 
6.05  a.  m.... 
6.15  a.  m.... 
6.25  a.m.... 
6.^0 a.  m.... 
7.20  a.m.... 
7.10  a.  m 

6.25  a.m.... 
6.30  a.m.... 
6.43  a.  m.... 
6.55  a.  m. ... 
7.05  a.  m. . . . 
7.40  a.m.... 
7.40  a.m.... 

112 

8-1000 

M6 

6-  550 

2M 

6-  550 

255 

1-1000 

86 

4-  550 

134 

1-1000 

75 

24 

1,116 

Average  46.50  passengers  per  car. 

Check  of  Inbound  Travel  for  Feb.  4,  1918,  on  San  Pedro  Main  Line. 


Can. 


6-900. 
6-900. 
4-800. 
5-800. 
4-800. 
8-800. 
5-800. 
2-  800. 
4-1000. 


2- 
8- 
2- 

4- 
8- 
6- 


800. 
800. 
800. 
800. 
800. 
800. 


1-800. 


60. 


Left  San 
Pedro. 


3.50 
3.53 
3.50 
4.00 
4.20 
4.40 
4.53 
4.56 
4.50 
5.18 
5.15 
5.35 
6.10 


m. 

m. 

ra. 

m. 

ra., 

ra., 

ra. 

m. 

m.. 

m. . 

m.. 

m. . 

m. . 
0.47  p.  m.. 
12.25  a.  m. 
12.25  a.  m. 


P. 
P. 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P. 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 


Arrived  Lot 
Angalcs. 


4.50  p.m. 

4.55  p.  m. 

5.00p.ra. 

5.10  p.m. 

5.33  p.  m. 

5.40  p.  m. 

5.57  p.  m. 

5/iOp.  m. 

5.55  p.  m. 
.  0.23  p.  m. 
.  6.13  p.  m. 

6.44  p.  m. 

7.10  p.  m. 

8.00  p.  m. 

1.25  a.  m. 

1.30  a.m. 


317 
235 


161 
291 
83 
254 
121 
123 
136 
151 
•172 


•13 


3,169 


1  4.00  p.  m.  delayed  account  of  accident. 

>  6.47  p.  m.  delayed  account  B.  O.  motor  on  car  €00. 

•  Via  Torrance. 


Average  52.80  passengers  per  car. 


Long  Beach-San  Pedro  Line. 


Cars. 

Left  San 
Pedro. 

Arrived 
Long  Beach. 

Passengers. 

6-  550 

3.50  p.  ra 

3.55  p.  m — 

4.30  p.  m 

4.35  p.  m 

4.37  p.  m 

5.18 p.  ra.... 
5.35  p.  m.... 

6.08  p.  m 

7.25  p.  m.... 
1.05a.  m.... 

328 

4-  550 

201 

2-  550 

97 

8-  550 

4.35  p.  m 

4.55  p.  ra 

5.28  p.  in 

6.45  p.  ra 

12.28a.  m... 

157 

2-  550 

09 

8-  550 

110 

3-  550 

96 

3-1000 

144 

28 

1,202 

Average  43.11  passengers  per  car. 
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Check   of   Outbound  Travel  fob   Feb.  5,  1918,  on  San  Pedro  Main  Line, 

Account  Shipyards. 


Cart. 

Left  Los 
Angeles, 

Arrived  San 
Pedro. 

Passengers. 

3-1000 

6.20  a.  m 

6.30  a.  m . . . . 
5.30  a.  m . . . . 
5.35  a.  m . . . . 
5.40  a.m.... 

0.30  a.  m 

0.30  a.  m . . . . 
0.35  a.  m . . . . 
0.51a.  m 

0.20  a.m.... 

0.27  a.  m 

0.45  a.  m . . . . 
0.45  a.  m . . . . 
0.60  a.m.... 
7.20  a.  m . . . . 

7.25  a.  m 

7.40  a.m.... 
7.48  a.  m 

213 

0-  900 

880 

6-  200 

202 

6-  800 

8W 

3-  800 

125 

0-800 

>827 

6-  800 

200 

3-1000 

172 

8-800 

151 

40 

2,331 

Average,  58.28  passengers  per  car. 


1  Foggy. 


Long  Beach — San  Pedro  Line. 


Cars. 

Left  Long 
Beach. 

Arrived  San 
Pedro. 

Passengers. 

3-  son 

5.50  a.  m . . . . 

0.05  a.  m 

6.15  a.  m 

0.25  a.  m 

0.30  a.  m . . . . 
7.10a.  m.... 
7.10  a.  m 

0.18a.  m.... 

0.24  a.  m 

0.53a.  m.... 
0.55  a.  m . . . . 

7.00  a.  m 

7.34  a.  m 

7.40  a.m.:.. 

141 

3-1000 

169 

0-  500 

20b 

6-  500 

207 

1-1000 

92 

3-  500 

163 

1-1000 

79 

22 

1,101 

Average,  50.04  passengers  per  car. 

Check  of  Inbound  Travel  for  Feb.  5,  1918,  on  San  Pedro  Main  Line, 

Account  Shipyards. 


66. 


Cars. 


6-  800 

0-  900 

4-  800 

4r  800 

4-  800 

* 

5-  900 

3-1000 

3-  500 

4-  800 

3-  810 

2-  800 

3-  800 

2-  800 

0-  800 

1-800 

Left  San 
Pedro. 


3.50 p.  m. 
3.53  p.  m.. 
3.50  p.  m. 
4.00 p  m. 
4.20  p.  m.. 
4.50  p.  m.. 
4.45  p.m.. 
4.50  p.  m.. 
4.50  p.  m . 
5.15  p.  m.. 
5.15  p.  m.. 
6.19  p.  m.. 
0.40  p.  m.. 
12.25a.m. 
12.25  a.m. 


Arrived  IjOS 
Angeles. 


4.59  p.m... 
5.05 p.  in.. 
5.03  p.  m . . . 
5.10 p.  m... 
5.18 p.  m... 
5.51  p.  m... 
6.40 p.  m... 
6.00 p.  m... 
5.48  p.  m . . . 
0.08 p.  m... 
0.20  p.m... 
7.23  p.m... 
7.38  p.  m... 
1.30a.  m... 
1.30  a.  m . . . 


Passengers. 


370 
281 
250 
240 
219 
283 
223 
126 
274 
217 
90 


106 
801 
1 17 


3,293 


Average,  59.87  passengers  per  car. 


»  Via  Torrance. 
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Long  Beach-San  Pedro  Line. 


Cars. 

r   * 

Left  Sen 
Pedro. 

Arrived 
Long  Beach. 

Passenger*. 

6-650 

3.52  p.  m 

3.55 p.  m.... 
3.55  p.  m.... 

4.35  p.  m 

4.55  p.  m 

5.17  p.  m 

5.55  p.  m — 
12.10a.m... 

4.33  p.  m.... 
4.36  p.  m.... 

4.25  p.  m 

5.16  p.  m.... 
5-33 p.  m.... 

5.34  p.  m.... 
5.55  p.  m*.... 
6.25  p.  m.... 
1.10  a.  m 

646 

6-660 

1S7 

g-660 

6-  550 : 

2-  550 

106 

6-  550 

81 
66 

6-  550 . 

142 

6-1000 

166 

60 

1,671 

Average,  45.7  passengers  per  car. 

Check  of  outbound  travel  for  Feb.  6,  1918,  on  San  Pedro  Main  Line, 

Account  Shipyards. 


6-1000. 
6-000.. 
6-600.. 
6-600.. 

4-800.. 
6-900.. 
6-600.. 
6-600.. 
6-1000. 


40. 


Cars. 


Left  Los 
Angles. 


5.20  a.m. 
5.30  a.m. 
5.30  a.m. 
5.35  a.  m , 
5.40  a.m. 
6.30  a.m. 
6.30  a.m. 
6.35  a.m. 
6.51a.m. 


Arrived 
Pedro 


6. 15  a.  m ... . 

144 

6.25  a.  m 

426 

6.20  a.m.... 

661 

6.34  a.  m . . . . 

267 

6.50  a.  m . . . . 

269 

7.30  a.  m.... 

626 

7.30  a.m.... 

240 

7.36  a.  m.... 

166 

7.48  a.m.... 

246 

2,667 


Average  59.17  passengers  per  car. 


Long  Beach-San  Pedro  line. 


Cars. 


Left  Long 
Beach. 


6-600.. 
4-500.. 
6-600.. 
6-600.. 
1-1000. 
6-600.. 
1-1000. 


23.. 


5.50  a.  m . 
6.05  a.  m . 
6.15  a.  m, 
6.25  a.  m . 
6.30  a.  m . 
7.15  a.m. 
7.10a.  m. 


Arrived  San 
Pedro. 


6.18  a.  m. .. 
6.42  a.m... 

6.41  a.m... 
6.52  a.  m . . . . 
7.10  a.  m 

7.42  a.m... 
7.42a.  m... 


127 
174 


204 
11* 
146 

70 


1,106 


Average  47.96  passengers  per  car. 
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Check  of  inbound  travel  for  Feb.  G,  1918,  on  San  Pedro  Main  Line. 


Cars. 


6-000.. 
6-960.. 
3-800.. 
8-800.. 
4-400.. 
4-800.. 
1-800.. 
3-1000. 
5-800.. 
9-800.. 
2-800.. 
3-800.. 
2-P00.. 
3-803.. 
3-800.. 
6-800.. 
1-800.. 


67. 


Left  San 
Pedro. 


3.50  p.  m. 

3.53  p.  m. , 

3.54  p.m. 
3.20  p.  m. 
3.50  p.m., 
4.20  p.m.. 
4.20  p.m.. 
4.40  p.m.. 

4.52  p.m.. 

4.53  p.  m.. 
5.15  p.  m.. 
5.15  p.  m.. 
5.40  p.  m. 
6.14  p.m.. 
6.50  p.m.. 
12.25  a.m. 
12.25  a.m. 


Arrived  Los 
Angjles. 


5.18  p.  m. 

5.19  p.m. 

5.26  p.m. 
4.15  p.m. 

5.27  p.  m. 

5.29  p.m. 
5.32  p.m. 
5.34  p.  m. 
5.50  p.  m. 
5.53  p.  m. 
6. 13  p.m. 
6.12  p.m. 
6.40  p.  m. 
7.15  p.m. 
7.48  p.  m. 

1.30  a.  m. 
1.30  a.  m. 


Passengers. 


1323 
274 
238 
234 

\229 
262 
42 
196 
270 
120 
124 
196 
167 
165 
180 
306 
*22 


3,347 


1  Run  No.  86,  first  of  3.50  p.  m.  trains  out  of  shipyards  delayed  en  route  33  minutes,  from  what  appears  to 
be  ribbon  ftm  btoarn,  erasing  train  to  drag.    This  of  course  delayed  all  of  3.50  service  from  shipyards. 
f  Via  Torrance. 
Average  58.72  passengers  per  car. 

Long  Beach-San  Pedro  line. 


Cars. 


2-550.. 
5-550.. 
5-550.. 
3-550.. 
2-800.. 
2-550.. 
3-450.. 
3-550.. 
3-550.. 
3-1000. 


81. 


Left  San 
Pedro. 


3.55  p.m. 
3.55  p.  m. 
3.50  p.m. 
4.35  p.  m. 
4.50  p.  m. 
4.55  p.  m., 
5.18  p.  m.. 
5.55  p.  m.. 
6.45  p.  m.. 
12.28  a.m. 


Arrived 
Long  Beach. 


4.32 
4.35 
4.30 
5.07 
5.30 
5.31 
5.53 
6.25 
7.25 


P- 
P- 
P- 
P. 
P- 
P. 
P- 
P- 
P- 


m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 


0) 


Passengers. 


94 

212 

813 

156 

£6 

87 

91 

120 

102 


1,241 


*  No  report  account  phones  out. 
Average  40.03  passengers  per  car. 


Check  op  Outbound  Travel  on  San  Pedro  Main  Line  for  Feb.  7, 1918,  Account 

Shipyards. 


Cars. 

I/eft  Los 
Angales. 

Arrived  San 
Pedro. 

Passengers. 

4-1000 

5.20  a.  m . . . . 
5.28  a.  m . . . . 

6.11  a.  m.... 

6.30  a.  m 

6.30  a.  m.... 
6.35  a.m. ... 

6.55  a.  m 

7.40  a.m 

7.32  a.  m 

7.45  a.  m . . . . 
7.55  a.m.... 

217 

5-800 

277 

6-900 

811 

5-800 

5.35  a.  m. ... 
5.40  a.  m.... 
6.30  a.  m.... 
6.30  a.  m. ... 
6.35  a.  m.... 
6.58  a.  m. ... 

223 

4-800 

179 

6-900 

349 

5-800 

296 

3-1000 

172 

4-1000 

176 

41 

|               2,280 

Average,  55.61  passengers  per  car. 
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Long  Beach-San  Pedro  line. 


Can. 

Left  Long 
Beach. 

Arrived  San 
Pedro. 

8-500 

6.50  a.m.... 
6.05  a.  m . . . . 
6.15  a.  m.... 
6.35  a.m.... 
6.30  a.  m . . . . 

7.10  a.m 

7.10  a.  m. ... 

6.19  a.  m.... 
6.33  a.m.... 
6.50  a.m.... 
6.50  a.m.... 
6.54  a.  m . . . . 
7.47  a.m.... 
7.58  a.m.... 

147 

4-500 j 

304 

5-500 

121 

5-600, 

117 

1-lOdD 

65 

8-500. 

187 

1-1000 

70 

33 

1,073 

1 

Average,  48.71  passengers  per  car. 

Check  of  Inbound  Travel  on  San  Pedro  Main  Line  for  Feb.  7,  1918. 


Cars. 


6-900., 
6-000.. 
4-800., 
8-800.. 
4-800.. 
1-800.. 
8-1000. 
4-800.. 
3-800.. 
5-800.. 
3-800.. 
3-800.. 
8-800.. 
3-800.. 
4-800.. 
3-800.. 
6-800.. 
1-800.. 


LertSan 
Pedro. 


61. 


3.55  p.  m.... 

3.56  p.  m.... 
3.50  p.  m.... 
4, no  p.  m.... 

4.20  p.  m 

4.20  p.  m 

4.40  p.  m.... 
4.50  p.  m.... 
4.50  p.  m.... 
4.50  p.  m.... 
6.15  p.  m.... 
6.15  p.  m.... 
5.15  p.  m~..r 
5.35  p.  m.... 
6.10  p.  m.... 
6.48  p.  m.... 
12.27  a.m... 
12.25  a.m... 


Arrived  Los 
Angales. 


4.48  p.m. 
5.05  p.  m. 
4.53  p.  m. 
5.10  p.m. 
6.16  p.  m. 
5.30  p.m. 
5.55  p.  m. 
5.57  p.  m. 
6.01  p.  m. 
6.00  p.  m. 
6.10  p.m. 
6.15  p.  m. 
6.10  p.m., 
6.32  p.  m. 
7.19  p.  m. , 
7.47  p.m., 
1.30  a.  m . 
1.30  a.m. 


864 


367 


108 
51 
215 
379 
144 
276 
157 
108 
157 
131 
116 
138 
380 
*33 


3,508 


Average,  57.42  passengers  per  car. 


»  Via  Torrance. 


Long  Beach-San  Pedro  line. 


6-550.. 
5-550.. 
3-550.. 
3-550.. 
3-1000. 
2-660.. 
3-550.. 
3-550.. 
3-550.. 
3-1000. 


Cars. 


Left  San 
Pedro. 


83. 


3.50  p.  m. 
3.55 p.  m.... 
3.55  p.  m.... 

4.35  p.  m 

4.50 p.  m.... 
4.55  p.  m.... 

5.22  p.  m 

5.55  p.  m.... 
6.40  p.  m.... 
12.10  a.m... 


Arrived 
Long  Beach. 


4.33  p.  m... 
4.39  p.  m... 
4.30  p.  m... 

5.07  p.  m . . . 

5.28  p.  m... 

5.29  p.  m... 
6.02  p.m... 

6.30  p.  m... 
7.20 p.  m... 

1.08  a.  m. .. 


Passengers. 


829 
387 

75 
154 

83 

86 
119 
187 

94 
159 


1,473 


Average,  44.64  passengers  per  car. 

Trains  leaving  shipyard  3.50  p.  m.  had  slight  delay  between  San  Pedro  and  Dominguex  Junction  account 
of  weak  power.  Were  delayed  between  Dominguez  Junction  and  Watts  by  Coast  Line  freight,  but  not 
very  much. 

Toe  4.45  p.  m.  trains  received  10  to  16  minutes  delay  between  Dominguez  Junction  and  Watts  by  steamer 
merchandise  freight  motor  1602. 
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Oreck  of  Outbound  Travel  for  Feb.  8, 1918,  on  San  Pedro  Main  Line  Account 

Shipyards. 


Cars. 

Left  Los 
Angeles. 

Arrived  San 
Pedro. 

Passengers. 

8-1000 

5.20  a.  m 

5.25  a.  m 

6.06  a.  m . . . . 

6.25  a.  m 

6.23  a.  m 

6.45  a.  m . . . . 
6.55  a.  m . . . . 

7.20  a.  m 

7.20  a.  m . . . . 
7.30 a.  m.... 
7.45  a.  m . . . . 

138 

5-800 

278 

6-400 

365 

5-800 

5.35  a.  m . . . . 

5.40  a.  m 

6.30  a.  m . . . . 
6.30  a.  m . . . . 
*.35 a.  m. ... 
6.51  a.  m . . . . 

857 

4-800 

108 

6-fflO 

337 

5-800 

240 

3-*C0 

200 

8-1000 

202 

40 

2,310 

Average,  57.73  passengers  per  car. 


Long  Beach-San  Pedro  Line. 


Cars. 

Left  Long 
Beach. 

Arrived  San 
Pedro. 

Passengers. 

8-500 

5.50  a.  m . . . . 
6.05  a.  m . . . . 

6.15  a.  m 

6.25a.  m.... 
6.30a.  m.... 
7.10s.  m. ... 
7.10  a.  m  — 

6.15  a.  m. ... 
6.30  a.m.... 

6.42  a.  m 

6.57  a.  m . . . . 

7.00  a.  m 

7.33  a.  m 

7.40  a.m.... 

131 

4-500 

171 

6-500 

258 

5-500 

227 

1-1000 

84 

8-500 

129 

1-1000 

66 

23 

1,066 

Average,  46.35  passengers  per  car. 
Check  of  Inbound  Travel  for  Feb.  8, 1918,  on  San  Pedro  Main  Line. 


Cars. 


Left  San 
Pedro. 


6-000.. 

6-000.. 

3-800.. 

4-800. 

4-800.. 

1-lOOu. 

3-1000. 

4-800.. 

5-800.. 

2-800. 

2-800.. 

3-800. 

2-800.. 

4-800.. 

2-800.. 

6-800.. 

1-800.. 


68. 


3.50  p.  m 

3.54  p.  m 

3.56  p.  m..., 
3.50 p.  m..., 
4.20  p.  m..., 
4.20  p.  m..., 
4.40 p.  m... 
4.50 p.  m... 
4.62  p.  m.... 

4.50  p.  m 

5.15  p.  m.... 
5.15  p.  m.... 
5.35  p.  m..., 

6.20  p.  m 

6.40  p.  m 

12.25  a.  m . . . 
12.25  a.m... 


Arrived  Los 
Angeles. 


4.50  p. 
4.53  p. 
5.04  p. 
5.03  p. 
5.14  p. 
5.20  p. 
5.39  p. 
6.47  p. 
5.49  p , 
5.55  p. 
6.12  p. 
6.10  p. 
6.32  p. 
7.24  p. 
7.36  p. 
1.20  a. 
1.20  a. 


m.., 
m... 
m... 
m... 
m. ., 
m... 
m... 
m... 
.m... 
m... 
m... 
m... 
m... 
m... 
m... 
m... 
m. ., 


Passengers. 


872 
302 
234 
246 
179 
33 
235 
176 
278 
179 
101 
126 
102 
208 
111 
287 
>32 


8,201 


Average,  66.18  passengers  per  car. 


» Via  Torrance. 
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Long  Beach-San  Pedro  Line. 


Cars. 


6-650. 
5-550. 


Left  San 
Pedro. 


3.50  p.  m.. 
3.55  p.  m.. 


3-650 : 3.65  p.  m. 

3-650 1  4.35  p.  m. 

2-fOO 4.55p.m.. 

2-650 4.65  p.m., 

.18 


3-650. 
3-650.. 
3-550. 
3-1000. 


S3. 


„_.  p.  m.. 
5.65  p.  m., 
6.35  p.  m. . 
12.2S  a.  m . 


Arrived 
Long  Beach. 


1,481 


i  This  train  delayed  10  minutes  on  account  of  train  breaking  in  two  at  Third  and  Riverside  (Just  un- 
coupled). 

Average,  44.8  passengers  per  car. 

(Thereupon,  at  2.05  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Thursday,  March  14,  1918). 


UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD  EMERGENCY  FLEET 

CORPORATION. 


THTJBSDAY,  MABOH  14,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.y 
in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcnor  (chairman),  Ransdell,  Vardaman,  Reed, 
Nelson,  Jone3,  Harding,  Calder,  and  Johnson. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  and  we  will 
hoar  Mr.  Kennedy. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DUDLEY  SEED  KENNEDY,  MANAGES  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  DEPARTMENT,  AMERICAN  INTER- 
NATIONAL  SHIPBUILDING   CORPORATION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kennedy,  pleaso  state  your  name  and  place  of 
residence. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  My  name  is  Dudley  Reed  Kennedy.  I  was  born 
and  have  lived  all  mv  life  at  Youngstown,  Ohio.     I  am  33  years  of  age. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  occupation  and  business  f 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  am  manager  of  the  industrial  relations  department 
of  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  I  am  an 
industrial  engineer. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  In  that  work  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  About  eight  or  nine  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  with  this  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Since  the  last  of  October,  1917. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  used  there  an  expression  that  is  new  to 
me,  " industrial  engineer."     W^a^  does  that  imply? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  that  is  a  new  profession,  Senator.  An  in- 
dustrial engineer,  as  I  define  it,  is  a  man  who  has  made  a  practical 
study  of  labor  problems,  all  of  the  problems  of  labor,  and  wno  inter- 
prets to  capital  or  the  employer,  in  terms  that  they  understand, 
the  aims,  ambitions,  desires,  and  hopes  of  labor. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  call  that  engineering  work? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  industrial  engineering,  as  I  define  it;  yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us,  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
character  of  the  work  you  were  engaged  in  before  you  toolc  em- 
ployment with  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion? 

WJ140— 18— vol  2 CO  *»»&> 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  little  history  of  my 
experience,  Senator.  I  was  born,  as  I  nave  said,  at  Youngstown. 
Ohio,  attended  the  public  schools  and  the  high  schools  there,  ana 
graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
During  the  time  I  was  in  high  school  and  in  college  I  helped  to  work 
my  way  through  college  by  working  in  the  steel  plants  and  rolling 
mills  at  Youngstown-,  whicn  is  a  large  steel  center.  The  first  work 
I  ever  did  was  at  common  labor  in  the  old  American  Bridge  Co. 

Slant  there,  at  $1.35  a  day  of  12  hours.  It  is  rather  an  odd  coinci- 
ence  that  SI. 35  for  12  hours  was  the  wage  then,  whereas  now  we 
are  paying  for  one  trade  in  the  shipbuilding  program  $1.35  per  hour. 
During  all  of  the  summers  of  the  years  that  1  was  in  high  school 
and  college  I  worked  in  these  mills  at  different  things — common  labor 
and  other  work.  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ohio  and  practiced 
law  there.  I  was  in  general  practice  for  three  or  four  years,  but  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  social  science,  political  economy,  and 
the  allied  sciences,  and  my  working  in  the  mills  had  given  me  some 
insight  into  labor.  That  was,  if  you  remember,  at  tne  stage  when 
large  numbers  of  men  were  being  taken  on  and  large  expansions  were 
taking  place  in  business  all  over  the  country,  and  the  labor  problem 
was  becoming  recognized  as  a  problem  at  that  time.  I  had  been 
studying  it,  lhad  studied  political  economy  in  college — had  special- 
ized a  little  on  that — and  had  decided  that  when  the  proper  opportu- 
nity afforded  itself  I  should  like  to  get  into  this  question  as  a  life 
work. 

In  1911  the  first  workmen's  compensation  law  was  passed  in  Ohio, 
one  of  the  first  in  the  United  States.  I  was  on  the  commission  that 
helped  to  draft  that  law.  I  might  say,  briefly,  not  to  take  up  too 
much  time,  that  Ohio,  as  you  all  know,  has  been  one  of  the  most 

Progressive  States  in  the  Union  in  the  passing  of  legislation  for  the 
enefit  of  the  worker.  I  have  served  on  every  State  commission  that 
has  been  appointed  in  Ohio  since  that  time,  covering,  first,  the  work- 
men's compensation  law;  the  commission  appointed  the  next  year 
to  recommend  changes  in  the  law;  the  commission  a  year  or  so  after 
that  to  fix  safety  standards  for  the  workers  in  the  State,  which  com- 
mission is  still  in  being;  the  commission  appointed  last  year  to  study 
social  insurance,  somewhat  like  the  California  commission  on  the 
question  of  health  insurance,  sickness  prevention,  and  old-age  insur- 
ance. That  I  am  still  a  member  of.  All  of  this,  of  course,  was 
without  any  salary. 

I  was  elected  last  year  secretary  of  the  iron  and  steel  section  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
is  now  using  as  a  basis  for  computation  of  its  accident  statistics  a 
formula  that  I  got  up  in  1913.  So  I  have  done  nothing  else  but  that 
sort  of  work. 

I  was  with  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  at  Youngstown, 
which  is  the  third  or  fourth  largest  independent  steel  plant  in  the 
United  States,  as  manager  of  industrial  relations,  and  I  was  with 
them  all  of  this  time  except  1 8  months,  when  I  held  the  same  position 
with  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  at  Akron,  Ohio,  the  largest  rubber  fac- 
tory in  the  world,  employing  nearly  20,000  men.  All  that  time  I  have 
had  charge  of  the  departments  which  had  to  do  with  industrial  rela- 
tions work,  including  employment,  housing,  transportation  of  the 
workers,  the  matter  of  their  wages,  coti&\Uot\s>,  Vksvuc^  wad  feeding 
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where  we  house  men  on  the  property,  and  all  of  the  relations  as 
between  the  employer  and  the  employee,  representing  the  employees' 
side  of  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  charge  of  that  work  in  connection 
with  this  shipbuilding  plant  at  Hog  Island  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  employed  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  am. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  your  salary? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  $12,000  a  year. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  an  industrial  engineer,  engaged  in  the  work 
you  have  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  last  large  particular  work  I  had  at  Youngstown  wa3  the  draw- 
ing of  the  housing  program,  a  purely  private  proposition  for  the  hous- 
ing of  their  employees,  involving  about  $5,000,000,  to  complete  throe 
separate  town  sites,  and  the  building  of  homes  to  rent  ana  to  sell  at 
cost  to  employees.  With  that  I  had  all  these  other  matters  that  I 
speak  of — employment,  safety,  welfare,  housing,  and  all  these  other 
things. 

In  October  I  was  approached  by  a  representative  of  the  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  who  explained  to  me  some- 
what in  detail  the  problems  that  presented  themselves  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  proposition  at  Hog  Island.  From  a  purely  scientific 
standpoint,  from  a  professional  standpoint,  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested, because  it  presented  the  largest  problem  in  that  line  that  had 
ever  been  presented  to  any  man,  and  it  was  a  wonderful  opportunity 
professionally;  I  thought,  for  a  voung  man ;  and  although  it  involved 
a  distinct  sacrifice  on  my  part  financially,  I  felt  that  the  opportunity 
and  the  experience  to  be  gained  was  commensurate  with  the  moving 
of  my  home,  and  one  thing  and  another,  and  so  I  came  to  Philadelphia. 

In  studying  these  things  over  a  number  of  years  I  had  not  only  read 
all  there  was  to  be  read  about  what  had  been  done,  but  in  my  work 
on  these  commissions  in  Ohio  it  had  been  necessary  to  study  all  that 
had  been  done  in  the  matter  in  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France, 
'England,  and  all  of  the  European  countries  that  had  advanced  legis- 
lation for  the  benefit  of  the  worker.  In  addition  to  that  I  have  per- 
sonally visited  practically  every  large  manufacturing  plant  doing  any 
industrial  relations  work  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  as  far  north 
as  Boston,  at  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  and  as  far  south  as 
Alabama.  When  I  came  down  here  it  was  with  the  express  under- 
standing that  I  was  to1  carry  out  for  the  Government,  through  its 
agent,  all  of  the  practical  things  that  had  been  done  by  the  best 
plants  in  the  United  States 

Senator  Nelsox.  Who  first  employed  you  to  come  down  here  'i 

Mr.  Kexxedy.  The  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, as  agent  for  the  Government.  That  is  the  way  they  explained 
it  to  me  and  as  I  have  understood  it  ever  since,  that  they  are  simply 
an  arm  of  the  Government.  I  came  down  here  to  take  up  this  work 
with  that  understanding  in  view,  that  they  wanted  to  make  conditions 
there  just  as  good  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them  for  the  worker. 
I  knew  when  I  came— and  I  should  have  found  out  q£\V&Wj  Si  Y\\»& 
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not  known — that  there  was  a  very  large  problem  confronting  us  in 
this  program,  for  several  reasons.  The  first  reason  was  that  here  was 
a  shipbuilding  yard  which  would  employ  more  men  than  there  had 
been  in  the  whole  shipbuilding  industry  in  the  United  States  before 
tho  war 

Senator  Nelson.  That  would  not  mean  anything,  because  we  had 
little  or  no  shipbuilding  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  By  comparison  it  meant  a  good  deal,  because  if 
you  have  to  stretch  25,000  men,  the  number  we  had  before  the  war, 
into  the  300,000  required  by  the  tonnage  program  of  the  Shipping 
Board  it  becomes  auite  a  stretch.  You  could  not  double  the  men; 
you  had  to  create  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  have  you  had  employed  from  first  to 
last  in  this  shipyard  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  At  Hog  Island  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  mean  the  net  number  of  men  on  the  work! 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  it  has  climbed  very  fast;  I  would  not  like  to 
give  you  the  average  [exhibiting  a  blue  print  chart].  If  you  are 
interested  I  would  like  to  have  you  have  one  of  these  before  you, 
gentlemen,  so  you  can  see  how  many  men  we  have  had  at  certain 
times. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  not  tell  us  what  the  average  is  t 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  has  been  such  a  rapid  climb,  Senator,  from 
nothing  to  27,000,  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  strike  an  average. 
For  the  last  several  weeks  we  have  averaged  about  22,000  men  on 
the  job,  about  27,000  or  28,000  men  on  the  pay  roll. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  were  there  when  you  came  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  About  2,000.  We  have  hired  in  all  about  87,000 
men  since  we  started  on  the  job. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  proceeding,  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  a  sort  of 
chronological  order? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  should  prefer  to  do  that,  Senator,  if  I  may.  I 
want  to  be  just  as  brief  as  I  can  in  giving  you  the  facts  in  the  case. 

This  problem  involved,  as  I  have  said,  the  hiring  of  a  tremendously 
large  number  of  men — two  problems  in  fact:  The  hiring  of  25,000 
men  to  build  the  yard,  and  the  hiring  of  30,000  men  of  a  different 
typo  to  build  the  ships.  We  could  not  rob  the  Government  in  any 
of  its  activities;  we  could  not  rob  any  other  shipyard,  because  that 
would  be  defeating  our  country's  purpose,  and  therefore  we  had  to 
hire  men  not  employed  in  Government  work  or  in  shipbuilding  work. 
As  you  gentlemen  know,  there  are  very  few  plants  in  the  united 
States  that  over  a  period  of  50  years  have  expanded  to  a  point 
where  they  employ  that  many  men  in  one  plant.  We  had  to  get 
those  men  together  in  three  months.  To  do  that  we  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  create  what  was  called  a  publicity  department,  which  is, 
I  believe,  a  misnomer.  It  was  really  an  advertising  or  propaganda 
department  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  labor. 

I  had  my  own  ideas  as  to  how  this  should  be  done.  I  felt  we  would 
have  no  conscription  of  labor  in  this  country  and  that  what  must  be 
done  was  to  put  the  country's  necessity  before  the  working  men  of 
the  country  in  such  fashion  that  they  would  understand  it,  and  that 
then  they  would  do  the  rest,  that  VYvey  ^o\M  uraHrer  the  appeal. 
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And  I  think  that  decision  was  wise  and  has  proved  itself  justified, 
because  we  put  out  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
in  localities  which  were  not  affected  by  war  work,  where  there  was  no 
shipbuilding  or  munition  manufacture  or  any  other  governmental 
work,  advertising,  not  of  the  ordinary  classified  advertising  type, 
but  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  those  men  to  come  and  help  tneir 
country  where  they  were  needed.  As  a  result  of  that  we  have 
acquired  the  number  of  men  we  have  had  to  date,  and  in  addition 
to  that  we  have  for  future  use  15,000  bona  fide  applications  of 
skilled  mechanics  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  united  States, 
who  will  come  upon  call  to  enter  our  training  school  there  to 
learn  the  difference  between  their  present  trades  and  the  trades  in 
the  shipbuilding  industry.  That  is  the  work  that  has  been  done  by 
that  publicity  department,  the  advertising  end  of  the  employment 
department. 

As  I  have  said,  in  getting  these  men  it  was  not  just  a  question  of 
getting  them  to  our  gates,  it  was  a  question  of  getting  them  into 
the  yard,  hiring  them,  the  tremendous  detail  of  handling  that  many 
men  and  keeping  them  listed,  noted,  knowing  where  they  were,  get- 
ting them  to  the  right  part  of  the  job,  to  the  place  where  they  were 
needed,  along  with  the  problem  of  getting  the  right  kind  of  man  on 
the  right  kind  of  work. 

Senator  Harding.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  having  enrolled 
some  80,000  men.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  why  you  nave  had 
that  enormous  enrollment  for  the  employment  of  22,000? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  what  we  call  "  labor  turnover/ '  an  ex» 
pression  that  is  coming  into  more  popular  use  in  the  last  year  or 
two,' being  more  commonly  understood.  You  have  a  labor  turnover 
in  every  plant.  For  instance,  if  you  employ  in  your  establishment 
100  men,  you  do  not  have  those  same  100  men  to-day  and  a  year 
from  now.  For  one  reason  or  another  you  lose  two  or  three  men 
to-day,  another  man  to-morrow — a  man  dies,  a  man  is  taken  sick 
and  is  replaced,  and  so  on.  If  you  have  100  men,  and  exactly  100 
men  a  year  from  now,  and  in  the  meantime  have  lost  100  men  and 
hired  100  new  men,  you  have  a  labor  turnover  of  100  per  cent. 

Senator  Harding.  I  quite  understand  that,  but  you  are  speaking 
of  a  period  covering  only  four  months,  and  yet  your  turnover  is  four 
to  one. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Three  to  one,  because  we  have  22,000  net.  The 
turnover  in  industry  runs  anywhere  from  150  to  600  per  cent  per 
year.  The  most  patent  illustration  of  that,  I  think,  would  be  the 
plant  of  Henry  Ford,  at  Detroit,  who  has  done  so  much 

Senator  Nelson.  lioes  not  that  come  about  largely  from  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  hire  them  for  a  fixed  time,  but  from  day  to  day  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Oh,  we  keep  them  as  long  as  they  will  stay. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  you  do  not  hire  them  for  a  definite  term 
as  we  hire  men  on  the  farm,  for  instance,  where  we  hire  them  for 
three  months  or  six  months. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  do  not  do  that;  no  industrial  plant  is  run  that 
way,  Senator. 

To  answer  your  question,  Senator  Harding,  Mr.  Ford's  turnover 
was  400  per  cent  per  year  at  one  time,  with  an  organized,  regulated 

Slant,  but  here  this  past  winter  in  our  yard,  with  the  conditions  ^k* 
ave  had  there,  we  have  had  a  turnover  oi  300  pex  cc&Vk    "Taa  <s\&3 
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thing  that  surprises  me  is  that  it  has  not  been  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  that. 

Senator  Harding.  Has  Ford's  turnover  been  so  great  recently? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No;  the  thing  that  reallv  keeps  his  turnover  low 
.  is  the  raising  of  wages  to  $5  a  day.  When  he  did  that  he  reduced  hia 
turnover  50  per  cent,  but  I  am  told  by  men  who  have  studied  his 
statistics  that  the  turnover  in  the  last  year  has  doubled  again,  not- 
withstanding he  has  been  increasing  there,  putting  in  these  new  ideas 
and  betterments  all  the  time.  That  is  a  condition  that  is  prevalent 
all  over  the  country  to-day — the  largo  turnover  and  the  restlessness 
of  labor. 

Senator  Jones.  When  you  say  he  had  a  turnover  of  400  per  cent, 
you  mean  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Whilo  your  per  cent  was  for  three  or  four  months  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  since  the  1st  of  October — a  little  over  five 
months.  I  think  our  turnover,  from  present  indications,  will  be 
cut  in  two  this  summer.  We  had  a  condition  there  this  last  winter 
that  would  absolutely  beggar  description — the  hardships,  the  rigor 
of  the  weather  and  the  difficulties  of  one  kind  and  another  that  I 
would  like  to  speak  of  a  little  lator,  that  made  it  impossible  for  many 
willing  men  to  stand  the  weather.  Those  men  went  much  faster 
than  they  would  in  an  industrial  plant  where  they  are  indoors,  or  in 
and  out  of  doors.  Here  were  men  working  outside  10  hours  at  a 
stretch,  and  the  result  was  that  a  great  many  anxious  and  willing 
workmen  could  not  stand  it,  and  we  simply  had  to  replace  them  to 
keep  this  work  going,  because  we  could  not  delay  the  work.  Speed 
was  the  essence  of  tins  contract,  as  I  have  always  understood  it. 

We  have  talked  in  large  figures  until  we  fail  really  to  understand 
them  ourselves  sometimes,  I  think.  Some  while  back  when  we  had 
30,000  men  in  our  minds  as  our  maximum  employment  I  compared 
that  number  with  the  1910  census  to  better  get  some  idea  myself  of 
what  our  problems  were,  and  I  found  that  was  more  people  than  there 
were  in  Meridian,  Miss.:  a  third  more  than  there  were  in  Jackson, 
Miss.;  half  as  many  as  in  Duluth;  three  times  as  many  as  in  Still- 
water: seven  times  as  many  as  in  Alexandria:  almost  as  many  as  in 
Tampa:  half  as  many  as  in  Jacksonville;  more  than  in  Lima  or 
Zanesville,  and  a  third  more  than  in  Marion. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  bearing  has  that  on  your  activities  in  this 
plant?  What  we  want — I  am  speaking  for  myself — is  not  a  so- 
cialistic lecture;  what  we  want  is  information  as  to  what  you  have 
done  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Senator,  I  think  you  get  the  wrong  impression. 
I  want  to  show  that  this  community  has  the  same  problems  of  utili- 
ties and  the  welfare  of  its  citizens  as  those  towns  of  its  size — the 
same  amount  of  water,  the  same  amount  of  sewage  disposal,  drinking 
water,  food,  and  all  the  other  requirements. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  referred  to  my  town  of  Alexandria.  Out 
there  the  mechanics  work  10  hours  a  day,  and  on  the  farm  they  work 
16  and  18  hours  a  day 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir;  I  certainly  intended  no  reflection. 

Senator  Nelson  (continuing).  So  there  is  no  use  of  bringing  Aiex- 
andrin  in  as  a  comparison. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  I  meant  no  reftecUoxv, 
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Senator  Nelson.  No;  but  I  say  there  is  no  need  of  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  In  addition  to  hiring  these  men,  it  was  necessary 
to  arrange  for  housing  them,  because  there  had  been  a  great  number 
of  men  brought  into  Philadelphia  for  all  sorts  of  Government  work, 
other  shipbuilding  work  along  the  Delaware  River,  where  there  were 
14  shipyards  engaged  in  Government  shipbuilding.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  was  taken  up  with  the  Shipping  Board  way  back  last 
summer  was  the  necessity  of  housing  for  men  engaged  in  Government 
work 

Senator  Ransdell  (interposing).  Before  passing  from  that,  will 
you  kindly  tell  us,  if  you  know,  about  how  many  men  in  the  aggregate 
are  employed  in  those  14  shipyards? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Well,  it  does  not  matter. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  would  say,  as  my  best  judgment,  about  150,000 
in  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now  you  are  getting  to  something  practical. 
While  you  are  on  that  subject  tell  us  what  you  have  done  in  the  matter 
of  housing. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  conferred  continuously  with  the  Shipping 
Board 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  yourselves.  What  did  you  do  with 
reference  to  the  matter  of  housing  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  think,  Mr.  Kennedy,  what  the  Senator  refers 
to  is  the  fact,  as  I  understood  it,  that  you  undertook  your  employ- 
ment in  October.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  latter  part  of  October. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  you  were  beginning. to  testify  about  the 
activities  of  the  American  International  back  in  the  summer,  some 
months  before  you  went  there. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  meant  that  in  this  way.  Here  was  a  problem, 
away  back 

Senator  Johnson.  What  Senator  Nelson  is  suggesting  is  that  if 
your  activities  with  the  American  International  commenced  in  the 
middle  of  October  it  would  be  rather  difficult  for  you  to  tell  about 
their  activities  four  or  five  months  before  that  time.  I  say  this  by 
way  of  suggestion,  that  you  may  be  under  no  misapprehension 
regarding  it.  He  was  suggesting  to  you  that  you  tell  aDOut  your 
personal  activities  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  there  was  a  matter  of  record  preceding  my 
coming  there,  Senator  Johnson,  which  led  up  to  what  I  did,  ii  you 
want  me  to  state  just  what  I  did  when  I  came  there. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  is  immaterial  to  ipe. 

Senator  Ransdell.  May  I  ask  at  just  what  time  the  Americen 
International  contract  was  signed?  You  spoke  about  a  period  of 
four  or  five  months. 

Senator  Johnson.   It  was  signed  September  13,  1917. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  it  was  in 
negotiation  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  it  was  practically  two  months, 
but  we  will  call  it  six  weeks  and  be  well  within  the  limit — in  the 
period  prior  to  the  resignation  of  Gen.  Goethals  and  Mr.  Denman. 
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Those  resignations  occurred  July  24,  1917.  Now,  you  were  em- 
ployed, Mr.  Kennedy,  about  the  middle  of  October,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  latter  part  of  October. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  latter  part;  and  I  was  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  as  suggested  by  Senator  Nelson,  it  might  be 
2uite  impossible  for  you  to  tell  what  the  activities  of  the  American 
[iternational  Corporation  were  three  or  four  months  before  that 
time  in  reference  to  housing. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  quite  true ;  but  I  was  wondering 
whether  they  had  any  activities  before  their  contract  was  signed. 
It  would  certainly  not  be  more  than  a  month  and  a  half  after  the 
contract  was  signed  that  he  went  there;  if  he  went  there  in  the  latter 
part  of  October,  and  the  contract  was  signed  September  13  that  would 
only  be  about  six  weeks  after  it  was  signed  when  he  went  there.  I 
want  the  record  clear  on  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  I  think  it  has  been  testified  before  this 
committee  by  these  gentlemen  representing  the  American  Inter- 
national that,  at  the  time  of  those  negotiations,  they  began  to 
investigate  the  conditions  there,  with  the  end  in  view  of  ultimately 
preparing  for  their  contract;  that  is  my  recollection  of  what  they 
testified,  substantially. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  And  that  is  what  I  am  endeavoring  to  bring  out. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  I  interrupted  the  witness,  because  he  got 
on  the  question  of  housing;  he  said  that  he  was  an  industrial  engineer; 
and  I  wanted  to  know  what  he  had  done  in  this  matter  of  housing. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  what  I  was  calling  his  attention  to, 
because  he  had  commencod  to  discuss  the  subject.  # 

Senator  Nelson.  I  did  not  want  to  get  nim  into  an  academic 
discussion.  Tell  us,  Mr.  Kennedy,  what  you  have  done,  in  your 
company,  about  this  matter;  that  is  what  we  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  On  the  2d  day  of  November,  1917,  in  order  to 
make  a  matter  of  record  of  what  had  preceded,  we  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Shipping  Board  asking  them  for  an  appropriation  of  10  or  12 
million  dollars,  for  emergency  or  war  housing. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  date  was  that? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  November  2,  1917;  I  have  a  copy  of  that  letter 
here,  if  you  care  to  see  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  get  any  response  to  that  letter? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  that  ?  Can  you  give  us  the  substance 
of  it? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  want  to  be  entirely  honest  about  it,  Senator,  and 
we  have  had  so  many  conferences  about  it  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
answer  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  exact;  just  give  us  the 
substance. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  assured  us  that  they  realized  the  need  for 
housing,  and  would  help  us  to  get  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  job 
as  fast  as  it  could  be  done,  but  that  they  had  to  have  a  special  appro- 
priation for  that  purpose,  and  that  that  was  then  in  process  of  being 
obtained. 

Senator  Nelson.  A  special  appropriation  by  the  Shipping  Board, 
do  jou  mean  ? 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  the  money  was  not  in  their  hands,  and  had 
ta  be  obtained  through  an  appropriation  from  Congress. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  the  letter  of  November  2,  which  you 
have  just  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  it  here. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  suggest  that  you  put  that  in  the  record. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes ;  I  was  going  to  suggest  that,  but  I  did  not 
want  to  interrupt  you. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  reply  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  Mr.  Kennedy  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  have  not;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  can  you  furnish  that  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  can  furnish  their  letters  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  the 
correspondence  between  your  company  and  the  Shipping  Board, 
or  the  Emergoncy  Fleet  Corporation,  about  the  matter  of  housing. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  been,  I  would  say, 
holding  semiweekly  conferences  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Shipping  Board  or  their  housing  committee  at  Philadelphia  on  this 
question.    This  has  been  a  constant  process  ever  since  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  correspondence  very  voluminous,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, or  were  there  just  a  few  letters  exchanged  between  you  and  tho 
Shipping  Board  or  the  Fleet  Corporation  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  There  were  several,  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
having  them  inserted  in  the  record. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes ;  I  wish  you  would  furnish  those  so  that  they 
can  bo  put  in  the  record. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yes,  it  soems  to  me  that  they  should  go  in. 

(The  letters  referred  to  were  subsequently  furnished  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Executive. 

Government  Job  No.  November  2, 1917. 

P.  L.  Reed,  Esq., 

Resident  Engineer,  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Housing  employees. 

Dear  Sir:  We  give  you  herewith  the  results  of  our  analysis  of  the  labor,  housing, 
and  transportation  questions  as  developed  by  a  careful  survey,  in  Philadelphia  ana 
suburbs,  covering  the  post  six  weeks. 

A  total  of  30,000  men  will  be  required  at  Hog  Island  plant  divided  about  as  follows: 
Fifteen  thousand  can  be  housed  in  Philadelphia  and  such  suburbs  as  are  properly 
located  with  reference  to  Hog  Island.  Three  thousand  is  the  maximum  number 
that  we  think  will  be  willing  to  live  in  barracks  provided  at  Hog  Island,  these  being 
limited  to  men  used  on  the  rough  work  of  shipyard  construction.  Twelve  thousand 
for  whom  housing  must  be  provided  away  from  the  plant  and  in  a  location  inde- 
pendent of  existing  transportation  lines. 

We  have  found,  by  careful  investigation,  that  all  development  tracts  of  suitable 
size  on  the  Philadelphia  side  of  the  river,  within  two  and  one-half  to  three  miles  of 
Hog  Island,  are  either  slightly  above  water  level  or  partially  submerged  at  times,  and 
consequently  unfit  for  residential  purposes. 

These  considerations  indicate  the  desirability  of  making  the  principal  housing 
development  on  more  suitable  land  which  is  available  on  the  New  Jersey  side  within 
easy  ferry  distance  of  the  plant.  Ferry  boat  facilities  can  be  developed  which  will 
reduce  the  traveling  time  of  the  workmen  to  very  satisfactory  limits. 

A  further  consideration  is  the  fact  that  developments  made  inside  the  Philadelphia 
city  limits  will  have  to  be  of  brick  or  other  fire  resisting  material,  involving  much 
heavier  investment  and  a  greater  time  for  construction  than  will  be  the  case  outside 
the  city  limits. 
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Our  experience  and  our  study  of  the  practical  conditions  to  be  met  lead  us  to  sug- 
gest two  types  of  houses  to  be  built  in  varying  numbers:  (1)  Semipermanent,  frame, 
one  story  cottage  type  in  one,  two,  and  four  family  units;  to  be  without  cellar,  equipped 
for  stove  heat,  complete  bath  and  kitchen  plumbing,  wall-board  partitions,  and  of 
generally  light  construction.  (2)  A  similar  type  house  in  one,  two,  and  four  family 
units  but  provided  with  a  partial  cellar  and  furnace  heat,  some  of  these  to  be  of  two 
story  construction. 

A  satisfactory  arrangement  has  been  planned  in  a  comprehensive  manner  which 
includes  administration  building,  recreation  buildings  and  play  grounds,  fire  and 
police  protection,  school,  community  stores,  public  utilities  such  as  electric  light, 
water,  sewer,  gas,  etc. 

We  are  entirely  familiar  with  the  various  methods  of  constructing  houses  of  the 
tvpes  required.  Our  plans  will  permit  the  adoption,  to  any  desired  degree,  of  the 
<rready-cut"  principle  or  the  pirtiallv  mill  constructed  house,  so  that  we  can  take 
advantage  of  any  mill  facilities  which  may  be  found  available  to  supplement  field 
fabrication  methods. 

The  necessary  control  of  such  a  program  can  only  be  realized  by  our  having  Govern- 
ment funds  available  for  this  work.  We  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000,000  to  $12,000;000  be  made  available  for  the  immediate  execution  of  thifl 
very  necessary  provision  for  the  completion  of  the  shipbuilding  program  at  Hog 
Island. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

» 
General  Manager. 


American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 

November  29,1917. 
J.  Rodger  Flannery,  Esq. 

Subject:  Housing  of  employees. 

Dear  Sir:  We  submit  herewith  the  results  of  our  analysis  of  the  transportation, 
labor,  and  housing  questions,  as  developed  after  a  carefully  survey  in  Philadelphia 
and  other  territory  outside  the  city  limits,  within  a  short  radius  of  our  property.  In 
arriving  at  these  recommendations  we  made  a  very  comprehensive  study  of  all  the 
transportation  facilities,  their  present  condition,  expansion  possibilities,  etc. 

We  also  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  absorption  limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  rooming  of  our  men.  The  city  was  considered  quite  impossible  of  absorb- 
ing any  particular  number  of  new  people  (see  copy  of  letters  from  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Association),  although  our  survey  shows  that  we  will  have  a  rooming  capacity 
in  territory  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  our  transportation  lines  to  accommodate 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  men.  We  are  obtaining  this  information  through  a 
house-to-house  canvass,  as  we  found  that  the  information  coming  to  us  through  our 
advertising  and  publicity  work,  as  well  as  through  any  real  estate  men,  was  entirely 
unsatisfactory.  We  have  a  system  of  recording  and  using  these  rooms  listed,  just  as 
rapidly  as  they  are  obtained.  We  realize  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  continue 
this  service  for  some  time,  and  have  so  organized.  1 1  is  our  opinion  that  the  available 
rooming  accommodations  will  not  increase,  as  most  of  the  other  large  allied  industries 
in  this  locality  are  also  bringing  in  outside  labor  and  increasing  their  force. 

We  expect  a  total  of  30,000  men  will  be  required  at  the  Hog  Island  plant,  divided 
about  as  follows:  fifteen  thousand  to  be  housed  in  Philadelphia  and  suburbs  in  the 
South  Philadelphia  territory,  which  are  reached  by  present  transportation  lines — 
steam,  electric,  and  boat  service.  Five  thousand,  the  maximum  number  that  we 
think  it  would  be  available* to  house  in  barracks  provided  at  Hog  Island;  these  being 
limited  to  men  used  on  the  rough  work  of  shipyard  construction.  Ten  thousand  for 
whom  housing  must  be  provided  away  from  the  plant  and  in  a  location  independent 
of  existing  transportation  lines. 

An  analysis  of  the  transportation  facilities  available  indicate  a  limit  of  service  to 
the  island  about  as  follows: 


Transportation  facilities. 


Trolley  service 

Steam  riilroads 

Stejun boat  service  from  I'hikideiphi-i. 


Total A     W,5QQ 


Present 
time. 


4,500 
3,000 
3,000 


\ 


Apr.  1, 
1018. 


8,000 
8,000 
5,000 


\ 


21,000 
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These  three  methods  of  transportation  now  require  from  one  to  one  and  a  quarter 
hours  each  way  and  an  inordinately  high  labor  turnover  will  be  inevitable.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  spread  the  starting  and  quitting  times  over  a  period  of  an  hour  or  more, 
in  order  to  handle  the  transportation  of  our  men  by  rail  ana  trolley  to  the  shipyard. 
All  of  the  men,  from  both  trolley  and  steam  lines,  must  be  carried  over  our  shuttle 
service  line  into  the  yard. 

It  is  vitally  necessary  that  immediate  arrangements  be  made  for  the  housing  of  from 
10,000  to  12,000  men,  in  a  location  independent  of  existing  transportation  lines  pre- 
viously mentioned,  and  it  is  these  conditions  that  indicate  the  desirability  of  making 
a  proper  housing  development  on  some  suitable  land  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the 
river,  within  easy  ferry  distance.  It  is  our  opinion  that  land  of  sufficient  acreage 
can  be  obtained  within  1J  miles  of  ferry  landings  on  the  New  Jersey  side.  The  ferry 
distance  would  be  about  1  mile,  and  directly  opposite  our  wharf.  The  actual  time 
of  tne  ferry  trip  would  be  about  6  to  8  minutes.  This  service  (ran  be  contracted  for 
with  the  ferry  companies  at  5  cents  a  trip.  The  fare  on  the  steam  and  boat  lines, 
from  Hog  Island  to  Philadelphia,  is  now  figured  at  about  10  cents  each  way. 

We  find  from  careful  investigation,  that  all  development  tracts  of  suitable  size, 
on  the  Philadelphia  side  of  the  river,  within  2}  to  3  miles  of  Uog  Island,  are  either 
slightly  above  water  level,  or  partly  submerged,  and  from  a  sanitary  standpoint, 
the  tracts  are,  at  the  present  time,  unsuitable  for  residential  purposes.  The  time 
necessary,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  preparing  this  ground  for  a  housing  development 
that  would  fit  our  needs,  are  both  factors  that  would  seem  to  eliminate  this  territory. 
The  city  has  comprehensive  plans  for  taking  care  of  sanitary  and  storm- water  sewerage, 
as  well  as  drainage,  in  this  section;  but  the  best  part  of  a  year'B  time  would  be  con- 
sumed in  completing  this  work,  if  started  at  once. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Elmwood  Avenue  and  Seventy-third  Street,  there  are  scattered 
tracts  aggregating  150  acres,  which  lie  high  enough  to  afford  natural  drainage.  There 
are  a  couple  of  main  line  city  sewers  in  this  section.  Any  housing  development  in 
this  locality,  which  would  come  within  the  Philadelphia  City  limits,  would  have  to 
be  of  brick,  or  other  fire-resisting  materials,  involving  much  heavier  investment,  and 
greater  time  for  construction  than  will  be  the  case  outside  the  city  limits.  Outside 
of  a  couple  of  streets  with  sewers,  we  would  have  the  regular  expense  of  public-utility 
installations.  Additional  transportation  service,  over  and  above  the  maximum 
limits  to  be  developed,  will  be  required  in  moving  men  from  this  district  to  Hog  Island. 

In  a  fairly  large  housing  development,  in  one  unit  the  expense  of  management, 
maintenance,  etc.,  is  greatly  reduced,  and  the  efficiency  and  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  welfare  work,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc.,  is  relatively  increased.  On  the  New  Jersey 
side,  we  would  not  be  hampered  by  building  restriction  laws,  nor  cramped  for  space, 
if  expansion  were  necessary.  The  development  there,  as  a  single  unit,  and  on  account 
of  the  character  of  the  soil,  would  cost  less  for  installation  of  public  utilities.  A  rail- 
road service  in  that  locality  could  handle  shipments  of  material  for  this  construction 
work,  without  being  affected  by  the  congestion  of  material  going  to  Hog  Island. 

Several  new,  large  industries,  such  as  the  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  a  large  paint  factory, 
and  a  chemical  works  are  already  established  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  river, 
and  their  housing  requirements  are  increasing  as  they  expand.  An  industrial  city, 
such  as  we  have  planned,  would  not  only  meet  our  needs  for  any  period  of  time 
contemplated  for  the  Hog  Island  yard  activities,  but  would  be  of  sufficient  permanency 
to  take  care  of  the  expansion  of  existing  plants  now  located  on  the  New  Jersey  side, 
as  well  as  any  other  new  industries  which  might  seek  that  locality  in  the  future, 
owing  to  labor  housing  quarters,  and  the  adaptability  of  this  land  for  development. 

We  are  entirely  familiar  with  the  various  methods  of  constructing  houses  of  the 
types  required.  Our  plans  will  permit  the  adoption,  to  any  desired  degree,  of  the 
"ready-cut"  principle,  or  the  partially  mill  constructed  house,  so  that  we  can  take 
advantage  of  any  mill  facilities  which  may  be  found  available  to  supplement  field 
fabrication  methods.  Our  experience,  and  our  study  of  the  practical  conditions  to 
be  met,  lead  us  to  suggest  two  types  of  houses,  to  be  built  in  varying  numbers:  (I) 
Frame,  one-story,  attractive  cottage  type,  in  one,  two,  and  four  family  units,  to  oe 
without  cellar;  equipped  for  stove  heat,  complete  bath  and  kitchen  plumbing,  wall- 
board  partitions,  and  of  generally  light  construction.  (2)  A  similar  type  of  house, 
in  one,  two,  and  four  family  units,  but  provided  with  a  partial  cellar,  and  furnace 
hent.     Some  of  these  to  be  of  two-story  construction. 

A  satisfactory  arrangement  has  been  planned,  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  which 
includes  administration  building,  recreation  buildings,  playgrounds,  fire  and  police 
protection,  school,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  community  stores,  and  public  utilities,  such  as  elec- 
tric li<jht,  water,  sewer,  gas,  etc. 

A  rental  charge,  based  upon  10  per  cent  of.  the  gross  cost  of  buildings  and  public 
utilities,  would  cover  maintenance  and  management,  and  return  *\.\sa&\.^  \«t  osaX 
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on  the  investment.  The  management  would  control  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  theater, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  more  than  self-supporting.  A  rental  on  the  above 
basis  would  be  about  one-half  that  charged  for  the  same  class  of  quarters  in  this  general 
locality. 

The  necessary  control  of  such  a  housing  program  can  only  be  realized  by  our  having 
Government  funds  available  for  this  work;  and  further,  we  fully  realize  the  necessity 
of  starting  the  construction  of  these  houses  without  further  delay.  We  recommend 
that  an  appropriation  of  from  $10,000,000  to  $12,000,000  be  made  available  for  the 
immediate  execution  of  this  very  necessary  provision  for  the  completion  of  the  ship- 
building program  at  Hog  Island. 

We  attach  herewith  a  summary  of  estimate,  as  prepared  by  our  several  engineering 
departments;  we  also  hand  you  a  small  map  showing  the  relative  location  of  our 
Hog  Island  plant  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  surrounding  suburbs,  our  tines  of 
transportation  to  the  yard,  and  the  relative  location  of  other  shipbuilding  plants  In 
this  locality. 

Yours,  very  truly, 


Summary  of  estimates. 

650  acre  unit. 

Ground $275,000 

Buildings: 

Foreign  and  single  labor  quarters $4, 440, 000 

American  family  quarters 2, 600, 000 

Stores,  administration,  and  other  buildings 950, 000 

7,990,000 

Streets: 

Grading,  etc 340,000 

Sidewalks 160,000 

500,000 

Ferry  landings 50, 000 

Public  utilities: 

Sewers 800,000 

Water 970,000 

Electrical  distribution  and  street  lighting 420, 000 

Fire  protection 100,000 

Gas 325,000 

2,615,000 

Overhead,  including   legal    fees,   engineering,   administration,   contin- 
gencies         570,000 

Total 12,000,000 

Senator  Jones.  I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Kennedy,  whether  the 
Shipping  Board,  in  substance,  claimed  that  they  did  not  have  author- 
ity to  use  any  of  the  money  that  Congress  had  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  the  ShippingBoard  for  housing  purposes  at  shipyards  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  they  felt  that  this  bill,  which  has  been 
pending  here,  and  which  passed  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  appropriating 
$50,000,000 

Senator  Jones  (interposing).  I  know;  but  this  correspondence  to 
which  you  referred  occurred  before  that  bill  was  introduced.  Did 
they  claim  that  they  had  no  right  to  use  the  money,  which  Congress 
had  appropriated  for  shipbuflding  purposes,  for  housing  at  the 
shipyards  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  were  not  sure  that  they  had  that  right;  no,  sir. 
What  we  did  was  to  build,  coincidontly  with  the  building  of  the  plant, 
housing  on  the  island  for  men  on  the  job;  barracks  of  the  contonment 
type,  such  as  they  build  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  did  you  begin  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  was  in  process  when  I  went  there,  about  the 
1st  of  November.     And  we  have  b\n\t  and  com$\&toi,  w\d  have  had 
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occupied  as  completed,  running  some  several  weeks  back,  accommo- 
dations for  about  6,000  men  in  those  barracks. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  have  you  accommodations  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  About  6,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  Those  are  frame  or  wooden  buildings,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Temporary  barracks  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  men  pay  for  the  use  of  them  1 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Ten  cents  per  night. 

Hie  Chairman.  Ten  cents  per  mght  for  a  room,  or  just  for  a  bed  1 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  they  are  built  as  the  cantonments  are,  with 
8  rooms,  12  men  in  a  room,  of  the  dormitory  type;  there  are  about 
12  beds  in  a  room,  and  8  rooms  in  the  barracks,  two  stories  high. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  makes  100  men  in  8  rooms  1 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Ye3,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  The  company  furnishes  the  cots,  the  covering,  etc., 
does  it  1 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir;  also  hot  and  cold  water,  showers,  etc. 

Senator  Harding.  Does  it  furnish  laundry  facilities  as  wellf 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir;  it  also  furnishes  laundry  facilities. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  whom  does  the  money  go  that  the  mon  pay 
for  this  accommodation  f 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  Government. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Doe3  that  10  cents  cover  the  expense  of  fur- 
nishingthose  accommodations  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  sir;  it  doe3  not  cover  the  expenses. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  you  also  furnish  the  meals  thero,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes;  that  comes  under  our  department,  tho  com- 
missary department.  Of  course,  those  6,000  accommodations  would 
not  tatce  care  of  the  number  of  men  we  have  there;  and  so  a  depart- 
ment of  our  housing  organization  went  out  and  made  a  house-to-house 
canvass  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  we  have  in  that  way  pro- 
duced about  13,000  accommodations  for  our  men.  We  had  some 
little  propaganda  in  the  newspapers;  and  we  have  brought  some 
people  around  to  where  they  were  willing  to  open  up  their  homes  to 
take  in  these  men  as  roomers,  who  never  had  taken  in  roomers  before, 
and  did  not  need  to  do  so  for  the  money  there  was  in  it,  but  did  it 
simply  as  a  matter  of  patriotic  duty. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  mean  that  those  13,000  are  in  addition 
to  the  6,000  that  you  have  provided  for  on  the  grounds  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  generally  have  to  pay  for  rent  in 
those  houses  outside  of  the  grounds,  to  which  you  have  referred  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  varies  all  the  way  from  $2.50  a  week  per  room 
up  to  as  much  as  a  man  is  willing  to  pay,  or  can  afford  to  pay. 

Senator  Nelson.  Has  there  been  a  disposition  among  the  people 
who  have  houses  to  rent  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  do 
profiteering  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  extended  all  the  way  along  tho 
line. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  try  to  counteract  that? 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have,  by  editorials,  by  propaganda  work,  as  I 
would  term  it,  through  the  newspapers,  to  try  to  make  it  appear  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  people  with  nouses  to  rent  and  rooms  to  rent  to 
keep  the  prices  of  tnem  within  reason. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  houses  do  you  require  ordinarily 
for  your  workmen  ?  Do  you  require  houses  of  four  or  five  rooms, 
or  six  or  eight  rooms,  or -what  size  houses  do  you  require? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  varies,  Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  'the 
requirements  of  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  understand  that;  but  what  is  the  general 
rule  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  would  like  to  make  this  point,  and  I  thank  you, 
*Mr.  Chairman,  for  bringing  that  up:  Our  requirements  ud  to  now 
have  been  in  connection  with  a  different  job  than  they  will  be  from 
now  on.  In  other  words,  construction  labor,  or  common  manual 
labor  as  found  in  construction  work  everywhere,  is  more  or  less 
shifting,  consists  more  or  less  of  single  men,  men  who  do  not 
bring  their  families  with  them;  men  who  leave  their  families  behind, 
if  they  have  any,  and  go  around  from  job  to  job,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances; we  are  now  going  into  shipbuilding  work,  which  will 
reouire  the  highest  type  of  skilled  mechanics. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  simply  trying  to  get  an  idea  of  what  it 
would  cost  a  workman,  say  a  man  with  a  family,  to  rent  a  house  of 
four  or  five  rooms,  located  in  a  decent  neighborhood,  and  reasonably 
convenient  to  the  shipyard.  About  what  would  it  cost  such  a  man 
to  get  a  house  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  that  varies  so  much,  as  I  have  said,  dependent 
on  the  locality  and  other  conditions,  that  I  could  not  give  you  any 
fair  statement  as  to  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  varies  according  to  the  locality,  and  also 
according  to  the  amount  of  greed  of  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes;  and  also  to  the  requirements  of  the  man 
himself;  what  he  thinks  he  needs  for  his  family. 

Senator  Reed.  But  you  can  not  give  us  any  idea  at  all  about  it? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  a  man  with  a  wife  and  children  I  do  not 
believe  can  get  a  houso  of  any  kind  in  Philadelphia  for  his  familv 
to-day  under  S20  a  month,  and  it  runs  up  from  that  price  to  as  much 
as  a  man  is  able  and  willing  to  pay. 

Senator  Reed.  What  would  you  say  that  a  man  could  get  a  house 
of  six  rooms  for,  wThich  was  reasonably  comfortable  and  reasonably 
sanitary,  a  decent  place  for  a  mechanic  to  live  in? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  My  best  judgment  as  to  that  would  be  that  he 
could  not  get  such  a  place  uncTer  $25  a  month. 

Senator  Reed.  825  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  ho  would  be  getting  it  very  cheaply  if  he 
could  get  it  for  that  price? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  that  is  the  cheapest. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  I  am  talking  about  the  average. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  not  as  bad  as  the  condition  in  Washington. 

Senator  Reed.  It  is  not  as  bad  as  the  condition  in  any  other  place. 
You  can  not  get  a  decent  6-room  house  with  its  own  plumbing  in  any 
town  of  any  size  in  this  country  that  I  know  of,  at  less  than  $25  a 
month. 
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What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  your  fairest  estimate  of  what  a 
man  would  have  to  pay  if  he  started  out  now  and  wanted  a  six-room 
house;  a  house  witn  decent  plumbing  in  it;  a  house  in  a  decent 
neighborhood ;  if  he  does  not  expect  anything  high-toned  or  elaborate, 
but  a  fit  place  for  a  man  to  take  his  wife  and  children  and  have  them 
live  like  numan  beings. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  know  what  those  Girard  houses  in 
Philadelphia  rent  for? 

Senator  Reed.  Will  you  let  him  answer  my  questio7i  first? 

Senator  Harding.  Yes;  excuse  me. 

Senator  Reed.  What  would  you  say  that  the  kind  of  house  that 
I  have  described  could  probably  be  obtained  for? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  As  I  uudersta d  you,  that  type  of  house  that  I 
think  you  have  in  mivd  would  cost  not  less  thai  $35  or  $40.  In 
answer  to  your  question,  Serator  Harding,  I  think  that  the  cheapest 
of  those  Girard  nouses  is  $45  a  month. 

Senator  Harding.  Those  are  the  oies  that  we  passed  in  going 
out  to  Hog  Island  several  weeks  ago,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  are. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  brick  or  frame  houses? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Those  houses  to  which  the  Senator  refers  are  brick; 
they  are  rented,  as  you  know,  at  a  very  low  rental;  and  I  think  the 
estate  figured  to  make  only  4$  to  5  per  cent  on  thtfir  investment  in 
those  houses. 

Senator  Harding.  They  are  very  nice  looking  homes. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  are  indeed.  It  is  a  semi-philanthropic  enter- 
prise. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  they  rent  for? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  the  cheapest  is  $45  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  detached  houses? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  Senator,  they  are  attached. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  two-story  houses  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir;  two  stories. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  many  rooms  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  will  average  six  rooms,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  And  does  the  owner  furnish  water — hot  and  cold 
water? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  owner  furnishes  water;  there  are  also  indi- 
vidual gas  meters,  of  course,  and  electric  light  meters.  The  owner 
furnishes  sewerage  connections  and  the  water  only,  I  think. 

Senator  Jones.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  proportion  of 
the  men  you  have  had  working  there  heretofore  have  come  from 
Philadelphia  or  that  immediate  vicinity? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  should  say  less  than  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  What  proportion  of  them  nave  been  single  men  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  got  those  figures  up  about  a  week  ago,  and  we 
found  that  42  per  cent  of  our  men  were  married,  which  would  mean 
that  58  per  cent  were  single,  of  course.  We  have  gone  over  our 
records  and  specially  compiled  that  information. 

Senator  Nelson.  Most  of  your  force  thit  you  have  employed  prior 
to  this  time  have  been  common  laborers,  have  they  not — as  well  as 
ordinary  carpenters  and  other  men  in  construction  work;  you  have 
not  had  any  special  shipyard  workers  until  very  recently,  have  you  ? 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  only  recently  that  you  have  laid  a  keel,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  run  up  to  about  40  per  cent  common  labor, 
and  the  rest  were  skilled  mechanics  in  construction  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  had  the  men  to  do  the  grading  there,  grading 
up  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Ye9,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  labor  used  in  putting  up  those  buildings 
and  doing  the  pile  driving,  and  all  of  that  work,  most  of  that  is  com- 
mon  labor,  is  it  not  1 

Mr.  Kennedy.  About  40  per  cent  is  common  labor,  and  has  been 
right  along  averagingthat. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  what  are  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Skilled  labor. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  class  of  skilled  labor — carpenters? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Carpenters,  steam  fitters,  pile  drivers,  dock  build- 
ers;>engineers  on  trains  and  shovols,  and  all  that  sort  of  skilled  con- 
struction labor. 

Senator  Reed.  And  also  3teel  laborers — men  engaged  in  steel  work  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir;  structural  steel  erectors. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  Kennedy,  have  you  any  knowledge  which 
would  indicate  what  percentage  of  your  applications  for  employment 
were  from  men  who  sought  tho  advantages  of  exemption  from  the 
draft  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Senator,  that  that  impression  has 
got  abroad,  but  we  have  never  directly  or  indirectly,  in  our  advertising 
made  any  mention  of  the  exemption  of  men  in  the  shipbuilding* 
Some  of  the  shipbuilders  have,  or  at  least,  an  improssion  has  got 
abroad  somehow  that  an  exemption  would  be  granted  to  men  in  the 
shipyards.  But  wo  have  never  taken  advantage  of  that  idea,  eithor 
directly  or  indirectly. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  that  impression  has  beon  given  out  by  govern- 
moital  agencies,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  By  governmental  agencies,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes.  So  that  tho  people  of  the  country  pretty 
generally  have  that  idea? 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  have  you  had  many  men  come  there  to 
Ho<j  Island  who  were  liable  to  the  draft? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  we  have  had  a  great  many. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  did  they  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  came  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  no  apparent  effort  for  them  to  come  from  distant 
places  in  order  to  escape  the  draft.  And  this  exemption,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  not  ai  exemption;  it  is  a  proferment;  it  places  a  man 
upon  a  deferred  list,  while  he  is  working  upon  shipbuilding;  and  I  do 
not  understa ^d  that  construction  labor  employed  in  the  shipyards  is 
to  be  deferred  or  preferred. 

Senator  Reed.  Of  course,  you  must  have  men  who  are  liable  to  the 
draft,  because  a  man  can  not  stop  work  now  merely  because  he  is 
liable  to  the  draft;  therefore  there  must  be  some  proportion  of  those 
men  who  go  there  and  apply  for  work  who  are  liable  to  the  draft. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  bulk  of  the  able-bodied  laborers  is  within  the 
draft  age. 
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Senator  Reed.  Yes.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  if  it  is  not 
digressing  too  much:  How  many  of  the  ways  are  now  complete? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  My  best  information  is  that  about  12  of  them  are 
ready  now  for  building  ships. 

Senator  Reed.  And  how  many  keels  have  been  laid? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Two. 

Senator  Reed.  There  was  one  that  had  been  laid  when  we  were 
down  there  about  two  weeks  ago.  Have  they  laid  the  second  keel 
now? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  think  there  are  12  ways  completed? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  am  told  that  there  are  12  ready  for  the  steel. 

Senator  Reed.  So  that  the}7  will  be  laying  keels  for  a  number  of 
additional  ships,  will  they  not ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  As  soon  as  they  get  the  steel. 

Senator  Reed.  Are  they  short  oi  steel? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  understand  so,  but  I  am  not  sure;  I  would  rather 
you  would  ask  Mr.  Goodenough  about  those  things. 

Senat  or  Reed.  Is  he  to  appear  before  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  All  right. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  hard- 
shins  of  the  men,  from  the  standpoint  of  transportation  and  housing, 
ana  most  of  it  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  pass  from  the  housing  question — 
perhaps  I  am  anticipating  a  little,  but  I  want  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  the  conditions  here  and  those  in  Scotland,  for  instance, 
according  to  a  statement  that  I  have  here.  You  are  going  eventu- 
ally to  have  houses  constructed  on  the  island  for  the  use  of  employees 
in  this  plant,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  they  be  rented  to  the  employees,  and  if  so 
on  what  kind  of  terms  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  do  not  think  the  Shipping  Board  themselves 
have  yet  decided;  but  I  know  it  is  to  be  at  very  moderate  terms; 
simply  interest  on  the  money  invested,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  an  article  before  me,  clipped  from  the 
"Christian  Science  Monitor"  last  night.  It  is  headed  "Housing 
problem  in  Scotch  yards";  and  it  shows  that  they  are  having  similar 
problems  in  Glasgow  and  West  Scotland;  and  the  statement  is  made 
that  they  are  erecting  in  Mid  Lannoch,  for  instance,  550  houses 
which  are  now  in  the  course  of  construction  and  250  houses  in  another 
place;  and  it  appears,  according  to  this  article,  that  a  Mr.  Sullivan 
complained  that  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  miners,  and  that 
they  had  to  go  on  waiting;  and  it  was  said  that  the  conditions  were 
very  bad  in  some  districts;  he  said  that  the  Government  had  recently 
provided  some  houses,  but  it  was  at  impossibly  high  rentals  of 
JE20  to  £26  per  annum;  and  unless  some  more  adequate  provision 
was  made,  Mr.  Sullivan  contended  that  there  was  very  grave  risk 
of  trouble  arising.  That  amount  would  be  about  $130  a  year  in 
American  money,  would  it  not? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Tne  Chairman.  And  the  statement  is  made  that  of  the  500  houses 
that  have  been  constructed,  only  300  were  tenanted,  because  they 
rovh)  not  afford  to  pay  this  rent. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Well,  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  wages 
of  workmen  there  are  much  less  than  they  are  in  the  shipyards  in  this 
country. 

To  save  time  and  bring  the  subject  to  a  head,  have  you  had  charge 
of  the  employment  of  skilled  labor  and  the  experts  at  Hog  Island  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  had  the  opportunity  of  selecting  those 
men,  or  recommending  them  for  the  places  they  occupy? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  of  the  forces  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Do  you  mean  the  managerial  forces  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  the  higher  employees,  the  higher  class 
of  employees  there. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  skilled  employees  ?  The  wage  earners  on  the 
job  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  The  skilled  employees;  yes. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  the  charge  of  that? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  you  may  proceed  with  your  statement 
where  you  left  off. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  transportation  difficulties  for  the  workmen  in 
getting  to  Hog  Island  were  many.  A  mile  and  a  half  was  the  nearest 
connection  from  the  street  car.  To  get  the  men  there  on  railroad 
trains,  we  had  to  push  the  trains  around  on  the  first  switch  that  was 
put  in  there,  because  of  the  congestion  on  all  the  railroads,  because 
of  the  severe  weather,  when  the  engines  froze  up  and  could  not  get 
up  steam,  and  one  thing  and  another — we  have  often  taken  as  long 
as  three  hours  to  get  the  men  to  the  job  and  as  long  to  get  them 
away  in  the  evening.  Tnat  was  not  the  rule,  but  that  was  the  ex- 
ception, when  it  took  that  long;  that  was  the  extreme  time.  Since 
that  time  we  have  built  our  own  connecting  line,  or  "shuttle  line," 
as  it  is  called,  and  supplied  our  own  railroad  cars  and  engines;  so 
that  now  we  are  able  to  handle  our  force  under  an  hour  each  way, 
going  to  and  from  the  yard;  that  shuttle  line  also  connects  with  the 
street  car  line;  we  have  also  put  in  boat  service  between  Philadelphia 
and  Hog  Island. 

Senator  Nelson.  Another  question  before  you  drop  that  subject: 
With  regard  to  the  delay  that  has  been  caused  to  the  men  coining  to 
and  going  from  the  yard;  has  that  time  been  credited  on  the  working 
time  of  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  Senator. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  work  them  eight  hours,  in  addition  to 
the  six  hours  taken  in  going  and  coining  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  worked  them  10  hours. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  did  vou  work  them  10  hours  in  addition  to 
those  six  hours  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  that 
was  an  extreme  case;  that  did  not  happen  every  day. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  been  working  the  men  on  the  basis  of 
an  8-hour  day,  but  working  them  10  hours  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  much  did  you  allow  for  the  overtime? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Time  and  a  half — five  days  a  week. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Only  five  days  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Five  days  a  week. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  one  day  they  were  idle  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  that  was  on  Saturdays;  I  will  be  glad  to  call 
your  attention  to  that  and  explain  it  later;  and  it  was  double  time  on 
Sunday;  I  will  explain  that  to  you  later. 

Senator  Nelson.  Double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  not  true  that  when  they  get  double  time 
on  Sunday  they  keep  the  Sabbath  on  the  following  Monday  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Some  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  done  that, 
but  comparatively  very  few. 

You  asked  me,  Senator  Nelson,  about  the  commissary  department, 
the  feeding  of  the  men.  That  come3  within  the  industrial  relations 
department,  and  has  been  a  very  serious  problem  with  us  from  the 
beginning  of  the  job.     It  was  one  of  the  first  things  we  had  to  do 

Senator  ^Nelson  (interposing).  I  might,  while  you  are  on  that 
subject,  inquire  whether  you  live  up  to  the  Hoover  rules  in  con- 
ducting that  branch  of  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  receipts  from  that  service,  of  supplying  the 
meals,  pav  the  expenses,  or  is  that  service  similar  to  the  nousing  on 
the  island?     Does  it  cost  a  little  more  than  you  get  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  attempt  to  make  it  break  absolutely  eyen ;  to 
make  it  self-supporting;  and  practically  it  is  that;  it  varies  a  few  dol- 
lars from  month  to  month,  over  or  under  the  expenses.  We  have 
fed  as  high  as  17,000  men  a  day — 17,000  meals. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  serve  three  meals  a  day,  or  two? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Four. 

Senator  Nelson.  Four  meals  a  day? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir;  morning,  noon,  night  and  midnight.  We 
charge  30  cents  apiece  for  those  meals,  and  I  do  not  believe  you  can 
get  as  good  food,  as  well  cooked  and  as  well  prepared  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  for  the  money. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  do  you  charge  a  meal? 

Mrt  Kennedy.  30  cents,  oome  of  you  gentlemen  were  up  there 
and  partook  of  luncheon. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  say  you  serve  a  meal  at  midnight.  Do  you 
have  a  part  of  the  force  working  at  night? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  A  small  proportion,  yes,  sir.  The  members  of  the 
committee  who  were  up  there  and  partook  of  that  luncheon  can  vouch 
for  what  it  was. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  work  is  that  small  portion  that  works  at 
night  e*.' gaged  in  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  been  driving  piles  at  night,  and  have  done 
some  other  work  requiring  skilled  labor,  and  then,  of  course,  we  have 
to  have  a  maintenance  crew  on  to  take  care  of  the  engines  and  pumps 
and  boilers,  electric  ligiits,  and  all  of  those  things  that  require  24 
hours'  service. 

Senator  Harding.  You  have  a  pretty  large  force  of  guards  there, 
too,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes;  we  have  about  600  men.  I  have  lined  tlvis 
statement  [indicating  paper  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  \\&\\A\\\\^\\\\\^&\^\^> 
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so  that  I  will  keep  myself  straight  and  give  you  all  the  details  as  well 
as  I  can,  for  your  information,  and  that  subject  comas  a  little  later  in 
my  memoranda,  and  I  would  like  to  discuss  that  in  a  little  more  detail 
later  on. 

Senator  Harding.  All  right. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  One  of  the  reasons  that  I  brought  out  the  size  of 
this  large  community,  as  compared  to  towns,  was  to  show  the  rela- 
tions of  the  various  requirements  of  our  community  to  those  of  any 
other  community.  We  are  outside  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  We 
are  in  Delaware  County,  and  we  have  to  provide  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  men. 

To  do  tnat  we  have  a  medical  department  with  20  full-time  doctors. 
That  is  headed  by  Dr.  Reilly,  who  is  a  man  of  some  reputation  in  this 
country  as  an  industrial  surgeon  and  sanitarian :  a  man  of  20  years' 
experience. 

We  have  three  hospitals;  an  emergency  hospital  for  the  treatment 
of  men  who  are  hurt  on  the  job,  where  they  are  attended  to  when 
they  are  first  hurt.  Then  we  have  a  medical  hospital,  because  we 
are  housing  many  men  there,  and  some  of  them  get  sick  and  we  have 
to  take  care  of  them.  Then  we  have  a  contagious-disease  hospital, 
because  we  also  have  to  take  care  of  our  own  contagious  diseases. 
We  have  been  fortunate  in  not  having  had  smallpox,  but  have  had 
quite  a  little  of  measles,  mumps,  and  so  on,  which  are  quarantined 
on  the  job,  as  the  city  of  Philadelphia  will  not  take  them  and  Delaware 
County,  has  no  place  to  put  them. 

This  department  also  analyzes  the  food,  taking  samples  of  it  for 
that  purpose;  it  analyzes  the  food  chemically  and  bacteriologically, 
to  see  whether  it  is  proper  food  for  human  consumption.  We  have 
had  only  four  cases  of  ptomaine  poisoning,  in  1,000,000  meals  which 
have  been  served  on  the  island. 

That  department  also  has  the  balancing  of  the  ration;  they  lay 
out  a  scheme  of  rationing  for  a  week  ahead ;  they  know  just  how  much 
of  fats  and  how  much  of  solids  will  be  in  each  meal  as  served  by  the 
commissary  department.  They  have  charge  of  the  sanitation,  and 
the  lay  out  of  the  toilets,  sewage  disposal,  etc. ;  they  plan  the  sewers 
themselves  and  the  places  on  the  job  for  the  toilets  where  they  will 
be  of  the  most  service.  All  questions  of  sanitation,  such  as  mos- 
quitoes, flies,  rats,  and  vermin,  the  question  of  handling  bedding 
and  clothing  in  the  barracks,  etc.,  are  handled  by  them.  There  is  a 
sterilization  house,  where  they  take  the  bedding  at  fixed  times, 
sterilize  it,  and  return  it  fresh  and  clean. 

Senator  Jones.  In  connection  with  that,  do  you  furnish  employees 
to  make  the  beds  for  the  men,  or  do  you  expect  the  employees  to  make 
their  own  beds? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No;  we  have  janitors  who  do  that.  We  even  have 
to  have  a  veterinary  in  this  department,  because  we  have  as  high  as 
2,200  horses  on  that  island  in  one  day.  To  show  the  wisdom  of  having 
the  veterinary  in  the  department,  I  will  say  that  a  short  time  ago  we 
had  a-slight  epidemic  of  glanders,  and  we  stopped  it  in  24  hours; 
we  shot  8  horses  and  took  blood  tests  of  all  the  rest. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Glanders  is  communicable  to  human  beings,  and  it 
is  practically  always  fatal  to  them.  But  we  have  had  no  outbreaks 
of  it  since  the  time  1  mentioned.    "B\*X»  ercer*  \tfsts&'  \k».\>  ca\s&&  there 
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is  given  the  blood  test,  and  we  keep  a  record  of  all  the  horses  on  the 
island  and  also  make  an  examination  of  all  the  horses  that  come  in 
from  the  city  for  delivery  purposes. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  do  you  use  those  horses  for? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  auite  a  number  that  we  use  ourselves, 
and  then  the  subcontractors  bring  in  horses  of  all  sorts  in  connection 
with  their  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  the  higher  officials  of  the  company  keep 
horses? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  You  do  have  some  mounted  police,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  do  have  some  mounted  police;  yes,  sir;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  is  what  Senator  Nelson  referred  to. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  this  large  number  of  ship- 
builders. And  the  Shipping  Board  did  a  very  wise  thing,  in  the  early 
days,  in  organizing  at  Newport  News  an  industrial  training  center; 
in  other  words,  a  normal  school  for  the  education  of  instructors,  who 
would  come  back  and  enter  our  school  at  Hog  Island  and  teach  men 
rapidly  to  become  mechanics  in  shipbuilding.  We  have  this  school 
at  Hog  Island,  a  separate  department  all  by  itself,  with  schoolrooms, 
etc. ;  we  also  have  a  portion  of  the  way,  built  to  exact  pitch  in  every 
way,  like  one  of  the  ways  on  the  water  front.  We  maintain  at 
Newport  News  the  maximum  number  of  teachers  to  be  instructed  at 
Newport  News  as  have  been  apportioned  to  us  by  the  Shipping  Board, 
and  nave  done  so  for  many  weeks  past.  We  have  had  some  of  them 
graduated  after  a  six-weefe  course;  and  they  are  coming  back  to  our 
school  at  Hog  Island,  where  they  are  taking  in  the  boys  and  teaching 
them  the  different  shipbuilding  trades. 

Senator  Harding.  What  wages  do  you  pay  the  students? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  pay  them  30  cents  per  hour  while  they  are 
learning;  and  as  soon  as  they  graduate  tney  go  on  the  work  and 
receive  the  regular  wages  for  the  craft. 

Senator  Reed.  And  what  are  those  wages? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  varies.  I  have  here  [indicating]  a  statement 
of  the  wages  fixed  by  the  wage-adjustment  board. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  compensation  do  you  say  you  pay  them 
while  they  are  learning '( 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thirty  cents  an  hour.  On  this  portion  of  a  way 
that  I  have  spoken  of,  there  is  the  midship  section  of  a  ship,  the  same 
as  if  it  was  down  on  the  water  front.  So  that  those  men  learn  not 
only  the  theory,  but  the  practice.  They  learn  the  ship  terms;  they 
learn  how  to  use  ship  tools,  and  otherwise  accustom  themselves  to 
be  about  a  ship  and  knowing  how  to  handle  themselves. 

When  they  are  through  with  tne  course,  the  instructor  who  has 
had  them  takes  them  down  on  the  work  and  stays  with  them  until 
they  are  accustomed  to  the  actual  work  on  the  ship  itself.  We 
expect  to  turn  out  of  this  school  betwoen  600  and  1,000  men  every 
six  wcoks.  After  they  are  through  with  that,  we  do  not  expect  to 
stop,  but  expect  to  follow  them  up. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  not  had  any  use  for  those  men  up  to 
this  time,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes;  they  have  done  a  lot  of  the  riveting  and 
reaming  on  the  derrick  towers  and  other  steelwork  on  the  island. 
Wo  have  graduated  nearly  500  of  them  thoro,  vtao  tfl*  xvow  ^g&sg$& 
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on  useful  work,  preparing  themselves  for  shipwork,  as  the  steel 
comes  in. 

An  ijiterestirg  department  that  we  have  that  would  hardly  be 
expected,  at  first  blush,  there,  is  the  service  department.  It  pub- 
lishes the  Hog  Island  News,  or  the  plant  newspaper^  which  we  feel 
is  just  as  essential  to  the  job  as  any  newspaper  is  to  its  community. 
Through  which  we  attempt  to  build  up  the  esprit  do  corp3,  or  the 
morale  of  the  men  on  the  job,  telli  'g  them  what  the  purpose  of  the 
work  is,  what  is  gorg  o\  a^d  keeping  them  from  feeling  as  if  they 
are  simply  a  lost  atom,  all  by  themselves,  making  them  feel  that 
they  are  really  part  of  a  great,  big,  well  organized  plai  or  scheme; 
that  each  ma  i  has  his  place  in  the  organization,  and  that  he  is  doing 
his  bit;  that  he  is  performing  just  as  much  service,  whatever  he  is 
dob  g,  as  the  man  in  the  Army.  That  paper  is  published  now  every 
two  weeks,  but  we  hope  to  publish  it  every  week  very  soon.  That 
department  also  looks  out  for  the  grievances  of  the  men,  if  they  have 
any  complaint  about  their  treatment  in  any  way  at  the  hands  of  the 
foreman,  superintendent,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

We  have  had  some  14,000  individual  cases  of  grievances  of  men  on 
the  job,  of  a  hundred  different  kinds,  that  this  department  has  taken 
care  of. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  get  away  from  that  publication,  can 
you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  it  costs  to  get  it  out — as  it  is  published 
now,  a-d  also  as  a  weekly  publication? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  se:id  you  a  \  exact  statement 
of  what  it  has  cost  for  each  publication;  I  would  much  rather  do 
that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  satisfactory;  I  simply  wanted  to 
get  an  idea  of  what  the  expenses  of  it  have  been. 

(The  stateme  t  referred  to  was  subsequently  furnished  by  Mr. 
Kcni  edy,  a  d  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows): 

memorandum . 

American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 

March  /,*,  1918. 
Re  cost  of  Hog  Island  News: 
There  have  been  five  editions  to  the  Hog  Is'and  News  printed  to  date. 
The  first  issue  came  out  on  January  1,  1918;  15,000  copies  of  eight  pages  each  were 
printed. 

Cost  of  printing $225.  00 

Cuts 107.  90 

Postage .• 7.  78 

Total 340.  68 

There  are  only  about  50  copies  of  this  Issue  on  hand.  They  have  all  been  distri- 
buted with  the  exception  of  these  few. 

The  second  issue  came  out  January  15,  1018;  15,000  copies  of  eight  pages  each  were 
printed . 

Cost  of  printing $260.  00 

Cuts 74.  25 

Postage 7.  63 

Total ; 341.  88 

There  are  about  50  copies  of  this  issue  on  hand. 
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The  third  issue  came  out  February  2,  1918.  There  were  about  22,261  copies  of  12 
pages  each. 

Cost  of  printing,  including  4  extra  pages $504. 00 

Cuts 165.  25 

Postage 22.  36 

Total 691. 61 

There  are  about  250  copies  of  this  issue  on  hand. 

The  fourth  issue  came  out  February  16,  1918,  and  included  20,000  copies  of  eight 
pages  each. 

Cost  of  printing $278.  75 

Postage 22.  84 

Total 301.  59 

There  are  200  copies  of  this  issue  on  hand. 

The  fifth  issue  was  printed  on  March  1,  1918,  and  included  22,233  copies  of  8  pages 
each. 

Cost  of  printing $311. 70 

Postage 22.33 

Total 334.03 

Each  copy  of  the  News  has  at  least  five  to  six  halftones.  The  bills  for  the  other  cuts 
have  not  as  yet  passed  through  the  office. 

We  have  a  mailing  list  of  2,500  names.  The  Hog  Island  News  is  also  distributed  at 
the  Broad  Street  office,  Fifteenth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Camden  office;  and  Hog  Island. 
The  above  figures  are  approximate,  but  I  believe  they  are  substantially  correct. 

Total  number  of  copies  to  date,  94,494,  cost  $2,009.79. 

The  percentage  cost  of  the  first  edition,  including  cuts,  0.0227;  second  edition,  in- 
cluding cuts,  0.0227;  third  edition,  including  cuts,  0.031;  fourth  edition,  without  cuts, 
0.015;  fifth  edition,  without  cuts,  0.015. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Of  course,  in  a  job  of  this  size,  with  that  many 
men  working,  we  have  a  great  many  telegrams  telling  of  sickness  or 
death  in  the  workmen's  families,  special  delivery  letters,  and  special 
messages  from  the  city,  if  the  man  lives  there.  All  of  those  messages 
have  to  be  delivered  to  the  job;  and  a  man  may  be  working  a 
mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  away. 

Then,  laundry  agencies  have  to  be  established  for  the  conven-' 
ience  of  the  men.  We  are  installing  laundry  machinery  there  now. 
News  stands,  barber  shops,  and  that  sort  of  thing  have  to  be  main- 
tained for  the  men  who  live  there,  because  those  are  simply  neces- 
sities that  the  men  require.  We  will  have  wash  houses  clown  on 
the  water  front,  which  will  be  ready  before  they  are  needed  by  the 
men  in  the  shipyards  proper,  where  a  man  can  go  in  the  morning 
before  he  starts  to  work,  take  off  his  clothes,  put  them  in  a  locker 
and  put  on  his  working  clothes;  and  when  he  comes  out  in  the  even- 
ing, wringing  with  perspiration,  he  can  take  those  working  clothes  off, 
tak:e  a  shower  bath,  put  on  his  street  clothes  and  go  home  in  the 
street  car  or  train,  without  being  embarrassed  by  his  dirty,  greasy, 
clothes,  sitting  down  beside  some  woman,  with  a  nice  hght  dress 
on,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Jones.  What  proportion  of  the  employees  take  advantage 
of  that? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  we  have  not  had  any  experience  that  I 
could  give  you  as  to  that;  these  things  are  in  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion now.  But  in  large  manufacturing  plants  where  men  are  en- 
gaged in  dirty  work,  such  as  shipbuilding,  a  ver^  Vu^  ^t^oXa^ 
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of  the  men  take  advantage  of  those  accommodations,  and  they 
practically  demand  them,  in  a  well  regulated  organization. 

Tho  safety  department  is  vory  nocessary  up  there,  because  of  the 
hazardous  nature  of  the  work.  It  is  their  work  to  inspect  the  prop- 
erty continually,  provide  mechanical  guards  for  saws,  belting,  and 
machinery  of  all  kinds;  provide  traffic  rules  and  speed  regulations 
for  trucks  and  automobiles  on  the  streets  and  roads,  because  we  have 
nearly  30  mile3  of  those  on  tho  property. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  they  haa  many  accidents  there? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Y03,  sir;  wo  have  had  a  large  number. 

Senator  Nelson.  Havo  you  kept  a  record  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Y03,  sir;  we  keep  a  record  of  thorn. 

Senator  Nelson.  Ot  tho  accidents  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  furnish  us  a  copy  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Ye3,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  would  liko  to  havo  that  information  for  tho 
record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  was  subsequently  furnishod  by  Mr. 
Kennody  and  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Hog  Island  accident  report,  Oct.  1,  1917,  to  Mar.  lt  1918. 


Month. 


Average 
number 

em- 
ployees. 


October 2,010 

Novomber 6, 207 

December 14, 443 

Jan  jary 19, 031 

February 21, 120 


No  time 
lost. 


187 

630 

1,691 

2,199 

1,571 


Total I      12,435 


6,278 


Minor.' 


17 

92 

156 

164 


429 


Major.5 


t 
17 
61 
37 
90 


212 


Death. 


8 
7 
2 


17 


Total. 


194 

664 

1,852 

2,399 

1,  h27 


6,936 


Frequen- 
cy in  per- 
centage.' 


0.35 
.55 
1.11 
1.05 
1  27 


1.06 


i  Time-bslng  accidents,  1  to  14  days. 

*  Time-bsing  accidents,  in  excess  of  14  days. 

*  Percentage  of  working  force  sustaining  time-losing  injuries. 

Senator  Jones.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  now  of  the  number  of 
deaths  there  that  have  resulted  from  accident  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Twenty-five  deaths  from  accident  since  the  job 
started;  about  1,748  accidents  occuired  last  month,  as  near  as  I 
remember.  That  means  accidents  of  all  kinds,  including  little 
scratches  or  abrasions;  because  we  insist  on  a  man  going  imme- 
diately to  our  emergency  hospital  to  have  those  wounds  dressed  in 
order  to  prevent  infection.  While  that  will  seem  to  the  layman  to 
be  a  large  number  of  accidents,  you  will  find  when  you  compare 
those  statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  that  that 
is  not  a  large  number  at  all. 

Senator  Jones.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  was  surprised  at  tho 
small  number  of  deaths,  taking  into  consideration  the  iar£C  number 
of  men  you  have  there,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  employed  on 
urgent  work. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  will  find  that  it  is  not  a  large  number,  con- 
sidering the  hazards  of  this  particular  job.  We  have  a  laiye  number 
of  railway  crossings,  because  we  c&xv  ivo\,  sA\o\&  Vo  YwSJA  VaaA^cs  over 
all  of  them  or  tunnels  under  them. 
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Wc  provide  first-aid  kits  and  first-aid  crews,  so  that  some  few  men 
in  a  gang  will  know  what  to  do  if  a  man  is  hurt,  to  stop  the  flow  of 
blood,  put  on  a  tourniquet,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  until  the  ambu- 
lance comes  along,  or  the  medical  department  takes  charge  of  the 
case. 

Senator  Harding.  Are  the  accidents  at  Hog  Island  covered  by 
employers'  liability  insurance? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  Pennsylvania  compensation  act  provides  for 
that;  I  am  glad  that  you  brought  that  question  up,  because  it  brings 
out  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  this  sort  of  thing  we  are  doing  is, 
at  least  partially,  required  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  law;  in  other 
words,  the  safety  work,  the  inspection,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
in  the  safety  department,  is  required  by  the  safety  department  of 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  workmen  s  compensation  act.  Tfce  sanita- 
tion comes  under  the  health  department  of  Pennsylvania;  their 
inspectors  constantly  come  in;  and  Federal  inspectors  come  up  there, 
to  see  that  we  do  what  we  should  do  in  those  respects. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  suppose  the  Federal  compensation  law  also 
would  apply  in  those  cases,  because  the  men  are  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  are  really  in  the  Government  service  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  question  is  up,  I  understand,  now  in  the 
legal  department  at  Washington;  it  has  not  been  settled  yet. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  we  need  not  discuss  that  in  detail  here. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  in  the  guard  600  men.  They  are  divided 
into  three  shifts  of  eight  hours,  because  they  must  constantly  watch 
this  property.     We  have  the  danger  of  spies  and  alien  enemies. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  that  kind  where  you 
have  been  threatened  by  spias  or  alien  enemies? 

Mr.  Kennedi'.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  should  be  made  public 
or  not;  but  we  found  last  month  245  pounds  of  dynamite  on  the  job — 
not  in  one  lot,  but  a  total  of  245  pounds,  that  should  not  have  been 
there.  And  that  dynamite,  if  properly  exposed  and  intelligently 
exploded  by  an  expert,  would  blow  up  aoout  half  of  the  plant. 

Senator  Nelson.  Could  you  get  on  the  track  of  the  men  that 
placed  it  there? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
Secret  Service.  But  that  will  show  you  that  that  is  rather  a  serious 
menace  with  us  all  the  time.  And  this  work  has  got  to  be  just  as 
near  li  foolproof  "  as  possible. 

Senator  Nelson.  While  you  are  on  that  subject,  do  you  take  any 

(>ains  to  ascertain  that  the  men  you  put  on  the  job  are  patriotic  and 
oyal  to  the  Government,  or  are  any  of  them  men  that  are  likely  to 
put  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  cogwheel? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  try  to  take  care  of  that.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  do  that  to  the  extent  that  we  will  when  we  are  engoged  on 
ship  work,  because  in  construction  work  there  is  not  the  opportunity 
for  damage  that  there  will  be  when  there  is  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
steel  in  a  ship.  But  we  do  not  employ  any  aliens  on  the  water-front 
zones 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  You  mean  enemy  aliens,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Enemy  aliens; yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  On  how  many   different   occasvow*  &\&  "swv  ^fcxA 
dynamite  on  the  island  ? 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  My  best  recollection  is  that  we  found  it  on  14  or  15 
different  occasions,  in  different  sized  packages,  hidden  away;  in  two 
or  three  cases  buried.  Of  course,  we  have  Secret  Service  men  there 
all  the  time,  and  they  have  ferreted  out  many  of  these  cases.  At 
other  times  we  have  found  it  covered  up  with  material,  showing 
that  it  was  deliberately  placed  where  it  had  no  business  to  be. 

Senator  Jones.  How  recently  have  you  found  it? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Cases  have  been  called  to  my  attention  within  the 
past  10  days. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  take  any  pains  to  observe  the  men  when 
thev  come  to  work,  as  to  whether  they  are  carrying  anvthing  with 
them  ? 

Mr.  Kbnnedy.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

Senator  Harding.  If  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would  try  to 
enter  the  gates  at  Hog  Island,  he  would  find  out  that  they  are  very 
careful.  1  will  say  that  the  senatorial  delegation  which  went  up  there 
several  weeks  ago  had  to  have  passes  in  order  to  get  into  the  yard. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  I  am  not  surprised  at  that.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Johnson.  What  proportion  of  foreigners  are  employed  on 
the  job  there? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  foreigners/'  Senator 
Johnson  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  Let  us  say,  first,  those  who  are  not  citizens. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  would  say  less  than  15  per  cent. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  what  particular  nationality  predominates  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  want  to  be  as  fair  as  I  can,  and  give  my  best 
judgment  on  that.  I  would  increase  that  percentage  to  between 
20  and  30  per  c^nt;  and  we  have  restricteci  those  almost  entirely 
to  the  Italians  and  Russians.  We  have  not  used  any  men  from  the 
central  European  nations  at  all;  and  you  understand  that  those 
people  constitute  the  body  of  American  manual  labor  in  ordinary 
times.  We  have  been  very  hard  pressed  in  that  respect  because  of 
that  fact. 

Senator  JonNSON.  The  Italians  predominate,  do  they? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Of  unnaturalized  Italians,  about  what  propor- 
tion would  you  say  are  employed  there  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  My  best  judgment  of  that  would  be  that  a  little 
over  half  of  them  would  be  unnaturalized. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  the  Russians  that  you  employ  are  mostly 
Russian  Jews,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  there  have  been  a  great  many  Jews  who  have 
come  down  there,  yes;  but  I  would  not  say  that  they  would  pre- 
dominate among  the  Russians. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  know  that  one  witness  who  appeared  before 
the  committee  testified  that  you  had  so  many  Russian  Jews  there 
that  it  was  hard  for  the  Americans  to  walk  over  the  grounds. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  about 
Hog  Island  in  many  respects. 

Senator  Harding.  Let  us  have  a  little  information  about  that.  It 

has  been  testified  before  the  committee  that  there  are  so  many  men 

employed  there  that  it  is  hard  to  get  around  among  the  idle  men. 

What  have  you  to  say  about  t\\e  deNo\k>v\  q{.  thase  numerous  em- 

ployces  to  their  tasks  and  the  aUe^evi  \*  %&\A\s\A&K2M»a\ 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  in  answer  to  your  question,  Senator  Harding, 
I  will  sav  that  that  sort  of  charge  has  hurt  our  country's  cause  a  good 
deal.  That  sort  of  statement  is  greatly  exaggerated;  it  may  be  made 
with  good  intention.  I  do  not  mean  statements  at  the  hands  of  this 
committee.  I  mean  at  the  hands  of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
before  the  committee,  and  experts  here  who  have  testified  about  it. 
Because,  in  the  main,  American  labor  is  loyal,  absolutely  loyal;  I  am 
convinced  of  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  is  not  any  question  about  the  loyalty  of 
American  labor. 

Senator  Haiuhxo.  No;  you  misconstrue  my  question  entirely. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  I  am  leading  up  to  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  do  not  labor  under  the  impression  that 
anybody  has  questioned  the  loyalty  of  American  labor  in  anything 
that  has  been  said  here;  and  the  particular  charges  concerning  labor 
there  at  Hog  Island  have  been  made,  not  by  those  to  whom  you  ad- 
vert, but  by  men  who  are  official  representatives  of  the  Snipping 
Board  of  the  United  States.  Now,  if  you  desire  to  charge  tnose 
gentlemen  who  hold  official  positions  with  endeavoring  to  injure 
our  country  by  the  statements  that  they  have  made  to  this  com- 
mittee, well  and  good;  that  is  your  privilege;  I  have  not  any  objec- 
tion to  that. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  I  do  not  mean  to  do  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  wanted  to  make  that  plain  to  you. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  understand.  I  do  not  mean  to  do  that.  Those 
questions  are  questions  of  opinion,  and  if  experts  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  charged  with  the  duty  of  checking  up  the  work  on  the  job 
thought  those  things  were  tnu>,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  should  have 
said  so,  and  have  told  us  that  some  of  those  men  should  have  been 
let  go. 

But  the  facts  are  these :  We  have  had  this  terrible  winter,  with  which 
you  are  all  familiar;  we  have  problems  here  that  never  have  con- 
fronted any  job  before  that  I  ever  heard  of — rolling  the  whole  thing 
into  one.  We  have  200  cars  coming  in  there  in  a  day,  loaded  with 
different  kinds  of  material. 

For  example,  in  ordinary  weather,  a  carload  of  cinders  would  come 
in  there  and  we  would  dump  it  simply  by  turning  a  ratchet,  and 
at  a  cost  of  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  cubic  yard  it  could  be  un- 
loaded. But  in  the  past  winter  it  required  tremendous  labor  of  a 
number  of  men;  wc  had  to  have  steam  pipes  and  thaw  it  out;  and  the 
men  would  have  to  go  in  there  and  dig  it  out  at  a  tremendous  cost 
of  time  and  labor. 

And  then  would  co;ie  in  another  car  loaded  with  piles,  which 
ordinarily  we  unloaded  by  simply  pulling  a  couple  of  stakes,  requir- 
ing a  few  seconds  and  a  small  number  of  men. 

I  will  give  you  one  incident  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  con- 
ditions there.  We  were  informed  by  the  railroads  that  we  would 
have  quite  a  large  amount  of  lumber  coming  in  at  7  o'clock  on  a  cer- 
tain morning.  We  called  up  the  representative  of  the  carpenters' 
union  in  Philadelphia  and  told  them  that  we  would  like  to  have  250 
carpenters  on  the  job  the  next  morning.  He  said  he  would  try  to 
help  us  out;  and  he  got  hold  of  nearly  that  number  of  men,  and 
they  got  out  there  the  next  morning,  and  there  was  wo  Vwotax  \«* 
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them  to  work  with;  the  lumber  had  not  been  delivered  by  the  rail- 
road; I  presume  they  had  done  their  best.  But  there  was  no  lumber 
there,  and  there  were  those  carpenters,  who  simply  had  to  give  up 
their  work,  and  they  felt  very  badly  about  it.  But  we  had  no  work 
to  give  them,  we  had  no  lumber  for  them  to  go  on  with;  and  we 
explained  it  as  best  we  could  to  their  representative.  But  we  felt 
that  we  would  have  been  much  more  open  to  criticism  if  we  had  had 
the  lumber  and  no  carpenters  to  work  on  it  than  if  we  had  had  the 
carpenters  and  no  lumber  for  them  to  work  on.  Now,  that  is  simply 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  things  that  happened  the  entire  winter. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  pay  those  men  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  did  not  hire  them. 

Senator  Jones.  They  were  out  to  the  extent  of  their  wages  for 
that  time? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  were  out  that  much;  it  was  unfair  to  them, 
of  course. 

Senator  Jones.  I  should  say  it  was. 

Senator  Harding.  The  thing  I  had  in  mind  is  that  somebody 
has  testified  before  this  committee  that  so  many  men  were  employed 
and  they  were  so  inefficiently  managed,  that  they  were  falling  over 
each  other  in  idleness.     That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes;  that  is  in  the  official  report  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Shipping  Board  as  to  this  particular  project. 

Senator  Vardaman.  May  I  suggest  to  the  witness  that  he  comment 
on  Mr.  Felton's  statement,which  is  found  on  page  1262  of  the  hearings, 
Part  5,  which  is  as  follows: 

"  I  watched  the  men  congregated  at  different  points  around  the 
yard,  and  I  should  estimate  that  possibly  between  5  and  10  were 
working  out  of  every  gang  of  100.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  such 
idleness.  Of  course,  we  know  the  conditions  under  which  labor  is 
employed  and  wo  expect  inefficiency,  but  I  believe  smaller  gangs  and 
more  foremen  would  remedy  the  defect  to  a  great  extent,  Dut  good 
foremen  should  be  selected.  Half  of  the  men  we  saw  at  work,  organ- 
ized in  proper  size  gangs,  would  have  done  more  work  than  all  the 
men  that  were  there  the  day  of  our  visit." 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  is  that  report  by? 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  by  Mr.  Felton,  the  former  railroad 
man;  it  is  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Hurley. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Felton,  formerly  head  of  the  Great  Western 
Railroad,  yes. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Senator,  I  do  not  wish  to  got  into  any  altercation, 
or  to  question  the  veracity  of  anybody,  but  I  am  told  by  persons  who 
knew  of  Mr.  Felton's  visit  that  ho  arrived  there  soon  after  12  o'clock, 
when  the  men  lay  off  to  get  their  dinner.  They  have  their  dinner 
hour  then,  during  which  they  are  not  supposed  to  work;  and  I  am 
informed  that  he  went  over  the  yard  in  a  limousine  automobile  from 
then  until  1  o'clock,  when  he  went  to  his  luncheon,  at  the  mess  hall 
on  the  island,  and  that  he  then  got  into  his  limousine  and  went  away. 

Now,  I  say  that  in  all  good  spirit,  in  a  spirit  of  fairness;  but  the 
men  deserve' the  same  spirit  of  fairness  that  Mr.  Felton's  testimony 
deserve*. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Of  course,  we  do  not  know  anything  about  it 
except    what    the   witnesses   have   testified    before   the   committee. 
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We  have  no  other  way  of  knowing  about  it.  I  presumed  that  Mr. 
Felton  was  a  man  of  veracity  and  integrity,  and  would  not  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  he  had  to  misrepresent  the  facts.  I 
know  nothing  about  it,  however. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  he  stated  the  facts  exactly  as  he  saw  them, 
because  he  saw  the  men  at  their  lunch  hour. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  not  know  that  it  was  their  lunch  hour? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  think  it  was  fair  for  him  to  make 
that  statement,  if  ho  knew  that  it  was  customary  for  the  men  to  lay 
off  at  that  time  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  You  say  that  Mr.  Felton  did  so-and-so;  you  do 
not  know  that  he  did  those  things,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  myself. 
I  was  not  there  at  the  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  were  you,  then  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  stay  there  every  day? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  keep  track  of  it? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir;  I  spend  all  my  time  on  the  island. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then,  it  seems  strange  that  you  did  not  see 
him — that  a  prominent  man  like  you  did  not  see  a  prominent  man 
like  Mr.  Felton.  I  should  think  that  two  men  like  you  and  him 
would  have  met,  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  am  not  introduced  to  all  the  men  that  come 
there,  Senator,  by  a  good  deal.  I  am  an  employee,  like  a  great 
many  others. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kennedy,  to  pursue  Senator  Harding's  ques- 
tion, which  was  along  the  same  line,  you  made  your  responses  to 
Mr.  Felton's  statement,  but  you  have  not  jret  covered  the  facts. 

Senator  Harding.  Yes;  I  want  your  opinion,  your  knowledge,  con- 
cerning that. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  do  not  think  those  statements  true,  as  the  hypo- 
thetical question  was  put  to  me.  There  has  been,  judging  by  what 
would  be  the  normal  production  in  peace  times,  waste  of  labor  on  thi3 
job;  but  in  the  premises  as  we  have  them  here,  with  our  necessity  for 
ships,  and  the  fact  that  we  needed  men  when  we  needed  them, 
to-day,  and  not  tomorrow — I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  surfeit  of 
labor  in  that  job,  or  that  the  labor  has  been  inefficiently  handled. 
And  it  has  been  my  business  to  he  out  on  the  job,  to  be  among  tho 
men  studying  these  problems;  and  I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
inefficiency  of  labor  or  a  surfeit  of  labor. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Kennedy,  you  have  a  statement  of  the  wages 
that  are  paid  those  men,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  have. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  that  statement  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  have. 

Senator  Reed.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  course  of  your  state- 
ments; but  since  Mr.  Felton's  letter  has  been  quoted  from,  there  is 
atother  statement  in  that  letter  that  I  would  like  to  test  by  a  fact 
that  it  seems  to  me  ought  to  be  indisputable.     Mr.  Felton  says: 

As  an  illustration  of  what  might  be  termed  extravagance  in  the  emylovmeivt  <^t 

labor,  my  brother,  who  has  charge  of  laboT  in  ¥\u\a&e\T>Yi\fc,  \jo\&  \»fe  ^to»X  ^a  h;*ss* 

paid  had  thoroughly  demoralized  the  labor  market  in  l\iM%V^>  ajfckYa&Xstssas^x 
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there  so  many  men  that  there  was  no  way  to  accommodate  them.  On  one  night 
recently  they  actually  had  to  put  them  in  the  vacant  cells  in  the  police  stations  to 
sleep. 

The  kernel  of  that  statement  is  that  the  wages  paid  were  so  ex- 
cessive that  they  attracted  labor  from  all  over  the  country,  and  that 
demoralized  the  labor  market ;  therefore,  if  we  can  find  out  what  the 
wages  were,  we  may  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  this 
statement  is  an  accurate  statement  or  not.  So  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  wages  are  that  you  are  paying  there  for  common  labor, 
and  for  other  kinds. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  will  require  some  explanation,  to  be  absolutely 
fair,  Senator. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes;  all  right. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  have  before  me  here  [indicating]  a  decision  as  to 
wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions  in  the  Delaware  River  and  Balti- 
more shipyards  by  the  Shipping  Board  labor  adjustment  board, 
dated  February  14,  1918. 

Senator  Reed.  Will  you  state  what  that  board  is  and  by  whom  it 
was  appointed? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  members  were  appointed 
by  the  President  or  by  his  authority  by  the  Shipping  Board  itself: 
but  that  is  a  board  that  has  already  gone  to  the  Pacific  coast  ana 
fixed  the  wages  for  the  men  out  there  in  the  shipbuilding  trades. 

Senator  Reed.  It  is  a  board  appointed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, or  some  one  of  the  organizations  which  the  United  States 
Government  has  created  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is  an  arm  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  it  has  been  appointed,  partly  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  partly  by  the  Shipping  Board;  that  is  my 
impression . 

Senator  Harding.  I  think  if  you  will  go  into  it  a  little  more  deeply, 
you  will  find  that  it  was  appointed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Council  of 
Nation  til  Defense  and  has  the  sanction  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  labor  organizations. 

Senator  Reed.  That  being  the  case,  the  situation  is  that  the  men 
of  Hog  Island  are  not  responsible  for  it. 

Senator  Harding.  Not  at  all;  that  Is  a  governmental  organization 
essentially 

Senator  Reed.  I  would  like  to  know  when  they  made  their  deci- 
sion; whether  it  was  before  Mr.  Felton's  letter  was  written,  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  1918? 

Senator  Nelson.  Had  we  better  not  find  out  first  what  the  wages 
were  before  that  decision,  and  how  much  they  have  been  increased 
by  it? 

Senator  Reed.  I  thought  I  would  first  find  out  what  the  date  of 
the  decision  was. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  want  to  tell  you  just  a  few  of  the  circumstances 
in  the  case.  We  started  in  and  our  instructions  were  that  we  were  to 
pay  the  prevailing  wages  in  that  district,  in  that  vicinity ;  that  we  were 
to  conform  to  the  conditions,  hours,  and  terms  of  employment  in 
effect  and  practice  in  that  vicinity,  and  that  we  could  not  institute 
a  wage  or  a  condition  of  employment  without  submitting  it  to  Wash- 
ington, to  the  wage  adjustment  board,  foi  confirmation,  and  those 
instructions  we  have  absolutely  followed  ever  since  the  job  began  ; 
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we  haye  not  fixed,  of  our  own  motion,  without  confirmation,  a  single 
wage  on  the  job.  This  finding,  I  will  say,  in  answer  to  your  question . 
was  made  February  14.  1918;  the  date  you  mentioned,  the  date  of 
Mr.  Felton's  letter,  was  January  18. 

Senator  Reed.  Your  statement  is  that  you  varied  in  no  respect 
from  the  ordinary  wages  paid  in  Philadelplua — in  that  vicinity  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  There  has  been  complaint  made 

Senator  Reed  (continuing).  Except  where  you  were  directed  to  do 
it,  or  authorized  to  do  it,  by  the  wage  adjustment  board  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  submitted  to  them  from  time  to  time  state- 
ments of  what  was  being  done  in  and  around  Philadelphia  on  con- 
struction work.  We  forwarded  to  them  requests  of  the  unions  of 
Philadelphia,  at  various  times,  for  increases  in  pay;  complaints  that 
we  were  not  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  unions  as  to 
wages  per  hour,  conditions  as  to  overtime  and  double  time,  etc. ;  and 
we  simply  acted  as  a  medium  of  exchange  for  information  of  every 
land  whatsoever  that  we  could  accumulate,  as  to  the  facts  as  they 
existed  in  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Reed.  Exactly;  but  before  thev  made  anv  decision  in 
employing  labor — I  presume  you  employed  some  labor  before  they 
made  any  decision;  that  you  picked  up  your  labor  as  you  could  pick 
it  up  around  there,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  they  were  familiar  with  the  prices  we  were 
paying  and  had  sanctioned  the  pri-  es.  even  at  that  time. 

Senator  Reed.  Even  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  That  was  what  I  asked  a  moment  ago.  If,  from 
the  first,  you  have  worked  on  a  scale  of  wages  that  had  been  sanctioned 
or  fixed  by  the  wage  adjustment  board. 

Mr.  Kennedy.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  have  continued  that,  you  say,  up  to  the 
present  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have. 

Senator  Reed.  So  that,  if  you  have  paid  excessive  wages,  as  charged 
here  by  Mr.  Felton,  you  say  that  it  was  because  you  were  directed 
to  pay  them  by  the  wage  adjustment  board — you  do  not  say,  I 

E  resume,  that  they  are  excessive:  I  am  not  asking  you  to  say  that; 
ut  whatever  you  paid,  the  wage  adjustment  board  is  responsible 
for? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  do  not  think  I  would  say  they 
were  excessive,  because  they  were  figured  upon  the  prevailing  rates 
and  conditions  as  they  existed  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  at  that 
time. 

Now,  to  go  further;  you  mentioned  the  date  of  January  18.  This 
decision,  as  corrected  and  extended  to  March  1,  1918,  is  retroactive; 
and  we  must  make  adjustment  on  all  wages  paid  by  us  since  the 
15th  day  of  January,  1918;  and  in  thus  decision  the  rates  are  in- 
creased over  what  we  had  been  paying  upon  the  demands  of  the 
various  crafts,  at  an'av^rage  of  about  20  per  cent. 

Senatcr  Nelson.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  What  was  the 
difference  in  the  scale  erf  wages  after  the  contract  was  entered  into 
on  the  13th  of  September — for  the  balance  of  the  year  1917 — and 
the  wages  that  prevailed  the  year  before,  1916? 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  when  this  contract  was  first  talked  about- 


— —  _  r  _____ 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  What  I  am  trying  to  ^et  at  is 
this:  I  simply  want  to  know  how  much  increase  there  was  in  wages 
in  1917  over  those  of  1916 — the  percentage  of  increase,  as  near  as 
you  can  give  it? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  From  30  to  50  per  cent  in  the  different  crafts. 

Senator  Nelson.  About  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No;  that  is  the  extreme;  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  wages  in  1917  were  increased  over  those 
1916  from  30  to  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir;  for  instance,  in  June,  1917,  the  common 
labor  wage,  the  accepted  wage,  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  timo  thi9 
contract  was  first  considered  was  25  cents  an  liour. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  And  by  October  that  had  increased,  not  because  of 
our  activities,  because  we  had  not  begun  there  at  that  time — any- 
where from  32  to  37k  cents  per  hour  at  the  hands  of  private  persons. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  how  much  is  it  now?  How  much  is  it  over 
that  higher  scale  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is  fixed  at  40  cents  an  hour  in  this  new  finding  of 
the  wage  adjustment  board. 

Senator  In  elson.  Forty  cents  an  hour  for  common  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Forty  cents  an  hour  for  common  laborers  in  this 
finding.     And  wo  are  still  paying  35  cents  on  construction  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  For  eight  hours  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Per  hour,  for  eight  hours. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  overtime  except  on  Sunday  at  time  and  a 
half. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  varies  in  the  different  crafts;  each  union  has 
its  own  regulation  as  to  overtime. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  employing  only  union  labor  there? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  sir;  this  is  an  open  shop. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  you  say  tney  have  different  rules  as  to 
overtime  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes;  wo  have  run  open  shop  without  discrimina- 
tion, as  provided  for  directly  in  this  finding  [indicating];  wo  are  or- 
dered to  do  that  by  article  14  of  this  finding;  but  we  endeavor  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  different  crafts. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  got  this  wage  finding  that  you  refer 
to  there  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Will  you  please  put  that  in  the  record!  I  do 
not  think  we  have  that  in  the  record  yet,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  Will  you  furnish  that  ? 

Senator  Hardino.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  cumber  the  record 
with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  practically  a  public  document. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  I  do  not  know;  I  have  nover  seen  it. 

Senator  Reed.  I  think  it  ought  to  go  in. 

Senator  Vardaman.  D003  that  wage  adjustment  board  fix  all  the 
wag03  and  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  fixes  all  the  wages. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have 
not  iixeJ  any  salaries  that  have  not  mot  with  the  approval  of  the 
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officers  of  the  United  States  Government  who  are  supervising  this 
work? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Now  to  clear  up  one  matter,  or  at  least,  make  it 
plain:  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  wage  adjustment  board 
recently  made  a  decision,  which  was  retroactive,  and  that  decision 
raised  the  wages  of  the  men  beyond  what  they  had  been  paid  prior 
to  that  decision  about  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  was  the  average. 

Senator  Reed.  The  average,  and  that  decision  was  made  on  what 
date? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  On  February  14.  1918,  and  corrected  and  extended 
to  March  1,  1918;  this  is  the  official  copy  that  I  have  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  I  never  heard  of  that  or  saw  it  in  print. 

Senator  Reed.  I  think  that  ought  to  go  in  the  record;  yes. 

The  Chaikman.  That  finding  of  the  wage  adjustment  board  will 
be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  paper  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Decision  as  to  Wages,  Hours,  and  Other  Conditions  in  Delaware  River  and 
Baltimore  Shipyards  by  Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment  Board,  February 
14,  1918.    Corrected  and  Extended  March  1,  1918. 

[The  corrections  and  extensions  in  this  revised  and  authoritative  edition  of  the 
Decision  of  February  14,  1918,  have  resulted  from  conferences  with  representatives  of 
the  shipyard  owners  and  of  the  employees  concerned,  and  are  intended  to  clear  up 
ambiguities  and  misunderstandings,  as*  well  as  to  fix  rates  for  a  few  occupations  not 
previously  covered.) 

DECISION    AS   TO    WAGES,    HOURS,    AND   OTHER   CONDITIONS   IN    DELAWARE    RIVER   AND 

BALTIMORE   8HIPYARD8. 

First.  During  the  month  of  October,  1917,  when  the  Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjust- 
ment Board  was  absent  on  the  Pacific  coast,  disputes  arose  in  different  steel  shipyards 
in  the  Delaware  River  district.  These  were  temporarily  adjusted  through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Raymond  B.  Stevens,  vice  chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
with  the  understanding  that  any  wage  scale  subsequently  determined  oy  the  Ship- 
building Labor  Adjustment  Board  should  be  retroactive  to  the  date  when  the  men 
returned  to  work,  November  2.  Although  there  may  be  some  question  as  to  whether 
this  understanding  was  intended  to  apply  to  yards  in  which  disputes  had  not  yet 
arisen,  we  have  decided  to  resolve  this  in  favor  of  the  employees  and  to  make  the 
wage  rotes  fixed  retroactive  as  regards  the  shipbuilding  crafts  to  which  they  apply  to 
November  2  for  all  of  the  steel  shipyards  of  trie  Delaware  River  district  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  building  of  ships  for  the  Navy  Department  or  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, that  is: 

Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Harlan  Plant,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

New  Jersey  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Gloucester,  N.  J. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Pennsylvania  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Gloucester,  N.  J. 

Pusey  &  Jonos  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  do  this  because  early  in  our  investigation  we  became  convinced  by  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  both  sides  that  a  uniform  minimum  wage  scale  and  uniform  piece 
rates  for  all  of  the  shipyards  on  the  river  from  Bristol  to  the  north,  to  Wilmington  to 
the  south,  would  be  desirable  and  because  limiting  the  retroactive  provision  to  em- 
ployees who  actually  struck  would  amount  to  penalizing  those  who,  notwithstanding 
their  dissatisfaction  with  conditions,  remained  loyally  at  work,  and  thus  be  an  incite- 
ment to  future  strikes. 

For  the  yards  predominantly  in  course  of  construction,  that  is,  of  the  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  at  Hog  Island,  Pa.,  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corporation,  at  Bristol,  Pa  ,  and  of  the  Traylor  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 

nCUG— 18— vol  2 C2 
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at  Comwell8  Heights,  Pa.,  we  make  the  wage  rates  fixed  for  crafts  engaged  in  con- 
struction work,  which  appeared  before  us  with  definite  demands,  to  wit:  <  arpenters, 
plumbers,  pipe  fitters,  electrical  workers,  sheet-metal  workers,  painters,  blaci  smiths, 
molders,  and  engineers,  retroactive  to  the  date  when  we  held  our  hearing  on  condi- 
tions in  those  yards,  that  is,  January  15,  1918. 

For  the  yards  in  and  near  Baltimore,  that  is,  of  the  Baltimore  Dry  Dock  and  Ship- 
building Co.,  of  Baltimore:  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Sparrows 
Point,  Md.;  of  the  Maryland  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Sollers  Point,  Md.;  and  of  Henry 
Smith  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore,  we  made  the  wage  rates  fixed  retroactive  to  February  1 
in  accordance  with  an  agreement  with  representatives  of  the  employees  in  those  yards. 

Second.  The  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  maintenance  of  a  uniform  minimum  wage 
scale  in  all  of  the  yards  of  the  district  is  the  variable  expense  for  transportation  to  and 
from  their  work  to  which  the  employees  of  the  yards  up  and  down  the  river  from 
Philadelphia  are  put  owing  to  inadequate  local  housing  facilities.  To  equalize  this 
condition  we  hereby  authorize  shipyards  whose  employees  are  compelled  to  expend 
regularly  more  than  8  cents  for  transportation  to  or  from  their  work,  to  provide  such 
employees  with  commutation  or  other  tickets,  at  the  expense  of  the  company.  In 
pnniding  free  transportation  for  employees  coming  from  a  distance,  each  shipyard 
must  adopt  such  precautions  to  prevent  the  privilege  from  being  abused  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  auditors  of  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration. We  permit  the  payment  of  the  entire  fares  of  such  employees  rather  than 
merely  of  the  excess  over  16  cents  to  enable  yards  with  inadequate  local  housing 
facilities  to  draw  their  employees  from  greater  distances. 

Third.  As  regards  hours  of  employment,  we  have  found  a  good  deal  of  diversity  and 
confusion  in  the  different  yards  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  although  the  eight-hour 
day  has  not  yet  been  universally  introduced,  the  half  holiday  on  Saturday  is  an  insti- 
tution that  is  firmly  established  and  tenaciously  adhered  to.  Under  the  Federal 
eight-hour  law,  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day  for  any  department 
of  the  Government  counts  as  overtime.  It  is  in  the  light  of  these  limitations  imposed 
by  Federal  law  and  local  custom  that  we  prescribe  the  following  rules  to  govern  noure 
of  employment  in  the  shipyard  to  which  this  decision  applies: 

(1)  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  from  Monday  until  Friday,  inclusive, 
and  four  hours  on  Saturday. 

(2)  Work  in  excess  of  these  periods  on  any  week  day  shall  be  calculated  as  over- 
time and  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half. 

(3)  Work  in  excess  of  60  hours  a  week  for  any  employee  shall  not  be  permitted, 
excepting  in  dry  docks,  or  when  ordered  by  the  Navy  Department  or  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  or  to  protect  life  or  property  from  imminent  danger. 

(4)  Work  on  Sundays  and  the  following  holidays  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
double  time:  New  Year's  Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of 
Julv,  Labor  Dav,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas  Day. 

(5)  Men  employed  on  night  shift  shall  receive  compensation  5  per  cent  higher  than 
is  paid  to  those  employed  on  dav  shift. 

Our  purpose  of  limiting  work  of  employees  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  60 
hours  a  wee^  is  to  discourage  the  practice  of  excessive  overtime,  which  we  believe 
leads  to  ineffkiendy  and  lessened  rather  than  enlarged  production,  and  to  encourage 
the  introduction  of  the  two  and  three  shift  systems  Tne  feasibility  of  worling  two 
or  three  eight-hour  shifts  in  shipbuilding  plants  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated, 
and  we  urge  the  shipyards  of  the  Delaware  River  district  to  take  immediate  steps 
looking  toward  the  introduction  of  additional  shifts  in  their  yards 

In  addition  to  the  straight  day  wage,  and  the  piece  wage  systems  we  have  found  in 
operation  in  different  yards  numerous  bonus  premium,  and  contract  systems  of  wage 
payment  The  minimum-wage  scale  and  the  piece-rate  scales  which  we  prescribe 
are  designed  to  introduce  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  connection  with  wage 
payments  We,  therefore,  direct  that  no  bonus  or  premium  in  addition  to  the  rates  of 
wages  prescribed  in  this  award,  shall  in  future  be  paid,  except  with  the  express  per- 
mission of  this  board  This  is  not  intended,  however,  to  prohil  it  shipyards  from 
paying  piece  rates  to  employees  in  other  occupations  than  those  covered  l»y  the 
appended  piece  rate  scales 

Fourth.  In  certain  departments,  for  example,  the  departments  cf  riveting  and 
chipping  and  calking,  we  have  found  a  preference  for  the  piece  wage  system  on  the  part 
of  not  only  employers  but  also  of  the  workers  themselves.  The  piece  rates  a pp and ed 
hereto  were  the  result  of  conferences  between  representatives  of  the  yard  owners 
and  of  the  crafts  concerned,  in  which  concessions  in  the  interests  of  harmony  and 
greater  production  were  made  by  both  sides.  It  is  intended  that  the  list  shall  be 
from  time  to  time  extended  to  include  operations  and  types  of  vessels,  such  as  torpedo 
boat  destroyers  and  cylindrical  oi\  tankers,  loi  ^Ylv&  laa  to\&&  \>sn^  wot  ^et  been 
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ascertained.  In  connection  with  piece  work,  testimony  was  presented  to  prove 
the  existence  of  rules  or  understandings  among  the  workers  limiting  the  amount 
that  any  one  worker  should  produce  in  a  day.  The  origin  of  these  rules  or  under- 
standings appears  to  have  been  the  experience  of  the  workers  of  having  the  piece 
rate  cut  so  soon  as  they  showed  an  ability  to  increase  their  earnings  beyond  what 
the  employer  considered  a  normal  wage. 

In  the  present  national  emergency  it  is  vitally  important  that  every  limitation 
upon  output  be  removed.  Every  shipyard  worker  must  appreciate  that  he  is  fighting 
for  his  country  when  he  drives  a  rivet  or  calks  a  seam  just  as  effectively  as  the  soldier 
in  the  trenches  when  he  wields  his  bayonet  or  fires  a  gun.  And  as  the  soldier  is  paid 
directly  by  the  Government,  so  the  shipyard  worker  must  realize  that  he  now  receives 
his  compensation  from  the  Government,  all  shipbuilding  now  being  upon  Govern- 
ment account.  To  bring  it  home  to  piece  workers  that  the  Government  is  behind 
them  and  that  they  must  be  behind  trie  Government,  we  direct  that  the  following 
notices  be  printed  and  posted  conspicuously  in  every  department  of  every  shipyard 
where  piece  work  is  carried  on: 

44 The  piece  rates  prescribed  as  part  of  its  award  by  the  Shipbuilding  labor 
Adjustment  Board,  and  printed  in  the  piece-rate  book  for  Ifelaware  Kher  and  Balti- 
more shipyards,  shall  under  no  circumstances  be  lowered  during  the  duration  of  the 
war.  In  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  we  urge  employees  in  shipyards 
to  do  their  utmost  toward  winning  the  war  by  removing  all  limitations  upen  cut  put 
and  hastening  in  every  possible  way,  each  according  to  his  capacity,  the  ]  reduction 
of  ships. 

Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment  Board." 

Fifth.  The  methods  for  determining  the  amount  of  back  pay  to  which  employees 
in  the  different  yards  shall  be  entitled  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  employees  on  the  straight  day  wage  system  the  new  hourly  wage 
fixed  by  the  board  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  hours  which  each  em- 
ployee worked  from  November  2  until  tne  date  when  the  new  wage  ecale  is  put  into 
effect.  From  the  product  thus  determined  the  total  wage,  including  premiums  and 
bonuses  of  every  kind,  which  the  employee  received  for  his  work,  is  to  be  deducted. 
The  balance  constitutes  the  back  pay  to  which  he  is  entitled.  In  determining  the 
total  number  of  hours  of  employment,  hours  counted  and  paid  forat  time  and  one-half, 
or  double  time  when  the  original  payment  was  made,  are  to  be  counted  as  time  and 
one-half  or  double  time  in  calculating  earnings  at  the  new  rate  of  wages,  but  all  other 
hours  are  to  be  calculated  as  straight  time. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  pieceworkers,  a  representative  of  the  board  is  to  determine  in 
cooperation  with  representatives  of  the  pieceworkers  of  each  craft  and  of  each  yard 
by  a  study  of  the  actual  cards  of  a  dozen  pieceworkers  of  each  different  craft  in  each 
yard,  selected  so  as  to  cover  the  different  kinds  of  piecework  performed  upon  a  vessel; 
the  average  increase  in  the  earnings  of  such  pieceworkers  resulting  from  calculating 
their  earnings  at  the  new  piece  rates  prescribed  and  comparing  them  with  the  earnings 
they  actually  received.  The  average  percentage  of  increase  so  determined  for  each 
piecework  occupation,  multiplied  by  the  total  earnings  of  each  pieceworker  of  each 
respective  occupation  from  November  2  until  the  date  when  the  new  rates  become* 
effective  shall  determine  the  back  pay  which  such  pieceworker  is  entitled  to  receive. 

Sixth.  The  back  pay  due  to  both  day  workers  and  pieceworkers  shall  be  paid  at 
the  earliest  date  at  which  the  elaborate  calculations  necessary  to  their  determination 
can  be  completed,  after  the  rates  fixed  by  this  decision  are  put  into  operation. 

Seventh.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  different  classes  of  emplovees 
by  all  of  the  shipvards  of  the  Delaware  River  and  Baltimore  districts  shall  be  those 
set  forth  in  the  schedule  appended  hereto  (Exhibit  A),  which  is  made  a  substantive 
part  of  this  award. 

Eighth.  For  all  "dirty  work"  in  connection  with  the  repair  of  vossols  performed 
in  or  upon  the  vessel  employees  of  the  different  drafts  shall  receive  10  cents  an  hour 
more  than  the  minimum  hourly  rates  prescribed  in  Schedule  A  of  thL>  decision. 

Employees  engaged  on  repair  work  m  or  upon  vessels  shall  receive  double  time 
for  all  overtime  over  eight  hours  from  Monday  until  Friday,  and  over  four  hours  on 
Saturdays,  as  well  as  on  Sundays  and  the  holidays  specified  in  section  third. 

Ninth.  Rates  of  wages  now  being  paid  to  individual  employees  in  excess  of  the 
minimum  rates  fixed  are  in  no  wise  altered  or  affected  by  the  establishment  of  these 
rates. 

Tenth.  The  piece  rates  to  be  paid  for  riveting  to  riveting  gangs  are  those  set  forth 
in  t.h?  sell  nlule  appended  h?reto  .  (Exhibit  B.)  The  division  of  the  riveting  gang's 
pay  in  accordance  with  these  rates  is  to  be  in  thf.  following  proportions:  To  the  riveter. 
44  per  cent;  to  the  holder-on,  33  per  cent;  and  to  \\\e  \ioaAeT,  1\S  \^T  w&\- 
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Eleventh.  The  piece  rates  to  be  paid  for  chipping  and  calking,  and  drilling  and 
reaming  are  those  set  forth  in  the  schedules  appended  hereto.     ( Exhibits  C,  D,  and  E.) 

Twelfth.  The  piece  rates  to  be  paid  to  linermen  in  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship 
<&  Engine  Building  Co.,  and  in  other  shipyards  employing  linermen  at  piecework 
are  those  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  schedule.     (Exhibit  F.) 

Thirteenth.  No  reduction  in  any  of  these  piece  rates  is  to  be  j>ermitted  on  the  part 
of  any  shipyard  in  the  Delaware  Kiver  district  during  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Fourteenth.  Believing  that  in  this  national  emergency  past  differences  between 
employers  arid  employees  must  be  forgotten  in  the  common  determination  to  produce 
the  maximum  possible  number  of  ships,  the  board  will  not  tolerate  any  discrimination 
either  on  the  part  of  employers  or  employees  between  union  and  nonunion  men. 

Fifteenth.  Rates  of  wages  for  occupations  not  covered  by  this  decision  shall  be 
tentatively  agreed  upon  between  the  individual  shipyards  and  employees  concerned. 
Such  tentative  rates  shall  be  reported  to  the  examiner,  who  shall  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  fairness  of  the  rates  tentatively  fixed  and  report  a  recommendation  for  their  con- 
firmation or  modification  by  this  Goard.  The  board  shall  on  the  basis  of  such  report 
and  recommendation  determine  a  uniform  minimum  rate  for  each  such  occupation, 
and  add  it  to  the  rates  prescribed  in  this  award. 

Sixteenth.  The  rates  and  other  conditions  prescribed  in  this  decision,  except  as 
otherwise  provided,  shall  be  put  into  effect  on  or  before  Monday,  February  25,  1918. 

(Signed)        V.  Everit  Macy, 


Washington,  D.  C.f  March  1,  1918. 


Chairman. 
(Signed)        tours  A.  Coolidoe. 
(Signed)        A.  J.  Berres. 


Exhibit  A. 

Minimum  wage  scale  for  journeymen,  specialists,  helpers,  and  laborers  in  specified  cra/U 

in  Delaware  River  and  Baltimore  shipyards. 

Rate  per 
Acetylene  department:  hour. 

Burners,  first  class $0.  65 

Burners,  second  class 60 

Grinders 50 

Chippers 50 

Welders 65 

Helpers 46 

Anglesmith  department: 

Anglesmiths,  heavy  fires 87$ 

Anglesmiths,  heavy  fires,  helpers 55 

Anglesmiths,  other  fires 72J 

Anglesmiths,  other  fires,  helpers 46 

Furnace  men  on  shapes  and  plates  (ship  work) 82$ 

Electric  welder 65 

Blacksmith  shop: 

Hammer  and  machine  forgers,  heavy 1.  35 

Heater 55 

Levermen  or  crane  men 70 

Helpers 50 

Hammer  runner,  heavy 55 

•  Blacksmiths,  heavy  fires 87$ 

Blacksmiths,  heavy  fires,  helpers 55 

Blacksmiihs,  other  fires 72$ 

Blacksmiths,  other  fires  helpers 46 

Drop  forgers 70 

Drop  forgers'  helpers 50 

Boltmakers 72$ 

Boltmakers'  helpers 46 

Laborers 40 

Liner  forgers 55 

Liner  forgers'  helpers 46 
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Kate  per 

Boiler  shop:  nour. 

Boiler  makers $.70 

Drillers. 60 

Holders  on.. 50 

Rivet  heaters 40 

Flange  turners 75 

Helpers . 46 

Slab-furnace  men 75 

Planer  hands 55 

Bolting  and  liner  department: 

Bolters 50 

Liner  men 54 

Helpers 42$ 

Cement  department: 

Cementers 50 

Helpers 42  J 

Chipping  and  calking  department: 

Tank  testers 70 

Hand  chippers  and  callcers 70 

Pneumatic  chippers  and  calkers 65 

Packers 50 

Cleaning  department: 

Leader 5.r» 

Laborers 4(» 

Coppersmith  department: 

Coppersmiths 70 

Helpers % 46 

Drilling  and  reaming  department: 

Drillers 60 

Reamers 50 

Electrical  department: 

Electricians,  first-class 70 

Electricians,  second-class 65 

Wircmen 55 

Joiners 70 

Machinists,  first-class 72$ 

Helpers .' ^ 46 

Erecting  department: 

Leading  men 85 

Marine  erectors,  first-class ' 72$ 

Marine  erectors,  second-class 62$ 

Specialist  or  handy  man 52 

Helpers ; 46 

Fitting-up  department: 

Fitters,  first-class . . . . 72$ 

Fitters,  second-class < ; . . . ; . . . . 65 

Regulators,  first-class ..... j <  ...... * 60 

Regulators,  second-class <■ 52$ 

Helpers 46 

Foundry  department: 

Moiders  and  coremakers .• 72$ 

Cupola  tenders. i 72$ 

Helpers . 46 

Hand  and  machine  chippers. 50 

Laborers .-..„• . . .  s * 40 

Furnace  department: 

Leaders 67  J 

Firemen  and  helpers 55 

Strikers 55 

Hull  engineering  department: 

Marine  erectors,  first-class  l 72$ 

Marine  erectors,  second-class 02$ 

Special ists  or  handy  men 52 

Joiners 70 

Helpers 46 


|  Understood  to  include  machinists,  plumbers,  «&d  pY$«  ?A\at*. 
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Bate  per 

Joiner  department:  boar. 

Joiners $.70 

Machine  men 70 

Helpers 42} 

Lumber  department: 

Machine  men 66 

Helpers 42} 

Machine  shop: 

Machinists,  first-class 724 

Machinists,  second-class 62 J 

Specialists  or  handy  men 52 

Helpers 46 

Material  labor  department: 

Engineers,  locomotive 65 

Operators,  locomotive,  cantilever,  gantry  and  other  cranes  of  over  3  tons. .      .  70 

Operators,  stiff-legged  derricks 68 

Hoisting  and  portable  firemen 50 

Locomotive  conductors 50 

Road  crane  conductors ^ .50 

Mold  loft: 

Gang  leaders 85 

Loftsmen,  first  class 82} 

Loftsmen,  second  class 72} 

Joiners 70 

Helpers 42} 

Paint  department: 

Painters  and  polishers 60 

Helpers 42} 

Pattern  shop: 

Pattern  makers 75 

Laborers 40 

Rigging  department: 

Aiarine  leaders. 75 

Marine  riggers 62} 

Crane  leaders 75 

Crane  gang  leaders 67} 

Cranemen * 60 

Erector  leaders 60 

Erectors 50 

Riveting  department: 

Rivet  testers 70 

Stage  builders 57} 

Hand  riveters 70 

Pneumatic  riveters 65 

Holders-on 50 

Heater  boys 38 

Passer  boys 30 

Helpers 46 

Ship  carpenter  department: 

Ship  carpenters,  first  class 70 

Ship  carpenters,  second  class 65 

Fasteners 60 

Erectors 50 

Helpers : 42} 

Wood  calkers 70 

Wood  reamers 55 

Ship  shed  department: 

Punchers 55 

Planer  and  scarfer 55 

Countersinkers 55 

Drillers 60 

Bending  rollers 62} 
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Senator  Reed.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Felton,  which  he  made  upon 
the  authority  of  his  brother,  is  to  the  effect  that  you  had  paid  ex- 
cessive wages;  if  you  did  pay  excessive  wages,  it  was  because  you 
were  directed  to  do  so  by  this  wage  adjustment  board,  was  it? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  If  we  did  pay  excessive  wages;  yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes.  So  that  I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
at  this  time  to  the  fact — without  any  criticism  of  Mr.  Felton,  whom  I 
happen  to  know  and  who  I  think  is  a  very  fine  gentleman — that  that 
statement  that  he  has  just  analyzed  shows  how  easily  a  man  can  be 
mistaken  about  those  things  that  have  been  charged. 

Senator  Jones.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Felton  said  that  was 
based  on  what  his  brother  told  him. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say  that  there  is  a  variation  in  the 
rate  of  overtime  paid  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No;  but  the  hours,  when  it  becomes  effective — 
which  makes  a  variation  in  the  rate,  of  course. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  to  say,  every  craft  gets  the  same  rate 
of  overtime  pay;  that  is,  the  same  hour  credit.  If  I  can  make  it  clear, 
you  do  not  pav  one  craft  double  time  for  overtime  and  pay  another 
craft  time  ana  a  half  for  overtime,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  explain  it  better  by  taking  a  case  as  an  illustration. 
This  [indicating]  is  tho  wage  schedule  as  it  is  in  effect,  Senator  Harding. 
For  instance,  the  carpenters  provide  for  70  cents  per  hour  on  the  new 
finding;  we  were  paying  them  60  cents. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  new  finding! 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  the  new  finding. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  70  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  Their  agreement  in  Philadelphia,  where  they 
were  largelv  organized  and  had  agreements  with  the  employers,  pro- 
vided for  double  time  from  7  a.  m.  to  8  a.  m.,  and  from  4.30  p.  m. 
until  10  p.  m.  time-and-a-half;  from  10  p.  m.  until  8  a.  m.  double  time. 

Senator  Harding.  Before  you  get  away  from  that,  what  effect 
would  that  have  on  a  three-shift  arrangement?  Would  the  men 
working  at  the  midnight  hour  get  the  double  time  if  you  were  working 
on  three  shifts  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No;  not  if  they  were  working  on  three  straight 
eight-hour  shifts. 

Senator  Harding.  All  right;  take  some  other  craft  for  illustration. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  In  the  case  of  the  electricians,  their  double  time 
did  not  take  effect  until  12  o'clock  midnight,  as  compared  to  10 
p.  m.  for  the  carpenters. 

Senator  Harding.  Tho  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  what  fairness 
could  there  be  in  paying  one  craft  double  time  and  another  craft 
time-and-a-h  alf  for  tho  same  hours ;  could  there  be  any  fairness  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  due  only  to  the  fact  that  they  had  obtained 
those  agreements  in  the  different  crafts  individually,  without  cooper- 
ation with  one  another;  those  were  their  own  requirements,  indi- 
vidually. 

Senator  Reed.  And  probably  the  disadvatnage  in  one  case  offset 
to  some  extent  the  advantage  in  some  other. 

Senator  Harding.  What  I  am  aiming  at  is,  here  is  the  Govern- 
ment employing  its  forces  in  a  public  work,  ai\d  \\.«  *&feTc&  Wtaa^aak 
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the  same  rule  of  compensation  ought  to  apply  to  one  craft  as  well  as 
another,  and  not  be  limited  by  the  astuteness  of  a  union  in  making 
a  contractual  arrangement. 

Senator  Reed.  No;  but  is  this  not  the  case,  Senator  Harding — 
not  to  argue  the  question,  but  merely  to  make  a  suggestion — tnat 
here  is  a  vast  body  of  men;  the  carpenters  have  their  union,  and 
they  have  made  their  own  regulations  that  they  want  to  live  by  and 
work  under;  the  electricians  Tiave  done  the  same  thing,  and  so  on. 
Now,  the  Government  happens  to  employ  a  large  number  of  them; 
they  have  been  content  to  work  under  those  rules,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  set  them  aside,  it  would  probably  get  mixed  up 
in  a  lot  of  difficulties;  and  as  long  as  they  are  contented  and  do  not 
complain  about  any  inequalities,  why  should  we  ? 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  I  do  not  consider  this  a  very  serious 
situation  in  any  event. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  themselves  conclude,  after  working  for 
a  while  under  one  arrangement,  that  they  would  like  to  change  it, 
and  if  there  is  no  particular  objection  to  it,  why  not  allow  them  to 
do  it » 

Senator  Calder.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  you  said  that  this 
wage  scale  was  retroactive  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Senator  Calder.  Does  that  mean  that  these  men  receive  additional 
back  pay  for  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  will  have  to  receive  it  as  soon  as  the  auditors 
of  the  Shipping  Board  come  up  and  tell  us  exactly  how,  in  detail, 
we  should  make  this  increase. 

Senator  Calder.  How  far  back  does  that  retroactive  phase  of  the 
matter  go  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  As  far  as  our  yard  is  concerned  on  construction,  to 
January  15,  but  in  certain  of  the  shipyards  in  the  Delaware  district 
they  have  made  it  retroactive  to  November  2,  1917. 

Senator  Calder.  So  the  men  employed  in  some  of  the  shipyards 
will  receive  additional  back  pay  from  November  2  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  Until  what  date? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  February  14,  1918. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Kennedy,  do  you  think  it  will  be  better,  in 
allowing  overtime,  for  this  wage  adjustment  board  and  for  the  men 
generally  to  agree  upon  a  system  that  will  affect  all  the  crafts  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Tney  are  doing  that  in  the  shipbuilding  crafts 
proper,  and  that  I  want  to  make  very  plain  so  that  there  will  be  no 
misapprehension.  In  shipbuilding  proper,  as  opposed  to  shipyard 
construction,  they  proposed  that  any  overtime  conditions  should 
apply  to  all  the  crafts;  that  is,  the  same  conditions  will  apply  to  all 
crafts. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  sensible  method,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Those  questions  have  made  this  particular  part  of 
our  work  rather  difficult. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  the  wage-adjustment  hoard  allows  the 
back  pay  and  this  percentage  of  increases,  that  is  added  to  the  amount 
your  company  is  allowed  on  the  cost  ? 

Senator  Hardtno.  The  Government  pays  all  of  these  bills,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Govevwmewt  \>tv^s»  ^X  ofc  vW^.  v&scoA&oa ? 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  The  Government  pays  this. 

In  further  answer  to  the  Senator's  question,  I  did  not  know  whether 
you  would  be  interested  or  not,  but  I  thought  you  might  ask  me  the 
question,  and  I  brought  along  the  rates  of  pay  of  men  for  the  week  end- 
ing January  19,  this  award  being  retroactive  to  January  15.  In  the 
sense  that  that  letter  is  read,  I  take  it  that  we  are  chargeci  with  paying 
excessive  rates,  but  if  we  are  paying  the  going  rate  in  that  vicinity, 
with  prescribed  overtime  conditions,  and  the  work  is  there  and  the 
men  earn  tho  money,  they  should  not  be  charged  with  taking  away 
an  excessive  amount  of  money,  as  I  see  it.  They  have  been  making  a 
large  amouut  of  money,  as  I  have  understood  the  term,  in  wages.  I 
have  hero  a  list  of  over  3,000  men  who  in  that  week  earned  at  a  rate 
exceeding  $200  per  month — wage  earners. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  have  figured  out  that  the  carpenters  under 
that  schedule,  for  10  hours'  work,  if  they  worked  one  hour  between 
7  and  8  and  then  an  hour  in  the  evening  after  half  past  4,  would  get 
between  $9  and  $10  for  that  10-hour  day's  work.     Would  they  not? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  An  ordinary  carpenter  would  get  from  $9  to 
$10  a  day? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  pretty  steep? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  pretty  good  wages.  That  is  what  they 
are  getting  all  over  the  country  to-day,  Senator. 

Senator  Reed.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  wages,  and  we  might 
as  well  recognize  it.  I  remember  in  the  last  political  campaign 
going  into  a  station  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  where  I  saw  a  sign  up*  ' brick- 
layers wanted,  $7.50  a  day;  transportation  furnished. "  I  remem- 
ber that,  because  I  spoke  of  it  frequently.  That  was  practically  18 
months  ago.  It  simply  indicates  tnat  over  since  this  European  war 
began  there  has  been  an  enormous  advance  in  wages,  and  it  can  not 
be  avoided.  I  think  these  wages  are  high,  but  how  are  you  going  to 
get  the  labor  if  you  do  not  pay  the  wage  other  people  are  paying? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  the  whole  point,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  charge 
the  Shipping  Board  or  any  shipbuilding  yard  with  paying  so-called 
excessive  wages  when  those  are  the  going  wages  in  the  vicinities  in 
which  those  plants  are  located. 

Senator  Reed.  I  wish  you  would  file  that  schedule  of  wages  with 
the  committee;  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  print  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  shall  give  you  that.  Would  you  care  for  this 
list  that  I  have  here  of  over  3,000  individual  names? 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

(The  list  referred  to  was  filed  with  the  committee,  not  to  bo  printed 
in  the  record.) 

Mr.  Kennedy.  This  list  gives  the  individual  names,  the  check 
numbers  of  the  men,  the  money  they  actually  took  away  that  week, 
and  what  they  did.  That  would  be  further  increased,  you  under- 
stand, by  this  20  per  cent  increase  that  I  spoke  of. 

Senator  Reed.  This  statement  that  you  are  filing  shows  the  wages 
that  were  being  paid  January  19,  as  I  understand  you? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  will  give  you  with  that  a  wage  schedule 

Senator  Reed.  Is  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  will  accompany  this  with  a  schedule  as  of  that 
date. 
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Senator  Reed.  The  recent  order  made  by  this  wage  adjustment 
board  will  increase  these  wages,  as  they  appear  in  this  schedule,  by 
20  per  cent? 

Senator  Nelson.  No,  that  increase  is  included  here,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  because  it  was  made  retroactive. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  But  the  money  has  not  been  paid,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  you  intend  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  But  it  is  not  listed  here,  Senator;  this  is  actual 
money  paid  to  the  men. 

Senator  Reed.  It  does  not  include  the  20  per  cent  increase,  or 
whatever  the  increase  is  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  correct,  Senator. 

Senator  Jones.  So  he  will  receive  an  additional  amount  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir.  But  you  can  not  add  20  per  cent  to 
every  one  of  those  figures,  because  those  vary.  The  average  was  20 
per  cent  on  the  total  number. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  he  will  receive  that  20  per  cent  here- 
after, or  will  that  go  back  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  As  respects  us,  the  ruling  was  made  retroactive  as 
of  January  15,  1918.  As  rospects  shipyards  proper,  it  was  carried 
back  to  Novomber  2,  1917. 

Senator  Calder  (rof  erring  to  the  list  just  submitted  by  the  witness). 
Mr.  Kennedy,  I  have  in  my  hands  hore  a  list  of  the  wages  paid 
engineers.  Does  this  list  indicate  in  any  way  the  number  of  hours 
of  overtime  these  men  worked,  or  is  it  just  for  the  straight  10-hour 
day? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  includes  their  overtime. 
.    Senator  Calder.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  you  could  give  the 
committee  a  statement,  with  theso  names,  of  how  much  overtime 
there  was  ? 

Senator  Harding.  Probably  the  official  schedule  will  give  the 
official  wage  of  every  craft  by  the  hour. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  By  the  hour  and  by  the  overtime.  I  will  furnish 
you  with  that  to  accompany  this  list. 

Senator  Calder.  I  would  like  to  seo  that.  I  see  there  are  some 
engineers  here  whose  weekly  pay  amounted  to  $127;  others  $94  a 
week ;  still  others  $60  a  week.  I  presume  some  of  these  men  worked 
overtime  and  some  did  not  work  the  full  oight  hours  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Oh,  they  would  have  to  work  oight  hours  a  full 
week  to  draw  the  money  shown  there.  We  simply  took  off  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  drew  at  the  rate  of  ovor  $200  a  month. 

Senator  Calder.  I  find  here  the  name  of  one  Strickland,  who 
earned  $60  a  wook;  Billet,  $46.50;  another,  Bliss,  $130  for  this  week. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  tho  men  who  received  the  smaller  sums  did  not 
work  a  full  week  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  Provable,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Probable;  yes,  sir. 
.    Senator  Reed.  Those  3,000  names  are  tho  names  of  the  higher- 
priced  men;  they  are  not  presented  hore  as  an  average  of  your  wages  I 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  sir.  I  want  to  say  that  very  plainly;  I  want 
that  understood.  Those  are  men  drawing  at  a  rate  of  35200  per  month 
and  over  only. 

Senator  Keed.  There  is  a  gre>&l  ivwroSact  oi  wvsrci  ^Ivo  draw  under 
that  sum  ? 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  character  of  work  did  they  perform  ? 

Senator  Calder.  They  are  in  the  main  skilled  mechanics  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  are  all  skilled  mechanics — engineers,  brake- 
men,  commissary  department,  steam  transportation  conductors,  car 
checkers,  cement  finishers,  divers,  dock  builders,  electricians,  fire- 
men  

Senator  Reed.  That  is  enough  to  show  the  class. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  are  so-called  skilled  laborers. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  allow  the  men  to  lay  off  Saturday  after- 
noons? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  When  we  find  a  man  who  does  that  several  times, 
or  often  enough  so  we  know  he  is  deliberately  doing  that,  we  fire  him. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  do  not  allow  him  to  lay  off  Saturday  after- 
noon and  get  full  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  do  not  force  any  man  to  work  Saturday  after- 
noon or  Sunday  unless  he  wants  to  himself. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  suppose  he  does  not  work;  you  do  not  allow 
him  pay  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  indeed;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Does  this  20  per  cent  increase  that  was  ordered  by 
the  wage  adjustment  board  apply  to  common  labor  and  all  other 
employees  clear  up  to  the  salaried  men  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Not  including  the  salaried  men;  only  wage  earners. 

Senator  Reed.  But  it  goes  down  to  the  wage  earners  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  all;  just  to  the  wage  earners. 

Senator  Reed.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  now  we  have  got  to  pay  in 
the  way  of  wages  about  20  per  cent  more  to  every  man  who  has 
worked  on  this  job  from  the  first  than  has  been  paid  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No;  back  to  January  15. 

Senator  Reed.  Back  to  January  15? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Of  course,  reducing  it  to  terms  of  years,  figuring 
on  a  salary  basis  instead  of  cents  per  hour,  that  figures  out  that  some 
of  these  men  will  earn  from  $6,000  to  $7,000  per  year. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  answering  a  question  a  moment 
ago  you  said  that  the  pay  of  the  workmen  in  1917  averaged  30  to  40 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1916  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  And  this  wage  adjustment  board  has  just  au- 
thorized a  further  increase  of  20  per  cent  t 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  partly  in  keeping  with  the  finding 
they  have  made  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Tney  have  fixed  the  wages  for 
the  shipbuilders  on  the  coast. 

Senator  Calder.  So  that  from  now  on  the  wages  for  1918  will  be 
approximately  50  per  cent  more  than  for  1916? 

Senator  Nelson.  You  were  not  here,  Senator,  but  the  testimony 
was  that  on  the  Pacific  Coast  tho  adjustment  board  had  increased  the 
wages,  first,  30  per  cent  over  the  old  wages 

Senator  Calder.  Yes;  I  was  here  at  the  time  that  testimony  was 
given. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  afterwards  they  added  10  per  cent  to  it,  with 
the  limitation  at  first  that  they  were  to  work  six  days  in  a  week,  but 
they  afterwards  modified  that  and  left  it  a  general  increase  of  40  per 
cent  over  the  wages  that  had  prevailed  before. 
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Senator  Calder.  Thank  you.  I  remember  that  testimony  as  being 
given  here,  Senator  Nelson. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kennedy,  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  should  like  to  explain,  so  there  can  be  no  misap- 
prehension, about  the  application  of  these  rates  at  the  different  times. 
This  [indicating  a  report  of  the  Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment 
Board]  revised  the  earnings  as  testified  to  and  the  schedule  as  in  effect 
at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  make  this  plain,  that  I  do  not 
bring  that  report  here  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  or  as  saying  that  those 
wages  are  excessive,  because  those  are  the  conditions  all  over  the 
United  States  to-day. 

Senator  Nelson.  Not  all  over;  not  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Not  in  every  individual  plant. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  may  be  true  of  shipbuilding,  but  not  of 
other  employments. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  will  find  those  rates  of  pay,  Senator  Nelson, 
effective  in  the  large  centers — Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco, 
St.  Louis,  and  clear  across  the  country  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  you  know  wnere  it  is  a  man's  fortune  to 
live  in  a  small  town  where  the  unions  do  not  run  things  that  rule  does 
not  prevail. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

I  testified  here  in  regard  to  the  wages  only  as  to  facts  as  I  know 
them  and  not  as  to  my  own  opinions.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
about  the  labor  on  this  job.  It  would  be  impossible,  and  I  would  be 
accused  of  exaggeration,  I  am  afraid,  if  I  testified  here  as  to  the  con- 
ditions as  they  actually  were  as  I  saw  them  day  after  day  through 
January  and  February,  when  for  five  weeks  we  never  had  the  ther- 
mometer above  freezing,  when  there  was  no  shelter  for  these  men; 
when  they  were  working  in  mud  and  water;  where  they  had  to  thaw 
out  the  frozen  ground,  or  if  they  were  working  in  the  frozen  ground 
they  were  picking  at  this  earth  that  was  as  hard  as  a  rock  almost. 
The  weather  was,  as  everybody  knows,  the  most  severe  we  had  had 
in  a  hundred  years  up  there.  I  am  surprised  that  the  turnover  was 
not  greater. 

(At  this  point  the  hearing  was  suspended  for  10  minutes  to  permit 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  respond  to  a  roll  call  of  the  Senate.) 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Kennedy,  let  us  go  ahead.  Proceed 
with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  have  covered  all  the  departments  under  my 
jurisdiction,  except  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  the  fire  depart- 
ment. We  require  three  fire  stations  with  100  men.  •  The  chief  of 
the  department  was  formerly  a  battalion  chief  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. We  have  20  pieces  of  modern  motor-driven  apparatus. 
The  risks  presented  there,  with  over  100,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in 
buildings,  shipways,  docks,  and  one  thing  and  another,  present  a 
terrible  hazard,  and  while,  of  course,  it  is  insured  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  wo  felt  that  wo  must  use  special  care,  because  if  it  were  de- 
stroyed it  would  be  absolutely  irreplaceable  in  terms  of  the  Govern- 
ment's needs.  It  migjht  bo  built  up  again  in  four  or  five  months,  but 
as  I  conceive  this  thing,  as  aw  km^TCv^w,  -w *  *x*  fighting  this  war 
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in  terms  of  minutes,  not  in  terms  of  hours,  days,  or  weeks.  Every 
minute  has  to  count. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  mis- 
conception, that  I  should  in  no  way  reflect  on  the  patriotism  of  labor 
as  a  mass  on  this  job,  because  while  y  >u  can  buy  the  tangible  things, 
steel,  wood,  and  everything  else  th*.  t  goes  to  make  the  plant,  you 
can  not  buy  the  patriotism  of  labor:  you  can  not  make  them  work 
unless  thev  want  to  work,  and  they  have  worked  there  through  all 
these  hardships,  and  I  think  that  flog  Island  as  it  stands  to-day  is 
a  monument  to  the  patriotism  of  the  workers  through  the  worst 
winter  we  have  had  in  100  years  of  our  history. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kennedy,  have  you  found  the  community 
disposed  to  cooperate  with  you?  For  instance,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  location  of  an  immense  enterprise  like  this  near  a  city,  no  matter 
whet  her  lai  ;e  or  -mail,  would  arouse  the  interest  of  the  community  to 
cooperate  in  t  tie  vay  of  furnishing  things  you  need — light,  water, 
transportation,  and  things  like  that.  Has  there  been  a  real  spirit  of 
cooperation  there,  or  has  it  been  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  city  administration  has  helped  us  in  every 
possible  way.  Every  time  we  have  asked  them  for  help  they  have 
given  it  to  us — temporary  water  lines,  additional  fire  protection, 
assistance  in  obtaining  certain  fiUing-in  materials  from  the  city 
lands,  and  various  other  purely  civil  matters  of  that  kind. 

Another  pha.se  of  your  question,  as  I  interpret  it,  is  the  spirit  of 
the  community  as  a  community.  Personally  I  have  felt  that  the 
communitv  has  been  rather  antagonistic  toward  us. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  get  your  water  supply  from  the  city? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Wg  had  only  a  temporary  line,  just  a  three-inch 
line,  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  for  drinking,  but  for  our  main  supply 
we  have  our  own  water  plant. 

Senator  Nelson.  Ts  the  city  furnishing  you  that  at  reasonable 
rates  ( 

Mr,  Kennedy.  That  is  at  regular  rates,  as  I  understand  it,  Senator. 

But  as  to  this  other  matter  that  you  referred  to,  if  I  am  answering 

^our  question,  the  newspapers,  or  some  of  them,  have  taken  a  pecu- 
ar  attitude  that  I  do  not  understand,  do  not  pretend  to,  and  can 
not  explain.  And  it  would  seem  to  me,  speaking  for  my  own  self 
at  this  time,  purely  personally,  that  a  job  as  big  as  this,  bigger  in 
some  respects,  in  terms  of  expenditure  and  speed,  than  the  Panama 
Canal,  would  merit  a  little  more  cooperation  at  the  hands  of  a  com- 
munity of  this  size  and  importance. 

The  Chairman.  This  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  officials  has 
been  encouraging,  of  course,  and  sympathetic,  but  has  it  been  at  any 
real  cost  or  expense  to  the  city  i 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Xot  a  large  expense;  no,  sir.  But  we  have  no 
complaint.  They  have  complied  with  every  reasonable  request  we 
have  made  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  consider  the  work  progressing  now. 
Is  it  well  organized  and  well  in  hand,  or  are  you  having  some  dif- 
ficulties, in  the  way  of  weeding  out  inefficient  people  and  over- 
crowding ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  the  job  is  well  organized,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  know  large  industrial  enterprises  employing  that  vuivat^  ol 
wen.     We  never  have  the  sheer  efficiency  V\wv  Tftf^fo  t&ssv  \vv  ^sx^ 
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plant  that  wo  have  with  100,  because  we  do  not  have  the  same  close 
supervision;  but  as  I  have  noted  enterprises  of  like  size,  I  think  the 
job  to-day  is  very  efficiently  organized  and  handled  and  manned. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  are  they  now  engaged  on  principally? 
Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  shipbuilding  proper;  not  much  of  that  has 
been  done.     What  is  the  work  now  being  done  there  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Completing  the  railroad  installation,  completing 
the  rest  of  the  ways,  starling  in  now  on  the  finishing  basins,  and  the 

1)iers,  and  the  general  finishing  up  of  the  program  that  was  originally 
aid  down. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  got  your  piles  driven? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  in  the  neighborhood  of  70,000  of  them  are 
driven. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  more  have  you  to  drive,  as  nearly  as 
you  can  guess? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  would  only  be  my  best  judgment.  I  think 
about  30,000  to  40,000.  Not  all  of  those  are  on  the  ways,  however, 
Senator,  but  on  the  piers  and  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  got  your  docks  and  piers  all  ready  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  scheduled  to  be  ready  yet. 
They  will  not  be  needed  until  the  ships  are  actually  launched. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  have  about  12  ways  ready  now? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  Kennedy,  when  you  came  in  you  stated  the 
salary  you  drew  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  Did  anybody  ask  you  what  you  drew  before  you 
came  to  Hog  Island  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  May  I  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  would  rather  not  state  what  that  was,  for  this 
reason,  Senator  Harding:  There  has  been  rather  an  unfair  analogy 
drawn  several  times — not  intentionally,  of  course.  In  large  coaimer- 
cial  enterprises  and  plants  nowadays  they  pay  a  man  a  salary  in  the 
sense  of  a  drawing  account,  and  over  that  they  pay  him  a  straight 
bonus,  sometimes  a  contingent  bonus,  and  sometimes  give  him  stock 
in  the  corporation.  I  told  Senator  Nelson,  in  answer  to  his  question, 
that  I  was  here  at  a  distinct  financial  sacrifice. 

Senator  Harding.  That  was  the  point  I  wished  to  get  to. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  point  of  it  or  to  pose  as 
a  martyr  in  any  sense  at  all.  It  is  less  compensation  than  I  received 
before  I  came  here. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  getting  $15,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  SI 2,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  consider  that  a  sacrifice? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  know  it  is. 

Senator  Harding.  Is  it  less  than  you  were  receiving? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  all,  Mr.  Kennedy,  unless  you 
have  some  further  statement  to  make. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Not  unless  there  is  some  question.  I  would  be 
glad  to  clear  up  any  question  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  iuwd\  obliged  to  you. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  I  thank  you  ior  youv  VayA  ^v\&\v\a»\^ 
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The  Chairman.  At  this  point  I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  record 
a  letter  which  bears  somewhat  on  the  question  of  the  cost  of  electric 
light  and  water  there. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Philadelphia,  March  11,  1918. 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  March  7,  addressed  to  Mr.  Piez,  regarding  cost  of 
electric  current  and  water  at  Hog  Island,  the  following  are  the  rates  at  present  in  force, 
although  no  bills  have  as  yet  been  rendered  covering  either  service. 

Electric  current  for  light  and  power:  Delaware  County  Electric  Co.  furnish  current 
at  60  cycles,  GO, 000  volts,  alternating  current.  Contract  has  not  been  executed 
covering  this  service,  but  under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  contract  the  charges  are : 

Standby  or  service  charge,  $15  per  annum  per  kilowatt  of  maximum  demand.  C  »n- 
sumption  charge,  8  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  for  all  current  consumed  up  to  6,570,U0O 
kilowatt  hours  per  annum  and  7  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  for  all  current  consumed  in 
excoss  of  6,570,000  kilowatt  hours  per  annum.  A  discount  of  2 J  per  cent  for  cash  in 
10  days. 

There  appears  to  be  some  question  at  present  as  to  whether  or  not  these  rates  will 
be  the  final  agreed  basis  of  charge  for  electric  service. 

Water:  Under  verbal  agreement  the  city  of  Philadelphia  will  furnish  not  to  exceed 
300,000  gallons  of  water  daily  at  approximately  6  cents  per  thousand  gallons,  which 
is  the  minimum  charge  made  to  any  consumer.  The  daily  consumption  runs  up  to 
about  450,000  gallons.  This  service  will  be  replaced  by  our  own  filtered  supply  later 
on. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  T.  Bowles, 
Assistant  General  Manager. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  a 
recess. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WALTER  GOODENOUGH,  GENERAL  MAN- 
AGER AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  name  and  state  what  your  duties 
are  in  connection  with  the  American  International  Shipbuilding 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  My  name  is  Walter  Goodenough,  and  I  am 
general  manager  of  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration. Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  want  to  answer  every  question 
that  is  asked  of  me,  but  I  think  wo  can  save  time  if  I  go  in  a  logical 
sequence,  and  that  I  will  in  that  way  be  answering  most  of  the  ques- 
tions that  might  be  propounded. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 
Cover  your  experience  and  the  development  of  the  work  on  the  ships 
in  particular.     I  think  that  will  be  an  orderly  way  to  present  it. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  was  born  in  Flint,  Mich.,  and  was  graduated  as 
mechanical  engineer  from  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  in  1895. 
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During  my  time  in  college  I  specialized  as  far  as  possible  in  the  mat- 
ter of  marine  engineering,  epeciallj  construction.  Immediately  after 
leaving  college  I  started  to  work  in  shipyards  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  first  year  after  working  in  the  yards  I  went  to  sea  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  I  knew  what  I  was  designing, 
what  I  was  building,  why  it  was  being  done.  I  spent  an  entire 
season  partly  in  passenger  vessels  as  an  oiler  and  partly  in  ore  car- 
riers as  an  oiler.  I  then  went  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  worked  in  various 
shipyards,  and  in  a  steamship  company,  became  assistant  general 
superintendent  of  that  company,  and  later  became  chief  draftsman 
of  a  shipyard,  where  I  was  designing  machinery  for  torpedo-boat 
destroyers,  yachts,  passenger  steamers,  and  tramp  steamers.  By 
the  way,  I  also  went  to  sea  as  engineer  in  the  North  Atlantic  to  further 
extend  my  experience.  After  completing  that  experience,  the  ship- 
building business  at  that  time  not  promising  much,  I  desired  to  get 
into  large  engineering  work  which  would  broaden  my  experience,  and 
my  attention  was  called  to  the  developments  which  were  going  on  in 
the  electrical  field.  Shortly  after  that  I  became  connected  with  the 
New  York  Edison  Co.  as  construction  superintendent,  in  charge  of 
the  completion  of  their  new  Waterside  station,  a  pioneer  station  of 
the  large  type,  and  the  starting  of  Waterside  No.  2.  The  problem 
that  we  had  was  not  only  a  pioneering  problem  in  that  wc  were 

Eutting  in  very  large  units,  larger  than  had  been  done  theretofore, 
ut  the  use  of  electricity  was  increasing  at  that  time  at  a  very  con- 
siderable rate,  so  much  so  that  each  year  they  had  put  in  for  the 
Eeak  load  of  that  year  30  per  cent  more  capacity  than  they  had  had 
efore,  and  they  nad  to  do  that  about  in  10  months. 

That  was  unusually  splendid  experience,  in  expeditious  work,  in  the 
proper  organization  for  it,  and  the  proper  scheduling  of  the  work  for 
it.  After  three  years  of  this  I  wisnod  to  further  broaden  my  expe- 
rience, and  in  looking  about,  searching  for  that  place  where  it  seemed 
I  could  best  get  that  experience,  I  finally  was  able  to  get  into  Stone  & 
Webster.  They  had  built  up  an  enviable  reputation  for  solid  ability, 
agressiveness  and  progressiveness,  and  their  work  was  very  diverse 
in  character  and  extended  all  over  this  country. 

I  joined  Stone  &  Webster  July  1,  1906,  and  was  with  them  con- 
tinuously until  September  13,  1917.  The  first  year  I  was  there  they 
sent  me  to  Texas  to  organize  a  new  district  Known  as  the  south- 
western district.  At  that  time  they  had  a  large  number  of  different 
jobs  running  in  the  Southwest,  each  running  separately,  and  they 
desired  to  have  them  coordinated  and  brought  together  so  that  they 
could  be  better  handled.  I  remained  in  Texas  until  that  organization 
was  consummated,  smoothed  out,  and  then  returned  to  Boston  as 
mechanical  engineer.  As  such  I  have  had  charge  of  all  mechanical 
engineering  matters  for  Stone  &  Webster  in  the  very  diverse  engineer- 
ing work  which  they  did. 

At  Christmas  time,  1910,  a  large  steam  power  station  in  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  burned  down,  and  I  was  sent  there  with  instructions  to 
build  a  new  one  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  entire  design,  purchase, 
and  construction  was  put  up  to  me. 

Senator  Nelson.  Whose  power  station  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  The  Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you;  go  on,  please. 
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Mr.  Goodenough.  A  new  station  was  built  from  the  groun  up  in 
shorter  time  than  a  similar  piece  of  work  had  yet  been  done.  After 
that  I  was  called  to  participate  in  the  work  at  fceokuk,  where,  under 
George  Muhlf  eld,  construction  manager,  and  D.  P.  Robinson,  president, 
I  designed  and  constructed  a  power  station,  200  miles  of  high-tension 
transmission  line,  144  miles  of  that  being  110,000  volts,  four  substa- 
tions, and  the  usual  amount  of  construction  work  that  goes  with  an 
operation  of  that  size.  The  time  was  short — one  and  one-naif  years — 
and  the  work  was  put  into  operation  on  precisely  the  day  scheduled — 
into  full  operation — and  has  been  continuously  in  operation.  This 
work  was  of  a  very  varied  engineering  character,  running  into  a 
large  majority  of  the  different  branches  of  engineering  construction. 

All  of  this  required  most  careful  and  thorough  organization,  because 
the  work  was  stretched  out  over  such  great  territory.  The  line 
between  Keokuk  and  St.  Louis  was  144  miles  long.  TTCiere  were  at 
times  as  many  as  15  camps,  with  from  100  to  750  men  per  camp.  In 
addition  to  that,  there  was  construction  of  the  power  station  itself 
at  Keokuk. 

After  finishing  that  work  I  returned  to  Boston  as  chief  mechanical 
engineer,  and  later  was  made  chief  engineer,  which  position  I  held 
until  September  13,  1917. 

That  sums  up  my  professional  experience.  My  life  so  far  has  been 
spent  not  only  in  designing,  building,  and  operating  ships  but  also 
in  carrying  on  very  large  engineering  construction  work,  and  most  of 
it,  in  later  years,  under  pressure  for  time.  My  experience  and  time 
have  been  directed  solely  to  these  lines. 

During  the  summer  of  Tast  year  I  was  asked  to  give  thought  to  the 
problem  of  manufacturing  a  large  number  of  one-design  ships  of 
7,500  tons  dead  weight  capacity  for  the  Government.  The  problem 
as  stated  to  me  was  200  of  such  ships.  The  time  stated  was  that 
they  were  to  be  built  in  18  months.  That  did  not  permit  their  being 
built  in  the  usual  sense  that  you  will  build  one  house  after  another; 
it  meant  that  these  ships  must  be  manufactured.  The  problem  was, 
first,  how  could  steel  ships  be  manufactured  without  taking  away 
from  existing  facilities  ?  It  was  simple  enough  to  have  enough  ways. 
Practically  all  the  work  there  is  hand  work.  How,  then,. were  we 
going  to  get  the  material  fabricated?  Only  by  usinff  the  fabri- 
cating capacity  of  the  country — and  that  capacity  had  only  been 
used  on  bridge  work,  structural  work,  and  tank  construction.  There 
was  connected  at  that  time  with  the  American  International 
Corporation  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and  I 
had  in  my  earlier  days  participated  in  the  design  of  that  plant. 
That  plant  was  originated  by  Henry  G.  Morse,  a  man  who  had  made 
in  those  days  a  great  reputation  as  a  bridgebuilder,  and  he  had 
started  that  plant  for  the  purpose  of  building  ships — I  will  say  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  snips.  He  hoped  at  the  time  the  plant 
was  started  that  instead  of  gettmg  an  order  for  one  ship  he  would 
et  an  order  for  5  or  maybe  10  or  15  ships.  The  whole  plant  was 
aid  out  on  the  basis  that  the  ships  there  would  be  manufactured, 
they  would  not  be  built  in  the  usual  sense. 

Now,  that  involved,  as  against  the  usual  practice  of  lifting  plates 
from  the  hull,  that  is  to  say  going  down  to  the  hull,  making  a  woodon 
template  on  the  spot  where  you  want  the  plate,  and  then  taking  tho 
one  template  and  putting  it  on  the  plate  and  punching  vt^  vw  orotat  Vo* 
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do  that  work  economically  it  meant  the  development  of  mold-loft 
practice  to  such  an  extent  that  those  templates  could  be  lifted  from 
the  natural  lines  laid  down  on  the  floor  of  the  mold  loft,  and 
when  they  wore  so  lifted,  transferred  into  wooden  templates  or  pat- 
terns, and  laid  again  on  the  steel  plate  and  marked  through  at  the 
point  where  rivets  were  to  be  punched,  that  those  plates  after  punch- 
ing would  go  on  the  ship  exactly  where  intended. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  was  that  yard  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  At  Camden,  N\  J.  That  yard  has  since  that 
time  been  fabricating  between  95  and  98  per  cent  of  all  the  material 
that  goes  into  the  ship ;  that  is  to  say,  it  very  seldom  lifts  a  plate  from 
the  actual  ship  itseli.  Now  in  that  plant  the  shipways  were  here 
[indicating  on  table],  and  the  fabricating  shop  was  over  there  [indi- 
cating]. The  nearest  point  here  was  300  feet,  but  these  men  in  this 
fabricating  shop  did  not  go  out  in  that  yard  except  curiously,  but 
they  did  not  take  plates  that  they  made  in  there  and  put  them  on  the 
ships  or  go  out  there  and  watch  while  they  were  being  fitted.  When 
their  work  was  finished  there  it  went  there  [indicating],  and  another 
set  of  men  put  that  material  on  the  ship.  Well,  why  could  we  not 
take  this  fabricating  shop,  instead  of  300  feet  away,  300  miles  away 
if  there  was  any  benefit  to  bo  had  by  so  doing? 

Now,  I  knew  also  on  this  matter  of  detached  fabricating  shops  of  a 
great  many  structures  that  had  had  their  parts  all  fabricated  at 
distant  points  and  then  sent  to  a  common  pomt  for  assembly.  For 
instance,  a  great  many  of  the  automobiles  in  this  country  are  put 
together  precisely  on  that  basis.  Also,  submarine  chasers;  and  wnile 
I  do  not  suppose  this  is  special  knowledge,  I  think  most  of  us  do 
know  that  tnere  probably  nave  been  submarines  themselves  built  in 
that  same  way;  but  it  had  never  been  done  for  a  7,500-ton  ship. 
Therefore,  was  it  possible,  was  there  any  practice  to  indicate  that  it 
was  feasible  ? 

I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  two  ships  had  been  built  in  this  way  on 
precisely  thatpnnciple,  except  that  they  had  not  carried  it  to  the 
entire  snip.  Tney  had  done  the  middle  body  of  the  ship  and  it  had 
been  preeminently  successful.  It  was  startling  to  see  how  well  that 
material  would  fit  to  the  ship,  coming  from  a  fabricating  shop  a  long 
distance  away.  I  found  that  several  other  men  at  the  same  time 
were  giving  tneir  thought  to  this  same  problem  and  had  reached  the 
same  conclusion  that  lhad  as  to  the  physical  possibilities.  In  other 
words,  I  knew  that  ships  of  which  all  parts  were  standardized  could 
be  manufactured  in  many  different  places  and  assembled  in  one  other 
place.     But  this  did  not  answer  the  problem  completely. 

The  next  question  was  could  it  be  none  fast  enough  ?  I  wanted  to 
know  for  certain  that  this  new,  old  method  would  save  time.  I 
therefore  spent  some  time  in  the  study  of  the  principles  of  continuous 

Eroduction  as  applied  to  manufacturing.  Now,  we  at  Stone  &  Webster 
ad  used  those  principles  and  that  system  time  after  time  in  construc- 
tion work.  But  these  ships,  if  they  were  to  be  brought  out  on  time — 
and  mind  you  we  were  studying  200  ships,  all  of  one  design,  it  is  true — 
the  question  was  whether  these  ships  could  be  finished  m  18  months. 
That  is  an  easy  thing  to  say ;  but  we  nad  to  know  that  it  could  be  done. 
I  knew  that  Henry  Ford  s  production  of  cars  was  solely  because  of 
complete  adherence  to  the  production  principle,  namely,  to  the 
division  of  the  whole  into  umta  oi  lew  o^x*\\otvss  qw^^  \i  possible. 
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In  this  principle,  instead  of  a  number  of  men  knowing  a  whole  lot 
of  things,  they  would  know  each  of  them  a  great  deal  about  some  one 
thing,  and  by  doing  that  over  and  over  again  would  become  very  facile 
at  it,  quick,  accurate,  and  would  do  better  work.  After  discussing 
this  phase  of  the  problem  with  manufacturing  experts  I  knew  in  my 
own  mind  that  the  work  could  be  done  on  time  providing  that  we 
could  get  labor  and  material.  When  this  point  was  reached  it  ap- 
peared very  clear  that  the  ships  could  be  f abncated  and  assembled  and 
the  work  could  be  done  on  time. 

Of  course,  this  involved  a  most  careful  elaboration  of  the  design  of 
each  individual  part  and  a  most  careful  preparation  of  working 
schedules  for  the  manufacture  of  these  parts.  There  remained  the 
assembling  plant,  in  which  the  manufactured  parts  were  to  be  as- 
sembled into  ships.  This  did  not  involve  anything  unusual  in  design. 
It  was  the  ordinary  work  to  which  Stone  &  Webster  were  accus- 
tomed. But  it  was  significant  in  one  thing,  namely,  its  magnitude, 
coupled  with  the  short  time  available  for  construction.  That  in  turn 
was  a  common  problem,  and,  as  with  all  such,  was  a  matter  of  organ- 
ization. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  word  organization,  and  it  is 
apparently  a  very  difficult  thing  to  define;  but  I  would  like  to  show 
you  by  example  what  it  might  mean  in  one  particular  phase.  These 
ships,  the  parts  placed  in  hundreds  of  shops  throughout  this  country, 
that  plate  must  first  be  rolled  at  a  rolling  mill;  somebody  must  see 
that  it  is  rolled  at  a  rolling  mill,  that  it  is  shipped  to  the  fabricating 
shop;  someone  must  follow  it  to  the  fabricating  shop,  someone  must 
follow  it  in  the  fabricating  shop  to  see  that  the  work  is  done  properly, 
that  the  size  is  correct,  tnat  the  riveting  is  correct:  and  then  some- 
body must  see  that  that  plate  is  carried  from  the  fabricating  shop  to 
Hog  Island.  Some  one  must  see  that  that  plate  goes  to  its  temporary 
resting  spot  in  the  storage  yard,  and  in  the  right  temporary  resting 
spot.  Aiid  then,  finally,  somebody  must  see  tnat  that  plate  comes 
from  that  spot  to  the  ship  and  the  right  place  in  the  ship. 

Now,  that  is  a  series  of  men,  and  each  of  those  men  has  got  to  fit 
their  work  one  into  another;  it  involves  system,  it  involves  knowledge 
of  the  men,  it  involves  knowledge  of  men  in  general. 

This  is  only  one  detail;  that  one  plate  is  only  one  detail;  but  as 
an  example  it  gives  you  something  of  my  idea  of  what  organization 
means — not  as  a  definition,  but  as  a  meaning. 

Now,  what  is  a  fabricated  ship  ?  The  title,  as  I  undertsand  it,  as 
I  trace  it,  comes  from  the  common  term  applied  bv  structural  steel 
companies  to  those  of  their  shops  in  which  the  steel  is  punched,  cut, 
and  riveted  into  assembled  units.  As  an  example,  most  of  these 
public  buildings  in  Washington — and  I  am  not  at  all  certain  but  what 
this  wing  of  tnis  building — is  in  that  sense  a  fabricated  building. 
The  stone  is  cut  the  size  and  dimension  at  the  quarry,  and  the  quarry 
may  be  considered  a  fabricating  shop,  and  it  is  then  shipped  from  that 
quarry  to  Washington  and  goes  to  its  place  in  the  building.  There- 
fore ii  we  use  these  shops  it  would  be  fabricated,  and  it  would  be 
erected  in  our  yard.  But  is  this  a  good  ship?  Is  this  a  serviceable 
ship  ?  Will  it  ao  all  that  any  ship  of  a  similar  size  and  speed  built  in 
the  old  way  will  do  i     What,  if  anything,  has  been  sacrificed  ? 

In  answering  that,  first,  I  will  say  that  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping  and  Lloyds  are  classing  these  vesadia  Vsv  \Xvs>  \a^&saX»  <&s 
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What  are  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  and  Lloyds  ?  They  are 
classification  societies  designed  for  inspecting  and  supervising  the 
designs  of  ships  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Upon  this  inspection  and 
supervision  has  been  determined  the  rate  or  the  refusal  of  rate  for 
insurance,  for  ships  in  the  navigable  waters  of  the  globe.  They 
determine  the  nature  of  the  risk,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  a  good 
vessel.  Upon  the  thoroughness  and  ability  of  these  inspection  soci- 
eties has  depended  the  safety  of  millions  of  people  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars. They  permit  no  detail  which  would  endanger  a  vessel  at  sea  to 
escape  their  eye.  They  are  independent  of  all  private  and  public 
concerns,  and  are  largely  in  shipbuilding  a  law  unto  themselves. 

That  answers  the  question,  is  it  a  gooaship  and  partly  answers  the 
question,  is  it  a  serviceable  ship. 

Now,  will  it  do  all  that  a  similar  ship  built  in  the  old  way  will  do  ? 
For  instance,  will  it  use  as  little  coal  ?  Will  it  travel  through  the  sea 
as  fast  ?     Let  us  see  those  models. 

The  Chairman.  First,  you  have  to  have  a  standardized  ship,  do 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Goodenouoh.  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  am  coming  to  just 
how  we  pulled  that  thing  apart  and  made  it  in  that  form  [exhibiting 
models  of  two  ships] . 

Now,  we  have  two  ships  which  we  are  building  for  the  Government, 
50  of  these  [indicating  one  model],  7,500  tons,  11£  knots;  and  70  of 
this  model  [indicating  another  model] ,  8,000  tons  dead-weight  capacity, 
15  knots. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  started  out  you  said  your  effort  was  to 
build  200  ships  of  standard  design,  7,500  tons.  Now,  that  was  sub- 
sequently changed  ? 

Mr.  Goodenouoh.  Yes;  that  was  subsequently  changed.  At  the 
time  of  the  original  contract  we  received  a  contract  for  50  of  these, 
in  October,  a  contract  for  70  of  these  [indicating] .  Now,  how  do  we 
know  that  that  boat  here,  full  size,  will  go  11£  knots  with  the 
power  we  have  got  in  it;  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  how  much 

?ower  will  it  take  to  drive  this  ship  at  11£  knots?  We  have  in 
Washington  the  Navy  experiment  station  which  is  probably  to-day 
as  fully  equipped  aS  any  of  these  stations  in  the  world,  and  it  has 
there  a  tank,  a  long  tank.  The  lines  of  these  ships  were  trans- 
ferred to  models  and  were  there  towed  in  the  tanks  and  we  learned 
from  those  experiments  that  we  had  such  lines  that  this  boat  here 
would  take  2,500  shaft  horsepower,  and  this  one  6,000  shaft  horse- 
power [indicating],  and  the  lines  were  such  that  instead  of  that 
amount  of  power  being  unusual  or  large,  it  was  as  good  as  the  best 
for  the  type  of  boats  ot  their  kind. 

I  want  to  make  that  quite  clear,  gentlemen,  because  I  think  some 
people  have  not  understood  about  it — I  think  there  has  been  an  ex- 
pression about  skyscrapers  lying  on  the  side,  and  I  have  never  been 
able  to  imagine  that  that  or  this  either  is  a  skyscraper  lying  on  the 
side  [indicating  models].  An  old  salt  would  say  this  was  an  old  tub 
or  a  good  Bridget,  and  that  one  there  [indicating  model]  was  a  pretty 
fine  lady. 

These  are  your  fabricated  ships.  These  are  produced  in  exact  fac 
simile  to  scale. 

The  Chairman.  The  largest  ship  seems  to  be  shaped  very  much 
like  a  battleship. 
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Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  Senator  Fletcher;  that  is  due  to  this  type 
of  stern  [indicating],  which  is  there  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  I  am 
going  to  show  you  a  little  later  in  connection  with  this,  as  a  matter 
of  interest. 

Now,  please  bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  these  two  boats  are 
safe  and  serviceable  ships;  you  are  not  getting  freaks,  you  are  not 
getting  ships  that  can  not  go  to  sea  and  stay  at  sea  and  carry  the 
cargoes  of  the  world.  The  American  Bureau  and  Lloyds  guarantee 
their  safety;  the  Navy  tests  of  the  models  guarantee  their  economy. 
This  little  boat  here  [indicating]  will  carry 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  7,500  tons  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  7,500  tons.  This  little  boat  will  carry  the 
product  of  12,000  acres  of  wheat  at  the  rate  of  20  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Now,  what  are  the  things  which  we  have  done  to  these  ships  to 
make  them  easier  to  fabricate,  especially  by  men  who  have  not  done 
this  work  before,  and  easier  to  assemble  by  men  who  have  not  yet 
done  this  sort  of  work  ?  In  the  first  place,  you  can  see  it  this  way  if 
you  look  at  it  [handling  model],  or  I  will  turn  it  upside  down.  That 
is  easier  [turning  the  model  over].  They  are  both  alike  in  this  respect. 
The  usual  ship  running  from  the  center  or  the  keel  rises  up  under- 
neath, so  that  this  point  here  [indicating]  would  be  up  in  there  [indi- 
cating], approximately.  The  usual  ship  also  comes  home  a  little  here 
[indicating],  when  the  ship  is  built.  Now,  in  these  you  will  notice 
that  is  horizontal  [indicating],  and  that  is  vertical  [indicating]. 
There  is  just  one  horizontal  line  in  this  world.  There  is  one  vertical 
line  in  this  world — or  plumb  line.  There  are  not  two  or  three  or  a 
dozen — there  is  just  one — and  the  same  way,  one  horizontal  line. 
But  there  are  as  many  angles  between  those  two  as  you  like.  But  if 
men  are  to  be  trained  to  a  horizontal  line  and  to  a  vertical  line  and 
not  to  have  distinguish  on  anything  between  that,  they  are  going  to 
get  it  that  much  quicker. 

You  will  notice  this  boat  touches  all  along  here  on  this  deck,  and 
that  that  is  parallel  [indicating].  The  usual  ship,  if  she  were  laid  like 
this  [indicating],  would  touch  at  this  extreme  point  here  [indicating], 
and  at  that  extreme  point  there  [indicating],  and  this  [indicating] 
would  bo  down  in  here  [indicating].  The  effect  on  that  line,  which  is 
a  curved  line,  they  call  "sheer."  Sheer  is  put  into  a  vessel  for  two 
reasons,  mostly  on  account  of  appearance,  and  sometimes  on  account 
of  what  they  call  floodability.  There  will  be  a  bulkhead  here,  and 
another  one  here  [indicating],  two  water-tigjht  bulkheads.  If  this 
gets  punctured,  this  compartment  [indicating],  the  ship  will  go 
down  by  this  end  [indicating].  In  order,  however,  to  keep  her  from 
going  down  so  much  that  the  water  will  overflow  into  this  other  hold, 
which  is  not  punctured  through  the  hatches  or  decks,  we  have  got  to 
have  enough  freeboard  left  above  the  new  water  line  so  that  the 
water  will  not  flow  over  there  [indicating]. 

Now,  in  getting  that  freeboard  you  can  do  it  by  raising  up  here 
[indicating],  or  you  can  do  it  by  raising  up  here  [indicating],  not 

{mtting  the  curved  line  in  and  letting  it  run  straight.     Now  you  get  a 
ittle  more  still  [indicating]. 

These  boats  will  effect  economy  by  the  utilization  of  the  material 
at  hand,  that  could  be  rolled,  and.  will  actually  weigh  perhaps  6  or  7 
per  cent  more  than  if  they  were  all  laid  down  in  the  usual  fashion. 
They  would,  however,  take  more  time  to  b>nl&,Y>fcCfc^fcN*\>3^*.  <ssr<*<^ 
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sheer  here  [indicating  on  model]  every  moment  along  there  [indicat- 
ing! the  distance  from  the  bottom  up  here  is  changing  and  changing 
[indicating].  You  make  a  special  frame  out  of  every  one  of  those 
frames,  or,  as  each  one  of  them  is  different,  you  have  a  different  length 
out  of  each  of  them,  and  you  are  not  able  to  repeat  your  operation 
as  cleanly  and  clearly  as  if  they  were  not  there. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  appearance  of  these  vessels — — 

Senator  Nelson.  If  you  will  allow  me  a  question:  Will  not  a  ship 
of  this  pattern  be  apt  to  roll  more  in  a  stormy  sea  than  one  con- 
structed according  to  the  old  style  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Not  a  bit. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  don't  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Not  a  bit;  no. 

Senator  Nelson.  Nor  will  it  pitch  more? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Not  any  more  than  the  regular  ship;  none 
whatever. 

Now,  these  ships  carry  what  practically  all  ships  carry  nowadays; 
that  is,  a  bilge  keel  right  here  along  the  bilge  [indicating  on  model], 
from  about  in  there  to  about  here  [indicating].  It  is  nothing  but  a 
narrow  plate  about  that  long  [indicating]. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  practically  an  adoption  of  old  Capt.  Lom- 
bard's plan  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  don't  know  his  plan. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  is  an  old  Swedish  architect.  He  had  a  sort 
of  a  strip  on  the  side  of  the  ship  up  from  the  keel. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Now,  this  nas  been  made  to  scale  to  show  you 
the  appearance  of  the  boat  at  sea. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  That  is  the  one  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  The  large  one  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  The  fast  boat. 

(At  this  point  the  witness  produced  some  blue  prints.) 

This  illustrates  what  I  was  saying  about  the  straight  bottom;  the 
straight  sides.  The  usual  ship  begins  here  [indicating],  and  the 
bottom  runs  up  about  like  that  [indicating],  not  quite  as  much  as 
that,  probably  [indicating].  That  they  call  dead  rise,  that  distance 
there,  and  then  it  starts  up  here,  and  when  it  gets  to  that  deck  it 
stops  there,  and  that  they  call  "tumble  home," 

We  have  made  quite  a  point  to  see  that  that  is  a  right  angle. 
There  are  an  infinite  number  of  angles  from  there  to  there  [indicating]. 
We  made  this  tank  [indicating].  The  oil  fuel  wil1  be  carried  in  there, 
"indicating].  We  have  carried  this  right  straight  out  here  to  the  edge 
indicating],  and  carried  this  plate  up  in  here  [indicating].  When  we 
mild  that  we  have  a  foundation  upon  which  the  rest  of  the  ship  is 
built. 

Now,  there  is  no  merit  necessarily  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  founda- 
tion. The  merit  is  that  it  is  just  as  good  a  ship  and  it  permits  us  to 
build  faster  or  to  build  with  less  skilled  labor,  or  to  utilize  what  the 
existing  facilities  are. 

Now,  the  usual  practice  would  be  to  turn  this  margin  plate  down 

like  that  [indicating];  that  affords  a  gutter,  you  might  call  it,  fore 

and  aft  of  the  ship;  but  we  haven't  got  any  gutter  there;  we  put  our 

gutter  down  here  [indicating]  at  the  end  of  each,  hold  across  the  ship ; 

made  one  of  those  compartment  a  gatt&T .    I\>  ra^uires  a  few  more 
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pines  to  drain  our  type  of  gutter  than  this  [indicating].  We  do  not 
call  those  gutters  in  ships;  we  call  them  the  bilges. 

Now,  our  decks  across  here  are  perfectly  straight.  It  is  usual  to 
camber  them — camber  them  so  the  water  will  run  off.  There  never 
was  a  ship  afloat  that  probably  was  more  than  once  upon  an  abso- 
lutely even  keel,  and  most  of  the  time  ships  are  not  on  even  keel. 
You  have  a  slant  to  the  deck  anyway,  and  the  same  way  fore  and 
aft  [indicating]. 

Through  this  ship  here  [indicating]  this  ship  is  not  built  of  what 
they  call  ship  plates,  that  is  the  usual  ship  plates.  They  have  a 
tensile  strength  running  to  62,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  they 
are  a  very  mild  steel.  They  have  certain  elasticity  factors  about 
them  that  permit  them  to  be  easily  bent,  and  so  on.  But  this  is  a 
time  when  you  can  not  get  that  steel  in  the  quantity  you  need  it. 
So  we  have  taken  the  steel  of  which  bridges,  tanks,  and  all  kinds  of 
commercial  land  structures  are  built.  It  is  good  for  about  55,000 
pounds  instead  of  62,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  not  more  brittle  than  the  other  kind  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  It  is  slightly  more  brittle,  Senator,  and  a  little 
greater  thickness  has  to  be  allowed  because  of  that  fact. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  it  lacks  that  elasticity,  too,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  A  small  amount  less  of  that  elasticity  but  not 
enough  to  hurt  these  ships,  except  a  torpedo  goes  into  them — and  it 
is  going  to  burst  them  anyway;  or  if  they  go  on  the  rocks  they  may 
crack  through  a  bit  easier  than  if  they  were  made  of  this  other  steel. 

The  deck  beams,  the  frames,  are  structural  steel  channels,  not 
ship  channels,  but  structural  steel  channels.  Now,  the  ship  channel 
nips  a  little  weight  off  here,  and  nip  a  little  weight  off  there  [indi- 
cating]. But  you  can  not  get  ship  shapes  to-day  in  quantity  enough 
for  this  development  and  all  the  other  developments  tnat  this  country 
is  doing,  so  you  take  what  jrou  have.  That  is  a  structural  steel  ship 
all  the  way  through  except  in  this  part  here  [indicating]  aft  of  about 
a  line  in  there  [indicating],  and  the  same  thing  forward  [indicating 
on  model];  and  where  in  that  place  the  frames  have  to  come  up 
around,  are  made  of  angles,  ana  having  to  be  flared,  in  order  to 
keep  the  inside  of  it  straight  across  the  ship,  a  flare  to  meet  the 
surface  coming  up,  you  have  to  have  an  angle  there  [indicating] 
different  from  the  structural  angle,  one  that  is  not  so  long  and  solid 
in  here  [indicating],  but  is  a  little  thinner  at  that  point  [indicating] 
and  runs  out  about  here  [indicating],  so  you  can  bend  it  without 
cocking  it  up  like  that.  Otherwise  you  could  not  get  it  against  the 
plates  so  tignt. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  that  style  was  calcu- 
lated in  itself  to  get  more  speed  for  the  reason  that  it  gives  a  better 
scope  for  the  power  of  the  propeller  t 

Mr.  Goodenough.  That  is  true;  that  is  a  15-knot  boat,  and  this 
one  is  a  1 1  J-knot  boat,  and  this  is,  of  course,  especially  designed  to  let 
the  water  run  easily  to  the  propeller,  to  have  as  little  interference  as 
possible  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  give  better  scope  and  efficiency  to  the  pro- 
peller ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Exactly. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  are  going  to  tell  us  the  relative  cost  of 
the  two  types,  are  you  ? 
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Mr.  Goodenough.  Of  the  two  types  of  boat  ? 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  There  is  of  course  a  difference  in  cost.  This 
boat  here  [indicating]  will  cost  in  round  numbers  50  per  cent  more. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Although  it  has  only  500  tons  more  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes;  Senator. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  because  of  greater  speed  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Because  of  the  greater  speed;  yes. 

Now,  we  were  talking  about  the  steel  and  the  type  of  members  that 
were  used  in  the  ship.     There  is  another  thing 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  used  the  structural  steel  up  to  a 
certain  point  and  then  changeo     What  kind  do  you  use  from  there  on  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Well,  that  is  only  in  one  particular.  Let  me 
show  it  on  this  longitudinal  section.  This  is  a  longitudinal  section 
[producing  blue  print].  Now  we  are  using  from  about  frame  No. 
20,  which  is  there  on  this  boat  [indicating],  to  the  bow,  and  rela- 
tively the  same  thing  here  [indicating],  an  angle  instead  of  a  channel 
section.  In  other  words,  if  this  were  the  ship  here,  back  here  we 
would  have  a  frame  that  would  be  a  channel  section  rolled  solid  like 
that  [indicating  on  blue  print],  but  forward  of  this  point  here  we 
would  have  an  angle.     Now,  when  we  come  forward  of  that  little 

{>art  of  the  ship,  that  much  of  it  there,  those  frame  angles,  and  those 
rame  angles  only,  are  other  than  structural  members.  So  it  is  only 
a  little  part  of  the  ship  that  we  have  put  anything  that  is  not  a 
structural  steel  shape. 

Now,  you  have  noticed  how  flat  the  sides  of  this  boat  are.  You 
will  notice  this  is  very  flat  and  does  not  begin  to  have  what  we  call 
mold  until  it  gets  way  forward  here  [indicating]  and  way  forward 
here  [indicating].  We  haven't  put  any  camber  in  those  decks. 
They  are  perfectly  flat;  not  only  that  deck  but  the  next  one  down 
there  [indicating],  that  deck,  and  that  and  that  [indicating],  and 
these  decks  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  the  deck  of  the  ship  to  be  according  to  that 
model;  that  is,  a  higher  deck  in  the  center  than  the  space  in  front? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Exactly. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  stylo  of  your  deck  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  you  saw  the  picture 
[exhibiting  picture]. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  is  the  main  hatchway  to  go  down  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  There  are  hatchways  there,  there,  there,  and 
there  [indicating]. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  none  on  top  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes;  but  they  are  not  cargo  hatches  up  here; 
they  are  boiler  room  and  engine  room  hatches.  The  thing  I  am 
speaking  about  now  is  another  phase  of  this  fabrication,  which  is 
very  usual  in  structural  steel  work,  namely,  multiple  punching.  In 
other  words,  machine  punching,  machine  spacing.  Now,  wnat  is 
multiple  punching?  Multiple  punching,  as  it  is  understood,  is  the 
rapid,  and  in  some  punches  simultaneous,  punching  of  more  than  one 
hole.  But  the  principle  of  the  thing  is  that  instead  of  taking  a 
piece  of  paper  or  a  piece  of  wood  and  putting  a  hole  through  it  here 
and  a  hole  here  [indicating]  and  then  laying  it  down  on  a  piece  of 
steel  and  marking  through  those  holes,  ana  then  taking  the  piece 
of  steel  over  and  punching  it  by  working  a  heavy  plate  around  until 
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it  just  comes  under  the  punch  and  then  letting  it  punch,  the  holes 
are  carefully  spaced,  uniformly  spaced  by  machinery,  and  they  are 
spaced  on  exactly  the  same  principle  that  these  two  rules  are  spaced. 
That  is  a  standard  rule  [exhibiting  ruler],  an  absolutely  standard,  ma- 
chinist's rule,  and  made  by  Brown  &  Sharpe;  and  this  is  another 
one  made  by  Starratt  &  Co.  All  the  cutting  of  the  marks  and 
the  spacing  of  the  marks  is  done  by  machinery;  that  spacmg  is 
done  wholly  by  machinery,  not  by  handwork,  and  it  is  just  as  accu- 
rate as  any  handwork  you  can  do.  There  are  two  pieces  made  by 
different  concerns.  You  can  take  those  two  pieces  and  match 
them  up,  each  scale  for  each.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  find 
the  slightest  difference  between  the  marks  of  either  of  them.  They 
will  come  exactly  together 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  there.  It 
may  seem  foolish  to  you,  but  do  you  not  tnink  that  a  hole  punched 
in  the  plate  weakens  the  plate  more  than  a  hole  drilled  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Senator,  it  does. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  But  all  shop  practice  for  years  has  made 
allowance  for  that  punching.  Lloyds,  whom  I  told  you  about, 
and  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  whom  I  told  you  about, 
have  definite  rules  as  to  what  shall  be  the  space  from  the  edge  of 
the  plate,  in  order  to  give  that  factor  of  safety  which  is  the  difference, 
and  other  things  also. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  make  it  up  by  making  what  we  call  a 
bigger  margin? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Exactly. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  understand.  Well,  is  that  the  practice  now 
in  building  steel  ships—  to  punch  the  holes  instead  of  drilling  them  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Almost  entirely. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  did  not  use  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  No.  In  the  finer  sort  of  a  boat  it  did  not, 
but  they  have  been  punching  plates  for  a  great  many  years. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  they  ao  it  in  the  Navy  or  war  ships,  too  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  On  certain  of  the  plates  they  do,  but  not  all  of 
them. 

Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  this  machine  punching  and  spacing? 
We  have  at  Hog  Island  to-day  a  case  where  that  plate  there,  called 
A  strake,  and  that  plate,  called  the  B  strake,  and  the  floor,  which  is 
another  word  for  this  heavy  frame  at  the  bottom,  running  across  it, 
intersect  with  holes  going  through  all  three  members,  ana  when  you 
look  up  through  those  holes  you  would  think  that  they  were  punched 
right  there  in  the  plates  together.  Now2  that  plate  came  from 
Montreal,  Canada  [indicating];  that  plate  [indicating  another  plate] 
came  from  Sharon,  Pa.,  ana  that  floor  came  from  Joliet,  IU.  All 
of  them  were  punched  and  fabricated  in  different  shops,  and  never 
saw  each  other  or  rubbed  against  each  other  until  they  got  to  Hog 
Island. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  the  steel  of  equal  quality  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  The  steel  of  equal  quality  i  Yes;  for  all  I 
know  it  may  have  come  from  one  mill,  but  it  was  fabricated  in 
different  places. 

That  is  that  phase  of  ship  construction  which  tends  to  make  for 
accuracy.     There  is  another  matter  in  which  the  ship  is  favored  by 
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reason  of  multiple  punching,  and  that  is  the  question  of  speed  or 
capacity.  If  we  had  not  done  this,  were  not  able  to  have  our  ships 
multiple  punched,  there  would  be  considerable  question  as  to  whether 
we  could  get  the  ships  out  in  time,  because  you  can  imagine,  gentle- 
men,  a  plate — this  table  is  about  20  feet  long — the  plates  on  the  side 
of  the  snip  are  27$  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide.  If  you  had  a  single 
punch  punching  holes  down  the  edge  of  this  somebody  would  have  to 
work  that  plate  along  under  a  puncn  no  bigger  than  that  [indicating], 
and  if  he  were  single-punching  it  it  would  take  him  a  long  time  to 
finish  punching  that  plate,  and  that  is  where  multiple  punching  is 
assisting  in  this  program. 

Senator  Nelson,   i  ou  have  machinery  to  do  the  punching  then  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Most  of  the  punching  is  done  at  these  fabri- 
cating shops  throughout  the  country.  We  liave  machinery  for  it  at 
Hog  Island,  but  it  is  our  idea  that  the  machinery  at  Hog  Island  should 
be  insurance — that  if  something  fails,  something  does  not  come  just 
so  or  quick  enough,  that  there  we  have  one  place  where  we  can 
be  sure  to  get  it  and  not  hold  up  the  program. 

Senator  Nelson.  Your  idea,  then,  is  to  get  the  fabricated  plates, 
the  edges  that  will  be  fastened  together  in  the  yard,  assembled  in  the 
yard,  to  have  the  holes  punched,  so  that  all  you  have  to  do  in  the 
yard  is  to  rivet  them ;  that  is  your  theory  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Exactly;  that  is  what  we  are  doing.  I  have 
told  you  there  about  a  fabricated  ship:  what  constitutes  a  fabricated 
ship?  F 

Senator  Nelson.  Now  let  me  ask  you  this:  There  are  other  parts  of 
the  ship  that  you  can  have  fabricated,  too,  outside  of  the  plates,  are 
there  not  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Oh,  yes,  indeed;  the  frames  are  fabricated. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  the  frames  are  fabricated? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes;  we  are  fabricating  very  close  to  100  per 
cent  of  all  that  hull  away  from  Hog  Island. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  You  know 
those  ore  boats  on  Lake  Superior  have  the  engine  and  boilers  in  the 
stern  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  have  you  put  them  here — amidships  i 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Amidships,  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Both  boilers  and  engines? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Exactly.  Now  we  know  that  these  ships  can  be 
fabricated,  but  there  are  a  great  many  thousand  pieces  of  these  ships 
to  be  put  together.  How  are  we  going  to  be  sure  that  they  all  get 
together — not  sometimes,  but  when  they  ought  to  get  together,  and  in 
time  so  that  the  ship  will  not  be  held  up  ?  First  we  pull  the  ship  all 
to  pieces.  Now  I  want  to  go  through  a  little  of  that.  I  will  snow 
you  the  A  design  drawings,  the  contract  drawings.  [Other  blue 
prints  were  produced.] 

Accompanying  the  contract  were  these  three  drawings  [indi- 
cating]. This  arawing  is  of  the  amidship  section,  which  gives  the 
general  strength  data.  This  is  a  drawing  of  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  ship,  which  gives  the  outboard  elevation  and  the  depth,  and 
this  drawing  is  a  drawing  of  the  lines  [indicating]. 

Those  are  the  lines  from  which  these  models  are  made,  from  which 
the  ship  is  being  laid  down,  and  iiom  •wlakta  XJ&s>  models  in  the  experi- 
mental tank  were  made. 
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There  are  the  three  drawings  that  came  with  the  contract.  That  is 
what  we  had  to  start  with.  That  is  what  the  Government,  as  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Ferris,  gave  to  us  start  with.  Let  me  have  the  typical 
ship's  drawings 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  those  since  you 
started  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  There  have  been  changes  from  time  to  time, 
yes;  and  in  some  cases  quite  a  few  of  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  these  ships  you  are  building  are  supposed 
to  follow  the  Ferris  plan  and  not  a  plan  of  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  They  are  following  the  Ferris  plan  which  we 
are  working  out,  which  we  agree  with.    We  know  it  is  a  good  plan. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  the  original  design  was  his? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Exactly. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Right  at  that  point,  could  you  tell  us  who  is 
the  originator  or  discoverer  of  the  fabricated  ship;  is  there  any  one 
man  to  whom  belongs  that  credit? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  probably  the  most 
credit  belongs  to  a  Mr.  Jack,  who  started  up  the  old  Roach  yard  at 
Chester,  Pa.,  a  few  years  ago,  with  the  idea  of  working  out  a  fabri- 
cated ship,  and  I  think  he  had  tried  some  of  his  ideas  first  in  England, 
before  he  came  to  this  country.     I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  is  his  full  name? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Never  mind,  then. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  can  get  it  for  you. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  does  not  matter. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  there  was  some  testimony  given  on  that 
the  other  day. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Here,  gentlemen,  are  217  drawings.  Those 
represent  the  extension  of  those  three  drawings  into  the  form  which 
the  usual  shipvard  practice  would  carry  them.  In  other  words,  the 
usual  shipyara  with  molds,  with  patterns,  this  thing,  that  thing,  and 
the  other,  that  they  had  accumulated  in  building  one  ship  at  a  time, 
would  make  about  that  number  of  drawings. 

Mr.  Nelson.  These  are  what  you  would  call  the  working  drawings? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  These  are  working  drawings. 

Senator  Nelson.  From  which  all  patterns  are  made  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  From  which  patterns  are  made,  and  in  some 
cases  not  even  patterns.  Now,  I  will  hand  out  those  others  so  we 
can  see  what  they  look  like.  I  am  talking  about  continuous  produc- 
tion and  the  comparing  of  the  thing.  Here  are  200  drawings  [indi- 
cating] ;  over  there  in  the  corner  are  1,200  drawings.  In  other  words, 
these  drawings  hero  are  pulled  to  pieces  into  detailed  drawings,  and  it 
takes  six  times  as  many  of  them;  but  they  are  pulled  to  pieces  into 
detailed  drawings  so  that  the  structural  shop  making  them  will  have 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  making  them,  that  they  mil  be  reduced  to 
their  simplest  terms.  These  are  the  standard  drawings  that  the 
usual  shipyards  would  get  out. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  sent  to  the  fabricating  plants? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  ifot  those.  Those  are  what  tne  old-fashioned 
shipyard  would  do,  and  those  over  there — [addressing  his  assistant] 
get  some  of  those  hull  drawings;  one  bundle  is  enough. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  not  send  a  template  \s>  \\\a  V^^\^x&s^ 
plant  ? 
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Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  both  template  and  plan;  but  in  the 
case  of  these  drawings  [indicating]  we  do  not  send  a  template  because 
the  drawing  is  sufficient.  You  see  the  effort  there  is  as  far  as  possible 
to  have  something  that  does  not  need  to  be  templated,  and  tney  can 
work  from  the  drawings. 

Now,  there  is  a  detail  drawing.  There  is  a  bridge  deck  beam.  Of 
those  beams  two  are  to  be  made  for  each  ship.  Of  course,  you  under- 
stand that  in  this  sort  of  construction  you  can  go  further.  You  can 
not  afford  to  make  1,200  drawings  if  you  are  only  going  to  make 
one  ship,  but  there  are  50  like  that.  This  one  drawing  answers  for 
100  of  these,  because  there  are  two  of  those  beams  that  will  fit  that 
condition.  That  [indicating]  is  a  detail  of  that  beam,  and  noth- 
ing else,  reduced  to  its  simplest  elements. 

Senator  Nelson.  From  that  drawing  they  can  make  the  beams  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  From  that  drawing  they  can  make  the  beams, 
and  they  can  not  make  anything  else.  They  can  only  just  do  certain 
things  that  are  very  cleariy  set  forth  there. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  drawings  prepared  by  Mr.  Ferris  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Oh,  no;  the  only  drawings  that  Mr.  Ferris  pre- 
pared were  those  first  three  that  I  showed  you.  That  was  all.  All 
the  rest  of  them  for  this  one  ship — when  we  finally  clean  this  one  ship 
up  there  will  probably  be  1,500  drawings  for  that,  and  for  the  big 
boat  probably  about  1,800  drawings,  all  on  this  plan. 

Senator  Harding.  In  passing,  I  am  curious  to  know  just  what  Mr. 
Ferris  did  do  in  that. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  What  Mr.  Ferris  did  do  ?  Mr.  Ferris  did,  com- 
pletely and  fully,  what  any  naval  architect  does.  It  is  a  standard. 
These  three  plans,  Senator  Harding,  plus  a  specification  indicating 
his  desires  as  to  details,  complete  his  work.  Now,  it  is  true  it  is  only 
three  plans,  but  there  is  a  lot  behind  those  three  plans — years  of  ex- 
perience, years  of  study,  knowledge  about  a  ship,  and  all  the  essen- 
tial information  can  be  entirely  compressed  into  those  three  plans, 
so  that  a  competent  shipbuilder  can  take  it  up  from  that  point  and 
go  on  with  it. 

Senator  Harding.  I  especially  asked  that  question  because  we 
had  a  controversy  here  between  a  New  Orleans  yard  and  Mr.  Ferris 
about  getting  plans,  and  I  wondered  why  there  was  such  difficulty 
in  having  them  furnished  to  the  new  manufacturer  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  think  if  there  is  any  reason  for  that,  Senator 
Harding,  it  is  simply  because  the  Shipping  Board  has  got,  in  the 
matter  of  these  ships,  a  colossal  task.  Any  body  of  men  who  under- 
took this  same  kind  of  work  that  the  Shipping  feoard  is  undertaking 
would  have  a  colossal  task.  I  believe  a  great  many  people  fail  to 
realize  what  a  tremendous  task  they  have  on  their  hands. 

Senator  Nelson.  Especially  when  they  were  not  shipbuilders? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Well,  they  have  some  shipbuilders,  and  some 
very  good  ones. 

Senator  Nelson.  Not  on  the  board. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Now,  all  of  that  drawing  work,  that  pulling 
the  thing  apart  into  its  elements  is  to  bring  it  down  to  its  simple 
elements.  The  pulling  of  that  thing  apart  is  in  itself  a  pretty  oig 
job.  It  has  to  be  done  accurately;  it  has  to  be  done  in  the  right 
sequence,  in  the  right  time.  And  under  this  heading  of  "  continuous 
production"  in  manufacture  I  ,waa.\J  Vo  Y>otfc  ^o\x  Vst  ^Taxxsste  ^dth 
an  example,  in  order  to  make  i\ie  ttiVug  Aa«c . 
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All  of  you  have  looked  in  the  back  of  your  watches  and  have 
seen  the  gear  train.  Your  watch  is  a  train  of  gears;  it  is  a  series  of 
cogs  moving  into  each  other,  beginning  with  that  connected  with  the 
main  spring  and  ending  with  that  wnich  moves  the  hands.  Now, 
the  production  of  these  snips,  in  order  that  it  may  be  timed  and  keyed 
and  watched,  so  that  it  will  come  out  right,  has  got  to  be  pretty 
much  a  matter  of  mechanism.  Not  as  delicate  or  inflexible  as  a 
watch,  but  it  is  still  capable  of  regulation  as  to  speed.  Between 
the  gears  there  is  a  little  back  lash,  a  little  looseness,  just  as  there 
has  got  to  be  in  any  free  gear  movement.  But  that  gear  must  mesh 
with  this  one,  not  with  some  other. 

What  is  that  train  of  mechanism  ?  That  train  of  mechanism  is  the 
equivalent  of  our  production  schedules.  What  is  the  schedule? 
First,  we  have  one  master  schedule,  which  covers  broadly  these 
ships  as  a  whole;  that  is,  ship  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4,  and  No.  5. 
Then  each  ship  is  divided  into  its  parts.  The  first  cog  in  that  mech- 
anism is  the  making  of  those  drawings;  not  all  of  those  drawings  but 
the  first  of  those  drawings.  And  when  the  first  of  those  drawings 
is  made  the  first  of  the  orders  can  be  placed  while  you  start  on  the 
next  set  of  drawings  and  the  next  set  of  orders. 

And  when  those  orders  are  placed— and  it  is  usually  geared  over  to 
this  side  [indicating] — you  turn  into  information  to  contractors,  into 
contracts,  into  fabrication,  into  shipment  of  material.  Each  one  of 
those  things  is  a  gear.  These  are  not  independent  gears:  they  are 
interdependent;  they  must  work  together.  The  distribution  of 
material  in  the  yard  is  a  matter  of  schedule.  The  ship  erection  is  a 
matter  of  schedule.  Rivetting  is  a  matter  of  schedule.  And  so  with 
calking,  launching,  machinery  erection,  outfitting,  dock  trials,  etc. 

What  do  some  of  those  mysterious  things  look  like  [exhibiting  a 
chart  headed  " Progress  schedule"]?  Let  us  begin  with  this  one. 
Now,  we  have  50  ways  at  our  yard,  and  we  are  dividing  that  yard 
into  10  normal  sized  shipyards,  each  with  5  ways.  That  is,  the 
division  is  an  imaginary  line,  but  the  ways  are  consecutive.  The 
production  schedule  is  based  on  that.  We  laid  this  keel  [indicating] 
on  this  date.     She  will  be  launched  on  that  date  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  got  the  fabricated  material  for  that 
ship  ? 

Mr.  Goodenougii.  We  have  not  got  all  of  that  yet;  that  is  a 
matter  I  am  coming  to  later,  Senator. 

Monday  we  laid  this  keel  here  [indicating].  Now,  we  did  not  lay 
this  keel  here,  or  that,  or  that;  but  we  laid  this  one  down  here  in  the 
next  yard  of  five  ways. 

Now,  what  happens  ?  Take  this  first  ship  here.  We  have  laid  this 
first  keel.  The  men  working  on  that  ship  will  be  confined  principally 
to  the  double  bottom  up  to  this  time  [indicating],  when  they  will  nave 
been  through  with  their  work.  We  do  not  then  lay  them  off.  We  do 
not  send  them  to  another  part  of  the  ship.  We  do  not  want  them  to 
know  anything  about  another  part  of  the  ship.  We  want  them  to 
know  how  to  put  that  strip  on  the  ship  and  do  it  the  best  it  has  ever 
been  done  ana  not  do  another  thing.  So  we  move  them  down  here 
onto  this  way  and  let  them  start  that.  When  they  are  finished  here 
wo  let  them  start  there  [indicating].  When  they  are  finished  here  they 
go  here.  When  they  have  gotten  through  there  that  ship  is  launched 
and  they  come  up  onto  this  one  [indicating],  all  in  the  &&m&  ^*x<L\ 
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they  have  not  gone  out  of  the  yard.  And  they  continue  that  produc- 
tion schedule  until  the  number  of  ships  which  we  have  on  order  for 
that  particular  yard  is  carried  through.  The  same  way  with  each  one 
of  them :  the  same  process  is  carried  out  in  the  wet  basins,  where  they 
are  outfitted. 

How  do  we  know  that  is  right?  How  do  we  know  that  is  of  any 
use  at  all  ?  Here  [exhibiting  a  blue  print]  is  the  hull  of  a  ship,  divided 
into  its  major  operations.  Up  here  is  the  double  bottom.  This  is 
the  summation  for  these  down  to  there  [indicating]. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  is  the  keel  there  ?    Please  point  that  out. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  The  keel  is  included  in  the  inner  bottom;  it  is 
in  this  calculation  in  here,  Senator. 

Now,  we  have  said,  "What  will  be  good,  normal,  reasonable, 
possible  speed,  when  your  men  are  trained  so  that  the  yard  is  smoothed 
out,  when  the  processes  are  smoothed  out  and  the  men  know  how  to 
do  the  thing  ? "  That  we  have  set  down  here.  Not,  what  they  could 
do  if  they  worked  to  the  utmost;  not  what  they  could  do  some  days 
or  some  weeks,  but  what  they  can  do  at  a  good  rate  of  speed  and  keep 
it  up,  going  all  the  time.  That  is  this  in  here  [indicating].  We  call 
that  100  per  cent. 

Now,  it  would  be  pretty  foolish  to  start  in  and  lay  this  first  ship 
and  figure  on  the  basis  of  100  per  cent.  Every  man  has  got  to  be 
trainea.  So  that  first  ship  is  carried  along  on  the  basis  of  40  per  cent; 
the  next  one  45  per  cent;  the  next  one  50  per  cent;  55  per  cent;  60 
per  cent;  until  wnen  we  get  over  here  to  this  last  one  it  is  going  at  85 
per  cent  of  reasonable,  practical  perfection. 

Behind  those  charts,  and  behind  all  others,  we  have  these  sched- 
ules which  tie  the  whole  thing  in  and  of  which  I  was  just  speaking. 

Of  course  I  might  compare  this  to  the  assembly  and  erection  of 
those  automobiles  in  which  practically  all  of  the  parts  are  bought 
from  an  outside  concern  and  snipped  to  and  assembled  in  an  assembly 
plant.  We  can  not  do  this  quite  like  the  automobile  plant.  We  can 
not  start  our  machine  on  a  continuous  belt  and  let  it  run  by  the 
workmen,  who  have  certain  things  to  put  on  it;  but  we  can.  by 
dividing  up  properly  the  operations  in  the  ship,  carry  the  men  from 
one  point  on  the  ship  to  another,  and  so  arrange  it  that  those  men 
will  only  do  those  things  which  they  are  trained  to  do  and  some  other 
men  will  do  other  things. 

That  is  another  very  good  thing  about  it,  too.  It  insures  that  the 
men  will  have  steady  work.  You  see,  if  you  were  building  one  ship, 
when  you  got  through  with  the  double  bottom  if  they  did  not  know 
how  to  go  on  to  some  other  part  of  it,  you  would  have  to  lay  them 
off.  With  this  continuous  production,  providing  only  you  can  get 
material  and  have  the  labor,  you  can  keep  them  steadily  busy  until 
the  contract  is  closed  up,  keep  their  interest,  keep  their  skill,  keep 
their  training,  and  they  themselves  will  be  better  off. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  there  is  a  species  of 
cruelty  in  this  system.  A  man  goes  through  the  shipyard  and  only 
has  an  opportunity  to  know  one  particular  job  and  is  kept  in  ignor- 
ance of  all  the  rest  pertaining  to  the  construction  of  the  ship.  It  is 
like  a  man  in  a  boot  and  shoe  factory  who  goes  to  work  driving  J>egs 
or  putting  the  heels  on.  When  he  comes  out  of  the  shop  that  is  all 
he  knows.  Therefore,  I  say,  it  seems  to  me  your  system  appears 
somewhat  cruel  to  these  men. 
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Mr.  Goodenough.  Well,  in  this  time  we  are  trying  to  get  ships 
out,  and  we  have  a  large  contract,  and  it  is  going  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  effort  to  get  them  out. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  will  be  very  perfect  workmen  in  their 
particular  lines,  will  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Eventually. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  capable  of  drawing  pretty  high  wages, 
if  you  continue  that  sort  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  each  squad  specializes? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Each  squad  specializes  right  straight  through. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  tendency  these  days,  to  specialize? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  That  is  very  much  the  tendency,  Senator. 

Now,  how  do  vou  know  we  dia  this  right  ?  In  the  first  place,  we 
had  gone  over  tnis  [indicating  schedule]  with  every  competent  ship 
man  that  we  could  reasonably  reach  and  who  could  take  the  time  to 
sit  down  and  go  into  the  details  of  this.  The  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Co.'s  people  went  into  it  in  detail.  We  have  had  some  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  country  go  through  the  details  of  this,  one  of 
them  only  recently.  Half  of  them  are  certain  that  this  schedule, 
providing  the  material  is  secured,  is  going  to  be  lived  up  to.  The 
other  half  of  them  are  sure  it  can  be  done  in  less  time  than  that.  So 
it  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  has  never  been  done  in  just  quite  this 
order  or  sequence.  It  is  a  combination  of  old,  triea  out  methods 
into  one  whole. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  your  opinion  about  it?  You  have  given 
two  different  opinions ;  what  is  yours  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Mine  is  this  [indicating  the  schedule],  and  that  is 
especially  my  public  opinion;  my  private  opinion  I  will  tell  you  after 
the  meeting.  Senator. 

Senatoi  Nelson.  But  you  mentioned  two  views  here,  one  of  them 
that  the  program  could  be  carried  out  on  time  and  the  other  that  it 
could  be  completed  sooner.     Now,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  think  it  will  be  on  time,  if  we  get  the  material. 

Senator  Calder.  You  know,  Mr.  Goodenough,  some  of  the  biggest 
shipbuilders  in  the  country  rather  feel  that  this  is  too  big  an  under- 
taking in  one  place  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  Senator;  and  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  talk  with  some  of  the  big  shipbuilders  of  the  country  who  have 

fone  into  this,  who  do  not  know  01  it  as  it  appears  in  the  newspapers, 
ut  who  have  actually  gone  into  it,  who  nave  sat  down  and  gone 
through  the  thing.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  ask  them  what 
they  think. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Powell,  of  the  Bethlehem  Co.,  testified  here 
that  it  was  an  undertaking  that  he  did  not  believe  would  work  out 
as  well  as  the  smaller  ones. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  understand  he  did,  but  he  has  not  been  through 
this.  Mr.  Tynan,  of  the  Union  Iron  Works,  has  seen  all  of  this  process ; 
in  fact,  I  have  tried  to  have  him  see  it.  lie  has  not  told  me  what  his 
opinion  of  it  is,  but  I  would  beglad  to  have  vou  ask  him.  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  ask  Mr.  Wood,  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Co.,  at 
Sparrows  Point.  I  think  that  Mr.  French,  of  Lloyd's,  has  been 
through  this.  There  are  quite  a  number,  all  of  whom  I  do  not  recall 
just  now. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  I  think  that  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  American 
Shipping  Register,  has  been  through  it. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Stevenson  Taylor  has  been 
through  the  ship-production  detail,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  take  him  through  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  understood  you  to  say,  though,  that  the 
American  Shipping  Register  had  approved  these  plans. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  On,  yes;  that  is,  the  plan  as  to  the  design  of 
the  ships.     These  are  plans  for  production  01  the  ships. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  probably  get  to  that  a  little  later. 

Senator  Calder.  A  thing  that  would  cause  me  a  little  concern 
about  this  is  whether  you  have  not  got  too  much  system. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  That  is  a  good  question.  That  is  a  very  good 
question. 

Senator  Calder.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  construction 
matters,  and  I  have  observed  at  times  that  you  can  go  just  so  far 
in  trying  to  systematize  things,  and  then  you  are  over  your  head; 
it  swamps  you. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes;  it  blows  up. 

Senator  Calder.  Cost  accounting,  efficiency  exports,  economy  ex- 

Eerts,  and  all  sorts  of  things — every  man  has  to  draw  a  plan  of  what 
e  is  going  to  do  when  he  starts  in  in  the  morning,  and  check  it  up 
at  nignt.  That  is  what  has  worried  me  about  the  whole  idea.  Of 
course,  I  have  not  examined  into  it  carefully  and  do  not  know,  but 
it  seems  to  bo  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  men  I  have  talked  to  that 
there  is  that  possibility  in  the  whole  scheme. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  1  know  exactly  what  you  are  talking  about 
Senator,  in  the  matter  of  too  much  system.  I  have  seen  the  effects 
of  that  myself.  I  think  it  is  something  we  have  been  very  careful 
not  to  overemphasize.  A  system  is  of  no  value  unless  it  serves  an 
end;  it  is  of  no  value  in  itself;  it  is  only  how  you  can  help  yourself 
with  it. 

Senator  Calder.  How  many  men  are  required  to  keep  all  of  this 
system  up? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  For  the  whole  50  ways  there  will  be  about  300 
men.  That  includes  observers  and  recorders.  Other  than  that,  the 
other  men  arc  free  from  that  sort  of  thing  and  are  attending  to  the 
direct  work  in  hand. 

Senator  Calder.  Does  the  Government  keep  any  check  upon  this 
system  outside  of  the  men  employed  directly  by  the  Shipbuilding  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Oh,  yes;  tho  Government,  under  Admiral 
Bowles,  in  Philadelphia,  has  Mr.  Ferguson,  with  a  corps  of  assistants. 
Mr.  Ferguson  in  particular  is  very  familiar  with  it;  he  has  been 
through  it  carefully. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Ferguson  of  tho  Newport  Nows  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  No;  a  brother  of  that  Mr.  Ferguson. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  position  on  the  work? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Mr.  W.  6.  Ferguson  is  representative  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  I  think  that  is  the  title.  As  such  he 
has  supervision  of  all  this. 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  must  speak  of,  and  that  is  the  matter  of 
steel.  This  must  not  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  criticism,  because  it  is 
very  evident  that  everybody  in  connection  with  this  Government  is 
trying  at  least  to  do  the  best  they  can,  but  we  are  getting  our  steel 
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very  slowly,  and  I  believe  that  this  committee  asked  Mr.  Robinson 
when  he  was  here  if  there  was  any  one  thing  that  they  could  do  to 
help  this  along.  The  only  thing  I  can  suggest  is  that  the  steel  ques- 
tion be  looked  into.  Maybe  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done.  As 
I  understand  it,  steel  for  ships  is  now  third  in  priority.  Coal  for  steel 
mills  is  sixth  in  priority,  and  you  can  not  make  steel  without  coal." 
Coal  for  fabricating  shops,  if  I  recall  it  correctly,  is  eleventh  in  priority, 
and  we  can  not  fabricate  steel  after  we  get  it  unless  we  have  coal  to 
run  those  shops.  I  presume  that  with  tne  opening  of  spring  a  good 
deal  of  that  difficulty^ will  be  cleared  away. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  tnat  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  such  a  suspension  of  building  operations  throughout  the  country 
will  be  of  help  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  There  is  not  any  doubt  about  it  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  demand  for  structural  steel  for  buildings  is 
falling  off  to  a  minimum  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  It  is. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  will  inure  to  your  benefit,  by  enabling 
you  to  secure  steel  for  the  ships  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  also  inures  to  the  supply  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  It  does,  Senator.  We  will  be  able  to  get  some 
very  good  labor  on  that  account. 

Senator  Calder.  Pardon  me  a  moment.  With  reference  to  the 
question  Senator  Nelson  just  asked,  did  you  ever  try  to  utilize  the 
list  prepared  as  a  result  of  the  census  in  New  York  State  a  year  ago  ? 
We  had  a  census  taken  in  our  State,  and  it  showed  about  70,000  men 
that  were  competent  to  work  in  shipyards  at  different  trades. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  think  if  there  were  such  a  census,  Senator,  we 
would  probably  have  used  it,  but*  I  do  not  know  from  my  own 
knowledge.  I  would  have  to  ask  Mr.  Kennedy  if  he  did  get  it  and 
use  it.  ^ 

Senator  Calder.  I  know  our  State  has  given  that  census,  the  ship- 
building part  of  it,  to  the  Department  of  Labor  here  at  Washington — 
the  addresses  and  trades  of  all  these  men.  I  thought  I  might  tell 
you  that,  in  case  you  might  want  to  utilize  it. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  am  glad  to  learn  of  it. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  rim  through  the  main  line  of 
what  I  had  to  say.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
that  I  can  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  orders  for  supplies  come  through  you,  Mr. 
Goodenough;  the  orders  for  the  steel  for  the  ships,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  They  do  not  come  through  me,  no;  but  an 
engineer  under  me  will  originate  them,  and  a  purchasing  agent  under 
me  will  buy  them,  or  will  issue  orders  covering  the  Government 
allocation  01  them. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Government  do  the  buying? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  The  Government  has  bougnt  all  the  steel. 
They  say,  "Now,  you  want  so  many  plates,  so  long  and  so  wide. 
You  buy  so  many  from  this  mill  and  so  many  from  tnat."  That  is, 
we  issue  an  order;  we  do  not  put  a  price  on  it,  but  we  issue  the  order 
covering  that. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  that? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  The  Government  takes  care  of  that,  Senator. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  that  extend  to  other  supplies  that  you  need  f 

Mr.  Goodenough.  That  extends  to  a  great  many  other  things. 
That  was  necessary,  Senator.  If  some  centralized  buying  like  that 
had  not  been  provided  for,  we  would  all  be  bidding  against  each 
otner,  fighting  with  each  other,  and  so  the  Government  has  carried 
that  through  to,  I  should  say,  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
ships.  For  instance,  turbines  are  bought  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 
by  the  Government,  and  the  Government  found  they  had  to  assume 
a  pretty  general  control  over  the  turbine  shop,  for  marine  turbines, 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  shipbuilder  who  was  really  ready  for  a 
turbine  would  get  it  and  not  some  fellow  who  had  an  order  in  ahead 
of  it  and  who  was  not  ready  for  it;  because  the  net  result  of  that  is 
ships  on  the  sea  and  not  the  exact  fulfilling  of  all  contracts. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  Government  buys  for  all  the  shipyards,  I 
presume.  That  is,  all  the  yards  that  are  making  ships  for  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  think  they  do;  not  as  fully,  perhaps,  as  they 
do  for  us,  but  in  the  matter  of  steel  I  think  the  Government  is  covering 
practically  all  of  that. 

Senator  Harding.  Are  you  familiar,  Mr.  Goodenough,  with  the 
fabricating  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir.  Not  in  detail,  but  in  general  I  am 
familiar  with  them. 

Senator  Harding.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  with  perfect 
bluntness,  meaning  no  discourtesy. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Certainly. 

Senator  Harding.  There  has  been  an  intimation  that  there  have 
been  fabricating  contracts  given  to  firms  in  which  somebodv  in  the 
International  was  interested,  sending  the  steel  a  long  way  to  be  fabri- 
cated in  order  to  accomplish  that. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  would  like  to  answer  that.  When  we  started 
to  place  contracts  for  fabricated  steel,  we  fojind  this  condition.  We 
found  that  a  great  many  shops  in  the  East  wanted  more  money  for 
fabrication  than  we  thought  they  were  justified  in  getting.  At  that 
time  we  had  gone  barely  past  the  State  of  Ohio  looking  for  shops — 
that  is,  west  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  We  then  went  into  the  Chicago 
district  and  we  found  some  fabricators  there  who  would  take  the  steel 
at  distinctly  lower  prices  than  the  eastern  fabricators  were  then 
willing  to  take  it.  Now,  there  is  so  much  of  it  that  even  if  you  got 
from  one  concern  the  lowest  price  you  could  not  give  them  all  of 
that  business  if  you  wanted  to,  because  they  could  not  possibly 
finish  it  in  time. 

But  just  the  fact  of  having  those  prices  assisted  us  greatly  in 
getting  back  toward  the  East  again  where  we  have  the  majority  of 
our  contracts  placed.  Those  contracts  which  we  placed  out  West,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  of  a  freight  haul  there  and  back,  were  not  at  a  loss; 
they  were  at  a  gain  to  the  Government  of  some  $5  to  $6  a  ton  over  the 
prevailing  prices  that  we  could  get  from  the  Eastern  fabricators  at 
the  time  the  first  of  the  contracts  were  let.  In  other  words,  the  steel 
delivered  at  Hoglsland  at  that  time  was  less  than  we  could  place  it  in 
the  East  for.  That  is  not  true  now.  The  shops  in  the  East  have 
less  work,  they  are  less  scared  of  this  fabrication  of  steel  material, 
and  they  are  now  bidding  in  very  good  shape. 

Senator  Harding.  Did  you  go  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  ? 
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Mr.  Goodenouoh.  We  went  as  far  west  as  Minneapolis.  We  have 
a  contract  there  and  one  in  Missouri,  one  in  Kansas  City,  and  Mil- 
waukee, and  Duluth — I  do  not  carry  all  of  them  in  my  mmd. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  know  you  haa  at  Minneapolis  and  Omaha. 

Senator  Harding.  Did  you  consider  the  Minneapolis  and  Omaha 
contracts  advantageous  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  They  were  not  only  advantageous  at  the  time 
they  were  placed,  because  they  helped  to  bring  the  eastern  price 
where  it  belonged,  but  they  are  still  advantageous. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  so  low  that  even  now  they  measure  up 
to  the  lowest  eastern  prices  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  They  are  low  enough  now  so  that  thev  are  only 
slightly  more  than  the  lowest  eastern  pnces  for  the  same  classes,  and 
not  as  high  as  the  highest. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  is  a  lesson  there.  It  shows  that  at  one 
stage  they  were  more  patriotic  in  the  West  than  in  the  East. 

Senator  Harding.  There  have  been  rumors  of  abnormal  prices 
and  profiteering  in  this  fabrication.  Do  you  mind  telling  the  com- 
mittee in  percentages  what  has  been  the  effect  of  this  campaign  to 
bring  down  the  fabricating  cost  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Well,  it  is  going  to  be  a  little  difficult,  perhaps, 
to  prove  it  all,  but  I  should  say  that  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  01 
20  per  cent  on  the  particular  items  where  there  was  a  Rain.  I  will 
tell  you  how  this  came  up  first,  Senator.  We  had  this  question 
raised  by  the  buying  agency  of  the  Government  for  the  steel.  He 
said  to  us:  "Why  are  you  sending  this  steel  from  these  mills  here 
away  out  there,  when  you  have  got  to  haul  it  all  the  way  back  again, 


and  it  takes  extra  freight  to  do  that?"     The>y  went  further.     They 
said:  "  You  must  do  something  different."     We  came  to  Washington, 


question:  "Why  do  you 
Hardwick  look  into  it  carefully.     I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  ask 
Admiral  Bowles  what  he  thinks  of  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  the  term  "20  per  cent."  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?    That  is  20  per  cent  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  By  that  I  mean  not  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  steel,  Senator  Fletcher;  I  mean  20  per  cent  of  the  fabri- 
cating cost  only. 

The  Chairman.  What  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  For  instance,  it  would  amount  to  something 
like  this:  If  the  eastern  people  were  asking  $36  a  ton  for  fabrication, 
we  could  get  it  from  the  West  for  $30  a  ton  for  fabrication,  and  we 
would  still,  when  we  had  shipped  it  back  and~  forth  and  got  it  to 
Hog  Island,  pay  less  than  the  eastern  price. 

The  Chairman.  A  saving  of  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  not  the  Government  furnish  the  steel? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes;  it  furnishes  the  steel. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  the  fabricating  yards,  so  that  all  these  people 
do  that  have  these  contracts  is  to  take  the  steel  furnished  them  t>y 
the  Government  and  fabricate  it  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  they  do. 
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Senator  Nelson.  I  was  told  by  a  prominent  man  that  that  was 
only  cutting  out  the  plates  and  punchmg  the  holes  and  putting  in  the 
rivets,  and  they  are  making  an  enormous  profit  out  of  it.  What 
about  that  ?  i  ou  see  there  is  a  kind  of  wheel  within  a  wheel.  The 
Government  furnishes  first  the  material  to  these  yards  that  do  the 
fabricating,  and  they  furnish  it  to  you  again.     Is  not  that  the  way? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  That  is  it.  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all 
about  their  profits.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  making  unreason- 
able profits.  All  that  I  can  absolutely  tell  you  is  to  show  you  the 
records.  We  can  show  you  every  bid  that  was  taken  and  where 
every  contract  is  placed.     That  is  all  a  matter  of  record  in  our  files. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  paid  by  the  ton,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  They  are  paid  by  the  ton;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  what  is  the  price  per  ton? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  That  price  will  range  on  the  simpler  work 
from,  I  think  around  $14,  or  may  be  a  little  less,  to  as  high  as  $150 
for  intricate  and  difficult  work,  per  ton  for  fabrication. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  incluaes  the  price  of  the  material  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  No,  that  does  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  just  the  fabricating? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir;  the  fabricating,  Senator. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  is  your  system  for  getting  bids  for  that 
fabricating  from  the  different  plants  that  are  capable  of  doing  the 
fabricating  work  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  We  classify  the  different  kinds  of  steel  to  be 
used  in  the  ships  into  something  like  20  different  classes.  Each  of 
those  classes  would  be  comparable — well,  everything  in  a  class  would 
carry  the  same  price  as  it  is  no  more  difficult  or  less  difficult.  We 
sent  those  schedules  and  the  drawings  to  every  fabricator,  within 
reasonable  distance,  who  would  consider  them,  who  had  shop  facili- 
ties to  consider  them.  So,  Senator,  we  did  not  get  two  or  three  bids 
on  any  one  class;  we  got  a  great  many  bids. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  really  went  into  the  open  market  and  got 
all  the  bids  you  could  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Did  you  get  some  even  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Went  to  the  lowest  bidder? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Went  to  the  lowest  bidder — in  this  sense:  Sup- 
pose that  these  [drawing  a  diagram]  represent  bids.  Now,  any  one 
of  those  concerns  could  not  handle  all  of  any  one  class;  but  supposing 
those  first  three  could  handle  all  of  that  class,  then  the  contract  was 
given  to  those  three  at  the  lowest  point  that  we  could  trade  it  out 
with  those  three.  It  was  not  given  to  these  higher  bidders  down 
here.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  giving  it  to  the  lowest  bidder.  The 
quantity  is  so  great  that  the  capacity  of  the  shops  in  a  given  time 
could  not  turn  it  out  in  any  one  case. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
responsibility  of  the  bidder,  too  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel,  Mr.  Goodenough,  that  you  are  up 
with  the  work  now,  or  if  you  are  behind,  to  what  extent  are  you 
behind  ? 
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Mr.  Goodenough.  Senator,  we  laid  the  first  keel  one  week  ahead 
of  time.  We  laid  the  second  keel  on  time.  We  are  held  up  for  steel. 
Now,  with  the  change  in  the  weather,  with  fuel  coining  to  these  plants, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  decided  difference;  but  there  must  be  a  decided 
difference  very  soon,  because  we  can  not  do  that  which  we  have 
scheduled  unless  we  get  the  material  and  have  a  change  in  the  way 
it  is  coming  to  us  quite  shortly. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  assurances  to  that  effect,  something 
that  you  can  rely  on  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  We  have  been  working  very  closely  with 
Admiral  Bowles  on  that  for  some  little  time,  and  I  think  that  he  has 
now  been  able  to  make  such  arrangements  here  in  Washington  as 
will  permit  of  more  freedom  in  that  respect.  But  this  is  one  thing 
we  are  up  against  which  the  steel  mills  themselves  can  not  help.  For 
instance,  I  believe  the  Navy  has  the  first  shot  at  everything.  There 
is  a  certain  very  large  plant  to  be  built  to  do  something  for  the  Navy, 
which  requires  6,000  tons  of  structural  steel.  Our  orders  in  that  mill 
were  set  completely  aside  while  they  could  roll  6,000  tons. 

They  were  working  on  our  orders,  but  they  were  set  off  to  one 
side  and  stopped  entirely  while  that  6,000  tons  was  rolled.  We 
found  recently  in  another  mill  that  our  orders  were  set  to  one  side 
in  order  to  permit  the  rolling  of  angles  and  shapes  for  aeroplane 
hangars  to  be  built  in  France,  and  we  were  waiting  for  those  angles. 
That  is  one  thing  that  occurred.  You  see,  we  might  have  a  member 
here  [drawing  a  sketch] — it  might  be  a  center  keelson,  and  it  would 
have  angles  on  each  edge,  perhaps  a  butt  strap  in  here,  and  stiffeners, 
and  angles  down  through  here.  Now,  we  might  have  3,000  tons 
of  the  main  plate,  with  this  upper  angle  and  this  lower  angle,  in  the 
fabricating  snop.  But  they  could  not  be  completed  until  these 
angles  were  received.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  the  mills  to 
change  their  rolls  and  work  on  these  angles  in  order  that  we  may 
get  tnem  along. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  that  work  you  can  do  in  the  yard,  where 
it  is  necessary? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Some  of  this  work  here  we  could  do  if  it  got 
right  down  to  a  case  of  necessity,  but  if  we  undertook  to  do  a  lot 
of  that  I  am  afraid  we  would  have  the  yard  flooded,  because  we 
have  not  built  shops  there  on  the  basis  of  doing  too  much  of  that 
kind  of  work. 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Goodenough,  how  long,  please,  have  you 
been  connected  with  Stone  &  Webster  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Since  July  1,  1906. 

Senator  Johnson.  Were  you,  in  connection  with  them,  con- 
structing the  cantonments  at  San  Antonio  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  particular  position  with  Stone  &  Webster 
did  you  occupy? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Chief  engineer. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  durmg  the  time  of  construction  of  the 
cantonment  at  San  Antonio  were  you  occupying  that  particular 
position  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yas,  sir. 
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Senator  Johnson.  But  were  not  at  any  time  personally  engaged 
in  that  construction  work? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  was  it  that  you  first  commenced  your 
work  at  Hog  Island  ?    You,  personally,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  personally  began  September  15. 

Senator  Johnson.  Wnere  are  your  headquarters,  please  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  In  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Johnson.  At  the  office  in  Philadelphia  of  the  American 
International  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  No;  my  office  is  at  Hog  Island. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Your  headquarters  are 
at  Hog  Island,  or  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  No;  my  headquarters  are  at  Hog  Island. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  spend  your  time  there  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  spend  about  half  of  it  there  and  about  half 
of  it  in  Camden,  where  our  engineering  and  designing  and  purchasing 
office  is  for  the  ship  stuff. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  a  particular  part  of  the  work  that  is 
under  your  supervision,  or  do  you  supervise  it  generally  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  am  supervising  in  particular  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ships. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  specifically,  I  take  it,  the  technical  engineer- 
ing part? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  The  technical  engineering  part  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  work  in  the  yard  on  the  ships. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  since  you  undertook  your  connection  with 
the  American  International,  that  has  been  your  particular  field  of 
endeavor,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Continuously  so  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Well,  when  I  first  started,  Senator,  I  started 
in  this  way.  First,  we  had  a  certain  ship  to  build,  and  that  meant 
that  the  yard,  the  instrument  with  which  that  ship  was  to  be  manu- 
factured, or  the  machine  by  which  it  was  to  be  manufactured,  had 
to  be  designed;  so  that  I  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  design 
of  the  yard,  the  starting  of  it,  the  organizing  of  the  forces  for  the 
yard,  and  then  left  to  pay  more  particular  attention  to  the  ships. 

Senator  Johnson.  Then  the  first  part  of  the  work  that  you  have 
just  described,  with  reference  to  the  designing  of  the  yard  and  the 
like,  occupied  how  much  of  your  time,  please?  A  month,  or  two,  or 
three,  after  you  became  connected  with  the  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  GooDENOUGn.  During  the  first  part  of  it,  I  should  say,  Sen- 
ator, the  first  month,  three-quarters  on  the  yard 

Senator  Johnson.  I  did  not  mean  that,  but  as  I  understood  you, 
you  first  began  to  design  the  yard.  Subsequently  that  was  left  to 
others  to  follow  out  the  particular  directions  that  I  assume  you  gave, 
and  you  devoted  your  energies  to  the  engineering  and  matters  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  ships  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now  that  divided  your  duties,  if  you  will  per- 
mit the  suggestion,  into  two  particular  labors.  I  wanted  to  know 
how  long  you  were  engaged,  first,  in  your  work  specifically  concerning 
the  yard  ? 
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Mr.  Goodenouoh.  You  mean  from  the  time  I  began  until  I  dropped 
it  entirely  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodenouoh.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  exactly. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  do  not  expect  exact  dates,  of  course. 

Mr.  Goodenouoh.  I  think  it  was  around  four  months. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  think  it  would  run  from  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, through  October,  November,  and  December,  to  the  15th  of 
January  ? 

Mr.  Goodenouoh.  I  think  something  like  that,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recall. 

Senator  Johnson.  During  that  period  you  were  in  the  yard  a  great 
deal,  I  assume? 

Mr.  Goodenouoh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  During  that  period  were  you  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  construction  of  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  Goodenouoh.  During  that  period,  Senator  Johnson,  I  was 
general  manager,  but  the  works  manager  was  directly  in  charge  of 
construction. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  was  the  idea  that  I  had,  that  your  work 
more  particularly  was  in  connection  with  the  ships,  while  the  yard 
work  was  done  under  a  works  manager,  or  whatever  other  official  you 
desired  to  term  him.  If  that  is  correct,  we  will  let  that  stand.  Is  it  ? 
Pardon  me;  I  am  not  seeking  to  develop  anything  else  except  just 
the  fact  as  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Goodenouoh.  I  know;  I  am  trying  to  answer  it.  It  may  be 
my  slant  in  getting  your  question  just  right. 

Senator  Johnson.  Possibly  the  whole  fault  is  in  the  ambiguity  of 
the  question.  Let  me  reframe  it.  You  started  on  the  15th  day  of 
September.  You  started  with  certain  definite  ideas  as  to  what  you 
were  going  to  do.  At  the  time  you  began,  I  presume,  the  predomi- 
nating part  of  your  work  was  in  connection  with  the  yard  Tor  some 
period,  but  your  specific  and  particular  work  is  nevertheless  the  engi- 
neering department  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  ships  and  all 
of  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  ships.  How  soon  after  you  began 
your  work  in  relation  to  the  yard  was  that  particular  work  turned 
over  to  a  works  manager  or  other  official  in  authority  ? 

Mr.  Goodenouoh.  Well,  there  always  was  a  works  manager  there, 
who  was  working  under  me  at  the  beginning;  and  then  later  on,  when 
I  turned  all  my  attention  to  the  shipbuilding,  Mr.  Muhlf eld  took  over 
the  yard. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  created  the  so-called  organization,  in  the 
first  place,  in  reference  to  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  Goodenouoh.  In  the  very  first  place? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goodenouoh.  Why,  I  directed  its  formation. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  employed  the  individuals  at  that  timet 
Who  started  that  organization  ? 

Mr.  Goodenouoh.  I  employed  a  good  many  of  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  Most  of  them? 

Mr.  Goodenouoh.  Why,  that  is  hard  to  say,  Senator;  but  of  course 
I  had  to  be  responsible  for  most  of  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  proportion  of  them  did  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Goodenouoh.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  exactly. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Who  assisted  you  in  the  matter  of  the  employ- 
ment of  those  who  were  to  build  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Well,  for  instance,  Mr.  Manning,  the  chief 
engineer,  would  employ  the  most  of  his  assistants.  Mr.  Carr,  the 
works  manager,  would  employ  the  most  of  his  assistants.  The 
purchasing  agent  would  employ  the  most  of  his  assistants. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  you  occupied  just  a  general  supervising 
position  in  regard  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  fixed  their  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  The  important  salaries  were  generally  fixed  by 
me,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Kobinson. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  ask  you  about  two  gentlemen  concerning 
whom  I  asked  Mr.  Robinson  tne  other  day,  and  my  recollection  is  that 
he  referred  us  to  you  in  regard  to  them;  two  gentlemen  named  Harris, 
one  of  whom  was  employed,  I  think,  at  $10,000  a  year 

Senator  Nelson.  One  at  $1,000  a  month  and  the  other  at  $625  a 
month. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  vou  employ  them  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  dicf. 

Senator  Johnson.  Personally? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  employed  B.  W.  Harris  personally  and  agreed 
to  the  employment  of  Leo  Harris. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  know  the  gentlemen  before  their  em- 
ployment ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Had  you  had  dealings  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  did  you  employ  them  upon  the  basis,  that 
is,  proportionately,  of  the  compensation  they  had  received  before 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  answer  that  in  just  that 
way.     Will  you  allow  me  to  answer  it  in  another  way,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  Any  way  you  want  to,  sir. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Taking  each  one  by  himself:  First,  what  do  we 
want  to  use  one  of  those  men  for?  We  had  to  have  somebody  to 
handle  our  material.  Now,  the  handling  of  the  material  also  includes 
a  stores  system,  and  a  stores  system  that  will  have  to  account  for 
many  thousand  parts — more  than  thousands.  We  needed  a  man  who 
was  capable  of  handling  such  a  system,  organizing  the  details,  setting 
it  up  so  it  would  work  economically  and  accurately  and  would  care 
for  the  Government's  materials. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  was  it  because  of  that  that  you  employed 
Mr.  Harris  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  And  it  was  because  Mr.  Harris  had  had  the  ex- 
perience which  made  us  certain  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  best  men 
we  could  get  in  the  country  to  put  on  that  work. 

Senator  Johnson.  With  all  of  which  I  assume  you  were  familiar? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  did  you  fix  his  salary  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  fixed  his  salary. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  was  the  salary  of  $1,000  a  month? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  That  was  the  $1,000  salary. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  that  salary  you  considered  commensurate 
with  the  salary  he  had  received  prior  to  that  time  ? 
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Mr.  Goodenough.  I  know — at  least  I  have  a  statement  to  this 
effect,  that  Mr.  Harris  will  lose  by  being  on  this  work  at  least  twice 
what  he  is  being  paid  for,  because  of  giving  up  his  own  business  and 
other  work  that  ne  was  doing. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  see.  And  as  to  the  other  gentleman  named 
Harris,  what  have  you  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  The  other  gentleman  we  needed  to  fill  another 
position  there,  Senator,  and  that  was  to  have  some  man  there  who 
would  take  charge  of  and  care  for  and  account  for  and  maintain  all 
of  the  equipment  that  came  on  the  job.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  the 
equipment  that  goes  into  the  ships,  but  I  do  mean  the  steam  shovels 
dump  cars,  pile  drivers,  machine  tools,  pumps — there  are  to-day 
11,400  and  some  odd  pieces  of  that  kind  of  equipment  upon  the  job 
owned  by  the  Government.  Now,  we  wanted  a  man  who  knew 
equipment,  who  knew  where  it  could  ba  secured,  where  it  could  be 
secured  at  the  lowest  price,  and  in  a  great  many  instances,  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  We  took  Leo  Harris  for  that  job,  because 
his  concern  in  Minneapolis,  the  Manufacturers  Supply  Co.,  has  been 
in  business  for  a  great  many  years,  and  he  had  been  brought  up  in  it 
in  the  business  of  buying  and!  selling  construction  equipment,  repair- 
ing it,  maintaining  it,  and  we  would  be  able  to  secure  his  services  for 
$625  per  month  and  were  very  fortunate  to  do  so. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  would  you  say  the  same  of  that  particular 
salary  as  you  would  of  the  salary  of  the  other  Harris  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is,  that  it  was  a  decided  loss  to  him  finan- 
cially to  come  for  that  salary  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  That  it  was  a  decided  loss  to  him.  He  has 
closed  out  a  business  which  he  had  in  Minneapolis  and  which  he 
could  not  attend  to. 

Senator  Johnson.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  business  he  con- 
ducted in  Minneapolis  ?     • 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Only  in  general  terms  and  as  I  may  have  come 
in  contact  with  it  through  the  natural  course 

Senator  Johnson.  Had  you  come  in  contact  with  the  two  gentle- 
men named  before  you  employed  them  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  had. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  the  suggestion  of  their  employment  by 
you  or  by  somebody  else  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  No;  I  tried  to  get  them,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  tried  to  get  them  from  Minneapolis  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Leo  Harris  came  to  Philadelphia  to  see  if  he 
could  be  of  use.  B.  W.  Harris  I  asked  for,  in  order  to  get  as  capable 
a  man  as  I  possibly  could. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  Mr.  Leo  Harris  came  to  Philadelphia  to 
see  whether  he  could  be  of  use,  whom  did  he  see  ?    Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whom  he  saw. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  he  see  you  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  He  saw  me;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  talked  with  him  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  talked  with  him  at  that  time. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  you  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
business  that  had  been  conducted  by  the  Harrises  in  Minneapolis, 
and  you  were  well  aware  of  the  qualifications  of  the  two  men? 
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Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  solely  because  of  their  qualifications  and 
with  a  knowledge  on  your  part  of  the  financial  loss  to  them,  they  were 
employed  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  did  not  know  of  the  financial  loss  they  might 
be  under  at  the  time  I  employed  them,  but  I  did  mean  to  employ 
them  because  of  their  qualifications. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  the  salaries  you  deemed  then  commensu- 
rate with  the  services,  or  with  the  earning  power  of  these  gentlemen 
before  that  time? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Partly  that,  and  partly  that  the  positions 
themselves  if  I  had  tried  to  fill  them  with  equally  qualified  men 
would  probably  have  cost  more  to  fill  than  with  those  men. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  they  constituted  thereafter  a  part  of  the 
organization,  I  presume,  of  Stone  &  Webster? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  No,  sir;  they  constituted  a  part  of  the  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes;  but  do  you  not  deem  them  a  part  of  the 
organization  of  Stone  &  Webster  that  was  contributed  to  tnis  particu- 
lar job  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Well,  in  the  sense  that  people  whom  you  have 
knowledge  of  you  might  consider  as  parts  of  your  organization;  you 
could  look  at  it  that  way.  But,  flatly,  it  would  not  be  looked  at  tnat 
way. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  was  the  one  that  first  spoke  to  you  con- 
cerning the  problem  of  fabricated  ships 

Senator  Nelson.  Senator  Johnson,  I  have  some  data  that  I  would 
like  to  put  in  at  this  time,  if  you  will  allow  me,  before  you  go  into  that 
other  question. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  This  has  a  bearing  on  the  questions  you  have 
just  been  asking. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  was  asking  Mr.  Goodenough  the  questions, 
because  I  had  asked  Mr.  Robinson  and  he  had  referred  me  to  Mr. 
Goodenough — about  the  Harrises. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  have  here  several  letters  from  prominent  men 
in  Minneapolis  that  I  want  to  put  in  the  record. 

(Senator  Nelson  read  portions  of  the  letters  referred  to,  which  are 

here  printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 

E.  T.  Abbott^  Civil  Engineer, 
Minneapolis,  Mmn.,  February  £7,  1918. 
Hon.  F.  B.  Kellogg, 

United  States  Senate. 

Friend  Frank:  Clipping  from  Minneapolis  Journal  inclosed.  I  knew  this  before  as 
to  Gillette.  As  to  Leo  Harris,  he  is  the  son  of  Abe  Harris,  of  the  "Harris  Machinery 
Co.,"  junk  dealers  at  the  end  of  the  Washington  Avenue  Bridge,  here  in  Minneapolis. 
In  the  last  years  I  have  had  several  thousand  dollars  of  business  with  "Abe"  (a  square 
Hebrew).  For  the  last  40  years  I  have  been  an  engineer  and  contractor  here  in 
Minneapolis,  and  think  I  am  reasonably  well  informed  as  to  contractors,  engineers, 
etc.  It  Leo  ever  had  any  contracting  experience  or  any  other  outside  of  his  father's 
second-hand  shop  (they  deal  in  no  other — I  never  heard  of  it).  As  to  Bernard  W. 
Harris,  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  him,  and  I  can  not  find  auyone  among  my  engineering 
and  contracting  friends  that  ever  have — there  isn't  one  of  this  bunch  that  can  come 
back  to  Minneapolis  and  draw  down  a  salary  of  $100  a  month — unless  from  their 
relatives. 

As  to  Gillette,  who  is  getting  about  twice  the  salary  you  and  Senator  Nelson  are 
getting,  I  see  that  George  M.  Gillette  here,  in  interview,  says  'tis  nobody's  business 
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what  his  son  (I  think)  was  getting  as  sales  agent  of  the  Minneapolis  Steel  Machinery 
Co.  From  what  I  know  of  Jim  Record,  who  is  main  guy  of  the  Minneapolis  Steel 
Machinery  Co.,  if  any  sales  agent  was  carried  on  the  pay  roll  to  exceed  $125  to  $150 
per  month,  I  shall  be  a  good  deal  surprised.  From  $150  to  $1,250,  and  a  quasi  interest 
besides,  is  some  jump.  I  suggest  that  Senator  Nelson  was  rather  inquisitive  in  this 
matter.  Put  these  chaps  under  oath  and  find  out  by  categorical  questions  what  the 
abilities  of  these  Harrises  and  Gillette  et  al  are,  what  experience  they  have  had, 
etc.,  to  entitle  them  to  the  enormous  money  being  paid  them  by  the  United  States 
Government.  This  thing  has  raised  a  storm  here  in  Minneapolis,  even  to  a  lady  who 
dined  with  us  last  evening — with  her  knitting.  Did  you  see  what  Gillette  and  Harris 
are  getting  from  the  Government?  These  things  are  not  passed  over  by  the  boys  in 
the  trenches,  that  are  risking  their  lives  and  going  through  the  hardships  incident  to 
protect  the  country  while  the  Gillettes  and  Harrises  are  boarding  at  the  Ritz  Carlton 
m  Philadelphia,  and  pulling  down  $1,000  per  month,  etc.  Quoting  Kipling,  "You 
bet  that  Tommy  sees." 

Now,  Friend  Frank,  we  have  got  here  a  Socialist  mayor  (Tom  Van  Lear).  At  the 
last  election  he  beat  Otto  Langum,  present  sheriff,  a  thoroughly  capable  and  honest 
citizen,  clean-cut  proposition  between  the  two  candidates.  Now,  the  Democrats  and 
Republicans  are  trying  to  get  together  on  one  candidate  for  mayor.  If  they  do,  I 
doubt  some  whether  they  can  beat  a  Socialist  at  the  coming  election.  If  there  are 
two  tickets  in  the  field  against  a  Socialist  or  an  I.  W.  W.,  the  Socialist  would  win 
hands  down. 

We  have  got  in  the  papers,  probably,  more  than  a  somewhat  garbled  account  of  this 
investigation,  but  I  tell  you,  Frank,  this  thing  has  stirred  up  the  animals  here  to  beat 
the  band.  As  one  gentleman  said  to  me  this  morning,  "My  wife  shall  not  knit  any 
more  sweaters  to  help  pay  this  kind  of  fellows  $1;000  per  (and  my  wife  shall  not 
either).  If  this  investigation  ends  in  a  whitewash  it  will  be  a  sad  blow  to  the  admin- 
istration or  to  whoever  is  responsible  for  it.  The  ordinary  congressional  investigation 
is  a  kind  of  free  comedy,  ending  in  innocuous  desuetude  (vide  Cleveland)  and 
nothing  done.  This  one  ought  to  end  in  firing  this  whole  bunch  from  Manson  down. 
Mr.  Manson  was  not  questioned  about  Mr.  Harris.  Why  not?  No  mention  about 
their  previous  compensation.  Why  not?  Mention  made  about  Culvert  firm,  etc., 
means  furnish  12-inch  vit.  pipe  under  country  roads  at  20  to  30  cents  per  linear  foot. 
If  that  fits  the  progenitor  to  get  a  job  under  the  Government  at  hundreds  of  dollars 
per  month  I  am  sorry  I  didn't  go  into  the  culvert  business. 

Senator  Vardaman  said  by  report  that  the  "die"  ought  to  be  struck  out  of  the 
distinct  and  I  agree  with  him.  That  it  does  "stink"  no  one  can  deny.  Friend 
Frank,  can  you  not  send  me  copy  of  testimony  in  this  investigation?  I  think  it  would 
be  (to  me)  interesting  reading.  There  is  "No  duty"  on  thought  nor  on  the  silent 
ballot,  which  are  elements  to  De  reckoned  with. 

I  trust  and  hope  that  as  a  result  of  this  Hog  Island  scandal  (and  it  is  a  scandal) 
drastic  measures  should  be  taken  to  convince  the  people  that  gentlemen  worth  pos- 
sibly $100  per  month  can  not  get  $1,250  per  month  and  board  at  the  Ritz  Carlton  wnen 
they  ought  to  be  in  the  trenches  at  mucn  less  with  a  eun  (Why  ain't  they?).  I  think 
this  thing  is  dead  wrong,  but  have  little  confidence  that  Congress  will  do  anything  to 
right  it. 

Suggest  you  show  this  letter  to  Senator  Nelson,  as  there  is  nothing  private  in  it. 
v  ery  truly,  yours, 

E.  T.  Abbott. 

[J.  W.  Rosche,  sales  engineer,  complete  foundry  and  machine-shop  equipment.  2416  University  Avenue 

SE..  Minneapolis,  Minn.] 

March  8,  1918. 
Hon.  Knute  Nelson, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  writer  has  been  following  your  investigation  of  the  Hog  Island 
affairs,  and,  when  he  saw  the  name  of  the  Hams  boys  in  relation  to  this  investigation, 
it  did  not  surprise  him  in  the  least. 

The  writer  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  Mr.  B.  W.  Harris  while  Mr. 
Harris  was  manager  of  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  at  their  branch  in  St.  Paul,  and 
I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  appraisal  work  for  him  and  know  his  limitations  and  his 
style  of  doing  business.  It  is  a  shame  to  all  true  Americans  that  such  men  like  these 
get  into  positions  where  they  fleece  the  Government,  and  they  do  not  confine  it  alone 
to  the  Government.  You  will  find,  if  you  investigate  this  closely  enough,  that 
both  of  these  men  are  working  heart  and  soul  in  the  interest  of  the  Chicago  House 
Wrecking  Co.,  in  which  Mr.  B.  W.  Harris  is  slightly  interested.    As  to  their  ability 
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to  ascertain  the  prices  and   condition  of  machinery,  this  is  nil.    They  have  to 
depend  on  such  men  like  myself  to  get  the  required  information. 

I  think  it  my  patriotic  duty,  regardless  of  my  interests,  to  acquaint  the  Government 
and  you  as  a  representative  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  There  are  a  great  many  things 
that  I  can  say  in  regard  to  this  matter.  And  it  seems  strange  to  me  when  there  are 
hundreds  of  more  competent  men  right  here  in  our  vicinity  who  are  a  thousand  times 
more  capable  of  performing  these  duties,  and  would  do  so  if  they  have  opportunity, 
and  would  sacrinc  their  personal  interests  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government,  that 
such  men  as  above  secure  the  positions.  If  you  will  investigate  these  two  men  par- 
ticularly, I  believe  that  you  will  find  that  I  am  right. 

I  do  not  write  this  with  any  spirit  of  vengeance,  but  it  does  make  a  true  American's 
blood  boil  when  he  sees  such  actions  going  on  at  a  time  when  we  are  all  trying  our 
beet  to  help  the  Government  in  this  war,  not  only  in  service  but  with  money. 

Thanking  you  kindly  for  the  opportunity  to  write  you,  I  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  W.  Roschk. 

Senator  Johnson.  Senator  Nelson,  those  letters  mention  another 
gentleman  that  we  were  inquiring  about  the  other  day.  [To  the 
witness:]  Did  you  employ  Mr.  Gillette? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  select  him  for  this  particular  purpose 
because  of  his  qualifications  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  fixed  his  salary? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  that,  Senator.  We 
needed  to  have  somebody  who  understood  the  fabricating  business, 
who  knew  the  plants  of  the  country,  who  would  be  able  to  get  good 
prices  for  the  Government  and  place  them  with  proper  concerns, 
rfow,  I  looked  for  that  man  for  quite  a  while.  One  gentleman  offered 
to  come  for  three  times  as  much  as  Mr.  Gillette  came  for.  I  con- 
sidered when  I  was  able  to  get  a  man  of  his  capability  that  I  had  been 
able  to  do  a  very  good  thing. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  fix  his  salary  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  His  salary  was  practically  fixed  in  this  way. 
He  said:  "What  I  will  have  to  give  up  in  order  to  come  here  will 
amount  to  this,"  and  it  was  that  amount. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  amount  ?    Do  you  remember  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  $15,000. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  thereupon,  when  he  said  what  he  would 
have  to  give  up  would  amount  to  $15,000,  you  fixed  it  at  $15,000? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  First  I  had  him  interviewed  by  several  others 
of  our  people,  and  we  discussed  it  and  decided  that  was  the  thing 
to  do. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  you  decided  upon  that 
salary  ?    You  fixed  the  salary  then,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Practically,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  did  you  know  Mr.  Gillette  before  he  came 
here  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  long  had  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Well,  in  point  of  years  I  had  known  him  for 
four  or  five  years,  but  I  had  not  seen  very  much  of  him  in  that  time. 

Senator  Johnson.  Had  you  known  him  in  any  occupation  that  he 
was  in  in  Minneapolis  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  This  occupation  that  he  was  in  in  Minneapolis. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  was  that  ? 
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Mr.  Goodenough.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Minneapolis  Steel 
Machinery  Co.,  and  their  sales  manager. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  all,  Senator  Nelson.  Excuse  me  for 
interrupting  you,  please. 

Senator  Nelson.  Bearing  on  this  other  question,  I  want  to  read 
some  other  letters  from  Minneapolis. 

(Senator  Nelson  read  the  letters  referred  to,  which  are  here  printed 
in  full,  as  follows:) 

Minneapolis,  March  7,  1918. 
Senator  Knute  Nelson. 

Dear  Sir  and  Friend:  I  have  noticed  with  pleasure  your  questions  of  the  Hog 
Island  crowd.  Let  me  congratulate  you  on  it.  Those  men  are  more  a  menace  to 
the  United  States  than  the  Kaiser,  I.  W.  W.,  and  poor  La  Follette,  all  of  whom  are 

?ikers,  compared  to  the  profiteers,  thieves,  and  flag  toters  and  Government  looters, 
am  an  American.  Done  all  I  can.  Sold  Liberty  Bonds,  stamps,  and  bought  some, 
all  I  can.  Eat  corn,  cow  feed,  and  go  without  what  one  is  entitled  to  who  works 
hard.  And  when  we  are  asked  to  go  out  and  sell  stamps,  bonds,  and  help  the  United 
States  people  and  neighbors  ask  you  if  it  is  for  Harris  Bros,  and  G.  M.  Gelett,  at  $600 
to  $1,250  a  month,  the  Harrises,  junk  dealers,  whose  junkyards  are  four  blocks  from 
my  home.  They  employ  poor  men  who  have  to  work,  lliey  get  $1.75  to  $2.25  per 
day  for  10  to  12  hours1  hard  work,  for  what?  The  distinguished  junk  dealer  gets 
as  much  for  one  month  as  his  men  do  for  one  or  one  and  a  half  years,  if  they  work 
steady.  And  as  to  the  Hon.  G.  M.  Gelett,  he  is  liked  very  much  by  all  who  can 
remember  the  compensation  law. 

There  is  no  set  of  grafters  worse  than  these  so-called  men,  as  Mr.  Goodenough  said 
the  best  men  he  could  get  in  Minneapolis,  an  insult  to  every  decent  man  in  the  city. 
The  Harris  Bros,  junk  yards  at  22-24  University  Avenue  SE,  represented  by  the 
two  Lous  and  Abbe  Harris,  while  the  rest  of  the  herd  broke  up  old  junk  and  sell  it 
to  the  Government  through  Ix>u  and  Abbe.  And  for  the  steel  and  machinery  they 
are  doing  a  fair  business.  With  the  distinguished  G.  M.  Gelett  cutting  bait,  located 
our  car  steel  for  Government  on  Milwaukee  road  yard  for  Government  ship  yard. 
Report  got  to  Steel  Machinery  Co.,  South  Minneapolis.  Every  one  of  those  men  are 
not  worth  more  than  $155  to  $200  a  month  to  every  one  and  I  don't  think  they  ever 
made  that  much  honestly  before.  I  do  not  like  writing  this  but  I  can  not  help  saying 
to  one  who  is  trying  to  stop  some  of  the  men  who  are  doing  more  to  help  the  Kaiser 
and  hinder  sales  of  bonds  than  all  the  aliens  in  this  country.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  very  safe  for  these  three  distinguished  men  to  be  seen  on  the  street  of  their  home 
town  just  now.     Leavenworth  is  too  good  a  place  for  them. 

Now  will  stop.  Could  tell  you  much  more  if  I  could  talk  to  you  and  I  could  get 
a  petition  with  unlimited  names  congratulating  you  for  your  stand.  Now,  my  dear 
Senator  and  friend,  we  want  you  to  stay  right  where  you  are  and  continue  as  you  have. 
Look  to  me  for  what  little  help  I  can.  But  all  you  have  to  do  is  say  and  accept  you 
as  ever, 

F.  L.  Brant, 
426  Ontario  Street  SE. 

(Regard  from  Sam  Sweet.) 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  5, 1918. 
Hon.  Knute  Nelson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Have  watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  daily  newspaper  reports 
in  reference  to  the  Hog  Island  investigation.  Here  are  a  few  remarks  I've  heard 
lately  in  reference  to  same. 

p  (On  a  street  car:)  "My  wife  and  daughter  have  been  wearing  out  good  high-priced 
shoe  leather  selling  Thrift  Stamps.  I  suppose  the  money  goes  to  pay  the  big  salaries 
at  Hog  Island.     I'm  going  to  tell  them  to  quit  it." 

"If  the  Government  would  use  the  money  in  buying  supplies  instead  of  paying  big 
salaries  to  some  of  these  Minneapolis  men  at  the  shipyards  our  people  would  give  up 
their  money  more  willingly." 

"Nelson  will  (ix  them  before  he  gets  through  with  them." 

(In  an  office:)  "What  sense  is  there  paying  that  fellow  a  thousand  dollars  a  month? 
He  is  about  31  years  of  age  and  never  earned  that  much  money." 

(In  a  home:)  "Say,  Papa,  will  they  use  the  money  I  collect  for  thrift  stamps  to  pay 
those  men  a  thousand  dollars  or  more  a  month?" 
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Why  don't  those  fellows  who  draw  such  big  salaries  give  it  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment instead  of  asking  the  poor  people  to  save  and  buy  bonds  and  thrift  stamps?" 

This  is  a  sample  of  remarks  one  hears  on  the  street  cars,  in  the  offices,  and  homes. 
Sincerely  hoping  you  will  accomplish  the  results  you  are  after,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

L.  £.  SE88ION8, 

34*>1  Chicago  Avenue ;  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  7,  1918. 
Hon.  Knute  Nelson, 

U.  S.  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  notice  in  the  Minneapolis  daily  papers  a  report  of  the  Hog  Island  inves- 
tigation conducted  by  your  honor,  particularly  that  part  of  it  relative  to  the  salaries 
paid  the  Harris  brothers,  and  I  wish  to  state  that  it  has  created  a  very  unfavorable  im- 

Sression  in  the  minds  of  a  good  many  Minneapolis  citizens  against  the  Harrises  and 
leir  employer,  particularly  citizens  who  have  sons  in  the  Army  and  Navy  and  giving 
their  best  to  their  country. 

The  Harris  boys  are  sons  of  Abe  Harris,  Minneapolis,  who  conducted  a  few  yean 
ago  a  scrap-iron  and  second-hand  machinery  business,  and  who  failed,  paying  the 
creditors  about  10  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  then  started  up  in  a  similar  business  under 
the  name  of  the  Manufacturers  Supply  Co. 

They  were  not  considered  here  of  having  any  particular  executive  ability  and  their 
father  used  to  complain  of  their  inattention  to  business,  claiming  they  were  more 
interested  in  auto  riding  than  attending  to  work.  This  information  was  given  by 
gentlemen  well  acquainted  with  the  family,  and  in  view  of  this  common  knowledge, 
unless  they  have  improved  wonderfully  lately,  the  comments  here  on  the  enormous 
salary  they  are  drawing  from  the  Government  is  decidedly  unfavorable  to  them, 
and  they  seriously  question  their  patriotism  to  the  country. 

It  is  certainly  very  discouraging  to  a  lot  of  us  here  who  are  denying  ourselves  some 
of  the  actual  necessities,  so  as  to  do  our  bit  for  our  country  in  these  trying  times,  and 
then  read  of  the  large  salaries  paid  to  men  of  mediocre  ability,  at  least  so  thought 
here. 

They  also  Question  very  much  the  statement  of  the  Harris  men  as  to  their  sacrifice 
on  account  of  their  absence  from  their  own  business. 

I  personally  have  taken  more  Liberty  bonds  than  I  really  could  afford,  but  all  my 
family  are  denying  themselves  in  our  living  to  help:  the  children  are  buying  Thrift 
Stamps,  aiding  the  Red  Cross,  and  I  also  have  a  son  in  the  Army,  a  volunteer;  and  I 
can  not  but  feel  it  is  an  injustice  to  us,  and  others  who  are  doing  as  much  and  more,  to 
have  the  money  wasted  so  apparently,  money  that  in  some  instances  entailed  an 
actual  hardship  to  the  giver. 

We  are  trying  to  do  our  bit  for  our  country  and  most  earnestly  protest  against  such 
apparent  favoritism,  and  can  you  blame  us?  I  trust  your  honorable  committee  can 
correct  the  abuse. 

Youre,  very  truly, 

A.  W.  Kerridge, 
•W7  Lyndale  Avenue  S. 

Pillsbury  Settlement  House, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  4,  1918. 

Dear  Sir:  Just  a  line  to  let  you  know  that  George  Gillette,  who  is  working  for 
Hog  Island  Shipyard,  knows  very  little  about  any  business.    When  he  left  here  for 
the  East  he  took  a  good  steel  man  with  him  in  order  to  get  by  on  his  job. 
I  believe  most  heartily  in  your  stand. 
Very  truly,  youre, 

J.  C.  Batten. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  is  more  on  that  same  subject.  I  ask  to 
have  all  these  letters  put  into  the  record. 

I  thought  I  would  let  you  people  know  how  the  people  out  in 
Minneapolis  and  in  the  West  look  at  these  things,  where  they  know 
Mr.  Gillette  and  where  they  know  the  Harrises  fully  as  well  as  you 
do,  and  let  you  see  how  our  people  feel  about  it.  I  wish  you  could 
see  it  from  the  angle  that  our  people  do,  and  I  shall  pray  to  God  to 
give  you  ability  to  sec  it  from  that  angle. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Goodenough,  who  was  it  first  spoke  to  you 
in  reference  to  this  first  contract,  or  in  reference  to  fabricated  ships  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Who  was  it  first  spoke  to  me  ?  I  do  not  know, 
Senator. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  your  statement  you  said  that  last  summer 
you  were  approached  by  somebody  who  spoke  to  you  about  fabri- 
cated ships,  and  that  then  you  began  an  investigation ;  do  you  recall  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Oh,  if  I  said  "  approached,"  I  meant  that  some- 
body in  the  office  told  me  to  start  studying  about  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  was  not  a  definite  suggestion  that  was  made 
to  you  by  somebody  outside? 

Sfr.  Goodenough.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  Goodenough,  before  we  get  away  from  this 
correspondence,  I  want  to  ask  you  specifically  about  these  men.  Has 
this  Mr.  Gillette  the  real  qualifications  for  the  work  he  is  doing? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  He  certainly  has;  he  has  handled  this  work 
splendidly.  Why  don't  you  ask  Admiral  Bowles  what  he  thinks  of 
him? 

Senator  Harding.  This  is  all  quite  new  to  me.  Was  he  formerly 
only  a  $125  man? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  do  not  know  positively  what  George  Gillette's 
salary  was,  Senator  Harding,  but  I  do  not  believe  for  one  single 
minute  that  it  was  less  than  four  times  that.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  state  to  you,  Senator  Harding,  that  it 
appears  from  the  Minneapolis  papers  tnat  a  reporter  went  to  inter- 
view him  to  see  what  his  salary  was,  and  he  could  not  get  the  informa- 
tion. He  told  it  was  not  his  business  what  they  were  paying  him  up 
there. 

Senator  Harding.  I  can  see  how  there  would  be  the  controversy. 
What  I  wanted  to  get  into  the  record  is  Mr.  Goodenough's  statement 
as  to  his  information  about  it;  that  is  all.  He  must  stand  sponsor, 
and  I  want  to  know  what  he  has  to  say. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  thought  I  had  developed  that  pretty  thor- 
oughly, but  I  am  delighted  to  have  you  develop  it  further.  T  agree 
with  you  that  these  gentlemen  should  be  permitted  any  elaboration. 

Senator  Harding.  I  want  to  know  wnat  you  know  about  the 
qualifications  of  the  Mr.  Harris  referred  to  here. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Certainly.  I  have  known  of  that  outfit  for 
eight  years — not  so  many;  a  little  over  seven  years.  I  have  bought 
stuff  from  them  and  I  have  sold  stuff  to  them.  I  know  the  kind  of 
stuff  they  send  on  a  job.  I  know  the  personal  standing  and  personal 
honesty  of  them.  I  know  their  ability  to  go  and  get  stun .  I  have  had 
to  have  a  lot  of  stuff  and  they  have  got  it  for  me.  and  they  got  it  at  low 
prices.  Even  though  they  sold  it  to  me,  they  sold  it  to  me  at  lower 
prices  than  I  coula  get  it  for  from  other  people,  and  got  it  to  me 
quicker. 

In  some  of  the  letters  which  Senator  Nelson  has  read  are  some  state- 
ments which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  I  just  want  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fact  that  B.  W.  Harris  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Chicago  House 
Wrecking  Co.,  a  concern  which  liquidates  plants,  takes  down  plants, 
sells  them,  and  even  constructs  them;  the  concern  which  took  down 
the  Chicago  Exposition  and  sold  it;  the  Buffalo  Exposition  and  sold 
it;  and  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  and  sold  it.  A  man  who  is  conduct- 
ing a  business  of  that  sort,  or  even  if  he  is  not  conducting  it,  who  is 
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handling  the  bulk  of  the  details  of  it,  is  a  man  who  is  going  to  know 
material;  because  they  have  thousands  of  pieces,  greatly  diverse 

Sieces,  which  have  to  pass  their  hands,  pass  through  their  yards, 
ave  to  be  stored,  have  to  be  handled,  and  have  to  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

Senator  Harding.  Which  one  is  this  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  It  is  B.  W. 

Senator  Harding.  This  is  the  one  you  paid  $1,000  a  month? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  How  about  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  The  other  one  has  been  in  the  business  with  his 
father.  B.  W.  was  at  one  time  in  the  business  with  his  father.  He 
is  now  not  in  the  business;  he  is  more  in  for  himself. 

Senator  Harding.  Was  B.  W. ,  the  wrecker,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
wrecking  company,  or  liquidation  company — was  he  the  one  who 
sought  the  job  on  his  own  account? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  No;  it  was  the  other  one,  Leo  Harris. 

Senator  Harding.  You  sought  out  this  man  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  sought  out  B.  W.  Harris. 

Senator  Harding.  And  you  did  that  because  you  thought  he  was 
the  man  for  the  place  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir;  for  that  reason  and  no  other  reason. 

Senator  Harding.  And  the  other  man,  you  think,  has  certain 
qualifications  for  the  task  he  has  assumed  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  The  other  man  has  been  spending  his  working 
life  buying  equipment  at  the  shops  and  off  of  construction  jobs, 
bringing  it  into  his  own  shop,  repairing  it,  putting  it  in  shape,  and 
selling  it  at  a  profit.  Now,  that  is  a  verylarge  business  in  this  country. 
It  is  not  junk  dealing;  it  is  something  that  is  much  needed  and  much 
used. 

Senator  Harding.  I  understand  that.  It  has  been  his  business 
to  contract  the  use  of  machinery,  or  to  secure  the  use  of  machinery 
to  be  contracted  for  in  this  plant? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  It  has  been  his  business  to  buy  the  machinery 
which  we  used  in  the  construction  of  this  plant. 

Senator  Harding.  Does  the  American  International,  as  agents, 
own  these  steam  shovels  and  pile  drivers  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  They  own  some  of  them.  The  Government 
owns  some  of  them.  Those  11,400  pieces  of  various  equipment  are 
owned  by  the  Government,  marked  with  the  Government's  name 
on  them. 

Senator  Harding.  While  we  are  on  that  particular  subject,  how 
do  the  prices  of  rental  on  dredges  and  steam  shovels  paid  by  the 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  compare  witn  the 
normal  rentals  of  such  macninery  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  do  not  loiow  as  to  that,  Senator  Harding. 
I  have  to  ask  you  to  ask  that  of  Mr.  Muhlfeld  when  he  comes  here. 
I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Harding.  Were  you  impelled  to  pay  abnormal  rentals  by 
your  eagerness  to  get  machines  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  In  order  to  get  that  machinery  there  may  have 
been  a  necessity  for  paying  a  little  more  than  if  we  had  had  more  time 
to  do  the  work  in,  but  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Muhlfeld  can  explain  that. 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  competent  to  explain  it. 
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Senator  Harding.  Now,  let  me  get  at  another  question  that  has 
arisen  in  my  mind  about  one  of  your  transactions  there.  We  will 
pass  the  question  of  abnormal  rentals  being  paid  for  those  machines. 
We  will  at  least  assume  that  they  are  a  thoroughly  compensating 
rental;  that  will  be  fair,  will  it  not?  In  view  of  that  fact,  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  subcontractor  brings  essentially  nothing  to  the  job,  ex- 
cept himself  and  the  machine  which  he  rents  to  the  corporation, 
do  you  not  think  that  we  are  paying  a  pretty  big  fee  on  these  sub- 
contracts ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  do  not.  I  think  that  you  will  find,  if  you 
will  investigate  it,  Senator  Harding,  that  we  are  paying  less  than 
almost  anybody  else  for  the  same  land  of  service  and  the  same  kind 
of  rental.     Now,  I  feel  pretty  certain  of  that. 

Senator  Harding.  From  your  experience  as  a  contractor  and  an 
operator,  would  you,  in  a  normal  contract,  pay  the  fee  wliich  you 
pay  here,  or  a  larger  one,  and  still  pay  the  contractor  for  the  use  of 
nis  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  If,  Senatof  Harding,  I  could  not  contract  with 
him  at  a  lump  sum,  then  I  would  be  forced  to  make  the  kind  of  a 
contract  you  are  talking  of:  and  at  that  time  I  would  have  to  pay  as 
much  in  the  way  of  rental,  and  probably  quite  a  little  more  in  the 
way  of  fee;  that  is  really  a  low  fee,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Why  could  you  not  have  done  that  work  yourself, 
Mr.  Goodenough,  instead  of  hiring  the  machine  and  employing  some- 
body else  to  do  it?  Take,  for  instance,  the  pile  driving,  or  the 
building  of  the  ways:  Why  could  you  not  have  done  that  and  saved 
that  5  per  cent  ?     That  is  what  is  in  the  minds  of  a  good  many  people. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  know.  We  could  have  done  that;  we  could 
have  done  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  we  wanted,  in  getting  this 
work  along,  to  attach  to  ourselves  an  organization  down  there,  an 
organization  already  existing,  which  woula  be,  when  it  was  attached 
to  us,  controlled  by  us,  directed  by  us,  which  could  come  there  in  a 
unit,  not  piece  by  piece,  as  if  we  nad  to  put  it  together  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  sort  of  a  unit  did  they  bring,  the  men 
who  had  the  contract  regarding  piles,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  A  man  who  had  a  contract  for  driving  piles — 
say  he  came  from  New  York — would  have  pile  driving  equipment, 
which,  in  the  contract,  was  rented;  and  he  would  have  oeyo  id  that, 
foremen,  subforemen,  straw  bosses,  and  men  who  had  been  following 
him  around  for  years  and  knew  how  to  work  with  him  a  id  knew  how 
to  work  alongside  of  him. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  they  go  o"ito  the  Government  pay  roll, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  They  do,  Senator;  but  is  it  not  worth  something 
to  get  a  thing  as  a  whole  and  have  it  go  right  to  work,  rather  than 
to  take  it  all  v\  little  by  little  and  have  to  put  it  together,  particu^ 
ularly  if  speed  is  a  consideration  ? 

Senator  Harding.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  But  this  is  what  I 
can  not  get  quite  straightened  out  in  my  own  mind:  You  pay  him  a 
generous  rental  for  his  machinery,  and  then  you  take  his  organiza- 
tion, wliich  gives  you  the  efficiency;  and  we  pay  him  out  of  the 
Government  funds;  and  then  the  man  who  has  the  organization, 
bringing  only  himself  or  his  firm,  gets  the  fee  for  doing  the  work. 
Now,,  it  seems  to  me,  unless  the  abnormal  exigency  justifies  it,  that 
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that  is  an  extraordinary  compensation  to  pay.    I  may  be  wrong 
about  that;  I  am  trying  to  get  light  on  it. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Senator,  in  usual  times,  under  that  contract 
and  arrangement,  the  rental  is  standard,  but  the  fee  is  about  half 
what  is  usual  in  ordinary  times;  and  more  generally,  it  is  more  than 
twice  what  we  have  paid. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  figure  as  to  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Goodenough,  as  between  the  two?  Suppose  you  had 
attempted  to  go  on  yourselves  and  do  this  work;  ao  you  think  it 
would  have  cost  the  Government  more  than  to  do  it  the  way  you 
did  it,  or  less  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  think,  under  the  circumstances  of  time,  it 
would  certainly  have  cost  the  Government  more  money.  I  mean, 
besides  doing  the  work  and  getting  directly  to  it,  we  would  also  have 
had  to  go  to  work  and  put  all  of  these  parts  together  and  make  it 
into  that  whole  that  we  were  going  to  attach  to  us.  And  there  is 
another  point  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  this:  We  started  this 
job  in  September.  The  records  of  tnat  vicinity  indicated  clearly 
that  they  had  as  a  rule  open  winters;  absolutely  nothing  like  this. 

It  would  "certainly  pay  the  Government  a  great  deal  better  to  rent 
a  machine  for  a  short  time  and  be  done  with  it  and  have  it  out  of  the 
way  than  it  would  be  to  buy  it  and  build  up  the  organization,  because 
it  costs  money  to  build  up  the  actual  men  doing  the  work  there. 
And  this  was  thought  of — all  of  those  things,  I  am  sure,  were  thought 
of — on  the  basis  of  short-time  work.  Now,  if  we  were  going  to  be 
using  that  kind  of  equipment  for  a  year,  we  would  not  have  thought 
of  that;  we  would  have  bought  it;  we  would  have  had  the  time  to 
build  up  for  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Goodenough.  I  have  been  informed  that  some 
of  those  subcontractors  brought  there  machinery,  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  paying  rental  for,  in  a  disabled  and  incomplete  con- 
dition, and  that  the  machinery  was  repaired  and  put  in  order  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  and  then  they  were  allowed  full  rental, 
as  though  they  had  completed  it.     What  haVe  you  to  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  The  Government  has  not  done  that,  nor  have 
they  done  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Has  the  Government  not  paid  for  the  repairs  on 
any  of  those  dredging  plants  or  pile  drivers  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  We  would  have  had  to  pay  for  bringing  those 
pieces  of  equipment  on  the  job  in  condition  to  work  properly. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  but  if  they  break  down,  does  not  the  Govern- 
ment pay  for  the  repairs,  in  addition  to  the  rental? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  can  not  answer  that,  but  it  is  in  the  contract 
somewhere. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  have  several  letters  from  people  up  there 
stating  that  that  is  the  fact.     I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  can  not  say  it  is  not  true;  but  I  wish  you 
would  ask  that  question  of  Mr.  Muhlfeld. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  have  asked  that  question  once  or  twice  before, 
of  other  witnesses  before  the  committee,  but  could  get  no  direct 
information. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  will  see  that  you  do  get  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  in  the  record  or  not, 
bvt  we  have  had  a  call  ior  ot\g  ol  \>Ws&  wft\ta*&\&.  \  &o>  xvot  rcmem- 
ber  whether  it  has  yet  been  twriti&\ie&. 
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Senator  Johnson.  That  is,  one  of  the  subcontracts  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes.  When  Commander  Reed  was  on  the 
stand,  we  asked  him  for  a  copy  of  one  of  the  subcontracts,  and  it  was 
furnished  and  is  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  probably  cover  that  point.  Do  you 
think  it  would,  Mr.  Goodenough? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  think  it  would. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  even  told  me  that  in  one  or  two  cases  the 
whole  machinery  had  been  built  there  in  the  Government  yard,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  and  then  after  it  was  built  tne  con- 
tractor would  put  his  name  on  it  and  get  a  rental  for  it. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  That  is  not  true. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  do  not  think  that  is  possible? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Goodenough,  you  have  made  a  very  in- 
teresting and  very  olaborate  statement  to-day;  and  it  has  been  made, 
as  I  observe,  evidently  from  prepared  notes,  has  it  not  f 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  your  com- 
pensation was  the  subject  of  comment  before  this  committee,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  have  not  observed,  in  all  of  these  elaborate 
notes,  that  you  have  touched  upon  that  subject  at  all.  Is  there 
anything  that  you  have  to  sav  about  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  discuss  that  with  you, 
Senator. 

Senator  Johnson.  No;  it  is  simply  if  you  wish  it.  I  do  not  care 
to  go  into  the  subject  if  you  prefer  not  to ;  but  I  wanted  to  give  you 
the  opportunity^  to  do  so  if  you  desired.  That  is  all  a  matter  for 
you  y6urself  to  determine. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  would  like  to  discuss  that  in  an  impersonal 
manner.  It  strikes  me  that  the  position  of  general  manager — that 
the  questions  arising  around  it — comes  under  two  points:  Is  the 
position  worth  that  money  ?  Is  the  present  incumbent  suitable  for 
the  position  ? 

Judging  from  other  industrial  enterprises  and  from  the  amount  of 
work  and  responsibility  to  be  taken  at  Hog  Island,  I  believe  the 

Eosition  is  worth  at  least  $25,000  a  year.  Whether  I  am  suitable  to 
e  general  manager  is  for  somebody  else  to  say. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  completed  what  you  wish  to  say 
upon  that  subject? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Your  salary  with  Stone  &  Webster  prior  to 
September  13,  1917,  has  been  testified  here  to  have  been  $1,000  a 
month;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir-  plus. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes;  plus,  Mr.  Robinson  said,  substantially 
about  $5,000. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  $6,000. 

Senator  Johnson.  Your  salary  on  September  13,  1917,  when  you 
entered  the  employment  of  the  Government,  was  incroasod  from 
$12,000  a  year  to  825,000  a  year;  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  Goodenough.  Put  it  in  that  way,  it  is  correct.  My  com- 
pensation, however,  was  at  the  rate  of — salary  and  bonus  at  the  rate 
<A  $18,000  a  year. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  there  any  plus  about  the  $25,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Only  what  I  heard  Mr.  Robinson  say  in  this 
meeting. 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Robinson  testified  that  it  was  plus  exactly 
the  same  as  it  was  with  Stone  &  Webster.  That  is  correct,  is  it  nott 
'  Mt.  Goodenough.  That,  I  understand,  is  what  he  said  in  the  meet- 
ing.    He  did  not  say  that  in  my  recollection,  but  he  said  plus  $5,000. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  in  each  instance,  I  think,  he  said  $5,000, 
Mr.  Goodenough;  but  it  was,  at  any  rate,  plus  the  same  bonus  in 
each  instance. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Practically. 

Senator  Johnson.  So  that  the  specific  sum  was  $12,000  in  the  one 
case  and  $25,000  in  the  other,  with  the  like  bonus,  or  substantially 
the  like  bonus,  in  each  instance;  that  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  That  is  practically  as  I  understand  it;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  a  member,  or  have  you  been  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Stone  &  Webster  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  firm? 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  a  stockholder,  either  in  the  American 
International  Corporation,  or  the  American  International  Ship- 
building Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  nothing  except  an  employee  at  a  salary 
and  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  am  an  employee. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  a  salary  and  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Well,  salary  only. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  I  understand  from  the  answer  that  you 
made  to  Senator  Johnson 

Mr.  Goodenough  (interposing).  The  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  will  not  pay  that  bonus  as  a  part  of  salary. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  so  understood. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  your  salary  now  is  not  paid  by  them; 
it  is  paid  by  the  Government,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  The  salary  part  of  it  is  paid  by  the  Government; 
any  bonus  would  have  to  be  paid  by  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  bonus  comes  from  them,  just  as  it  did  before  1 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  make  other  increases  in  salary  of  the 
Stone  &  Webster  organization,  that  you  can  recall  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Well,  there  were  a  number  of  men  who  in  one 
sense  had  a  salary  increase;  but  that  was  to  take  care  of  any  extraor- 
dinary expense  that  they  might  be  obliged  to  have  in  moving  to 
Philadelphia,  plus  what  they  would  naturally  get  at  the  first  oi  the 
year. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  the  subject  of  fabricated  ships  was  first 
suggested  to  you,  about  what  month  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  think  it  was  the  latter  part  of  June,  but  I 
can  not  be  sure. 

Senator  Johnson.  Your  office  then  was  located  where,   if  you 
lease! 
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Mr.  Goodenough.  In  Boston. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  Boston,  Mass.  f 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Boston,  Mass. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  have  any  dealings  at  that  time  with  the 
American  International  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Do  you  mean  I  personally? 
.  Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  In  regard  to  these  ships,  do  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  in  regard  to  the  contract,  we  will  say  first, 
without  going  into  what  it  was,  because  I  do  not  want  to  inquire  into 
any  of  your  private  affairs  of  that  sort — had  you  had  business  with 
the  American*International  Corporation  before  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes;  I  had  made  an  engineering  report  for 
them. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  see. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  That  is,  on  behalf  of  Stone  &  Webster. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  the  question  of  fabricated  ships  was  first 
suggested,  in  June,  was  that  the  first  intimation  that  transpired  with 
regard  to  anything  in  relation  to  a  contract  with  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  That  is  all  that  I  can  recall. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  tentative 
propositions  that  were  submitted  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  land  ?  ; 

Mr.  Goodenough.  No,  sir. 
..-  Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  come  to  Washington  on  any  occasion 
prior  to  the  execution  of  the  contract  in  reference  to  it  ? 

Mr.  GooDENOUon.  Yes,  sir;  I  came  over  to  talk  engineering 
matters — "could  this  thing  be  done?"  Or  " could  that  thing  be 
4one?" 

Senator  Johnson.  About  when? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  It  was  more  nearly  things  which  would  be  in 
connection  with  the  specifications,  "How  would  you  do  the  thing  if 
the  contract  were  secured  ?" 

Senator  Johnson.  In  reference  to  ships,  or  in  reference  to  th& 
yard  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Ships. 

Senator  Johnson.  Ships.  About  when  was  it  that  you  came  to 
Washington,  please? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Well,  I  think,  Senator,  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust, but  I  can  not  be  sure  about  that,  either. 

Senator  Johnson.  With  whom,  if  anybody,  did  you  consult — that 
is,  connected  with  the  Government? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  did  not  consult  with  anyone  connected  with 
the  Government.  I  simply  consulted  with  our  own  people  as  to  that 
phase  of  the  work. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  what  people  do  you  mean,  please  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Mr.  Robinson. 
.   Senator  Johnson.  Anybod v  else  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Muhlfeld 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Connick? 
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Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes;  Mr.  Connick. 

Senator  Johnson.  Anybody  else  that  you  recall? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  think  there  were  several  others.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Baldwin,  although  I  do  not  recall;  I  think  he  was  away  at  that 
time — no,  T  do  not  think  Mr.  Baldwin  was  among  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  when  the  merger — I  do  not  mean 
le^al  merger — but  when  was  the  combination  between  Stone  & 
Webster  and  the  American  International  Corporation  first  effected  1 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  do  not  know. 
:   Senator  Johnson.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Nothing  whatever. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  would  be  in  charge  of  thaf — Mr.  Stone  f 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Well,  I  should  think  Mr.  Stone  would  know 
about  it.     Mr.  Robinson  would  know  about  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Had  you  been  familiar  with  the  fabricated  ships 
before  this  particular  contract  was  entered  into  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  As  familiar  as  anyone,  because  none  had  been 
built  by  anyone. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  listening  to  the  statement  that  you  made,  I 
rather  had  the  impression  that  the  idea  was  one  that  came  from 
you  gentlemen,  or  from  the  American  International.  Did  you  wish 
to  convey  that  impression  ? 

Mr.  GooDENOuon.  That  the  idea  came  from  us  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  No,  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  was  an  idea  or  a  plan 
that  was  conceived  by  the  Shipping  Board  entirely? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  do  not  even  know  as  to  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that, 
when  they  had  determined*  upon  the  construction  of  fabricated 
ships,  they  asked  various  people  to  undertake  their  construction  t 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  did  you  open  your  office  at  Philadelphia, 
or  at  Camden,  N.  J.  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  The  office  in  Philadelphia  wes  practically 
begun  on  September  15. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  personally  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  making  of  contracts  for  the  construction  work  in  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Most  of    the  contracts  for  the    construction 
work — the  subcontractors — were  handled  by  Mr.  Muhlfeld. 
'   Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  supervise  those  contracts? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Only  in  a  general  way. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  when  you  say  "in  a  general  way,"  what 
do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Well,  I  mean  that  I  was  kept  advised  as  to 
how  they  were  coming;  along. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is,  reports  would  be  made  to  you  by  Mr. 
Muhlfeld  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Yes;  or  I  would  talk  with  him  and  would  ask 
him. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  personally  supervise  any  of  these 
particular  contracts  upon  the  ground — that  is,  in  the  doing  of  the 
work? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  No. 
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-  Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  contracts  were 
sublet  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  What  proportion  of  contracts  were  sublet? 
I  do  not  understand  you. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes;  that  question  was  probably  indefinite. 
What  proportion  of  contracts  in  the  yard  construction  were  sublet? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Do  you  mean  what  proportion  of  the  yard  work 
was  sublet  to  contractors  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Well,  I  do  not  know  myself,  Senator,  but   I 
believe  it  was  somewhere  in  the  neighobrhood  of  40  per  cent- 
Senator  Johnson.  Well,  do  you  say  that  from  the  testimony  that 
Mr.  Robinson  gave  here  the  other  day? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  say  that  partly  from  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Robinson  and  partly  from  discussing  it  with  Mr.  Muhlfeld. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  you  have  said  that  you  did  not  let  those 
contracts  personally;  that  they  were  let  by  Mr.  Muhlfeld.  0>m  you 
furnish  a  list  of  the  American  International  Corporation? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  I  would  have  to  ask  the  American  International 
Corporation  to  get  it  for  mo.     I  have  no  list. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Baldwin  if  he  can  furnish  to  this 
committee  a  list  of  the  stockholders  of  the  American  International 
Corporation  and  the  transferees  since  May  last? 
:  Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes:  I 'can  get  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Thank  you.  If  you  would,  I  would  be  very 
much  obliged. 

(The  statement  referred  to  was  subsequently  submitted  by  Mr. 
Baldwin  and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 
•  Senator  Johnson  (continuing).  Who  cut  the  number  of  ways  from 
50  to  32  at  Hog  Island  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Well,  they  have  not  been  cut,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson.  Were  they  not  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  No.  There  was  some  discussion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  not  having  as  large  a  yard;  and  we  told  the  Shipping 
Board  that  we  could  postpone  18  of  those  ways,  and  would  postpone 
them,  but  they  have  since  been  ordered  to  be  continued  in  the  con- 
struction. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  they  are  now  going  on? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  They  are  now  going  on;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  construction  of  the  whole  50  ways? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  The  construction  of  the  whole  50;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  There  was  not  an  order  for  eliminating  any  of 
them  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  There  was  no  order  for  elimination. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  the  entire  50  are  now  being  constructed? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Ye3,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  spoke  of  the  prices  of  steel,  and  I  want  to 
have  an  accurate  idea  in  that  regard,  it  you  please.  The  steel  that 
was  furnished  and  fabricated  in  middle  western  yards  was  delivered 
at  Hog  Island  cheaper  than  the  steel  fabricated  in  yards  near  by;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  The  steel  which  we  bought  in  middle  western 
yards  was  delivered  at  a  lower  price  than  we  coidd,  at  first,  buy  it  for 
in  the  eastern  yards  and  deliver  it  there. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Yes.  How  many  institutions  are  you  dealing 
with  in  fabricated  work  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  About  40. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you,  or  did  Stone  &  Webster,  or  the 
American  International,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  make  any  attempt 
to  mobilize  those  various  institutions  prior  to  this  contract  ? 

Mr.  Goodenough.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  have  any  dealings — that  is,  was  there 
any  endeavor  to  get  in  touch  with  those  various  plants  that  manu- 
factured or  fabricated  the  steel  prior  to  the  entry 

Mr.  Goodenough  (interposing).  Oh,  I  see  wnat  you  mean.  I 
think  there  was  considerable  inquiry  as  to  the  feasibility  of  being 
able  to  fabricate  this  stuff  before  the  contract.  Now,  I  did  not 
participate  in  any  of  those  inquiries,  and  I  am  not  competent  to 
say  just  how  far  it  did  go. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  would  be  the  one  to  deal  with  that,  please  t 

Mr.  Goodenough.  Mr.  Connick. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Goodenough. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  I  have  none,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Goodenough,  we  are  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  statement. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  go  on  to-morrow;  but  Senator  Calder  has 
suggested  that  we  can  hear  Mr.  Ferris  next  Tilesday ;  and  I  understand 
that  next  Wednesday  will  be  agreeable  to  you,  Mr.  Baldwin,  to 
present  your  other  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  adjourn  until  next  Tuesday. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  March  19,  1918.) 
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TUESDAY,  MABCH  19,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  pre- 
siding. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ferris,  who  was  expected  to  appear  before  the 
committee  to-day,  will  not  be  here  until  Thursday,  and  the  committee 
will  therefore  adjourn  until  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
at  which  time  representatives  of  the  American  International  Corpora- 
tion will  again  be  heard. 

(Thereupon,  at  2.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.y  Wednesday,  March  20,  1918.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  20,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcher  (chairman),  Ransdell,  Sheppard,  Var- 
daman  Nelson,  Jones,  Harding,  Calder,  and  Johnson. 

Senator  Johnson.  May  I  put  into  the  record  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Paul  Shoup,  transmitting  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  Dan  Murphy,  vice  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding 
&  Dry  Dock  Co.  relative  to  the- operations  and  the  progress  of  that 
company  in  building  ships  for  the  Government?  You  very  kindly 
had  inserted  in  the  record  for  me  recently  a  statement  about  the  con- 
ditions at  the  Los  Angeles  plant,  but  he  informs  me  that  I  neglected 
to  put  in  one  telegram  which  he  desired  to  have  inserted,  and  out 
of  courtesy  to  him  I  would  ask  that  I  may  insert  this  letter  and  tele- 
gram in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Washington,  February  15,  19 18. 
Hon.  Hiram  W.  Johnson, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  following  telegram,  received  at  noon  to-day,  is  self-explanatory: 
11  Referring  to  statements  Samuel  Gompera  before  Senate  committee  reflecting  on 
Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  please  make  it  known  to  proper  parties 
that  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  had  no  knowledge  whatever  and 
was  not  in  any  way  connected  with  employment  of  parties  contingent  on  buying 
lots  through  Hollingsworth  agency.  Hollingsworth  not  a  director  nor  has  anything 
to7do  with  management  of  company.  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 
organized  for  sole  purpose  of  assisting  Government  in  building  steel  vessels.  Has 
made  progress  satisfactory  to  Government  officials.  Has  met  all  demands  of  labor 
recommended  by  representatives  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  No  labor  troubles 
nor  any  known  to  be  imminent. 

"Dan  MuRrHY,  Vice  President." 

Will  you  not  as  Senator  from  California  on  this  committee  kindly  extend  the 
courtesy  of  having  Mr.  Murphy's  message  made  a  part  of  the  record  before  your 
committee?  I  know  Mr.  Murphy  very  well,  which  I  presume  is  accountable  for 
bis  telegraphing  me.  He  is  a  man  of  high  standing  in  our  community.  His  Los 
Angeles  associates  on  the  board  of  directors  are  the  president  of  our  largest  savings 
bank,  the  president  of  our  largest  national  bank  and  the  head  of  one  of  our  principal 
manufacturing  institutions. 

I  am  suggesting  to  Mr.  Murphy  the  desirability  of  having  a  further  detailed  state- 
ment made  by  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  direct  to  your  committee. 
Yours,  truly, 

Paul  Shoup. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEOEGE  0.  MUHLFELD,  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  SHIPBUILDING  COS- 
POEATION,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Muhlfeld,  will  you  state  your  full  name,  your 
age,  occupation,  and  professional  qualifications f 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  My  name  is  George  O.  Muhlfeld.  I  am  42  years 
old.  I  was  bom  in  L  dia  a  aid  was  educated  as  an  engineer  at  Cornell 
Ui  ivcrsity,  in  New  York  State.  After  leaving  Cornell,  I  wont  right 
out  hi  to  construction  work,  with  com  tractors,  as  timekeeper,  fore- 
mai,  superinterident  of  buildings,  railroad  construction,  tunnel  work, 
and  on  various  kinds  of  construction  work  m  the  field,  working  for 
co  traetors. 

In  1900,  while  I  was  living  in  Seattle,  and  was  in  charge  of  some 
building  work  for  James  C.  Spurr,  a  building  contractor  there,  I 
realized  my  ambition  to  become  associated  with  Stone  &  Webster, 
who  were  doi  g  a  large  amount  of  work  in  the  Northwest,  and  of 
whom  I  had  heard  frequently,  on  account  of  their  great  activities 
and  their  superior  skill  in  designing  and  constructing  structures 
rapidly. 

I  spent  about  eight  years  with  them  in  active  charge  of  various 
construction  work  in  the  field.  I  was  in  charge  of  steam  power 
station  work  in  Seattle;  I  built  a  large  similar  station  in  Tampa, 
Pa. ;  I  was  in  charge  of  the  hydroelectric  development  on  the 
Puyallup  River,  near  Tacoma,  Wash.,  which  was  a  high-head  propo- 
sition; we  had  to  build  a  dam,  about  10  miles  of  flumes,  immense 
power  stations,  reservoirs,  pipe  lines,  transmission  lines,  and  dis- 
tribution systems.  I  did  some  work  in  Seattle  for  Stone  &  Webster, 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  wharves  and  docks,  involving 
pile  driving. 

After  that  I  went  to  Taylors  Falls,  Minn.,  for  Stone  &  Webster, 
and  had  charge  of  quite  a  large  hydroelectric  development  on  the 
St.  Croix  River,  at  Taylors  Falls.  That  involved  the  construction 
of  a  largo  concrete  dam,  power  house,  reservoirs,  pipe  lines,  and  trans- 
mission lines. 

About  10  years  ago  I  was  called  to  Boston,  to  become  manager  of 
construction  of  all  of  Stone  &  Webster's  construction  work.  At 
that  time  they  were  doing  work  in  a  great  many  States  in  the  United 
States. 

During  the  10  years  that  I  have  been  with  them,  I  think  we  have 
carried  on  construction  work  in  practically  every  part  of  the  country, 
in  almost  every  State.  We  have  had  an  army  of  40,000  men  working 
under  us,  and  I  have  had  charge  of  the  forces  in  the  field.  At  times 
we  have  had  as  high  as  50  or  60  jobs  running  at  one  time,  ea'  h  under 
the  charge  of  a  separate  superintendent,  with  his  foremen,  engineers, 
and  mechanics. 

We  have  done  work  in  Seattle;  we  have  done  work  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  and  the  Rooky  Mountains;  all  over  Texas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Minn?sota — almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
on  almost  every  bramh  of  construction  work. 

We  have  built  skyscrapers;  we  have  built  industrial  plants;  we 
have  put  in  sewer  and  water-works  systems,  street  car  systems, 
steam  railroads,  tunnel  work,  and  a  great  deal  of  building  work. 
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We  have  constructed,  since  I  have  been  manager  of  construction 
for  Stone  &  Webster's  construction  work,  several  hundred  million 
dollars'  worth  of  work.  We  have  been  spending  other  people's  money 
on  all  of  these  jobs,  working  under  an  agency  form  of  contract, 
either  on  a  percentage,  but  mainly  on  cost  plus  and  a  fixed  fee,  that 
fee  being  arrived  at  on  a  per  cent  of  the  estimated  cost. 

The  contracts  that  we  have  been  working  under  all  these  years 
have  been  very  similar  in  form  to  the  one  now  existing  between  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  the  American  International  Corpo- 
ration for  the  building  of  the  yard  and  the  ships  at  Hog  Island.  We 
have  had  money  advanced  to  us  by  our  clients.  We  have  spent  that 
money  and  accounted  to  our  clients,  with  proper  vouchers  and  sup- 
porting papers,  just  as  we  are  doing  on  this  work. 

The  work  was  always  under  the  direction  of  our  client;  all  this 
construction  work  that  we  have  done  has  been  under  the  direction 
of  our  client.  Purchases  were  made  with  the  approval  of  the  client, 
and  the  work  was  carried  on  under  their  direction.  We  have  sublet 
parts  of  the  work,  the  same  as  we  have  done  at  Hog  Island.  In 
special  cases  we  have  brought  in  contractors,  where  there  was  special 
speed  required  and  we  did  not  have  an  organization  large  enough  to 
handle  a  particular  work — we  have  procured  the  forces  and  the  equip- 
ment of  various  contractors  to  help  us  out  and  add  to  our  force,  and 
become  a  part  of  our  working  organization. 

All  of  our  work  has  been  specializing  in  speed  work,  where  we  did 
the  designing  and  the  constructing;  and  the  designing  and  the  con- 
struction wrent  forward  almost  simultaneously. 

People  have  come  to  us  who  have  had  a  special  emergency,  where 
they  had  to  have  something  done  quickly.  About  two  years  ago  the 
Bunalo  General  Electric  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  buying  power 
from  some  power  companies  at  Niagara  Falls.  On  account  of  the 
war  the  Canadian  Government  commandeered  this  power;  and  that 
meant  that  in  the  fall,  when  their  peak  load  come  on,  they  would  not 
have  a  sufficient  supply  of  power.  They  came  to  us  and  asked  us  to 
design  and  quickly  build  for  them  one  of  the  largest  steam  power 
stations  in  the  country. 

We  undertook  that  work  in  January  under  difficult  conditions, 
and  we  had  the  first  unit — that  is,  one  of  the  large  turbines  running 
in  November  of  the  same  year — about  9  or  10  months.  It  was  an 
unprecedented  rec  ord  for  work  of  that  character  in  this  country. 
We  spec  ialize  on  that  kind  of  work. 

Last  spring  Stone  &  Webster  realized  the  seriousness  of  the  German 
submarine  campaign.  We  disc  ussed  it  quite  a  good  deal  in  Boston. 
We  thought  that  our  organization  would  be  of  more  value  in  this 
emergency  by  working  together  as  an  organization  and  as  a  unit 
than  as  individuals;  and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  shipbuilding 
industry  we  felt  that  our  experience  in  all  sorts  of  construction  work 
would  lend  ituelf  to  fitting  us  for  building  ships. 

We  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  records  being  made  out  in 
Seattle.  They  had  made  some  remarkable  records  out  there  build- 
ing steel  ships.  So  Mr.  Robinson  and  I  went  out  there  last  spring. 
We  visited  all  the  shipbuilding  yards  in  Puget  Sound.  They  were 
using  all  sorts  of  devices  out  there.  They  were  a  long  way  from  the 
market.     They  adopted  a  design  of  cableway  construction;  that  is, 
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handling  their  material  to  th?  ship  by  the  use  of  large  rablewayu, 
a  sort  oi  trolley  device ;  they  had  been  using  derricks. 

We  studied  all  those  conditions  and  improvements.  We  talked 
with  the  shipbuilders  out  there  and  found  out  what  their  problems 
were. 

After  leaving  the  Pacific  coast,  we  came  East,  and  visited  the  ship- 

Jrard  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  the  Mary- 
and  Steel  Co.'s  yard  at  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  and  the  Fore  River 
plant,  Quincy,  Mass.;  and  we  were  convinced  that  there  was  not 
anything  unusual  or  mysterious  about  building  a  ship;  that  the  very 
experience  that  our  large  organization  had  had  in  all  sorts  of  construc- 
tion work  was  exactly  what  we  needed  for  building  steel  ships, 
especially  on  this  so-called  "fabricated  principle.,,  As  a  matter  oi 
fact,  when  I  was  down  at  the  Fore  River  Shipyard,  I  talked  with 
Mr.  Wakeman,  who  is  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Fore  River 
Co.,  and  told  him  how  we  were  approaching  this  whole  shipbuilding 
problem.     At  that  time  we  did  not  know  whether  we  were  going  to 

f;et  a  contract  or  not.  We  told  him  that  we  were  approaching  it 
rom  a  construction  point  of  view;  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  said 
to  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Powell,  not  a  long  time  before,  that,  if  any 
one  would  make  a  success  of  building  ships  on  this  fabricated  prin- 
ciple, it  would  be  the  ones  who  were  not  tied  down  by  the  traditions 
of  the  old  shipbuilder,  but  who  approached  it,  just  as  we  approached 
it,  from  a  construction  man's  point  of  view. 

We  had  studied  this  shipbuilding  situation  to  a  considerable  extent 
when  we  learned  that  the  American  International  Corporation  was 
considering  building  steel  ships;  they  had  in  mind  building  200  steel 
ships  of  7,500  tons  dead  weight  capacity  each  in  18  months  time. 
That  meant,  first,  the  building  of  a  50-way  yard,  in  order  to  get  those 
ships  out  within  that  time. 

We  knew  that  it  was  a  large  undertaking,  but,  except  in  magnitude, 
it  was  not  anything  different  from  what  we  had  been  accustomed  to. 

The  thing  that  I  was  principally  interested  in  at  that  time  was  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  yard.  I  know  that,  as  construction 
manager  for  Stone  &  Webster,  that  was  the  part  of  the  problem  in 
which  I  would  have  the  most  responsibility.  I  was  handling  most 
of  our  construction  work.  I  had  all  of  the  superintendents  and  fore- 
men and  engineers  working  under  me.  I  had  had  a  large  experience 
in  that  sort  of  work  and  I  knew  that  the  building  of  the  yard  was  the 
one  problem  with  which  I  would  have  to  deal. 

It  meant  to  me  the  building  of  a  large  machine — a  perfect  ma- 
chine— equipped  for  the  purpose  of  building  ships  composed  of  all 
sorts  of  material,  all  sorts  of  improvements,  every  kind  of  construc- 
tion, and  every  means  of  conveyance.  This  meant  the  most  careful 
planning  to  perfect  such  a  machine.  It  involved  no  unusual  diffi- 
culties, except  the  unusual  size  and  the  short  time  allowed  for  the 
completion. 

According  to  our  schedule  proposed  at  that  time,  it  meant  that 
the  yard  had  to  be  completed  in  about  eight  months'  time.  I  was 
satbfied  that  we  could  do  that,  although  we  would  have  to  call 
together  most  of  our  forces  and  have  the  help  of  the  forces  and  equip- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  subcontractors.  I  thought  we  could 
do  it. 
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I  tried  to  visualize  the  job.  It  meant  a  mile  of  water  front,  build- 
ing the  ways  one  after  another;  it  meant  another  mile  for  wet  basins, 
with  a  big  outfit  of  piers,  probably  50  or  60  feet  wide  and  1,000  feet 
long;  it  meant  many  miles  of  railroad  track;  power  facilities;  shop 
facilities  and  equipment;  workmen's  quarters;  administration  build- 
ings; and  assembling  devices  for  hoisting  the  fabricated  parts  into 
their  proper  places.  It  meant  that  when  it  was  finished  it  would 
have  to  be  a  perfect  machine,  with  every  possible  facility  on  hand 
for  use  in  actual  ship  construction. 

Sc7-ator  Vardaman.  May  I  interrupt  you  for  one  moment?  Be- 
fore bogimiir  g  tjio  construction,  or  securi  g  the  contract  for  it,  you 
*fcy  you  had  all  of  those  things  outlined? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  had  studied  them  all  along,  Senator  Varda- 
man. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  had  studied  them  in  detail  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  had  estimated  the  cost  of  it? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No;  wo  had  rot  estimated  the  cost.  We  had 
studied  the  design  from  a  broad,  general  standpoint,  and  some  of 
the  details  of  co  struction.  We  had  studied  whether  we  would  use 
cab'e  ways,  or  whether  we  would  use  derricks,  or  whether  we  woukl 
use  hammer-h*Aad  era  es.  The  principal  study  that  we  put  on  that 
thirg  was  as  to  the  devices  for  assembling  the  parts  o\i  the  ship. 
That  was  the  thi  g  that  wo  studied  in  Seattle,  and  that  was  the 
thivg  we  studied  in  the  East. 

Serator  Vardaman.  Well,  the  question  was,  if  you  had  visualized 
it,  as  you  said  a  moment  ago,  worked  out  all  of  those  points  in 
detail,  whether,  finally,  you  made  an  estimate  as  to  what  it  would 
cost  the  Government. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No;  we  did  not  do  that  in  detail,  Senator  Varda- 
man. It  was  impossible  to  do  that.  Here  was  the  way  I  visualized 
it:  Not  being  a  shipbuilder,  I  thought  of  this  whole  scheme  as  I 
would  think  of  building  fifty  20-story  buildings  at  one  time,  one 
alongside  of  the  other,  or  fifty  25,000-horsepower  steam  generating 
stations,  with  their  boilers  and  their  turbines,  and  all  the  apparatus 
that  went  into  that  station.  That  is  the  way  I  visualized  it.  And 
I  knew,  in  a  general  way 

Senator  Vardaman  (interposing).  How  were  you  able  to  do  that 
without  making  an  estimate  as  to  the  cost? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Well,  I  am  coming  to  that  matter  of  an  estimate 
a  little  later,  Senator  Vardaman. 

Senator  Vardaman.  All  right;  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  About  that  time,  after  we  had  studied  the  different 
problems  connected  with  fabricating  and  assembling  a  ship,  the 
American  International  people  told  me  that  they  had  selected  what 
is  known  as  this  Hog  Island  site;  they  had  an  option  on  the  property 
and  had  had  that  property  in  mind  in  case  they  got  the  contract. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Who  were  they?  Who  were  the  men  that 
spoke  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfled.  Mr.  Connick  told  me. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Who  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Mr.  Connick. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Who  were  associated  with  him  in  that? 
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Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Mr.  Connick  was  the  only  man  that  I  talked  to 
about  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  he  tell  you  whom  he  represented  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Well,  I  knew  he  was  the  vice  president  of  the 
American  International  Corporation. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  had  known  Mr.  Connick  for  several  months.  I 
went  down  there  and  looked  over  this  Hog  Island  site.  I  knew  that 
a  large  plant  of  this  kind  for  the  building  of  ships  would  have  to  be 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  seaboard. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  right  at  that  point,  you  say  you  went  down 
there  and  looked  at  the  Hog  Island  site.  Will  you  describe  in  what 
condition  it  was  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  It  was  a  tract  of  land  containing  900  or  1,000  acres 
with  2  milos  of  water  front.  There  was  nothing  on  it,  except  some 
scrub  growth;  no  buildings;  nothing  at  all  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  was  a  dike  around  part  of  it,  was  there 
not  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  There  was  a  dike  around  part  of  it,  and  there  was 
a  stone  wall. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  was  thero  not  a  slough  or  a  pond  in  the 
middle  of  the  island  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  There  was  one  part  of  the  property,  the  down- 
river end,  that  was  lower  than  the  part  up  the  river.  The  up-river 
part  had  been  filled  long  years  before,  I  understand,  by  sluicing  out 
of  the  channel  in  the  river  on  to  this  property.  The  whole  thing  was 
just  a  flat  piece  of  land ;  it  was  a  little  higher  on  the  upper  end  than 
it  was  on  the  lower  end. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  it  require  grading  up  before  you  could 
utilize  it  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes;  there  was  some  amount  of  grading;  not  a 
material  amount. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Were  there  not  about  300  acres  of  that  land 
that,  but  for  the  dikes  around  it,  would  have  overflowed  from  1  foot 
to  about  8  feet  deep? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  The  whole  property  is  inclosed  by  a  dike  that  has 
been  there,  I  understand,  some  of  it,  for  100  years.  But  that  does 
not  take  in  this  Hog  Island  property  alone,  but  takes  in  a  big  drainage 
district;  and  there  are  pumps  operating  there  now,  operated  by  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  when  there  is  any  need  for  it;  sometimes  those 
pumps  are  idle  for  months  at  a  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  graded  the  property  up  now  to  the 
grade  that  you  will  need  for  shipbuilding  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes;  it  is  practically  all  graded  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  yards  of  grading  you 
have  put  in  there  I 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  About  500,000  or  000,000  yards  of  grading  was 
done. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  tell  us  the  cost  of  it. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  1  can  not  tell  you  the  details  of  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  that  work  let  by  contract* 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Xo;  but  we  used  the  forces  of  Bates  &  liogers  in 
doing  some  of  this  grading  work.     We  got  their  equipment  and  we 
got  their  foreman,  subioremfcu,  &i\&  ^\x^«t\TA,^\vdfi,tvts%    Part  of  the 
work  we  did  with  our  own  totcea,  povA  Icrc  Vj  VX<&^^*!ras£Ase&». 
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Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  mean  that  you  utilized  that  force  of 
Bates  &  Rogers  under  a  subcontract  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  we  made  a  contract  with  Bates  &  Rogers  to 
furnish  us  with  their  forces,  for  which  we  were  to  pay;  we  were  to 
pay  those  forces  their  wages  and  salaries. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  do  not  mean  the  company;  you  mean  they 
would  be  paid  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Paid  by  the  Government,  yes,  sir.  I  was  thinking 
of  myself  as  an  agent  for  the  Government  when  I  said  "we." 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  am  I  to  infer  from  your  statement  that 
you  just  took  over  their  forces  and  put  them  on  the  pay  roll  ?  You 
did  not  pay  Bates  &  Rogers  a  fee,  in  addition,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  took  their  force  over  and  put  them  on  the  pay 
roll.  We  also  took  over  some  of  their  equipment,  and  paid  them  a 
rental  on  it:  a  rental  which  would  return  them  their  cost. 

Senator  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  also  paid  them  a  profit  for  the  use  of  their 
forces. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  paid  them  a  profit  of  5  per  cent — a  fixed  fee 
b&sed  on  5  per  cent  of  what  we  estimated  that  particular  part  of 
the  work  would  cost. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  was  5  per  cent  on  your  estimates,  and  not  on 
the  actual  cost,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Not  on  the  expenditure. 

Senator  Nelson.  Not  on  the  expenditure,  but  on  what  you  esti- 
mated it  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir;  if  that  work  had  cost  less,  for  instance 

Senator  Vardaman  (interposing).  Did  it  cost  less,  or  did  it  cost 
more? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  It  cost  more.  But  I  have  had  instances  of  a  similar 
contract  where  it  has  cost  less;  that  is  why  I  spoke  of  that;  I  have  had 
such  instances  in  our  commercial  work. 

Senator  Vardaman.  At  Hog  Island  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No;  not  at  Hog  Island. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  estimated  the  cost  of  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  It  was  estimated  by  the  subcontractor  and  som* 
of  our  engineers,  working  on  the  job  together. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now  that  you  know  what  the  work  has  cost 
how  docs  that  compare  with  the  estimate  that  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  have  not  kept  detailed  estimates  of  the  cost. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  you  do  not  Know  whether  the  actual  cost  was 
above  or  belQW  the  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  above  or  below. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  were  you  able  to  arrange  with  those 
people,  then  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Because,  in  the  arrangement  that  we  made  with 
them,  they  received  no  more  if  it  cost  more  than  the  estimated  amount 
on  which  their  fee  is  based  than  if  it  cost  the  same  amount  or  less. 
For  instance,  take  an  estimate  of  $1,000,000  of  work.  We  figured 
5  per  cent  on  that;  that  would  be  $50,000.  There  was  not  any  par- 
ticular contract  like  this;  I  am  just  assuming  an  amount  of  work  that 
was  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000;  we  figured  5  per  cent  on  that, 
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which  would  be  $50,000.  Now,  if  that  work  cost  $2,000,000,  the  sub- 
contractor would  not  get  one  cent  more;  if  it  cost  $500,000  he  would 
not  get  any  less. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Let  me  see  if  I  understnad  you  correctly 
You  took  over  their  machinery  and  you  took  over  their  men  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  their  common  laborers  and  overseers  and 
directors  ? 

Mr.  Mijhlfeld.  We  took  over  their  superintendents,  their  fore- 
men, their  general  foreman,  their  experienced  track  layers,  and 
experienced  steam  shovel  men,  and  put  them  on  the  pay  roll  of  the 
Government. 

Sonator  Vardaman.  You  nut  them  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  same  rate  that  tne  subcontractor  was  paying  them  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  At  the  same  rate. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  paid  the  subcontractor,  then,  for  the 
use  of  those  men  that  you  had  employed  by  the  Government,  in 
addition  to  a  lair  rental  value  for  his  machinery,  you  gave  him  a 
bonus  of  5  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Wo  gave  him  a  rental  on  his  machinery  which 
would  return  him  the  actual  cost.  In  some  instances,  where  we  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  subcontractor,  I  think  we  paid  him  less 
than  what  his  actual  cost  would  be. 

Sonator  Johnson.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  a  rental  on  his  machin- 
ery that  would  return  to  him  his  actual  cost,"  please? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  have  brought  one  of  those  subcontracts  here 
with  me;  and  I  was  going  into  all  of  that  later  on,  because  I  have  had 
an  impression  that  it  was  not  clearly  understood  by  the  committee 
just  what  had  been  in  regard  to  those  subcontractors.  I  can  go  into 
that  now,  however,  if  you  would  like  to  have  mo  do  so. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  will  not  interrupt  you  further  if  you  will  just 
supply  that  one  thing — what  you  mean  by  "a  rental  which  would 
pay  him  the  actual  cost."  Do  you  mean  the  actual  cost  of  the  ma- 
chinery or  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No  ;  his  actual  cost. 

Senatoe  Johnson.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  For  instance,  his  investment  in  the  machinery. 
He  has  his  money  in  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  He  is  entitled  to  5  or  6  per  cent  return  on  that 
investment.  He  is  also  ontitled  to  something  for  the  wear  and  tear 
on  that  equipment — for  the  use  of  it;  it  is  not  going  to  be  in  as  good 
condition,  or  worth  as  much,  after  we  got  through  with  it  as  it  was 
when  ho  brought  it  on  the  job. 

Sonator  Nelson.  But  does  not  tho  rent  cover  that? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  The  rent  does  cover  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yos;  but  what  I  am  inquiring  is,  What  is  the 
actual  cost  that  you  thus  figured  into  the  contract? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Do  you  mean,  how  did  we  arrive  at  this  rental  on 
the  equipment? 

Sonator  Johnson.  Yes.  Say  there  is  5  or  6  per  cent,  for  instance, 
for  tho  investment. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  What  \\) — ^>  o\  ^  \**  s*^  ^^  ^<m  figured 
onl 
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Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  figured  it  this  way,  Senator  Johnson:  We 
figured  that,  for  equipment  of  this  particular  character,  for  steam 
shovels,  or  pile  driver  riffs,  or  dump  cars,  and  equipment  of  that 
kind — we  take  into  consideration  all  the  factors  that  go  into  what 
it  cost  that  contractor  to  produce  that  equipment  and  repay  him  5 
per  cent  a  month  on  the  value  of  that  equipment. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Five  per  cent  a  month? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Five  per  cent  a  month  on  the  value  of  that 
equipment  returns  to  him  his  actual  cost; that  is  the  way  we  figure  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  who  makes  the  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  appraise  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  appraise  it? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  Is  it  an  accepted  standard  that  60  per  cent  a 
year  would  be  a  fair  rental  on  that  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes ;  on  certain  kinds  of  equipment. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  on  a  steam  shovel  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  On  a  steam  shovel  it  would;  and  on  some  kinds 
of  equipment  it  would  not  be  enough.  We  have  paid  as  high  as  10 
or  12  per  cent — not  on  this  job,  but  we  have  paid  as  high  as  10  or 
12  per  cent  for  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  equipment. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  the  repairs  that  would  be  made  on  a 
steam  shovel  while  it  was  on  the  job  would  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  ftie  ordinary  repairs  would,  but  the  general  wear 
and  tear  on  the  equipment  has  to  be  absorbed  by  the  contractor. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Let  me  get  this  clearly  in  my  mind:  You  say 
the  rental  of  this  machinery  is  5  per  cent  a  month  on  the  cost,  or  the 
value  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  On  the  value  of  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Anything  elso  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  equipment. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Nothing  else?  You  do  not  pay  any  other 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  That  is  all  we  would  pay. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  what  is  the  value  of  one  of  those  steam 
shovels  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  That  depends  on  the  size  of  the  shovel,  the  weight 
of  it  and  the  capacity  of  it. .  Some  steam  shovels  will  average  all  the 
way  from  $5,000  or  86.000  to  $1J,000  or  $15,000. 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Muhlfeld,  let  me  return  to  the  original  in- 
quiry: Is  that  the  way  you  figured  tho  Bates  &  Rogers  contract  to 
which  you  have  referred? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  figured  tho  Bates  &  Rogers  contract,  that  is,  I 
figured  the  return  to  them  on  their  equipment  which  tho  Government 
would  pay  them — this  rental  for  their  equipment — on  the  basis  of  5 

f>er  cc*nt  a  month  on  tho  value  of  thnt  equipment.  But  I  figured  it 
or  only  a  limited  period.  For  instance,  we  estimated,  say,  that  the 
work  was  going  to  last  four  months  along  the  ways;  and  for  that  work 
it  was  based  on  finishing  tho  work  in  four  months.  We  estimated 
that  the  equipment  used  on  those  particular  ways  which  was  fur- 
nished us  by  the  contractor  was  worth  so  much  money;  we  figured 
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that  it  would  be  used  four  months  on  that  work.  Now,  5  j>er  cent 
for  four  months  is  20  per  cent.     So.  if  the  equipment  was  appraised 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  You  gave  them  5  per  cent  a  month? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  gave  them  5  per  cent  a  month;  and  where 
we  expected  the  work  to  last  four  months,  that  would  be  5  per  cent 
for  four  months,  which  would  amount  to  20  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  that  equipment. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  you  kept  it  in  repair  also  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes;  but  excuse  me  a  minute,  I  wanted  to  make 
that  point  cloar  to  you. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  right. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  In  renting  this  equipment,  for  instance,  if  we  were 
going  to  use  it  on  the  job  for  four  months,  if  that  was  our  estimated 
time,  we  appraised  the  value  of  that  equipment.  And  suppose  the 
equipment  was  worth  $100,000;  we  were  going  to  use  it  on  the  job 
for  four  months,  at  5  per  cent  a  month,  which  would  be  20  per  cent 
of  $100,000,  or  $20,000  which  that  contractor  was  to  receive  from 
the  Government  for  the  use  of  his  equipment. 

If  it  took  him  eight  months  to  do  that  work,  or  if  we  used  that 
equipment  for  eight  months,  he  did  not  get  one  cent  more  for  it; 
he  got  ju3t  the  same  rental. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  if  he  used  it  20  months  at  that  rate  that 
you  allowed  him  for  the  equipment,  he  would  be  getting  back  all 
the  money  that  his  equipment  was  worth,  according  to  your  estimate. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes;  but  we  did  not  figure  on  using  it  for  20 
months.  The  rate  at  which  we  figured  this  in  is  the  going  rate;  and, 
in  fact,  5  per  cent  a  month  is  a  less  rate,  on  this  type  of  equipment, 
than  we  have  paid  in  our  commercial  business. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  long  will  one  of  those  shovels  last? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  That  depends  entirely  on  the  amount  of  work  done, 
and  the  character  of  the  work.  If  a  shovel  goes  into  a  rock  cut,  that 
is  pretty  hard  on  it,  and  it  will  not  last  very  long.  I  have  seen  shovels 
worn  out  in  six  or  eight  months. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  that  is  not  the  machine;  that  is  only 
the  shovel,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No;  that  is  the  whole  machine. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  whole  machine? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  engine  and  the  crane,  and  everything  I 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir.  You  can  repair  it  continually;  it  is  line 
the  old  lady  with  her  sock;  she  would  put  in  a  new  heel  one  year  and 
put  in  a  flew  toe  the  next  year;  she  was  repairing  it  all  the  tune.  So 
you  can  keep  repairing  this  steam  shovel. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  if  that  repairing  is  kept  up  it  is  about  as 
good  when  it  is  repaired  all  over  as  when  you  started  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Well,  I  do  not  mean  minor  repairs;  I  mean  tho 
complete  replacement  of  parts. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  the  Government  pays  for  those* 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  pay  for  thooe;  it  takes  care  of 
only  ordinary  wear  and  tear. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Muhlfeld,  your  answer  as  to  the  amounts 
paid  the  subcontractors  was  dear  to  me;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  you 
answered  in  such  a  way  tiiat  t\ie  T^wd^ox^^w*  \J&fefofct&  clearly. 
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Taking  the  steam  shove]  as  an  example,  you  state  that  you  allowed 
5  per  cent  a  month  on  the  value  of  the  sKovel  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  And  you  estimated  that  it  would  take  four 
months  to  do  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Muhlpeli>.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  And  that  would  mean,  on  a  valuation  on  the 
equipment  of  $100,000,  a  rental  of  $20,000? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  But  if  you  were  required  to  keep  the  shovel 
eight  month?,  because  of  delays  or  other  reasons,  you  only  allowed  5 
per  cent  for  the  four  raonhs  that  you  estimated  at  the  beginning 
that  it  would  take  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Calder.  So  that  all  that  you  would  pay  for  the  eight 
months  would  be  $20,000  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  if  it  took  only  two  months  to  do  the  work, 
you  would  still  have  to  pay  $20,000  ?  * 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  do  exactly  that  in  the  Bates  &  Rogers 
contract  of  which  you  were  speaking? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  That  same  arrangement  was  made  with  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  make  the  arrangement  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  think  I  did,  in  the  case  of  the  Bates  &  Rogers 
contract. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  generally  computed  the  contracts,  or  let 
them  ?     Did  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  let  a  good  many  of  them,  although  I  consulted 
with  Mr.  McConnell,  one  of  our  men,  Mr.  Manning,  Mr.  Boyajohn, 
and  quite  a  number  of  men;  we  would  all  get  together  and  decide; 
and  we  would  also  consult  ^ith  the  contractor. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  the  estimates  that 
you  made,  you  exercised  great  care? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  exercised  exceedingly  great  care  in  the  esti- 
mates we  made. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  the  estimates  you  made  you  exercised  your 
care  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  exercised  the  greatest  of  our  care  and  ability 
in  estimating  on  all  of  this  equipment. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  in  any  estimate  that  you  made,  you  also 
used  your  best  care  and  ability,  did  you? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  am  speaking  now  of  this  equipment. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  speaking  of  any  estimate  that  you  might 
make  for  your  organization. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  exercised  just  as  great  care  as  we  had  facts  on 
which  to  determine  the  estimate. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Bates  &  Rogers  have  any  other  work  for  you 
besides  this  grading? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir;  the  Bates  &  Rogers  Co.  had  a  contract 
for  laying  the  greator  part  of  the  track  work,  and  for  building  some 
dirt  and  timber  dikes.  Those  dikes  had  to  be  built  so  that  wo 
would  have  a  place  to  dispose  of  the  material  which  was  dredged  out 
of  the  river;  they  are  really  impounding  \>as\tt&. 
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The  Chairman.  You   may   proceed   with  your  statement,   Mr. 

Muhlfeld. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  was  speaking  of  making  a  visit  to  the  Ho*  Island 
site;  and  I  explained  to  the  Senator  how  the  property  lookea  at  that 
time.  I  knew  that  for  the  building  of  this  shipbuilding  scheme,  we 
would  have  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seaboard;  we  would  have  to 
have  deep  water,  fresh  water,  if  possible;  that  was  desirable.  We 
had  to  have  ground  which  was  susceptible  to  easy  working:  to  be 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  good  labor  market;  there  must  be  reasonable  trans- 

}>ortation  facilities,  which  could  be  improved.  And  it  seemed  to  me, 
rom  my  examination,  that  Hog  Island  possessed  all  of  these  advan- 
tages. And  I  felt  that  it  was  capable  of  transformation  into  a  splendid 
shipbuilding  machine. 

As  I  said  before,  we  had  approached  this  project  from  a  construc- 
tion man's  point  of  view;  ana  my  particular  responsibility  I  knew, 
would  be  to  handle  the  construction  of  this  yard. 

That  involved  a  matter  of  building  steel  frames,  like  building 
construction;  getting  proper  assembling  devices  for  putting  the  ships 
together;  and  the  ship  itself  would  be  like  building  construction  and 
tank  construction.  It  would  have  power  machinery  and  power 
plant  construction,  very  similar  to  what  we  had  put  into  power 
stations.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  or  unusual  about  the  yard, 
of  about  the  building  of  the  ships.  There  were  some  special  fea- 
tures  

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  Will  you  go  on  now  and  tell  us 
what  was  the  first  work  you  did  on  this  site,  and  describe  how  you 
proceeded  from  that  point? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  That  is  what  I  am  coming  to  now.  I  have  just 
a  few  notes  here,  and  I  am  following  the  order  of  those  notes  in  making 
this  statement. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  right. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  But  I  just  want  to  say  that,  in  the  design  of  this 
way,  and  the  design  of  this  ship,  there  were  not  any  features  that  we 
were  not  familiar  with,  except  a  few  features  which  could  be  handled 
by  naval  experts;  and  we  were  cooperating,  or  were  going  to  cooperate 
with  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  who  had  those  naval 
experts.  There  was  not  anything  unusually  difficult  about  this  job, 
except  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  which,  of  course,  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  with  the  increase  of  magnitude. 

All  summer  long,  while  I  understood  that  the  American  Interna- 
tional Co rporation  was  negotiating  for  this  contract,  I  was  busy  lin- 
ing up  our  construction  forces,  in  case  we  got  the  contract.  We  had,  I 
think,  over  40  jobs  running  last  summer;  that  is,  Stone  &  Webster 
had  over  40  jobs  running.  Those  jobs  were  under  my  charge.  I 
had  written  out  to  all  these  different  jobs 

Senator  Vardamax  (interposing).  1  was  not  present  when  you 
began  your  statement:  you  are  the  general  manager  of  Stone  & 
Webster,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  am  the  manager  of  construction.  I  have  charge 
of  all  the  field  forces  of  Stone  &  Webster. 

I  looked  over  all  of  Stone  &  Webster's  construction  jobs.  I  knew 
when  the  different  jobs  were  to  be  finished,  when  certain  of  the  men 
could  bo  released.  I  went  over  our  long  list  of  names  of  superin- 
tendents and  foremen  and  engineers,  picked  out  the  ones  tnat  I 
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thought  would  be  most  suitable  for  this  work,  and  planned  out  about 
how  much  work  we  would  have  on  which  we  would  use  the  forces  and 
equipment  of  various  subcontractors.  I  talked  with  my  associates 
all  summer  long  about  the  scheme  of  handling  this  thing. 

So  that,  as  soon  as  we  got  the  contract,  we  could  call  in  men  from 
all  over  the  country:  men  that  we  had  trained  for  a  good  many  men, 
and  with  whose  experience  and  capabilities  we  were  well  acquainted. 
I  knew  that  we  could  bring  these  men,  and  in  fact  establish  an  army 
almost  overnight,  and  start  in  on  the  construction  of  that  yard. 

We  knew  that,  according  to  the  basis  on  which  the  Government 
paid  for  commandeered  tonnage,  it  would  amount  to  $300,000  a  day 
or  $9,000,000  a  month  on  those  ships;  and  therefore  it  was  going  to 
be  a  job  which  would  require  all  the  speed  possible. 

The  contract  was  signed  on  September  13  of  last  year.  Within 
three  days  we  had  a  large  force  of  those  skilled  head  men  down  at 
the  island  and  in  Philadelphia.  We  started  in  to  build  roads,  tem- 
porary buildings,  men's  quarters,  commissary,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  things  that  go  to  make  up  a  shipyard. 

Meanwhile,  our  engineers  were  designing  the  yard;  they  were  laying 
out  the  ways,  laying  out  the  railroad  tracks:  going  into  more  details. 
Up  to  this  time  we  nad  just  had  a  general  idea  of  what  the  yard  was 
going  to  be. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  made  the  design  for  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  It  was  made  by  the  engineers  in  the  employ  of 
Stone  &  Webster;  many  of  them  were  working  on  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  entire  design  for  the  yard  was  made  by  their 
engineers?     Were  they  on  the  Government  pay  roll,  too? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  They  were,  after  September  13,  1917. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  All  the  work  they  had  done  prior  to  that  was  work 
that  was  paid  for  by  Stone  &  Webster. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  have  forgotten,  so  you  must  excuse  me  for  ask- 
ing the  question ;  but  are  you  on  the  Government  pay  roll  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No;  I  am  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  do  not  receive  one  cent  from  the  Government. 
I  am  paid  by  Stone  &  Webster. 

Senator  Johnson.  Why  is  that  distinction  in  your  case,  Mr. 
Muhlfeld  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  am  an  executive  officer  of  Stone  &  Webster, 
and  in  all  of  our  contracts  and  in  all  of  our  commercial  work  that  we 
have  ever  done  the  services  of  our  executive  officere,  the  services  of 
our  construction  department  in  Boston,  the  services  of  our  purchasing 
department  in  Boston,  of  our  accounting  department  in  Boston, 
and  of  all  of  our  overhead  salaries  in  Boston  are  not  charged  into  tliQ 
cost  of  the  work.  And  this  contract  is  based  on  that  same  arrange- 
ment. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  you  are  not  in  Boston;  you  are  on  this  par- 
ticular job  at  Hog  Island. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  If  this  job  had  not  been  such  a  large  one  I  might 
have  stayed  in  Boston.  But  this  job  is  such  a  large  one,  and  such 
an  important  one,  that  I  devote  my  entire  time  to  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  On  the  ground? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Then,  I  am  unable  to  see  why  a  distinction  was 
made  in  your  case  in  the  matter  of  receiving  a  salary  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  have  had  general  charge  of  all  of  Stone  &  Web- 
ster's work.  Stone  &  Webster's  forces  were  used  by  the  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  to  build  this  yard,  to  design 
the  ships,  in  conjunction  with  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  it  not  provided  in  the  contract  that  for 
such  expert  assistance  as  you  render,  the  Government  shall  pay  f 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  The  Government  has  never  paid  anything  for  my 
services. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  do  you  actually  know  that? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Positively;  they  have  never  paid  anything  for 
my  services. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  are  paid  by  Stone  &  Webster,  are  you  1 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  am  paid  by  Stone  &  Webster. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  how  about  the  contract  that  they 
entered  into,  which  requires  that  the  Government  shall  pay  twice 
the  amount  of  salaries  of  experts  furnished  by  them? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  The  contract  that  you  refer  to  was  to  enable  the 
Government  to  get  the  services  of  special  men,  special  experts.  For 
instance,  if  there  was  a  particular  electrical  problem  that  came  up 
and  you  wanted  to  get  tne  services  of  an  expert  in  that  line  for  just 
a  few  days  ho  would  not  go  on  to  the  pay  roll  and  be  there  regularly: 
he  probably  would  not  be  needed  long  enough;  he  probably  would 

fo  on  for  just  a  few  days.  So  that  the  contract  was  drawn  between 
tone  &  Webster  and  tho  Amorican  International  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration covering  the  charges  for  the  use  of  those  particular  experts 
that  came  down  for,  say,  a  day  or  two  at  a  time. 

In  all  of  our  commercial  work,  some  one  occasionally  will  come  in 
and  say  to  us,  "I  want  to  get  an  expert,  one  of  your  experts,  to  go 
out  and  do  some  special  work  for  me — to  examine  some  property  or 
make  a  special  design."  Thev  will  want  to  know  what  we  will 
charge.  We  will  say,  u  We  will  charge  you  threo  times  the  pay  roll 
cost  of  this  man,  plus  his  expenses  while  he  is  away  from  nome." 
We  do  that  because,  having  figured  over  a  long  period  of  years,  we 
found  that  the  actual  cost  to  us  of  one  of  those  experts  is  just  twice 
what  we  pay  him.  And  where  we  do  that  on  a  commercial  basis, 
charging  three  times  the  pay-roll  cost,  one-third  of  that  is  the  profit. 

But  in  this  case  the  arrangement  was  made  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  roturn  to  us  our  actual  cost  without  profit. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  still  unable  to  seo  why  you  would  not  be 
entitled,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  them,  to  a  salary.  But  it  is  a  matter  of 
little  consequence,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  and  we  will  dismiss  it. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Well,  I  was  one  of  the  executive  officers  of  Stone 
&  Webster,  and  I  am  also  vice  president  of  the  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation;  and  my  recollection  of  the  contract  is 
that  there  is  no  charge  authorized  by  it  for  any  of  the  oxecutive 
officers. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  did  you  become  vice  president  of  the 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation? 

Mr.  MniLFEU).  At  the  time  the  American  International  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  was  formed. 
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Senator  Johnson.  That  was  in  1916,  was  it? 

Mr.  Mtjhlpeld.  No;  that  was  shortly  after  the  contract  was  given 
to  the  American  International  Corporation,  last  year. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes;  I  confused  for  a  moment  the  subsidiary 
corporation  with  the  parent  corporation. 

Mr.  Muhlpeld.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Mav  I  ask,  without  being  impertinent,  what 
salary  you  receive  from  Stone  &  Webster  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  had  just  as  soon  tell  you,  although  what  I 
receive  is  not  charged  to  the  Government  in  any  way.  I  receive  a 
salary  of  $20,000  a  year;  and  I  have  a  contingent  interest  in  the 
profits  of  their  business. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  the  men  of  the  forces  of  Stone  &  Webster 
are  under  your  jurisdiction  and  supervision,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  All  the  field  forces  of  Stone  &  Webster's  organ- 
ization are  under  my  supervision. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  Stone  &  Webster  have  any  force  of  common 
laborers  that  they  turned  over  to  the  Hog  Island  shipbuilding  plant  1 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No,  sir;  no  common  labor  was  turned  over.  We 
brought  from  all  parts  of  the  country  superintendents — I  do  not 
know,  but  I  should  say  that  wo  have  12  or  15  superintendents  down 
there,  who  have  been  m  charge  of  responsible  pieces  of  work  away  off 
by  themselves.  We  havo  taken  altogether  some  400  of  those  experts, 
who  have  been  with  us  for  years,  who  have  boon  trained  by  us,  who 
have  been  educated  in  this  business  by  us. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  turned  tliem  over  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  have  turned  them  over  to  the  Government; 
put  them  on  the  Government  pay  roll. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  your  labor  forces,  outside  of  those  experts, 
wero  obtained  right  there?  They  were  not  a  part  of  Stone  & 
Webster's  forces,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No;  wo  furnished  the  leading  men;  practically  all 
the  leading  men  in  this  organization. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  in  most  of  the  cases  they  got  a  higher  salary 
than  they  had  received  from  you,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  That  was  explained  by  Mr.  Robinson  when  he 
appeared  before  the  committee. 

Senator  Harding.  I  think  the  point  that  Senator  Johnson  was 
raising  a  few  minutes  ago  was  that,  in  all  reason,  you  might  as  well 
be  drawing  a  Government  salary  as  Mr.  Goodenough — without  any 
disparagement  to  Mr.  Goodenough. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Well,  I  am  not  quite  clear  about  it,  but  you  have 
the  contract  here;  1  think  the  contract  specifically  piovides  that  the 
executive  officers  shall  not  be  chaiged  into  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  ip  conect. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  And  I  think  I  come  under  that  head,  as  an  execu- 
tive officer;  so  that  it  would  not  have  been  a  proper  thing  to  charge 
me  in. 

Senator  Johnson.  Perhaps  you  are  right  in  that;  I  had  forgotten 
the  provisions  of  the  contract,  but  I  think  you  are  accurate  in  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir.  In  building  up  this  organization,  \*e 
could  not  follow  the  normal  procedure  in  a  job  of  this  size,  consider- 
ing that  it  had  to  be  done  in  eight  months'  time.    IW*\\*A\>aA>w^ 
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years  to  do  it  in,  wo  could  have  gone  in  there  and  built  roads,  done 
all  the  grading,  and  then  the  sewer  work,  and  certain  of  the  buildings, 
and  so  on ;  but  we  had  to  do  a  lot  of  this  work  simultaneously;  differ- 
ent parts  of  it  were  going  along  all  at  one  time. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  confusion,  and  the 
appearance  of  confusion,  down  there.  To  a  layman  it  might  appeal  as 
confusion;  even  to  an  expert  who  made  a  casual  examination  of  it, 
it  might  appear  that  there  was  a  lot  of  confusion  there;  it  might  appear 
to  him  as  a  regular  chaos — as  a  chaotic  condition. 

But  to  ourselves,  or  to  our  leading  men,  or  to  a  man  who  would  go 
down  there  and  study  that  work  for  a  reasona'ble  time,  say  two  or 
three  weeks,  it  would  appear  that  all  the  different  parts  of  that  work 
were  coordinated;  that  all  the  different  parts  were  necessary;  and 
that  all  of  them  were  things  that  the  men  in  charge  of  those  depart- 
ments knew  about  and  had  to  do  when  they  did  them;  that  it  was  all 
coordinated  and  planned  together. 

Senator  Harding.  In  passing,  do  you  mind  telling  us  whether  you 
recall  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Felton,  regarding  idleness  and  inefficiency 
at  Hog  Island  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  I  do  recall  that. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  care  to  comment  on  that  report  of  Mr. 
Felton  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes.  I  was  down  there  and  went  over  the  work 
when  Mr.  Felton  was  there :  and  to  my  knowledge  he  was  on  the  job 
about  two  hours;  in  fact,  I  was  right  in  the  dining  room  with  him; 
he  spent  one  hour  at  that  time  at  his  lunch,  and  one  hour  out  on  the 
job:  and  part  of  the  time  he  was  out  on  the  job  the  men  were  at 
lunch,  having  their  lunch  hour. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Were  you  with  him  at  lunch? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  did  you  have  for  lunch?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  think  it  was  a  pretty  good  meal,  Senator  V arda- 
man;  he  was  not  taken  into  the  place  where  the  members  of  this 
committee  had  their  lunch:  he  got  a  75-cent  meal,  instead  of  a 
30-cent  meal. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  were  those  liquid  refreshments?  He 
did  not  see  things  double,  did  he?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  By  the  report  that  he  made,  I  should  say  that  he 
saw  a  good  many  men  loafing  that  we  never  saw  loafing.  You  take 
a  railroad,  for  instance;  suppose  you  take  a  railroad  track,  and  you 
have  a  number  of  cars  coming  along;  the  men  who  are  working  on 
that  track  stand  away  from  it  until  that  Railroad  train  goes  by. 
They  can  not  help  that;  they  go  back  to  work  just  as  soon  as  the  train 
has  passed.  And  Mr.  Felton  made  the  claim  that  he  saw  15  or  20 
men  at  Hog  Island 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  Were  those  men  standing  aside 
for  him  and  you,  on  the  same  principle  that  men  would  stand  aside 
for  a  railroad  train  to  go  by  ?     [Laugnter.l 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No;  they  were  not  standing  aside  for  us;  but  every 
day  on  that  job  men  have  to  stand  aside  and  get  off  the  track  when  the 
trains  go  by. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Felton  quite  well? 

Mr.  MriiLFELD.  No;  that  is  the  first  time  1  ever  met  him. 

Seu&tor  Vardaman.  What  is  his  vocation? 
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Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  think  he  has  been  a  railroad  man. 

Senator  Harding.  He  is  a  former  railroad  manager. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes;  railroad  manager. 

Senator  Vardaman.  He  is  a  man  of  large  affairs,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  him.  That  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  him. 

Senator  Vardaman.  My  understanding  is  that  he  has  been  a  very 
successful  railroad  manager  and  railroad  builder;  I  do  not  know  him 
personally. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Neither  do  I;  that  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him. 
But  with  all  the  years  of  experience  I  have  had  in  this  construction 
work,  I  should  hesitate  to  go  on  any  construction  job  with  which  I 
was  not  f amiliar  and  criticise  it  without  making  a  thorough  and  care- 
ful study  of  it;  I  should  hesitate  to  do  that  with  all  the  experience  I 
have  had:  it  would  take  me  two  or  three  weeks  to  make  such  a  study 
on  that  Hoc:  Island  job. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  should  think  that  a  prudent  man  would 
hesitate  to  express  an  opinion,  unless  the  thing  about  which  he 
expressed  an  opinion  was  manifest,  and  so  open  and  above  board  and 
unquestionable;  I  marvel  that  a  man  of  his  large  experience  should 
make  that  statement  unless  there  were  some  very  glaring  defects  in 
connection  with  that  work. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  As  I  said,  he  spent  one  hour  at  lunch,  and  part  of 
the  time  he  was  out  on  the  job  the  men  were  at  their  lunch;  he  may 
have  seen  men  sitting  around  there  taking  their  lunch. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  a  man  of  his  experience,  and  a  man  of 
his  sense,  would  have  known  whether  it  was  the  lunch  hour  of  the 
men  or  not. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  He  may  have  seen  them  standing  around;  they 
may  not  have  been  eating  their  lunch;  they  do  not  eat  during  the 
full  noon  hour;  they  spend  about  15  or  20  minutes  eating,  and  then 
they  stand  around. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  with  Mr.  Felton  all  the  time  he  was 
there  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  was  not  with  him  all  the  time  but  was  in  the 

Bartv  all  the  time;  1  was  standing  close  by;  at  the  same  time,  Mr. 
[urley  was  there,  as  I  understand. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  allow  time  and  a  half,  or  double  time,  for 
the  men  taking  their  meals  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  The  men  are  allowed  no  wages  when  they  are  not 
working— and  we  see  that  they  are  working  when  they  are  on  the  job. 

Senator  Calder.  How  long  do  you  allow  them  for  lunch? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  At  one  time  it  was  half  an  hour,  during  the  winter 
months,  when  it  got  dark  early;  we  wanted  to  get  all  the  daylight 
we  could ;  later  on  that  was  changed  to  one  hour. 

In  figuring  out  this  job  and  planning  the  work,  I  knew  that  it 
would  take,  roughly  speaking,  7,000  or  8,000  carloads  of  piling.  I 
did  not  know  at  the  start,  but  I  know  now,  that  we  are  going  to  use 
about  135,000  piles.     That  is  a  lot  of  piles. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  carloacls  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  That  is  about  8,000  carloads;  they  are  so  long 
that  they  have  to  be  shipped  on  two  cars;  they  run  anywhere  from 
45  or  50*to  60  or  70  feet  long. 

Senator  Johnson*.  What  was  your  original  estimate,  ^\a»»fc\ 
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Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  said  that  I  know  now — I  did  not  know  how 
much  originally;  but  I  knew  it  would  take  5,000  or  6,000  carloads  of 
piles  originally.  But  I  now  know  that  it  is  going  to  take  about 
135,000  piles. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  much  did  you  say  at  first — 5,000  or  6, 000  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Five  or  six  thousand  carloads. 

Senator  Calder.  How  long  are  those  piles,  please? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  They  are  anywhere  from  40  to  70  feet  long;  I 
think  we  have  had  some  75  feet. 

Senator  Calder.  That  is  for  driving  down  to  a  hard  bottom,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  They  are  all  of  wood,  of  course? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  have  used  some  concrete  piles;  but  the 
majority  of  the  piles  are  of  wood. 

Senator  Calder.  Is  concrete  much  more  expensive  than  the 
wood  piles  ? 

Mr.  muhlfeld.  It  figures  out  pretty  much  the  same,  because  you 
can  load  the  concrete  pile,  as  you  probably  know,  so  much  heavier 
than  you  can  a  wood  pile. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  they  are  more  durable,  are  they  not— 
the  concrete  piles  ? 

Mr.  MunLFELD.  Yes;  they  are  more  durable,  unless  vou  get  the 
wood  pile  below  the  water  line,  and  then  the  wood  will  last  indefi- 
nitely— if  it  is  always  wet. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Where  it  is  always  covered  with  water? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes.     We  had  to  have  on  this  job  some  50  or  60 

Eile-driving  machines;  we  had  to  have  25  or  30  locomotives;  we 
ad  to  get  20  or  30  steam  shovels — all  because  this  job  had  to  be 
done  quickly.  It  was  a  matter  of  speed ;  and  we  have  gone  at  this 
job  all  the  way  through  just  the  same  as  if  an  invading  army  was 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  our  place,  instead  of  3,000  miles  away. 
We  knew  we  had  to  get  the  ships;  we  knew  we  had  to  get  the  speed; 
we  had  to  get  the  speed  in  building  the  yard,  and  that  was  the  thing 
that  was  uppermost  in  our  minds  all  the  way  through.  We  econo- 
mized wherever  we  could;  but  where  economy  intorferred  with 
speed,  we  went  ahead  and  speeded  up  the  work.  We  had  a  regular 
schedule  of  ships;  we  knew  when  the  steel  was  scheduled  to  arrive; 
and  we  had  to  have  our  way  and  the  yard  ready  when  that  steel 
was  figured  to  arrive. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  buy  any  pile  drivers? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  did  not  buy  any  pile  drivers. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  rented  them,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  rented  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  locomotives? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Some  of  the  locomotives  we  have  bought  out- 
right, because  they  will  be  used  all  through  the  shipbuilding  opera- 
tions. But  some  of  the  locomotives,  what  are  known  as  "dinkey" 
locomotives,  on  dirt  work  and  other  work  around  the  yard,  have  been 
rented,  because  they  will  be  returned  before  the  ships  are  completed. 

We  went  ahead  with  this  work  and  lived  up  to  our  schedule, 
regardless  of  weather  conditions. 

We  have  been  criticised  for  driving  long  piles  where  short  piles 
would  have  been  sufficient.  When  we  ordered  this  material — these 
piles — we  ordered  it  in  the  way  that  we  wanted  it;  but  it  did  not 
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always  come  just  as  we  needed  it;  in  spite  of  all  of  our  efforts,  some- 
times the  long  piles  would  come  before  the  short  piles.  But  the  work 
had  to  go  ahead,  so  we  drove  those  long  piles,  even  though  shorter 
piles  would  have  done,  in  some  cases. 

But  there  was  not  any  waste  in  that;  those  piles  were  cut  off,  and 
they  are  being  used  for  shoring  up  under  the  ship.  There  is  not  any- 
thing that  is  being  wasted  there.  I  think  it  is  figured  that,  in  tne 
actual  building  of  the  ship,  it  takes  about  27,000  board  feet  of  so- 
called  "dunnage,"  that  is,  wedges,  blockages,  and  cribbing  of  every 
kind;  so  that  anything  that  was  cut  off  of  those  piles  was  not  wasted. 

We  have  been  criticized  for  another  thing.  I  will  show  you  a 
photograph  of  some  of  those  piles  [handing  photograph  to  members 
of  committee].  We  have  been  criticized  for  not  excavating  the 
ground  to  its  final  depth  before  driving  the  piles.  All  of  our  shovel 
equipment,  all  that  we  had  on  the  job,  was  very  busy  in  very  im- 
portant places;  we  could  not  wait  for  all  of  our  excavatmg  machinery 
to  come;  we  had  to  live  up  to  our  schedule;  so  we  drove  these  piles 
with  the  idea  that,  after  the  piles  were  driven,  we  could  use  one  ot  the 
" hydraulic  giants,"  with  which  Senator  Johnson  is  probably  familiar, 
as  they  are  used  out  in  California  for  sluicing  dirt;  it  sluices  out  the 
dirt  from  between  the  piles.  It  is  the  cheapest  method  of  excava- 
tion; but  before  we  could  get  to  that  place  to  excavate  this  material 
we  had  those  unusual  winter  conditions,  which  shut  down  on  us  and 
froze  it  up.  We  could  not  wait  until  it  thawed ;  we  had  to  have  those 
ways  ready;  so  we  got  in  there  and  steamed  it  and  blasted  it,  and  used 
every  method  that  the  experienced  man  knows  in  excavating  frozen 
dirt. 

Senator  Jones.  Let  me  ask  you  at  this  point  why  you  wanted  the 
dirt  excavated  out  there  among  those  piles  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Because  the  way  goes  down  on  a  slant. 

Senator  Jones.  And  then  you  would  saw  off  the  piling? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir,  we  would  saw  off  the  piling,  and  put  on 
the  ways. 

Senator  Jones.  I  see. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  had  to  drive  piles  through  frozen  ground. 
That  is  a  very  expensive  way;  but  we  nad  to  have  speed  on  this  job. 
and  we  had  to  get  it  done.  We  blasted  out  holes  in  some  places,  and 
we  put  on  steam  jets,  in  order  to  get  that  piling  started  through  the 
frozen  ground. 

Speaking  of  pile  drivers,  I  think  it  has  been  brought  out  soveral 
times  before  this  committee  that  certain  pile  driving  equipment  was 
brought  on  the  job,  and  the  leads  were  lengthened  out  at  tne  expense 
of  the  Government,  and  that  the  contractor  had  put  his  sign  on 
them ;  that  he  had  tacked  up  his  name  on  some  of  those  pile  drivers. 

When  we  made  those  contracts  for  the  use  of  certain  of  the  con- 
tractors' equipment,  it  was  specified  in  the  contract  how  long  the 
leads  of  the  pile  driver  of  the  contractor  should  be.  The  contractor, 
for  instance,  would  agree  to  furnish  two  or  three  with  a  60-foot 
lead;  some  with  a  70-foot  lead  and  some  with  a  40-foot  lead.  That 
was  all  based  on  our  knowledge  of  the  soil  conditions  as  far  as  it 
went  at  that  time;  and  it  was  oased  on  the  lengths  of  piles,  which 
we  had  determined  from  our  knowledge  of  those  soil  conditions. 
We  had  not  had  time  to  explore  carefully. 
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When  those  pile  drivers  came  on  the  job,  we  had  to  lengthen  out 
the  leads.  That  was  understood  with  the  contractor;  I  talked  with 
several  of  them  about  it  myself;  it  was  all  contemplated,  as  if  I 
would  say,  "You  are  to  furnish  us,  Mr.  Contractor,  a  pile  driver 
with  a  certain  length  of  lead.  Now,  if  we  have  to  make  any  change 
in  that,  the  Government  will  have  to  pay  for  it."  That  is  a  per- 
fectly reasonable  thing  and  a  thing  that  we  have  done  repeatedly  on 
all  of  our  work. 

It  has  also  been  brought  up  in  the  hearings  before  this  committee 
that  the  contractor  has  built  certain  equipment  on  the  job,  with 
Government  monev,  and  that  he  has  put  his  sign,  or  the  name  of 
his  contracting  firi,  on  that  equipment. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  got  rent  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes.  Now,  Senator  Nelson,  I  think  you  brought 
that  question  up. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  In  one  of  the  contracts,  the  contract  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  piers  and  wet  basins,  it  states  that  the  contractor  is  to 
furnish,  for  a  fixed  rental,  a  certain  amount  of  equipment;  but  if 
he  happens  to  have  built  some  of  that  equipment  on  the  job — for 
instance,  if  it  is  lost  in  transit,  which  happened  in  one  case;  this 
particular  contractor  lost  a  dredge  right  on  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. ;  it 
went  down,  and  he  had  to  build  a  new  one — where  that  equipment 
did  not  arrive  on  the  job,  and  had  to  be  built  on  the  job,  as  1  said, 
the  contractor  had  the  option  of  getting  us  to  build  that  equipment, 
to  furnish  the  material  and  labor  and  charge  it  to  him,  which  has  been 
done. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  all  those  cases  you  have  charged  it  to  him, 
have  you  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  made  him  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  have  made  him  pay  for  it.  I  just  wanted  to 
bring  that  out,  because  you  had  mentioned  it  once  or  twice  before. 

I  wanted  to  bring  out  these  various  criticisms  that  I  have  heard 
here;  I  think  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

We  have  been  criticized  for  paying  for  dredges  while  they  were 
frozen  up  in  the  ice.  We  made  arrangements  with  the  American 
Dredging  Co.  last  fall,  shortly  after  we  got  the  contract,  to  bring 
those  dredges  on  the  job.  We  knew  that,  on  account  of  the  speed 
demanded  on  this  job,  we  could  not  Jose  a  day  in  dredging  material. 

It  is  provided  in  the  contract  that  when  the  dredge  is  working  we 
shall  pay  a  certain  rental  per  day  for  it;  when  it  is  not  working  we 

?>ay  one-half  that  rental  for  it.  Those  dredges  had  been  working  last 
all,  I  think,  about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when  the  winter  shut  down 
on  us,  an  absolutely  abnormal  winter,  and  they  were  frozen  in  tight; 
and  we  had  to  pay  them  a  rental  on  those  dredges  all  winter  long. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  rental  was  that?  Was  that  a  5  per 
cent  contract? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No;  that  was  based  on  a  fixed  rental  per  day; 
and  we  had  competitive  figures  from  various  dredging  contractors, 
they  agreeing  to  furnish  dredges  on  the  per  diem  basis. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  remember  what  one  of  those  dredged 
is  worth  ? 
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Mr.  MtJHLPELD.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  remember  what  you  paid  for  them  1 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  did  not  buy  the  dredges. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  mean  what  rental  you  paid  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand;  that  is  all  a  matter 
of  record.  But  I  think  a  dredge  with  a  20-inch  suction — this  is  a 
suction  dredge — I  think  the  rental  for  that  is  about  $720  a  day. 

Senator  Vardaman.  $720  a  day? 

Mr.  Mohlfeld.  Yes. 

Senator  Hrading.  Is  that  the  active  or  the  half  rental  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  That  is  active  rental,  and  it  would  be  half  of  that 
if  it  were  not  working. 

Now,  those  dredging  contractors  could  have  used  those  dredges  in 
southern  waters,  or  in  any  place  where  the  water  was  more  salt 
and  would  not  freeze.  But  we  had  to  get  this  work  done,  and  if  we 
had  held  off  until  spring  before  bringing  those  dredges  to  Hog  Island 
we  would  have  been  delayed  six  or  seven  weeks  in  our  dredging 
operations.  You  can  not  get  a  dredge  up  the  Delaware  River  much 
before  the  15th  of  April,  while  these  dredges  have  been  working  since 
some  time  around  the  1st  of  March.  It  was  a  speed  game  abso- 
lutely, and  we  had  to  get  this  work  done.  There  was  not  any  ex- 
travagance in  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  do  not  recall  the  value  of  the  dredge, 
or  what  you  paid  for  it,  or  what  per  cent  it  was  of  the  value? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No  ;  I  know  that  some  of  those  dredges  are  very 
expensive.  I  have  known  dredges  to  cost  all  the  way  from  $50,000 
or  $60,000  to  $250,000.  And  a  20-inch  dredge  is  a  big  dredge,  you 
know. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  any  of  that  type  there? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  have  some  of  the  smaller  dredges,  yes;  or  we 
have  what  we  call  an  " orange-peel  bucket, "  that  works  by  dropping 
this  bucket  down  in  the  ground  and  then  closes  it  and  pulls  up  the 
material.     Those  arc  on  a  different  basis. 

We  have  our  dredging  work  let  on  two  different  bases  under  our 
contracts.  One  is  for  pumping  on  a  per  diem  basis,  so  much  per  day 
for  the  dredge.  Then  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  our  work  let  on 
a  yardage  basis — so  much  per  yard. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Does  the  dredging  company  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  man  who  operates  the  dredge,  or  does  the  Government  pay 
those  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  The  dredging  company. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  simply  pay  a  lump  sum  to  the  dredging 
company,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir;  a  fixed  rental  per  day  when  it  i3  working, 
and  half  that  rental  when  it  is  not  working. 

Senator  Vatdaman.  And  you  do  not  recall  now  the  per  cent  that 
that  rental  is  of  the  total  value  of  the  dredge? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  recall  what  you  paid  for  the  dipper 
dredge — as  rental  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No,  I  can  not  tell  you.  But  we  have  got  any  am- 
ount of  those  records  there,  so  that  I  will  be  glad  to  send  tho  Infor- 
mation to  this  committee  if  desired;  it  is  all  a  mattor  of  record. 
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Senator  Harding.  Well,  did  you  say,  if  I  understood  you  correctly,. 
that  those  dredging  contracts  weralet  under  competitive  bidding  f 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.   1 63,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  Was  real  competition  obtained? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Real  competition;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  you  ever  do  any  of  this  work  in  dredging 
before — any  work  of  this  character  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes ;  it  is  the  same  sort  of  work  we  have  done  all 
over  the  country. 

Senator  Vardaman.  All  over  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes ;  that  is,  we  have  dredged  on  rivers,  and  we 
have  dredged  on  the  seacoast. 

Senator  Vajrdaman.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  prices  you 
pay  now  and  the  prices  that  you  paid  in  normal  times  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  The  price  we  pay  for  what  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  F or  the  dredge. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  think  the  prices  we  are  paying  for  the  dredges, 
according  to  my  recollection,  compare  very  favorably  with  what  we 
have  paid  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  are  no  higher  than  you  paid  four  or 
five  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  practical  difference. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  the 
dredging  people  that  they  do  not  go  up  in  price  like  everybody  else 
has  since  the  war?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  That  dredging  contract  was  all  discussed  by  me 
with  Admiral  Rousseau,  and  received  his  full  approval  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Shipping  Board. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  know;  but  you  pay  higher  wages,  and  the 
dredging  company  pays  higher  wages;  and  I  do  not  understand  how 
they  can  do  it  as  cheaply  now  as  they  did  five  years  ago. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  because  they  build  the  nest  of  them  in 
my  town.     fLaughter.] 

Senator  Vardman.  That  may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  There  may  have  been  great  improvements,  of 
course,  in  building  dredges ;  they  handle  more  dirt  than  they  used  to 
handle. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  how  many  dredges  you  have 
there,  Mr.  Muhlfeld  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  All  of  the  dredges  contracted  for  with  the  American 
Dredging  Co.  have  not  arrived.  One  is  to  come  up  this  spring,  as 
soon  as  they  can  get  up  the  river.  I  think  their  contract  calls  for 
four  hydraulic  dredges.  There  are  also  some  dipper  dredges  that 
they  are  working  under  a  contract  which  is  being  done  by  the  con- 
tractor for  so  much  per  yard. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  contracts  have  you  for  dredging? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  have  one  with  the  American  Dredging  Co.; 
one  with  the  Delaware  Dredging  Co.;  and  one  with  tho  Canal  Con- 
struction Co.     I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  dredging  done  in  front  of  the  yard,  where 
you  are  going  to  place  the  ways.     Is  that  the  idea  ?     That  is,  there  is 
about  a  mile  of  dredging  there  ?     Is  that  where  the  dredging  is  being 
done? 
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Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir;  in  front  of  all  the  ways.  It  extends  over 
about  a  mile  of  river  front;  there  is  some  material  to  be  taken  out 
between  the  ways  and  the  channel  of  the  river.  The  Delaware 
River,  in  somo  places,  is  probably  100  feet  from  the  end  of  the  way, 
and  in  other  places  it  may  be  200  feet.  That  material  has  to  be 
dredged  out. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  what  the 
dredging  is  going  to  cost  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  have  not  made  an  estimate  as  to  what  it  will  cost. 

Senator  Johnson.  Perhaps  it  is  not  particularly  important;  but 
the  dredges  that  are  there  at  the  present  time  cost  approximately 
what  when  new. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  could  not  say  from  memory. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  state  exactly,  but  ap- 
proximately how  much?  You  say  you  have  three  contracts  now, 
with  the  American  Dredging  Co.,  the  Delaware  Dredging  Co.  and  the 
Canal  Construction  Co.     What  sort  of  dredges  do  they  use? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  They  have  hydraulic  dredges. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  they  cost  about  what? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  It  depends  on  the  size.  Some  are  20-inch  suction; 
some  are  16-inch  suction. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  know  the  sort  that  are  there;  what  would 
you  sav  about  the  cost  of  those  in  that  particular  locality  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  should  not  want  to  make  a  guess  as  to  what  they 
cost;  those  things  are  so  much  a  matter  of  record-  they  are  so  easy 
for  us  to  obtain,  if  you  desire  them,  that  I  do  not  like  to  rely  on  my 
memory  in  giving  tnem. 

Senator  vardaman.  Did  you  make  the  contracts  for  those  per- 
sonally ? 

Mr/ Muhlfeld.  I  assisted  in  the  making  of  it.  It  was  made  by  Mr. 
McConnell 

Senator  Johnson  (interposing).  Do  they  cost  as  much  as  $100,000 
apiece,  would  you  say?  Those  that  are  on  the  ground  doing  the 
work  now  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  do  not  like  to  make  any  guess  as  to  that.  I  can 
get  that  information  for  you  accurately,  ii  you  desire.  There  is  so 
much  equipment  on  that  job  that  I  hesitate  to  give  the  cost  of  any 
particular  part  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  speaking  only  of  dredges.  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  you  pay  $720  a  day  for  some  of  those  dredges. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  that  you  pay  $360  for  them  when  they  are 
not  working;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir;  half  the  full  price. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  long  have  you  had  the  dredges? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  have  had  the  dredges  there  since  some  time 
in  November — one  of  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  Early  in  November? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  do  not  remember  what  particular  part  of  the 
month. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  most  of  them  vou  have  had  there  since  the 
1st  of  December,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No;  some  of  them  are  not  there  yet;  they  have  not 
arrived. 

5014(1— 18— vol  2 C7 
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Senator  Johnson..  Well,  I  am  speaking  only  of  those  that  you  have 
on  the  ground,  if  you  pleaso;  those  that  are  now  on  the  ground,  have 
you  had  them  there  since  the  1st  of  December? 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  mean  on  the  water  at  Hog  Island  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  I  will  call  it  on  the  water.  What  I  mean  is  at 
the  particular  locality? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Some  of  those  dredges  got  in  somewhere  between 
the  1st  of  Novombor  and  the  1st  of  January.  Some  wore  working 
last  fall,  or  during  that  period,  and  some  of  them  that  are  now  there 
were  working  on  a  yardage  basis,  and  when  they  stopped  digging  out 
a  yard  of  dirt  they  did  not  get  any  pay  for  their  dreago  or  any  tiling 
else.    They  got  paid  for  ovory  yard  of  dirt  that  thoy  take  out. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  not  particularly  anxious  to  pursue  the 
inquiry,  but  how  many  of  them  are  on  a  yardage  basis  ana  how  many 
are  on  a  $720  a  day  basis  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Thore  is  only  one  that  I  know  of  on  the  S720  a 
day  basis. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  how  many,  then,  on  the  yardage  basis  f 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Well,  I  should  say  three  or  four. 

Senator  Johnson.  Throo  or  four;  so  that,  altogether,  you  have 
probably  four  or  five  dredges  upon  the  ground  now.    Is  that  correct  t 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  There  may  bo  more  than  that.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  loss  than  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  I  am  asking  you,  as  the  general  superin- 
tendent. If  you  are  not  familiar  with  this  particular  matter,  it 
mako3  very  little  difference.  If  you  say  so,  I  will  not  pursue  the 
inquiry  any  further. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No,  sir.  I  am  not  particularly  familiar  with 
every  piece  of  equipment  that  we  have  on  that  job. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  thought  you  introduced  the  subject  of  dredges 
yourself,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Serator  Johnson.  Well,  I  assumed  when  you  introduced  the  sub- 
ject that  you  were  familiar  with  that  particular  subject;  is  that  an 
erroneous  assumption  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  am  familiar  with  the  contract  which  we  made 
with  the  American  Dredgirg  Co.,  by  which  we  paid  them  a  certain 
rental  per  day  for  a  dredge  when  it  was  working  and  half  that  amount 
when  it  was  not  working. 

Senator  Johnson.  May  I  take  it,  then,  that  you  are  familiar  with 
that  contract,  ard  that  you  are  not  familiar  with  tho  details  of  the 
other  contracts  that  you  have  for  dredges?    Is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  As  to  the  other  contracts  for  dredging,  for  which 
they  get  so  much  per  yard,  I  never  interested  myself  to  know  how 
many  dredges  they  had,  because  they  are  getting  paid  on  the  yardage 
basis. 

Senator  Johnson.  All  right.  Then  the  only  one  that  you  are 
familiar  with  is  the  one  with  the  American  Dreaging  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  made  that  particular  contract  yourself, 
did  you? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  assisted  m  making  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  assisted  in  making  it.  They  have  only 
one  dredge;  what  is  the  character  of  it,  or  the  name  of  it? 
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Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  it;  but  I  think  it  is  a 
20-inch  suction  dredge. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  that  the  only  designation  of  it  you  can  give — 
as  a  suction  dredge  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Tho  cost  price  of  such  a  dredge  you  are  not 
familiar  with? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  have  been ;  but  I  could  not  say  from  memory 
now. 

Senator  Johnson.  Can  you  say  within  $100,000  what  would  be  the 
cost  price  of  such  a  dredge  ?  That  is,  could  you  put  it  between  two 
figures? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  would  hesitate  to  give  a  figure  of  that  kind, 
when  I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  it  would  not  be  an  accurate 
figure.     I  would  be  glad  to  send  that  to  you,  Senator  Johnson. 

Senator  Johnson.  If  you  will,  sometime  within  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that,  but  I  do  not  like  to 
make  a  statement  unless  I  am  positive  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  one  dredge  was  the  first  that  was  brought 
to  the  ground,  was  it? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  The  first  hydraulic  dredge  that  was  brought  to  the 
ground,  the  first  suction  dredge. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  has  been  there  since  some  time  in 
November  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  My  impression  is  that  it  came  there  in  November, 
and  it  worked  for  some  time  last  fall. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  has  been  there  for  about  five  months,  sub- 
stantially ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  during  that  period  how  much  work  has  it 
done  ?     I  mean,  in  days.     Half  the  time,  three-fourths,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  could  not  say  positively  how  much  work  it  has 
done.  It  has  worked  whenever  the  weather  has  permitted  it  to 
work. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all.  Could  you  say  what 
proportion  of  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No;  I  could  not  without  looking  at  our  record. 

Senator  Johnson.  Could  you  approximate  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  should  hesitate  to  do  that.  We  have  a  record 
of  the  particular  dredge  and  every  day  it  works. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  many  men  work  on  that  dredge? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  You  mean,  when  the  dredge  was  working? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  not  the  contract  with  the  American 
Dredging  Co.  a  subcontract  that  was  made? 

Mr.  Mxthlfeld.  That  was  gone  into  at  the  time,  and  I  was  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  it  at  the  time,  but  we  have  made  so  many  con*- 
tracts 

Senator  Johnson.  I  realize  that.  I  am  not  seeking  to  make  any 
point  in  the  matter  of  details  at  all,  but  it  is  a  contract  that  was  made 
m  writing? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  it  was  duly  executed? 
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Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  its  terms  can  be  ascertained,  of  course,  from 
the  particular  written  document.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  that 
contract  you  contracted  for  the  organization  of  the  American  Dredg- 
ing Co.  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  contracted  for  the  dredge,  the  men  to  operate 
the  dredge,  and  the  use  of  the  superintendent  to  superintend  the 
operations. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  what  is  meant  by  the  "organization," 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Also  their  overhead  organization ;  they  have  an 
office  in  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  not  contract  to  pay  for  that  organi- 
zation ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No,  sir. 

Sei  ator  Johnson.  Not  at  all? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  The  cost  of  that  dredge — what  we  paid  to  the 
American  Dredgivg  Co.  is  all  in  that  daily  rental. 

Senator  Johnson.  $720  a  day? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes — if  it  is  $720.  My  recollection  is  that  that 
is  what  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  takmg  only  your  figures,  you  know. 

Mr  Muhlfeld.  I  said  that  was  my  recollection. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  thought  you  stated  it  as  a  fact  before  anybody 
had  questioned  you  at  all 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No,  sir;  I  stated  that  was  my  recollection. 

Sorator  Johnson.  And  no  part  of  their  organization  and  no  part 
of  their  overhead  is  paid  for  oy  the  Government,  you  say? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Tnero  are  so  many  of  those  contracts,  so  many 
conditions  of  renting  equipment,  etc.,  that  I  would  prefer  to  send  you 
that  contract,  Senator  Johnson.  It  states  explicitly  just  what  tney 
do  earn. 

Senator  Johnson.  Very  well.  We  may  leave  in  abeyance  then 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  tho  overhead  is  paid  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  you  are  not  certain  on  the  subject  at  all? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  know  that  we  pay  so  much  a  day  for  the  use  of 
that  dredge. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  the  force  necessary  to  operate 
the  dredge  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  what  I  am  driving  at,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Muhlfeld  stated  to  me  so,  but  I  wanted  to  be  certain  in  the 
record  upon  that  point.  If  he  can  not  be  certain  I  do  not  care  to 
press  him  upon  it,  of  course. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  would  rather  send  the  contract  here,  because  it 
states  clearly  just  what  they  are  to  earn. 

Tho  Chairman.  When  the  dredge  is  idle  is  there  a  pay  roll  which 
includes  the  men  who  are  on  that  dredge  and  not  working? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes;  and  they  are  paid  for  by  the  contractor. 
That  is  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Not  by  the  Fleet  Corporation  i 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Not  by  the  Fleet  Corporation. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  pay  Yiaii  \>Vm*  \rt\&w  tW^om  not  working? 
Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  pay  ha\i  tW  &«3&j  toelVA  ^to*' 
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The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  pay  the  men  anything  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Do  not  pay  the  men  anything;  according  to  my 
recollection. 

Senator  Johnson.  Can  you  not  ffive  me  any  approximation  at  all 
of  the  cost  of  the  sort  of  dredge  that  the  American  Dreding  Co.  is 
operating  there?  I  do  not  mean  with  any  exactness,  but  I  mean 
so  that  we  may  by  comparison  determine  some  of  the  matters  under 
consideration  here. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  wish  I  could,  Senator  Johnson,  but  I  do  not 
believe  I  could  give  it  to  you. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  think  it  cost  more  than  $100,000? 
You  have  some  idea  with  respect  to  the  cost,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  should  say  not  less  than  $100,000.  How  much 
more  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson.  Somewhere  in  that  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  It  may  be  a  great  deal  more  than  that,  Senator 
Johnson. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  half  a 
million  dollars,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  this,  that  dredges  in 
California,  those  big  dipper  dredges  up  in  the  gold-mining  work,  run 
around  $175,000  to  $300,000. 

Senator  Harding.  I  think  you  are  a  little  bit  high  on  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  they  are  extraordinary  dredges. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  You  mean  those  dredges  that  go  through  the 
old  placer  fields  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes;  those  crane  ladder  dredges. 

Senator  Harding.  Until  the  war  came  on  those  cost  about  $90,000. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  reason  I  was  asking  about  that  is  because 
we  have  had  this  dredge  for  150  days.  If  it  had  been  working  during 
that  period  we  would  have  paid  $108,000  for  it.  If  it  cost  $100,000 
the  rental  would  seem  to  be  at  least  a  fairly  legitimate  rental,  do  you 
not  think  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  My  recollection  is  that  rental  includes  the  men 
working  on  the  dredge. 

Senator  Johnson.  An  important  item  in  figuring  the  rental,  I 
grant  you. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  In  some  of  those  dredge  contracts  they  include 
the  coal  and  everything  used. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  in  getting  coal  there  1 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  had  to  furnish  the  coal  for  tnem  and  bill  it  to 
them. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  about  the  other  dredges — those 
of  the  Delaware  Dredging  Co.  or  the  Canal  Construction  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  There  are  too  many  contracts  there  for  me  to  rely 
upon  my  memory,  Senator  Johnson. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  furnish  that  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes;  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  copies  of  those  con- 
tracts.    I  am  sorry  I  did  not  bring  them  with  me. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  think  the  Snipping  Board  has  them. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  They  were  all  approved  by  them  and  a  copy  was 
kept. 
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Senator  Johnson.  You  will  find  a  memorandum  of  all  the  contracts, 
here,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  were  furnished  by  the  Shipping 
Board  on  some  former  occasion. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  The  reason  I  brought  up  that  matter  of  the  dredges 
was  to  show  that  on  a  job  of  this  kind  this  speed  was  so  essential  we 
had  to  take  a  chance  of  there  being  an  open  winter.  We  got  some  use 
of  these  dredges  last  fall  and  in  the  early  winter,  and  we  have  been 
able  to  get  the  use  of  those  dredges  six  or  seven  weeks  this  spring 
before  we  could  have  gotten  them  had  we  had  to  bring  them  up  the 
river  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  somewhere. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Just  there,  Mr.  Muhlfeld,  let  me  ask  you  this. 
Do  the  stockholders  or  directors  in  these  companies  that  own  the 
dredges  own  any  of  the  stock  in  the  parent  shipbuilding  company! 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  have  no  connection  with  it? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  None  whatever,  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Has  that  matter  "been  investigated) 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Not  that  I  know  of  particularly.  I  do  not  think 
it  has  been  brought  up  here  before  the  committee. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  it  was  brought  up  before  the  committee 
with  reference  to  the  subcontractors  being  stockholders  and  directors 
in  the  parent  company. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  What  I  mean,  Senator  Vardaman,  is  that  I  do 
not  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  know  that  a  stock  like  the 
American  International  Corporation,  which  is  sold  on  the  stock 
exchange,  may  be  in  almost  anybody's  hands  at  various  times.  But 
I  do  not  know  to  my  knowledge  that  any  of  these  people  have  any 
of  that  stock. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  speak  about  the  stock  being  sold  upon  the 
stock  exchange  at  various  times.  Do  you  know  when  it  was  put 
upon  the  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Mueilfeld.  No,  I 'do  not,  Senator  Johnson. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  prior  or  subse- 
quent to  this  particular  contract? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No:  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  ever  upon 
the  exchange  until  this  contract  was  contemplated? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  have  not  any  recollection  of  it.  All  I  know  is 
that  I  see  it  quoted  now  and  th?n  on  the  exchange,  and  notice  that 
there  are  certain  transactions  in  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  you  a  stockholder  of  the  American  Inter- 
national ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  subsidiary  corporation, 
but  of  the  original. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Of  the  American  International  Corporation? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  vice  president  of  the  subsidiary  corpo- 
ration ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Vice  president  of  the  American  Internationa] 
Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

senator  Johnson.  The  contract,  if  you  recall,  that  was  entered 
into  between  the  American  Intexna&oxtfk  Gox^\^Cv^-— ^w\  %ro  not 
an  officer  of  that  ? 
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Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No ;  I  am  not  an  officer  of  the  American  Inter- 
national Corporation. 

Senator  Johnson.  So  that  the  men  we  were  speaking  of  a  brief 
period  ago,  concerning  the  executive  officers,  if  covered  by  the  con- 
tract, would  not  apply  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  am  not  positive  of  that,  but  it  seems  to  me  it 
furnished  the  executive  officers  of  Stone  &  Webster  too,  did  it  not? 

Senator  Johnson.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  do  not  either. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  not  clear  on  that  myself.  You  are  an 
executive  officer  of  Stone  &  Webster? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  am  manager  of  construction  for  Stone  &  Webster. 
Stone  &  Webster  is  a  partnership,  and  I  am  not  a  partner. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  are  not  one  of  the  owners  1 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Muhlfeld,  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  have  been  critized  for  having  too  many  men 
shoveling  frozen  cinders  from  freight  cars. 

Senator  Johnson.  Leave  out  the  frozen  cinders;  how  about  having 
too  many  men ?    Did  you  not  set  too  many  men  in  the  beginning! 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  There  have  T>een  times  there,  Senator  Johnson, 
when  we  have  not  had  enough  men,  but  there  never  has  been  a  time 
in  my  recollection  when  we  have  had  too  manv. 

Senator  Johnson.  Considering  the  state  of  the  yard,  the  lack  of 
housing  facilities,  and  the  like,  would  you  still  make  that  statement, 
that  there  was  no  occasion  when  you  had  too  many  men  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  There  never  was  a  time  that  I  know  of  when  we 
had  too  many  men. 

Senator  Johnson.  Very  well;  excuse  me  for  interrupting. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  As  I  started  to  say,  we  have  been  criticized  for 
having  15  or  20  men  shoveling  cinders  from  a  freight  car.  Ordinarily 
if  we  nad  had  a  milder  winter,  the  sort  of  winter  that  is  usual  in  that 

{>art  of  the  country,  we  could  have  opened  the  bottom  doors  of  a 
reight  car  loaded  with  cinders,  took  the  car  down  the  track,  and 
unloaded  these  cinders  for  perhaps  a  dollar  a  car.  As  it  was,  they 
came  there  frozen  solid,  hundreds  of  cars.  We  had  to  steam  them, 
just  as  I  have  shownpictures  here  of  steaming  the  ground.  We  had 
to  pick  them  out.  We  had  to  get  that  work  done.  We  had  to  have 
those  tracks  ballasted,  with  cinders  under  them,  in  shape  to  take 
care  of  our  requirements  when  the  steel  came  in. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  did  it  actually  cost  with  the  conditions 
as  they  were  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  In  some  cases  as  high  as  $50  or  $60.  Even  our 
coal  came  in  that  way,  Senator  Ransdell.  During  the  winter  our 
requirements  for  coal  were  about  1,000  tons  a  day,  and  it  came  there 
frozen  solid.     We  had  to  pick  it  out. 

Senator  Ransdell.  At  a  considerable  expense  over  what  it  would 
have  cost  normally  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Sometimes  10  or  15  times  as  much.  If  the  stuff 
had  not  been  frozen  we  could  simply  have  opened  the  side  dumps  or 
bottom  dumps  of  the  cars  and  the  coal  would  all  have  run  out. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  all  go  into  the  cost  of  construction? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  That  went  into  the  cost  of  construction.  We 
needed  the  coal  for  our  pile-driving  riga,  lot  o\xt  Yowra&XAS^  *Nr.. 
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.  Senator  Ransdell.  How  much  moisture  is  there  in  coal  1  I  am 
very  ignorant  about  that;  I  had  not  thought  there  was  any. 

Mr.  muhlfeld.  I  do  not  know  how  much  moisture  there  is,  but  it 
becomes  wet  largely  from  the  rain  and  snow  getting  on  top  of  it.  I 
happened  to  be  passing  through  the  Jersey  Terminal  last  winter, 
which  is  just  outside  of  New  York,  and  they  had  hundreds  ana 
hundreds  of  cars  there  that  they  were  steaming  in  order  to  get  the 
coal  out. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  see,  Senator  Ransdell,  there  is  snow  all  over 
the  top  of  the  coal,  and  it  melts  and  forms  a  cake  on  top.  But  I 
should  not  think  it  would  cake  it  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  car  or 
in  the  middle. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  have  seen  some  of  those  cars  there,  Senator, 
frozen  solid  right  straight  through.  You  could  open  the  bottom 
dump  and  not  a  bit  would  run  out. 

We  had  these  difficulties  and  met  them  and  overcame  them.  We 
had  to  put  in  our  sewer  and  waterworks  system.  We  knew  when 
spring  came  we  had  to  have  proper  sanitary  conditions  for  the  men. 
We  had  to  have  water  for  our  compressor  plants,  and  instead  of  being 
able  to  trench  through  there  as  we  would  in  an  ordinary  season, 
through  a  few  inches  of  frost,  we  had  sometimes  20,  30,  or  more 
inches  of  frost.  We  had  to  blast  that  stuff  away  and  steam  it.  It  i9 
a  good  deal  more  difficult,  as  any  construction  man  knows,  to  blast 
a  lot  of  frozen  earth  than  to  blast  rock,  because  the  rock  has  a  strati- 
fication in  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  did  you  get  your  water  from? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Out  of  the  river.  Tne  water  for  the  waterworks 
system  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  That  comes  out  of  the  river. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  water  for  cooking  and  drinking  pur- 
poses ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  put  in  a  temporary  plant  to  take  water  from 
the  river.  The  river  water  has  been  carefully  analyzed — it  is  analyzed 
almost  daily. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  not  brackish  or  salt  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No  ;  it  is  not ;  it  is  not  salt  water. 

As  to  this  matter  that  Senator  Johnson  was  speaking  of,  having 
too  many  men  at  times,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  ovory  well- 
managed  manufacturing  plant  they  have  certain  gan<p  of  men,  certain 
floating  gangs,  going  around  that  are  apparently  not  ousy  all  the  time, 
but  are  there  when  thoy  need  them.  But  they  get  out  a  higher  pro- 
duction. That  is  what  we  were  trying  to  do — trying  to  speed  up 
this  job— and  we  wanted  the  men  there  when  tney  were  needed. 
Everything  you  do  in  the  way  of  speed  costs  money. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  mean  you  wanted  them  for  work  done 
by  you  or  by  your  subcontractors  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  The  work  that  was  done  by  us  or  by  subcontrac- 
tors; tho  business  was  all  being  dono  under  our  direction. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  whether  these  men  were  brought 
there  by  subcontractors  or  by  you? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  The  men  were  all  on  the  pay  roll. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  realize  that,  but  did  you  want  these  men 
used  for  specific  work  to  be  done  \yy  ^ou  ot  s^kaSc  ^»ork  that  you 
sublet  ? 
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Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Sometimes  work  was  done  by  us  and  sometimes 
it  was  work  which  some  of  the  subcontractors'  forces  were  working 
on,  too,  but  it  was  all  being  paid  for  by  the  Government.  The  men 
on  the  subcontractors'  pay  roll  were  on  our  pay  roll — on  the  Govern- 
ment pay  roll.    We  paid  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  understand  that.  Did  the  subcontractors 
have  a  subcontract? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  do  not  know  just  what  you  mean,  Senator 
Johnson. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  sublet  certain  contracts  for  various  por- 
tions of  the  job  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  In  our  subcontracts,  we  obtain  the  use  of  their 
forces  and  the  use  of  some  of  their  equipment  on  parts  of  the  work. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes.  Now,  did  those  contractors  with  whom 
thus  you  dealt,  themselves  sublet  any  part  of  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No;  none  whatever. 

Senator  Johnson.  On  no  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No,  sir;  and  those  forces  of  the  subcontractor  were 
just  as  much  a  part  of  our  organization  as  the  men  we  had  put  on 
there  ourselves. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  do  not  follow  that. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  mean,  thoy  were  just  as  much  a  part  of  our 
organization;  they  were  working  under  our  direction. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes  •  but  they  were  not  a  part  of  your  organiza- 
tion, were  they.  You  had  contracted  specifically  for  the  other 
organizations  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  contracted  for  the  use  of  these  men,  and  they 
were  put  in  and  made    a  part  of  our  organization.  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson.  They  were  put  under  you  in  the  same  way  you 
were  under  the  Fleet  Corporation,  but  when  you  entered  into  those 
subcontracts  you  specifically  contracted,  as*  you  will  find  if  you 
refer  to  your  subcontracts,  for  the  organizations  of  these  subcon- 
tractors, and  in  some  instances  for  their  accountants,  for  their  office 
forces,  and  the  like.     Do  you  not  recall  that? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  have  one  of  those  subcontracts  here. 

Senator  Johnson.  They  are  all  here.  There  were  some  of  that 
sort,  were  thi*y  not?  Those  particular  individuals  were  not  a  part 
of  your  organization,  except  tnat  you  had  a  general  supervision  ove 
the  work  tnat  you  sublet? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  had  a  direct  supervision  over  them;  we  told 
them  just  exactly  what  to  do. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  grant  you  that,  but  they  were  the  subcon- 
tractors, and  when  they  finished  they  and  then*  organization  left, 
did  th^v  not? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  hired  them  to  come  there  to  do  a  certain  part 
of  the  work. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  you  do  not  assert,  do  you,  that  they  were 
a  part  of  (he  Stone  &  Webster  organization? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Not  of  the  Stone  &  Webster  organization,  but  a 

f>art  of  the  Government's  whole  organization  down  there,  all  its 
orccs. 
Senator  Johnson.  Oh.    In  fact,  the  Gover&mfcTA,  ^«&&  <&«e&\ 
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Mr.  Muhlpeld.  Yes;  and  they  were  working  under  the  direction 

of  the  agent. 

Wo  had  a  lot  of  difficulty  there  with  our  transportation  of  men 
and  matorials.  When  we  started  there  there  were  not  any  railroad 
tracks  into  the  job.  Wo  got  them  in  in  a  vory  short  time,  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Reading  Railroad.  Those  tracks  were 
gradually  improved.  We  built  tracks  on  our  own  property.  The 
railroad  companies  were  improving  their  tracks,  and  now  we  have  a 
very  good  railroad  transportation  system  thero.  But  last  winter  the 
railroads  did  not  have  facilities  that  were  adequate  for  handling  the 
transportation  of  20,000  men  back  and  forth.  We  made  arrangements 
with  the  steamboat  companies,  but  there  were  six  or  seven  weeks 
last  winter  when  the  river  was  so  full  of  ice  we  had  to  discontinue 
that. 

At  that  time  those  men  that  were  working  there,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  transportation  at  times,  took  as  long  as  three  or  four 
hours  to  get  to  work  in  the  morning  and  three  or  four  hours  to  get 
away  from  it  at  night.  It  was  an  absolute  mystery  to  me  why  these 
men  were  willing  to  work  on  a  construction  job  under  those  difficulties. 
I  do  not  be'iove  that  they  would  do  it,  but  for  the  fact  that  they  were 
seeing  something  grow  all  the  time  and  there  is  a  sort  of  fascination 
about  it.     But  they  stuck  it  out. 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  were  only  paid  for  the  time  they  were 
at  work,  or  were  they  paid  for  the  time  going  and  returning  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  The  first  month  that  we  worked  there  the  men 
were  paid  from  the  time  they  landed  on  the  job  and  were  actually  at 
Work.  For  a  few  weeks  the  transportation  difficulties  were  so  great, 
in  that  extremely  cold  weather,  ana  thero  was  so  much  dissatisfaction, 
and  the  men  would  not  come  back  to  work  that  we  paid  for  the  time 
when  the  trains  shouid  have  arrived.  That  was  done  for  a  short 
period.  Wo  are  now  paying  the  time  that  they  actually  work  on 
the  job. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  long  did  that  system  last  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  That  svstem  lasted  during  the  extremely  cold 
woather.     I  do  not  know  how  long  that  was. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Three  or  four  months  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Oh,  no.     No;  it  did  not  last  that  long. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Three  months  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  should  say  six  or  seven  weeks,  or  something  like 
that,  perhaps. 

Senator  Vardaman.  About  two  months  ?  The  train  was  due,  we 
will  say,  at  S  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  if  it  did  not  arrive  until  10 
the  men  were  paid  anyway  for  the  two  hours  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  If  the  train  was  duo  at  a  certain  hour  there  was  a 
leeway  there.  The  trains  were  due  to  arrive  there  half  an  hour,  and 
some  of  them  an  hour  before  the  men  were  supposed  to  go  to  work. 
If  those  trains  were  not  thore  at  the  time  the  men  were  expected  to  go 
to  work  and  tho  delay  was  due  to  tho  train  service,  we  paid  them  for 
the  time  that  the  tram  was  late. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  was  the  average  delay?  You  said 
sometimes  three  or  four  hours  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes ;  it  has  been  as  high  as  that.  There  has  been 
as  much  as  three  or  four  hours'  delay  from  tho  time  the  train  was  due 
to  arrive.     That  did  not  happen  ^erj  ol\&Y^\s>aX^<&  4\&¥ak*  a  delay 
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of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  very  frequently.  The  engines  would  be 
frozen. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  per  cent  of  your  total  force  was  brought 
in  by  the  delayed  trains  ? 

Mx.  Muhlfeld.  Well,  that  would  be  pretty  hard  to  say.  Some 
men  came  in  by  street  cars.  There  were  two  different  street-car 
systems.  When  the  river  was  not  filled  with  ice  some  of  them  came 
by  steamer.  Some  of  them  came  by  motor  trucks,  some  with  their 
own  motors,  some  with  teams.  They  came  in  all  directions  and  by 
every  means  of  conveyance. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  means  did  you  have  of  knowing  that 
the  delay  was  due  to  a  delayed  train  ?    Just  the  statement  of  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No;  the  men  were  landed  right  at  our  yard  there. 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  a  man  happened  to  come  in  on  a  truck  or 
some  other  vehicle,  why  could  he  not  come  in  and  say  that  he  was  on 
a  delayed  train? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Oh,  there  were  checkers  there  to  prevent  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  you  do  not  know  the  percentage  of  men 
that  were  two  or  three  or  four  hours  late  each  day  on  account  of  sup- 
posedlv  delayed  trains? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  say  how  much  time  was  given 
them,  or  how  many  times  those  delays  occurred,  but  I  do  know  this, 
that  those  men  made  every  effort  to  get  to  that  job.  Those  laborers 
did  that  work  under  the  most  trying  conditions. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  am  very  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  They  were  very  much  displeased  because  they  could 
not  get  there. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  the  information  I  desire  is  how  you  were 
able  to  tell  what  men  were  not  there  on  account  of  delayed  trains 
and  what  men  were  late  for  other  reasons  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  were  able  to  tell  by  our  checking  system.  We 
had  men  there  to  check  it. 

Tho  Chairman.  You  had  arrangements  for  checking  every  man  in 
and  checking  every  man  out? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir;  the  most  careful  system. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  have  a  considerable  turn  over  of  labor, 
did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  labor  that  would  quit  and  labor  that  was 
found  inefficient  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Well,  we  had  a  turn  over  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  tho  transportation  difficulty  was  so  great  and  the  men  would 
get  discouraged  and  would  go  to  other  places  nearby  where  they 
would  not  have  to  take  this  long  ride.  They  worked  a  very  long 
time  down  there,  and  we  sent  hundreds  of  men  to  the  hospitals,  with 
frost  bite.  Those  men  would  be  out  of  commission  for  a  few  days. 
But  some  of  the  men  would  get  discouraged  and  would  not  come  back 
the  next  day. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  many  men  have  you  now,  Mr.  Muhlfeld? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  have  a  working  force  of  about  20,000  men  at 
Hog  Island  to-day. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  number 
now  and  a  few  weeks  after  the  beginning  t 
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Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Our  forces  built  up  from  a  few  hundred  men  at 
the  start  to  about  20,000  or  22,000  men. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  you  ever  had  any  more  than  that  f  I 
think  somebody  testified  here  that  you  had  30,000. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  have  never  had  30,000  men.  This  [exhibiting 
a  chart]  shows  the  number  of  men.  We  started  in  here  [indicating]  in 
October,  and  in  November  we  got  up  to  almost  4,000,  6,000,  8,000, 
10,000;  and  in  January  we  got  up  to  almost  22,000.  We  have  not 
got  March  plotted  here. 

One  of  the  most  successfid  principles  in  the  contracting  business 
is,  as  they  say,  to  just  bury  your  men  with  material.  That  is,  you 
must  have  plenty  of  material  on  hand,  so  that  the  men  can  see  that 
it  is  there,  so  that  they  can  see  they  are  not  going  to  be  out  of  work 
in  a  day  or  so  on  account  of  the  nonarrival  of  material.  Now,  we 
have  been  criticized  there  for  having  too  many  cars  of  material  on 
hand.  It  was  said  there  was  great  congestion  there.  We  ordered 
this  material  according  to  schedule;  certain  parts  were  to  arrive  at 
a  certain  time,  and  other  parts  at  another  time.  That  material  came 
to  us  at  Hog  Island  quicker  under  the  Government  priority  than  we 
had  ever  been  able  to  get  it  during  peace  times.  We  rushed  the  tim- 
ber across  the  country  from  Seattle  in  peace  times  by  having  a  per- 
sonal car  tracer,  with  expediters  all  along  the  way;  but  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  here  wo  got  a  good  deal  of  that  material  in  about 
half  the  time  wo  had  ever  been  able  to  get  it  during  peace  times. 
That  was  due  to  Government  priority.  We  had  the  men,  and  as 
quickly  as  those  cars  came  in  there  wo  unloaded  them  and  relieved 
the  cars.  We  knew  it  was  going  to  help  our  own  situation  there, 
and  to  help  the  situation  all  over  the  country. 

Senator  Vardaman.  There  was  no  delay  in  unloading,  I  under- 
stand you  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  As  a  practical  matter  there  was  no  delay  in  un- 
loading. As  fast  as  the  cars  arrived  we  put  the  men  on  and  got 
them  unloaded.  Some  cars  in  outlying  districts  did  not  get  to  us 
immediately,  but  those  that  got  into  our  place  there  we  unloaded 
just  as  quickly  as  they  came.  Of  course  it  took  a  lot  of  time  to 
unload  a  car  that  was  frozen  solid. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Some  witness  before  you  testified  that  there 
was  a  great  congestion  of  cars  there,  on  account  of  the  delay  in  un- 
loading, and  there  was  some  criticism,  by  somebody  of  that  contrib- 
uting to  the  shortage  of  cars  and  the  movement  of  coal  and  other 
war  materials. 

The  Chairman.  Some  witness  testified,  I  think,  that  there  were 
1,200  cars  there  at  one  time. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  there  was  great  congestion. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Of  course  there  was  congestion  all  over  this  part 
of  the  country.  We  had  some  congestion  there.  As  I  say,  this 
material  arrived  there  quicker  than  it  Had  ever  arrived  in  peace  times, 
but  the  men  jumped  in  and  unloaded  it  just  as  fast  as  it  possibly 
could  bo  done,  and  it  was  very  much  better  to  have  the  material 
there  and  not  have  the  men  waiting  for  it,  than  to  have  the  men 
waiting  for  the  material.  This  was  a  rush  job  all  the  way  through; 
it  had  to  be  rushed. 

Now,  I  was  speaking  about  the  confusion  that  people  had  men- 
tioned and  criticised  us  ior.    M,  t,Yve>  ^erg  *V»x\.  A  \S»&  y&  ^*<&  or^an- 
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ized  what  was  called  a  planning  board.  We  had  some  of  our  leading 
men  to  plan  the  different  parts  of  the  work.  We  had  a  chart  room 
there  where  we  have  some  20  different  charts  showing  each  part  of 
the  work,  when  it  is  to  start,  when  it  is  to  be  completed,  and  the  day 
by  day  progress.  All  that  work  was  being  coordinated  in  accord- 
ance with  these  charts.  It  is  a  thing  we  have  kept  up  day  by  day. 
So  while  there  may  have  been  some  confusion  tnere  to  the  casual 
visitor,  anybody  who  really  studied  that  situation  and  knew  what  we 
were  doing  with  these  charts  would  realize  that  the  thing  was  being 
handled  systematically. 

At  the  prosent  time  wo  have  12  ways  ready  for  the  laying  of 
keels,  with  the  exception  Jthat  we  have  not  the  steel  for  the  towers  on 
which  the  derricks  rest.  Between  each  set  of  ways  we  have  put  in 
these  steel  towers,  as  showii  here  [exhibiting  photographs].  On  top 
of  those  steel  towors  rest  the  derricks  for  hoisting  parts  of  the  ship 
into  place.     Without  those  derricks  you  can  not  hoist  steel. 

While  I  am  talking  of  this  matter  now,  I  want  to  tell  you  here  that 
if  we  are  going  to  get  ships,  if  this  Government  is  going  to  get  these 
ships,  there  has  got  to  be  a  most  decided  effort  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  got  us  the  steel.  Those  towers  on  which  those  derricks  rest 
were  ordered  last  November.  They  only  amounted  to  about  6,000 
tons  of  steel,  but  oven  to-day  we  havo  not  got  all  those  towers. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Who  is  to  blame  for  that? 

Mr.  Muulfeld.  We  havo  done  everything  possiblo  to  get  that 
steel  there.  As  soon  as  Admiral  Bowles  camo  to  Philadelphia  that 
was  the  first  thing  that  he  inquired  into.  He  has  been  very  much 
alive  to  that  situation.  It  shows  how  serious  this  steel  situation  is. 
That  is  just  one  of  the  messages  I  want  to  bring  to  this  committee, 
that  we  have  been  working  down  there  at  that  yard,  that  we  have 
done  our  part,  and  we  are  getting  that  yard  into  shape,  and  that 
yard  will  not  delay  tho  building  of  a  single  ship.  But  if  wo  do  not 
nave  the  steel  wo  will  never  in  tho  world  get  the  ships,  and  I  think 
the  Senate,  tho  Congross,  and  the  Government 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  Senate  and  Congress  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that,  as  you  doubtless  understand.  That  is  the  work  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Mr.  Muulfeld.  Tho  Shipping  Board  is  doing  everything  it  can, 
but  it  goes  beyond  tho  Shipping  Board.  I  do  not  know  just  to  what 
point  or  where,  but  I  think  that  if  there  is  one  thing  that  should  be 
investigated  it  is  the  matter  of  getting  this  steol,  to  see  how  wo  can 
get  the  steel.  There  is  plenty  of  capacity  in  this  country  if  we  can 
get  things  coordinated. 

While  I  am  talking  of  this  matter  I  want  to  read  a  memorandum 
dealing  with  delays  in  delivery  of  steel.  This  is  a  report  made  by 
our  mill  inspector,  who  has  gone  around  to  these  different  rolling 
mills  to  see  why  we  did  not  get  the  steel  sent  to  the  fabricators. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  It  is  a  report  as  of  February  18  and  March  19. 
This  report  says  [reading]: 

On  January  12,  1918,  a  general  embargo  was  issued  against  shipments.  This  was 
not  listed  by  the  Pennsnylvania  Railroad  until  after  February  18.  It  was  listed  by  the 
Reading  on  February  9. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Right  there,  why  was  that  embargo  put  on? 
Waa  not  that  due  to  the  fact  that  you  could  xvcA,  uy\o«A  v&a  ^%sssX 
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Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No,  sir.    It  was  not  due  to  that. 
Senator  Harding.  Due  to  the  railroads'  inability  to  deliver  it  ? 
(Mr.  Muhlfeld  then  read  the  memorandum  referred  to,  which  is 
here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

MEMORANDUM  SHOWING   DELAYS  IN  STEEL  AS  OF  FEBRUARY  18  AND  MARCH  19,    191ft. 

On  January  12,  1918,  a  general  embargo  was  issued  against  shipments.  This  was. 
not  lifted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  until  after  February  18.  It  was  lifted  by  the 
Reading  on  February  9.  It  required  special  application  to  be  lifted  in  specific 
instances,  but  each  application  consumed  much  time  and  considerable  detail.  An 
order  of  Mr.  McAdoo  lifting  it  on  all  ship  material,  signed  February  11,  had  not  reached 
some  of  the  railroads  until  almost  two  weeks  thereafter.  Many  mills  were  at  that 
time  shut  down  for  a  month  because  of  a  combination  of  embargoes  and  fuel  shortage. 
One  mill  had  130  cars  of  coal  confiscated,  and  when  it  tried  to  borrow  coal  from  a  rail- 
road the  coal  administrator  forbade  this.  The  general  condition  resulting  from  this 
situation  set  back  our  material  for  about  four  weeks.  Even  then,  the  mills  did  not 
reach  a  production  of  more  than  50  per  cent  of  their  capacity. 

Taking  up  instances  of  mills  doing  work  for  us,  the  following  conditions  appeared  on 
February  18: 

(1)  Allegheny  Steel  Co. — On  account  of  lack  of  fuel,  our  orders  placed  with  them 
December  25,  1917,  were  not  moved  until  the  8th  instant  and  the  11th  instant.  This 
material  should  have  been  shipped  by  the  15th  of  January,  and  the  delay  is  approxi- 
mately four  weeks.  This  material  was  very  urgently  needed  as  the  portion  which 
went  to  the  Carroll  Porter  Co.  was  in  the  ship's  bottom. 

(2)  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. — On  account  of  embargo  and  fuel  shortage,  this  has  caused  a 
delay  of  three  to  four  weeks. 

(3)  Carnegie  Steel  Co. — This  mill  had  very  important  material  required  by  the 
Bell  Fontaine  Bridge  <fc  Steel  To.,  Brook  ville  Bridge  Co.,  Penn  Bridge  Co.,  and  the 
Dominion  Bridge  Co.  Their  ord  .rs  were  about  two  weeks  behind  time  when  embargo 
went  into  effect.  They  rolled  the  material,  but  could  nut  ship,  and  application  was 
made  on  January  30  lor  special  permits,  but  they  were  not  received  until  the  12th  of 
February  for  the  Penn  Bridge  Co.  and  Brookville  Bridge  Co.,  the  13th  for  the  Belle- 
fontaine  Co. ,  and  the  loth  for  Dominion  Bridge  Co.  In  the  meantime  we  have  shipped 
by  express  enough  material  for  one  ship.  This  material  is  at  least  four  to  five  weeks 
behind  time. 

(4)  Central  Iron  <<*  Steel  Co.— This  mill  would  have  shipped  practically  all  of  our 
material  in  January  had  it  not  been  for  loss  of  time  due  to  embargo  and  fuel  shortage. 

(5)  Donner  Strcl  Co. — This  mill  was  not  on  Lloyd's  approved  list  when  our  order 
was  allocated  with  them  by  Washington.  We  succeeded,  in  about  two  weeks,  in 
getting  their  mill  approved.  They  were  then  delayed  and  caught  with  the  embargo. 
In  all,  we  lost  four  to  five  weeks  with  them. 

(0)  Eastern  Steel  Co. — Our  orders  to  these  people  included  material  in  keels,  required 
first  in  construction.  They  were  caught  with  lack  of  fuel,  and  our  first  five  keels  were 
delayed  two  to  three  weeks  because  of  this.  The  Futl  Administrator  confiscated  130 
carloads  of  their  coal  and  were  not  allowed  to  borrow  coal  from  the  railroad. 

(7)  .tones  fr  Lauqhlin  Steel  Co. — ThL  mill  has  been  receiving  their  coal  by  bargb 
shipment,  and  when  the  river  froze  they  could  not  get  their  usual  supply.  When  they 
tried  to  get  300  cars  per  day  by  railroad  they  could  not  do  it,  and  their  South  Side  mill, 
where  shapes  are  rolled,  has  been  shut  down  and  will  not  start  until  February  18. 
It  will  take  some  time  (o  get  up  anywhere  to  capacity.  This  will  dealy  the  receipt 
of  material  for  five  to  six  weeks.  On  plates  Carroll  Porter  were  held  for  four  weeks 
by  lack  of  fuel  and  not  being  able  to  set  permits  to  move. 

(8)  Illinois  Steel  Co. — This  company  was  tied  up  by  reason  of  the  severe  snow- 
storms which  prevented  them  from  moving  material  in  or  out  of  their  plant.  They 
have  now  readied  about  50  per  cent  capacity  and  can  not  reach  normal  before  March  1. 
It  is  safe  to  say  the  delav  has  been  three  to  four  weeks  at  this  mill. 

(9)  Lackawanna  Steel  Co. — Dominion  Bridge  Co.,  Toronto,  has  been  delayed  three 
to  four  weeks  because  of  embargo  and  fuel  shortage.  The  Hamilton  Bridge  Co.'s 
material,  which  is  very  important,  will  also  be  delayed  a  like  time. 

(10)  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co. — This  mill,  I  understand,  has  not  turned  a  wheel 
since  January  18  and  are  just  now  starting  in  again.  This  has  delayed  orders  for 
material  to  K.  D.  Wood  &  Co.,  McClin tic-Marshall  Co.,  by  at  least  four  weeks. 

(11)  Otis  Steel  Co. — This  mill  lost  about  four  weeks  because  of  lack  of  fuel  and 
embargoes.  This  is  on  material  to  Bellefontaine  Bridge  &  Steel  Co.,  some  very 
important  material. 
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(12)  Republic  Iron  <Sc  Steel  Co. — Due  to  embargo  and  fuel  scarcity,  this  mill  has 
lost  three  to  four  weeks.  The  material  was  required  by  Brookville  Bridge  Co.  and 
Bellefontaine  Bridge  &  Steel  Co. 

The  above  was  a  condition  shown  by  careful  investigation  made  by  our  mill 
inspector  as  of  February  18.  A  month  later,  namely,  March  19,  a  further  detailed 
inspection  showed: 

(1)  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.— Week  of  February  17  all  orders  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
were  delayed  as  the  mills  were  working  on  United  States  Government  rollings,  and 
I  understand  steel  for  our  orders  was  not  obtainable.  This  condition  also  existed 
during  part  of  the  week  of  February  24. 

Week  of  March  3  all  small  sections  were  delayed  in  rolling  as  the  mills  were  working 
on  7-inch  channels  for  the  construction  of  United  States  Government  aeroplane 
hangars. 

Week  of  March  10  all  rollings  of  large  sections,  10-inch  and  12-inch  channels,  also 
4  by  3J  angles  were  delayed  due  to  trouble  with  power,  which  was  reported  as  me- 
chanical trouble. 

Week  of  March  17  they  were  scheduled  to  complete  rollings  on  10-inch  and  12-inch 
channels,  but  this  will  be  impossible,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mills  started  last  night 
on  blooms  for  shells,  with  the  result  that  the  channels  have  been  set  back  for  a  period 
of  about  two  weeks,  as  the  mills  do  not  roll  in  large  sections  when  on  these  shell  blooms. 
Small  sections  have  also  been  delayed  about  three  days  this  week,  especially  the  4 
by  3}  angles,  due  largely  to  inability  to  get  steel. 

(2)  Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co. — Our  orders  scheduled  for  the  week  of  February  17 
were  delayed  on  account  of  lack  of  fuel. 

Week  of  February  24  mill  operated  about  four  days,  and  our  orders  were  given 
preference,  with  the  result  that  arrangements  were  made,  although  portions  of  badly 
needed  orders  were  delayed  due  to  lack  of  raw  material  for  steel. 

Week  of  March  3  orders  were  delayed  due  to  inability  to  get  steel,  although  about 
80  tons  were  rolled  and  shipped  during  this  week. 

Week  of  March  9  all  orders  delayed  indefinitely  due  to  the  fact  that  during  this 
week  Central  received  an  allotment  of  plates  for  mine  sweepers  and  torpedo  boats, 
and  as  these  plates  are  to  be  given  preference  and  are  to  be  rolled  at  mills  at  which 
our  orders  are  scheduled,  we  shall  have  to  await  completion  of  the  preference  orders. 

(3)  Nagle  Steel  Co. — Week  of  February  17  order  delayed  two  days  of  this  week  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  mill  was  shut  down  on  account  or  high  water. 

Week  of  February  24,  order  delayed  larger  portion  of  this  week  due  to  labor  troubles 
in  the  mills,  and  the  men  worked  only  two  days  this  week. 

Week  of  March  3,  order  delayed  due  to  equipment  repairs  and  inability  to  get  steel. 

Week  of  March  9,  order  delayed  due  to  inability  to  get  steel  and  the  fact  that  prefer- 
ence priority  orders  have  been  slighted  during  the  above  suhtdowns,  which  necessi- 
tated moving  back  our  order. 

(4)  Eastern  Steel  Co. — Eastern  mills  at  Pottsville  have  been  operating  about  four 
days  out  of  the  week,  but  have  managed  to  get  orders  for  the  preference  list  cleaned 
up.  together  with  some  smaller  sections  on  other  orders. 

(5)  Lukens  Steel  Co.— Owing  to  the  lack  of  fuel,  which  was  diverted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, this  company  was  forced  to  discontinue  operations,  and  not  until  Monday, 
March  11,  were  they  able  to  continue  rolling.  They,  however,  secured  enough  from 
stock  to  ship  about  572  tons  on  order  S-496,  "B"  boats. 

Their  Universal  Mill  is  now  in  operation  and  is  rolling  material  for  the  inner  bottoms 
for  the  "A"  boats,  and  they  do  not  anticipate  any  further  delays,  but  expect  to  com- 
plete our  orders  needed  for  March  delivery. 

(6)  Phoenix  Iron  Co.— The  Phoenix  Iron  Co.  was  also  forced  to  shut  down  on  account 
of  coal  being  diverted  by  the  Government  while  en  route  to  their  plant.  They  a1  so 
experienced  difficulty  in  securing  empty  cars  for  loading  coal  at  their  mines.  How- 
ever, on  March  11  they  received  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  to  start  their  furnaces, 
which  have  been  idle  about  five  weeks.  They  are  now  rolling  the  material  that  we 
have  called  for  for  March  delivery.  Their  coal  supply  is  improving  daily,  and  expect 
to  roll  to  mill  capacity  from  now  on. 

(7)  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co. — Their  plant  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  was  unable  to 
fill  our  orders  on  account  of  mills  being  shut  down  due  to  shortage  of  supplies.  While 
their  furnaces  were  fired  at  intervals  of  five  to  seven  days,  they  were  unable  to  make 
wnough  iron  to  keep  their  mills  supplied.  They  were  also  handicapped  on  several 
shipments  on  account  of  not  having  permits  to  ship  over  the  embargoed  railroads. 

During  the  past  10  days  they  have  rolled  and  shipped  about  552  tons  of  shell  plating 
for  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co.,  also  about  100  tons  of  molded  plates  for  the  Dominion  Bridge 
Co.    Mr.  Zahnister  told  the  writer  that  we  could  expect  3,000  tons  from  March  18  to 
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March  29,  and  this  tonnage  will  be  applied  to  orders  mentioned  in  our  schedule  for 
the  first  five  ships. 

Their  plant  at  Johnstown  discontinued  operations  on  Friday  night,  February  15, 
and  expected  to  resume  either  Sunday  or  Monday  night  following.  At  the  time  of 
their  shutdown  thev  were  rolling  our  orders  of  shell  liners,  and  we  undoubtedly  lost 
the  production  of  their  mill  for  at  least  three  days.  This  will  probably  be  the  last 
time  that  this  plant  will  be  forced  to  discontine  its  operations,  as  their  supply  of  coal 
is  increasing  d.iily. 

We  wero  originally  promised  10,000  tons  from  their  plants  at  Coatesville  and  Johns- 
town, but  we  find  now  that  they  can  only  schedule  us  for  5,000  tons— 3,000  tons  at 
Coxtojville  and  2,000  tons  at  Johnstown. 

Tho  practice  has  been  carried  on  at  the  Johnstown  plant  of  picking  out  certain 
items  and  rolling  them  complete,  without  touching  other  items  of  the  same  section. 
Thid  applies  particularly  to  order  S-525,  all  items  of  which  are  15-inch  channels,  and 
only  the  first  item  was  touched. 

Senator  Vardaman.  All  of  that  was  material  for  ship  construction  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  All  for  ship  construction. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  building  of 
the  plant,  except 

.Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Except  in  the  case  of  these  steel  towers  on  which 
the  derricks  rest.  As  Isaid,  we  had  6,000  tons  of  that  ordered  on 
November  1,  and  we  have  not  got  all  of  it  there  yet. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  that  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
building  of  the  plant  up  to  date  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No.  The  point  I  want  to  bring  out,  Senator 
Vardaman,  is  that  we  have  got  that  yard  ready  down  there  for  the 
steel  as  fast  as  it  comes  in.  We  are  right  on  schedule,  but  if  we  do 
not  get  the  steel  and  if  Congress  and  the  Senate  and  everybody  else 
connected  with  the  Government  does  not  get  in  here  and  try  to 
straighten  out  this  steel  situation  we  are  never  going  to  get  the  snips. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  was  the  cause  of  all  that  delay  in  getting 
that  steel  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  The  delay  in  getting  the  steel  has  been  due  to 
delay  in  getting  it  from  the  rolling  mills  to  the  fabricators. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  understand  that,  tut  what  caused  that  delay  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  It  is  due  to  all  of  this  that  I  have  read  here,  Senator 
Ransdell.  It  is  quite  a  long  story.  It  is  largely  due  to  fuel  shortage 
and  embargoes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  preferences  to  the  Navy  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Before  vou  leave  the  question  of  labor,  do  you 
know  whether  or  not  the  number  and  the  salaries  of  employees  have 
been  reduced  by  Admiral  Bowles  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes ;  there  have  been  some  changes  made  there. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  changes  have  there  been  ? 

Mr.  MunLFELD.  We  have  always  gone  on  the  theory  in  planning 
and  building  this  yard  that  we  must  get  all  the  construction  work 
behind  us,  so  that  when  tho  ship  steel  arrives  we  will  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  but  build  ships.  Our  particular  interest  was  in  this  par- 
ticular job.  Now,  when  Admiral  Bowles  came  there  he  had  the  in- 
terests of  the  other  fabricating  shipyards  at  heart  also,  and  the  other 
shipbuilding  companies.  So  Admiral  Bowles,  and  I  think  very  wisely, 
mapped  out  a  program  so  that  the  ways  would  come  along  in  just 
about  the  sequence  that  required,  so  that  if  the  Submarine  Boat  Co. 
or  tho  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Co.,  or  some  other  shipbuilding  com- 
panies needed  piles  or  needed  certain  other  material  that  we  were  try- 
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ing  to  get  they  could  have  it  and  could  advance  their  plant,  and  at  the 
same  time  our  schedule  was  to  be  so  arranged  that  we  would  have 
the  ways  and  the  different  parts  all  completed  as  needed.  He  had 
the  importance  of  all  the  shipbuilding  industries  in  his  mind  when  he 
made  that  change. 

Now,  that  change  has  resulted,  naturally,  in  slowing  down  parts  of 
the  work,  but  those  parts  will  be  ready  when  they  are  needed.  And 
in  slowing  down  those  parts  of  the  work  we  have  been  able  to  let 
6ome  of  the  men  go.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Senator  Yardaman,  we 
are  constantly  letting  men  go,  because  the  construction  of  the  yard 
is  approaching  completion. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  refer  to  the  laborers,  not  the  high-priced 
men? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  mean  some  of  our  leading  men. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  changes  have  been  made  by  Admiral 
Bowles  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  You  mean  the  change  that  I  just  explained 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  know  how  many  he  has  discharged, 
and  wfrat  their  salaries  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No,  I  do  not;  but  there  has  been  a  change  in  the 
program. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Have  any  of  the  higher  officers  been  relieved 
from  duty  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes;  there  is  one  man  that  I  know  of,  a  man  in 
charge  of  our  railroad  transportation,  Mr.  Oviatt.  He  came  there  at 
the  beginning  of  that  job,  and  he  was  with  us  until  the  1st  of  March. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  was  his  salary  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  His  salary  was  $15,000  a  year.  He  had  gone 
through  the  worst  stages  of  the  work,  he  had  developed  the  yard, 
had  helped  get  the  organization  perfected,  and  the  transportation  in 
good  shape.  Wo  had  gotten  over  our  great  difficulties,  and  Admiral 
Bowles  thought — and,  I  think,  quite  properly — that  we  could  get 
along  at  this  stage  of  the  game  with  a  man  of  less  salary. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  still  have  those  luxurious  publicity 
agents?    Are  they  on  duty  there  now? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld."  Those  so-called  publicity  men,  I  think,  Senator 
Vardaman,  have  already  been  explained  here  before  this  committee. 
I  know  that  Mr.  Pierce  left  to  go  on  a  foreign  mission;  he  was  called 
away  from  there.  Just  what  else  has  happened  in  that  department 
I  think  Mr.  Kennedy  explained  the  other  day. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his 
testimony. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  do  want  to  impress  you  with  the  importance  of 
this  steel  matter.  We  can  do  everything  in  the  world;  we  can  break 
our  necks  building  that  yard  and  getting  that  job  done,  and  we  have 
carried  it  along  on  schedule 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  delay  to  report  from  fabricators  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No;  it  is  the  delay  in  getting  the  steel  from  the 
rolling  mills  to  the  fabricators. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  apprehend  that  there  will  be  a  delay  there  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  There  is  already  delay. 

Tno  Chairman.  I  mean  delay  in  delivery  by  the  fabricators. 
Do  you  believe  there  will  be  delay  in  getting  fabricated  material  to 
the  yard  ? 

5G14G— IS— vol  2- 
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Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No;  I  do  not  anticipate  any  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  fabricators  if  they  can  get  the  material  to  work  with. 

Senator  Ransdell.  According  to  one  of  jrour  witnesses  who 
appeared  here  a  few  days  ago,  as  I  understood  him,  you  had  12  ways 
ready  to  begin  the  laying  down  of  ships  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes;  except  for  these  towers,  Senator  Ransdell. 
We  can  lay  part  of  the  steel  with  our  locomotive  cranes,  but  we  can 
not  lay  all  the  steel  for  the  ships  until  we  get  these  towers. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  starting  the 
laying  of  your  keels  until  you  get  your  towers  ready  1 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  can  go  part  way;  we  have  done  that  already. 

Senator  Ransdell.  On  how  many  ways  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Two  ways. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  you  are  obliged  to  wait  on  thoso  two 
until  you  can  finish  the  towers  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  the  finishing  of  the  towers  is  held  up  by 
your  inability  to  get  the  material  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Inability  to  get  the  material.  The  steel  that  was 
ordered  last  November  has  not  all  been  delivered,  and  we  have  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  that  steel,  and  so  has  Admiral  Bowles. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  until  you  get  that  steel  you  are  not  going 
to  make  any  headway  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  can  lay  some  of  that  steel,  but  we  can  not  go 
ahead  as  we  would  like  to. 

Senator  Ransdell.  But  you  have  the  steel  there  to  lay  part  of  it! 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  To  lay  part  of  the  ship  ? 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir:  we  have  some  of  the  steel  coming  in  there 
but  it  is  not  coming  in  nearly  as  rapidly  as  we  ought  to  have  it.  And 
with  these  delays  that  our  inspectors  report  here,  it  is  certainly  going 
to  delay  this  whole  program.  We  placed  our  orders  a  long  while  ago, 
and  we  have  given  all  the  details. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  you  place  those  orders  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  personally  did  not. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  thought  that  was  a  matter  for  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation.     I  thought  they  bought  all  the  steel  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  That  was  explained  here  one  day,  and  I  am  not 
entirely  familiar  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  out  the  order  and  submit  it  to  them, 
and  they  place  the  order? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  They  place  the  orders;  yes,  sir.  We  place  the 
contract  with  the  fabricators,  but  the  stool  is  furnished  by  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  Institute. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Muhlfeld,  to  bring  it  down  to  a  concrete 
proposition,  if  you  do  not  get  that  steel  pretty  soon  you  arc  not 
going  to  be  able  to  finish  the  25  ships  that  you  expected  to  have 
ready  early  in  the  fall? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  are  not,  Senator  Ransdell,  unless  wo  get  the 
steel. 

Senator  Johnson.  Has  the  delay  now  been  sufficient  to  preclude 
you  from  carrying  our  your  program? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Not  yot,  Senator  Johnson,  but  it  will  if  the  delay 
continues. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  Can  you  suggest  anything  this  committee  can 
do  to  help  along  the  situation? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  do  not  know  just  how  to  go  about  it.  If  I  were 
a  member  of  this  committee  I  would  not  know  just  how  to  go  at  that. 
But  I  know  this,  that  there  is  the  capacity  in  tnis  country  for  furnish- 
ing steel  for  these  ships  and  furnishing  steel  for  several  yards  of  the 
same  size,  if  we  had  them.  But  there  is  a  certain  part  of  the  Navy 
program,  a  certain  part  of  the  Army  program,  and  certain  difficulties 
with  the  coal  situation — it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  properly 
coordinated. 

The  Chairman.  Tliis  steel  for  the  towers  can  be  made  in  numerous 
places,  can  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes;  they  have  no  difficulty  in  fabricating  that  if 
they  can  only  get  the  material.  They  have  to  get  the  angles  and  plates 
and  all  that  part  of  it.  I  not  only  have  this  job  at  heart,  but  as  a 
citizen  of  this  country  I  am  interested  in  seeing  this  steel  get  there. 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  you  have  any  practical  suggestions  you  can 
give  this  committee  I  wish  you  would  clo  it,  because  we  certainly  want 
to  help  get  that  material  on  the  ground.  I  imagine  if  you  are  suffer- 
ing in  that  way  other  plants  must  be  suffering  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  have  brought  this  statement  here  to  show  you 
exactly  what  the  situation  is;  it  shows  what  the  difficulties  have  been 
at  these  different  mills. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  know,  sir,  whether  other  shipbuilding 
plants  are  suffering  from  lack  of  steel  just  as  you  have  been  suffering 
at  Hog  Island  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson.  If  you  get  your  steel  within  a  reasonable  period 
you  believe  you  can  carry  out  your  program,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  positive  we  can. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  would  you  call  a  reasonable  period  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  have  certain  dates  in  our  schedule  when  cer- 
tain parts  of  steel  should  arrive.  Now,  if  that  is  delayed  only  a  weok 
or  ten  days  it  might  still  bo  possible  to  keep  up  with  that  schedule  by 

Eutting  on  more  men  and  working  a  little  bit  faster  and  a  little  bit 
arder  in  certain  places.  That  is  a  long  schedule,  and  I  would  have 
to  go  over  the  whole  schedulo  to  see,  but  if  wo  aro  going  to  run  a 
month  or  six  weeks  behind  I  do  not  think  wo  would  ever  catch  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  late3t  advaice3  about  this  tower 
steel?     Do  you  think  you  will  get  that  within  the  next  few  days? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  On  all  the  contracts  our  latest  report  is  that  tho 
entire  order  will  be  completed  by  April  1. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  will  bo  completee,  but  will  it  bo  in  your 
yard? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Well,  it  will  get  there  a  few  days  later;  it  does  not 
come  from  any  very  great  distance.  We  have  1 1  towers  now  being 
erected,  and  there  is  material  there  for  several  more,  and  all  of  them, 
our  inspectors  report,  will  be  completed  by  April  1.  That  order  has 
been  placed  since  the  1st  of  November. 

Senator  Ransdell.  When  will  you  lav  other  keels,  and  how  rapidly 
will  you  proceed  with  the  laying  of  tho  keels  and  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  ships  ? 
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Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Those  keels  are  to  be  laid,  I  think,  about  one  week 
apart.     I  think  there  was  one  March  11,  one  March  18 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  progress  have  you  made  with  that  ship 
that  you  saw  the  keel  of  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Very  little  more  than  what  you  saw  there,  Senator 
Vardaman  [referring  to  chart  entitled  "Progress  schedule"].  There 
will  be  four  in  March,  seven  in  April,  etc. 

Senator  Vardaman.  A  little  more  than  one  a  week,  then  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  They  run  about  a  week  apart. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  is  a  progressive,  continuous  program  from 
now  on,  then,  the  laying  of  these  keels,  the  rushing  of  the  ships,  and 
if  vou  do  not  have  trouble  with  the  material  you  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  you  should  not  go  on  and  carry  out  your  program  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  None  whatever,  if  we  can  get  that  steel  there. 
May  I  go  ahead  with  this  ? 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  have  just  explained  to  you  the  number  of  ways 
that  we  have  and  the  difficulty  we  have  been  having  with  the  tower 
steel.  The  work  is  well  along  on  most  of  the  ways;  in  fact,  I  think 
about  30  of  them  are  pretty  well  toward  completion.  Shop  foundations 
are  in;  some  of  the  shops  have  already  been  erected.  I  brought  a 
lot  of  photographs  hero  that  show  some  of  these  shops.  Lack  of 
steel  has  held  up  the  erection  of  some  of  those  shops  to  some  extent, 
but  not  seriously  as  yet.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  shop  equipment 
on  the  job.  Nearly  all  our  railroad  system  is  in.  The  derricks  and 
towers  are  being  put  up  as  rapidly  as  the  arrival  of  the  steel  permits. 
Some  of  these  derricks  are  already  operating.  Work  on  the  outfit- 
ting basins,  the  wet  basins,  is  started. 

Senator  Harding.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  inquire  about  the 
progress  on  the  manufacture  of  machinery  for  outfitting  these  ships? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes;  and  all  the  reports  we  have  had  to  date  in- 
dicate that  they  are  coming  along  nicely  on  schedule.  We  have  in- 
spectors constantly  watching  those  things  and  all  these  different  fac- 
tories, watching  every  part  of  it.  The  substations  are  finished.  We 
have  two  of  our  compressor  plants  in.  I  should  expect  that  the  yard 
will  be  substantially  completed  by  June  1. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  it  going  to  cost  when  completed? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  can  not  tell  you  positively  what  it  will  cost, 
Senator  Vardaman. 

Senator  Vardaman.  $50,000,000? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  We  have  made  no  estimates  on  the  yard 

Senator  Vardaman.  Since  you  started? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  None,  except  an  estimate  that  the  American  In- 
ternational Corporation  insisted  on  having  some  of  our  men  make,  in 
order  to  give  Gen.  Goethals  a  sort  of  round  figure  of  what  the  yard 
would  cost. 

Senator  Vardaman.  About  $21,000,000,  I  think. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes;  about  $21,000,000.  And  with  that  estimate, 
which  was  sent  to  Gen.  Goethals,  I  understand  thero  was  a  letter 
which  stated  it  was  nothing  more  than  just  a  pure  guess. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  has  pjroven  to  bo  a  pretty  wild  guess? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  It  is  impossible,  Senator  Vardaman,  to  make  an 
estimate  on  an  undertaking  of  that  kind  within  seven  or  eight  months1 
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time.     You  would  have  to  make  detailed  plans,  detailed  specifica- 
tions  

Senator  Vardaman.  But  do  you  think  it  will  cost  something  like 
$50,000,000  when  completed  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  would  not  venture  to  say  whether  it  will  cost  that 
much  or  not.  But  I  know  this,  Senator  Vardaman,  that  you  could 
not  get  another  yard  like  it  for  less  money  than  that  yard  has  cost. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  would  cost  more  money  to  duplicato 
that  yard.  Wages  have  increased.  That  also  brings  up  the  very 
important  matter  of  waste.  A  very  large  part  of  that  whole  cost 
there  is  material.  That  material  was  bought  on  a  competitive  basis. 
A  great  deal  of  it  was  bought  by  the  Government.  It  was  bought  at 
the  lowest  market  price,  and  the  price  you  have  paid  for  speed  there 
is  in  the  labor.  Wo  have  had  to  pay  double  time  when  we  worked 
Sundays,  and  time  and  a  half  when  we  worked  nights.  That  is  all  a 
matter  of  wages,  which  have  been  adjusted  by  the  Labor  Adjustment 
Board  here.  That  is  what  we  have  been  paying.  Certainly  it  has 
not  been  wasted,  because  the  men  have  been  working  hard,  and  the 
material  could  not  be  bought  for  one  cent  less.  And  I  believe  that 
with  the  situation  as  it  is  now,  with  these  Germans  sinking  boats  at 
the'rato  of  one  every  eight  hours,  this  Government  will  wish  it  had 
five  or  six  yards  of  this  kind  by  next  year.  And  I  have  not  any  doubt 
though,  although  the  cost  has  been  criticized,  you  could  get  private 
capital  to-day  to  take  over  that  yard  and  pay  the  Government  a 
handsome  profit  besides. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  extravagance,  mistakes,  wasting, 
etc.  There  have  been  no  mistakes  and  no  extravagancies.  I  want 
to  repeat  that  this  yard  could  not  be  built  for  less  money  in  the  same 
time  and  under  the  same  conditions.  If  it  were  to  start  to-day,  we 
would  do  it  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  on  account  of  the  increase  in 
wages  it  would  cost  more.  That  the  so-called  estimate  of  $21 ,000,000 
wiff  be  exceeded  is  no  indication  that  money  has  been  wasted.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  no  real  estimate  was  ever  made,  nor  could  it  have 
been  made  under  the  circumstances  and  in  the  limited  time.  It  was 
simply  a  guess  which  everybody  knew.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  an 
estimate  made,  if  the  work  in  fact  thereafter  costs  less  than  the  esti- 
mate, that  is  no  indication  that  the  work  has  been  well  done,  or  if 
under  a  given  state  of  circumstances  the  work  in  question  costs  more 
than  an  estimate,  that  is  no  indication  that  it  has  teen  extravagantly 
done.  What  the  Government  is  interested  in  is  whether  it  has  ol>- 
tained  its  money's  worth,  and  that  is  true  here  because  it  could  not 
duplicate  this  yard  for  what  it  has  cost.  I  defy  any  fair-minded 
contractor  to  study  this  job  carefully  for  several  weeks  and  say  that 
it  could  be  done  in  the  same  time  ior  less  money  than  it  has  cost. 
We  had  to  have  the  ships.  Without  the  yard,  no  ships  could  be  built. 
It  was  speed,  first,  last,  and  always,  and  we  worked  just  the  same  as 
if  an  invading  army  were  within  100  miles  of  us  instead  of  across  the 
ocean.  What  is  the  difference  ?  Are  we  not  in  the  war  just  as  much 
as  if  we  were  in  France,  and  would  anyone  consider  the  cost  if  we 
were  building  embankments  and  trenches  to  hold  out  an  advancing 
army?  Are  not  the  ships  the  first  step  in  line  to  the  front?  And, 
as  I  said  before,  a  ship  is  lost  every  eight  hours. 

The  Chairman.  The  yard  now  is  a  different  yard  from  the  one  you 
started  with  when  you  made  that  gues9  as  to  ita  s»\,veei».WV 
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Mr.  Muhlfeld.  It  has  been  very  materially  changed.  At  that 
time  all  we  knew,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  simply  that  we  were  to  build  in 
18  months  50  ships  of  7,500  tons,  and  there  was  a  piece  of  property 
there  of  about  1,000  acres.  That  is  all  we  knew  about  it,  and  to 
make  a  thoroughly  intelligent  and  careful  estimate  on  that  job  would 
have  taken  seven  or  eight  months  and  cost  a  lot  of  money.  It  would 
have  cost  a  grer,t  deal  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  yard  has  developed  as  you  have  gone 
along  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  The  yard  has  developed.  There  are  a  great  many 
more  miles  of  railroad  tracks  than  anyone  had  any  idea  of  at  the  start. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  spaced  the  ways  differently  f 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Spaced  the  ways  differently.  There  are  two  dif- 
ferent types  of  ship  now,  where  we  had  only  figured  on  one.  And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  you  exceed  an  estimated  cost  on  anything 
or  whether  you  fall  below  that  estimated  cost  does  not  determine 
whether  the  job  has  been  done  economically  or  whether  there  has  been 
any  money  wasted.  Very  frequently  in  commercial  work  if  you  do  a 
job  for  less  money  than  it  was  estimated  to  cost  they  will  say  you  are 
a  poor  estimator;  they  will  not  say  you  did  the  work  cheaply.  If  it 
runs  over  they  say  that  work  cost  too  much;  that  it  was  extravagantly 
done.    That  estimate  is  nothing  but  an  estimate. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  character  of  the  work  itself  cuts  a  big 
figure  there  too,  I  suppose,  whether  it  is  done  thoroughly  or  im- 
properly ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  As  I  was  saying,  when  that  vard  is  in  full  swing 
and  building  these  ships,  building  120  under  tnis  present  contract, 
and  perhaps  120  more,  or  500  of  them;  when  you  take  500  ships  built 
by  tnat  shipbuilding  machine  there  and  prorate  those  500  over  the 
cost  of  that  yard,  it  is  not  very  much  of  a  charge  against  eachship.  And 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  that  yard  will  not  be  a  better  yard  after  it 
has  built  120  ships  than  it  is  right  now.  Everything  will  be  working 
along  better.  Everything  will  be  in  better  shape.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  can  not  build  a  thousand  ships  in  that  yard.  There 
is  not  any  machine  like  it  in  the  world.  It  is  the  greatest  ship- 
building machine  that  was  ever  built,  and  you  can  not  possibly 
duplicate  it  for  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  spent  tnere.  I 
think  if  you  could,  the  Government  would  be  glad  to  seize  another 
one  like  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  it  comes  up  to  vour  hopes  I  imagine  it  will 
enable  the  people  of  America,  either  the  Government  or  some  private 
concern,  to  sell  ships  to  the  whole  world  cheaper  than  anybody  else 
on  earth. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  They  can  be  built  there  cheaper  than  anywhere 
else  on  earth.  Under  this  system  of  fabricating  ships  we  are  using 
all  of  the  existing  facilities  of  the  country.  You  make  a  contract 
with  a  fabricator,  and  he  has  up-to-date  equipment  for  fabricating 
parts.  He  does  have  to  throw  together  another  organization,  as  2 
you  were  going  to  build  up  a  great  big  shipbuilding  plant.  He  does 
all  this  work  in  his  own  shop.  Then  you  have  only  got  to  bring  it 
over  here  and  assemble  it.  It  is  going  to  be  the  greatest  machine 
for  that  that  was  ever  built;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

As  I  said  before,  I  have  not  a  bit  of  doubt  that  if  the  Government 
wants  to  sell  that  yard  at  what  it  ca&t  th^y  can  sell  it  at  what  it 
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cost  and  a  handsome  profit  besides,  right  now,  and  find  that  capital 
will  do  it. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  this  matter  of  subcontracts  has  never  been 
auite  clear  before  this  committee.  If  I  may  take  a  little  time  I 
should  like  to  go  into  that  a  little  further.  This  contract  I  have 
before  me  is  with  the  Arthur  McMullen  Co.,  and  is  for  the  use  of 
its  men,  its.  forces,  and  covers  the  rental  of  certain  of  his  equip- 
ment which  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  building  of  10 
shipways.  Now,  we  had  a  large  organization,  but  it  was  not  large 
enough  for  a  job  of  this  size  without  bringing  in  and  making  a  part 
of  our  own  organization  the  forces  as  well  as  the  equipment  of  some 
of  these  experienced  contractors. 

This  contract  is  a  proposal  form  by  this  Arthur  McMullen  Co.  to  the 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  agents  for  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  The 
contract  reads: 

We  hereby  propose  to  construct  for  you  at  the  new  shipbuilding  plant  at  Hog  Island, 
so  called,  near  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  group  5,  consisting  of  10  launching  ways  each  ap- 
proximately 540  feet  in  length  of  wooden  pile  construction  as  shown  on  your  plant. 

We  will  at  all  times  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  hereunder  use  our  best  efforts  to 
protect  and  subserve  your  interests,  and  we  further  agree  to  undertake  this  work 
promptly,  to  prosecute  it  diligently  and  to  entirely  complete  it  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Service  to  be  rendered. — With  respect  to  this  work,  we  propose  to  act  as  your  agents, 
being  guided  in  all  respects  by  such  instructions  as  you  may  from  tune  to  time 
give  us. 

We  will  furnish  at  our  own  expense: 

(a)  The  service  of  our  executive  officers,  who  will  direct  and  oversee  the  work. 

(6)  Our  business  organization  and  the  services  of  our  principal  office  accounting 
auditing,  purchasing,  and  other  forces  in  so  far  as  required. 

(c)  All  other  expenses  of  our  principal  office,  except  only  the  salaries  of  men  in 
the  engineering  and  drafting  departments  for  the  time  they  are  engaged  on  the  woik. 

(d)  The  services  of  all  the  above  mentioned  personnel  in  organizing  and  super- 
vising the  work. 

(e)  Equipment  as  follows: 

Eight  land  pile-driver  leads,  with  rollers,  but  without  lines  or  blocks;  four  70-foot 
leads  four  60-foot  leads. 
Eight  standard  double-drum  hoisting  engines. 
Eight  pile  hammers:  4  steam,  four  drop. 

One  air  compressor  of  ample  capacity  tor  the  requirements  of  this  job. 
Six  pneumatic  boring  machines. 
One  concrete  mixer. 
One  driving  outfit. 
One  locomotive,  36-inch  gauge. 
Six  flat  cars. 
400-horeepower  boilers. 
One  floating  pile  driver. 
One  mile  45-pound  rail. 

Now,  then,  the  part  of  the  work  on  which  we  wanted  to  use  the 
forces  and  equipment  of  this  company  was  the  building  of  10  ship- 
ways.  That  did  not  include  the  towers,  but  included  the  pile-driving 
ana  the  timber  work,  which  we  estimated,  in  agreement  with  the 
Arthur  McMullen  Co.,  to  cost  $550,000.  We  estimated  further  that 
this  equipment,  which  they  were  to  bring  on  the  job  and  we  were  to 
use,  was  worth  $55,000 — all  of  that  equipment.  At  5  per  cent  a 
month,  based  on  four  months'  use — although  we  can  have  it  eight 
months  or  10  months  if  it  takes  that  long  to  finish  that  part  of  the 
work — 5hat  amounts  to  20  per  cent.  Twenty  per  cent  of  $55,000, 
the  value  of  this  equipment,  amounts  to  $11,000.    That  is  what  the 
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Government  pays  the  Arthur  McMullen  Co.  for  the  use  of  all  this 
equipment,  whether  it  takes  four  months  to  do  the  work,  or  three 
months,  or  eight  months  or  ten  months;  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence. 

Senator  Harding.  But  you  pay  more  if  you  change  the  scope  of 
the  work  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  If  we  change  the  scope  of  the  work,  yes.  The 
scope  of  the  work  is  defined  here,  Senator  Harding.  It  says:  "Con- 
sisting of  10  launching  ways,"  etc.,  But  if  those  10  ways  take  him 
eight  months  instead  of  four,  he  does  not  get  any  more  for  the  use  of 
that  equipment. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  pay  the  daily  wage  of  his  employees,  but 
all  you  would  ever  pay  him  for  this  equipment  would  be  tnis  $11,000? 

Mr.  Mltilfeld.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Whether  it  took  three  months  or  eight  months  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes.  Presumably  he  can  not  run  a  contracting 
business  without  some  profit.  He  turns  over  to  us  certain  of  his 
forces,  men  who  are  experienced  and  skilled  in  doing  all  kinds  of 
construction  work,  especially  in  this  particular  line.  Those  men 
are  put  on  the  Government  pay  roll,  and  are  paid  at  the  same  rate 
at  which  the  contractor  has  been  paying  them.  That  contractor  is 
entitled  to  a  profit.  Ho  gets  no  profit  whatever  on  his  equipment; 
that  just  barely  returns  him  his  cost.  He  does  not  make  any  more 
than  just  what  that  equipment  costs  him  to  carry  and  keep.  He 
takes  care  of  the  depreciation  and  general  wear  and  tear. 

Now,  we  pay  this  contractor  for  his  gross  profit,  for  the  use  of  his 
forces,  a  fixed  fee  based  on  5  per  cent  oi  this  estimated  cost.  In  this 
particular  contract  the  estimated  cost  was  $550,000.  Five  per  cent 
is  $27,500,  so  that  the  total  fee,  including  the  rental  of  his  equipment 
and  the  use  of  his  forces  in  constructing  these  10  shipways  amounts 
to  $38,500,  of  which  $11,000  is  for  the  use  of  that  equipment.  That 
5  per  cent  on  the  estimated  cost  is  less  by  2  or  3  per  cent  than  what 
we  have  been  paying  in  the  past. 

We  could  have  done  the  work  ourselves,  but  in  spite  of  the  large 
army  of  constructors  which  we  had  this  job  was  larger  than  any  we 
have  ever  undertaken,  and  we  necessarily  had  to  materially  increase 
our  forces.  Had  we  done  this  work  ourselves,  we  should  have  had 
to  buy  at  enormous  expense  or  should  have  been  compelled  to  have 
leased  equipment  the  same  as  we  have  done  from  the  various  con- 
tractors. We  could  have  drawn  up  carefully  prepared  plans  and 
specifications  and  asked  for  competitive  bids,  but  no  reputable  or 
responsible  contractor  would  have  for  a  moment  taken  a  lump-sum 
contract  on  this  work  unless  he  included  a  large  margin  for  profit 
and  contingencies,  probably  25  per  cent  or  30  per  cent.  As  it  is, 
the  contractor  has  received,  as  above  stated,  a  fixed  gross  profit 
based  on  5  per  cent  of  the  estimated  cost.  If  instead  of  5  per  cent 
which  the  Government  is  now  paying,  the  contractor  had  included 
a  25  per  cent  or  30  per  cent  profit  in  a  lump-sum  bid,  no  one  probably 
would  have  thought  anything  about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had 
no  time  to  carefully  prepare  plans  and  specifications,  and  I  doubt 
whether  we  could  have  gotten  any  contractor  to  bid  on  them  if  they 
had  been  prepared.  Prices  of  materials  and  of  labor  have  been 
advancing  too  rapidly  for  any  reputable  contractor  to  take  the  great 
risk  involved  in  doing  tins  woxk  ow  &\\xm^\H£LtasA&. 
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Now,  as  above  stated,  what  we  have  done- has  been  to  let  this  work 
to  experienced  contractors  in  this  form  of  contract  which  I  have 
here  before  me.  This  form  of  contract  is  one  that  we  have  been 
using  for  15  or  20  years  in  connection  with  all  of  our  commercial 
work,  and  subcontracts  which  we  have  made  in  connection  with  this 
yard  are  not  different  from  those  that  have  been  made  for  years  past 
by  ourselves  in  large  contracts  all  over  the  United  States,  the  only 
difference  being  that  we  are  paying  the  contractors  a  gross  profit  of 
5  per  cent  on  the  estimated  expenditures  rather  than  the  1\  per  cent 
or  10  per  cent  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  paying.  Further- 
more, in  all  of  our  commercial  work,  we  have  always  received  a  fee 
for  our  services  for  the  entire  work,  and  this  fee  has  been  on  top  of 
what  fee  has  always  been  paid  to  the  various  subcontractors.  On  this 
job,  as  it  has  been  explained  to  you  several  times,  we  receive  no  fee 
whatever  for  building  the  yard.  We  simplv  receive  a  fixed  fee  of 
so  much  per  boat  after  the  yard  is  built.  Neither  American  Inter- 
national Corporation,  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  nor  Stone  &  Webster  re- 
ceive any  compensation  whatever  for  building  this  yard.  Should 
this  contract  be  terminated  now  we  will  not  have  received  one  cent 
for  our  services,  nor  could  we  collect  anything.  The  contract  is. 
therefore,  an  absolutely  divisible  one,  because  it  can  be  terminated 
by  the  Government  at  any  time.  The  only  fee  we  get  is  a  fixed 
fee,  which  we  receive  as  each  boat  is  completed,  and  this  fee  is  very 
materially  less  than  that  being  paid  to  contractors  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment for  boats  built  under  its  supervision.  Our  object  in 
making  these  subcontracts  was  to  secure  the  use  of  contractor's 
equipment  and  to  obtain  the  use  of  his  well-organized  working  forces, 
whom  he  had  trained  and  who  were  working  together  continually 
on  this  sort  of  work.  For  instance,  where  we  were  to  let  a  subcon- 
tract for  the  building  of  the  ground  structure  for  10  shipways,  we 
arrived  at  an  agreement  with  the  contractor  for  a  rough  estimate  of 
the  cost  for  the  particular  part  of  the  work  we  wanted  to  have  done 
with  his  forces  and  his  equipment.  If  it  were  estimated  to  do  this 
particular  part  of  the  work  at,  say,  $500,000,  we  applied  5  per  cent, 
which  made  his  gross  profit  fixed  at  $25,000.  If  the  work  cost  less 
than  $500,000,  the  contractor  would  receive  the  same  fee  of  $25,000. 
If  the  work  in  fact  cost  $1,000,000,  he  receives  only  the  $25,000. 

Now,  let  me  read  from  this  contract  the  services  for  which  we  pay 
the  contractor.  It  says  here  with  respect  to  this  work, li  We  propose 
to  act  as  your  agents,  being  guided  in  all  respects  by  such  instruct 
tions  as  you  may  from  time  to  time  give.  We  furnish  at  our  own 
expense  the  services  of  our  executive  officers,  our  business  organiza- 
tion, and  the  services  of  our  principal  office  accounting,  auditing, 
and  purchasing  and  other  forces  in  so  far  as  required.  We  furnish 
at  our  own  expense  all  other  expenses  of  our  principal  officers  except 
only  the  salaries  of  men  in  the  engineering  and  drafting  departments 
for  the  time  they  are  engaged  on  the  work."  You  will  see  from  that 
extract  from  the  contract  in  question,  and  all  of  these  subcontracts 
are  of  the  same  character,  just  what  the  contractor  himself  furnishes 
at  his  own  expense,  for  which  the  Government  pays  nothing.  Now, 
there  is  no  sub-know-how  here.  We  furnish  all  of  the  know-how. 
There  is  no  commission  paid  upon  commission  here.  The  only  fee 
or  compensation  of  any  kind  or  character  whieii  \Saa  \3\»te&.  ^\»Xfc»> 
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Government  pays  for  the  building  of  the  yard  is  the  fee  that  the  sub- 
contractors will  receive  on  account  of  these  subcontracts,  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  work  covered  by  those  contracts  will  amount 
in  the  aggregate  to  about  $8,000,000.  The  total  compensation  that 
will  be  paid  oy  the  Government  for  the  building  of  the  entire  yards, 
whether  they  cost  $21,000,000  or  $40,000,000,  is  about  $400,000, 
and  this  sum  is  paid  to  the  subcontractors.  Neither  American  In- 
ternational Corporation,  American  International  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  nor  Stone  &  Webster 
receive  one  cent  of  compensation  for  the  work  which  these  subcon- 
tractors are  doing,  or  which  anyone  else  is  doing. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  say  that  5  per  cent  on  the  estimated  cost 
is  less  than  you  have  been  paying  in  the  past.  Do  you  mean  on 
similar  work? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  For  similar  work.  We  have  paid  anywhere  from 
1\  to  10  per  cent  for  this  class  of  work  for  the  use  of  contractors' 
forces.     It  is  a  thing  we  have  been  doing  year  in  and  year  out. 

Senator  Ransdell.  There  is  nothing  unusual  in  this  contract? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Nothing  whatever  unusual  in  this  contract. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Except  it  is  a  smaller  fee  according  to  your 
showing  than  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  The  contract  terms  in  the  way  of  fee  is  smaller 
than  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  did  you  happen  to  get  a  small  fee  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  The  contractors  who  came  on  this  job  were  known 
to  all  of  us.  We  knew  about  their  work,  we  knew  about  their  experi- 
ence; we  told  them,  "Here  is  a  rush  job,  and  you  will  have  to  come 
down  here  and  help  us  out  in  this  situation.  We  wanted  to  add 
their  forces  to  our  forces  and  we  were  willing  to  pay  them  5  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  cost.  There  was  some  argument  about  it,  but  they 
all  agreed  to  it  finally. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  going  along  with  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  They  are  going  along  with  their  work  very  well, 
and  it  is  getting  to  a  point  where  we  are  gradually  getting  down  the 
force,  ana  the  yard  is.  in  my  opinion,  in  pretty  good  shape  now. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  have  been  your  duties  there,  Mr.  Muhl- 
feld, generally  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and  I  have  devoted, 
since  about  the  middle  of  December,  practically  my  undivided  time 
and  attention  to  the  building  of  this  yard.  When  we  first  started 
in  there  Mr.  Goodenough  was  general  manager.  He  not  only  had  the 
yard,  but  he  also  had  the  job  of  designing  and  placing  the  orders  for 
this  fabricated  material  for  the  ships.  The  job  was  a  very  large 
job,  and  in  order  to  lot  Mr.  Goodenough  give  his  undivided  attention 
to  the  building  of  the  ships  and  the  designing  of  them,  I  have  devoted 
all  of  my  time  to  this  yard. 

Senator  Harding.  £lo\v  can  you  reasonably  bo  there  under  a  Gov- 
ernment salary  under  the  contract  ?  You  are  not  an  executive  officer 
of  tho  contracting  concern,  arc  you  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  am  an  executive.  Yes — I  would  be  called  an 
executive  officer  of  Stone  &  Webster. 

Senator  Harding.  I  know,  but  you  are  not  an  executive  officer  of 
the  American  International  Corporation  which  has  this  contract  ? 
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Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No;  but  I  am  an  executive  officer  of  the  American 
Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Senator  Hardino.  The  contract  is  not  with  them. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No;  but  I  understand  when  this  other  company 
was  set  up  the  American  International  Corporation  guaranteed  all 
its  acts  and  everything;  this  subsidiary  company  was  set  up  just 
merely  for  a  matter  of  accounting  and  bookkeeping,  so  far  as  I  Know, 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  an  instrument  to  carry  out  the  contract 
between  the  Stone  &  Webster  and  the  International  people.  I  guess 
they  could  not  charge  your  salary  to  the  International  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No;  I  do  not  believe  they  could.  This  is  the  way 
with  all  our  work:  Theoretically  my  home  is  in  Boston,  but  we  have 
40  or  50  jobs  going  on  all  over  the  country,  and  when  some  job 
comes  along  that  is  particularly  difficult,  or  one  of  particular  size,  or 
is  a  particular  rush  job,  I  have  to  go  there  and  stay  on  it,  and  no 
charge  is  ever  made  for  my  services.     That  is  part  6t  what  we  give. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  place  where  there  can  be  no  criticism 
about  salary. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  No.  These  executive  officers  who  are  directing 
and  supervising  this  work  are  part  of  this  " Know-how"  that  has 
been  mentionea  here  so  often. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  have  charge  of  the  yard  do  you  select 
the  superintendent  and  foremen,  and  all  such  men,  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  to  do  with  employing  the  men  thcro? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  have  to  do  with  setting  up  the  organization — 
that  is,  employing  the  different  supei  hi  tor  dents — and  on  this  job 
nearly  all  those  superintendents  wero  brought  from  all  parts  of  Stone 
&  Webster's  work  all  over  the  country.  I  have  to  do  with  the  prin- 
cipal leading  men  of  that  entire  job. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  inspectors — are  they  under  you  or  are 
they  selected  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  The  inspectors  come  indirectly  under  mo.  They 
report  to  a  different  department,  but  the  head  of  that  department 
in  turn  reports  to  mo.  For  instance,  we  have  a  works  manager. 
That  works  manager  reports  to  me.  I  am  in  constant  touch  with  him 
goirg  over  all  matters  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  Aro  there  any  inspectors  placed  on  the  job  by 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Coiporatio.i  without  any  reference  to  you  at 
all? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes;  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  some 
inspectors  down  there  at  the  yard. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  understand,  I  think  I  got  it  from  Mr.  Robin- 
son, that  the  character  of  contract  the  American  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration has  with  the  Shipping  Board  is  substantially  the  same  as 
a  great  many  other  contracts  that  Stono  &  Webster  have  bad  Li  the 
past  for  big  works  of  different  kinds. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes;  it  is. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  that  the  fee  is  even  less  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  The  fee  is  considerably  less,  Senator  Ransdell. 
This  contract  spoken  of  as  a  $200,000,000  contract,  frequently.  We 
have  gotten  the  same  fee;  we  got  about  $6,000,000  of  fees  on  a  very 
much  less  volume  of  work.    It  is  true  it  has  been,  scattewl va.  &SLk8sx& 
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places.  We  have  never  had  so  much  of  a  contract  in  one  place,  but 
our  fees  have  ranged  anywhere  from  7,  7£  to  10  per  cent,  and  as  high 
as  12  per  cent. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Does  that  give  a  very  largo  net  return  to 
Stone  &  Webster  Co.,  or  do  they  have  enough  expense  in  large  sal- 
aries and  expense  of  various  kinds  connected  with  it  so  that  tney  do 
not  have  an  exorbitant  net  return  by  the  time  it  is  all  adjusted  f 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  should  say  decidedly  not  an  exorbitant  net  re- 
turn. If  we  were  building  a  power  station,  which  is  a  class  of  work 
we  do  so  frequently  and  get  cost  plu3 10  per  cent,  but  we  will  be  very, 
very  fortunate  if  we  get  5;  and  if  we  are  doing  a  piece  of  building  work 
at  7£  per  cent,  if  we  can  net  half  of  that  we  could  be  doinsj  very  well 
indeed.  It  goes  right  back  to  what  I  was  saying  about  tins  contract 
between  the  shipbuilding  corporation  and  Stone  &  Webster,  about 
getting  certain  experts  from  our  Boston  office. 

Senator  Ransdell.  la  the  net  return  of  Stone  &  Webster  very 
great  or  very  exorbitant? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  a  partner,  and  I  have  a 
contingent  interest  in  Stone  &  Webster^  profits,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  they  are.  I  have  been  in  their  hands  a  good  many  years  on 
that,  and  I  do  not  know  what  th:ir  net  profit  is. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  are  in  the  market  and  have  organized 
other  similar  corporations  for  work  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes,  th?y  have.     We  are  in  constant  competition. 

Senator  Ransdell.  So  it  is  an  open  competitive  business  tnat  they 
are  doing,  and  having  been  in  the  open  competitive  American  market 
bidding  and  getting  certain  fees,  you  say  they  are  getting  to-day  less 
for  this  work  you  are  doing  there  than  they  have  been  getting  in 
the  past  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Yes ;  materially  less. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  just  wanted  that  brought  out. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Is  there  anything  more  about  thi3  subcontract! 
Have  I  made  that  dear?     I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  have  a  copy  of  that  contract  go 
into  the  record? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  You  already  have  one,  not  this  one,  but  another 
one. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  that  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  If  there  is  nothing  else 

Senator  Ransdell  (interposing).  Before  you  get  away  from  that, 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  vou  have  shown  all  the  expanse  the  Govern- 
ment is  put  to  in  connection  with  that  subcontract,  all  the  fee  that  is 
paid  there. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  That  is  all  the  fee,  that  $38,500  paid  to  Arthur 
McMuUen  Co. — their  profit. 

I  happened  to  be  here  last  week  when  Mr.  Goodenough  was  testi- 
fying, and  there  were  some  letters  read  here  in  regard  to  two  gentle- 
men by  the  name  ol  Harris.  I  got  the  impression  from  hearing  those 
letters  read,  and  several  other  people  here  got  the  same  impression, 
that  those  two  Harris  gentlemen  seem  to  be  unfitted  for  their  work 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  were  Jews  or  that  their  father  was  a 
junk  dealer;  that  is  the  impression  I  got  here  from  hearing  those 
letters  read. 

Senator  Harding.  You  mean  you  ^ot  \JmA,  \mures&i<m,  or  that  that 
was  the  impression  the  letters  sought  to  cown^a 
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Mr.  Muhlfeld.  It  was .  the  impression  I  got  from  the  reading  of 
those  letters.  It  spoke  particularly  of  that.  I  have  known  those 
two  Harris  boys,  as  they  have  been  talked  of  here,  for  about  12  years, 
and  I  certainly  do  not  think  any  less  of  them  because  they  are  Jews 
or  because  their  father  has  been  a  junk  dealer.  I  think  it  is  all  the 
more  to  their  credit  that  they  came  from  an  humble  origin  and  that 
they  have  done  so  well  as  they  have  and  that  they  arc  men  of  such 
hign  standing  in  the  community  in  which  they  live. 

IJ*  W.  Hanis  has  been  in  the  business  of  renting,  buying,  and 
selling  of  construction  and  contractors'  equipment  for  a  great  many 
years.  He  has  been  in  various  mercantile  businesses.  In  his  job 
down  there  at  Hog  Island  he  is  in  charge  of  the  stock  room.  There 
is  a  vast  amount  of  stock  going?  through  that  stock  room  both  on  yard 
and  ships,  and  he  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  knowing  wnere 
all  that  stuff  goes,  where  it  is,  how  mucn  he  has  on  hand,  and  it  is  a 
great,  big  job,  and  I  think  that  the  Government  would  be  fortunate 
in  getting  the  services  of  B.  W.  Hams  if  it  had  to  pay  him  twice  the 
amount  that  is  being  paid  him  now. 

I  have  been  in  this  business  of  appraising  men's  values.  I  have 
been  hiring  men  for  years.  I  know  what  they  are  worth;  I  know 
what  they  have  to  be  paid  in  other  lines  of  business,  and  I  know 
that  we  are  getting  B.  W.  Harris  for  a  salary  very  much  less  than 
what  we  would  have  to  pay  a  man  to  handle  that  same  job,  that  is, 
a  man  as  competent  as  B.  W.  Harris. 

His  brother,  Leo  Harris,  has  also  been  in  the  business  of  buying 
and  selling  equipment.  His  responsibility  down  there  at  the  island 
has  been  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  the  construction  equip- 
ment that  came  there.  He  has  assisted  in  the  renting  of  it,  apprais- 
ing the  value  of  it;  and  I  also  think  that  the  Government,  again, 
would  be  fortunate  in  getting  a  man  like  him  if  they  had  to  pay 
twice  the  salary  he  is  getting. 

The  Chairman.  These  people,  Mr.  Muhlfeld,  who  are  mentioned  in 
this  list,  "  Summary  of  overhead  employees  receiving  8200  a  month 
and  over/'  beginning  on  page  45  of  Part  1  of  our  hearings,  have  been 
there  continuously  on  the  work? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Some  of  those  mentioned  there  came  within  a  day 
or  two  after  the  contract  was  signed;  then,  in  a  week  or  so,  some  more 
came  along,  then  a  little  later  some  more,  just  as  we  needed  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  only  paid  for  the  time  they  are  there? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  They  are  only  paid  for  the  time  they  are  there, 
and  some  of  them  are  not  there  now;  that  is,  as  far  as  the  yard  work 
is  concerned;  we  have  gotten  over  the  most  difficult  part  of  it.  The 
yard  is  well  ahead,  and  we  are  getting  to  a  point  now  where  we  aro 
gradually  reducing  that  organization  and  will  continue  to  reduce  it. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  instance  of  William  B.  Fortune,  for 
instance,  superintendent  of  ship  assembling.  You  have  not  been 
assembling  any  ships  up  to  this  time;  and  the  query  in  my  mind  is 
why  you  should  pay  $1,000  a  month  to  a  man  who  is  superintending 
the  assembling  of  ships  if  you  have  not  any  ships  to  assemble. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  man  to  go  on  to  that  shipbuild- 
ing job  should  spend  a  month  or  two  looking  it  over  and  getting 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  design  and  everv  part  of  the  ship,  and 
get  all  his  equipment  together,  everything  that  he  would  need  for 
the  building  of  those  ships.     One  of  trie  pnxve\\>al\oYfc  c&Sfct/^wNjas^ 
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has  been  to  look  after  the  placing  of  the  keel  blocking,  which  goes  on 
each  way.  He  is  also  engaged  in  erecting  these  steel  towers  as-tbcy 
come  in.  He  has  been  seeing  that  every  part  of  the  derrick  is 
ordered,  because  he  is  going  to  be  the  man  who  puts  these  parts 
together  in  the  field.  He  has  been  busy  every  day  since  he  came 
there. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  that,  because  that 
occurred  in  some  others  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  There  is  just  one  other  matter  here.  I  just  want 
to  speak  about  Mr.  Gillette,  who  has  also  been  mentioned  here. 

Tne  Chairman.  He  is  manager  of  hull  fabrication. 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  George  Gillette  comes  from  a  family  in  Minne- 
apolis that  has  been  identified  with  the  steel  industry  for  several 
generations.  He  has  grown  up  in  the  steel  business  and  has  been 
connected  with  the  Minneapolis  Steel  Machinery  Co.,  one  of  the 
largest  fabricating  plants  in  the  Northwest,  for  a  great  many  j'ears. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  a  substantial  stock  interest  in  that  com- 
pany. He  has  been  sales  manager  of  that  company  for  a  long  time, 
and  in  that  job  of  being  sales  manager  he  has  become  acquainted 
with  the  fabricating  plants  all  over  the  United  States,  knowing 
just  what  they  could  do.  what  the  capacity  was,  and  he  possessed 
a  knowledge  that  was  of  tremendous  value  to  us  in  placing  these 
orders  for  the  fabricated  steel. 

Tne  Chairman.  Had  you  known  him  before  ? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  I  had  met  him  but  had  not  known  him  well.  I 
had  known  him  by  reputation.  And  it  was  not  a  question  of  salary. 
We  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  Mr.  Gillette  to  come 
there.  I  have  a  telegram  here  that  was  sent  to  him  last  September 
when  we  were  negotiating  for  his  services,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Record, 
who  is  the  principal  owner  of  the  Minneapolis  Steel  Machinery  Co. 
He  savs  here: 

Geo.  L.  Gillette, 

Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  />.  C: 

Without  full  and  detail  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  contract  between  the 
people  with  whom  you  will  be  associated  and  the  Government  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  as  to  whether  you  ought  to  accept  the  position  offered  you  or  not,  but 
from  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  such  information  us  you  have  furnished  me  I 
believe  you  can  render  a  valuable  or  perhaps  more  valuable  service  to  your  country 
by  accepting  their  proposition  than  in  your  present  position.  We  therefore  release  you 
without  prejudice  to  act  as  your  judgment  may  dictate  with  the  hope,  however,  that 
your  engagement  be  for  a  limited  period  aud  with  such  an  arrangement  as  will  permit 
you  to  return  to  us  if  our  situation  should  at  any  time  demand  it. 

We  worked  for  a  week  or  two  weeks  in  trying  to  get  this  man  Gil- 
lette  to  come  with  us,  because  ho  possessed  a  knowledge  that  would 
be  of  great  value  to  th?  Government.  We  tried  to  hire  one  man  for 
this  same  position,  and  he  wanted  $35,000  a  year;  and  in  the  case  of 
Gillette  we  set  the  figure  ourselves.  It  was  not  a  question  of  salary; 
it  was  a  question  of  whether  he  would  come  at  all.  He  has  done 
splendid  work  there. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  others? 

Mr.  Muhlfeld.  1  believe  that  is  all. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  Thursday,  March  21,  1918.) 
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(The  following-  letters  were  subsequently  submitted  by  Senator 
Nelson,  and  ordered  by  the  committee  to  be  inserted  in  the  record 
at  this  point:) 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  15,  1918. 
Hon.  Knute  Nelson, 

United  States  Senate ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  clipping  from  Minneapolis  Tribune,  in  which  I  am  quoted 
from  letter  I  wrote  Senator  Davis  (said  one  thine  in  that  letter  which  was  wrong; 
i.  e.Y  that  my  wife  shouldn't  do  any  more  knitting),  but  sharing  with  so  many  others- 
here  the  astounding  statement  of  the  salaries  that  were  being  paid  in  that  Hog  Island 
embroglio. 

When  this  matter  came  out  that  Gillette  was  being  paid  $1,250  per  month,  the 
steel  machinery  company  was  interviewed  as  to  the  amount  of  salary  he  was  paid 
as  their  sales  agent.  The  interviewer  was  cavalierly  told  it  was  none  of  his  business. 
Had  these  Harrises,  Gillettes,  etc.,  as  far  as  we  know  had  any  experience  in  steel 
construction  of  any  kind  it  might  be  different.  Instead  of  them,  nad  the  Govern- 
ment employed  from  this  part  of  the  country  R.  G.  Kenley,  ex-chief  engineer  (now 
general  manager)  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad;  H.  L.  Dresser,  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern;  F.  W.  Cappelan,  city  engineer  of  Minne- 
apolis; Calusen,  city  engineer  of  St.  Paul;  Kalk,  of  the  Soo;  Rittenhouse,  of  the  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha;  George  Wilson,  chief  engineer  of  the  Twin 
City  Rapid  Transit  Co,  the  United  States  has  the  right  to  the  services  of  the  above 
men  ana  many  more  that  could  be  mentioned  —men  of  undoubted  ability  that  would 
be  worth  the  salaries  paid  them.  Trouble  is,  that  kind  of  men  won't  run  after  these 
jobs,  but  would  cheerfully  serve  the  country  if  requested.  In  part  1,  page  245,  on 
'•  Employees  and  salaries  paid,"  the  roster  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  post  graduate  em- 
ployees of  the  Stone  &  Webster  Co.  I  think  I  ought  to  be  eligible  to  a  $500-per  job 
as  I  sold  that  company  a  few  years  ago  about  $20,000  worth  of  second-hand  steel. 
Page  249,  G.  R.  Groesbeck,  photographer,  $225  per.  Wow.  D.  T.  Pierce  (p.  248), 
$833.33.  Executive  assistant  Barber  Asphalt  Co.,  publicity  manager,  next  an  assist- 
ant publicity  manager  at  $500.  It  would  look  as  though  it  was  about  time  to  investi- 
gate. I  don't  want  to  bore  you,  but  the  thing  looks  absolutely  outrageous. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  T.  Abbott. 


Minn  ea  volts,  Minn.,  March  16,  1918. 
Hon.  Knute  Nelson, 

United  States  Senator. 

Dear  Sir:  As  I  have  been  quoted  in  this  matter  of  salaries  of  Messrs.  Gillette  and 
the  Harrises,  in  the  Hog  Island  investigation  and  since  the  publication  recipient 
of  letters,  postal  cards,  telephone  calls,  etc.,  regarding  the  matter,  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  further  investigate. 

As  to  the  Harris  matter — consists,  according  to  telephone  and  city  directory,  of 
two  partnerships  or  corporations  all  concentrated  at  2323  and  2329  University  Avenue 
SE.,  phone  call,  east  200;  Manufacturers  Supply  Co.,  and  the  Harris  Culvert  Co., 
of  which  Abraham  Harris  is  president  (father  of  the  following  two),  Bernard  W. 
Harris,  secretary;  Leo  B  Harris,  treasurer. 

The  supply  company  has  never  dealt  in  anything  to  my  knowledge  except  second- 
hand machinery,  serond-hand  steel  rails,  etc.  I  ought  to  know  as  1  have  done  a  good 
many  thousand  dolhrs  of  business  with  "Abe  Harris"  in  the  last  20  years — junk 
dealers  and  nothing  else.  The  above  is  located  in  the  second  ward  of  the  city  of 
Minneapolis.  Neither  the  supply  company  nor  the  Culvert  company  have  any 
merchandise  or  stock  of  any  kind  for  sale.  At  least  neither  of  the  above  companies 
appear  on  the  personal  property  assessment  roll  of  the  second  ward.  <4B.  W.  Harris" 
is  assessed  for  an  automobile  the  tax  on  which  is  on  the  basis  of  valuation  at  $335,  and 
that  is  all  the  assessment  I  have  been  able  to  find. 

As  to  Mr.  George  L.  Gillette,  on  page  1451  of  part  5  under  Senate  resolution  170, 
giving  names  of  employees  left-hand  column  gives  salary  per  month  received  and  rate 
per  month  paid  previous  to  entering  the  United  States  service,  Mr.  Gillette  as  receiving 
from  the  Government  $1,250  per  month  and  previously  receiving  $500  per  month  and 
an  interest  in  business;  came  at  a  distinct  sacrifice;  listed  as  manager  of  hull  fabrica- 
tion. 
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On  page  256  of  part  1  Mr.  Gillette  is  stated  at  above  salary  as  "formerly  sales 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis  Steel  Machinery  Co."  The  city  directory  of  the  city 
gives  Mr.  Gillette  as  secretary  of  that  corporation. 

Incidentally  Mr.  George  C.  Gillette  is  the  son  of  George  M.  Gillette,  who  is  vice 
president  of  said  corporation,  this  steel  machinery  company  being  the  successors  of 
the  Gillette  Herzog  Co. 

On  page  1451  of  part  5  I  find  Mr.  C.  L.  Hradraker  listed  as  receiving  $500  per  month 
as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Gillette,  not  giving  his  former  salary,  but  simply  saying  "  private 
business. " 

On  page  1448  B.  W.  Harris  is  listed  as  receiving  as  assistant  works  manager  $1,000 
per  month  and  Leo  B.  Harris,  charge  of  construction  equipment  at  $625  per  month, 
not  giving  former  remuneration,  simply  saying  "varied  partnership." 

Mr.  W.  Good  enough,  the  general  manager,  in  his  testimony  as  published  in  Minne- 
apolis Journal  that  the  Harrises  were  cheap  and  that  they  were  making  more  money 
in  their  private  business  than  they  were  receiving  from  the  Government,  etc. 

Now,  Senator,  if  that  is  true  the  Messrs.  Harris  and  Gillette  should  pay  a  substantial 
income  tax  to  the  Government  under  their  previous  employments.    Now  did  they? 

Under  the  law  I  am  precluded  from  getting  this  information,  but  I  apprehend  it  is 
entirely  within  the  powers  of  your  committee  either  by  putting  these  gentlemen 
under  oath  before  your  committee  or  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  to  the  collector  to  find 
out.  Mr.  W.  Goodenough  is  the  general  manager  of  this  proposition  at  $2,083.33  per 
month,  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  Stone  &  Webster  Co. 

Of  the  267  employees  at  a  total  cost  of  $96,649  per  month,  55  of  them  are  ex-employees 
of  the  Stone  &  Webster  Co.  (20  per  cent).  They  draw  down  $22,332  per  month, 
being  22  per  cent  of  the  total  salary  list,  and  the  average  being  $406  par  month  per 
capita;  only  7  receiving  the  minimum  of  $200  per  month.  This  whole  salary  list 
seeming  to  be  a  kind  of  "postgraduate  course"  of  the  Stone  &  Webster  employees. 

Works  manager,  $333  par  month;  assistant,  $300  par;  progre33  photographer,  $225 
per  month  (wow!);  assistant  treasurer,  $333.33;  second  assistant  treasurer,  $500;  time- 
keepers, $225  to  $300  per  month;  office  engineer,  $450  par  month. 

On  page  727,  part  3,  janitors  are  paid  $50  per  month.  (There  isn't  any  janitors  in 
Minneapolis  that  are  working  for  $50  per.)  Charwomen  at  $25  per  month.  In  the 
Kasota  Block,  my  office  building  here,  charwomen  are  paid  $30  per  month.  Appar- 
ently the  above  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  never  worked  for  Stone  <fc  Webster  and  were 
not  in  the  favorite  class  of  Mr.  Goodenough.  Mr.  Gompers  ought  to  organize  a  union 
for  the  above  employees. 

Since  the  publication  of  these  matters  I  have  had  postal  cards,  letters,  phones,  etc., 
galore.  I  am  stopped  on  the  street  regarding,  and  there  seems  to  be  but  one  sentiment 
— that  this  matter  of  salaries  paid  is  an  infernal  outrage.  As  one  gentleman  expressed 
it,  "1  don't  feel  like  buying  war  stamps  to  pay  a  couple  of  junk  dealers  aud  a  sale 
manager  $2,500  per  month. " 

The  letter  carriers  are  meeting  it  in  their  endeavors  to  sell  the  small  Government 
securities  (they  all  read  the  papers). 

Part  1,  page*  246,  Capt.  William  Sterrat.  assistant  to  superintending  captain  at  $300 
per,  20  years  second  mate  and  purser,  various  lines,  and  chief  clerk,  etc  I  have  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  you.     I  have  known  Frank  Kellogg  for  a  great  many  years. 

I  appreciate  the  difficulties  you  are  in  in  this  matter — and  whether  your  committee 
can  do  anything  to  better  it  1  very  much  doubt,  but  whatever  you  do  that  man  Goode- 
nough ought  to  be  fired  and  quick,  too.  I  will  name  you  a  few  men,  only  a  few  that 
would  put  a  different  complexion  on  that  job,  men  tfiat  are  recognized  as  engineers 
of  undoubted  ability  and  integrity,  men  that  have  done  things,  but  who  would  never 
under  any  circumstances  put  in  or  ask  for  a  Government  job.  The  United  States 
Government  is  entitled  to  their  ervices  and  they  would  one  and  all  promptly  respond 
to  a  United  States  request  but  would  never  ask  for  it,  and  would  one  and  all  put  up 
their  record  as  "res  gestae"  that  would  make  all  the  rest  of  these  records  of  the  Stone 
&  Webster  Co.  look  like  "  thirty  cents." 

R.  G.  Kenley.  ex-chief  engineer  and  now  general  manager  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis  Railroad  Co. 

Henry  L.  Dresser,  chief  engineer  of  Duluth.  Missabe  &  Northern  Railroad  Co., 
Duluth.  Minn.  A  man  that  can  build  the  ore  docks  at  Duluth  and  all  other  steel  and 
wooden  structures  for  15  years,  involving  an  expenditure  of  over  $10  000.000. 

Fred  W.  Cappelan.  city  engineer  of  Minneapolis  for  over  the  last  30  vears  to  my 
knowledge  an  expert  in  concrete  and  steel  construction.  Ibid.:  Northern  Pacific 
steel  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  here  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Co..  the  Hennepin 
Avenue  (principal  bridge  here  across  the  Mississippi  River)  steel  arch,  the  Third 
Avenue  Bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  hero,  one  of  if  not  the  largest  concrete  arch 
bridges  in  the  country. 
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William  De  la  Barre,  chief  engineer  of  the  Minneapolis  <fe  St.  Anthony  Falls  Water 
Power  Co.;  builder  of  the  lower  dam  across  the  Mississippi  River  here;  practically 
the  technical  manager  of  a  $25,000,000  corporation. 

Oscar  Clausen,  city  engineer  of  St.  Paul,  an  expert  in  steel  and  concrete  construction, 
a  manager  of  men. 

Max  Tolst.  head  of  Tolst  Engineering  Co.  at  St.  Paul.  The  man  who  Jim  Hill 
intrusted  the  building  of  his  big  bank  and  office  building  at  St.  Paul. 

Charlie  Kalk,  chief  engineer  of  the  Soo  Railroad  Co. 

Rittenhouse,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Railroad 
Co. 

George  S.  Wilson,  chief  engineer  of  the  Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  here,  an  expert  in 
all  kinds  of  railroad,  steel,  concrete,  and  every  other  engineering  construction,  with  30 
years'  experience,  and  in  the  handling  of  men. 

I  aver  that  there  is  not  one  man  I  have  mentioned  above  that  is  not  the  peer  or  better 
of  Mr.  Goodenough  and  not  one  as  I  believe  that  is  receiving  anywhere  near  the  salary 
he  is  receiving. 

Hugh  Cooper,  who  built  the  Keokuk  Dam  across  the  Mississippi. 

Many  more  that  could  be  mentioned.  Why  were  not  men  oi  the  above  class  repre- 
sented on  this  pay  roll?  Any  one  or  all  of  them  would  have  been  dirt  cheap  at  $1,500 
per  month  compared  with  trie  record  existing.     In  the  language  of  Thomas  Payne, 

these  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls."  As  far  as  the  Twin  Cities  are  concerned, 
building  is  substantially  a  nullity.  Many  architects  have  simply  closed  their  offices 
and  quit — nothing  to  do.  Competent  draftsmen  are  walking  the  streets  with  nothing 
to  do  and  no  demand  for  their  services.  Within  the  last  few  days  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad  abandoned  their  advertising  department  and  let  every  employe  out  except 
the  head,  who  was  made  assistant  passenger  agent.  Winston  Bros.,  probably  the  big- 
gest railroad  contractors  in  the  United  States,  are  not  building  a  foot  of  railroad,  for 
the  first  time  in  30  years. 

I  saw  in  a  magazine  article  that  more  railroad  was  abandoned  in  the  United  States  in 
1917  than  was  built  (probably  lumber  or  other  incidental  lines). 

The  fact  is,  that  no  one  knows  what  anything  is  going  to  cost,  when  it  can  be  com- 
pleted, or  whether  the  material  can  be  obtained.  We  are  all  taking  our  medicine 
cheerfully  and  meeting  the  situation  as  best  we  know  how. 

While  we  can  buy  only  10  cents  worth  of  sugar  at  a  time,  flour,  etc.,  and  then  to  see 
this  Hog  Island  pay  roll,  I  assure  you  it  is  a  staggerer. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  T.  Abbott. 


The  Diocese  of  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  March  16,  1918. 
The  Hon.  Knute  Nelson, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  some 
concern  the  meager  reports  of  the  committee  which  is  investigating  the  Hog  Island 
naval  shipbuilding  business,  and  I  wish  to  express  my  very  great  surprise  and  indig- 
nation that,  while  this  Nation  is  calling  and  drafting  the  very  flower  of  our  manhood 
in  youth  and  ability  to  serve  in  every  possible  and  conceivable  position  from  the 
lowest  private  to  the  highest  officer  in  all  branches  of  our  great  war  undertaking,  at 
salaries  ranging  from  $30  for  the  private  to  a  fair  and  reasonable  remuneration  for  the 
officers  in  command,  the  United  States  Government  should  be  paying  such  men  as 
this  Walter  Goodenough  $25,000  a  year,  and  this  man  Gillette  $15,000  a  year,  and  two 
Jewish  junkers  from  Minneapolis  $1,000  and  $625  per  month,  respectively.  1  con- 
sider Mr.  Goodenough  and  these  other  fellows  as  nothing  in  the  world  but  Huns  within 
our  midst. 

If  our  soldiers  must  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  make  the  supreme  sacrifice 
for  the  salvation  of  this  country,  is  it  not  rather  nauseating  and  disgusting  to  the 
extreme  to  think  that  men  who  are  taking  no  risk  whatsoever  and  are  remaining  com- 
fortably at  home  housed  at  the  most  fashionable  and  expensive  hotels  in  New  York 
City  Hhould  be  paid  any  such  amounts  in  salaries  as  these  men  are  paid?  Are  they 
any  better  than  our  solcliers?  I  maintain  that  every  man  who  is  an  American,  who 
is  loyal,  who  is  true  to  his  country,  will  be  pleased  to  give  his  services  during  this 
terrible  struggle  without  any  compensation  more  than  just  enough  to  pay  his  living 
expenses,  and  any  man  who  enters  into  any  such  profiteering  scheme  as  this  should 
be  lined  up  against  a  stone  wall  and  treated  as  the  worst  spy  that  we  could  find  in  the 
land  anywhere.  Mr.  Goodenough  is  no  better  than  the  Hun  who  shoots  at  our  boys 
across  no  man's  land,  and  I  would  like  to  meet  him  face  to  face  and  tell  him  so.     He  is 
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a  type,  I  presume,  of  a  large  number  of  our  so-called  influential  financiers  of  the 
country  who  are  looting  the  country  and  robbing  it.  They  are  like  old  C.  N.  Nelson, 
who  used  to  live  in  Stillwater  and  was  president  for  years  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
who  got  his  start  and  made  his  first  money  and  became  a  millionaire  out  of  selling  rot- 
ten meat  to  our  soldiers  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  I  knew  old  Nelson  well,  and 
I  never  saw  him  or  passed  him  on  the  street  that  I  did  not  feel  that  a  very  scorpion, 
the  scum  of  the  earth,  was  passing  by.  He  had  no  sense  of  common  decency,  to  say 
nothing  about  patriotism. 

I  am  inclosing  for  your  information  a  letter  which  I  clipped  out  of  the  Minneapolis 
Daily  Journal,  which  is  interesting  reading,  and  which  I  thought  perhaps  you  would 
enjoy.  While  I  have  not  the  honor  or  the  dishonor  (whichever  you  may  call  it)  of 
knowing  personally  Mr.  Gillette  or  these  Harris  Bros.,  yet  I  know  them  by  reputation 
in  business,  and  the  Harrises  are  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  couple  of  Jewish  junkers 
in  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  I  know  their  line  of  business  perfectly  well.  I  want  to 
enter  my  most  solemn  protest  against  this  sort  of  thing,  and  to  say  that  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment can  do  as  Gen.  Pershing  wired  yesterday  from  France,  Smash  the  damnable 
Hun  propaganda  at  home  and  we  will  smash  the  German  line  over  here,"  it  will  be  the 
worse  fqr  us.  Such  men  as  this  man  Good  enough  have  got  to  be  smashed.  He  is 
nothing  in  the  world  but  a  damnable  Hun.  The  Hun  bullets  have  wounded  17 
families  in  Minneapolis,  and  this  Hun  Goodenough  is  shooting  just  as  hard  as  any  of 
the  others.  To  even  think  for  a  moment  that  he  has  the  brains  and  ability  to  take 
charge  of  that  kind  of  work  and  demand  $25,000  salary  is  impossible.  The  late  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railway  made  the  statement  at  the  time 
that  affair  was  being  investigated,  as  you  know,  that  no  living  man,  he  did  not  care 
what  his  position  was,  was  worth  $25,000  a  year  to  any  kind  of  business.  The  whole 
thing  is  nothing  but  graft,  and  how  does  the  Government  expect  the  poor,  plain  people 
to  deny  themselves,  as  I  know  they  are  doing  in  this  city,  even  going  without  food  that 
they  may  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  Red  Cross  and  to  buy  liberty  bonds  and  thrift 
stamps.  I  was  conversing  with  a  man  who  is  in  the  employ  of  the  park  board  yesterday 
and  he  told  me  that  his  salary  was  cut  down,  and  it  was  only  $3  a  day  to  start  with, 
and  that  he  had  been  trying  to  buy  liberty  bonds — had  started  out  to  buy  two  bonds 
of  $50  and  $100,  respectively,  and  that  he  and  his  family  had  to  pinch  and  go  without 
the  necessaries  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  comforts,  in  order  to  be  able  to  buy  these 
bonds  and  make  their  contributions  to  the  Red  Cross  work.  And  yet,  on  top  of  this, 
such  monsters  in  human  form  as  this  man  Goodenough  claim  that  their  services  are 
worth  more  than  $25,000  a  year.  I  most  sincerely  trust  that  your  committee  will  see 
that  this  damnable  Hun  is  properly  handled  in  this  country. 

With  very  greatest  personal  regard  for  yourself,  and  very  kindest  wishes,  and  feeling 
sure  that  you  will  nor  swerve  one  single  iota  from  your  sense  of  what  is  right,  ana 
commending  to  you  the  noble  action  of  our  able  and  patriotic  governor,  I  am,  always, 
Most  faithfully  and  sincerely,  yours, 

Andrew  D.  Stowe. 

[Minneapolis  Daily  Journal,  March  14, 1918.] 
A  girl's  questions. 

To  the  Editor  op  the  Journal: 

Not  long  since  I  bought  a  liberty  bond  for  $50.  It  was  the  little  saving  of  one 
year's  work.  We  girls  don't  make  much,  but  we  are  willing  to  help  our  Govern- 
ment. I  came  from  Norway  but  I  am  a  citizen  of  this  country  now  and  I  will  pick 
up  a  gun  and  shoot  the  heads  off  any  foe  of  my  adopted  land.  America  for  me.  Mr. 
Editor,  I  read  in  your  paper  that  a  certain  Mr.  Gillette  and  Messrs.  Harris  Bros,  were 
working  for  the  Government,  or  rather  living  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  were  drawing  salaries  up  to  $1,250  per  month.  Is  that  possible?  Who 
are  these  smart  men?  What  do  they  know  about  "hull  fabrication,  and  who  hired 
and  agreed  to  pay  them  such  enormous  sums?  What  actual  work  have  they  done 
for  the  Government  in  time  of  great  stress  when  we  need  so  many  honest  men? 

I  intend  to  sell  liberty  bonds  next  time  to  the  girls.  The  girls  will  ask  me  if  Mr. 
Gillette  gets  $1,250  per  month.  It  will  take  15  girls  like  me  a  whole  year  to  earn 
money  enough  to  pay  Mr.  Gillette's  salary  one  month.  The  girls  will  say  if  the 
smart  men  ask  so  much  money,  it  will  not  do  us  poor  girls  any  good  to  try  to  buy 
bonds.  Think  of  it,  we  do  work  for  America  for  nothing  just  because  we  love  the 
country.  How  can  we  explain  these  things  to  the  people  whom  we  ask  to  buy  the 
bonds  and  stamps? 
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Gould  we  get  something  from  the  Government  to  show  how  much  money  the  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  on  salaries  and  other  things  in  the  war?  So  we  can  tell  others? 
We  must  satisfy  buyers  that  their  money  will  be  used  to  kill  Huns  and  not  for 
salaries.  Will  you  please  help  a  Norwegian  girl  to  be  a  real  good — yes,  a  cracker- 
jack — American? 

Yours,  "paalandets  vegne."  Randi  Olson. 

Minneapolis,  March  10. 


Minneapolis,  March  16,  1918. 
Hon.  Knute  Nelson, 

United  States  Senator. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  activity  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  the  Hog  Island 
shipyard  is  very  refreshing  to  we  Minneapolis  citizens  who  know  the  facts  regarding 
the  Harrises  and  Mr.  Gillette  and  Mr.  Goodenough. 

Personally  I  know  of  these  men  and  their  ability  and  I  feel  ashamed  of  the  whole 
affair.  One  look  at  the  junk  yard  of  the  Harrises  would  tell  a  volume  as  to  their 
ability  to  handle  anything  pertaining  to  men  who  are  staking  their  lives  against  our 
common  enemy.  These  men  are  German  Jews  and  they  have  never  done  anything 
in  this  city  to  warrant  their  employment  at  the  work  or  at  the  wages  they  have  been 
given.  The  effect  of  these  high  prices  on  the  poor  who  are  doing  weir  bit  and  giving 
their  mite  is  stupifying.  Personally  I  have  applied  four  times  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
for  work  in  connection  with  the  war  work  and  in  each  case  my  application  has  been 
"filed  for  reference"  and  I  have  been  told  there  was  nothing  for  engineers  at  this 
time,  and  this  has  continued  since  last  May  and  will  probably  continue  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  It  makes  us  engineers  who  are  thoroughly  experienced  feel  that  we 
are  not  wanted,  and  it  appears  that  there  are  reasons  why  men  of  our  class  are  "  not 
required  at  present."  I  can  say  for  nearly  all  the  engineers  of  this  section,  and  I 
believe  it  will  apply  to  most  of  us  in  the  West,  that  we  are  immensely  pleased  to  see 
you  put  these  fellows  on  the  carpet.  I  believe  Goodenough  is  the  man  who  should 
lose  his  scalp,  and  he  should  easily  be  replaced  by  a  man  at  $5,000  per  year  who 
would  be  glad  to  lose  $20,000  on  his  business  at  home  in  order  to  serve  his  country. 
To  be  plain  about  it,  damn  these  unpatriotic  scoundrels  who  are  not  big  enough  and 
free-hearted  enough  to  serve  their  country,  or  too  doggish  in  the  manger  to  step  aside 
and  let  some  one  help  who  is  willing  and  anxious  to  do  so  for  almost  nothing.  Again, 
,  damn  them  and  kick  them  out,  as  they  deserve.  We  will  not  stand  for  them. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  G.  L.  Hunt. 

Minneapolis,  March  16,  1918. 
•Hon.  Knute  Nelson, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  12th  instant,  and  I  am  sure 
you  are  doing  everything  possible  to  correct  the  terrible  injustice  being  done  to 
patriotic  citizens  by  profiteerers.  We  all  know  your  loyalty  to  the  Government  and 
are  particularly  pleased  to  know  you  are  on  the  investigating  committee  of  this  un- 
fortunate Hog  Island  affair. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  clipping  from  the  Minneapolis  Journal  that  will  give  you  a  little 
further  insight  to  the  feelings  of  the  Minneapolis  people,  who  are  thoroughly  loyal, 
and  if  you  could  hear  the  personal  expressions  of  dozens  of  loyal  citizens  you  would  be 
further  impressed,  if  that  was  possible. 

It  woulcf  be  pretty  hard  to  convince  people  here  that  these  men  were  making  any 
sacrifices  (they  should  be  made  to  show  the  earnings  from  their  Minneapolis  business) 
in  accepting  the  enormous  salaries  and  they  are  certainly  a  discredit  to  this  city  if 
this  is  true. 

I  talked  with  some  friends  from  Duluth  and  the  Mesaba  Range  and  am  advised  that 
considerable  feeling  has  been  aroused  up  there,  particularly  at  the  enormous  salary 
reported  being  paid  to  a  man  from  the  shipbuilding  company  at  Duluth,  who  was 
normally  drawing  a  salary  there  of  $2,500  per  year  and  was  now  getting  over  ten  times 
that  salary  from  the  Government.  Such  things  doesn't  seem  possible  to  honest  men, 
and  these  profiteerers  should  be  punished. 

I  want  to  think  you  for  the  copy  of  your  Lincoln  Day  address.    It  was  a  wonderful 
expression  of  the  virtues  of  our  martyred  President.    Wish  every  one  of  these  disloyal 
people  could  read  it  and  profit  thereby. 
Yours,  very  truly, 
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(The  chairman  subsequently  directed  that  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Stuart  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point:) 

National  War  Savings  Committee, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  18,  1918. 
Hon.  D.  U.  Fletcher, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Commerce, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  think  an  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  Harris  Bros. — L.  B. 
and  B.  W.  Harris — of  this  city,  and  I  am  writing  to  you  in  the  hopes  that  you  will  see 
that  the  records  of  your  committee  are  corrected  on  this  subject. 

My  understanding  is  that  your  committee  has  been  informed  that  Leo  B.  Harris, 
while  in  business  in  Minneapolis,  was  not  capable  of  earning  over  $100  a  month,  and 
that  B.  W.  Harris  was  in  pretty  much  the  same  class. 

I  do  not  know  what  motive  anybody  could  have  for  making  such  false  statements 
to  your  committee,  but  I  know  that  they  are  false,  and  in  the  spirit  of  fairness  I  am 
asking  that  they  be  corrected  in  the  committee  records. 

I  happen  to  know  that  Leo  B.  Harris  and  B.  W.  Harris,  together  with  their  father, 
Abe  Harris,  purchased  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000  worth  of  liberty  bonds,  besides 
bonds  purchased  for  their  two  sisters.  Of  the  $10,000  purchased  by  the  father  and 
two  sons,  at  least  two-thirds  were  taken  by  the  two  boyB.  LeoB.  Harris  was  a  member 
of  the  Hennepin  County  executive  committee  in  the  first  liberty  bond  sale,  and  he 
sold  a  great  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  bonds,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  fraternal  organizations. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  income  of  either  Leo  or  B.  W.  Harris  was  prior  to  their  going 
to  the  Hog  Island  Ship  Yards,  but  I  know  that  the  $100  a  month  mentioned  would 
not  have  been  pocket  money  for  either  one  of  them,  and  my  guess  is  that  both  of  them 
were  at  least  in  the  $10,000  a  year  class. 

I  have  known  both  of  these  men  for  many  years  and  know  that  they  have  had 
intimate  friendly  business  relations  for  a  great  many  years  with  some  of  the  largest 
business  institutions  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  that  both  of  them  stand  in  high  regard 
in  this  community  and  were  regarded  as  coming  business  men  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, each  able  to  earn  a  large  salary,  and  each  of  the  highest  personal  character. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Charles  F.  Stuart, 
Director  of  Publicity,  Minnesota  War  Savings  Committee 
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THURSDAY,  MARCH  Si,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcher  (chairman),  Ransdall,  Vardaman, 
Nelson,  Jones,  Harding,  Calder,  and  Johnson. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  present  to-day  Mr.  Theodore 
E.  Ferris,  who  desires  to  make  a  statement  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Nelson.  Before  he  begins,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  was  not  aware  yesterday  that  Mr.  Muhlfeld  would  bring 
up  the  matter  of  the  appointment  and  salaries  of  the  two  Harris 
brothers  and  Mr.  Gillette,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  room  before  the  committee  adjourned  last  night.  I  have 
here  some  letters  relating  to  those  men  that  I  would  like  to  have 
inserted  in  the  record  following  Mr.  Muhlf eld's  testimony  of  vesterday. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  letters  will  be  inserted  at  the  proper  place  in  the  record 
of  yesterday's  hearing. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  let  them  go  in  the  record  following  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Muhlfeld. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  Charles  F. 
Stuart,  director  of  publicity.  Minnesota  War  Savings  Committee, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  addressed  to  me  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
with  reference  to  Leo  B.  Harris  and  D.  W.  Harris.  This  letter  can 
be  inserted  in  the  record  immediately  after  the  letters  submitted 
by  Senator  Nelson. 

(The  letters  referred  to  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  record  of 
Wednesday,  March  20,  1918,  p.  2308.) 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  several  conversations 
with  you  about  Mr.  Ferris  attending  to-day.  He  is  here,  of  course, 
at  his  own  request;  and  he  asked  me  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
committee  for  him  to  prepare  a  statement  and  be  allowed  to  read 
it,  and  said  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  it  he  would 
be  glad  to  answer  any  question  that  any  members  of  the  committee 
might  ask  him. 

I  hope  that  he  will  be  permitted  to  read  his  statement  through, 
unless  something  very  important  comes  up  about  which  some  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  desires  to  ask  before  Mr.  Ferris  finishes  his 
statement. 
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The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  that  course  will  be  pur- 
sued. The  members  of  the  committee  will  have  the  right  to  inter- 
rupt Mr.  Ferris,  of  course,  in  the  reading  of  his  statement,  if  they 
desire  to  ask  a  question  at  any  point,  or  they  can  withhold  the 
question  until  he  has  finished. 

You  may  proceed  now,  Mr.  Ferris. 

STATEMENT  OF   MB.  THEODORE    £.  FEBKIS,  OF  ffEW  YOEK 

CITY. 

Mr.  Ferris.  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman;  thank  you.  I  will  read  the 
statement  which  I  have  prepared.     [Reading:] 

Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  thank  you  for  affording  me  a  hearing  in 
the  midst  of  matters  before  you  of  such  great  public  interest. 

Until  my  connection  with  the  Fleet  Corporation  I  was  for  many 
years  in  private  practice  as  a  naval  architect  and  engineer,  special- 
izing on  merchant  vessels.  I  had  built  up  a  large  practice  which 
had  brought  me  into  intimate  relations  with  most  of  the  important 
shipbuilders  and  shipowners  in  this  country.  Such  a  practice  pre- 
sents abundant  opportunities  for  improper  commissions  from  inter- 
ested parties;  but  throughout  my  professional  career  I  have  always 
refused  to  accept  any  compensation  except  from  my  clients  or  to 
serve  any  other  interests;  and  I  have  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  abso- 
lute probity  in  the  practice  of  my  profession .  This  reputation  has 
always  been  more  valued  by  me  than  any  reputation  I  have  for 
ability. 

After  only  nine  months  in  the  Government  service  I  find  myself 
suddenly  dismissed  as  unfit  because  of  improper  dealings.  I  say 
dismissed,  because  although  I  was  permitted  to  resign,  it  was  merely 
as  an  alternative  to  being  dismissed.  On  January  17,  1918,  Admiral 
Bowles  requested  my  written  statement  of  "my  relations  as  a  naval 
architect  for  any  persons  doing  business  with  the  Fleet  Corporation, 
whether  for  contract  or  requisition  vessels  as  soon  as  possible." 
I  complied  with  this  request  January  21  according  to  my  under- 
standing of  what  was  desired.  My  statement  appears  at  page  1270 
of  the  record.  At  request  of  Admiral  Bowles,  Mr.  Stern,  of  the  legal 
division,  on  January  23  submitted  a  report  which  declined  to  take 
my  statement  as  correct  and  charged  me  with  improper  relations  with 
the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  and  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co. 
(record,  p.  1282). 

Upon  receipt  of  this  report  Admiral  Bowles  the  same  day  made  the 
following  recommendation  to  the  general  manager: 

The  facts  disclosed  do  not  justify  me  in  placing  full  confidence  in  Mr.  Ferris  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  very  responsible  position  which  he  holds,  and  therefore  I  recom- 
mend that  there  should  be  sent  to  him  to-day  the  inclosed  letter.    (Record,  p.  1282.) 

The  letter  referred  to  was  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  January  21  has  received  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
legal  division  and  has  been  submitted  to  the  vice  president  and  general  manager,  and 
I  am  authorized  to  inform  you  that  your  resignation  is  requested,  to  take  effect  imme- 
diately.    (Record,  p.  1282.) 

It  is  my  understanding  that  all  the  circumstances  relied  upon  as  a 

Justification  for  the  report  and  my  dismissal  have  now  been  produced 
before  this  committee.     After  reading  ttve  report  and  Mr.  Stern's 
testimony  before  the  committor,  Www  ec,\  *^%\^^  wsa»>aBfcR«t- 
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tainty  as  to  the  precise  grounds  for  such  action.    They  seem  to  rest 
mainly  in  suspicion  founded  on  misapprehension. 

There  was  no  uncertainty,  however,  in  the  newspaper  reports. 
They  specifically  charged  me  with  accepting  commissions  from  con- 
tractors and  others  in  connection  with  (Government  work  with  which 
I  was  connected,  and  other  misconduct.  I  quote  an  editorial  from  the 
Pacific  Marine  Review  for  March: 

The  events  leading  up  to  the  resignation  of  Theodore  Ferris  as  naval  architect  to 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  have  not.  as  yet,  been  made  entirely  understand- 
able to  the  general  public.  Mr.  Ferris  may  be  able  to  explain  away  some  transactions 
that  have  a  very  nasty  appearance.  For  the  honor  of  the  profession  of  which  he  is  a 
member  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  can.  The  circumstances  surrounding  the  case 
make  it  almost  inexplicable.  Theodore  Ferris  was  a  naval  architect  of  aoility  and 
reputation  and  had  enjoyed  a  highly  lucrative  practice  for  years,  so  lucrative  indeed, 
that  to  the  ordinary  mortal  it  would  have  appeared  certain  that  dishonest  or  even 
questionable  dollars  would  long  since  have  ceased  to  have  interested  him.  This  man 
was  suddenly  elevated  to  a  post  of  honor  and  responsibility  such  as  no  naval  architect 
has  ever  been  called  unon  to  fill,  his  net  compensation  was  fixed  at  $2,500  per  month, 
the  reputation  which  tne  position  entailed  would  insure  Mr.  Ferris  of  one  of  the  most 
profitable  practices  in  his  profession  throughout  the  entire  world  and  this  practice 
would  have  continued  as  long  as  he  choose  to  remain  in  business  after  he  had  severed 
his  connection  with  the  Government.  The  integrity  of  a  man  in  such  a  position 
would  ordinarily  be  considered  invulnerable  and  yet,  if  the  contents  of  presB  dis- 
patches are  true,  Mr.  Ferris  has  stooped  to  the  very  meanest  and  lowest  of  professional 
practices.  The  profession  of  naval  architecture  has  always  been  singularly  free  from 
scandal  and  for  this  reason  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  charges  against  Mr.  Ferris 
will  prove  unfounded,  or  at  least  exaggerated,  for,  if  they  be  true,  they  constitute  the 
gravest  and  most  sickening  indictment  that  has  ever  been  brought  against  a  member 
of  that  profession. 

In  reading  the  record  of  the  proceedings  before  this  committee  I 
am  sorry  to  find  that  some  of  its  members  evidently  harbor  a  suspi- 
cion that  I  have  been  guilty  of  these  things.  I  respectfully  urge 
upon  the  members  of  this  committee  in  order  to  avoid  the  misappre- 
hensions which  I  feel  are  responsible  for  what  has  happened  that  in 
considering  my  conduct  in  connection  with  the  matters  which  have 
been  brought  up  they  endeavor  to  put  themselves  in  my  situation  at 
the  time  and  see  the  matters  only  as  I  saw  them,  without  reference 
to  circumstances  as  to  which  I  had  no  knowledge  or  took  no  heed. 
Carelessness  I  may  possibly  have  been  guilty  of,  that  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  I  have  not  at  any  time  been  guilty  of  any  wrong  or  im- 
proper act  or  purpose. 

The  Government  wanted  my  services  because  I  was  practically  the 
only  naval  architect  who  had  specialized  on  merchant  vessels,  and  I 
had  collected  a  large  amount  of  data  on  the  subject  and  my  vessels 
had  been  uniformly  successful.  I  was  reluctant  to  go  with  the  Fleet 
Corporation,  as  Gen.  Goethals  wanted,  not  only  because  it  was  accep- 
ting a  subordinate  position  in  an  organization  after  years  of  inde- 
pendent practice,  but  because  of  the  serious  financial  sacrifice  in- 
volved. After  many  lean  years  I  had  only  recently  come  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  my  efforts,  and  I  had  a  family  growing  up  to  think  ol. 
The  Government  service  was  urged  upon  me,  however,  as  a  public 
duty,  and  I  so  regarded  it.  It  involvea  a  sacrifice  by  me  for  the  time 
I  was  in  the  service  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  of  several  times  the 
amount  of  my  compensation  from  the  Fleet  Corporation.  I  mention 
this  because  my  compensation  from  the  Fleet  Corporation  of  $2,500 
per  month  has  been  unfavorably  commented  upon.  I  find  it  even 
intimated  that  the  30  per  cent  allowance  on  wages  to  cover  overhead 
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was  merely  a  pretext  for  further  compensation.  Thirty  per  cent  was 
the  actual  percentage  of  the  overhead  in  my  office  for  tne  preceding 
year.  Under  the  conditions  of  my  service  tor  the  Fleet  Corporation 
the  overhead  exceeded  30  per  cent,  so  that  I  am  out  of  pocket. 

From  April  10,  1917,  wnen  I  wa9  first  retained  by  Mr.  Eustis,  as 
agent  for  the  Shipping  Board,  to  prepare  plans  for  the  Government 
standard  wood  snips,  the  problems  presented  by  my  professional 
work  for  the  Government  absorbed  all  my  time  and  energy.  I  gave 
to  the  Government  work  all  the  time  I  was  physically  able  to  stand, 
working  an  average  of  16  hours  a  day,  including  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. 

CLINCHFIELD   NAVIGATION   CO.   MATTER. 

My  appointment  by  the  Fleet  Corporation  was  dated  April  27, 1917. 

1  do  not  recall  when  it  was  received  by  me,  but  possibly  not  until 
Monday,  the  30th. 

In  November,  1916,  I  was  employed  by  A.  W.  Archer  for  a  fee  of 

2  per  cent  to  design  and  supervise  the  construction  of  four  wood 
motor  ships  to  be  built  by  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation  at  Seattle, 
Wash.  Subsequently  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  acquired  the 
contract  for  these  motor  ships,  and  confirmed  my  employment  as 
naval  architect  for  them  upon  the  same  terms.  (Kecord,pp.  1268- 
1270.) 

In  February,  1917,  at  the  request  of  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co., 
I  also  began  work  on  four  wood  steamships  to  be  constructed  at  the 
same  shipyards.  The  understanding  as  to  these  four  ships  was  that 
I  should  receive  a  2  per  cent  fee  as  in  the  case  of  the  motor  ships,  but 
the  formal  letter  was  not  received  until  March  31,  1917.  This  letter 
(record,  p.  1267)  provided  for  a  fee  of  2  per  cent  on  the  four  steamers 
stated  to  be  actually  contracted  for  with  the  Sloan  Co.,  in  payment  for 
my  services  as  naval  architect,  as  follows: 

This  will  confirm  our  understanding  that  you  will  for  a  compensation  of  2  per  cent 
of  the  total  price  of  the  four  vessels,  or  a  fee  of  $30,800.  render  services  to  this  company 
in  preparing  model  and  lines  for  these  ships,  together  with  arrangement  plans,  also 
layout  of  propelling  machinery,  approve  and  pass  upon  all  plans  submitted  by  the 
builders,  consult  and  advise  with  us,  handle  correspondence  and  other  negotiations 
with  the  builders,  acting  as  our  representative,  and  further  superintend  the  building 
of  the  ships  and  machinery,  maintaining  at  your  expense  a  resident  inspector  on  the 
work. 

The  letter  contained  the  further  provision  as  follows: 

It  is  further  understood  that  we  have  an  option  from  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corpora- 
tion for  12  additional  duplicate  steamers,  and  that  in  the  event  of  our  closing  a  contract 
for  these  additional  vessels,  you  will  perform  similar  services  in  regard  to  such  steam- 
ers; but  your  compensation  on  these  additional  steamers  will  be  reduced  to  1  per  cent 
of  their  total  cost. 

The  letter  mentions  $385,000  as  the  cost  of  each  of  the  four  steam- 
ships. It  does  not  mention  the  cost  of  the  12  additional  steamers 
held  under  option;  and  the  provision  for  a  fee  on  these  12  steamers, 
being  conditional  on  their  subsequently  being  contracted  for,  never 
became  effective. 

When  I  appeared  before  this  committee  on  January  3  I  was 
asked  whether  at  the  time  these  ships  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Gen.  Goethals  by  me  I  knew  the  price  the  Clinchfield  Navigation 
Co.  was  to  pay  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Co.  for  tho  ships,  and  I  answered 
that  I  did  not,  which  was  accotdm^  to  my  w^VL^lvonx.    I  was  much 
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distressed  to  find  later  that  the  price  of  the  four  ships  was  mentioned 
in  this  fee  letter  of  March  31.  Upon  reflection,  however,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  my  answer  was  correct.  I  never  knew  the  price  of  the  12 
additional  ships,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  at  the  time  mentioned  I 
did  not  recall  anything  about  the  contract  price  of  the  four  ships. 
It  had  entirely  passed  out  of  my  mind  that  it  was  mentioned  in  my 
fee  contract,  if,  indeed,  I  ever  noticed  that  fact.  I  had  many  such 
contracts,  and  I  could  not  have  told  as  to  any  of  them  whether  the 
cost  was  mentioned.  My  employment  usually  preceded  the  letting 
of  the  contract  for  the  ships,  because  plans  and  specifications  were 
required  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  sufficient  for  me,  in  order  to 
fix  my  fee  to  know  the  general  character  and  number  of  the  ships  to 
be  contracted  for.  Later  a  formal  letter  regarding  my  fee  was 
usually  passed  as  a  matter  of  record,  but  it  was  not  at  all  important 
to  mention  the  cost  in  such  a  letter.  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  any 
case  I  would  be  told  the  cost  of  the  ships,  but  we  were  working  on 
many  ships,  it  was  a  time  of  rapid  chages  in  prices,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  carry  such  information  in  mind,  and  I  did  not  do  so. 
If  I  had  wanted  to  know  Sloan's  price  for  these  ships  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  ask  the  Clinchfield  Co. 

I  met  Gen.  Goethals  with  reference  to  going  with  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion for  the  first  time  on  April  14.  I  subsequently  had  two  or  three 
interviews  with  him  prior  to  April  25  when  I  finally  submitted  my 
proposition  as  to  services  for  the  Fleet  Corporation.  In  these  inter- 
views an  important  topic  was  as  to  where  ships  could  be  immediately 
constructed  and  particularly  at  that  time  wood  ships;  and  Gen. 
Goethals  wanted  whatever  information  he  could  get  about  yards.  I 
told  him  about  the  Sloan  Shipyard,  among  others,  and  these  wood 
ships  to  be  built  there.  I  did  so  solely  because  knowing  something 
of  conditions  and  the  urgent  need  of  the  Government  I  considered  it 
important  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  that  I  should  do  so. 
There  were  only  a  very  few  wood  shipyards  where  ships  could  be 
immediately  placed.  I  knew  the  Sloan  yard  by  reputation,  and 
believed  it  to  be  a  good  one.  I  explained  to  Gen.  Goethals  at  the 
time  that  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  were  clients  of  mine,  and  that 
I  was  employed  as  their  naval  architect  for  the  planning  and  building 
of  these  snips.  Later  Mr.  Philip  Sloan,  who  was  in  New  York  at  the 
time,  descnbed  the  yard  to  me  fully.  I  asked  him  about  building 
ships  for  the  Government,  but  his  capacity  was  taken  up  with  the 
Clinchfield  ships.  I  then  asked  Mr.  Barnett,  vice  president  of  the 
Clinchfield  Co.,  about  it.  This  was  on  April  23.  He  said  he  would 
be  willing  to  turn  the  Clinchfield  ships  over  to  the  Government.  He 
did  not  name  any  price  but  said  the  Cunard  Co.  was  inquiring  for 
them  and  they  were  asking,  I  think,  SI 50  a  deadweight  ton.  I  asked 
him  to  submit  a  written  offer  and  thought  it  important  enough  to 
telegraph  Gen.  Goethals,  which  I  did  the  same  day,  as  follows: 

Proposition  offering  here  to-day  American  yard  Pacific  coast  20  wooden  ships. 
Good  builders.  Prefer  contract  price  per  deadweight  ton.  Requested  written  propo- 
sition which  I  shall  mail  or  preesent  to  you  in  Washington. 

Later  I  received  Mr.  Barnett's  written  proposition  addressed  to 
me,  dated  April  23,  1917  (record,  p.  1311)  reading  as  follows: 

We  hereby  offer  to  turn  over  the  four  motor  ships  and  the  four  steamers  which  are 
now  under  construction  for  us  at  Olympia,  Wash.,  by  the  Sloan  Shipyards (krcv^Ta^x*^. 
pursuant  to  your  design,  also  a  contract  from  the  same  buWfa*  Vat  Vd^  ^^oataN&R&ssfc.  <&. 
12  additional  steamers  to  be  duplicates  of  the  ateameTO  no^w  wutot  c«Mta>\OsssiiVst  ^^- 
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Delivery  of  first  two  ships  in  September,  1917,  and  last  ship  15  months  from  date  of 
contract,  at  a  price  of  $140  per  dead-weight  ton. 

On  receipt  of  this  offer,  I  sent  it  to  General  Goethals  with  my  letter 
of  April  25  (record,  p.  535),  which  I  will  quote  here. 

Referring  to  my  telegram  in  reference  to  twenty  ships  on  the  Pacific  Coast  (good 
builders),  I  will  explain  that  eight  of  these  ships  are  now  under  construction  from 
my  plans  for  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Go.  Inc.,  who  are  clients  of  mine.  I  wish 
to  explain  this  so  that  my  position  in  the  matter  is  understood  and  will  not  be  con- 
flicting now  that  I  am  associated  with  you  in  the  Government  work.  I  have  no 
interests  in  the  ships  except  to  represent  my  clients  in  the  planning  and  building  of 
the  vessels.  The  same  yard  claims  to  be  in  position  to  undertake  twelve  more  ships, 
steam -propel  led.  and  make  delivery  as  stated  in  their  proposition  enclosed.  If  the 
matter  is  of  any  interest  to  you,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  render  as  much  service  as  you 
may  request. 

On  this  date,  April  25, 1  was  not  in  the  service  of  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion. I  did  not  send  my  proposal  in  regard  to  the  same  until  this 
date,  and  did  not  receive  my  appointment  until  the  28th  or  30th, 
but  Gen.  Goethals  had,  nevertheless,  been  discussing  the  ship  pro- 
gram with  me  and  I  felt  that  he  should  be  reminded  of  my  relation 
to  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  and  those  ships.  I  accordingly 
repeated  in  my  letter  what  I  had  already  told  him  verbally,  that  the 
Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  were  clients  of  mine,  and  that  I  was  repre- 
senting them  in  the  planning  and  building  of  the  ships.  My  only 
thought  was  that  this  fact  might  affect  my  judgment  and  that  he 
would  understand  that  I  was  not  making  any  recomendation  and  he 
was  not  to  rely  on  me. 

In  view  of  the  "conclusions"  in  Mr.  Stern's  report  upon  which  my 
dismissal  was  based,  discussed  later,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  offer 
of  April  23  and  my  letter  of  the  25th,  which  inclosed  it,  taken  together 
do  fully  disclose,  in  connection  with  my  relations  to  the  Clinchfield 
Co.,  the  following  things: 

1.  That  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Co.,  and  not  the  Clinchfield  Co.,  was 
the  builder  of  the  ships. 

2.  That  the  Clinchfield  Co.  claimed  to  have  contracts  and  an  option 
from  the  Sloan  Co.  for  the  building  of  all  these  ships. 

3.  That  the  Fleet  Corporation  was  being  offered  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  these  contracts  and  option  direct  from  the  Clinchfield  Co. 
if  it  desired  to  do  so. 

4.  That  I,  being  employed  as  naval  architect  by  the  Clinchfield 
Navigation  Co.  to  represent  them  in  the  planning  and  building  of  the 
ships,  was  by  necessary  inference  to  receive  a  fee  for  my  services  as 
such. 

It  did  not  disclose  the  amount  I  was  to  receive  for  such  services 
as  naval  architect,  nor  the  price  of  the  boats  to  the  Clinchfield  Navi- 
gation Co.  under  its  contracts  and  option  with  the  Sloan  Co.,  and 
this  I  will  speak  of  later. 

At  an  interview  with  Gen.  Goethals  in  Washington  some  days 
after  the  letter  of  April  25  the  Clinchfield  ships  were  mentioned,  and 
Gen.  Goethals  stated  that  they  were  acceptable.  They  were  only 
briefly  mentioned,  however,  and  afterwarcfs,  on  my  return  to  New 
York,  I  found  myself  in  doubt  as  to  just  what  he  meant  and  as  to 
whether  he  might  not  be  expecting  me  to  do  something  in  the  matter. 
I,  therefore,  on  May  1  sent  him  a  telegram,  as  follows: 

Referring  to  four  wooden  ships,  steam-propelling  amidships,  coal -burning,  now 
under  construction  at  the  Sloan  SYiuoyaifo  Ctoc^T*V\o\\,  OVgTK$ta^  for  the  Clinchfield 
Navigation  Co.,  and  their  off  ex  to  \>\n\&  VI  «AA\\,\oTk»\  &\v&\\e»Xfe  ^^^^V^^w 
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to  my  plans  and  specifications,  and  which  you  stated  to  me  yesterday  were  accept- 
able, will  I  advise  Clinchfield  people  to  confer  with  Mr.  Cotton  regarding  contract, 
and  will  you  advise  Mr.  Cotton  to  this  effect?    Please  wire  instructions. 

This  telegram  appears  in  the  record  (p.  1313)  as  sent  on  May  2, 
but  it  was  sent  according  to  my  records  on  May  1.  I  received  a 
telegram  from  Gen.  Goethals  in  reply  on  May  3  as  follows: 

Referring  yours  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.,  Mr.  Brent  made  certain  statements 
which  prevent  making  contracts  Pacific  coast  until  after  our  plans  and  specifications 
for  standard  ship  are  in  hands  of  prospective  builders.  Matter  accordingly  tied  up 
until  plans  and  specifications  reach  coast. 

I  regarded  that  as  a  rejection,  as  in  fact  it  was,  of  the  Clinchfield 
Navigation  Co.'s  proposition  of  April  23  to  turn  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment their  contracts  and  option  with  the  Sloan  Corporation. 

I  had  nothing  to  do  witn  this  action,  and  was  not  consulted  or 
informed  in  any  way  about  it,  but  in  possible  explanation  of  it  and 
of  the  action  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  in  subsequently  making  a 
contract  direct  with  the  Sloan  Corporation.  I  find  in  the  written 
statement  submitted  by  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation,  at  page 
1204  of  the  record,  the  copy  of  a  telegram  sent  by  Mr.  Brent,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  to  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation 
at  Olympia,  Wash.,  on  April  16,  as  follows: 

Shipping  Board  has  to  suggest  that  you  perfect  your  plans  promptly  in  order  that 
you  may  be  prepared  to  expand  your  plants  to  handle  maximum  amount  of  construc- 
tion you  have  indicated  it  is  your  intention  to  undertake  for  Government  without 
unnecessary  delay  when  board  is  ready  to  let  contracts. 

It  would  appear  from  this  and  Gen.  Goethals's  telegram  to  me  of 
the  3d,  that  Gen.  Goethals  had  been  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Brent  about  the  matter,  and  that  Mr.  Brent,  who  had  been  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  had  received  a  promise  there  from  the  Sloan  yard  to 
contract  directly  with  the  Government  to  build  ships  for  it  prior  to 
my  calling  Gen.  Goethals's  attention  to  this  yard. 

I  advised  Mr.  Barnett  of  Gen.  Goethals's  telegram  of  May  3,  and 
did  not  hear  of  the  matter  again  until  May  7,  when  Mr.  Barnett  asked 
me  for  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Gen.  Goethals,  stating  that  he  wished 
to  confer  with  him  in  behalf  of  the  Sloan  Corporation  with  reference 
to  the  latter  building  ships  for  the  Fleet  Corporation  at  its  yard. 
He  did  not  go  into  any  particulars  with  me  about  the  matter.  It 
did  not  relate  to  the  offer  of  April  23  by  the  Clinchfield  Co.,  to  sell 
out  its  contracts  and  option  to  the  Government,  but  to  a  proposal 
in  behalf  of  the  Sloan  Co.,  with  which  I  had  no  connection,  to  build 
ships  for  the  Government.  I  had  done  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the 
Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.,  and  always  found  them  square.  The 
matter  of  price  or  terms  or  what  sort  of  proposition  it  was  proposed 
to  make  in  behalf  of  the  Sloan  Co.,  was  not  discussed  with  me,  but 
the  Sloan  yard  was  an  important  factor  in  the  wood-ship  situation, 
which  I  felt  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  I  was  glad  to  give  Mr. 
Barnett  the  letter  of  introduction  of  May  7  (record,  p.  535),  which 
was  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  proposition  of  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co. 
(Inc.),  who  represent  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation,  Olympia,  \Va$h.,  an  already 
equipped  wooden  yard,  of  good  capacity,  and  with  a  reputation  for  building  wooden 
vessels,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  hereby  introducing  to  you  Mr.  C.  F.  Barnett,  vice 
president  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.),  who  wishes  to  take  a  few  minutes  only  of 
your  time  to  confer  with  you  in  the  matter  of  building  the  ships  which  I  b&N^«£R!kss&. 
to  you  about. 
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I  must  admit  that  I  did  not  at  any  time  give  this  matter  more 
than  perfunctory  consideration.  It  was  on  my  mind  that  this  yard 
with  these  ships  partly  under  construction  should  not  be  allowed 
to  escape  attention,  but  my  interest  was  in  the  problems  presented 
by  my  technical  work  for  the  Government,  which  were  absorbing 
all  my  time  and  energy.  After  giving  Mr.  Barnett  the  letter  01 
introduction,  I  did  not  give  the  matter  another  thought  nor  hear 
anything  more  of  it  until  May  18,  when  Mr.  Barnett  called  at  my 
office  and  told  me  that  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation  had  a  con- 
tract to  build  16  ships  for  the  fleet  corporation.  I  asked  what  ships 
they  were,  and  he  told  me  the  Government's  standard  3, 500- ton 
deadweight  fir-wood  ship.  This  was  one  of  the  ships  which  Mr. 
Eustis  had  employed  me  to  design  for  the  Shipping  Board,  and  the 
plans  and  specifications  for  which  I  had  just  delivered  to  Washing- 
ton to  be  issued  from  there  as  a  Government. standard  type.  Mr. 
Barnett  asked  me  for  the  plans  and  specifications,  a  copy  of  which 
with  my  approval  were  required  for  attachment  to  tne  contract, 
and  I  told  him  that  they  had  been  sent  to  Washington.     He  ex- 

Elained  that  the  contract  included  the  four  steamships  already  begun 
y  the  Sloan  Corporation  for  the  Clin*  hfield  Navigation  Co.  There 
were  a  number  oi  different  seta  of  plans  for  standard  fir-wood  ships. 
There  were  plans  with  single-screw  reciprocating  engines,  with  twin- 
screw  reciprocating  engines,  with  single-screw  turbine  engines,  and 
twin-screw  turbine  engines.  I  therefore  wrote  Gen.  Goethals  the 
letter  of  May  18,  1917,  which  appears  at  page  536  of  the  record,  in 
order  to  make  clear  my  understanding  of  tno  plans  to  which  the  con- 
tract applied  and  to  provide  for  the  four  ships  under  construction 
being  conformed  to  tntse  plans,  which  appeared  to  be  necessary. 
The  four  motor  ships  were  not  included.  I  had  been  consulted 
generally  on  the  question  of  the  Government  going  into  motor  ships 
and  advised  against  it  upon  the  ground  thai,  no  American  maker  of 
internal  combustion  engines  had  yet  made  an  overseas  demonstra- 
tion. 

It  has  since  transpired  that  before  the  Sloan  Co.  made  its  con- 
tract with  the  Fleet  Corporation  an  arrangement  was  made  between 
the  Sloan  Co.  and  the  Clinchfield  Co.,  which  Mr.  Philip  A.  Sloan 
describes  in  his  testimoony  here  as  follows : 

Mr.  Sloan.  This  is  where  the  release  of  the  Clinchfield  comes  in.  To  get  a  release 
from  the  Clinchfield  so  that  we  could  get  a  contract  with  the  Shipping  Board  we  had 
to  refund  to  the  Clinchfield,  or  return  to  the  Clinchfield,  an  advance  payment  of 
$154,000  that  they  made  on  the  first  four  steamers.  Then,  in  consideration  of  the 
release  of  the  option  on  12  more,  we  paid  them,  on  the  basis  of  the  commission  that 
was  in  the  agency  agreement,  5$  per  cent. 

Senator  Nelson.  On  the  16  ships? 

Mr.  Sloan.  No;  on  12.  • 

Senator  Nelson.  On  12,  at  $490,000? 

Mr.  Sloan.  At  $490,000;  but  it  was  plus  one-half  per  cent,  making  it  5£  per  cent  to 
act  as  our  New  York  agents.  Now,  the  consideration  was  based  on  an  agreement  for 
one  year.  That  was  5  per  cent.  Then  they  were  under  obligations  to  ^lr.  Ferris  for 
designing  the  whole  lot  of  ships.  They  told  me  that  as  long  as  they  were  not  going 
to  go  on  with  the  boats  I  should  stand  half  of  Mr.  Ferris's  fee,  which  was  1  per  cent. 
That  would  be  half  of  1  per  cent  for  us,  making  a  commission  of  5£  per  cent.  (Rec- 
ord, p.  1162.) 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  there  to  be  no  commission,  then,  on  the  four  steamers*? 

Mr.  Sloan.  No;  that  was  their  profit. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  the  profit  between  that  you  agreed  to  build  them  for  and 
what  the  Government  paid  Iot  them'? 
Mr.  Sloan.  Less  what  it  cost  to  maVe  t\is  tiraugea.    <^£«^^ -  V&"  >> 
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In  order  not  to  misjudge  my  position  in  this  matter,  there  are  one 
or  two  things  which  it  is  important  to  understand  at  this  point. 

1.  One  is  that  I  never  had  any  connection  of  any  sort  with  the 
Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation.  My  connection  was  solely  with  the 
Clinchfield  Navigation  Co. 

2.  Another  thing  is  that  it  is  absolutely  untrue  that  I  was  to 
receive  a  commission  or  compensation  of  any  sort  in  connection  with 
any  contract  secured  from  the  Government.  Such  a  thing  was  not 
only  not  thought  of,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  any  one  else 
would  think  of  it.  My  connection  with  the  Clinchfield  Navigation 
Co.  consisted  solely  of  my  previous  employment  by  them  as  a  naval 
architect  for  these  boats  under  the  terms  appearing  in  the  letters 
covering  such  employment,  to  which  I  have  already  referred  and 
which  appear  in  the  record;  and  my  only  material  interest  was  opposed 
to  the  intervention  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  in  the  matter,  because 
it  would  end  such  employment  and  prevent  my  earning  my  fees  as 
the  architect  for  these  vessels. 

3.  And  still  another  thing  is  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  inkling  of 
the  arrangements  between  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  and  the 
Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation.  I  do  not  know  what  they  had  in 
mind  in  arranging  to  collect  from  Sloan  a  half  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
Government  price  for  12  ships  on  account  of  their  contract  with  me 
as  the  naval  architect  for  these  vessels.  They  must  speak  for  them- 
selves as  to  that. 

I  only  know  that  they  did  not  consult  me  in  regard  to  it,  and 
that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  their  actual  obligations  to  me. 
I  have  never  requested  them  for  any  settlement;  but  on  June  26 
the  Clinchfield  Co.,  of  their  own  accord,  paid  me  $11,200  under 
their  contract  with  me  of  March  31.  As  I  had  already  prior  to  my 
connection  with  the  Fleet  Corporation  performed  a  substantia!  part 
of  my  services  under  this  contract  and  incurred  considerable  outlay 
and  the  amount  paid  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  more  than  sufficient 
to  compensate  me  for  this,  there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
retain  the  payment.  They  have  not  paid  or  offered  to  pay  me 
anything  since,  and  I  have  never  had  up  with  them  in  any  way  the 
question  of  any  further  payment  in  connection  with  these  vessels. 
Admiral  Bowles  states  that  in  January,  1918,  he  called  up  the  Clinch- 
field  Navigation  Co.  and  asked  them  if  they  were  expecting  to  pay 
me  any  commission  or  compensation  on  the  16  vessels  building  with 
the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation,  and  that  they  said  they  were 
(record,  p.  1282).  This  could  only  refer  to  the  compensation  under 
my  contract  of  March  31.  They  have  never,  however,  so  stated  to 
me  or  tendered  any  further  payment.  In  my  own  view  they  owe 
me  nothing  in  respect  of  the  12  ships  because  the  agreement  in  respect 
of  those  ships  was  conditional  on  the  Clinchfield  Co.  ultimately 
contracting  for  them,  which  it  never  did.  In  respect  of  the  four 
steamers  actually  contracted  for  and  begun  it  may  be  that  inasmuch 
as  they  voluntarily  released  the  Sloan  Co.  they  technically  owe  me 
something,  not  only  for  the  work  actually  done,  but  by  way  of 
compensation  for  the  net  fee  I  would  have  realized  over  expenses 
if  the  ships  had  been  built.  As  a  practical  matter,  however,  in 
such  circumstances,  or  where  a  ship  is  sold  while  under  construction, 
I  should  be  satisfied  with  any  adjustment  a  client  saw  fit  to  make, 
provided  I  was  reasonably  compensated  for  the  services  a.ct\3Alk$ 
rendered. 
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I  beg  to  refer  now  to  the  "conclusions"  reached  by  Mr.  Stern  in 
his  report  which  was  made  the  basis  of  my  dismissal. 

Mr.  Stem  in  this  report,  which  appears  at  page  1282  of  the  record, 
referring  to  my  letter  to  Gen.  Goetnals  of  April  25,  says: 

Mr.  Ferris  was  not  frank  as  to  the  compensation  to  be  paid  him  by  the  Clinch  field 
Navigation  Cp.  for  the  4  steamers  which  the  Sloan  Corporation  had  contracted  to 
build  for  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  or  the  12  steamers  that  the  Clinchfield 
Navigation  Co.  had  under  option  to  the  Sloan  Corporation.  *  *  *  This  letter  does 
not  disclose  that  Ferris  was  to  be  paid  anything  by  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  if 
the  4  steamers  were  taken  over  by  the  Fleet  Corporation  nor  does  it  disclose  that 
Ferris  had  anything  to  do  with  respect  to  the  12  steamers  then  under  option  to  the 
Clinchfield  Naviagtion  Co.,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Ferris  had  an  agreement  for 
compensation.  Mr.  Feme's  agreement  for  compensation  with  respect  to  the  4 
steamers  and  the  12  under  option  would  have  brought  him  over  $70,000.  Nothing 
that  has  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Ferris  discloses  that  he  intended  to  relinquish  this 
compensation  from  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.,  except  that,  in  conversation  with 
Admiral  Bowles,  he  so  stated,  but  there  are  no  other  papers  evidencing  any  such 
intention,  and  the  letter  written  to  us  dated  January  21,  1918,  summarizing  the  situa- 
tion and  prepared  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  does  not  so  state,  but  it  does  show  that  he 
received  $11,200  on  account.  Further,  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  state  that  they 
expected  to  make  Mr.  Ferris  further  payments. 

I  am  unable  to  understand  Mr.  Stem's  point  of  view  here,  unless 
it  is  that  he  was  under  the  impression,  as  in  fact  he  states,  that  I 
was  to  receive  the  compensation  referred  to  "if  the  four  steamers 
were  taken  over  by  the  Fleet  Corporation/ ' 

Quite  the  reverse  was  the  fact,  however.  If  the  steamers  were 
not  taken  over  by  the  Fleet  Corporation  I  would  be  able  to  perform 
the  services  under  my  contract  and  earn  my  fees;  but  if  they  were 
taken  over  I  could  not  do  so.  In  the  case  of  the  four  motor  ships, 
because  they  were  not  taken  over  by  the  Government,  I  was  awe 
to  go  on  witn  my  work  on  these  ships  and  with  earning  my  fee  until 
they  were  subsequently  sold  to  Calkins;  and  the  Clinchfiela  Co.  have 
paid  me  $18,600  out  of  my  total  fee  of  $28,600.  It  would  have  been 
to  my  interest,  in  the  same  way,  to  discourage  and  not  to  encourage 
the  contract  with  the  Government  for  the  steamers. 

As  for  Mr.  Stern's  criticism  that  my  letter  of  April  25  does  not 
disclose  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the  12  additional  steamers, 
nor  that  I  had  an  agreement  for  compensation  as  to  these,  my  ex- 

Elanation  previously  made  to  Gen.  Goethals  of  my  relation  to  the 
linchfield  ships  included  all  20  ships  without  distinction,  and  my 
telegram  of  May  1  expressly  states  that  these  12  steamers  are  also 
to  my  plans  and  specifications.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  I  held 
no  contract  for  these  12  steamers.  The  provision  of  the  letter  of 
March  31  as  to  these  steamers  is  as  follows: 

It  is  further  understood  that  we  have  an  option  from  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corpora- 
tion for  12  additional  steamers,  and  that  in  the  event  of  our  closing  a  contract  for 
these  additional  vessels  you  will  perform  similar  services  in  regard  to  such  steamers; 
but  your  compensation  on  these  additional  steamers  will  be  reduced  to  1  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  terms  of  the  letter,  I  had  merely  given  an 
option  on  my  services  at  a  1  per  cent  fee  provided  the  Clinchfield  Co. 
should  ultimately  close  a  contract  with  the  Sloan  Co.  for  them. 
Because  of  the  Government's  intervention  they  never  did  close  a 
contract,  or  exercise  their  option  with  me,  and  I  might  better  for  my 
own  interest,  as  was  obvious,  have  discouraged  the  Government 
intervention. 
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1  made  no  distinction  of  this  sort,  however,  either  in  my  talks 
with  Gen.  Goethals  or  in  my  own  mind,  but,  as  in  the  telegram  of 
May  1,  referred  to  myself  as  the  naval  architect  for  all  of  them.  If 
the  letter  of  April  25  fails  to  make  this  clear,  it  was  unintentional. 
It  was  unquestionably  understood  by  Gen.  Goethals  that  I  was  repre- 
senting the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  as  their  naval  architect  for 
all  20  of  these  ships.  And  this  included  by  necessary  inference  a 
representation  that  I  was  to  receive  a  fee  as  such  architect,  for  it  is 
inconceivable  that  Gen.  Goethals  or  anybody  else  would  suppose  that 
I  was  to  perform  such  services  for  nothing.  The  main  thing,  however, 
was  to  advise  Gen.  Goethals  of  my  friendly  relations  with  these 
people,  so  that  he  would  not  look  to  me  for  any  recommendation, 
and  the  matter  of  my  fee  was  of  no  legitimate  interest  to  the  Govern- 
ment then,  and  would  not  be  now,  except  for  the  fortuitous  circum- 
stance that  the  half  per  cent  exacted  by  tne  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co. 
from  the  Sloan  Co.  in  the  name  of  my  fee  will  indirectly  come  out 
of  the  Government  payments  to  Sloan. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Stern's  further  comment,  that  nothing  that  has 
been  submitted  by  Mr.  Ferris  discloses  that  he  intended  to  relinquish 
his  compensation  from  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.,  I  have  already 
explained  that  I  am  not  entitled  to  any  further  payments  except 
possibly  a  technical  claim  for  damages  in  respect  of  the  four  steamers, 
which  I  have  no  idea  of  making.  In  February  this  year  the  Clinch- 
field  Navigation  Co.  submitted  a  provision  which  they  were  asked  to 
subscribe  to  in  a  contract  between  themselves,  the  Fleet  Corporation, 
and  the  Sloan  Corporation,  providing  for  the  payment,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  of  the  total  amount  of  my  fee  into  a  fund,  subject  to  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  such  fund  should  go  to  the  Fleet  Corporation, 
to  the  Sloan  Corporation,  or  to  the  Clinchfield  Co.,  and  the  Clinchfield 
Co.  asked  my  consent  to  their  signing  such  a  contract.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  counsel,  who  replied  in  my  behalf  as  follows: 

February  5, 1918. 
Clinchfield  Navigation  Co., 

24  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Attention  of  Mr.  Bockus. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  are  indebted  for  your  favor  of  the  4th,  quoting  a  provision  as  to 
the  fees  of  Mr.  Theodore  E.  Ferris,  which  you  say  you  were  requested  by  counsel  for 
the  Fleet  Corporation  to  insert  in  a  tripartite  agreement  between  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, the  Sloan  Corporation,  and  yourselves,  and  saying  that  you  do  not  consider  it 
proper  to  agree  to  this  provision  without  the  consent  of  Mr.  Ferris.  We  must  respect- 
fully decline  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Ferris  to  participate  in  any  arrangement  with  the  Fleet 
Corporation  or  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation  in  respect  either  of  your  obligations, 
if  any,  to  Mr.  Ferris  as  to  fees  or  in  respect  of  any  arrangements  you  may  have  either 
with  the  Fleet  Corporation  or  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation  in  regard  to  such  fees. 
Whether  Mr.  Ferris  has  any  further  claim  on  you  under  his  fee  contract  of  March  31, 
1917,  has  not  been  fully  considered  by  us.  We  understand  that  you  have  released 
the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation  from  its  contract  with  you  for  the  vessels  with  refer- 
ence to  which  Mr.  Ferris's  contract  was  made,  and  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Ferris  has  a  claim 
against  you  for  damages  for  failure  on  your  part  to  build  the  ships  with  reference  to 
which  he  had  bound  himself  to  render  professional  services.  The  Fleet  Corporation, 
however,  can  have  no  interest  which  we  can  conceive  of  in  requiring  you  to  pay  any- 
thing upon  account  of  this  fee  into  a  fund  as  proposed,  except  upon  the  theory  here- 
tofore advanced  by  counsel  for  the  Fleet  Corporation  that  Mr.  Ferris's  arrangement 
with  you  in  respect  of  his  fees  wrongs  the  Fleet  Corporation,  and  that  suggestion  we 
must  emphatically  repudiate  on  Mr.  Ferris's  behalf. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

BURUNOHAM,  VEEDER,  MaSTEN  &   FEARET. 
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Subsequent  to  his  report  and  my  dismissal  Mr.  Stem  appeared 
before  this  committee  and  stated  his  position  in  respect  of  this  matter 
as  follows  (record,  p.   1326): 

Well,  I  merely  go  so  far  as  to  say  this,  Senator,  that  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  the 
case  that  this  commission  was  maae  by  Mr.  Ferris  without  the  consent  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  might  well  have  the  right 
to  claim  that  it  was  entitled  to  that  because  an  agent  is  not  entitled  to  benefit  at  the 
expense  of  his  principal,  and  it  is  an  elementary  legal  principle  that  the  principal  is 
entitled  to  any  private  profit  that  the  agent  may  make. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  there  have  been  too  many  "ifs"  in  this 
whole  matter,  which  should  have  been  disposed  of  before  I  was 
pilloried  before  the  country  as  dishonest  and  a  grafter  at  the  expense 
of  my  country  in  its  time  of  need.     If  the  counsel  for  the  Fleet  Cor- 

E oration  would  only  permit  themselves  to  see  that  any  claim  I  may 
ave  against  the  Clinchfield  Co.  in  respect  of  fees  has  to  do  solely  witn 
professional  services  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, they  would  appreciate  that  they  not  only  can  not  ask  me  to 
forego  any  claim  wnich  I  may  have  against  the  Clinchfield  Co.,  but 
that  they  also  can  not  ask  me  to  collect  anything  to  which  I  am  not 
properly  entitled,  whether  the  Clinchfield  Co.  or  the  Sloan  Corporation 
is  willing  to  pay  or  not.  I  beg  to  say,  however,  that,  because  under 
the  arrangement  by  which  the  Clinchfield  Co.  is  to  receive  a  half  of 
1  per  cent  on  account  of  the  so-called  " Ferris  fee"  from  the  Sloan 
Corporation  this  money  wrould  indirectly  come  out  of  the  Government 
payments  to  Sloan,  if  counsel  for  the  Fleet  Corporation  will  frankly 
admit  that  they  are  wrong  in  their  inferences  and  that  upon  full  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances  there  does  not  now  appear  to  be 
any  ground  for  them,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  anything  I  can  properly  do 
to  divert  this  payment  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Stern's  report  makes  a  further  criticism  in  respect  of  my  letter 
of  April  25  as  follows : 

In  recommending  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  to  Gen.  Goethals,  Mr.  Ferris  did 
not  disclose  with  the  frankness  and  definiteness  that  might  be  desired  the  fact  that 
the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  had  a  contract  for  four  vessels,  an  option  on  12  vessels 
which  10  vessels  were  subsequently  contracted  for  between  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  and  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation.  Subsequently,  and  perhaps  as  a 
result  of  this,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  instead  of  directly  negotiating  with 
the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  for  the  sale  of  its  contracts  to  the  Fleet  Corporation, 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Sloan  Corporation  under  which  it  agreed  to  pay  the 
Sloan  Corporation  $41)0,000  per  vessel,  whereas  the  Sloan  Corporation  was  building 
them  for  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  for  $385,000  per  vessel. 

I  did  not  at  any  time  recommend  either  the  Clinchfield  Naviga- 
tion Co.  or  Mr.  Barnett.  On  the  contrary,  I  refrained  from  so  doing, 
or  doing  anything  else  to  influence  that  matter.  My  letter  of  April 
25,  inclosing  their  offer,  made  no  recommendation,  and  my  letter  of 
introduction  of  May  7  merely  referred  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Sloan  Co.  to  build  ships  for  the  Government  as  important,  which  it 
undoubtedly  was.  So  far  as  Mr.  Barnett  and  his  company  were 
concerned,  it  was  a  mere  letter  of  identification. 

The  statement  that  the  Fleet  Corporation  did  not  know  of  the 
Clinchfield  contract  and  option  is  incorrect,  as  is  also  the  inference 
that  as  a  result  of  this  it  dealt  directly  with  the  Sloan  Co.  instead  of 
the  Clinchfield  Co.  As  already  explained,  mv  letter  of  April  25  must, 
of  course,  be  read  along  with  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.'s  offer 
of  April  23,  which  was  inclosed  with  it.  These  explicitly  state  that 
the  Clinchfield  Co.  has  a  contract  with  the  Sloan  Co.  for  the  four 
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vessels  and  an  option  for  the  12;  and  the  offer  is  an  offer  to  the  Fleet 
Corporation  to  ao  the  very  thing  which  Mr.  Stern's  report  says  they 
might  have  done  if  they  had  known  this.  It  is  an  offer  oy  the  Clinch- 
field  Navigation  Co.  to  turn  over  the  steamers,  which  it  states  "are 
now  under  construction  for  us  at  Olympia,  Wash.,  by  the  Sloan  Ship- 
yards Corporation;  also  a  contract  from  the  same  builder  for  the 
construction  of  12  additional  steamers,  to  be  duplicates  of  the  steam- 
ers now  under  construction  for  us."  Nothing  could  be  plainer  j  it 
seems  to  me,  than  this  statement  that  the  Clinchfield  Navigation 
Co.  held  contracts  for  these  vessels  from  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corpora- 
tion, and  was  offering  the  Fleet  Corporation  an  opportunity  to  take 
them.  This  opportunity  was  turned  down,  apparently,  as  appears 
from  Mr.  Brent's  wire  of  April  16  to  the  Sloan  Co.  and  Gen.  Goetnals's 
telegram  to  me  of  the  3d,  Decause  of  some  understanding  Mr.  Brent, 
vice  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  had  already  reached  directly 
with  the  Sloan  yard  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Sloan's  comment  is  also  incorrect  in  its  further  statements, 
that  they  entered  into  a  contract  to  pay  $490,000  each  for  vessels 
which  the  Sloan  Co.  was  obligated  to  build  for  the  Clinchfield  Co.  for 
$385,000.  The  Clinchfield  Co.  held  a  contract  for  only  four  steamers, 
at  $385,000.  The  rest  were  under  option  at  $140  per  dead-weight 
ton,  the  same  rate  as  that  at  which  the  Government  price  was  figured. 
The  Government  contract,  moreover,  was  not  for  the  3, 200- ton  Clinch- 
field  design,  but  for  a  3, 500- ton  Government  standard  design;  a 
larger  ana  more  costly  ship.  Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  by 
members  of  this  committee  as  to  the  date  of  the  Clinchfield  option. 
I  have  only  seen  the  copy,  dated  March  31,  printed  in  the  record 
(p.  1356),  but  the  option  is  mentioned  in  my  fee  letter  of  March  31, 
and  I  know  that  that  letter  was  received  by  me  prior  to  April  3, 
because  I  acknowledged  it  on  the  latter  date  by  letter  of  that  date, 
which  appears  in  the  record  (p.  1276). 

Mr.  Stern's  comments,  last  quoted,  therefore,  are  incorrect  in  every 
particular. 

The  furthet  comment  on  the  Clinchfield  matter  in  Mr.  Stern's 
report  is  as  follows : 

Mr.  Ferris  knew,  as  he  concedes,  that  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  was  to  have 
these  vessels  for  $385,000  each.  He  must  have  known  subsequently  that  the  Fleet 
Corporation  agreed  to  pay  Sloan  for  these  vessels  $490,000,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  in  any  way  protested  or  sought  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  in  the 
matter.     (Record,  p.  1283.) 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  $385,000  applied  to  4  only  of  the  16 
Clinchfield  steamers,  and  that  the  $490,000  was  for  larger  and  more 
costly  ships,  this  raises  a  question  of  propriety  which  Mr.  Stern  later 
in  his  testimony  before  this  committee  put  as  follows: 

1  should  say,  Senator,  that  if  he  thought  it  was  betraying  the  interests  of  his  clients 
to  disclose  information  that  he  got  as  to  the  cost  to  his  clients  he  should  never  have 
introduced  hia  client.     (Record,  p.  1321.) 

If  this  question  had  been  presented  in  this  way — if,  for  instance, 
I  had  had  in  mind  the  price  of  the  four  steamers  to  Clinchfield,  and 
felt  that  Gen.  Goethals  should  know  it,  but  that  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disclose  it,  and  the  question  had  suggested  itself  as  to  whether  in 
such  circumstances  I  should  bring  the  yard  and  these  ships  to  Gen. 
Goethals's  attention — I  should  have  said  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 
It  can  not  be  judged  of  with  reference  to  later  conditions  wnen  the 
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shipbuilding  possibilities  of  the  country  have  been  largely  disclosed, 
but  must  be  judged  with  reference  to  conditions  at  that  early  stage 
when  the  urgency  for  ships  was  apparent,  but  we  were  all  at  our 
wits'  ends  to  know  where  they  were  to  come  from.  It  was  clearly 
of  paramount  importance  that  the  Sloan  yard  and  its  situation  as 
to  these  ships  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  fact  that  I  was  not 
at  liberty  to  tell  the  price  to  Gen.  Goethals,  so  that  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion and  its  advisers  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  any  other 
negotiator,  would  have  seemed  to  me  relatively  unimportant. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  the  question  of  what  was  Sloan's 
price  for  the  Clinchfield  ships  and  of  mentioning  it  to  Gen.  Goethals 
did  not  suggest  itself  to  me  at  all,  and  that  if  it  had  I  should  not 
have  hesitated  to  obtain  it  from  Mr.  Barnett  and  mention  it  to  Gen. 
Goethals.  I  don't  think  the  Clinchfield  Co.  would  have  had  the 
slightest  objection  or  considered  that  it  had  any  bearing  on  the  matter 
so  far  as  they  were  concerned.  For  that  matter,  if  Gen.  Goethals 
or  anyone  representing  the  Fleet  Corporation  had  considered  it 
important,  in  my  opinion,  he  could  readily  have  ascertained  it  by 
asking  Mr.  Barnett.  Indeed,  except  for  the  circumstance  that  the 
Fleet  Corporation  in  all  probability  also  regarded  such  information 
as  having  no  bearing,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  did  not 
know  the  price  of  the  Clinchfield  ships.  It  has  been  merely  assumed 
out  of  whole  cloth  that  they  did  not. 

The  Fleet  Corporation  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  gotten 
the  Clinchfield  ships  for  $385,000  or  anything  like  it,  much  less  the 
16  Government  standard  ships.  They  were  offered  the  20  Clinch- 
field  ship>s,  including  the  4  motor  ships,  at  $140  per  dead-weight 
ton.  This  was  the  same  as  the  option  price  for  the  12  ships  and 
showed  an  average  profit  to  Clinchfield  of  $40,200  each  for  the  20 
ships.  If  this  price  of  $140  for  the  12  ships  was  not  the  price  under 
the  option,  ana  there  was  no  price  fixed,  or  if  there  was  no  option 
at  all,  the  result  is  the  same,  for  at  that  time  no  builder  could  afford 
to  contract  for  less  than  $140,  and  none  did.  The  market  condi- 
tions for  tonnage  were  well  known.  If  the  Fleet  Corporation  did 
not  wish  to  hold  the  motor  ships,  it  could  have  disposed  of  them, 
as  the  Clinchfield  Co.  did,  within  a  few  weeks  for  $500,000,  or  a 

Erofit  of  over  $200,000  on  the  $140  price  to  the  Government,  and  so 
rought  down  greatly  the  net  cost  to  it  of  the  remaining  16  ships. 
And  if  it  did  not  then  like  its  bargain  for  the  16  steamships,  it  could 
have  unquestionably  sold  these  also  at  an  oven  greater  profit.  The 
Clinchfield  Co.  was  demanding  $150  a  dead-weight  ton  for  those 
from  the  Cunard  Co.  at  the  time  they  made  their  offer  to  the  Fleet 
Corporation.  If  I  had  been  consulted  by  anyone  as  to  the  purchase 
as  a  business  proposition  of  these  20  ships  on  the  terms  of  the  Clinch- 
field  ofi  er  to  the  Fleet  Corporation,  I  should  have  advised  it  without 
hesitation. 

The  Fleet  Corporation,  however,  saw  fit  to  turn  down  the  Clinch- 
field  offer.  The  reason,  I  think,  is  obvious,  and  it  was  not  any  question 
of  price.  They  were  not  buying  contracts ;  they  were  letting  contracts. 
Later  when  they  came  to  the  question  of  the  snips  under  construction 
for  others,  they  requisitioned  them,  but  at  that  time  they  were 
apparently  only  considering  the  letting  of  contracts  direct  with 
builders.  Mr.  JBrent  had  already  been  out  on  the  coast  to  investigate 
conditions,  and  had  made  some  tentative  arrangement  direct  with 
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the  Sloan  Co.  It  was  only  a  question,  therefore,  of  what  was  a  fair 
price  at  which  to  let  a  contract  to  Sloan  at  that  time  as  an  original 
proposition  for  the  Government  standard  ship,  having  regard  to 
conditions  then  existing.  It  was  not  intended  to  let  contracts  as  low 
as  possible.  That  would  have  answered,  if  it  was  a  question  merely 
of  a  few  ships,  but  it  was  a  question  of  the  success  of  the  whole  ship 
program  and  the  securing  of  the  ships.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
Fleet  Corporation  to  consider  for  itself  the  matter  of  material  and 
labor,  machinery,  and  equipment  for  all  these  ships  and  the  effect 
the  building  program  would  have  on  these.  It  was  more  important 
for  the  Fleet  Corporation  than  for  the  Sloan  Co.  and  other  builders 
to  know  that  the  price  was  one  at  which  the  builders  would  be  able 
to  carry  out  their  contracts  with  a  reasonable  profit  such  as  to  serve 
as  an  inducement  to  them  to  go  into  it. 

If  they  knew,  therefore,  of  the  Sloan  price  of  $385,000,  for  the 
Clinchfield  Co.  and  even  if  the  Sloan  Co.  had  actually  offered  to 
build  the  ships  for  the  same  price,  it  would  have  been  snort-sighted 

{>olicy  for  the  Fleet  Corporation  to  let  the  contract  at  such  a  price, 
or  it  was  clear  tjiat  a  contract  at  such  a  price  could  not  be  carried 
out  and  would  not  produce  the  ships.  I  estimated  when  I  was 
examined  before  this  committee  in  January  that  there  would  be  an 
additional  cost  to  build  the  standard  ships  let  to  Sloan  over  that 
of  the  Clinchfield  ships  of  $25,000  or  $30,000.  (Record,  p.  538.) 
I  see  that  the  Sloan's  estimate  it  as  at  least  $50,000.  (Record,  p. 
1160.)  A  careful  estimate,  however,  shows,  I  find,  a  probable  differ- 
ence of  not  less  than  $70,000  per  ship  in  May  when  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration contract  was  let  for  16  standard  steamers,  as  compared 
with  the  contract  price  of  $385,000  for  the  four  Clinchfield  steamers 
and  option  price  of  $448,000  for  the  12  additional  steamers  at  the 
end  of  March.     The  difference  is  made  up  as  follows: 

Diagonal  strapping  and  increased  fastenings $15, 000 

Additional  lumber,  about  200,000  board  feet  used  in  the  hull  construction . .  10, 000 
Gun  mounts,  gun  crew  and  other  increased  accommodations,  plumbing,  ice 

machine  and  cold  storage  plant 14, 000 

Advance  in  prices  of  materials,  etc.,  as  compared  with  March  31 30, 000 

Total 69,000 

Applying  this  difference  to  the  price  of  $385,000  for  the  four  Clinch- 
field  steamers  and  to  the  $448,000  option  price  for  the  12  additional 
steamers  would  make  an  average  price  of  over  $500,000  for  the  16 
steamers,  showing  that  the  price  of  $490,000  for  the  16  steamers  in 
May  was  relatively  lower  than  the  Clinchfield  price  on  March  31. 

There  is,  further,  one  important  factor  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. When  the  Clinchfield  prices  were  made  in  March  the  Gov- 
ernment ship  program  was  not  a  factor.  On  May  18  it  was  threaten- 
ing to  disturb  all  conditions  of  labor,  material,  and  everything  else 
that  entered  into  the  construction  of  the  ships,  all  of  which  had  to 
be  considered  in  fixing  contract  prices.  So  much  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  a  large  extent  to  resort  to  the  agency  contracts  because 
contractors  were  afraid  to  bid,  and  even  where  lump-sum  contracts 
were  secured  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  readjustment  under 
certain  conditions. 

Other  contracts  let  by  the  Fleet  Corporation  for  similar  ships 
about  the  same  time  the  Sloan  contract  was  let  were  even  higher. 
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That  with  the  Standifer  yards,  let  previously,  was  at  the  rate  of 
$142.86  with  certain  equipment  to  do  supplied  by  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. The  Traylor  contract  which  followed  the  Sloan  contract 
was  also  at  $142.86.  The  Sloan  contract  was  the  lowest  let,  and  the 
Standifer  Corporation  when  it  took  a  second  contract  in  February, 
1918,  was  given  a  price  of  $160  per  deadweight  ton. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  advisers  of 
the  Fleet  Corporation  in  this  matter  fully  understood  what  they 
were  doing  in  fixing  the  price  for  the  Sloan  ships,  and  that  any  pro- 
test or  advice  on  my  part  on  the  score  of  price  would  have  been 
deemed  officious,  especially  as  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
price  until  after  the  contract  was  closed. 

JAHNCKE   SHIPBUILDING   CORPORATION  MATTER. 

The  latter  part  of  May  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.  wished  to  employ 
me  to  prepare  the  detail  plans  for  the  so-called  Ferris  type  of  fabri- 
cating ship  which  they  were  proposing  to  build  for  the  Government. 
They  spoke  to  Gen.  Goethals  about  it,  and  so  did  I*  He  said  to  both 
of  us  tnat  any  arrangement  we  might  make  regarding  the  work  and 
my  compensation  would  be  satisfactory  to  him;  that  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration was  not  entitled  to  my  full  time.  This  work  for  the  Sub- 
marine Boat  Co.  was  begun  in  May.  Under  date  of  June  8,  1917, 
Mr.  Sutphen  wrote  me  confirming  the  understanding  that  they  would 
pay  me  my  out-of-pocket  expenses  and  expressing  a  desire  further 
to  pay  me  a  fee.     (Record,  p.  1274.) 

In  September  Admiral  Bowles  stated  that  he  wished  to  arrange  to 
transfer  me  from  New  York  to  Washington  and  to  take  my  men 
over  into  the  Government  employ,  and  asked  me  to  write  him  my 
views. 

I  wrote  him  under  date  of  September  3  (Record,  p.  1296),  calling 
his  attention  to  the  terms  of  my  arrangement  with  Gen.  Goethals 
and  the  work  I  had  been  doing.  I  mentioned  the  Submarine  Boat 
Co.  work  and  that  I  had  not  received  my  compensation  and  had 
not  solicited  any,  and  that  I  was  doing  this  work  because  I  was 
anxious  to  develop  the  tonnage  production  on  the  fabricating  method 
and  vindicate  my  indorsement  of  that  method.  Referring  generally 
to  my  work  for  the  Government,  I  stated  further  as  follows: 

In  fact,  I  did  not  go  into  the  work  from  a  monetary  point  of  view,  nor  do  I  meet 
your  wishes  in  coming  to  Washington  with  a  view  of  financial  gain,  for  I  feel  no  money 
will  pay  any  of  us  in  the  fight  ahead  to  put  over  the  proposition  we  are  undertaking. 
Therefore,  I  leave  this  matter  in  your  hands  to  adjust  as  you  see  fit.  excepting  I  wish 
to  carry  on  my  New  York  office  work  in  the  future  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  corporation 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  present,  and  further  ask  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  increased 
my  office  space  very  materially  with  a  view  of  carrying  on  the  corporation's  work  at 
New  York,  some  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  term  of  lease  I  now  have  on  an  office 
which  would  not  have  otherwise  existed  and  which  T  am  now  obliged  to  carry  in  view 
of  the  present  contemplated  change  in  plans.     (Record,  p.  1297-1298.) 

Admiral  Bowles  replied  to  me  under  date  of  September  6  (record, 
p.  1295),  in  part  as  follows: 

These  conditions  will  also  refer  to  the  fabricated  ship  construction  in  which  I  con- 
sider it  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  maintain  your  interest  and  supervision. 
However,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  you  to  receive  compensation  for  any  work  done  in 
this  matter  from  any  company  acting  as  agent  or  contractor  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  Where  you  have  existing  contracts  with  owners  for  the  design  and 
supervision  oi  vessels  under  construction  ^V&&x\ANfe  V>ofcw  transitioned,  you  will  be 
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permitted  to  carry  these  out  with  the  understanding  that  they  do  not  conflict  with  the 
affaire  of  the  corporation.    *    *    * 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  continuation  of  your  private  business  in  New  York  and 
the  retention  by  you  of  your  present  clientele,  provided  the  corporation's  business 
has  the  preference  and  that  you  shall  give  your  time  to  it  preferentially  with  die  under- 
standing that  your  private  business  will  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  that  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

The  Fleet  Corporation  contract  with  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.  was 
not  actually  signed  until  September  14,  after  Admiral  Capps  became 

? general  manager.  I  then  called  his  attention  to  the  work  I  was  doing 
or  the  Submarine  Bpat  Co.  and  the  question  of  compensation  in  con- 
nection therewith.  He  approved  of  my  proceeding  with  the  work,  but 
took  the  position  that  it  snould  be  understood  that  the  work  was  done 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  work  for  the  Fleet  Corporation.  (Record, 
p.  1274.)  I  made  no  objection  to  this,  as  I  considered  it  of  the  great- 
est importance  for  the  Government  interests  that  this  work,  which 
was  a  development  of  the  fabricating  idea,  having  an  important  bear- 
ing on  its  success,  should  be  under  my  supervision  and  expedited  as 
much  as  possible;  and  I  considered  the  matter  of  any  compensation 
to  be  relatively  unimportant,  although  this  work  had  been  undertaken 
and  was  half  completed  pursuant  to  the  understanding  with  Gen. 
Goethals,  which  I  nave  mentioned,  and  it  was  clearly  not  the  right 
of  the  Fleet  Corporation  under  its  contract  with  me  to  require  me  to 
do  such  work  for  contractors  without  additional  compensation. 

After  Mr.  Jahncke  secured  his  contract  he  came  to  me,  I  think  about 
the  latter  part  of  October,  in  order  to  discuss  with  me  the  question 
of  making  the  necessary  modifications  in  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.'s 
plans,  so  as  to  provide  for  reciprocating  engines  instead  of  turbine 
engines,  the  ships  which  he  had  contracted  for  being  for  reciprocating 
engines,  whereas  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.'s  ships  were  for  turbine  en- 
gines. Mr.  Jahncke  had  no  drafting  force  of  his  own.  and  it  seemed 
to  me  practically  necessary  that  this  work  should  be  looked  after  by 
us.  As  I  understood  the  position  taken  both  by  Admiral  Capps  and 
by  Admiral  Bowles,  there  was  not  any  question  as  to  the  propriety  and 
desirability  of  my  doing  such  work,  provided  it  was  done  under  the 
terms  of  Gen.  Goethals's  letter  as  to  actual  cost  and  overhead.  I 
therefore  told  Mr.  Jahncke,  who  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  be  taken 
care  of  in  my  New  York  office,  that  I  thought  he  could;  and  we  made 
an  estimate  of  what  the  actual  out-of-pocKet  expense  with  the  over- 
head would  amount  to  on  the  same  basis  as  under  my  arrangement 
with  the  Fleet  Corporation,  without  any  fee  or  compensation  for 
myself.  This  interview  with  Mr.  Jahncke  was  at  New  York,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  instructed  my  head  man  there,  Mr.  Dornin,  that  any 
of  this  work  we  did  for  Mr.  Jahncke  was  to  be  charged  to  him  on  this 
basis. 

After  that,  however,  the  matter  dragged  along  for  a  month  or 
more  in  an  effort  on  Mr.  Jahncke's  part  to  obtain  from  the  Submarine 
Boat  Co.  their  shop  drawings  without  success.  Mr.  Jahncke  told  me. 
and  I  understood  it  to  be  correct,  that  the  Fleet  Corporation  had 
promised  him  that  he  should  have  these  drawings.  I  find  in  the 
record  an  intimation  that  I  might  have  conspired  with  Mr.  Sutphen 
to  prevent  Mr.  Jahncke  from  getting  these  plans  in  order  that  I 
might  get  a  job  from  Mr.  Jahncke.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe 
that  this  was  intended  seriously.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the 
difficulty  was  in  securing  the  plans  from  the  Submarine  Boat  Co. 
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These  were  the  fabricating  shop  drawings  which  were  being  made  by 
the  Submarine  Boat  Co.,  and  not  the  detail  ship  plans  which  were 
being  prepared  in  my  office.  I  did  all  I  could  to  induce  Mr.  Sutphen 
to  furnish  the  plans,  and  recall  that  on  one  occasion  I  invited  Mr. 
Jahncke  and  Mr.  Sutphen  to  dine  with  me,  and  it  was  my  understand- 
ing that  the  matter  was  fully  arranged  at  that  time.  I  note  from 
Mr.  Jahncke's  statement  (record,  p.  1482)  that  he  claims  that  an 
agreement  was  reached  by  which  he  was  to  get  the  plans  at  $1,000  a 
ship  or  $6,000  altogether.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that 
according  to  Admiral  Bowies'  letter  to  me  of  December  5  (record, 
p.  1293),  it  was  his  contention  that  anything  paid  by  Mr.  Jahncke  to 
the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  should  be  credited  to  the  Fleet 
Corporation,  so  that  indirectly  Mr.  Jahncke  was  really  dealing  with 
the  Fleet  Corporation  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  for  these  Submarine 
Boat  Co.  drawings.  From  Admiral  Bowies'  telegram  to  Mr.  Jahncke 
of  November  28  (record,  p.  1486),  it  would  sppear  that  the  matter 
was  finally  arranged  with  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.  through  Admiral 
Bowles  at  $2,000  a  ship.  It  is  conceivable,  therefore,  that  some 
question  of  adjustment  of  the  terms  between  the  Boat  Co.  and  the 
Fleet  Corporation  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  delay  in 
the  matter. 

On  November  21  my  head  man,  Dornin,  rang  me  up  from  New 
York  and  said  that  Mr.  Jahncke's  engineer,  Guerin,  was  there  and 
tried  to  explain  something  which  they  had  under  discussion.  I  was 
unable,  however,  to  understand  it  ana  said  it  must  wait  until  I  came 
to  New  York.  The  next  evening,  however,  Dornin  turned  up  in 
Washington  and  tried  to  get  my  consent  to  some  plan  he  and  Mr. 
Jahncke's  engineer,  Guerin,  had  discussed  in  view  of  the  tatter's 
inability  to  secure  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.'s  drawings.  I  was  too 
preoccupied  to  give  the  matter  much  attention  and  refused  my 
consent.  As  far  as  I  understood  the  proposal,  it  was  to  prepare  new 
drawings  which  would  be  necessary  because  oi  the  inability  to  secure 
the  Boat  Co.'s  drawings,  and  in  connection  with  this  to  modify  the 
design  in  some  way,  wnich  Dornin  claimed  was  an  improvement,  at 
a  cost  to  Jahncke  of  $20,000.  Dornin  admitted  that  tnis  sum  would 
not  quite  cover  the  actual  cost  of  doing  the  work.  I  refused  to  con- 
sent. Dornin  came  back  again  the  same  evening  and  made  another 
effort  to  get  mo  to  consent,  stating  that  Guerin  urged  that  Mr. 
Jahncke  was  in  a  hole  because  of  his  inability  to  get  the  Submarine 
Boat  Co.  plans,  and  that  we  should  help  him  out.    I  told  Dornin  that 

I  would  try  to  help  Mr.  Jahncke  out  somehow  in  the  matter,  but  I 
could  not  give  it  any  attention  then  and  that  it  would  have  to  wait 
until  I  came  to  New  York  and  could  look  into  it.     This  was  about 

II  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  was  at  the  office  deeply  absorbed  in 
the  matter  of  the  model  for  the  8,000  ton  cargo  troop  ships  which 
had  not  worked  out  properly  and  required  some  modification.  In 
saying  that  wo  would  help  Mr.  Jahncke  out  in  some  manner  it  was 
my  belief  that  they  would  still  be  able  to  secure  the  Boat  Co.'s  draw- 
ings, and  notwithstanding  it  was  work  that  I  wks  not  required  to  do 
under  my  contract  with  the  Fleet  Corporation,  I  was  willing  to  have 
my  New  York  office  handle  it  under  my  arrangement  with  the  Fleet 
Corporation  for  the  actual  cost  without  any  compensation  to  myself. 

I  did  not  hear  any  more  of  the  Jahncke  matter  until  I  made  a  trip 
to  New  York  about  the  last  of  November.     I  then  found  that  Messrs. 
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Dornin  and  Guerin  had  between  them  signed  a  memorandum,  dated 
November  23,  1917  (record,  p.  1286),  subject  to  confirmation  by  Mr. 
Jahncke  and  myself.  I  destroyed  the  document  and  told  Mr.  Dornin 
to  hold  up  on  the  work.  Practically  no  work,  however,  had  been 
done.  I  questioned  Dornin  as  to  what  he  had  in  mind  in  signing  this 
memorandum  with  Guerin  and  he  explained  to  me  that  the  fabricators 
for  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation  were  the  Virginia  Bridge 
Co.  and  that  this  company  preferred  to  use  the  regular  ship  shapes 
instead  of  ordinary  structural  shapes  which  the  Submarine  Boat  Co. 
were  using,  and  that  this  fact  would  permit  giving  a  crown  to  the 
deck  whicn  was  not  possible  in  the  case  of  the  ships  as  desig  ?ed  for  the 
Submarine  Boat  Co.  The  modifications  Dornin  wanted  to  make  were 
in  fact  an  improvement  on  the  Boat  Co.'s  design.  I  made  a  rough 
calculation  of  the  actual  out-of-pocket  expense  of  these  proposed  new 
plans  and  found  that  they  would  certainly  exceed  the  $20,000. 

I  left  for  Washington  o\\  the  cve7ii  g  oi  December  4,  inter. ding  to 
take  up  Mr.  Jahncke's  troubles  with  Aamiral  Bowles  as  soon  as  poss- 
ible. On  my  arrival  at  my  office  the  next  day,  however,  I  found  a 
letter  from  Admiral  Bowles,  dated  December  5  (record,  p.  1293), 
stating  that  Mr.  Jahncke  had  called  and  had  stated  that  his  plans  were 
being  prepared  by  me  and  that  I  must  have  overlooked  his  letter  of 
September  6,  in  which  he  stated  that  it  would  not  bo  possible  for  me 
to  receive  compensation  for  any  work  done  in  this  matter  from  any 
company  acting  as  agent  or  contractor  of  the  Fleet  Corporation. 
(Record,  p.  1293.)  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  sent  me  a  memo- 
randum approving  of  my  going  on  with  the  work  upon  the  basis  of 
cost  and  overheaaunder  the  terms  of  my  arrangement  with  the  Fleet 
Corporation.  (Record,  p.  1293.)  This  was  precisely  what  I  had  in 
mind  to  do  for  Mr.  Jahncke,  and,  as  I  understood  it,  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  my  arrangement  with  the  Fleet  Corporation.  The  question 
was  purely  one  of  my  receiving  compensation  additional  to  cost  and 
overnead. 

The  provision  in  Admiral  BowW  letter  of  September  6,  which  was 
in  reply  to  my  letter  of  the  3d,  was  as  follows: 

These  conditions  will  also  refer  to  the  fabricated  ship  construction  in  which  I 
consider  it  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  maintain  your  interest  and  super- 
vision .  However,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  you  to  receive  compensation  for  any  work 
done  in  this  matter  from  any  company  acting  as  agent  or  contractor  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation. 

This  had  reference  more  particularly  to  such  cases  as  the  Submarine 
Boat  Co.  work,  which  was  especially  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  the  3d 
and  had  been  discussed  with  Admiral  Bowles. 

I  was  in  doubt  whether  Admiral  Bowles  meant  me  to  proceed  with 
the  Submarine  Boat  Co.  design  modified  for  reciprocating  machinery 
or  with  Dornin's  modified  design  which  Mr.  Jahncke's  engineer  had 
sought  to  arrange  for,  and  which,  presumably,  Mr.  Jahncke  had  in 
mind  in  talking  with  Admiral  Bowles.  I  therefore  wrote  Admiral 
Bowles  on  December  7  (record,  p.  1292),  asking  which  was  intended, 
and  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the  modified  design  as 
suggested  by  Dornin  it  was  proposed  to  put  a  crown  in  the  deck  and 
cut  the  depth  of  the  ship,  whicn  was  advantageous.  It  was  obvious 
that  this  might  involve  some  saving  in  cost.  Admiral  Bowles  replied 
on  December  8  (record,  p.  1292),  asking  about  this.  It  was  not 
practical,  however,  to  form  any  estimate  of  this  until  the  plans  had 
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Eroceeded  far  enough  to  procure  the  approval  of  the  Classification 
ociety.  As  soon  as  this  was  done  1  wrote  Admiral  Bowles  on 
December  14  (record,  pp.  1288-1289),  stating  that  it  was  difficult  to 
make  any  estimate,  ana  that  I  was  in  doubt,  out  that  there  might  be 
a  difference  of  about  $10,000  per  ship,  and  asking  whether  in  view  of 
the  increased  deadweight  capacity  upon  which  the  price  of  the  ships 
was  figured  there  should  not  be  a  credit  against  this  decrease  in  cost. 
This  matter  of  difference  in  cost,  however,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
unimportant.  I  am  in  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  there  will 
be  any  saving  in  cost,  but,  in  any  event,  I  find  that  it  is  a  matter 
which  is  fully  provided  for  by  the  provisions  of  the  contract,  so  that 
the  Fleet  Corporation  would  be  absolutely  entitled  to  the  adjustment 
of  any  difference  in  cost. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  neither  Mr.  Jahncke  nor  his  engineer  could 
have  had  any  such  saving  in  mind,  for  no  one  could  have  told  if  there 
could  be  any  saving  as  an  actual  result  and  in  any  view  they  must 
have  known  that  the  benefit  would  go  to  the  Fleet  Corporation  under 
their  contract. 

When  this  whole  matter  is  considered  it  seems  to  me  it  must  be 
apparent  that  there  could  not,  in  any  point  of  view,  have  been  any 
wrong  intent  on  my  part.  The  question  is  not  as  to  whether  I  con- 
templated arranging  with  Mr.  Jahncke  to  help  him  out  with  his  plans, 
but  whether  I  intended  to  obtain  a  fee  for  myself  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  doing  the  work,  contrary  to  my  understanding  with 
Admiral  Bowles.  Under  the  arrangement  which  Dornin  and  Guerin 
sought  to  make  the  $20,000  would  concededly  not  have  covered  the 
actual  out-of-pocket  cost  of  the  work,  and  even  if  I  had  been  willing 
to  contribute  a  part  of  the  expense  of  Mr.  Jahncke's  plans  the  fact 
that  I  was  making  the  plans  could  not  possibly  have  been  concealed. 
The  contract  provisions  gave  the  Fleet  Corporation  any  possible 
saving  in  cost,  and  the  only  one  out  of  pocket  would  have  been  my- 
self. These  same  plans  will  actually  cost  upwards  of  $30,000  at  the 
least,  so  that  under  the  Dornin  arrangement  I  would  have  been  out 
of  pocket  about  $10,000.  Aside  from  any  question  of  propriety  I 
am  not  accustomed  to  making  such  business  arrangements. 

In  Mr.  Stern's  report  to  Admiral  Bowles  of  January  23  (record, 
p.  1282),  the  comment  on  this  Jahncke  matter  is  as  follows: 

On  September  6,  1917,  Admiral  Bowles  notified  Mr.  Ferris  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  him  "to  receive  compensation  from  any  work  done  in  this  matter  (fabri- 
cated ship  construction)  from  any  company  acting  as  agent  or  contractor  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation."  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Ferris  s  New  York  office  agreed 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.,  to  be  used  under  its  contract  with 
us,  and  to  accept  in  payment  therefor  $20,000.  These  plans  actually  resulted  in  a 
saving  in  cost  to  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.  over  the  cost  of  the  plans  as  originally 
intended.  Mr.  Ferris  claims  in  his  letter  of  January  21,  1918,  that  he  instructed  his 
office  to  withhold  action  on  the  preparation  as  soon  as  he  learned  of  the  placing  of  the 
order  for  the  plans  and  that  upon  his  return  to  New  York  he  directed  that  the  order 
be  not  accepted. 

In  view  of  the  order  of  Admiral  Bowles  in  his  letter  of  September  6,  1917,  and  of 
the  relationship  of  Mr.  Ferris  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  reason  why  Mr.  Ferris  should  have  delayed  rejecting  the  order  for  the  plans. 
But  the  facts  and  circumstances  presented  to  us  go  further  and  indicate  that  the  order 
was  taken  with  Mr.  Ferris 's  consent. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  referred  to,  I  presume,  are  that  Mr 
Guerin  said  that  Mr.  Dornin  said  that  Mr.  Ferris  said  he  consented 
But  when  it  is  understood  that  there  was  every  reason  in  the  interest 
of  the  Fleet  Corporation  why  this  work  should  be  done  for  Mr.  Jahncke 
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that  there  was  under  my  arrangement  not  the  slightest  reason  why  I 
should  not  undertake  it,  provided  it  was  undertaken  on  the  terms  of 
my  arrangement  with  Gen.  Goethals,  that  both  Admiral  Capps  made 
no  objection  to  this  in  the  case  of  the  Boat  Co.,  and  Admiral  Bowles 
made  no  objection  in  this  case  when  it  came  to  his  notice,  and  both 
recognized  the  importance  of  my  keeping  supervision  over  this  fab- 
ricating work,  and  that  the  only  objection  was  to  my  receiving  a  fee 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  work;  that  under  the  Jahncke  contract 
any  possible  saving  in  cost  would  go  to  the  Fleet  Corporation,  and 
not  to  Mr.  Jahncke,  so  that  the  corporation  would  not  only  have 
the  benefit  of  the  increase  in  deadweight  tonnage,  but  the  savins 
in  cost  also;  that  the  $20,000  was  understood  even  by  Dornin  ana 
Guerin  to  be  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  work,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  where  there  was  any  room  for  wrongful  purpose  to  exist. 

The  only  actual  difference  between  tne  arrangement  as  planned 
by  Guerin  and  Dornin  and  that  approved  by  Admiral  Bowles  is 
tnat  under  the  former,  in  respect  of  which  I  am  charged  with  a 
wrongful  intent,  I  would  have  been  out  of  pocket  some  $10,000 
which  under  the  latter  arrangement  falls  on  Mr.  Jahncke. 

Instead  of  seeking  at  any  time  throughout  my  connection  with  the 
Fleet  Corporation  to  benefit  improperly,  quite  the  reverse  has  been 
the  fact.  About  the  very  time  that  this  Jahncke  incident  occurred 
I  turned  over  to  the  Fleet  Corporation  all  the  design  and  detail 
drawings  of  the  standard  8,800-ton  ship  which  I  had  prepared  in 
1916.  These  plans  were  my  property  and  could  have  been  sold  by 
me  for  thousands  of  dollars.  The  Fleet  Corporation  adopted  them 
as  its  standard  8,800-ton  ship  and  have  sold  tne  plans  to  contractors, 
once  or  oftener  at  least,  for  $5,000.  These  plans  were  worth  at  least 
$12,000  to  $14,000.     I  also  turned  over  the  plans  which  I  had  pre- 

1>ared  in  1916  for  the  standard  lake  ship,  which  had  a  value  of  not 
ess  than  $3,000.  These  were  also  adopted  as  a  Government  stand- 
ard ship.  I  also  turned  over  to  the  Fleet  Corporation  the  plans  for 
a  7,300-ton  ship  designed  by  me  in  1915,  of  the  value  of  at  least 
$5,000.  This  was  also  adopted  by  the  Government  and  contracts 
have  been  let.  Later  Admiral  Bowles  offered  to  pay  me  for  the 
8,800-ton  ship,  but  I  declined  to  accept  any  payment  either  for  this 
or  the  other  plans.     I  wrote  him  on  January  14,  1918,  as  follows: 

It  was  very  thoughtful  of  you  to  suggest  that  I  be  compensated  for  the  design  and 
detail  information  of  this  ship;  but  as  mentioned  to  you  I  do  not  care  to  accept  same, 
for  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  I  have  worked  for  the  cor- 
poration, to  turn  over  to  them  the  various  information  in  regard  to  all  matters  per- 
taining to  cargo  ships  which  I  have  accumulated  for  many  years,  the  amount  of  which 
I  do  not  believe  was  possessed  elsewhere,  exerting  every  effort  on  my  part  to  render 
the  best  that  was  in  me  for  the  good  of  the  cause  lor  which  we  are  all  working.  This 
also  applies  to  the  design,  arrangement,  drawings,  etc. ,  of  the  5,650  ton  spliced  lake  type 
of  ship,  which  information  is  also  now  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  also  making  this  ship  a  standard  should  same  be  called  upon  for  construction. 

I  do,  however,  and  this  I  feel  of  course  will  be  understood,  wish  to  be  free  to  use 
the  design  and  details  of  these  ships  at  a  future  time  when  our  work  is  over  as  they 
might  be  called  upon  for  use  or  handed  over  to  my  clients  in  my  private  business. 

In  the  matter  of  the  requisitioned  ships  I  am  also  considerably  out 
of  pocket,  notwithstanding  that  in  Admiral  Bowles's  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 6  it  is  expressly  provided  as  follows: 

Where  you  have  existing  contracts  with  owners  for  the  design  and  supervision  of 
vessels  under  construction  which  have  been  requisitioned,  you  will  be  permitted  to 
carry  these  out  with  the  understanding  that  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  affairs  of 
the  corporation. 
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In  the  case  of  all  the  requisition  ships  the  Fleet  Corporation  has 
directed  that  no  payments  be  made  to  me  upon  account  of  my  fees 
under  the  contracts  which  I  had  with  the  owners.  In  the  case  of 
the  Ward  Line  ships  ,Oriente  and  Orizaba,  in  particular,  I  have  in 
consequence  of  this  received  only  $14,800  on  account  of  my  fee  of 
$30,000,  whereas  my  actual  out  of  pocket  expense  on  account  of 
these  vessels  has  been  about  $25,000.  It  is  a  fact  that  I  have  given 
my  best  to  the  Fleet  Corporation  and  disregarded  my  own  interest 
throughout,  and  in  return  have  been  dismissed  not  only  without 
thanks,  but  charged  with  being  unworthy. 

I  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Dornin,  whom  I  had  hoped  to  have  here, 
has  been  ill  ana  confined  to  his  house  since  January,  and  that  his 
attendance  can  not  possibly  be  secured.  I  obtained  his  affidavit, 
however,  which  I  will  ask  to  have  read. 

State  op  New  Jersey, 

County  of  Orange,  83. 

Thomas  Bernard  Dornin,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

I  am  40  years  old,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  since  September,  1917,  have  been  in 
charee  of  the  New  York  office  of  Mr.  Theodore  E.  Ferris,  naval  architect.  I  am  a 
naval  architect  and  practical  shipbuilder,  having  started  in  business  over  22  years  ago. 

In  respect  to  the  matter  of  making  plans  for  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Go.  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  I  have  the  following  to  say: 

In  October  or  early  November,  1917,  Mr.  Ferris  told  me  that  the  Jahncke  Ship- 
building Co.  had  been  given  a  contract  to  build  some  5.000-ton  ships  and  that  the 
Jahncke  Co.  would  use  the  shop  or  detail  plans  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Submarine  Boat  Co.  for  their  5, 000- ton  fabricated  ships.  These  plans  required  modi- 
fication to  make  them  usable  by  the  Jahncke  Co.  because  the  machinery  in  his  ships 
was  to  be  entirely  different  from  that  to  be  installed  by  the  Submarine  Boat  Co. 
Had  the  Jahncke  Co.  succeeded  in  obtaining  plans  from  the  Submarine  Boat  Co., 
over  half  of  such  plans  would  have  had  to  be  made  over.  Mr.  Ferris  told  me  at  this 
time  that,  if  we  made  these  modifications,  the  cost  of  this  work  would  have  to  be 
charged  to  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Mr.  Ferris's  New  York  office  had  made  the  original  guide  or  ship  drawings  from 
which  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.  developed  their  shop  or  detail  plans,  and  our  office 
had  these  ship  drawings,  and  were  familiar  with  every  phase  of  tne  work.  We  heard 
nothing  of  a  definite  nature,  however,  at  the  New  York  office,  regarding  the  Jahncke 
matter  until  November  21, 1917,  when  Mr.  L.  H.  Guerin,  chief  engineer  of  the  Jahncke 
Co.,  came  to  Mr.  Ferris's  office  and  told  me  he  was  going  around  to  the  Submarine 
Boat  Co.  to  arrange  for  us  to  have  all  the  shop  plans  of  said  company  so  that  we  could 
start  making  the  required  modifications.  Later  in  the  same  day,  he  returned  stating 
that  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.  refused  to  give  him  any  plans.  He  seemed  very  much 
surprised  at  this  action,  as  he  had  thought  all  arrangements  had  been  made  for  him  to 
get  the  plans.  He  asked  my  advice  as  to  how  to  proceed,  and  I  advised  him  to  go  at 
once  to  Washington  and  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Shipping  Board,  getting  a  formal 
order  from  that  board  for  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.  to  deliver  the  plans.  Mr.  Guerin, 
however,  said  he  would  wire  Mr.  Jahncke  and  would  try  again  next  day  to  get  the 
plans.  The  next  day  Mr.  Guerin  came  into  my  office  as  mad  as  a  hornet,  and  told  me 
the  Submarine  Boat  Co.  still  refused  to  let  him  have  the  plans.  He  said  he  was 
through  trying  to  get  their  plans  and  asked  me  if  we  could  mate  him  a  full  set  of  plans 
by  which  to  build  their  boats.  Mr.  Guerin  said  nothing  about  a  modified  design. 
I  told  him  I  thought  we  could  do  this  work,  but  that,  if  we  did,  I  was  going  to  produce 
a  much  superior  ship  to  the  ones  he  had  intended  building. 

Mr.  Guerin  asked  me  what  the  plans  would  cost  them,  and  I  sat  down  and  figured 
it  out.  The  total  actual  cost  of  production,  without  any  profit  to  Mr.  Ferris,  I  figured 
to  be  about  $24,000.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Guerin  that  we  do  the  work  for  him  on  the 
basis  of  the  coat  of  wages  and  supplies,  plus  30  per  cent,  to  cover  overhead  expenses, 
such  as  office  rent,  etc.,  this  being,  as  I  understood,  the  same  basis  upon  which  cost 
was  to  be  figured  under  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Ferris  with  the  United  States  Ship- 
ding  Board. 

Mr.  Guerin  did  not  want  to  do  this,  and  said  that  he  could  not  pay  over  $20,000. 
He  asked  me  to  put  the  matter  before  Mr.  Ferris  by  telephone  and  try  to  get  his  con- 
sent. I  telephoned  Mr.  FerrLs,  who  was  in  Washington,  Dut  he  could  not  understand 
what  I  was  trying  to  explain,  and  to\&  uifc  tk^  matter  would  have  to  wait  until  he  came 
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to  New  York.    I  reported  Mr.  Ferris's  inability  to  understand  me  to  Mr.  Guerin 
He  said  he  couldn't  wait  until  Mr.  Ferris  came  to  New  York.    Mr.  Guerin  then  begged 
me  to  go  to  Washington  with  him  and  try  to  get  Mr.  Ferris's  consent.    This  I  did, 
reaching  Washington  about  8  p.  m.  on  November  22. 

My  reasons  for  being  so  anxious  to  urge  Mr.  Ferris  to  take  the  contract  were  about  as 
follows:  The  Jahncke  people  were  hustling,  live  people,  anxious  to  make  a  record, 
and  willing  to  be  guided  by  our  advice.  Because  of  Mr.  Ferris's  absence  from  his 
New  York  office,  caused  by  his  work  for  the  Shipping  Board  in  Washington,  the 
matter  would  have  been  chiefly  in  my  hands.  The  fabricators  from  whom  the  steel 
for  these  ships  was  to  be  secured,  had  one  of  the  best  shops  in  the  country  and  were 
especially  experienced  in  multiple  punching.  A  new  design  of  a  ship  for  the  Jahncke 
people,  or  rather  a  modification  of  Submarine  Co.'s  design,  gave  me  an  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  this  experience  of  the  fabricators  ana  to  develop  freely  a  number 
of  improvements  and  make  a  better  ship.  I  felt  sure  that  the  boat  we  should  develop 
would  be  far  superior  to  the  old  boats.  Inasmuch  as  the  accomplishment  of  these 
results  would  be  due  to  my  personal  effort,  it  would  aid  materially  in  establishing  my 
reputation  as  a  naval  architect.  I  felt  that,  if  the  boat  which  I  had  in  mind  was 
developed  into  a  success,  I  would  never  have  to  worry  about  a  job.  My  connection 
with  Mr.  Ferris  was  not  permanent,  and,  if  work  ran  out  in  this  office,  I  was  free  to  go 
elsewhere.  I  was  free  ii  the  opportunity  offered  to  go  with  the  Jahncke  people  and 
assist  them  in  the  development  of  this  new  ship. 

After  my  arrival  in  Washington,  as  stated,  at  about  8  p.  m.,  on  November  22,  I 
left  Mr  Guerin  at  the  Ebbitt  House  at  about  9  o'clock  and  went  to  the  Munsey  Build- 
ing to  see  Mr.  Ferris,  who  had  his  office  in  that  building.  He  \*as  very  busy  and  I 
did  not  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  him  of  the  object  of  my  visit  until  about  10  o'clock, 
when  I  simply  related  the  failure  of  Mr.  Guerin  to  get  the  Submarine  Co.'s  plans 
and  told  Mr.  Ferris  of  Mr.  Guerin 's  proposition  for  us  to  make  a  complete  set  of  plans 
for  a  modified  ship,  which  should  cut  out  the  bad  features  of  the  other  boats.  I  told 
Mr.  Ferris  that  $20,000  was  very  little  money  for  the  work,  but  that  I  thought  we  could 
squeeze  by  on  it.  I  told  him  I  was  personally  very  anxious  to  do  the  work.  Mr. 
Ferris  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  something  else  most  of  the  time  I  was  talking  to  him, 
but,  as  he  is  very  absent-minded,  I  paid  no  attention  to  this.  He  refused  his  consent 
to  my  taking  the  work,  and  I  left  to  report  to  Mr.  Guerin.  Mr.  Guerin  said  he  simply 
must  have  the  plans,  and  he  asked  me  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Ferris  and  ask  him  to  make 
them,  telling  Mr.  Ferris  what  a  bad  hole  the  Jahncke  Co.  was  in,  and  asking  him  to 
please  help  them  out.  I  thereupon  returned  to  the  Munsey  Building  and  saw  Mr. 
Ferris  again  about  11  o'clock.  I  urged  him  strongly  to  let  me  take  the  work  for  our 
office,  telling  him  Guerin's  position  and  what  Guerin  had  told  me.  Mr.  Ferris  thought 
a  while  and  finally  told  me  he  would  go  fully  over  the  whole  matter  when  he  came  to 
New  York  in  the  next  few  days,  and  that  he  would  see  if  there  was  any  way  in  ^  hich 
we  could  help  Jahncke  out  of  his  hole.  He  said  Jahncke  seemed  to  be  a  hustler, 
and  it  was  a  shame  for  him  to  be  held  up  about  his  plans.  I  gained  from  Mr.  Ferris 
no  more  distinct  impression  than  that  he  contemplated  doing  something  to  help 
Jahncke  out  of  the  hole  that  the  company  was  in.  Mr.  Ferris  gave  me  no  impression 
as  to  what  he  had  in  mind  to  do.  I  left  him.  however,  under  the  impression  that  we 
were  about  sure  to  make  the  plans,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  what  arrangement 
we  should  work  under.  I  went  back  to  the  Ebbitt  and  found  Mr.  Guerin  about 
ready  for  bed .  I  told  him  we  were  going  to  make  the  plans,  and  that  he  could  sleep 
easy  in  his  mind.  I  did  not  tell  him  that  Mr.  Ferris  had  agreed  to  do  the  work,  but 
I  think  Mr.  Guerin  got  this  impression  and  I  did  nothing  to  disabuse  his  mind. 

The  next  morning,  November  23,  I  went  to  the  technical  and  purchasing  depart- 
ments of  the  Emergencv  Fleet  Corporation,  but  saw  nothing  further  of  Mr.  Ferris. 
When  I  got  back  to  the  febbitt,  I  found  Mr.  Guerin  had  written  up  a  memorandum  of 
agreement,  intending  that  he  and  I  should  sign,  but  at  first  I  objected,  as  the  memo- 
randum spoke  of  me  as  the  authorized  representative  of  Mr.  Ferris,  which  I  was  not, 
and  I  told  Mr.  Guerin  that  I  was  not.  I  finally  signed  the  memorandum,  however, 
since  it  provided  that  it  was  to  be  confirmed  by  Mr.  Ferris,  and  I  understood  it  was 
only  a  tentative  outline  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  a  contract  which  Mr.  Guerin 
and  I  would  get  our  principals  to  sign.  I  left  for  New  York  at  noon  of  that  day  without 
seeing  Mr.  Ferris,  and  he  did  not  know  about  the  memorandum  agreement  I  had 
signed  until  he  came  to  New  York  later.  Meantime  it  was  placed  in  the  safe  at  the 
New  York  office. 

On  Monday,  November  26,  I  received  a  wire  from  Mr.  Guerin,  dated  Washington, 
November  24,  as  follows: 

'*  Fleet  Corporation  almost  orders  getting  and  following  submarine  plans.  Await 
further  notice  before  proceeding  our  arrangement.  Leaving  for  New  Orleans  to- 
night." 
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Nothing  further  was  done  about  the  plans  for  the  Jahncke  boats  until  the  last  of 
November  or  the  1st  of  December  (I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date),  when  Mr.  Ferris 
came  to  New  York.  He  then  saw  the  agreement  I  had  signed,  and  I  asked  him 
whether  we  were  to  go  ahead  on  the  Jahncke  ship  or  not.  He  told  me  to  hold  up  on 
the  work,  and  said  he  had  destroyed  the  memoradum  and  there  would  not  be  any 
agreement.    He  left  for  Washington  several  days  later. 

I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date  on  which  we  were  subsequently  authrized  to  go 
ahead  with  the  plans,  but  it  must  have  been  about  December  6  or  7.  Up  to  this  time, 
with  the  exception  of  some  little  work  I  had  done  personally,  amounting  perhaps  to 
$50,  absolutely  nothing  had  been  done  on  the  modified  design. 

Thomas  Bernard  Dornin. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  21st  day  of  February,  1918: 

[seal.]  Frederick  J.  Howlett, 

Commissioner. 

(Thereupon,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken,  to  enable  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  answer  a  roll  call  of  the  Senate.) 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Ferris's  statement  is  just  about 
half  finished.  I  wonder  if  there  would  be  any  objection  to  having  the 
rest  of  his  statement  printed  in  the  recora  without  his  reading  it; 
and  any  members  of  the  committee  can  now  ask  him  any  questions 
that  they  have  in  mind  relating  to  this  controversy — or  whether  it  was 
thought  best  for  Mr.  Ferris  to  read  all  of  his  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  to 
have  the  statement  printed  without  Mr.  Ferris  reading  the  rest  of  it, 
if  he  will  explain  to  tne  committee  briefly  that  portion  of  his  statement 
dealing  with  the  question  of  why  it  was  that  the  contract  price  of  those 
ships  was  raised  from  $385,000  to  $490,000.  That  is  the  thing  that  is 
hardest  for  us  to  understand.  I  assume  that  it  is  covered  by  Mr. 
Ferris's  prepared  statement;  in  fact,  during  the  recess  I  asked  Mr. 
Ferris  about  that,  and  he  said  the  subject  was  fully  covered  in  his 
statement.  If  he  will  explain  about  that,  I  would  not  object  to  any- 
thing he  submits  being  printed  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  reached  that  subject  in  your  state- 
ment yet,  have  you,  Mr.  Ferris  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Not  quite,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  will  be  just  as  effective  if  the  statement 
is  all  printed  in  the  record  without  Mr.  Ferris  reading  the  rest  of  it; 
the  members  of  the  committee,  of  course,  will  read  his  statement 
in  the  record  with  just  as  good  effect  as  if  it  was  read  to  them,  and 
perhaps  better. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes;  I  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  be  absent  part  of  the  time,  and  I  have  not  heard  all  that  he 
read. 

The  Chairman.  Then  Mr.  Ferris's  entire  statement  will  be  inserted 
together,  as  one  continuous  statement,  in  the  record  of  to-day's 
hearing.  Have  any  of  the  members  of  the  committee  any  questions 
to  ask  Air.  Ferris  ? 

Senator  Ransdell.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  Ferris,  if  it 
will  not  embarrass  you.  Will  you  state,  in  your  own  way,  in  addi- 
tion to  anything  you  have  in  your  prepared  statement,  why  it  was 
that  there  was  no  objection  on  your  part  to  the  contract  prices  for 
the  ships  to  be  constructed  by  the  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation 
being  increased  from  $385,000  to  $490,000,  and  whether  or  not  that 
price  of  $490,000  was  an  improper  price,  or  a  higher  price  than  was 
paid  in  similar  contracts  tor  siraiW  a\&p&\ 
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Mr.  Ferris.  It  was  a  lower  price  than  was  placed,  as  a  rule,  on 
similar  ships  for  the  Government. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  price  of  $490,000  was  lower  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes,  sir.  That  figures  $140  a  dead-weight  ton.  Be- 
fore that,  the  price  of  the  Standifer  Co.  contract  was  $142.80  a 
dead-weight  ton. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  caused  that  raise  in  price  to  $490,000  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  The  difference  in  the  market.  Lumber  went  up  in 
price,  the  cost  of  labor  went  up,  and  then  there  was  the  difference 
in  the  type  of  ship. 

Senator  Vardaman.  May  I  interrupt  there  ?  What  was  the  differ- 
ence in  time  between  the  two  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  It  was  from  March  until  May. 

Senator  Vardaman.  From  March  until  May  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Brent  had  been  out  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  there  was  agitation  to  the  effect  that  he  was  going  to 
build  1,000  wooden  ships;  and  the  lumber  market  went  up;  the 
prices  of  all  materials  and  labor  went  up. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Can  you  tell  the  committee,  approximately, 
if  you  have  not  exact  figures,  what  was  the  increase  in  the  price  oi 
lumber  and  in  wages  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Lumber  was  about  $15  a  thousand  feet. 

Senator  Calder.  Additional  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  suppose  the  cost  of  labor  went  up  15 
or  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  about  how  many  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
are  there  in  a  ship  of  that  character  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  About  2,000,000. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Two  million  feet  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Well,  1,800,000  feet  would  be  nearer. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  the  price  of  that  went  up  an  average  of 
from  $15  to  $20? 

Mr.  Ferris.  No;  but  $15  to  $17. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  how  much  does  that  figure  on  a  ship  ? 

Senator  Calder.  At  $15  a  thousand,  it  would  be  $30,000  more  for 
the  lumber  in  one  of  those  ships. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes,  sir.  The  increase  figures  out  about  $70,000  a 
ship,  due  to  the  change  in  the  design  and  the  increase  in  prices. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Well,  that  does  not  account  for  the  total  dif- 
ference between  a  price  of  $385,000  and  a  price  of  $490,000  for  a  ship; 
that  is  a  difference  of  $105,000.  How  do  you  account  for  the  addi- 
tional increase? 

Mr.  Ferris.  The  additional  increase  would  be  due  to  a  profit 
under  a  condition. 

Senator  Ransdell.  A  profit  under  a  condition  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes;  you  see  Gen.  Goethals  arranged  those  contracts 
for  the  16  ships. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Nothing  at  all. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  were  not  consulted  about  it? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Not  consulted  at  all;  it  was  all  done  here  in  Wash- 
ington.    I  was  in  New  York.     I  did  not  know  the  contracts  had  been 
closed  until  they  came  to  my  office  for  the  plans  and  specifications  of 
the  ship,  and  I  had  sent  the  Government  plaTvs\,o^^\a^w^^«^sN^ 
to  that. 
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The  Chairman.  What  change  had  to  be  made  in  the  design  of  the 
ship? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Diagonal  strapping  was  put  on  all  the  ships,  the 
dead-weight  tonnage  was  increased,  and  tnen  they  changed  the  gun 
mount  and  the  gun  crew  accommodations  were  additional.  The 
whole  thing  runs  up,  in  view  of  the  change  in  market  conditions,  to 
about  $70,000 — at  least  that  would  be  a  low  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  difference  in  dead-weight  tonnage  of 
the  two  types  of  ship  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Three  hundred  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Three  hundred  more  or  300  less  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  mean  the  Government  type  ship  was  300  tons  more. 
And  it  is  really  fair  to  figure  that  value  in  in  accounting  for  the 
difference  in  cost. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  that  would  have  a  material  effect 
on  the  cost. 

Mr.  Ferris.  It  meant  a  bigger  ship.  The  Government  ship,  the 
regular  firwood  ship,  was  3,500  tons,  while  the  ships  contracted 
for  were  3,200  tons.  And  although  I  did  not  figure  that  in  in  ac- 
counting for  the  $70,000  difference,  I  think  that  rightfully  that 
increased  dead-weight  should  be  figured  in. 

Senator  Calder.  Was  the  price  finally  agreed  upon,  $490,000,  for 
those  ships  the  lowest  price  of  any  ships  built  at  that  time  for  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Were  there  many  ships  built  at  that  time  at  a 
higher  price  than  that  per  ton;  any  considerable  number?  That  is, 
I  mean  wooden  ships. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes,  I  should  sav  40  or  50  ships. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Out  on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  May  I  ask  a  question  there?  Was  the  Ship- 
ping Board  or  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  informed  as  to  the 
price  that  the  Sloan  Corporation  was  to  build  the  ships  for — the 
contract  that  was  transferred  to  the  Government  ?  Did  they  know 
of  that  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  No. 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  did  not  know  of  the  increase  of  $105,000 
a  ship,  then  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  do  not  know  what 
negotiations  Gen.  Goethals  had. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  say  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Ferris.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  after  you  found  out  that  the  contracts 
had  been  transferred,  did  you  inform  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration about  that  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  The  contract  was  not  transferred. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Ferris.  The  contract  was  not  transferred;  they  contracted 
direct  for  the  Government  ship. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  was  not  transferred?  I  thought  the 
Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  transferred  the  contract  that  they  had 
with  the  Sloan  Corporation  for  those  16  ships. 
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Mr.  Ferris.  No;  the  Fleet  Corporation  contracted  direct  with  the 
Sloan  Corporation  for  16  ships. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  did  that  take  the  place  of  their  contract 
with  the  CUnchfield  people  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  No;  the  CUnchfield  people  released  their  contract. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  they  share  in  that  profit? 

Mr.  Ferris.  The  CUnchfield  people  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  imagine  so,  yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  They  got  a  part  of  the  profits  of  the  contract 
that  the  Government  made  with  Sloan  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Did  you  know  of  that? 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  did  not  know  that  until  afterwards. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Ferris,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration turned  down  the  question  of  a  transfer  of  these  contracts  to 
the  Fleet  Corporation  from  the  Clinchfields;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  And  then  the  Fleet  Corporation  made  a  contract 
with  the  Sloans 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder  (continuing).  For  the  building  of  four  ships  at 
$490,000  apiece  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Sixteen  ships. 

Senator  Calder.  Sixteen  ships  at  $490,000  apiece  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  The  matter  of  that  price  you  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that. 

Senator  Calder.  You  were  not  consulted,  and  you  were  not  even 
informed  about  it? 

Mr.  Ferris.  No,  sir;  I  knew  nothing  whatever  about  it. 

Senator  Calder.  And  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  directly  or 
indirectly  ? 

Mr  Ferris.  Nothing  to  do  with  it  whatever.  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  it. 

Senator  Calder.  And  whatever  division  was  made  between  the 
CUnchfield  people  and  the  Sloans  of  the  profits,  or  the  difference 
between  the  two  prices,  was  something  that  you  were  not  informed 
about  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  1  was  not  into  med  about  it;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  wen.  iiuormed  as  to  the  contract  octween 
the  Clinchfielu  Co.  and  the  Sloan  Co.,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Ferris.  WeU,  it  was  in  ray  architect's  agreement.  I  did  not 
reaUze  it  at  the  time,  and  did  not  lemember  aoout  it. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  did  know  that  thry  had  contracted  for 
4  ships  with  the  cption  ot  12  mo'e  at  $38r>,000  a  ship,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Ferris.  No;  not  on  the  option;  on  the  tour  shins.  I  did  not 
know  v  hut  option  was  on  the  12  ship*. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  No. 

Senator  Calder.  In  this  option  between  the  CUnchfield  Co.  and 
the  Sloans,  wa?  the  price  on  the  additional  12  ships  fixed  in  the 
option  ? 
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Mr.  Ferris.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  option— as  appears  in  the  record,  and 
in  the  proposition  sent  to  Gen.  Goethals. 

Senator  Calder.  Let  us  get  that  straight:  The  Clinehfields  and  the 
Sloans  had  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Sloans  were  to  build  four 
ships  at  $385,000  apiece  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  And  an  option  for  12  additional  ships? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  At  $448,000  apiece? 

Mr.  Ferris.  $448,000:  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  So  thfat  those  12  ships  were  not  to  b<  built  at 
$385,000,  but  only  four  ships  were  to  be  built  at  that  orice  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Only  four  ships. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Were  they  the  same  size  ship  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  They  were  smaller  ships;  they  were  3,200-ton  ships. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Were  the  12  ships  to  be  the  same  size  as  the 
four  ships? 
.  Mr.  Ferris.  The  same  size  as  the  four,  yes,  sir;  duplicate  ships. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Could  they  build  those  ships  as  cheaply  for 
the  Government  as  they  could  for  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.  1 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  do  not  think  so,  no,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Why  could  they  not  build  them  as  cheaply 
for  the  Government  as  for  the  Clinchfield  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  The  Government  ships  are  more  expensive  ships, 
more  exacting  in  the  details  of  the  specifications. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  will  ask  you,  as  an  architect,  what  was  the 
real  difference  in  cost  ?    What  would  you  say  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  should  say  at  least  $50,000  was  due  to  the  change 
in  design. 

Senator  Calder.  Did  you  not  say  a  few  moments  ago  that  that 
figure  was  $70,000? 

Mr.  Ferris.  $30,000  of  that,  Senator  Calder,  is  due,  as  I  figure  it, 
to  the  change  in  market  conditions;  that  is,  without  figuring  the 
change  in  dead-weight  tonnage.  If  vou  allow  the  increased  dead- 
weight, which  it  would  be  fair  to  allow,  that  would  account  for  a 
difference  of  nearly  $100,000  in  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  should  think  that  it  would  be  just  as  fair 
and  just  as  reasonable  to  allow  for  the  increase  in  dead-weight  as  for 
the  other  changes,  because  that  increased  the  value  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  Ferris.   Yes;  it  increased  the  value  of  the  ship. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  seem  to  be  as  fair  as  to  allow  for  the 
increased  price  of  lumber  and  other  things. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes,  sir;  the  price  was  all  based  on  so  many  dollars 
per  ton  of  dead-weight. 

The  Chairman.   Yes. 

There  is  another  matter  I  want  to  ask  you  about,  Mr.  Ferris.  I 
do  not  recall  precisely  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  here,  but 
I  think  I  can  state  the  substance  of  it.  The  representative  of  Mr. 
Jahncko,  I  tliink  he  was  the  engineer,  went  to  New  York  and  en- 
deavored to  get  the  plans  from  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  for 
those  ships  that  Mr.  Jahncke's  company  was  to  build. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  could  not  get  the  plans  there;  and  he 
called  at  your  office  in  ISew  Yoik  aad  a,\>\>\ifcd  to  your  office  there  to 
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design  those  ships;  and  your  partner,  or  representative  there  de- 
clined to  make  any  contract  about  it  until  he  could  communicate 
with  you;  and  it  was  also  testified,  as  I  recall,  that  you  were  tele- 
phoned to  here  in  Washington,  ana  your  reply  was  in  the  negative, 
that  you  would  not  undertake  it. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Jahncke  was  anxious  to  begin,  and  his  people  were 
doing  everything  they  could  to  make  progress.  And  it  was  decided 
that  the  man  in  your  office  with  whom  this  engineer  representing 
Mr.  Jahncke  was  in  consultation,  and  the  engineer  himself,  should 
come  to  Washington  and  see  you. 

They  came  to  Washington;  this  enjsjineer,  Mr.  Jahncke's  represent- 
ative, did  not  see  you;  but  the  man  from  your  office — I  do  not  recall 
his  name 

Mr.  Ferris.  It  was  Mr.  Dornin. 

The  Chairman  (continuing) .  Mr.  Dornin  told  him  that  he  would 
see  you ;  and  I  believe  it  was  testified  that  he  reported  later  on  that 
he  had  seen  you,  and  that  you  still  declined  to  make  the  contract,  or 
the  plans;  and  the  engineer  representing  Mr.  Jahncke  was  rather 
persistent  and  wanted  to  have  something  done  about  it;  and  he 
asked  your  representative  to  see  you  again.  And  the  next  morning, 
as  I  recall  the  testimony,  they  haa  a  conference,  and  Mr.  Dornin  tola 
Mr.  Jahncke's  representative  that  he  had  seen  you,  and  that  you  had 
agreed  to  prepare  those  designs  for  the  amount  of  money  stated — I 
think  it  was  $20,000.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  that  was  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Ferris.  No;  that  is  not  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  told  Mr. 
Dornin  that  I  simply  refused,  and  that  the  matter  would  have  to  rest 
until  I  could  go  to  New  York  and  find  out  what  it  was  about.  And 
when  I  went  to  New  York  and  found  out  the  whole  situation,  I 
stopped  work  on  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Then  Mr.  Dornin's  memorandum  agreement  with 
the  engineer  of  Mr.  Jahncke,  which  they  signed  up  at  the  Willard 
Hotel  in  this  city,  as  I  recall 

Mr.  Ferris  (interposing).  At  the  Ebbitt  Hotel. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  At  the  Ebbitt  Hotel,  was  noi 
authorized  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  No,  sir;  and  I  destroyed  it  when  I  got  to  New  York 
and  found  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions 
about  designing  ships.  Was  it  not  possible  for  the  Shipping  Board, 
or  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  to  obtain  designs  and  plans  for 
merchant  ships  from  some  good,  responsible  shipbuilding  yards  in 
the  country,  without  very  much  expense? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Well,  they  did,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, where  they  could  produce  repeat  orders,  that  is,  duplicate 
tonnage  that  was  satisfactory.  For  instance,  a  9,400  ton  ship  was 
taken  from  Moore  &  Scott,  and  the  8,800  ton  ship  was  a  standard 
shi^ — although  I  made  that  standard  ship,  but  they  had  built  them. 

lour  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  is,  so  as  not  to  make 
it  necessary  to  prepare  new  designs  for  the  ships? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Well,  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  steel  ships,  that  was 
done;  the  new  designs  for  the  steel  ships,  or  the  troop  ships,  and  the 
fabricated  ships — of  course,  the  fabricated s&i\\*a\v«A  Vo\>* t««,^r»^ 
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cloth  work.    But  as  to  the  wooden  ships,  there  was  no  standard  for 
the  wooden  ships. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  standard  for  the  wooden  ships? 

Mr.  Ferris.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  purpose  was  to  standardize  the  wooden 
ships,  changing  the  tonnage,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes,  sir. 
■.   The  Chairman  (continuing).  To  3,500  tons,  5.000  tons,  and  so  ont 

Mr.  Ferris.  Well,  the  Fleet  Corporation  made  only  one  standard 
wooden  ship,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  and  that  was  the  3,500-ton 
?hip. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  after  having  made  that*  design,  Mr.  Ferris, 
what  was  the  necessity  for  making  so  many  changes  in  the  design 
afterwards?  The  testimony  before  this  committee  indicates  that 
there  were  numerous  changes  made,  and  those  changes  caused  delays 
among  the  shipbuilders.  Was  that  necessary  ?  Could  you  not  have 
completed  that  design  at  the  outset,  and  had  it  all  fixed  and  stand- 
ardized before  you  let  the  contracts  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Well,  the  contracts  were  placed,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
soon  as  the  detail  specifications  were  perfected*  and  what  we  call  the 
design  plans — do  I  gather  that  these  changes  tnat  you  speak  of  were 
changes  affecting  tne  lumber  people,  or  the  building  of  the  ships 
proper  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  lumber  people  particularly;  they  claim  that 
they  wrere  delayed  by  the  change  m  tne  design-  some  of  the  ship- 
building people  also  claim  that  they  were  delayed  by  changes. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Well,  there  were  changes  made  m  the  lumber  schedule, 
but  I  think  the  greater  part  of  the  changes,  as  I  remember,  were  made 
at  their  solicitation,  in  order  to  help  get  the  timber.  On  the  Pacific 
coast,  we  made  practically  no  change  in  the  timber  schedule  for  the 
fir  wood  ship. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  there  has  been  some  recent 
change  in  the  design  with  regard  to  the  timber  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes ;  allowing  them  to  build  up  around  the  bilge,  for 
the  flitches. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  do  not  know  about  that.     I  have  heard  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  an  expert  opinion  from  you:  What  is 
your  judgment  about  the  effect  of  that  change  on  the  ship  as  to  its 
strength  and  usefulness  generally  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Well,  I  could  not  say  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman;  1 
do  not  know  enough  in  detail  about  it.  I  could  not  pass  an  opinion 
on  it  without  seeing  it  and  seeing  how  the  pieces  were  fastened 
together. 

Senator  Oalder.  Why  did  you  decide  on  a  larger  timber  than  they 
were  using ! 

Mr.  Ferris.  Because  I  understood  from  the  yellow  pine  people 
that  they  could  get  the  timber.  They  went  all  over  the  original  first 
schedule  and  said  they  could  produce*  that  timber. 

Senator  Calder.  And  then  it  was  found  that  they  could  not? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Well,  the  changes  were  made  in  the  lumber  schedule 
in  order  to  help  get  the  larger  sizes  of  timber;  lengths  and  sizes  wer^ 
reduced  and  things  of  that  kind,  U>  Iwly  them  get  the  timber. 
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ji  The  Chairman.  Then  there  were  some  changes  made  which  were 
intended  to  strengthen  the  ship,  I  believe,  which  they  claim  caused 
tome  delay,  and  it  increased  the  cost. 

.•i:Mr.  Ferris.  That  is  the  change  in  the  floors.  I  testified  as  to 
that  when  I  was  before  the  committee  before.  It  was  claimed  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  strength,  although  they  have  gone  back  to  the 
original  design  now,  I  understand;  at  least  I  have  Deen  told  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  change  you  did  not  regard  as  absolutely 
necessary,  .did  you  ? 
I  i  Mr.  Ferris.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  Admiral  Bowles  'who  suggested  that, 
wasit?- 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes,  sir.  I  agreed  to  it;  I  will  admit  that;  but  I 
did  not  consider  it  necessary. 

Senator  Calder.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  change  in  the 
plan  made  at  that  time  has  now  been  determined  to  be  a  mistake 
and  they  have  gone  back  to  the  original  design  ¥   . 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  would  understand  so,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  long  were  you  in  the  employ  of  the 
Shipping  Board  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  commenced  work  with  them  in  April,  1917,  and 
continued  until  the  last  of  January  of  this  year. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Why  did  you  leave  the  service? 
'•  Senator  Ransdell.  If  vou  will  permit  me,  Senator  Vardaman, 
that  was  brought  out  in  tne  first  part  of  Mr.  Fenis's  statement;  but 
perhaps  you  wish  to  question  him  further  about  it? . 

Senator  Vardaman.  No;  if  he  has  brought  that  out,  I  do  not  care 
to  pursue  i  t  further. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  fabricated 
ship.  You  designed  the  fabricated  ship,  did  you  not — the  new  de- 
sign that  is  being  worked  on  at  Hog  Island,  and  also  by  the  Subma- 
rine Boat  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  In  this  way:  I  made  design  and  details  in  the  case 
of  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation.  In  the  case  of  the  Hog  Island- 
plan,  the  7,500-ton  and  the  8,000-ton  ship,  I  made  only  the  design 
of  the  ship,  and  they  are  making  the  details. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  are  making  the  details  V 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ferris,  really,  when  you  think  it  all  over  now, 
are  you  not  rather  inclined  to  agree  that  the  contract,  as  you  under- 
stood it  and  as  you  interpreted  it  at  the  time,  made,  as  you  have 
indicated  since,  through  Gen.  Goethals,  puts  you  in  a  rather  impos- 
sible position,  in  that  it  allowed  you  to  continue  a  private  practice  in 
New  York,  and  allowed  your  offices  to  take  business  there,  while  you 
were  the  architect  for  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Fleet  Corporation, 
and  there  was  likely  to  arise  a  condition  that  would  create  just  about 
what  happened.     I)o  you  not  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Well,  1  hardly  thought  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  That 
was  pretty  well  understood,  I  thought,  in  my  letter  to  Gen.  Goethals, 
whicn  I  understood  he  accepted.  Y ou  see,  I  continued  the  designing 
work  in  New  York  up  until  September. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  effect  of  all  that  was,  however,  that  you 
almost  forced  business  into  vour  office  in  New  York:  if  vou  were  to 
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be  allowed  to  keep  that  office  going,  any  man  who  wanted  to  build  a 
ship  would  naturally  go  to  your  office  to  get  his  designs. 

Mr.  Ferris.  But  the  way  it  worked  out,  I  never  tooK  an  additional 
job  of  any  kind  after  I  started  the  Government  work.  All  I  had  done 
was  to  endeavor  to  finish  the  contract  and  obligations 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  you  had? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  did  not  take  any  new  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  No,  sir,  because  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  you  did  not  feel  that  you  could 
physically — that  you  had  too  much  to  do  ? 

Mr..  Ferris.  No;  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  give  every  bit -of  my  energy 
and  time  to  the  Government — which  I  did. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  did  give  every  bit  of  your  energy  and 
time  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Absolutely,  Senator. 

Senator  Calder.  And  then,  as  the  Chairman  has  suggested,  you 
felt  you  would  be  involved  in  difficulty  if  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  It  was  an  impossible  position  for  you,  really, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  kept  your  office  open  in  New  York,  did  you? 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  had  to  do  that,  in  order  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
Submarine  Boat  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  What  forces  did  you  have  there? 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  had  as  high  as  24  or  25  men. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  men  were  kept  going  rteht  along  % 

Mr.  Ferris.  They  were  kept  going  right  along  on  the  Government 
work.  I  only  had  one  piece  of  work  that  I  gave  anv  time  to  that 
amounted  to  anything;  that  was  a  contract  that  I  had  in  connection 
with  the  New  York  Barge  Canal;  that  was  not  a  material  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  mean  that  vour  office  force  in  New  York 
did  not  do  any  work  oi  private  contracts? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Only  in  this  one  i  >sta  ce,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  fact, 
I  did  rot  take  any  contracts  for  private  owners. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  tnat,  so  far  as  you  yourself  are  con- 
cerned, but  I  did  not  know  whether  you  intended  that  to  apply  to 
your  entire  force. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes,  sir;  the  entire  force. 

Senator  Vardaman.  This  may  have  been  brought  out,  but  I  did 
rot  under3ta  d  it:  What  were  you  paid  by  the  Government?  What 
did  your  services  cost  the  Government  per  month? 

Mr.  Ferris.  $2,500,  a^d  expanses. 

Serator  Vardamax.  What  did  those  expenses  amount  to?  Do 
you  remember  what  you  were  paid  altogether  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Oi  an  average,  I  suppose  it  would  run  to  $3,200  a 
month,  or  somethi  g  of  that  ki  d. 

Seiator  Vardaman.  $3,200  a  month;  that  included  both  the 
fee 

Mr.  Ferris   (i»»terposi  g).  Avd  expenses.     Well,  of  course,  they 
paid  for  my  ofliee  force1  o    the  Government  work. 
»    Se  ator  Vardaman.  Well,  I  would  like  to  k  ow,  if  you  can  recall 
it,  what  you  received  a  mo  iVviot  \\\e,  sv^x'w^n;<3\\  ^.v  dercd  through 
your  office  a  d  for  your  V  AW\Av\«\  w\w»'1. 
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Senator  Calder.  I  thr  k,  Mr.  Ferris,  that  Senator  Vardaman 
mca  s  the  amoui  you  received  m  your  office  in  Washington  and 
also  ri  your  office  ri  New  York;  your  pay  roll  a^d  expenses. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes;  what  it  cost  the  Government  for  the 
services  you  rendereed,  whether  rendered  by  you  in  Washington  or 
Hay  your  office  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  think  the  total  for  all  services  up  to  September  1 
amounted  to  something  like  $40,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  anv  other  questions? 

I  have  received  two  letters  relating  to  Mr.  Ferris.  One  is  from  Mr. 
J.  W.  Powell,  vice  president  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, and  one  from  Mr.  H.  L.  Ferguson,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Ferguson  expects  to  appear  before  the  committee  later 
on  the  subject. 

I  would  like  to  have  these  letters  go  in  the  record ;  and  T  can  read 
them  to  the  committee  now. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  they  letters  of  commendation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Then,  I  suggest  that  they  be  inserted  in  the 
record  Without  h&hg  read. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  thought  I  would  read  them,  so  that  the  com- 
mittee would  know  what  those  gentlemen  have  said  about  Mr.  Ferris. 
There  have  been  some  suggestions  that  Mr.  Ferguson  would  again 
appear  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Ferris.  He  can  be  here  to-morrow,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  did 
not  want  to  burden  the  committee  with  the  matter  any  further. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  the  committee  will  be  willing  to 
accept  this  letter  as  Mr.  Ferguson's  statement. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  think  if  vou  put.  those 
letters  in  the  record  they  will  show  the  esteem  that  Mr.  Powell  and 
Mr.  Ferguson  have  for  Mr.  Ferris. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  think  that  will  be  sufficient;  that  is,  unless 
you  think  it  desirable  to  have  them  appear  before  the  committee. 

Senator  (.alder.  There  is  no  need  ior  having  Mr.  Ferguson  here 
that  I  can  see. 

The  Chairman.  No.  Then  the  letters  from  Mr.  Powell  and  Mr. 
Ferguson  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  letters  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  (Ltd.). 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  March  19,  19 IS. 
Mr.  Duncan  l\  Fletcher, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Commerce, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Theodore  E.  Ferris  recently  informed  me  that  there  would  be  a 
hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Commerce  in  connection  with  certain  matters  that 
had  arisen  as  a  result  of  his  business  association  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, and  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  personally  appear  before  your  committee  to  testify 
to  my  persmal  knowledge,  as  well  as  my  much  wider  general  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Ferris's  business  reputation.  Personally,  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  but  that 
Mr.  Ferris  acted  with  entire  honesty  in  all  of  his  dealings  with  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  and  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  so  convince  your  committee 
as  to  insure  him  a  public  vindication  of  the  accusations  previously  made  against  him. 
Very  truly,  yours, 
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Newport  News  Shipbuildino  &  Dry  Dock  Co, 

Newport  Newt,  Va.t  March  19, 1918. 
Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

United  States  Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  understand  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  will  have  a 
Bearing  Thursday  morning  and  regret  that  an  important  engagement  prevents  me 
from  being  present  to  testify  as  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Theodore  E.  Ferns. 
•  I  have  known  Mr.  Ferris  about  12  years  and  in  that  time  our  company  has  built  to 
his  design  and  under  his  supervision  about  12  large  vessels.  He  nas  always  been 
exceedingly  upright  in  all  of  his  dealings  with  us  and  I  personally  consider  him  an 
honest  man  as  well  as  a  competent  designer  and  engineer. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

H.  L.  Ferguson 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  all,  Mr.  Ferris. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 


UNITED  STATES  SHIPPIiNG  BOARD   EMERGENCY  FLEET 

CORPORATION. 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  27,  1018. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Wa8hingtony  D.  C. 

-  The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the 
committee  room,  Capitol,  Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcher  (chairman),  Sheppara,  Vardaman, 
Shields,  Bankhead,  Nelson,  Jones,  Harding,  Calder,  and  Johnson. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  a  communication  from  Mr.  Willian* 
Ooodenough,  general  manager  of  the  American  International  Ship- 
building Corporation,  giving  some  data  that  he  was  asked  to  furnish 
at  the  time  he  appeared  beiore  the  committee,  and  which  he  said  he 
would  subsequently  submit.  I  presume  this  had  better  go  into  the 
record  at  this  point. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 

Camden,  N.  J.,  March  20, 1918. 
Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

Chairman  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  Senate  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  desire  to  furnish  for  the  record  an  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
me  by  Senator  Harding,  which  appears  at  the  foot  of  galley  No.  31  of  the  proof  and  which 
I  note  in  my  haste  when  before  the  committee  was  omitted,  and  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  sending  a  copy  of  this  answer  likewise  to  Senator  Harding. 

Our  invariable  practice  was  to  divide  up  into  classes  according  to  the  respective 
specifications  the  exact  kind  of  fabricating  work  that  we  required  with  the  amount  of 
tonnage  and  the  schedule  on  which  we  should  have  it  delivered  at  the  island.  We 
then  made  a  close,  careful  investigation  of  the  various  plants  in  the  country  that 
would  be  able  to  do  any  part  of  any  of  these  classes  of  work.  We  got  in  touch  with 
these  different  plants  and  furnished  them  a  complete  set  of  specifications  with  typical 
detailed  drawings  of  each  of  these  classes  of  steel,  requesting  their  bids  and  a  statement 
of  the  amount  which  they  could  well  handle  per  given  penod  of  time.  In  due  course 
we  received  from  them  bids  stating  at  what  price  per  ton  they  would  undertake  the 
work  and  how  many  tons  of  each  kind  of  work  they  could  undertake  during  the  given 
period  of  time.  We  then  made  a  very  careful  examination  of  each  of  the  bidders  in 
order  to  determine  for  ourselves  what  amount  of  work  thev  could  undertake  con- 
servatively within  the  given  time  and  how  reliable  they  would  be  for  anv  orders  given. 
This  was  necessary  because  it  would  be  of  no  avail  for  us  to  give  an  order  and  to  find 
that  when  the  fabricated  steel  was  due  for  some  reason  or  other  it  would  not  be  deliv- 
ered, because  we  would  have  lost  more  than  if  we  had  given  the  order  even  to  a  higher 
bidder.  Having  thus  determined  the  reliability  of  the  bidders  and  the  conservative 
amount  of  the  respective  classes  of  work  which  each  of  them  could  handle  in  the  given 
time,  we  distributed  the  work,  beginning  with  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  and 
awarding  to  him  the  entire  amount  of  his  capacity  as  we  had  estimated  it.  Since  this 
capacity  would  in  every  case  be  less  than  what  we  required,  we  would  then  take  the 
next  lowest  responsible  bidder  and  award  him  such  amount  as  he  could  conservatively 
deliver  in  a  given  time.  If  there  was  still  a  remainder  required  by  us,  we  would  then 
take  the  third  lowest  responsible  bidder  and  give  him  such  an  amount  as  he  could 
conservatively  handle  in  the  given  time,  and  ir  there  still  remained  a  quota  required 
by  us,  we  would  proceed  with  the  next  lowest  responsible  bidder,  and  so  on  until 
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we  had  exhausted  by  our  awards  the  entire  amount  which  we  required  for  each  sepa- 
rate, respective  classification  of  work  in  the  specified  time. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  this  work  was  awarded  to  the  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery 
Co.,  a  concern  with  which  our  Mr.  Gillette  had  previously  oeen  connected  and  in 
which  he  still  has  an  interest,  but  the  awards  given  to  this  concern  were  given  upon 
the  exact  basis  and  in  competition  with  all  the  other  concerns  bidding,  and  had  we 
not-  been  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  capacity  offered  by  this  concern,  the  result 
would  have  been  that  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  give  the  amount  awarded 
them  to  a  concern  making  a  higher  bid  in  order  to  get  it  done. 

The  same  situation  applies  with  respect  tothe  Midvale  Steel  Co..  whose  only  con- 
nection with  us  is  that  Mr.  Corey,  it"  president,  is  a  director  of  the  American  "Inter- 
national Corporation.  This  concern  likewise  was  obliged  to  enter  into  competition 
with  all  other  concerns  for  the  respective  classes  of  work  and  was  in  no  case  awarded 
any  of  the  work  except  as  it  was  entitled  to  it  by  reason  of  the  amount  of  its  bid  and 
its  capacity,  and  had  we  not  been  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  capacity  of  the  Mid- 
vale  Steel  Co  ,  the  result  again  would  have  been  that  we  should  have  been  compelled 
to  have  awarded  that  work  to  a  higher  bidder  in  order  to  get  it  done. 

In  the  case  of  the  Kansas  City  Structural  Steel  Co.,  of  which  organization  Mr.  O.  C. 
Smith,  our  superintendent  of  production,  is  a  member,  this  concern  likewise  entered 
into  competitive  bidding  with  the  other  concerns  on  each  part  of  the  work  they  could 
handle,  and  they  were  not  given  an  award  except  where  they  were  entitled  to  it  by 
reason  of  the  amount  of  their  bid  and  their  capacity,  and  the  awards  to  this  concern 
in  every  case  simply  saved  the  Government  from  having  to  pay  more  to  some  other 
concern  to  do  the  work. 

The  details  of  the  awards  of  contracts  to  the  concerns  under  discussion  are  as  follows: 

Fifty  "A"  ship  rudders. — William  Bros.  Boiler  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  bid  on  23  only;  were  awarded  25.    Quoted  $907  each,  or  $125  per  ton. 

Kansas  City  Structural  S.teel  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  bid  on  50;  were  awarded  25. 
Quoted  $040  each,  or  $130  per  ton. 

Hamilton  Bridge  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  bid  on  50,  at  $1,160  each,  or  $160  per  ton. 

Dominion  Bridge  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada,  bid  on  50,  at  $1,300  each,  or  $180  per  ton. 

McClintic-Marshall  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  bid  on  50,  at  $1,450  each,  or  $200  per  ton. 

If  we  had  awarded  all  50  rudders  to  one  shop,  they  should  have  gone  to  the  Kansas 
City  Structural  Steel  Co.,  but  we  took  advautage  of  William  Bros.  Boiler  A  Manu- 
facturing Co.'s  bid  on  25,  and  in  that  way  split  the  order. 

Fifty  "A"  ship  steins. — This  was  originally  designed  in  one  piece.  We  sent  out 
inquiries  to  heavy  forge  makers  and  could  not  get  a  bid  of  any  kind  on  it  for  the  reason 
that  shipbuilders  as  a  rule  forge  their  own  stems  and  they  were  so  busy  they  did  not 
want  anything  to  do  with  it.  Finally  McClintic-Marshall  advised  they  would  give 
us  a  bid  on  the  fabrication  of  this  stem,  if  we  would  cut  it  in  two  and  nave  it  made 
with  a  splice  at  a  point  a  short  distance  above  the  point  of  curvature.  They  made  us 
a  bid.  but  when  we  were  ready  to  order  the  material  we  found  that  Midvale  was  the 
only  mill  which  could  roll  it  for  us.  This  stem  was  a  rectangular  section  2}  by  10J 
inches,  about  50  feet  long.  While  we  were  negotiating  with  them  for  the  material, 
they  studied  the  matter  carefully  and  found  they  could  bend  this  in  one  piece  for  us 
while  they  were  rolling  it.  and  made  us  a  price  which  was  the  same  as  that  previously 
quoted  by  the  McClintic-Marshall  Co.  We  considered  it  a  great  advantage  to  be 
able  to  get  the  piece  made  without  a  splice  and  by  the  mill  which  rolled  the  steel. 

We  have  also  placed  another  contract  for  fabrication  with  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Midvale  Corporation,  covering  punching  and  countersinking  of 
plates.    On  the  first  25  "A* '  ships  they  have: 

Five  hundred  tons  Class  I-A,  flat  rectangular  plates,  multiple  punched,  $16.20 
per  ton. 

Sevenhundred  and  fifty  tons  Class  1-B,  flat  rectangular  plates,  multiple  punched 
and  countersunk,  $2Lperton. 

We  received  18  bids  on  Class  I-A,  ranging  as  follows: 

Four  at  $16,  i  at  $i6.20,  5  at  $20,  1  at  $21,  4  at  $26,  1  at  $27,  1  at  $28,  1  at  $38.60. 

For  comparison  of  bids  on  Class  1-B  see  below. 

The  following  classes  of  work  were  awarded  to  the  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery 
Co.: 

I-B,  multiple  punched  and  countersunk  plates,  $20  per  ton. 

V-A,  midship  section,  solid  floors,  $45  per  ton. 

V-B,  forward  section,  solid  floors,  with  flared  angles,  $55  per  ton. 

X,  miscellaneous  riveted  work,  which  is  frames,  deck  beams  with  riveted  connec- 
tions, bulkhead  posts,  struts,  etc.,  all  rivets  to  be  furnished  by  the  fabricator,  $24 
per  ton. 

XII,  punched  deck  beams,  $12.50  per  ton. 
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Bids  from  20  fabricating  shops  were  received  on  Class  I-B,  on  wjiich  the  Minneapolis* 
Steel  &  Machinery  Co.  quoved  $20  per  ton.    These  bids  ranged  as  follows: 
One  at  $16,  L  at  $18,  6  at  '$20,  2  at  $21,  1  at  $22,  1  at  $24,  2  at  $26,  4  at  $28,  I  at  $30, 

1  at  $33 

In  this  clause  you  will  note  that  the  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.  was  third 
from  the  lowest  bidder.  On  25  ships  we  had  18,625  tons  of  this  material  to  let,  so  that 
everv  one  whose  bid  was  under  $26  per  ton  received  some  of  this  work.  We  had  to 
uie  that  many  shops  to  place  the  necessary  tonnage  and  get  out  the  output  in  the 
required  time. 

Bids  from  34  fabricating  shops  were  received  on  class  V-A,  on  which  the  Minne- 
apolis Steel  &  Machinery  Co.  quoted  $45  per  ton.    These  bids  ranged  as  follows: 

One  at  $32,  1  at  $33,  3* at  $35,  1  at  $36,  1  at  $38,  1  at  $39,  1  at  $40,  6  at  $45,  1  at  $46, 

2  at  $48,  1  at  $50,  1  at  $52,  1  at  $53,  1  at  $54,  1  at  $55,  1  at  $60,  1  at  $63,  1  at  $64,  1  at 
$63,  3  at  $70,  1  at  $71,  1  at  $72,  1  at  $73,  1  at  $75. 

Awards  in  this  class  were  made  at  prices  as  high  as  $60  per  ton  in  order  to  get  the 
material  placed. 

Bids  on  class  V-B,  on  which  the  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.  quoted  $55 
per  ton,  were  received  from  20  fabricators,  ranging  as  follows: 

One  at  $33,  later  raised  to  $36,  1  at  $38.60,  1  at  $39,  1  at  $41,  1  at  $50,  5  at  $f  5,  2  at 
$5%  1  at  $57.60,  2  at  $60,  1  at  $65,  1  at  $73  20,  1  at  $81,  1  at  $88. 

We  paid  as  high  as  $55  per  ton  in  western  shops,  to  place  all  of  this  work  on  tne 
first  25  "A"  ships,  and  would  have  had  to  pay  over  $70  in  the  Philadelphia  or  Pitts- 
burgh districts,  for  all  bids  over  $70  were  from  shops  in  these  districts.  There  was  not 
enough  capacity  offered  at  the  low  prices  to  take  all  the  tonnage  required  and  to  get 
the  deliveries  as  quickly  as  required. 

On  (lass  X.  on  which*  the  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.  quoted  $24  per  ton, 
we  received  40  bids,  ranging  as  follows: 
.4  Two  at  $15,  1  at  $18.50,  1  at  $20  60,  5  at  $24,  i  At  $31. 

The  other  30  bids  ranged  from"  $26  to  $80  per  ton.  We  were  able  to  place  all  the 
work  at  $24  or  under. 

There  were  31  bids  received  on  Class  XII,  on  which  the  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machin- 
ery Co.  quoted  $12  50  per  ton.    These  ranged  as  follows: 

One  at  $€,  1  at  $7,  I  at  $10,  1  at  $10.80,  1  at  $11.95,  1  at  $12  00,  2  at  $12.50,  1  at  $15, 
1  at  $15.50.  2  at  $16,  2  at  $17.50, 8  at  $18, 1  at  $20, 1  at  $23, 1  at  $24.  1  at  $24.80,  1  at  $25, 
1  at  $28,  1  at  $37.40,  1  at  $65. 

We  had  to  pay  as  high  as  $18  per  ton  for  work  in  this  class  in  order  to  get  the  tonnage 
we  needed. 

Another  thing  which  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration  was  the  ability  of  the  shops, 
so  that  while  we  were  able  to  accept  the  lowest  bids  in  nearly  every  case,  there  were  a 
few  which  we  could  not  accept,  and  a  great  number  in  which  we  could  not  place  as 
much  work  with  them  as  they  thought  they  could  handle.  Also,  in  no  case  did  the 
shop  which  had  made  the  low  bid  on  any  class  of  work  have  great  enough  capacity  to 
take  care  of  all  the  work  we  had  to  let  in  this  class.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to 
distribute  this  work  among  enough  low  bidders  in  amounts  sufficiently  conservative 
to  assure  us  that  they  could  fulfill  our  requirements,  and  to  enough  shops  so  as  to 
distribute  all  of  it. 

The  bids  above  are  those  given  us  by  the  fabricators  f.  o.  b.  their  plants  for  the 
fabrication  of  the  material.  In  comparing  these  bids,  however,  for  the  purposes  of 
.making  Awards,  we,  in  all  cases,  alio wedJqr  all. the  freight  that  would  enter  into  the 
situation  from  the  mill  to  the  fabricator  and  from  the  fabricator  to  Hog  Island,  so  that 
the  awards  were  finally  based  upon  the  cost  delivered  at  Hog  Island. 

I  might  say  in  closing  that  it  has  been  very  fortunate  that  contracts  were  placed 
with  these  western  shops  for  the  reason  that  of  all  the  mills  furnishing  steel  to  our 
contracts,  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  and  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  situated  in  Chicago,  have 
kept  our  fabricators  supplied  with  less  delay  and  in  larger  quantity  than  other  mills, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  that  we  are  receiving  at  Hog  Island  in  advance  of  most  other 
places  steel  from  the  western  fabricators. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  that  the  record  be  corrected  accordingly. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

William  Goodenough, 

General  Manager. 


The  Chairman  (continuing).  I  have  also  a  letter,  dated  March  23, 
1918,  from  Mr.  George  O.  Muhlfeld,  vice  president  American  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corporation,  calling  attention  to  certain  addi- 
tions which  he  desires  to  make  to  his  testimony  as  given  Wore  tb& 
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committee.     Th*t  letter  will  also  he  inserted  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

(The  letter  refered  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  &*,  1918. 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

Chairman  Senate  Commerce  Committee 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  return  herewith  first  proof  of  testimony  given  by  me  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  on  Wednesday  last.  I  have  made  pencil  corrections  in  the 
testimony,  but  I  desire  also  that  there  be  added  to  my  answers  in  the  testimony  the 
following: 

On  page  57  LL,  Mono.  Section.  At  the  point  marked  with  *  *  *,  before  the 
wards,  "The  Chairman.  The  yard  now  is  a  different  yard  from  the  one  you  started 
with  when  you  made  that  guess  as  to  the  estimate? "  insert  the  following,  to  wit: 

"There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  extravagance,  mistakes,  wasting,  etc.  There 
have  been  no  mistakes  and  no  extravagancies.  I  want  to  repeat  that  this  yard  could 
not'  be  built  for  leds  money  in  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  conditions.  If  it 
were  to  start  to-day  we  would  do  it  in  exactly  the  same  way.  and  on  account  of  the 
increase  in  wages  it  would  cost  more.  That  the  so-called  estimate  of  $21,000,000  will 
be  exceeded  is  no  indication  that  money  has  been  wasted.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  real 
estimate  was  ever  made,  nor  could  it  have  been  made  under  the  circumstances  and 
in  the  limited  time.  It  was  simply  a  guess  which  everybody  knew.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  with  an  estimate  made,  if  the  work  in  fact  thereafter  costs  less  than  the  estimate, 
that  is  no  indication  that  the  work  has  been  well  done,  or  if  under  a  given  state  of 
circumstances  the  work  in  question  costs  more  than  an  estimate,  that  is  no  indication 
(hat  it  has  been  extravagantly  done.  What  the  Government  is  interested  in  is  whether 
it  has  obtained  its  money's  worth,  and  that  is  true  here  because  it  could  not  duplicate 
this  yard  for  what  it  has  cost.  I  defy  any  fair-minded  contractor  to  study  this  iob 
carefully  for  several  weeks  and  say  that  it  could  be  done  in  the  same  time  for  less 
money  than  it  has  cost.  We  had  to  have  the  ships.  Without  the  yard,  no  ships 
could  be  built.  It  was  speed,  first,  last,  and  always,  and  we  worked  just  the  same  as 
if  an  invading  army  were  within  100  miles  of  us  instead  of  across  the  ocean.  What  is 
the  difference?  Are  we  not  in  the  war  just  as  much  as  if  we  were  in  France,  and 
would  anyone  consider  the  cost  if  we  were  building  embankments  and  trenches  to 
hold  out  an  advancing  army?  Are  not  the  ships  the  first  step  in  line  to  the  front? 
And,  as  1  said  before,  a  ship  is  lost  every  eight  hours." 

I  also  desire  that  there  be  added  to  my  answer  on  page  58  LL,  Mono.  Section,  before 
the  words:  ''Senator  Ransdell.     For  similar  work?    the  following,  to  wit: 

"We  could  have  done  the  work  ourselves,  but  in  spite  of  the  large  army  of  con- 
structors which  we  had  this  job  was  larger  than  any  we  have  ever  undertaken,  and 
we  necessarily  had  to  materially  increase  our  forces.  Had  we  done  this  work  our- 
selves, we  should  have  had  to  buy  at  enormous  expense  or  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  have  leased  equipment  the  same  as  we  have  done  from  the  various  con* 
tractors.  We  could  have  drawn  up  carefully  prepared  plans  and  specifications  and 
asked  for  competitive  bids,  but  no  reputable  or  responsible  contractor  would  have  for 
a  moment  taken  a  lump-sum  contract  on  this  work  unless  he  included  a  large  margin 
for  profit  and  contingencies,  probably  25  per  cent  or  30  per  cent.  As  it  is,  the  con- 
tractor has  received,  as  above  stated,  a  fixed  gross  profit  based  on  5  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated cost.  If  instead  of  5  per  cent  which  the  Government  is  now  paying,  the  con* 
trac  tor  had  included  a  25  per  cent  or  30  per  cent  profit  in  a  lump-sum  bid,  no  one 
probably  would  have  thougnt  anything  about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  no  time 
to  carefully  prepare  plans  and  specifications,  and  I  doubt  whether  we  could  have 
gotten  any  contractor  to  bid  on  them  if  they  had  been  prepared.  Prices  of  materials 
and  of  labor  have  been  advancing  too  rapidly  for  any  reputable  contractor  to  take  the 
great  risk  involved  in  doing  this  work  on  a  lump-sum  basis. 

"Now,  as  above  stated,  what  we  have  done  has  been  to  let  this  work  to  experienced 
contractors  in  this  form  of  contract  which  I  have  here  before  me.  This  form  of  con- 
tract is  one  that  wo  have  been  using  for  15  or  20  years  in  connection  with  all  of  our 
commercial  work,  and  subcontracts  which  we  have  made  in  connection  with  this  yard 
are  not  different  from  those  that  have  been  made  for  years  past  by  ourselves  in  large 
contracts  all  over  the  United  States,  the  only  difference  being  that  we  are  paving  the 
contractors  a  gross  profit  of  5  per  cent  on  the  estimated  expenditures  rather  than  the 
7 J  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  paying.  Furthermore, 
in  all  of  our  commercial  work,  we  have  always  received  a  fee  for  our  services  for  the 
entire  work,  and  this  fee  has  been  on  top  of  what  fee  has  always  been  paid  to  the 
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various  subcontractors.  On  this  job,  as  it  has  been  explained  to  you  several  times, 
we  receive  no  fee  whatever  for  building  the  yard.  We  simply  receive  a  fixed  fee  of 
so  much  per  boat  after  the  yard  is  built.  Neither  American  International  Corpora- 
tion, American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, nor  Stone  &  Webster  receive  any  compensation  whatever  for  building  this 
yard.  Should  this  contract  be  terminated  now  we  will  not  have  received  one  cent 
for  our  services,  nor  could  we  collect  anything.  The  contract  is,  therefore,  an  abso- 
lutely divisible  one,  because  it  can  be  terminated  by  the  Government  at  any  time. 
The  only  fee  we  get  is  a  fixed  fee,  which  we  receive  as  each  boat  is  completed,  and 
this  fee  is  very  material lv  less  than  that  being  paid  to  contractors  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment for  boats  built  under  its  supervision.  Our  object  in  making  these  subcontracts 
was  to  secure  the  use  of  contractor's  equipment  and  to  obtain  the  use  of  his  well- 
organized  working  forces,  whom  he  had  trained  and  who  were  working  together  con- 
tinually on  this  sort  of  work.  For  instance,  where  we  were  to  let  a  subcontract  for  the 
building  of  the  ground  structure  for  10  shipways,  we  arrived  at  an  agreement  with  the 
contractor  for  a  rough  estimate  of  the  cost  for  the  particular  part  of  the  work  we  wanted 
to  have  done  with  his  forces  and  his  equipment.  If  it  were  estimated  to  do  this 
particular  part  of  the  work  at,  say,  $500,000,  we  applied  5  per  cent,  which  made  his 
gross  profit  fixed  at  $25,000.  If  the  work  cost  less  than  $500,000,  the  contractor  would 
receiv  >  the  same  fee  of  $25,000.  If  the  work  in  fact  cost  $1,000,000,  he  receives  only 
the  $.'5,000. 

44  Now,  let  me  read  from  this  contract  the  services  for  which  we  pay  the  contractor. 
It  says  here  with  respect  to  this  work.  '  We  propose  to  act  as  your  agents,  being 
guided  in  all  respects  by  such  instructions  as  you  may  from  time  to  time  give.  We 
furnish  at  our  own  expense  the  services  of  our  executive  officers,  our  business  organiza- 
tion and  the  services  of  our  principal  office  accounting,  auditing,  and  purchasing  and 
other  forces  in  so  far  as  required.  We  furnish  at  our  own  expense  all  other  expenses 
of  our  principal  officers  except  only  the  salaries  of  men  in  the  engineering  and  drafting 
departments  for  the  time  they  are  engaged  on  the  work.'  You  will  see  from  that 
extract  from  the  contract  in  question,  and  all  of  these  subcontracts  are  of  the  same 
character,  just  what  the  contractor  himself  furnishes  at  his  own  expense,  for  which 
the  Government  pays  nothing.  Now,  there  is  no  sub-know-how  here.  We  furnish 
all  of  the  know-how.  There  is  no  commission  paid  upon  commission  here.  The  only 
fee  or  compensation  of  any  kind  or  character  which  the  United  States  Government 
pays  for  the  building  of  the  yard  is  the  fee  that  the  subcontractors  will  receive  on 
account  of  these  subcontracts,  and  it  has  baen  estimated  that  the  work  covered  by 
those  contracts  will  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  ab  mt  $8,000,000.  The  total  compen- 
sation that  will  be  paid  by  the  Goverment  for  the  building  of  the  entire  yards,  whether 
they  cost  $21,000,000  or  $40,000,000,  is  about  $400,000.  and  this  sum  is  paid  to  the 
subcontractors.  Neither  American  International  Corporation,  American  Interna* 
tional  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  nor  Stone  A 
Webster  receive  one  cent  of  compensation  for  the  work  which  these  subcontractors 
are  doing,  or  which  anyone  e'se  is  doing." 

The  foregoing  corrections  are  very  important,  b3cause  these  subcontracts  and  the 
nature  of  them  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  Senators,  and  I  trust  that 
you  will  see  that  the  corrections  herein  requested  are  made  in  the  record.  I  would 
also  be  very  glad  if,  upon  the  convening  of  the  committee  again  on  Wednesday,  you 
would  read  this  letter  to  the  committee,  so  that  they  will  have  in  mind  clearly  the 
corrections  and  additions  I  have  made  in  my  testimony. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

G.  O.  Muhlfeld, 
Vice  President  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  I  have  also  two  letters  from  Mr. 
William  R.  Hinsdale,  consulting  engineer  and  metallurgist,  Orange, 
N.  J.,  submitting  some  documents  and  papers  giving  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  some  property,  both  coal  and  ore  lands,  and  also 
timber  lands,  etc.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  print  the  full  data 
given  by  him  in  the  record;  it  will  be  filed  in  the  committee  room, 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  can  have  access  to  it.  We  can 
not  go  into  that  question,  it  seems  to  me,  of  investigating  the  various 
properties  that  might  possibly  be  acquired  by  the  Government,  but 
the  two  letters  from  Mr.  Hinsdale  are  short,  and  I  presume  they  may 
as  well  go  in  the  record. 
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(The  letters  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

OttANflE,  N,  J.,  Monk  f$,  1918. 
Hon.  Duncan  Lr.  Fletcher, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  February  21,  I  am  sending  yolf 
herewith  a  map  and  some  verv  brief  statements  concerning  the  matter  I  referred  to  im 
my  letter  of  February  1%  WIS.  .  " 

A  la*ge  amount  of  detailed  information  concerning  the  vast  property  is  on  file  ia 
the  Navy  Department.  Government  and  other  maps  and  more  than  30  large  photo- 
graphic views  of  the  great  timber  tracts  and  streams  suitable  for  production  of  power 
are  on  file. 

A  tra^t  of  about  15,000  acres  containing  the  finest  by-product  coal  for  coking  known 
f*  commerce  is  now  available  for  Government  use  located  conveniently  to  tnia  great 
property. 

I  am  sanding  vou  copies  of  letters  and  brief  statements  concerning  this  territory 
rather  than  to  send  you  formal  technical  reports,  the  latter  will  be  available  if  you  are 
interestad  in  what  I  am  sanding. 

*  hope  vou  will  recognize  the  force  of  the  facts  stated  in  my  letter  of  Februarv  19, 
copv  of  which  I  inclose.     When  you  have  examined  the  miscellaneous  papers  t  am 
sending  you,  kindly  acknowledge  personally. 
Faithfully,  yours, 

W.  R.  Hin8dale. 

P.  S. — You  will  please  observe  that  each  square  on  the  inclosed  maps  represents 
1  mile. 


February  19,  W1H 

Senator  Fletcher, 

Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  You  are  quoted  with  stating  that — 

If  the  first  shipping  bill  had  passed  and  we  had  gotten  down  to  business,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  have  ouilt  a  merchant  marine  for  $100  a  ton.  It  is  now  costing  $200 
or  more. 

I  wish  to  support  your  statement  by  saying  that  if  good  advice  had  been  accepted 
at  the  first  our  merchant  marine  could  have  been  built  for  very  much  less  than  $100 
par  ton. 

Had  the  good  advi  e  been  ta'cen,  we  could  not  only  have  built  at  the  minimum 
price,  but  we  could  have  furnished  Japan  with  all  the  shipbuildi ug  steel  she  requires 
and  have  saved  some  heartburning  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  people  and  Government. 

If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  personsiry  read  this  Fetter  and  acknowledge  it  to  the 
writer,  he  will  be  willing  to  give  you  further  details. 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

W.  R.  Hl!W*DAI.E\ 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  I  have  also  quite  a  number  of  letters 
from  people  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  instance,  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,   and  from  some  banks  and  business 

Eeople  in  Minneapolis,  referring  to  the  standing  there  of  the  Harris 
rothers  and  Mr.  Gillette;  these  letters  are  sent  in  answer  to  some 
letters  that  were  put  in  the  record  by  Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  the 
desire  of  the  committee  to  have  these  letters  go  in  the  record? 

Senator  Bankhead.  You  have  read  them,  Mr.  Chairman;  is  it 
necessary  to  cumber  the  record  with  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  long  letters;  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
short. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  they  sent  in  in  rebuttal  of  the  statements 
contained  in  the  letters  that  Senator  Nelson  put  in  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  purpose  of  them. 

Senator  Johnson.  Then,  in  justice  to  the  parties  concerned,  I 
think  they  should  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
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The  Chairman.  All  right;  the  letters  will  be  inserted  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

(The  letters  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune, 

March  19,  WIS. 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

Chairman  of  Commerce  Committee  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  At  a  recent  hearing  by  your  committee  investigation  of  affaire  at 
Hog  I  aland,  there  was  permitted  in  the  report  of  the  hearings  a  statement  by  an  irre- 
sponsible, citizen  of  Minneapolis  seriously  reflecting  upon  the  character  and  ability 
of  Lao  B.  Harris  and  Bernard  Harris,  two  Minneapolis  men  connected  with  the  Stone* 
Webster inUMtts.  .     ~  .   ., 

As  a  simple  matter  of  justice  to  the  H arris  boys,  I  am  urging  vou  to  let  the  record 
show  that  this  charge  against  them  was  unwarranted.  Both  of  the  Harris  brothers 
are  men  of  unquestioned  business  ability  and  men  of  high  personal  integrity.  They 
have  been  identified  for  a  good  many  years  with  various  industries  and  interests  here, 
especially  qualifying  them  as  experts  in  the  matter  of  building  materials  and  also  in 
the  matter  of  transportation  and  the  handling  of  men.  Their  earning  capacity  I  know 
personally  has  been  for  some  years  much  larger  than  they  are  in  a  position  to  make  in 
their  employment  under  Government  direction.  This  is  placing  it  on  a  strict  business 
basis,  and  in  addition  to  that,  both  of  the  young  men  are  patriotically  anxious  to  give 
the  Government  the  bet»t  of  their  services  in  any  capacity  where  their  work  is  most 
needed. 

This  is  not  only  my  personal  expression  but  represents,  I  want  to  assure  you,  the 
sentiment  of  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  business  men  of  Minneapolis  who  know  the 
Harris  boys  and  their  worth. 


Yours,  very  truly, 


\V.  H.  Hunter,  Managing  Editor. 


F.  H.  Carpenter  Lumber  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  19,  1918. 
Hon.  D.  U.  Fletcher, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Commerce,  United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  just  be  called  to  a  letter  signed  by  a  party  named 
Abbott,  in  Minneapolis,  which  was  communicated  to  one  of  the  Senators  during 
the  part  few  days,  an  1  which  has  in  turn  been  inserted  in  the  Senate  Congressional 
Record., .  This  lejtter  referred  to  the  connection  of  I^eo  B.  Harris  with  the  Hog  Island 
shipbuilding  proje  t,  and  is  so  far  from  the  truth  and  from  the  facts  as  to  warrant  my 
calling  your  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Abbott  states  in  this  communication  that  Leo  B.  Harris  was  a  "junk  dealer" 
in  Minneapolis,  and  had  never  earned  over  $100  per  month.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Harris  for  a  great  many  years.  He  made  a  distinct  financial  sacrifice  when  he  dis- 
posed of  his  business  here  and  responded  to  the  urgent  call  to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  shipbuilding  yards  in  Philadelphia. 

He  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  assembling  heavy  building  material,  he  is  a  man 
of  first-rate  alility  along  this  line,  he  has  been  devoting  12  to  16  hours  out  of  every 
24  to  his  work  for  the  past  six  months,  and  in  the  interest  of  fair  play  these  facts 
should  be  known. 

The  party  whose  letter  was  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  has  no  standing 
in  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Harris  is  well  known  as  a  young  business  man  of 
rather  exceptional  ability.  The  attack  upon  him  is  wholly  unwarranted,  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  Congressional  records  without  protest.  The  arimus 
back  of  the  Abbott  letter  can  perhaps  be  traced  back  to  a  time  when  Mr.  Harris  was 
a  member  of  the  park  board  of  this  city  and  he  refused  to  recommend  Mr.  Abbott 
as  park  board  engineer  on  account  of  his  incompetency. 

I  would  appreciate  it.  if  these  facts  could  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  com- 
mittee, and  if  possible  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record.    U  further  information 
Along  tHe  lines  of  this  letter  is  desired,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  provide  it. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  H.  Carpenter. 
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Minneapolis,.  Minn.,  March  19, 1918. 
Hon.  D.  U.  Fletcher, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Commerce,  .    " 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Mr.  B.  W.  Harris,  now  superintendent  of  stores  and  equipment  of  the 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  at  Hog  Island,  Pa.,  has  transacted 
banking  business  with  us  lor  about  three  years,  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

This  company  does  a  large  volume  of  business,  and  Mr.  Harris  is  the  managing 
and  directing  force.  He  has  made  considerable  profit  for  himself  as  well  as  for  his 
company. 

Mr.  Harris  is  enterprising  and  possesses  good  business  judgment  and  ability.    Our 
dealings  with  him  have  been  satisfactory  in  every  way  and  we  regard  him  highly. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Wlf.  F.  Olseh,  Cashier 

Upton  Mill  &  Elevator  Co., 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  £1, 1918. 
Mr.  D.  U.  Fletcher. 

Chairman  United  States  Commerce  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Doubtless,  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  from  me,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  you  know  the  feeling  in  general  about  the  high  salaries  paid  the  Harris  Bros,, 
and  Mr.  Gillette. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  Harris  Bros.,  I  don't  believe,  and  my  belief  is  backed  by 
hundreds  of  people  in  Minneapolis,  in  fact,  all  over  the  western  country,  that  you 
could  not  have  selected  three  more  fit  men  for  the  position  they  hold.  I  honestly 
believe  that  if  you  had  left  it  to  the  people  here  to  send  you  three  men  on  their  merits 
you  would  have  been  blessed  with  the  same  three.  In  the  second  place,  they  have 
been  brought  up  in  this  work.  When  the  electric  plant  burned  here,  and  something 
had  to  be  done  quick,  Stone  &  Webster  put  Mr.  Bernie  Harris  to  look  after  all  of  their 
work.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  put  in  charge  of  a  big  dam  and 
water  power  they  were  constructing  there.  Mr.  Leo  Harris  was  elected  about  three 
years  ago  as  one  of  our  park  commissioners  with  one  of  the  largest  number  of  votes 
ever  cast  for  a  commissioner.  He  was  immediately  placed  at  the  head  pf  the  pur- 
chasing department,  and  his  carefulness  has  saved  the  city  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Now,  Mr.  Gillette,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  steel  and  machinery  business 
to  my  personal  knowledge  for  20  years,  and  the  people  who  are  associated  with  him 
claim  him  to  be  one  of  the  shrewdest  men  in  that  line. 

Now,  the  people  of  Minneapolis,  and  this  district,  are  well  satisfied,  and  trust  to 
their  ability,  knowing  that  you  have  three  men  who  are  honest,  trustworthy,  and 
beyond  repraoeh,  and  are  willing  to  stand  behind  them  on  whatever  you  may  call 
upon  them  to  do. 

I  hope  you  will  look  into  the  truthfulness  of  this  letter,  inasmuch  as  what  has  been 
said  about  them,  it  is  due  them,  and  your  organization  as  well. 

Hoping  this  letter  will  reach  you  in  good  time,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

R.  J.  Upton 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  op  Minneapolis, 

March  tl,  1918 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

Chairman  Commerce  Committee,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  have  been  interested  in  the  testimony  submitted  to  your 
committee  in  connection  with  the  Hog  Island  investigation,  and  particularly  in 
connection  with  Mr.  George  L.  Gillette,  of  Minneapolis. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Gillette  since  he  was  a  young  boy  and  am  familiar  with  his  history 
and  his  record  in  business.  He  has  grown  up  in  the  steel  business,  in  which  his  father 
before  him  was  interested.  In  either  the  purchasing  or  selling  end  of  the  business  I 
regard  him  as  extremely  competent.  Here  in  Minneapolis  he  is  respected  for  his 
character  and  ability,  and  is  a  man  of  excellent  professional  standing. 

In  the  work  he  has  undertaken  at.  Hog  Island,  his  training  for  many  years  and  his 
highly  specialized  knowledge  and  e^\>etve\\c^  m  the  ateel  business  will  be 
which  should  be  of  great  value  to  the  GovwvrcifcTiV 
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-  If  your  inquiry  is  directed  toward  ascertaining  what  results  Mr.  Gillette  has  been 
able  to  get  in  return  for  the  salary  he  is  being  pud,  I  am  satisfied  that  your  committee* 
will  find  that  his  record  upon  Government  work  is  deserving  of  commendation  rather 
than  criticism. 

I  am  not  communicating  with  you  with  Mr.  Gillette's  knowledge.    I  feel,  however, 
that  some  injustice  has  been  done  the  young  man,  whom  I  respect,  and  who  is,  in  my 
opinion,  both  experienced  and  able  and  very  well  qualified  for  the  specialized  work 
that  now  devolves  upon  him. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Jrto.  H.  Rich,  Chairman. 


Minneapolis,  Minn/— 
Hon.  D.  U.  Fletcher, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

United  States  Senate ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  From  newnpaper  reports  I  note  that  the  ability  of  Mr.  George  L.  Gillette, 
of  Minneapolis,  now  employed  by  the  American  Inter  nation  sal  Ship  Building  Cor- 
poration at  Hog  Island,  has  been  attacked  and  that  some  adverse  criticism  has  been 
attached  to  his  connection  with  the  above  enterprise. 

I  know  nothing  whatever  except  what  I  nave  seen  in  the  papers  regarding  Mr.' 
Gillette's  compensation  or  connection  with  the  above-named  corporation,  but  I  do 
know  a  good  deal  as  to  his  ability. 

Mr.  Gillette  has  been  connected  with  a  company  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
president  since  leaving  college,  I  think,  in  1903.  He  had  taken  special  engineering 
in  college  to  fit  him  for  the  structural-steel  business.  He  has  been  under  my  special 
charge  during  all  of  these  years,  first  serving  in  the  shop,  where  he  gained  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  fabricating  processes,  after  which  he  spent  several  years  in  the  esti- 
mating department,  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  estimating  and  placing  values 
upon  the  work;  advancing  through  this  department  to  the  sales  department, where  he 
served  several  years  as  assistant  sales  manager,  and  later  as  general  sales  manager  and 
secretary  of  the  company. 

At  times  we  have  purchased  large  quantities  of  fabricated  steel,  besides  what  we 
have  fabricated  in  our  own  plant,  and  Mr.  Gillette  had  been  intrusted  with  these 
purchases  and  also  with  the  sales  to  the  extent  of  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  company,  and  I  consider  him  one  of  the  most  capable  men  in  this 
line  of  industry  in  the  country. 

Some  time  last  summer  Mr.  Goodenough  requested  that  Mr.  Gillette  be  released 
that  he  might  engage  him  on  the  Hog  Island  work.  I  at  first  declined  to  do  so  but, 
later  in  the  season,  after  repeated  requests.  I  released  Mr.  Gillette  and  he  went  to 
Philadelphia,  where  I  understand  he  has  nad  charge  of  procuring  structural  steel 
entering  into  the  ship  construction. 

I  am  sure  that  a  careful  investigation  of  his  office  will  disclose  the  fact  that  he  has 
served  in  this  capacity  in  a  most  capable  manner. 

I  am  giving  these  facts  because  I  believe,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Gillette,  they  should  be 
placed  in  your  hands. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  men  of  Mr.  Gillette's  character  should  have  to  be  subjected 
to  attack  by  men  who  pose  as  engineers  and  who  have  never  been  able  to  hold  a  posi- 
tion of  importance  and  at  this  time,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  demand  for 
engineers  in  every  capacity,  are  walking  the  street  unemployed. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  L.  Rki'oki*. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  to,  1918. 
Hon.  D.  U.  Fletcher, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Commerce, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  local  papers  have  carried  several  references  to  a  criticism  directed 
to  the  Harris  boys  of  Minneapolis  and  their  supposedly  exhorbitant  salaries  in  con- 
nection with  the  shipbuilding  work  at  Hog  Island*. 

While  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  plan  of  that  work  or  the  scale  of  salaries  paid  to 
other  managers,  it  certainly  seems  unfair  to  the  Harris  boys  for  anyone  to  say  that  they 
have  not  in  the  past  been  able  to  earn  as  large  salaries  as  at  present. 

We  have  had  business  relations  for  a  dozen  years  with  a  large  concern  in  Chicago, 
with  whom  Mr.  B.  W.  Harris  has  been  connected  for  the  past  few  years,  and  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  watch  his  work  very  closely  for  the  past  veax  «n&  *\sa\\  «st\^i*>j%w* 
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Mr.  Harris  has  unusual  ability  and  has  been  very  successful — in  fact,  I  should  con- 
sider him  a  $15,000  or  $20,000  a  year  man  instead  of  a  $5,000  man,  and  happen  to  know 
that  his  earning  capacity  has  been  more  than  that.  I  understand  that  he  was  selected 
because  of  his  special  ability  and  experience  along  certain  lines  and  consider  the 
Government  most  fortunate  in  securing  a  man  of  his  qualifications  to  handle  tig  jobs 
in  a  hurry. 

I  have  met  the  other  brother,  Mr.  Leo  Harris,  only  a  few  times  and  do  not  know  as 
much  of  his  work  except  that  he  has  been  a  money  maker  and  has  been  generally 
considered  a  man  of  marked  ability. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  of  service  to  you  in  giving  you  other  references,  especially 
among  the  St.  Paul  bankers,  whom  I  am  sure  will  confirm  this  report  on  Mr.  B.  W. 
Harris. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Webb  Publishing  Company, 

Horace.  C.  Klein. 

Mkkchants  National  Bank, 

St.  Paul,  March  20,  1918. 
Senator  D.  U.  Fletchkr,  » 

Chairman  Committee  on  Commerce, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  have  learned  that  unfavorable  criticism  has  been  made  regarding 
Mr.  B.  W.  Harris,  superintendent  of  stores  and  equipment  of  the  American  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

We  wish  to  state  that  we  have  done  business  with  Mr.  Harris  for  about  three  or  four 
years  while  he  wa*  a  partner  of  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  of  this  city,  which 
purchas3d  the  as?;t3  of  the  Charles  A.  Stickney  Co.,  the  sale  amounting  to  $125,000. 

Since  we  have  known  him  Mr.  Harris  has  never  earned  less  than  $7,500  to  $10,000  a 
year.    He  has  excellent  ability  and  we  believe  that  his  personal  character  is  of  the  best. 

Thii  letter  is  written  with  the  thought  that  if  there  is  a  wrong  impression  created 
regarding  the  gentleman  mentioned,  we  are  glad  to  be  of  assistance  in  correcting  it. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

R.  C.  Lilly,  President. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,   March  20,  1918. 
Hon.  D.  U.  Fletcher, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Commeiee,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  recently  noticed  in  the  public  prints  that  statements  have  been 
made  before  your  committee  questioning  the  business  standing  and  ability  of  Itfr. 
B.  W.  Harris,  of  this  city,  now  engaged  in  the  Hog  Island  Shipyard.  The  statements 
of  this  character  that  came  to  my  notice  were  so  absurd  that  their  refutation  by  per- 
sons who  know  Mr.  Harris  as  a  business  man  would  seem  hardly  necessary.  I  have 
known  him  for  several  years,  and  this  law  firm  has  acted,  and  now  acts,  as  legal  coun- 
sel for  companies  in  wliich  he  is  interested,  and  one  of  which  he  was  managing  at  the 
time  he  became  engaged  in  the  shipyard.  He  is  an  acute  business  man  of  excellent 
capacity  and  executive  ability.  I  have  found  him  in  every  way  reliable.  His  busi- 
ness has  lean  buying,  selling,  and  dealing  in  iron  and  steel  machinery,  appliances 
and  equipment  of  factories,  manufacturing  plants,  and  railroads,  and  taking  over 
factories  and  plants  and  smalf  railroad  lines,  branch  lines,  or  parts  of  the  same,  in 
their  entirety  or  their  machinery  and  equipment.  Not  long  since,  this  law  firm 
assisted  in  ne  jotiiting  and  taking  over,  for  Mr.  Harris  and  others  associated  with  him 
in  the  enterprise,  the  controlling  interest  in  Charles  A.  Stickney  Co.,  a  company 
having  a  large  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  gasoline  engines,  the  factory  builaings 
and  grounds  being  extensive  and  embracing  several  acres,  in  a  central  position  in 
the  city  of  St.  Paul.  A  year  ago  I  was  commissioned  by  him  and  his  associates  to 
represent  them  in  1  idding  at  a  mortgage  foreclosure  sale  of  a  railroad  of  some  60  miles 
in  length  and  its  equipment,  the  purpose  of  their  proposed  purchase  having  been  to 
dismantle  the  road  and  dispose  of  its  equipment  and  appliances,  especially  the  iron 
and  steel  construction.  I  may  say,  however,  that  the  purchase  was  not  made,  because 
of  public  opposition  to  abandonment  of  the  railroad.  This  law  firm  is  at  present 
closing  a  transaction  in  which  Mr.  Harris  is  interested,  the  same  being  the  purchase 
of  the  equipment  of  a  logging  railway  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  this  State,  the 
purchase  price  being  a  number  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
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I  cite  these  concrete  examples  of  the  kind  of  business  Mr.  Harris  has  been  engaged 
in  here  to  my  knowledge  for  your  better  information  regarding  the  man.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  his  interests  in  the  matters  wherein  we  have  acted  as 
counsel,  or  the  extent  of  his  income  therefrom,  or  generally.  He  conducts  the  busi- 
ness in  which  he  is  engaged,  in  connection  with  his  brothers,  in  this  city  and  St.  Paul, 
and  also  operates  with  and  acts  for  Harris  Bros.  Co.,  of  Chicago,  who  are  well-known 
liquidators  and  carry  on  the  most  extensive  business  of  the  kind  in  the  entire  country, 
I  am  informed. 

Mr.  Harris  has  asked  me  to  write  a  letter  to  you  stating  what  I  know  of  him  as  a 
business  man.  and  I  take  pleasure  in  doing  so.  Because  he  has  made  this  request, 
and  because  of  my  desire  to  correct  the  misleading  statements  referred  to  and  to  help 
you  and  your  committee  to  a  knowledge  of  Mr.  Harris  as  he  has  shown  himself  to  me, 
I  am  addressing  this  letter  to  you. 

I  am.  sir. 

Obediently,  yours, 

Ralph  Whelan. 


The  North  American  Bank, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  19,  1918. 
Hon  I).  U.  Fletcher, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Commerce,  Uni'ed  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  These  lines  are  written  to  you  in  behalf  of  Hon.  Leo  B.  Harris,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  park  commissioners  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  of  which  the  writer 
has  the  honor  to  be  the  president. 

That  Mr.  Harris  is  highly  regarded  in  this  city  as  a  citizen  and  business  man,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  elected  a  member  at  large  of  the  board  of  park  com- 
missioners. The  pcsiti  n  canies  no  salary.  As  such  official  he  has  served  very 
faithfully  and  with  mi  ch  ability. 

-  Wbile  1  i  m  not  quali'ied  to  say  as  to  his  al  ility  to  perform  the  J  ind  of  service  that 
the  Government  is  requiring  of  him,  I  do  believe  him  to  be  a  business  man  of  sufficient 
ability  to  earn  the  compensation  that  the  Government  is  paying  him. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

F.  A.  Gross,  President. 

Midland  National  Bank, 
'  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  19,  1918. 

Mr.  D.  U.  Fletcher, 

Chairman  Commerce  Committee,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

j  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  Hog  Island  investigation  with  reference 
to  Leo  B.  Harris,  and  I  beg  to  say  that  Mr.  Harris  and  his  father  have  been  valued 
customers  of  this  bank  for  some  years  and  their  relations  with  us  entirely  satisfactory. 
Their  dealings  with  us  have  been  honorable,  and  we  have  been  pleased  to  note  the 
progress  that  they  have  made. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

C.  B.  Mills,  Vice  President. 


Wibd  Parker  &  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  20,  1918. 
Hon.  D.  IT.  Fletcher, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Commerce,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  there  has  been  some  criticism  as  to  the 
ability  of  Mr.  B.  W.  Harris,  who  is  now  connected  with  the  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  at  Hog  Island. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  hid  frequent  dealings  with  Mr.  Harris  during  the  past  few 
years  when  he  was  connected  with  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Foratea  in  this 
city.  Mr.  Harris  impressed  me  as  b°ing  a  man  of  very  considerable  executive  ability, 
and  a  man  who  was  conpete.it  to  handle  a  largj  business.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  while  located  here,  and  I  understand  that  he  used  his 
own  judgment  in  making  large  purchas?s  for  them. 

Trusting  that  this  information  may  be  of  some  value,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Very  rvspectfully,  yours, 

mua—is—voL  2 tj. 
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The  Chairman  (continuing).  Mr.  Baldwin,  are  you  ready  to  pro- 
ceed now? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  finished  with  the  testimony  of 
all  our  own  personal  employees;  and  we  want  to  present  to  the  com- 
mittee to-day  three  gentlemen,  two  of  whom  came  to  the  plant  as 
critics,  to  study  it;  and  the  third  gentleman  came  as  a  totally  un- 
biassed and  impartial  engineer  to  study  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  John  R.  Freeman  is  an  engineer  who  has  been  consulted  on 
practically  all  of  the  large  and  important  engineering  works  of  the 
country,  including  the  Isthmian  Canal.     He  will  testify  first. 

Lieut.  Commander  Stevenson  Taylor  is  the  head  of  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping,  and  as  such  is  in  charge  of  the  rating  of  these 
vessels,  as  accepted,  for  insurance  pxirposes;  and  Mr.  James  French 
is  the  head  of  the  English  Lloyds,  whose  duty  it  is  to  rate  for  the 
English  rating. 

The  point  of  view  of  these  three  gentlemen,  we  felt,  would  be 
interesting  to  the  committee,  as  they  have  all  studied  the  yard  at 
Hog  Island  from  quite  different  standpoints  from  that  of  our  own 
engineers. 

I  would  like  first  to  present  Mr.  Freeman.  But,  before  doing  so, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  [indicating]  outline  pictures  of  the  two 
types  of  boats;  and  we  thought  the  members  of  the  committee  might 
want  to  look  at  these  pictures  before  we  start;  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  not  seen  the  two  together  before. 

Mr.  Connick.  This  picture  [indicating]  is  the  class  B  boat;  and  this 
[indicating]  is  the  class  A  boat.  This  class  B  boat  [indicating]  is  the 
8,000-ton  boat,  and  this  [indicating]  is  the  7,50(>-ton  boat.     This 

[indicating]  is  simply  an  ordinary  tramp  steamer;  and  this  clas3  B 
>oat  [indicating]  is  a  little  bit  different;  she  will  be  a  troop  ship,  or  a 
freighter. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Those  are  the  types  of  ships  that  are  being  built 
at  Hog  Island,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  Yes;  there  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  ships 
and  what  they  look  like. 

Senator  Jones.  Those  are  the  kinds  of  ships  that  were  supposed 
to  be  described  by  Mr.  Cotton  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  those  pictures  made! 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  are  made  with  water  colors. 

Mr.  Connick.  Those  are  made  from  the  plans. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  made  from  the  plans,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Connick.  They  are  made  exactly  from  the  plans,  by  a  naval 
architect,  and  then  they  had  a  man  show  the  water  in  there,  to  make 
it  look  more  natural.     But  that  is  exactly  what  the  boats  look  like 

The  principal  thing  you  will  notice  is  that,  while  these  lines  [indi- 
cating] are  curved  in  an  ordinary  ship,  the  lines  in  this  ship  [indicat- 
ing] are  straight;  for  economical  reasons,  and  for  speed  of  production, 
they  are  made  straight. 

The  Chairman.  What  disposition  would  you  like  to  have  made  of 
those  pictures  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  thought  the  committee  would  like  to  have  them 
iiere. 

The  Chairman.  I  t\nnk  the  comix\\\\A^^^\^^^  ^.WaVw 
them,  and  hang  them  onto*  ™A\oU\.*™^ 
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much  appreciate  the  trouble  and  expense  yon  have  gone  to  to  get 
them. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  And  those  will  answer  some  of  the  criticisms  of 
those  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  those  pictures  give  us  an  idea  of  just  what 
those  ships  will  be. 

Mr.  Freeman,  the  committee  is  now  ready  to  hear  you.  Will  you 
state  your  name,  place  of  residence,  and  profession  or  occupation? 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  R.  FREEMAN,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Freeman.  My  name  is  John  R.  Freeman;  residence,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.;  age,  63  years.  My  engineering  experience  has  been 
somewhat  more  than  40  years,  a  great  deal  of  it  on  large  construction 
work,  and  in  planning  work. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  connection  with 
shipbuilding  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Not  directly,  not  in  the  design  of  ships,  but  in  gen- 
eral construction;  in  factory  building;  in  municipal  water  supply;  in 
hydraulic  electric  work,  power  stations,  building  dams;  and  in  canal 
improvement  and  matters  of  that  sort.  After  graduating  from  the 
four-year  civil  engineering  courso  at  the  Massachusetts  institute  of 
Technology,  about  42  years  ago,  I  served  for  10  years  as  the  piincipal 
assistant  engineer  with  the  water-power  company  at  Lawrence,  Mass., 
and  upon  engineering  construction  about  various  New  England  fac- 
tories. Then  moved  to  Boston,  and  for  10  years  was  more  or  le3s 
occupied  with  miscellaneous  engineering  work,  but  mainly  with  the 
duties  of  chief  inspector  and  chief  engineer  to  the  New  England 
factory  mutual  insurance  companies,  which  gave  me  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance among  the  principal  American  factories,  having  much 
acquaintance  with  the  fitting  up  of  new  plants.  Was  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  Massachusetts  as  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
metropolitan  water  board,  charged  with  building  new  works  to  cost 
nearly  $20,000,000  for  the  domestic  water  supply  of  the  Boston  dis- 
trict/ Changed  my  residence  to  Providence  about  22  years  ago. 
iving  about  naif  my  time  to  duties  of  president  of  the  Manufacturers 
'utual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  which  exercises  a  sort  of  supervisory 
engineering  service  over  the  fire  protection  of  about  4,000  of  the 
principal  American  factories.  Meanwhile  devoted  the  remainder  of 
my  time  to  engineering  practice,  chiefly  on  large  work.  Consulting 
engineer  to  the  Canadian  Government  on  several  water-power  devel- 
opments; to  the  waterworks  of  the  City  of  Mexico;  to  the  cities  of 
Baltimore,  New  York,  and  San  Francisco;  was  member  of  a  board 
of  engineers  to  pass  on  question  of  sea  level  versus  lock  system  for 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  was  sent  down  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment two  years  ago  to  study  the  slides.  Have  been  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers;  president  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers;  vice  president  oi  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  looked  over  the  plant  at  Hog  Island, 
Mr.  Freeman  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have,  very  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  What  examination  did  ^ou  T&&&&  <A  \W 
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Mr.  Freeman.  I  spent  the  whole  of  three  days  in  tramping  around 
the  yard,  going  into  every  important  building,  and  looking  it. over, 
and  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  general  plan  of  operations  in  the 
yard. 

I  had  with  me  as  my  guide  most  of  the  time  one  of  my  former 
principal  assistant  engineers,  whom  I  found  there;  and  when  I  asked 
if  he  could  go  with  me  they  detailed  him  to  act  as  my  guide — a  Mr. 
Northrup.  He  is  a  man  that  had  been  my  principal  resident  en- 
gineer wnen  I  was  designing  and  building  the  Holter  Dam  in  Montana, 
and  was  my  principal  engineer  when  I  was  acting  as  consulting  engi- 
neer and  auditing  engineer  on  the  Mississippi  River  power  plant  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa;  and  I  considered  that  I  was  very  fortunate  in  having 
a  guide  with  whom  I  had  been  long  acquainted  and  with  whose 
dependability  I  was  fully  conversant. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  you  there? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  was  there  on  Thursday,  February  28:  Wednesday, 
March  6,  and  Tuesday,  March  19.  I  spent  substantially  the  whole 
day  from  morning  until  nearly  dark  in  tramping  about  the  grounds. 
On  my  different  visits  I  asked  the  officials  to  furnish  me  various  data 
and  plans,  and  I  have  taken  those  home  and  studied  them,  and  have 
also  made  comparisons  of  the  progress  with  other  work  with  which 
I  have  been  familiar. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  come  to  go  there  ?    For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Mr.  Baldwin  asked  me  if  I  would  go  there  and  make 
an  impartial  investigation  of  how  the  present  situation  impressed  me 
as  to  the  progress;  and  he  submitted  a  list  of  questions  which  he 
asked  me  to  have  in  view,  as  to  the  suitability  of  site,  general  concep- 
tion of  the  layout  of  the  plant,  the  progress  made,  and  the  efficiency 
with  which  the  work  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  present  outlook 
for  meeting  the  schedule  of  120  ships  in  22  months,  and  to  make  to 
him  any  recommendations  for  improvement. 

There  were  nine  principal  topics  which  he  asked  me  to  have  in 
view  during  my  investigations,  and  I  have  tried  to  follow  that 
schedule,  and  to  comply  with  his  request  for  an  impartial  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  just  what  you  found,  and  what 
contusions  vou  reached  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  My  first  step  was  to  get  a  large  map  showing  the 
arrangement  of  the  shipyard;  also  I  called  for  a  map  showing  the 
relation  of  the  grounds  to  the  lines  of  railroad  and  relation  to  sur- 
roundings, because  he  had  asked  me  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  adapta- 
bility «>f  that  particular  piece  of  ground  to  this  kind  of  work.  There* 
fore,  my  first  consideration  was  the  availability  of  transportation, 
the  relation  to  the  main  trunk  lines  reaching  to  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  location  of  the  plant  in  proximity  to  a  large  city, 
that  could  serve  as  a  reservoir  from  which  to  draw  laborers  and 
mechanics  immediately. 

I  considered  that  the  essential  points  which  should  govern  location 
on  any  site  that  might  have  been  selected  were,  first  of  all,  that  of 
quickly  obtainirg  a  very  large  r. umber  of  mechanics  and  laborers 
from  among  men  who  were  living  in  their  own  homes,  or  in  lodgirg 
houses,  so  that  they  could  be  set  to  work  with  all  possible  spcod, 
without  waiting  to  build  an  industrial  village.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  one  of  the  prime  essentials  of  any  large  enterprise  of  this  kird, 
where  speed  was  one  of  the  greatest  considerations,  was  to  have  the 
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plant  located  near  some  one  of  the  large  industrial  cities  that  could 
serve  as  a  reservoir  from  which  to  immediately  draw  mechanics  and 
laborers  and  miscellaneous  building  supplies. 

And  after  studying  the  means  of  transportation  by  steamboat 
alone:  the  Delaware  River  to  the  docks  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  street 
car  line,  which  at  first  came  somewhere  within  walking;  distance, 
and  by  proximity  to  the  tracks  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railroad,  and  the  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  the 
great  industrial  city  of  Philadelphia  on  one  side  and  Chester  and 
Wilmington  within  easy  reach  on  the  other,  I  was  satisfied  that  this 
site  fulfilled  that  condition. 

I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  manufacturing  sites  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  selection  of  at  least 
one  other  shipyard  site  and  with  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  selec- 
tion of  many  other  industrial  plant  sites,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  or  cm 
learn,  I  believe  no  better  site  could  have  been  selected  than  this  for 
quickly  obtaining  the  material  and  the  men  with  which  to  build 
a  plant  and  to  lay  down  50  shipways,  and  to  man  those  shipways. 

Also  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  relation  to  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
fabricated  material  was  very  important.  The  center  of  gravity  of 
manufacturing  is  as  near  that  point  as  any  point  that  could  have  been 
selected,  except  New  York  itself,  which  was  already  a  good  deal  con- 
gested. 

I  also  studied  the  navigation  charts,  showing  the  depth  of  the  river 
alongside  of  this  island;  and  I  found  that  the  main  ship  channel, 
dredged  to  35  feet,  was  hardly  more  than  a  ship's  length  distant  from 
the  end  of  the  launching  way;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  conditions 
for  launching  and  fitting  out  the  ships  were  very  well  met. 

So  that,  as  a  whole,  I  believe  that  nothing  better  than,  and  I  doubt 
if  anything  equally  as  good  as,  that  island  site  could  have  been  found 
for  this  particular  purpose  North  or  South  or  anywhere  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  width  of  that  channel  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  the  widths  in  my  map  here  [indicating] ; 
but  I  do  not  recall  the  precise  dimensions  in  feet.  It  is  ample  for  all 
purposes. 

I  have  the  impression  that,  opposite  the  shipyard,  it  is  about 
1,000  feet  in  width,  or  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood.  But  I 
want  the  opportunity  to  correct  that  figure.  I  do  not  happen  to  have 
a  scale  in  my  pocket  for  measuring  the  map. 

There  is  a  sufficient  depth  there  over  an  ample  width.  In  the  river 
outside  the  35-foot  dredged  channel,  immediately  opposite  the 
launching  ways,  there  is  a  depth  of  22  feet,  which  is  much  more  than 
the  ships  will  draw,  and  which  extends  for  practically  the  entire 
width  of  the  river;  so  that  there  is  an  abundant  depth  for  five  times 
the  length  of  the  ships  immediately  in  front  of  the  launching  ways 
to  receive  anything  that  will  be  launched. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  sufficient  depth  for  the  launching  of 
these  ships  and  the  handling  of  the  ships  that  will  be  built  at  the  yard  t 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  believe  there  is. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  there  is  not  water  enough  until  some 
dredging  is  done,  is  there? 

Mr.  Freeman.  There  still  has  to  be  some  dredging  between  the 
ship  channel  and  the  site,  but  you  can  see  here  [indicating  on  map] 
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that  immediately  in  front  of  the  launching  ways  the  atrip  that  has 
to  be  dredged  is  narrow. 

Senator  vardaman.  How  wide  is  that  strip  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  It  varies  from  nothing  at  one  end  to  about  300  feet 
at  the  other;  and  then,  when  you  get  beyond  that  narrow  strip  of 
shallow  ground,  intervening  between  the  flats  and  the  deep-water 
channel,  is  a  strip  that  is,  in  general,  upward  of  20  feet  in  depth,  or 
more  than  ample  for  the  purposes  of  launching  the  ships,  which  will 
be  light  when  launched  and  draw  less  than  their  final  depth. 

I  also  considered  the  disadvantages  of  that  site,  in  its  low-lyinff. 
marshy  quality,  and  the  necessity  for  piles  for  shipways  and  for  all 
of  the  heavy  structures.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  those  disadvan- 
tages were  far  outweighed  by  the  great  advantage  of  proximity  to 
one  of  the  very  greatest  centers  of  mechanical  industry  that  there  is 
on  this  continent.  That  is,  Philadelphia  is  a  great  machine-shop 
center;  and  upstream  from  this  island,  only  about  5  miles,  were  the 
works  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  which  were  in  ownership 
allied  to  the  parties  building  this  yard;  and  it  was  also  near  to  the 
League  Island  Navy  Yard — only  about  2  miles.  And  it  was  within 
convenient  reach  for  motor  transportation  for  such  early  or  pre- 
liminary supplies  as  timber  for  various  buildings,  plank  for  plank 
roads,  and  cinder  fill  for  immediate  grading  of  roads,  and  for  a 
thousand  and  one  kinds  of  materials  that  are  needed  m  a  hurry  in 
the  assembling  and  putting  together  of  a  great  structural  plant. 

And  although  the  roads  part  of  the  way  from  the  city  to  Hog  Island 
were  originally  very  bad,  and  are  still  not  what  you  would  like 
for  about  2  miles  of  the  distance  from  Penrose  Ferry  to  the  ship- 
yard site,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  gave  a  great  opportunity  to  get 
material  there  by  motor  truck  quickly  from  Philadelphia,  and  always 
in  a  largo  job  like  this  there  are  a  great  many  miscellaneous  sup- 
plies of  small  material  the  absence  of  which  might  hold  up  the  pro- 
gress on  the  main  job. 

Relative  to  the  layout  of  the  plant,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  not  a 
specialist  in  the  design  of  ships,  but  all  large  engineering  operations, 
whether  it  is  the  building  of  a  large  factory  or  the  laying  out  of  large 

Sower  stations  and  dams,  like  the  works  of  the  Great  Western  Power 
b.,  in  California,  for  which  I  prepared  the  original  designs  and  had 
charge  of  a  good  deal  of  the  construction 

Senator  Vardaman  (interposing).  Who  built  that  dam — what  con- 
tractor ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  It  was  built  finally  by  the  power  company.  I  had 
charge  of  it  on  force  account  for  a  while. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  company  was  it  built  for? 

Mr.  Freeman.  The  Great  Western  rower  Co. 

Senator  Vardaman.  For  Stone  &  Webster  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No;  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  that;  but  upon 
the  Mississippi  River  Power  Co.,  where  I  was  consulting  engineer  and 
auditing  engineer,  they  were  the  contractors.  In  that  Mississippi 
River  plant  I  had,  when  studying  it  a  year  before  Stone  &  Webster 
hud  anything  to  do  with  it,  made  out  diagrams  and  progress  charts 
find  schemes  t)f  operation,  showing  the  order  in  which  the  different 
material  should  be  brought  on.  As  I  started  to  say,  the  proceedings 
are  fundamentally  the  same  in  placing  foundations,  assembling 
material  and  erecting  it  according  to  plans  and  drawings  whether 
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power  plant,  factory,  waterworks,  or  shipyard.  To  illustrate  this 
matter,  I  may  men  tic  n  another  case,that  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  water 
supply  for  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  I  had  charge  of  the  designs.  I 
made  the  plans  under  which  they  are  now  slowly  working,  and  in 
that  I  had  to  formulate  the  plans  for  bringing  the  material  onto  the 
ground  for  building  the  dams,  the  pipe  lines,  etc. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  fundamental  engineering  oper- 
ations are  practically  the  same  in  any  of  those  large  construction 
works.  You  find  the  same  contractors  going  from  one  job  to 
another;  sometimes  building  a  bridge;  sometimes  building  a  dam; 
sometimes  building  power  stations;  sometimes  building  an  aqueduct, 
like  the  New  York  Aqueduct;  and  sometimes  building  a  canal.  The 
fundamental  operations  are  the  same.  These  fundamental  opera- 
tions comprise  the  collecting  of  structural  material,  the  sorting  of  it 
so  as  to  have  it  handy  for  immediate  use,  and  systematically  arranged 
so  that  you  can  pick  out  a  particular  piece  just  when  you  want  it  and 
bring  it  to  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  attached  to  the  main  structure. 
And  the  experience  of  the  Stone  &  Webster  organization  in  their 
many  enterprises  would  much  cf  it  be  very  useful  at  Hog  Island. 

It  seemect  to  me  that  the  fundamental  requirements  for  laying  out 
this  particular  shipyard  plan  were,  first,  the  transportation  of  mate- 
rial and  of  men  to  the  site;  second,  arrangements  for  assorting 
material  into  temporary  storage  until  the  time  when  it  is  needed  to 
put  into  the  plant;  and  then,  third,  the  prompt  access  of  the  gather- 
lng-up  car3  to  the  stored  material  and  its  transportation  from  the 
storage  bins  to  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  used,  and  then  the  auick  ac- 
cess for  men  and  for  material,  and  for  taking  the  partially  fabricated 
material  to  the  machine  tools,  in  case  there  has  to  be  any  readjust- 
ment, or  taking  it  to  the  lifting  devices  by  which  it  is  hoisted  to  the 
place  from  which  it  is  lifted  into  the  final  structure.  And  then,  too, 
the  layout  of  mechanical  shops  close  at  hand,  in  which  one  can  repair 
tools  or  can  take  any  pieces  which  may  have  been  injured  in  transit. 

I  was  given  complete  ground  plans  and  I  went  into  every  building, 
and  after  very  carefully  studying  the  plans  I  believe  that  the  plant  as 
it  stands  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

No  two  engineers,  or  no  two  contractors,  would  lay  out  a  great 
construction  plant  like  that  on  precisely  the  same  lines  any  more 
than  two  men  with  a  family  of  five  to  house  would  build  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  a  house;  individuality  would  come  into  play  in  both 
cases. 

But  after  studying  things  carefully,  I  certainly  can  see  no  material 
point  in  which  the  layout  could  be  improved. 

I  think  it  is  a  remarkably  fine  piece  of  design  for  the  purpose  of 
assembling,  constructing,  and  fitting  out  ships  from  parts  fabricated 
at  a  distance,  considering  that  speed  is  paramount,  and  that  this 
method  of  building  ships  is  a  new  departure  frcm  previous  practice; 
that  is,  the  fabricated  ship  requires  an  entirely  original  layout,  a 
different  layout  from  that  in  the  ordinary  shipyard. 

I  am  familiar  with  quite  a  large  number  of  the  principal  American 
shipyards.  For  25  years  I  have  been  a  stockholder  in  the  principal 
manne  repair  shop  in  Boston,  and  I  have  had  engineering  work  to  do 
in  the  shipyard  of  the  Fore  River  Co.,  in  Boston  Harbor,  and  that  of 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  which  is  half  a  dozen  miles  upstream 
from  this  yard;  and  I  have  taken  occasion,  from  engineering  interest, 
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to  visit  some  of  the  chtef  shipyards  in  Europe*  for  example,  Swan  & 
Hunters,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Bloin  &  Voss  yard,  at  Hamburg,  Germany;  and  I  believe  that  I 
appreciate  the  difference  in  plan  required  by  cne  of  these  yards,  where 
the  fabricating  shops  are  right  on  tne  ground,  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  shipway,  and  a  place  like  this  Hog  Island  Shipyard,  where  the 
fabricating  shop  for  some  particular  part  cf  frame,  shell,  or  machinery 
may  be  1,000  miles  distant. 

For  this  new  departure  in  shipbuilding  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  railroad  problem  should  be  worked  out  with  a 
good  deal  of  care;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  been  admirably 
worked  out. 

It  was  essential  that  it  should  have  some  factor  of  safety:  that  is, 
that  there  should  be  a  certain  surplus  of  trackage,  so  that  if  you  had 
an  accident,  or  a  delay,  on  one  track,  there  would  be  means  of  getting 
around.  I  gave  weight  to  the  consideration  as  to  whether,  in  the  50 
miles  of  railroad  tracks  that  have  already  been  built  at  Hog  Island, 
there  were  not  more  tracks  than  necessary;  and  my  conclusion,  after 
studying  the  plans,  and  considering  the  fact  that  two  types  of  ships 
are  being  built  there,  wThere  the  plates  must  be  kept  separate  and 
that  the  flow  of  material  must  be  rapid  and  uninterrupted,  my 
conclusion  is  that  if  there  are  extra  tracks  there,  tracks  which  might 
have  been  dispensed  with,  they  are  simply  in  the  rature  of  a  proper 
factor  of  safety,  to  safeguard  the  main  purpose,  which  is  the  turning 
out  of  ships  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 

A  measure  that  I  have  had  in  mind  all  of  the  time  in  trying  to 
judge  whether  some  features  were  extravagant  or  not,  is  the  scale 
of  operations.  I  might  say  that  that  is  a  habit  that  I  have  in  con- 
sidering engineering  work.  For  example,  at  the  present  time  I 
happen  to  be  president  and  acting  engineer  of  the  rrovidence  Gas 
Works,  and  I  am  putting  in  a  $2,000,000  extension  to  the  plant. 
In  order  to  learn  the  value  of  speeding  up  or  the  cost  of  delay  on  this 
job,  I  figured  up  what  the  earning  capacity  of  that  extension  would 
be  and  found  that  it  was  something  more  than  $1,000  a  day;  and  I 
passed  the  word  all  down  along  the  line  to  our  mechanics,  our  engi- 
neers, and  our  superintendents  that  anything  that  delayed  the  com- 
pletion of  that  new  plant  a  single  day  would  cost  the  company  $1 ,000. 

I  tried  to  find  some  similar  criterion  for  judging  the  value  of  speed 
or  the  cost  of  delay  and  how  much  one  might  iairly  spend  beyond 
the  bare  necessities  to  obtain  a  factor  of  safety  in  this  particular 
plant  at  Hog  Island,  and  I  found  it  in  the  estimated  charter  rates 
per  ton  for  sliips  of  this  kind,  which,  if  I  understand  correctly,  is 
$10  per  ton  a  month. 

Taking  that  figure  on  the  output  of  the  yard,  that  means  that  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  whole  fleet  of  120  boats,  which  will  aggregate 
935,000  tons,  will  be  $9,350,000  per  month,  or,  dividing  that  by  30 
days,  the  earning  capacity  of  the  fleet  as  a  whole  is  $312,000  per  day. 

I  think  that  this,  with  some  proper  allowance  for  the  expense  of 
maintenance  of  that  fleet,  indicates  a  measure  of  the  proper  cost  of 
a  factor  of  safety  that  should  be  employed  in  putting  down  ample 
trackage  and  in  building  the  subsidiary  buildings  of  ample  size. 

That  is,  suppose  one  does  put  in  a  piece  of  track  that  cost  $100,000 
more  than  he  could  have  got  along  with  by  skinning  things  down  to 
their  lowest  terms.     I  would  say  that  this  $100,000  of  extra  invest- 
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ment  in  plant  might  be  economical  insurance,  considering  the  great 
value  to  the  country  of  getting  the  fleet  at  work  promptly. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  have  something  like  65  miles  of  track 
at  Hog  Island.     Do  you  regard  that  as  excessive  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  that  there  is  planned  to  be  about  65  miles. 
If  I  remember  right,  when  I  was  there,  only  about  50  miles  had  been 
laid;  the  yard  C,  at  the  extreme  northerly  end  of  the  island,  was  not 
built;  and  when  I  mentioned  50  miles  a  few  moments  ago,  that,  if  I 
remember  right,  was  the  figure  that  was  given  me  at  the  time  of  my 
latest  visit  to  the  island;  and  I  saw  that  part  of  the  tracks  were  not 
then  laid. 

No,  I  regard  that  the  necessity  of  a  part  of  that  trackage  of  65 
miles— -it  may  be  10  per  cent,  or  it  may  be  20  per  cent  of  the  whole — 
is  largely  within  the  twilight  zone  of  judgment;  one  man  of  good 
judgment  might  think  more  was  necessary,  and  another,  also  a  man 
of  skill  and  judgment,  would  take  a  chance  on  getting  along  with  less; 
and  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  the  precise  number  of  miles  that  was 
correct.  But  I  think  that  the  general  idea  or  spirit  of  having  it 
ample  was  commendable;  that  whatever  there  is  above  the  bare 
necessities  is  nothing  more  than  safe  insurance  for  maintaining  the 
flow  of  material. 

The  current  rate  of  earnings  on  the  tonnage  basis  for  each  individual 
ship  is  about  $2,600  per  day,  and  the  value  to  the  national  defense 
in  the  present  great  emergency  may  be  even  greater;  and  we  must 
not  overlook  these  plain  hard  facts  when  passing  judgment  on  what 
we  find  for  safeguarding  speed  of  production  at  Hog  Island. 

I  may  say  at  this  point,  although  it  is  digressing  somewhat  from 
the  notes  that  I  prepared  so  as  to  try  to  get  my  ideas  together  for 
presentation  in  an  orderly  way,  that  I  am  familiar  with  a  great  many 
manufacturing  plants.     About  one-third  of  my  time  for  20  years 

{>ast  has  been  spent  as  president  of  the  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire 
nsurance  Companies.  They  specialize  wholly  in  large  manufac- 
turing plants,  like  the  Westinghouse  Co.,  the  General  Electric  Co., 
or  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  or  the  Cadillac  Co.,  and  about  four  thousand 
others.  We  insured  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  the  Fore  River 
Co.  for  many  years.  This  work  is  wholly  along  engineering  lines;  we 
try  to  prevent  fires;  and  we  have  a  corps  of  about  50  engineers  who 
are  on  the  job  all  the  time,  working  on  these  matters  of  fire  preven- 
tion.    That  has  brought  me  into  a  great  many  factories. 

And  when  I  first  went  to  the  Hog  Island  shipyard  and  compre- 
hended the  plan,  it  impressed  me  that  this  was  laid  out  on  very  much 
the  same  principle  by  which  Ford  has  so  cheapened  the  automobile 
and  has  put  out  such  a  vast  number  of  them — that  is,  I  have  visited 
the  Ford  plants,  and  have  visited  the  works  where  the  different 
parts  of  the  Ford  automobile  are  fabricated.  I  have  seen,  for  in- 
stance, their  drop  forgings  made  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  have  seen 
other  parts  made  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

For  a  long  time  the  Ford  plant  at  Detroit  was  largely  a  great 
assembling  plant  for  material  fabricated  in  different  places.  These 
fabricated  parts  were  brought  in  and  all  focused  toward  the  travel- 
ing platform  at  one  end  of  the  Ford  erecting  shop,  where  the  material 
was  assembled,  and  out  from  the  end  of  this  erecting  shop  came  a 
steady  stream  of  automobiles. 
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Now,  it  seemed  to  me  that  here  at  Hog  Island  there  was  a  great 
analogy  to  that  plant  at  Detroit;  that  there  was  something  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  the  world  in  shipbuilding,  and  that  it  had 
been  laid  out  on  a  very  similar  line,  with  a  very  similar  conception, 
and  that  the  great  feature  of  the  yard  was  the  transportation  feature, 
and  that  everything  pertaining  to  transportation  must  have  the 
utmost  care. 

I  have  for  a  good  many  years  been  interested  in  a  general  way, 
though  not  as  a  specialist,  m  this  effort  to  speed  up  shipbuilding. 

For  example,  I  have  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  shipbuilding 
yards  at  Sparrows  Point,  near  Baltimore,  and  I  was  a  visitor  quite  a 
number  of  times,  through  engineering  interest,  at  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  when  it  was  first  being  laid  out  and  developed, 
and  I  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  talking  with  the  engineers  and 
in  the  plans  which  they  unfolded  to  me  for  building  a  ship  there 
at  Camden  faster  than  it  had  ever  been  built  before,  tor  a  long  time 
lack  of  business  prevented  that  plant  at  Camden  from  showing  what 
it  could  do;  it  was  relatively  idle;  they  did  not  get  the  opportunity 
to  do  what  they  had  expected  to  do,  but  I  was  interested  in  the 
principle,  and  therefore  once  when  in  England  took  the  opportunity 
to  see  the  prototype  of  this  Camden  shipyard,  largely  as  an  outcome 
of  ray  interest  in  this  program  for  speeding  up  shipbuilding  which 
I  had  been  shown  by  Mr.  DeCourcey  May  and  other  engineers  at  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Co. 

So,  I  regarded  the  work  done  here  at  Hog  Island  as  simply  going 
one  stage  further,  and  that  new  standards  must  be  adopted  oy  whicn 
to  judge  this  plant  and  the  general  layout  of  the  yard.  I  find,  for 
example,  that  in  this  particular  shipbuilding  scheme,  where  every- 
thing is  designed  on  tne  drafting  board  and  practically  85  per  cent 
of  an  the  plates  will  be  fabricated  at  a  distance,  and  so  accurately 
shaped  and  drilled  that  they  can  simply  be  put  up  against  the  ribs 
of  tne  ship  and  riveted  into  place,  without  trying  and  fitting,  a  very 
different  process  and  very  much  more  ample  storage  yards  are 
required  than  under  such  methods  as  I  had  seen  in  other  shops, 
where  a  large  part  of  the  plates  are  individually  fitted  by  *'  trying 
on"  and  not  prepared  in  advance. 

In  studying  the  reasons  for  this  extensive  transportation  system 
here  at  Hog  Island  I  found  it  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  plans  of  the 
ship  itself,  and  I  was  shown  how  every  plate  on  every  line  of  the  ship 
bore  a  particular  letter  and  number,  and  that  out  in  the  storage  yard 
there  is  a  bin  where  pieces  of  that  particular  letter  and  that  particular 
number  are  stored  as  fast  as  they  are  received  from  Chicago,  Montreal, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  or  wherever  it  may  be  that  they  are  fabri- 
cated. By  being  able  to  have  a  certain  reserve  of  parts  in  that  bin, 
so  that  when  the  orders  of  the  day  come  along  a  delivery  train  can 
be  made  up,  comprising  several  carloads  of  the  particular  plates,  in 
direct  sequence,  this  train  with  its  sequence  of  plates  orderly  arranged 
can  be  brought  without  delay  or  confusion  directly  along  .ide  of  the 
ship  that  is  in  building.  This  special  method  saves  time,  but  requires 
vastly  more  trackage  than  any  shipyard  that  I  have  ever  visited 
bafore.  I  have  taken  these  facts  into  consideration  in  my  statement 
that  I  believe  there  has  been  no  real  extravagance  in  even  65  miles 
of  track. 
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Another  question  that  was  asked  me  by  Mr.  Bafdwan  was  to  study 
and  give  my  opinion  upon  the  progress  actually  made  since  they 
began  work  and  to  review  the  amount  of  the  material  put  into  place 
from  week  to  week  since  the  contract  was  signed  about  the  midcue  of 
September. 

lam  personally  familiar  with  the  uncommonly  difficult  conditions 
during  the  past  winter  through  other  work  on  a  very  much  smaller 
scale  of  which  I  have  had  charge.  I  know  that  certain  buildings  I 
have  had  going  up  during  the  winter  have  cost  probably  double  what 
they  would  have  cost  in  normal  times.  That  is,  there  were  days  on 
some  of  my  work  when  I  did  not  think  we  got  25  per  cent  efficiency 
out  of  the  masons,  bricklayers,  or  concrete  men  because  of  the  severe 
winter  conditions. 

In  these  matters  of  delay  and  of  extra  cost  due  to  the  uncommonly 
bad  winter,  I  wanted  to  get  exact  information  and  not  generalities; 
so  after  talking  with  a  number  of  engineers  that  I  found  on  the  ground 
whom  I  had  known  on  other  engineering  work  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  I  asked  the  assistant  engineer  to  have  prepared  for  me 
definite  temperature  records  of  conditions  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
past  winter  showing  the  temperature  every  day  and  the  depth  of  frost, 
and  I  took  those  into  consideration  in  reaching  my  conclusion.  I 
also  had  prepared  a  chronological  table  of  the  various  engineering 
operations  as  they  came  along. 

I  find  that  the  contract  was  signed  September  13  and  the  first 
surveyors  got  on  the  ground  September  15  and  the  weather  con- 
tinued mild  all  through  September  and  fairly  mild  right  through 
the  month  of  October.  But  during  the  six  weeks  or  two  months  of 
mild  weather  there  were  no  transportation  facilities  to  the  ground. 
There  had  to  be  several  miles  of  railroad  built  to  connect  with  the 
Pennsylvania  road  and  the  Reading  road  and  there  had  to  be  about 
2  miles  as  I  remember  of  very  bad  nighway  track  cobbled  up  so  that 
the  motor  trucks  could  get  over  it.  The  ground  of  the  shipyard  it- 
self was  marshy  and  too  soft  to  carry  the  wheels  of  a  5-ton  motor 
truck  and  just  about  the  time  it  was  possible  to  get  fairly  good 
transportation  to  the  ground  the  cold  weather  began.  That  is,  during 
the  months  of  mild  weather  there  was  not  building  material  on  the 
ground  with  which  to  begin;  automobiles  bringing  various  things 
essential  to  the  work  could  not  get  on  the  grouna  during  the  earliest 
days  because  of  the  softness  of  the  ground,  and  meanwhile  railroads 
were  2  or  3  miles  distant  and  the  intervening  roads  were  very  bad. 

About  as  soon  as  building  material  could  oe  gotten  there  in  any 
quantity  the  weather  became  very  severe,  and  the  percentage  of 
stormy  days  became  very  largo.  I  have  diagrams  here,  showing, 
for  example,  that  about  the  10th  of  December  the  maximum  tem- 
perature during  the  day  was  10°  below  the  freezing  point; 
about  the  12th  and  13th  of  December,  there  were  very  severely 
stormy  days,  combined  with  low  temperatures;  and  all  the  rest  of 
December  the  temperature  was  either  hovering  right  around  the 
freezing  point  or  it  was  below  it;  and  there  was  an  uncommonly  large 
number  of  stoijmy  days.  The  month  of  January  was  still  worse; 
the  temperature  was  practically  all  the  time  below  the  freezing  point. 
The  white  spots  on  this  blue  print  show  the  periods  of  rain  or  snow 
through  the  day.  You  will  note  there  were  an  uncommonly  large 
number  of  stormy  days  through  that  month  of  January. 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  probably  snow  instead  of  rain  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes;  at  that  temperature  it  would  be  snow  instead 
Of  rain.  In  February  the  temperature  continued  below  freezing  all 
the  time,  even  at  noon,  during  the  first  six  days,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  day.  Then  the  mean  temperature  did,  for  a  few 
days,  get  up  to  40,  but  there  was  still  a  large  proportion  of  snowy 
and  stormy  days,  and  very  considerable  periods  when  they  had  tem- 
peratures down  to  zero. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  this  cold,  stormy  weather  on  the 
labor  problem,  I  will  say  that  I  happen  to  have  a  carpenter  working 
for  me  now  who  was  at  Hog  Island  for  a  few  days.  Un  being  asked 
why  he  left  a  job  where  the  pay  was  so  high  he  said,  "You  could  not 
hire  me  to  work  at  such  a  bleak  and  uncomfortable  place  as  that 
was."  And  I  think  many  other  workmen  that  came  there  had  the 
same  opinion. 

I  have  the  figures  of  their  turnover  of  men  on  the  construction  at 
Hog  Island,  and  they  indicate  that  it  was  very  hard  to  get  men  to 
go  down  there  on  that  bleak,  marshy  place  during  zero  weather  and 
no  a  fair  dav's  work. 

I  am  getting  a  little  ahead  of  my  story. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the  time  that  it  commonly  takes  to 
get  a  big  job  like  this  into  full  swing. 

I  have  had  connection  with  the  early  stages  of  organizing  some 
quite  large  pieces  of  work.  I  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
tne  Metropolitan  Water  Board  of  Boston,  which  built  the  additional 
works  about  20  years  ago,  and  very  clearly  remember  the  delays 
incident  to  the  getting  together  of  its  engineering  organization.  I 
made  additional  plans  for  the  present  Catskill  Aqueduct  supply  for 
New  York  City,  for  the  finance  department  of  New  York;  ana  then, 
afterwards,  when  legislation  was  passed  creating  the  board  of  water 
supply,  I  happened  to  be  the  first  employee  of  the  board.  I  was 
asked  to  become  chief  engineer,  but  could  not  accept,  because  of 
other  engagements,  but  became  consulting  engineer  and  was  active 
in  getting  together  their  engineering  organization,  which  at  its 
height  comprised  several  hundred  engineers.  And  so  I  know  what 
a  slow  process  it  is  ordinarily  to  get  together  an  organization  of  first- 
class  men;  that  is,  to  get  good  men  and  put  them  together  in  a  har- 
monious efficient  force.  It  takes  time.  I  have  considered  that  fact 
and  my  own  experience  on  these  other  jobs  in  relation  to  what  has 
been  achieved  here. 

To  sum  the  whole  matter  up.  I  am  very  strong  in  the  belief  that, 
considering  the  adverse  conditions  the  progress  at  Hog  Island  has 
been  remarkably  good.  I  think  it  is  almost  beyond  belief,  as  one 
goes  there  and  sees  that  mile  and  an  eighth  of  ship  ways  on  the  water 
front  of  about  2  miles  that  has  been  brought  into  shape  and  made  a 
veritable  hive  of  industry.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  that 
that  has  been  done,  not  in  the  five  months  since  the  signing  of  the 
contract,  but  practicallv  within  the  last  three  months,  since  the  lines 
of  transportation  have  "been  well  opened;  ami  particularly  wonderful 
when  one  considers  that  the  first  two  months  <f  those  three  com- 
prised the  most  bitter  winter  weather  that  we  have*  had  in  this  part 
of  the  country  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants. 

I  was  asked  to  give  my  opinion  in  a  general  way,  speaking  broadly; 
of  what  I  would  estimate  the  natural  increase  in  cost  of  doing  the 
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work  under  those  adverse  conditions  would  be.  I  have  not  attempted 
to  make  any  detailed  analysis  of  costs  per  cubic  yard  or  per  foot  of 
pile  driven,  or  by  any  of  the  ordinary  engineering  unit  costs;  but  I 
nevertheless  have  some  judgment  on  that  matter,  through  other 
work  that  I  have  had  in  progress.  That  work,  of  course,  is  nothing 
like  as  large  as  this,  but  it  gives  a  certain  measure  of  loss  of  efficiency 
through  the  adverse  labor  conditions  and  the  adverso  weather  condi- 
tions of  the  past  winter.  I  have  not  compared  my  estimate  of  this 
increase  in  cost  with  any  figures  that  the  shipyard  officials  may  have, 
but  my  judgment  is  that  the  labor  cost  would  bo  at  least  doubled  by 
these  conditions;  and  if  you  rushed  in  a  surplus  of  men  to  make  good 
for  the  bad  weather  and  put  in  more  men  than  you  normally  would 
put  in,  in  an  effort  to  hold  up  your  progress  in  spite  of  the  weather, 
you  would  increase  the  cost  iji  a  similar  ratio.  The  loss  of  efficiency 
or  increase  in  cost  would  vary  among  different  parts  of  the  job. 
The  efficiency  of  the  men  who  are  employed  in  the  shops,  who  are 
sharpening  drills  or  repairing  tools  and  apparatus,  would  not  be 
materially  reduced  except  for  the  unusual  turnover. 

But  the  greater  part  of  this  work  in  the  preliminary  stages  was 
not  under  cover;  it  was  in  the  open,  out  where  the  wind  had  a  full 
sweep  and  where  the  men  were  exposed  to  whatever  kind  of  weather 
there  was.  In  a  good  deal  of  that  work  I  would  expect  the  effi- 
ciency would  be  only,  say,  25  per  cent  of  normal  efficiency,  such 
as  they  would  have  had  if  they  could  have  had  those  men  active, 
with  material  in  hand,  during  August,  September,  and  October, 
in  the  months  of  comfortable  temperature. 

Whenever  you  have  an  unattractive  job,  where  you  are  continu- 
ally hiring  and  firing,  as  the  saying  goes,  and  getting  a  transient 
class  of  men,  that  cuts  down  your  efficiency.  The  new  man,  even  on 
inside  work,  does  not  develop  his  full  efficiency  the  first  day  or  two; 
it  takes  some  time,  as  the  boy  said,  to  get  the  hang  of  the  school- 
house,  to  know  where  things  are,  to  get  the  run  of  your  shopmates^ 
and  the  general  atmosphere.  Now,  if  the  men  are  coming  in  and  re- 
main only  for  a  week  or  until  they  get  money  enough  to  move  on  to 
the  next  job,  that  lowers  your  efficiency  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent. 

Thereforo,  taking  the  whole  proposition  by  and  large,  as  a  matter  of 
judgment  based  on  a  good  many  years  of  experience,  but  not  on  a  de- 
tailed analysis,  I  would  say  that  probably  the  labor  cost  would  be 
doubled  by  the  adverse  conditions.  The  material  cost  I  would  not  ex- 
pect to  bo  very  greatly  affected.  There  would  be  an  extra  cost  in 
handling  material,  oxtra  cost  in  getting  the  material  on  the  ground  by 
motor  trucks,  but  I  do  not  thinE  the  increase  in  cost  of  material  was 

Erobably  large,  oxcept  in  one  line.  I  am  told,  and  I  havo  reason  to 
elievo  from  my  own  experience  on  other  work,  that  a  great  many 
carloads  of  ballast  and  of  coal  and  other  material  came  there  in  a 
frozen  condition,  and  so,  although  it  was  loaded  on  self-dumping  cars, 
where  ordinarily  you  simply  pull  a  lovor  and  the  contents  of  the  car 
flow  out,  this  material  had  to  bo  picked  and  pounded  and  shoveled 
out  by  hand  at  vastly  increased  cost. 

I  have  had  that  expedience  on  receiving  coal  by  rail  during  the 
past  winter.  The  self-dumping  cars  would  not  dump.  You  had  to 
pound  the  mass  to  pieces  and  take  it  out  piecemeal.     And  so  I  have 
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every  reason  to  believe,  from  what  I  saw  at  Hog  Island,  that  a  good 
deal  of  their  ballasting  material  came  in  under  those  conditions. 

This  yard  as  a  whole  was  marshy  land,  and  the  surface  of  three- 
quarters  of  the  area  was  river  silt,  which  turns  up  into  mud  under 
foot  or  with  the  use  of  teams,  and  for  drainage  and  facility  of  working 
later  on  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  porous  mate  ial — a  coating  or  ballast 
which  averages,  I  would  say,  about  18  inches  in  thickness — over  a 
^reat  part  of  that  area.  A  good  deal  of  that  material  was  brought 
in  under  those  conditions,  so  that  it  could  not  be  delivered  and  spread 
as  easily  as  it  woidd  be  normally. 

Some  of  the  ballast  came  from  gravel  accumulated  while  dredging 
out  the  channel  opposite,  and  that  had  been  dumped  along  the  shore 
at  the  upstream  end  of  the  yard.  That  material,  which  under  normal 
conditions  could  be  taken  out  very  easily  by  steam  shovel,  was  frozen 
and  could  not  be  taken  out  at  anything  like  normal  cost. 

At  the  time  of  my  first  visit  to  the  island,  in  February,  the  frost 
was  still  very  much  in  evidence.  I  saw  places  where  steam  shovels 
were  trying  to  dig  some  of  the  ditches,  where  there  was  still  a  coat- 
ing of,  I  would  say,  18  or  20  inches  of  frost  left.  I  asked  the  engineer 
at  the  yard,  who  was  my  guide,  to  inquire  from  the  water  depart- 
ment at  Philadelphia  what  their  records  would  show  as  to  the 
increased  depth  of  frost  in  the  ground  during  the  past  winter  in  com- 
parison with  a  normal  winter.  You  understand,  in  any  water  works 
distribution  system  you  have  to  be  continually  making  repairs  and 
new  connections  during  the  winter,  and  so  water  works  companies 
have  generally  a  very  good  record  of  the  depth  of  frost  in  one  season 
in  comparison  with  another.  I  was  told  tnat  the  average  in  Phila- 
delphia during  the  past  winter  was  42  inches  depth  of  frost,  in  com- 
parison  with  a  normal  of  about  24  inches,  and  I  am  informed  th*  t 
this  same  water  works  engineer  said  that  the  cost  of  their  pipe 
repair  work  and  street  work  during  the  past  winter  had  been  doulle 
the  normal  cost. 

The  shifting  labor  I  believe  has  been  a  great  element  in  the  very 
large  cost  of  this  work.  I  asked  them  to  prepare  tables  for  me. 
showing  how  large  the  turnover  had  been.  I  think  that  is  a  general 
condition;  it  is  not  prevalent  alone  at  Hog  Island,  but  has  prevailed 
for  all  of  the  past  winter,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  winter  before,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  on  outdoor  work,  but  also 
on  shop  work,  and  has  been,  I  believe,  growing  worse  all  the  time. 
I  know  that  in  maintaining  our  forces  at  the  Providence  Gas  Co.  we 
are  having  more  difficulty  than  we  have  ever  had.  Labor  in  general 
seems  to  be  getting  more  restless  and  exhibits  less  stability,  more  of 
a  tendency  to  shift  from  one  job  to  another. 

I  was  told  the  number  of  men  in  the  yard  at  the  time  of  my  last 
visit  was  about  22,000,  and  I  am  told  that  to  get  those  22,000  men 
they  have  hired  over  86,000  men.  A  great  many  of  those  men 
have  gone  out  there  for  only  one  day,  some  of  them  have  stopped 
only  for  a  week,  and  some  only  until  they  could  get  a  pay  envelope 
big  enough  to  move  on  to  some  other  job.  The  figures  that  were 
compiled  for  me  show  that  the  monthly  turnover  has  averaged  160 
per  cent.  That  is,  the  average  number  of  employees  for  the  three 
months,  after  they  got  fairly  at  work — December,  January,  and 
February — was  about  12,000.  To  m^mWvsv  \}&a\>  YL^Qft  tkey  had 
to  take  about  20,000  new  nacaea  oil  to  \ta\**te&  «*&k\&s»&b>^<b* 
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average.  I  think  that  while  that  could  have  been  foreseen  to  some 
extent,  it  could  not  have  been  estimated  in  the  beginning  as  being 
quite  so  bad. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  idle  men  standing  about  doing 
nothing,  to  any  extent  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Why,  not  to  any  alarming  extent.  You  never  get 
100  per  cent  efficiency  on  any  work  of  that  kind.  There  are  always 
some  men  waiting  for  some  other  gang  to  get  out  of  the  way.  It  is 
very  much  the  same  as  if  you  have  a  plumber  working  on  your  house ; 
he  has  at  times  to  wait  for  the  carpenter  to  do  some  cutting.  And 
in  going  about  any  large  engineering  operation  you  will  always  see 
a  certain  number  of  men  who  are  waiting  either  for  a  particular 
truckload  of  material  to  arrive  or  for  some  other  gang  to  get  out 
of  the  way.  But  in  all  of  my  visits  I  found  nothing  that  was  at  all 
out  of  the  ordinary,  and  I  should  say  that  average,  or  better  than  the 
average,  efficiency  was  being  maintained. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  evidences  of  wasted 

Mr.  Freeman.  No.  To  some  extent  haste  proverbially  makes 
waste.  For  instance,  in  your  stagings  you  can  not  use  lumber  over 
again  on  a  rush  job  as  you  coula  on  a  slow  job,  and  there  will  be 
cases  where  you  will  not  have  the  particular  size  of  timber  that  you 
would  like  to  use,  and  so  you  will  use  the  next  thing  that  comes 
handy.  But  take  the  matter  by  and  large,  I  do  not  think  there 
was  any  more  waste  than  I  have  seen  on  a  dozen  construction  jobs 
or  than  you  will  commonly  see. 

Senator  Vardaman.  May  I  ask  you  to  state  again  the  days  you  were 
therfe  ?     It  is  not  clear  in  my  mina. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  was  there  Thursday,  February  28;  Wednesday, 
March  6;  and  Tuesday,  March  19. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  those  the  only  times  you  have  been  there  f 

Mr.  Freeman.  Those  are  the  only  times  I  have  been  there. 

It  is  idle  to  expect  100  per  cent  perfection  either  in  a  gang  of  work- 
men or  in  the  cutting  of  material  or  in  any  hurried  construction 
operation  of  this  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Freeman,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tract  made   with    the   American    International   Shipbuilding   Cor- 
poration ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  In  a  general  way.  I  have  not  seen  the  whole  con- 
tract, but  I  have  her,rd  it  discussed.     I  do  not  know  it  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  about  their  fee  of  5  per  cent  on  the 
estimated  cost  of  a  boat  ?  For  instance,  if  the  boat  cost  $1,100,000, 
their  fee  would  be  $55,000. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  had  an  idea  it  was  a  little  different  from  that,  and 
I  understood  that  the  fee  in  round  numbers  came  practically  to  3 

{>er  cent  or  3£  per  cent  as  a  whole.     It  may  be  as  you  say;  I  have 
orgotten. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand,  they  got  no  fee  for  building  the 
plant;  their  fee  is  simply  as  to  the  ships.  Taking  the  whole  con  ract 
together,  the  fee  may  be  about  some  such  per  cent  as  you  have  men- 
tioned, but  they  get  no  fee  for  superintending  and  looking  after  the 
building  of  the  plant.  They  get  their  fee  of  5  per  cent  on  each  ship 
that  is  built.  From  your  experience,  what  would  you  say  regarding 
the  reason  a  bleness  of  t hat  compensation  or  ieeA 
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Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  it  is  a  moderate  fee  as  engineering  work 
goes,  and  that  the  justification  for  so  small  a  fee  comes  from  du- 
plicating so  many  pieces  of  the  same  kind.  That  is,  the  planning 
and  the  overhead  go  very  largely  to  getting  out  the  first  few  ships, 
and  after  that  the  engineering  expenses  are  relatively  small.  I  pre- 
sume that  is  the  reason  for  this  fee  being  so  small. 

As  an  illustration,  one  contract  for  this  now  plant  of  the  Providence 
Gas  Co.,  which  I  spoko  of,  amounts  to  $1,500,000.  That  is  being 
executed  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  and  I  have  agreed  to  give  the  contractors 
15  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  plus  5  per  cent  for  their  own  overhead 
expenses.  That  was  the  best  trade  we  could  make  in  these  times. 
Every  one  that  I  went  to  for  this  particular  kind  of  work  said,  "We 
will  not  enter  into  a  straight  lump  sum-contract  under  these  condi- 
tions. The  only  thing  wo  will  do  is  to  make  a  cost  plus-contract." 
And  the  best  offer  I  got  on  any  of  this  work  is  10  per  cent  on  a 
contract  which  would  involve  something  like  $300,000;  the  rest  of  all 
the  work  is  at  15  per  cent,  and  that  is  for  a  pretty  good  sized  con- 
tract, and  the  contractors  have  built  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
pieces  of  apparatus  of  this  same  kind. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  have  you  taken  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  Government  practically  furnishes  the  yard  in  this  instance  ?  It 
furnishes  the  shipyard  and  pays  for  the  rent  of  the  ground,  while,  in 
the  cases  you  have  mentioned,  the  contractor  does  not  furnish  the 
plant.  Have  you  taken  that  into  account?  These  contracts  that 
you  refer  to  are  not  of  that  kind,  aro  they  ? 

r.  Mr.  Freeman.  Not  precisely  of  that  kind,  but  they  are  similar 
to  some  degree.  Take  our  work  for  the  Catskill  Aqueduct  as  an 
illustration.  That  work  was  comparable  with  this,  because  the 
expenditures  up  to  date  have  been  $138,000,000.  The  contractor 
does  his  work  slowly,  and  the  payments  required  under  the  contract 
from  month  to  month  are  for  everything  performed  up  to  within  10 
or  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  work  in  place,  so  that  there  the 
city  of  New  York  was  virtually  putting  up  all  but  10  or  20  per  cent 
of  the  capital.  That  is,  it  is  commonly  assumed  by  the  contractors 
that  if  they  have  a  plant  and  have  <  apital.  enough  to  meet  the 
first  month's  pay  roll,  first  month's  work,  th  n  the  city  carries  them 
along  by  these  monthly  payments  of  everything  except  their  profit. 
>  Senator  Nelson.  But  in  this  case,  the  case  of  Hog  Island,  the 
Government  pays  all  the  expenses  of  building  the  plant. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  it  rents  the  ground? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  While  the  company  bought  it,  the  Government 
pays  them  a  rent  of  6  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  it.  Have  you  any  idea 
what  that  plant  will  cost  the  Government  when  it  is  completed  accord- 
ing to  schedule  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  will  it  cost  the  Government? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  understand  it  will  cost  somewhere  between 
$35,000,000  and  $40,000,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  will  bo  the  whole  cost? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Probably;  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  wVven  you  s\&*&l  o\  \X\r>  ^T^*\&^t\<raL  the 
shipbuilding  company  is  to  get  here,  &o  ^w&  Vafefc  vo\»  wssvhdX.^ 
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fact  that  the  Government  has  an  investment  in  that  yard,  or  will 
have,  of  $40,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  furnished  free  to  the  American  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corporation — the  ground  and  everything  else. 
Have  you  considered  that  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  addition  to  that,  most  of  their  working  force, 
their  exp?rt  force,  their  engineering  force,  is  paid,  not  by  the  com- 
pany, but  by  the  Government. 

Senator  Vardaman.  In  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  all  of  it  is  paid  by 
the  Government  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Nearly  all  of  it,  except  three  or  four  head  men. 
Practically  all  of  the  overhead  expenses  that  ordinarily  occurs  in  an 
engineering  operation,  in  the  shape  of  these  expert  employees,  is  paid 
by  the  Government.     Have  you  taken  that  into  account  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have;  and  that  is  why  I  considered  that  the  fee 
of  3£  per  cent  on  this  work  which  they  have  designed  is  justified, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  fee  of  10  per  cent. 

Take  my  own  work  for  the  Providence  Gas  Co.  That  work  is  all 
erected  on  ground  owned  by  the  Providence  Gas  Co.,  and  we  pay 
them  practically  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  all  material  and  labor 
delivered  on  our  ground  as  soon  as  it  is  delivered.  That  is,  the  con- 
tractor does  not  pile  up  an  investment  of  $1 ,500,000  and  then  get  from 
us  a  check  for  $1,500,000;  they  are  paid  month  by  month  within  a 
margin  which  is  very  close  to  the  real  cost.  In  this  case  it  seems  to 
me  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  contract  and  this  contract  is 
that  this  20  per  cent  which  is  commonly  held  back  is  in  this  case  paid 
by  the  Government. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  can  you  figure  what  the  overhead  expenses 
of  the  International  Shipbuilding  Co.  are  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
all  the  working  force  of  experts,  except  one  or  two  men,  is  paid  by  the 
Government?  How  can  you  figure  overhead  expenses  for  them, 
when  the  Government  bears  them  itself  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  There  is  nevertheless  an  intangible  expense  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  rather  visionary? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  The  man  who  did  not  have  the 
vision  to  see  it  would  f  nally  "go  broke/'  It  is  a  very  definite,  dis- 
tinct expense,  and  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  that.  ^ 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  roll  call  in  the 
Senate,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  some  of  us  to  leave.  Before  we  go 
I  want  ti  surest  this,  that  there  is  also  another  item  of  expense  to 
be  considered  in  that  connection,  and  that  is  the  additional  5  per  cent 
which  is  paid  to  the  subcontractors. 

Mr.  Freeman.  May  I  reply  to  Senator  Nelson  in  just  a  word  more? 
There  is  one  matter  I  had  forgotten  to  speak  of.  I  have  noticed  in 
the  newspaper  accounts  a  good  many  references  to  the  Government's 
paying  so  much  for  tho  "  know  how."  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very 
unfortunate  expression.  I  regard  the  "  know  how"  as  only  one  of  the 
items.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  item  of  possessing  an  effective 
organization,  immediately  available,  is  what  you  are  paying  for.  It 
has  cost  those  men  a  great  deal  to  accumulate  that  organization,  and 
that  is  part  of  the  overhead  expense. 

5G14G— 18— vol  2 73 
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Senator  Nelson.  I  think  that  is  where  you  are  wrong.  They  did 
not  furnish  an  organization  when  they  took  this  contract;  they 
formed  an  organization  afterwards.  They  picked  up  men  from  afi 
over  the  country.  They  picked  up,  for  instance,  three  men  from  the 
State  I  represent  here,  and  brought  them  on  here  and  loaded  them 
onto  the  Government  at  exorbitant  salaries.  Do  you  call  that 
building  up  an  organization  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not  know  about  those  three  men,  but  I  do 
know  about  many  excellent  men  that  I  met  there  whom  1  know  had 
been  members  of  the  Stone  &  Webster  organization  for  many  years. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2.30 
p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2.30 
o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Freeman,  when  we  adjourned  were  you  dis- 
cussing some  point  that  you  want  to  continue  on  now  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes.  I  consider,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one  of  the 
most  important  things  the  Government  got  when  they  engaged  this 
American  International  and  Stone  &  Webster  concern  was  tne  organ- 
ization which  it  had  been  building  up  for  a  great  many  years.  In  my 
various  visits  to  the  Hog  Island  shipyard  I  have  met  many  men 
whom  I  had  met  previously  in  various  parts  of  the  country  on  work 
in  which  Stone  &  Webster  had  been  interested. 

For  instance,  I  found  on  the  ground  Mr.  Albert  Northrup,  who  had 
been  my  assistant  on  the  construction  of  the  Holter  Dam  in  Montana, 
which  was  primarily  a  Stone  &  Webster  job.  I  took  Mr.  Northrup 
to  that  work,  and  after  that  was  finished  he  went  with  Stone  & 
Webster  and  has  been  with  them  most  of  the  time  since.  So  I  know 
it  was  through  the  Stone  &  Webster  organization  that  Mr.  Northrup 
was  brought  onto  this  work.  I  took  him  originally  from  the  position 
of  resident  engineer  of  the  Ashokan  Dam  of  tne  Catskill  water  supply. 
He  is  an  extremely  capable  man  and  a  man  I  would  be  glad  to  nave 
on  any  work  of  this  kind.  He  was  my  right-hand  man  on  the  Missis- 
sippi iliver  Power  Co.'s  work.  He  is  an  example  of  a  man  whose 
services  were  secured  through  the  organization. 

I  found  also  on  the  work  Air.  William  L.  Locke.  Mr.  Locke  was 
the  general  superintendent  of  construction  on  the  Holter  Dam  in 
Montana,  and  I  had  subsequently  met  him  on  engineering  work  of 
the  Stone  &  Webster  organization  in  Seattle,  ana  I  had  mown  of 
his  work  on  the  Big  CreeK  power  plant  for  Los  Angeles,  and  I  know 
he  is  an  exceptionally  capable  man. 

I  found  also  on  my  first  visit — I  did  not  find  him  later,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Carr.  I  knew  Mr.  Carr  first  in  connection  with  the  electrical  works 
at  Minneapolis  and  later  in  charge  of  the  buildings  for  the  now 
Technology  in  Boston,  both  of  which  wore  Stone  &  ^Vobster  enter- 
prises. Mr.  Carr,  I  believe,  has  left;  that  is,  as  I  understand,  he  was 
engaged  temporarily  and  has  performed  his  duties,  and  he  was  no 
longer  there  at  my  last  visit. 

Mr.  Manning,  the  assistant  superintendent,  I  had  met  first  as  an 
assistant  engineer  on  the  Hauser-Lake  Dam  on  the  Missouri  River. 
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which  was  a  Stone  &  Webster  job.  The  Stone  &  Webster  organiza- 
tion were  the  contractors  for  that  work.  He  is  also  an  extremely 
capable  man.     After  that  I  knew  of  his  work  o\\  the  White  Salmon 

Sower  development  in  the  State  of  Washington,  part  of  tho  Puget 
ound  Power,  Light  &  Traction  Co.,  also  a  Stone  &  Webster  organiza- 
tion. 

I  also  met  there — I  do  not  know  his  exact  title,  but  he  was  evidently 
ono  of  the  principal  superintendents — Mr.  J.  W.  McCo  inell.  I  had 
known  him  for  many  years.  I  first  heard  of  him  as  the  man  who 
was  responsible,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man,  for  tho  remark- 
able progress  made  on  the  Gunnison  Tunnel.  After  that  ho  came  to 
the  notice  of  Stone  &  Webster  and  became  a  member  of  their  organ- 
ization, and  I  have  mot  him  on  quite  a  number  of  consultations, 
with  reference  to  tho  building  of  other  works  where  he  was  looking 
after  contracts  on  behalf  of  Stone  &  Webster.  I  think  he  is  ono  of 
the  most  capable  men  in  tho  country  for  any  rush  work  or  for  work 
where  ono  needs  energy  combined  with  sanity  of  judgment. 

Also  I  noticed  around  the  work  Mr.  Horace  L.  Anthony.  Mr, 
Anthony  was  the  principal  assistant  to  the  construction  engineer, 
Mr.  Dexter  Cooper,  on  the  Mississippi  Power  work. 

I  also  met  Mr.  Donaldson,  whom  I  had  formerly  known  as  ono  of 
the  construction  staff  of  the  T.  A.  Gillespie  Co.  He  was  not  a  Stone 
&  Webster  man,  but  the  T.  A.  Gillespie  Co.  was  one  of  the  principal 
contractors  on  the  Catskill  aqueduct. 

Mr.  Clark  was  an  old  Stone  &  Webster  man  that  I  had  met  on  the 
Keokuk  work  years  ago.  Mr.  Bigelow  I  had  met  on  the  Holter  Dam, 
and  Stone  &  Webster  were  the  contractors  there.  Mr.  Howland  I 
had  met  on  the  Keokuk  work. 

Those  men  I  met  merely  by  chance  as  I  was  going  around  under 
the  guidance  of  my  old  assistant,  Mr.  Northrup.  He  would  see  one 
of  them  and  say,  Ti  There  is  a  man  you  know/'  and  I  would  have  a 
few  words  with  him.  For  all  I  know,  there  are  a  great  many  other 
Stone  &  Webster  men. 

I  was  invited  on  the  evening  of  my  second  visit  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  engineers  connected  with  the  organization.  Thev  had  formed 
what  was  known  as  the  Pull  Together  Club,  and  this  Mr.  Northrup 
was  to  give  a  lantern-slide  talk  on  some  of  nis  experiences  in  South 
America  for  Stone  &  Webster,  and  he  invited  me  to  be  present.  I 
found  a  large  number  of  men  there  whom  I  can  not  attempt  to 
recall  now,  but  men  whom  I  had  met  in  one  part  of  the  country  or 
another  as  members  of  the  Stone  &  Webster  organization.  So  I 
believe  Senator  Nelson  was  not  fully  informed  when  he  stated  this 
noon  that  Stone  &  Webster  did  not  bring  an  organization  to  this  work. 

I  have  had  some  contact,  too,  with  the  American  International 
Corporation,  in  New  York,  and  I  have  met  some  of  the  men  who  are 
connected  with  that  organization,  and  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  one  of  the  greatest  factors  contributing  to  the  success  and  speed 
and  economy  which  the  Government  got  was  the  obtaining  of  an 
organization  which  this  firm  of  Stone  &  Webster  and  the  Stone  & 
Webster  Engineering  Corporation  had  been  for  more  than  20  years 
developing. 

You  can  not  go  out  and  set  traps  at  street  corners  and  catch  a 
good  organization.  It  is  a  very  slow  process  building  up  an  oi^ani- 
zation.     As  I  said  this  morning,  I  had  a  very  active  share  in  organizing 
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the  engineering  forces  for  the  building  of  the  Catskill  acqueduct  for 
New  York  City  and  also  for  building  the  extensions  of  the  water 
supply  in  Boston,  and  in  each  case  it  took  us  months  to  get  together 
an  organization  of  men  who  had  the  initiative  and  the  energy  and  the 
sanity  of  judgment  and  balance,  men  who  would  get  along  well 
with  the  contractors  and  had  executive  ability,  the  qualities  that  go 
to  mako  it  up.  I  think,  for  instance,  if  a  naval  officer  or  Army  officer 
had  tried  to  collect  from  civil  life  or  anywhere  else  an  organization 
to  do  that  work  with  the  speed  with  wfiich  it  was  desired  to  do  it, 
he  would  have  been  fully  three  months  behind  the  condition  in  which 
I  found  the  work,  by  reason  of  the  time  it  would  have  taken  to  get  an 
orginization  together. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  largely  what  may  be  designated,  or  has 
been  designated  here,  as  the  "know  how"  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes;  I  think  the  "know  how"  was  an  unfortunate 
term.  The  "know  how"  is  just  a  part  of  it.  You  hire  a  consulting 
engineer.  He  is  supposed  to  know  how,  but  you  have  got  to  have 
also  men  to  plan  and  to  execute.  One  man  may  know  how,  but  in 
work  like  this  you  have  immediately  got  to  bring  a  hundred  men  to 
the  work.  That  is,  they  have  had  to  take  these  men  that  they  were 
able  to  pull  from  their  different  enterprises  all  over  the  country,  and 
make  them  a  nucleus  around  which  to  fill  in  other  men.  In  that  way 
they  got  together  an  organization  with  wonderful  promptness. 

Within  the  first  month  after  the  contract  was  signed  they  had  300 
men  in  their  engineering  and  clerical  force.  Those  were  not  aU  engi- 
neers; I  have  not  the  engineers  listed  separately.  But  within  three 
months  they  had  practically  reached  the  first  peak  in  their  engineering 
organization;  that  is,  their  engineering  and  clerical  organization  had 
been  worked  up  to  about  800  men.  Now,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  got  that  number  of  efficient  men  unless  you  got  them  from  a 
concern  that  had  been  slowly  developing  an  organization  for  auite 
a  £ood  many  years.  When  you  start  in  to  build  up  any  work  of 
this  kind  and  look  around  for  good  men  you  will  find  that  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  good  men  already  have  good  jobs.  That  is,  the 
good  men  are  busy,  and  the  men  that  pester  you  for  positions  are, 
three  out  of  four  of  them,  men  that  you  do  not  want.  They  are  the 
derelicts,  the  left-overs,  the  men  that  do  not  get  on  well  with  their 
work. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Government  had  undertaken  to  build  this 
yard  and  build  the  ships,  it  would  have  meant  a  delay  of  several 
months  to  begin  with  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  am  very  clear,  from  mv  experience,  that  it  would 
have  meant  at  the  very  least  a  delay  of  three  months  beyond  what 
I  have  already  found.  I  have  no  doubt — I  am  sorry  the  Senator  who 
started  this  line  of  inquiry  is  not  here — in  making  up  any  large  organi- 
zations you  get  some  undesirables  and  you  have  got  to  continue  the 
process  of  weeding.  I  have  never  seen  an  organization  yet,  on  start- 
ing a  large  construction  work,  that  you  did  not  get  in  some  men  whom 
you  would  let  go  after  a  while  for  the  good  of  the  service;  but  my 
whole  impression  from  what  I  saw  there  was  that  their  average  quality 
was  remarkably  good. 

As  to  the  salaries  which  these  men  received.  The  Senator  said 
something  about  "exorbitant  salaries.'1  I  inquired  a  little  into  the 
salaries  of  a  few  of  the  men,  &v\<\  1  \h\x\k  \\\»A»  *.  ^rxoti^  impression  has 
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beep  produced  by  setting  those  salaries  in  some  cases  on  a  yearly 
basis;  that  is,  you  would  get  a  man  who  was  a  specialist  in  putting 
down  railroad  track,  and  he  might  have  a  salary  of  perhaps  $1,000  a 
month;  but  that  sounds  large  as  $12,000  a  year.  But  in  five  months 
or  six  months  you  practically  have  your  railroad  program  all  com- 
plete and  the  peculiar  need  for  that  particular  kind  of  talent  has 
gone  by,  and  if  you  let  him  go,  as  very  likely  you  would,  he  has  got 
only  $6,000  and  you  have  bought  the  benefit  of  perhaps  20  years  of 
experience  and  you  have  got  it  for  $6,000,  which  is  an  infinitesimal 

Eercentajgc  of  the  work  he  has  done,  and  probably  during  that  time 
o  would  have  saved  that  salary  ten  times  and  it  may  be  one  hundred 
times  over,  by  knowing  just  now  to  take  hold  of  the  work  in  his 
special  line  of   experience. 

All  along  through  the  planning  of  a  work  like  that,  vhen  you  want 
to  begin  in  a  hurry,  you  have  got  to  make  it  attractive  to  men  to 
leave  their  present  work,  and  in  many  cases  you  have  got  to  pay 
very  big  salaries  to  do  that.  I  have  been  very  recently  trying  to 
get  together  an  organization  to  go  over  to  China  on  work  in  connec- 
tion with  reopening  the  Grand  Canal,  and  I  have  been  working  for 
three  months  and  1  have  not  got  a  satisfactory  organization  together 
yet.  In  these  times  it  is  very  hard  to  build  up  an  organization  of 
thoroughly  dependable  men,  simply  because  the  good  men  havo 
all  got  jobs,  and  to  get  any  man  that  you  really  want  you  have  got  to 
make  it  especially  attractive.  Well,  now,  a  great  deal  of  this  planning 
in  the  early  stages  of  this  work  at  the  Hog  Island  shipyard  are  of  a 
temporary  character — that  is,  you  may  hire  a  man  for  a  six  months' 
job  and  you  may  offer  him  a  salary  at  the  rate  of,  say,  $15,000  a  year. 
That  looks  goodf  and  sounds  large,  as  salaries  go,  but  he  may  not  be 
on  the  job  more  than  half  a  year  and  may  not  have  received  more 
than  $7,500  before  you  are  practically  through  with  him  and  have 
pumped  him  dry;  in  this  short  period  you  have  had  the  benefit  of 
all  of  his  years  of  experience. 

So  that  I  think  these  large  salaries  should  be  looked  at  with  some 
biographical  sketch  of  the  man  to  whom  they  were  paid  as  to  what 
experience  you  are  buying. 

One  of  tnc  very  bright  remarks  attributed  to  the  late  Gecrgo 
Westinghouse  is  that  "you  can  buy  exoerience  a  great  deal  cheaper 
than  you  can  manufacture  it."  And  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  in 
the  case  of  a  man  that  the  Senator  had  in  mind  this  morning  that  they 
were  buying  some  special  experience  and  having  it  delivered  during 
a  limited  period.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Harding.  How  many  instances  do  you  think  there  arc  of 
these  short-time  men  there  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not  know.  There  naturally  would  be  a  good 
manv  except  that  a  large  organization  like  the  Stone  &  Webster  or 
the  American  International  Corporation  will  have  men  that  they  can 
"pull  in,?  from  different  enterprises  and  keep  them  there  for  six 
months  and  then  put  them  back  into  some  other  woik.  A  large 
organization  can  attract  men  much  more  effectively  than  an  ephem- 
eral organhati  n,  because  men  are  glad  to  ma.Ve  conne?ti:ns  ith 
a  bi^  concern  like  the  American  International  Corporation,  because 
they  know  there  are  so  many  openings,  and  if  they  can  get  in  there 
and  make  good  and  attract  attention  that  they  feel  that  their  future 
is  assured.     Just  as  with  my  old  assistant,  Ms.  KotVJmo^.    \&fc\s\»&a> 
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good  and  attracted  attention  and  he  has  had  work  from  Stone  & 
Webster  practically  whenever  he  has  wanted  it,  and  I  presume  he  wiD 
continue  to  have  it. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  delays:  I  spoke  this  morning  of  the 
delay  incident  to  the  very  bad  weather  during  the  winter,  and  the 
delav  at  first  due  to  the  muddy  condition  and  the  absence  of  good 
roads;  that  is,  it  was  nearly  two  months  before  they  could  get  much 
building  material  in  there. 

There  is  one  other  reason  for  delav,  as  I  am  informed — and  I  have 
the  plans  that  demonstrate  it,  they  having  been  shown  me  to  exhibit 
the  changes  that  were  made  after  the  yard  was  first  laid  out. 

They  first  planned  and  began  their  work  with  the  instructions  that 
all  of  the  sliips  to  be  built  here  were  to  be  of  one  type  and  size.  That 
required  only  one  set  of  sorting  bins;  that  is,  a  set,  we  will  say,  of 
1,000  compartments  each,  a  sort  of  gigantic  pigeon  hole,  in  which 
they  would  put,  for  example,  all  the  parts  marked  "B23"  and 
into  another  compartment  all  the  parts  marked  "X97."  A  yard  of 
that  sort  is  a  very  expensive  affair  with  perhaps  5  or  more  miles 
of  railroad  tracks  in  it.  After  the  builders  of  the  shipyard  had  got 
well  under  way  the  plans  were  changed  and  it  was  decided  to  build 
two  types  of  ship.  That  involved  a  very  radical  change  in  providing 
two  of  these  storage  yards;  that  is,  there  were  two  different  kinds  oi 
plates,  and  you  coul9  not  risk  the  confusion  of  storing  those  in  one 
yard;  for  example,  suppose  you  are  building  a  ship  of  the  15-knot 
class  located  on  one  particular  shipway.  Your  train  goes  to  pick  up 
plates  and  angles  and  shapes  and  fabricated  parts  in  the  morning, 
which  carloads  aie  to  be  switched  around  and  taken  down  alongside 
that  particular  ship.  For  economy  and  for  lessening  delays  and  costs 
incident  to  mistakes  you  must  have  your  yard  arranged  so  that  you 
will  be  picking  up  plates  on  that  particular  train  only  for  that  par- 
ticular ship.  Then,  in  another  part  of  the  yard  you  will  be  picking 
up  plates  tor  another  shipway,  so  that  I  believe  that  this  change  oi 
plan  and  the  building  of  two  sorting  yards  was  essential  and  that  it 
will  contribute  to  the  final  speed  and  execution  of  the  program.  The 
fact  that  they  did  radically  change  their  plans  and  provide  two  of 
these  storage  yards  instead  of  one  delayed  the  putting  in  of  these  tracks 
and  the  progress  as  a  whole. 

The  Chairman.  And  added  to  the  cost? 

Mr.  Freeman.  And  would  add  somewhat  to  the  cost;  probably 
that  would  not  be  such  a  very  large  feature  of  the  cost. 

As  to  the  conditions  as  I  have  found  them  during  my  visits:  I  was 
asked  to  direct  attention  to  the  question  of  how  things  are  coming 
along,  and  after  reviewing  conditions  gave  Mr.  Baldwin  my  opinion 
as  to  the  success  of  the  program;  that  is,  whether  the  fabricated  ship, 
as  such,  was  going  to  be  a  success. 

Therefore  at  theshipways  where  a  keel  was  alreadylaid  and  where  the 
bottom  plates  were  being  put  together  and  riveted  up,  I  made  particu- 
lar examination  of  the  fairness  with  which  the  rivet  holes  were 
coming  together  and  the  accuracy  with  which  the  plates  and  different 
parts  were  coming  together;  and  all  that  I  saw  was  very  satisfactory 
and  indicated  that  you  can  do  this  work  of  fabricating  a  particular 
piece  a  thousand  miles  away  and  have  it  come  onto  the  ground 
so  accurately  drilled  and  shaped  that  it  will  go  together  and  make  a 
good  strong  efficient  ship.     I  believe  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
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Sound  for  doubt  that  the  fabricated  ship  will  be  a  success,  particu- 
rlv  with  the  precautions  that  they  have  built  into  that  plant  for 
buildings  at  which  corrections  can  be  made.  They  have  a  group  of 
shops,  called  the  "correction  shops"  which  are  particularly  aesigned 
to  take  any  parts  that  for  instance,  may  have  bent  in  a  railroad  acci- 
dent or  which  may  have  been  sprung  in  connection  with  handling, 
and  put  those  back  into  shape  so  that  they  will  fit  accurately;  or,  m 
case  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  any  plate  or  in  any  rib  or  in  any  in- 
tegral part  of  the  ship,  the  holes  can  be  reamed  out  or  new  holes 
drilled,  so  that  that  particular  piece  is  not  lost;  that  is,  it  can  be 
refitted  and  without  the  delay  incident  to  fabricating  a  new  piece  can 
be  put  into  its  place.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  far  as  I  could  find  by 
inquiry  and  study  of  their  plans  that  things  are  in  shape  to  make  the 
fabricated  ship  a  great  success. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether  you 
think  they  can  make  deliveries  in  contract  time  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  As  I  see  it  there  are  two  obstacles,  and  I  could 
see  only  two  important  ones.  I  think  the  greatest  is  that  of  getting 
sufficient  men  trained  so  as  to  work  on  the  50  ships  simul- 
taneously. I  was  very  much  interested  in  their  industrial  school 
where  they  are  training  mechanics  to  be  shipwrights.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  was  a  most  admirable  idea.  I  presume  you  gentlemen 
visited  that  on  your  inspection,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  yet  in  lull  swing 
or  doing  the  work  that  it  will  do  a  month  or  two  later. 

The  other  great  obstacle,  as  I  saw  it,  is  the  delay  in  obtaining  the 
steel  and  in  the  delivery  to  the  shipyard  of  fabricated  parts.  At  my 
latest  visit  to  the  yard  there  were  only  two  shipways  where  keels 
had  been  laid  down  and  where  the  riveting  of  plates  was  in  process. 
I  saw  at  least  a  dozen  shipways  in  readiness  for  receiving  tne  steel 
plates  and  riveting  up  the  hull,  so  that  at  least  the  bow  end  of  the 
ship  and  of  the  two-thirds  of  its  length  could  all  have  been  in  process 
if  only  they  had  the  plates.  And  on  my  asking  why  they  were  not 
actually  building  ships  now  at  those  completed  snipways,  I  was 
told  that  the  fabricated  steel  material  had  not  arrived.  I  think  the 
shipways  to-day  are — I  am  speaking  by  impressions,  almost  by 
guess — but  I  would  say  the  shipways  are  two  or  three  weeks  ahead 
of  the  steel  and  the  parts  for  putting  together;  that  is,  the  building  of 
the  shipways  has  run  ahead  of  the  furnishing  of  the  steel  to  be  riveted 
together  on  those  shipways,  and  that  the  thing  that  to-day  needs 
speeding  up  is  the  supplying  of  the  fabricated  parts. 

Another  question  comes  in  that  I  was  asked  to  give  my  judgment 
on 

Senator  Harding.  May  I  ask  there,  by  whom  ?  I  just  wondered 
who  asked  you. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Mr.  Baldwin  gave  me  a  list  of  9  or  10  questions, 
as  I  said  this  morning.  When  ne  asked  me  to  go  there,  I  asked  him 
what  he  wanted  me  to  look  into  particularly. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  go  there  under  employment,  Mr. 
Freeman  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  hardly  knew  at  first  whether  it  was  under  employ- 
ment or  not.  I  would  have  gone  there  without  any  thought  of  fee  or 
retainer  or  anything  of  the  kind,  just  as  I  have  been  coming  over  to 
Washington  for  six  or  eight  months  past  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional R  esearch  Council  and  on  other  matters  where  I  have  been  trying 
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to  help  along  the  national  defense.  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  my 
time  here  fcr  several  weeks  past  trying  to  help  along  various  parts  of 
the  program  without  ever  a  thought  of  a  fee. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  is  the  fact  in  relation  to  your  particular 
work — were  those  visits  on  that  work  to  be  compensated  for  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  There  has  not  a  word  been  said  about  that.  I 
think  that  since  I  have  put  so  much  time  into  it  I  will  send  them  a 
bill;  but  there  has  not  been  a  word  said  about  it.  I  think  it  is  en- 
tirely proper  that  I  should  sjnd  them  a  bill. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  was  not  questioning  that,  but  I  wanted  to  as- 
certain whether  you  are  testifying  as  ordinarily  an  expert  testifies — 
under  compensation,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  was  not  asked  to  manufacture  testimonv.  I  was 
asked  to  go  thore  and  give  them  my  impression  of  the  truth. 

Senator  Johnson.  There  has  been  no  suggestion  of  "manufactur- 
ing testimony,'7 1  am  sure— not  by  me  or  by  any  member  of  this  com- 
mittee— but  the  question  I  desired  answered,  if  it  can  be  answered, 
is  whether  you  are  an  expert  witness  here  under  emplovmcnt,  ac- 
cepting compensation  for  the  testimony  or  for  the  work  that  you 
have  done  in  connection  with  the  testimony  you  arc  giving. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  expect  now  that  I  shall  send  them  a  bill. 

Senator  Johnson,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Freeman.  When  I  first  went  there  I  had  no  special  thought  of 
that;  I  did  not  know  just  what  was  wanted  of  me. 

Senator  Johnson.  Has  the  amount  of  that  compensation  been 
discussed  at  all? 

Mr.  Freeman.  It  has  never  been  suggested  in  any  way.  I  have 
not  made  a  single  entry  in  my  accounts  and  have  not  given  that  matter 
a  thought. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  misunderstand  me.  I  am 
not  auestioning  either  the  right  of  these  gentlemen  to  employ  you, 
nor  tne  propriety  of  the  expense  of  that  employment,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  But  it  is  fact,  of  course,  that  is  always  pertinent  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  a  witness  has  been  employed  for  a  specific 
purpose.     Now,  we  may  take  it  that  that  is  the  fact  in  this  instance? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  that  is  a  fair  assumption  up  to  date. 

Senator  Johnson.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Freeman.  But  I  would  like  to  qualify  that  by  stating  that  for 
five  years  past  save  in  only  one  instance,  I  might  almost  say  in  10 
years  past  save  in  only  two  or  three  instances,  I  have  declined  court 
employment  as  an  expert  witness.  It  is  a  kind  of  work  that  I  do  not 
care  for,  and  I  have  plenty  of  other  work,  and  I  do  not  like  it  and 
keep  out  of  it;  I  would  have  declined  this  work  if  coming  here  solely 
as  an  expert  witness;  that  is,  I  prefer  to  be  on  constructive  work  like 
your  Hetch  Hetchy  water  supply  or  the  Isthmian  Canal  or  the  New 
York  water  supply  rather  than  on  the  ordinary  range  of  expert  work. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  the  past  have  you  been  in  the  employment 
at  all  of  Stone  &  Webster  or  of  the  American  International? 

Mr.  Freeman.  They  have  called  mo  in  a  number  of  times;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  On  big  undertakings? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  on  the  Mississippi  It  iver  Power  Co. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  that  employment  lucrative? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Fairly  so ;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Oiher  than  Stone  &  Webster,  has  the  American 
International  at  any  time  employed  you? 
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Mr.  Freeman.  They  have  asked  me  to  get  together  an  organization 
to  go  over  to  China  to  study  the  reopening  of  the  Grand  Canal  to 
navigation,  and  I  am  on  that  work  now. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  was  that  employment,  if  you  please? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  would  say  it  was  about  three  months  ago. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  have  any  relations  with  the  American 
International  just  after  the  formation  of  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No;  except  purely  friendly  relates.  I  recall  that 
I  had  proposed  t»king  a  winter  away  somewhere,  either  in  the  Orient 
or  ii  France,  and  Mr.  Stone  asked  me  if  I  would  not  look  up  the  possi- 
bilities for  water  power  in  France  for  the  International  Corporation, 
in  case  I  cared  to  go  over  there;  and  then  when  I  was  in  China  last 
winter  he  suggested  that  it  would  be  pleasant  if  I  got  in  comimr  ica- 
tion  wiih  their  representatives  in  Peking;  and  my  relation  there  was 
purely  a  friendly  relation,  that  is,  goi^g  out  to  the  Chinese  Wall  with 
their  chief  engineer  to  study  the  masonry  and  such  matters  of  engi- 
neering interests.  I  have  never  received  a  dollar  of  compensation 
from  the  American  International,  though  I  expect  I  will  if  I  am  suc- 
cessful i'l  starling  this  work  in  China. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  there  any  of  the  other  corporations  allied 
with  the  American  International  or  with  Stone  &  Webster  with  which 
you  have  been  connected  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  They  were  the  contractors  on  the  Holt er  Dam  in 
Montana,  and  when  they  got  into  difficulties  with  some  very  bad 
foundations  they  asked  me  if  I  would  go  out  and  give  my  opi  ion  of 
the  feasibility  of  building  a  safe  dam  there.  They  nave  several  times 
called  me  in  in  a  consuhi^g  way. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  the  point  I  was  reaching.  It  is  quite  a 
fact,  is  it  not,  that  in  matters  of  very  grave  import  Stone  &  Webster 
have  used  you  or  utilized  your  services  as  a  consulting  engineer? 

Mr.  Freeman.  They  have. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  how  long  a  period  has  that  extended  over  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  known  them  over  since  they  started  busi- 
ness. It  so  happened  that  their  guiding  philosopher  and  friend  was 
one  of  my  particular  college  mates,  and  I  was  in  almost  at  the  birth 
of  the  organization,  and  have  had  that  friendly  relation.  But  I  do 
not  remember  anything  for  which  I  received  compensation  until,  I 
would  say,  perhaps  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Mr.  Baldwin  had  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the 
scheme  of  putting  down  50  shipways  all  at  once;  in  building  them 
simultaneously  instead  of  putting  aown  only  10  ways  and  finishing 
those  and  then  going  on  to  another  10.  After  looking  into  the  mattei 
I  believed  that  in  view  of  tho  urgency  of  speed  that  it  was  wiser 
to  put  in  the  50  shipways  all  at  once,  the  five  groups,  because  I  find 
that  in  doing  that  they  brought  five  different  engineering  organiza- 
tions and  contracting  organizations  onto  tho  ground,  and  three  of 
those  organizations  I  happen  to  have  known  of  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  now  I  think  it  is  much  better  to  clean  up  the  situation  of 
building  docks  and  shipways  first,  and  get  the  plant  construction  gang 
out  of  the  way  as  far  as  possible  and  not  have  the  confusion  of  plant 
construction  work  along  with  the  shipbuilding  work.  The  ship- 
building program  alone  will  require  a  great  number  of  men  working  di- 
rectly on  the  ships  and  in  assembling  material.  I  think  it  is  much  Set- 
ter to  not  complicate  the  labor  problem  and  the  difficulty  of  housing 
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and  transporting  those  men  by  having  the  two  sets  of  men  there  at 
once,  if  you  can  avoid  it  •  and  I  think  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  able  to  find  those  five  organizations  of  contractors  that 
could  come  there  and  each  work  individually  as  a  unit,  that  it  was 
decidedly  helpful  to  carry  on  the  full  number  of  50  shipways  simul- 
taneously. 

As  one  looks  back  at  it  to-day  and  goes  on  the  ground  and  finds, 
perhaps,  20  ways  far  enough  along  so  that  they  can  be  receiving  steel 
and  no  steel  on  them  because  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  hold 
of  it,  the  first  thought  would  be  that  a  lot  of  that  extra  expense  of 
last  winter  might  have  been  saved  by  having  a  smaller  number  of 
shipways  in  progress  during  the  cold  weather.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  simply  the  difference  between  a  hindsight  and  foresight. 
At  that  time  it  was  expected  that  the  steel  woula  come  just  as  fast 
as  it  was  wanted;  that  the  shipways  and  the  facilities  for  riveting 
plates,  the  towers  for  erecting,  and  all  those  things  would  be  the  slow 
spot  on  the  job,  and  so  I  think  that  planning  in  tne  beginning  that  it 
was  certainly  the  proper  way  to  put  down  the  50  ways  and  push 
every  one  of  the  50  just  as  fast  as  you  could,  on  the  theory  that  out 
of  these  many  nl  ces  all  around  tne  country  where  steel  was  being 
fabricated  that  t-!.?cy  would  get  enough  to  start  work  just  as  fast  as 
men  could  be  found. 

Mr.  Baldwin  also  asked  me  what  my  opinion  was  as  to  whether 
they  could  make  good  with  their  program  of  building  120  ships 
within  this  period  of  materially  less  than  two  years.  I  believe  that 
it  is  a  question  first  of  transportation  of  material  and  of  handling 
of  material  on  the  ground.  To  the  best  of  my  judgment  and  belief, 
they  have  a  plant  there  which  will  handle  this  material  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity  to  complete  that  program.  So  that  leaves,  in  my 
judgment,  the  only  questionable  points:  First,  those  I  have 
already  mentioned,  that  of  supplying  the  fabricated  steel  parts 
as  fast  as  they  are  needed,  ana,  second,  that  of  getting  the  men 
trained  over  from  their  other  occupations  so  that  they  can  handle  a 
caulking  tool  or  pneumatic  hammer  or  anything  of  tnat  sort,  and  I 
believe,  after  watching  the  training  in  their  industrial  school,  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  can  not  make  a  good  shipsmith  out  of  a 
country  blacksmith  who  has  been  shoeing  horses,  by  a  very  short 
period  of  training  in  that  school  or  that  they  can  not  take  a  drill 
sharpener  from  some  quarry,  or  a  loom  fixer,  or  even  a  jewelry 
mechanic  and  make  a  shipsmith  out  of  him;  in  their  industrial  school, 
provided  they  could  get  housing  arrangements  so  that  a  good  class 
of  men  will  be  contented  to  stay  there,  when  relieved  from  this 
disturbing  turnover  they  have  had  up  to  the  present  time,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  prospect  is  extremely  bright  of  being  able  to  cany 
out  the  program. 

I  think  that  the  part  of  this  whole  program  comprised  in  building 
the  shipyard  is  substantially  behind  us;  that  they  have  the  ship- 
building plant  to-day  there  m  readiness.  When  I  was  there  a  week 
or  two  ago  they  had  in  readiness  the  shipways  where  men  to-day 
ought  to  be  at  work  on  more  than  20  hulls,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  can  take  care  of  hulls  faster  than  the  material  will  arrive.  So 
that  I  think  the  shipyard  plant  is  at  the  present  time  a  demonstrated 
success. 
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Then,  the  question  comes  as  to  the  cost,  or  whether  it  might  have 
been  done  for  less  cost.  I  think  that  has  got  to  be  weighed  in  the 
light  of  what  I  said  this  morning :  What  is  vour  product  worth  to-day  ? 
How  much  to-day  Is  it  worth  to  have  the  fleet  of  ships  ready  one 
month  earlier  ?  On  the  basis  of  the  ordinary  charter  rates  of  to-day 
that  runs  into  a  very  large  sum,  so  large  a  sum  that  it  completely 
overshadows  any  possibilities  that  I  can  see  for  having  cut  down  the 
cost,  and  so  I  believe  that  it  was  entirely  a  wise  thing  to  rush  ahead 
even  at  the  chance  of  here  and  there  making  mistakes  or  doing  some- 
thing in  a  way  that  was  a  little  more  expensive  than  some  slower  way. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Freeman,  that  in  order  to 
accomplish  that  it  is  necessary  to  pay  the  enormous  wages  of  some  of 
the  men,  which  you  are  doubtless  aware  have  been  paid  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  am  sorry;  I  believe  it  is.  I  was  in  contact  with 
that  question  last  week  in  some  other  work  where  I  was  proposing 
to  have  some  work  built  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  at  tnese  very 
large  works,  the  Bartlett,  Hayward  Co.,  they  told  me  of  the  enormous 
prices  that  skilled  machinists  are  receiving. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  they  pay  to  the 
men  who  do  the  actual  work.     I  am  talking  about  the  bosses. 

Senator  Harding.  He  just  covered  those  points  a  while  ago, 
Senator,  and  it  is  already  m  the  record. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  know  it  was  in 
the  record. 

Senator  Harding.  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  repeated. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  to  be  looked  at  as  salary. 
It  is  buying  a  block  of  experience,  and  the  convenient  way  of  paying 
for  it  is  per  diem,  if  it  is  a  consulting  engineer,  or  on  a  certain  yearly 
salary  if  it  is  a  designing  engineer,  or  a  certain  monthly  salary. 
You  are  buying  not  his  labor  in  drawing  lines  on  a  sheet  of  paper  or 
his  sketching  out  the  design.  You  are  buying  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  20  years,  and  I  think  that  is  to  he  paid  for  on  an  entirely 
different  ba^is  from  that  of  an  engineer  who  simply  executes  a  plan. 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  you  have  gone  into  that  1  will  not  take  up 
the  time  of  the  committee  by  asking  questions  about  it.  I  was  in 
attendance  on  the  Senate  and  am  sorry  I  was  not  here  when  you 
went  over  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  study  at  all  of  the  question 
whether,  if  you  were  going  to  start  out  now  to  build  120  ships,  you 
would  build  those  ships  in  the  one  yard  of  50  ways,  or  whether  you 
would  divide  that  work  and  scatter  those  yards,  say.  some  of  them 
down  in  a  milder  climate  in  .the  South,  10  or  15  yards  in  one  place, 
and  on  up  the  coast  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  I  think  is  very  largely  a  question  of  the  organi- 
zation that  you  got  to  undertake  the  job.  We  nave  a  way  of  saying 
in  engineering  works  that  some  contractors  are  a  "one  steam-shovel 
man,"  that  is,  when  you  get  a  job  beyond  a  certain  magnitude  a 
certain  man  can  not  handle  it;  it  is  too  big  for  him.  I  think  it  is 
largely  that  way  in  this  problem.  I  would  say  that  you  find  yards 
along  the  coast  where  probably  two  shipways  are  all  that  the 
existing  organization  can  handle.  I  think  that  this  was  an  experi- 
ment, a  step  forward,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  judgment.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  you  could  have  found  a  smaller  organization  than  the 
American   International  Corporation    that   would   have  gone   into 
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any  such  ambitious  program.  I  do  not  know  of  another  organiza- 
tion in  the  world  that  has  the  means  or  that  could  call  the  men 
together  who  would  undertake  to  do  something  so  much  larger 
than  anything  else  that  had  ever  been  attempted  and  do  it  in  so 
short  a  time.  I  think  in  getting  Mr.  Vanderlip  and  Mr.  Stone  and 
Mr.  Baldwin  and  their  associates,  and  their  calling  in  Mr.  Connick 
here,  who  had  been  successful  in  getting  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion buildings  together  on  time — I  think  that  there  was  the  basis 
for  the  nope  of  success  in  something  that  had  never  been  tried 
before,  and  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  demonstrated  that 
they  can  deliver  the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  quite  reach  the  question.  Of 
course,  if  you  are  going  to  have  one  plant  with  50  ways  you  would 
need  a  large  organization,  people  of  financial,  engineering,  and  other 
skill  and  ability  to  carry  it  on.  But  the  question  comes  back  to 
whether  or  not,  if  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  wanted  to  build 
50  shipways,  you  would  put  them  all  into  one  plant  or  whether  you 
would  divide  it  up  into  three  organizations. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  used  the  illustration  this  morning  of  the  Ford 
automobile  plant.  I  think  that  same  reason  that  has  made  that  a 
success  applies  here  to  some  extent.  Take  it  in  the  case  of  these 
very  high  cost  men :  Their  salaries  are  distributed  over  50  shipways 
instead  of  over  1  shipway,  that  is,  over  the  operations  of  50.  I 
think  the  modern  method  of  the  last  10  years,  for  example,  is  more 
and  more  toward  these  great  mass  organizations.  You  see  it  in  the 
General  Electric  Co.;  you  see  it  in  the  Westinghouse  Co.,  and  you 
see  it  in  some  of  the  great  concerns  abroad.  I  think  it  has  been 
true  in  Germany  quite  as  much  as  here,  in  the  great  Siemens  works 
and  in  the  great  cherrical  works  of  Beyer  Co.  and  the  Badische  Co.; 
that  is,  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  toward  concentration  and  work- 
ing out  these  operations  in  close  parallelism.  I  think  as  to  this 
particular  point — I  went  into  it  to  some  extent  this  morning — there 
are  only  a  few  cities  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  that  are 
well  adapted  for  a  rush  program  of  this  kind.  I  would  say  the  only 
possibilities  are  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
and  when  you  get  south  of  that  you  have  no  city  where  there  are 
large  machine  shops  and  mechanical  shops  with  populations  of  me- 
chanics giving  a  sufficient  reservoir  to  draw  from  to  get  men  from 
the  local  industries,  and  also  get  housing  conditions  quickly  for  the 
men  that  you  attract  by  the  stories  of  these  high  wages. 

Answering  Senator  \ardaman — perhaps  it  is  not  a  direct  answer 
to  his  question,  because  he  referred  not  to  the  high  wages  of  me- 
chanics, but  to  the  high  wages  of  engineers  and  superintendents — 
I  think  these  very  stories  that  individual  riveters  on  piecework 
at  some  of  our  shipyards  along  the  coast  have  boon  earning  as  high 
as  $20  a  day  helps  attract  men  and  will  help  solve  this  problem 
of  the  ships.  When  those  men  get  from  the  West  or  from  the  back 
county  to  these  Atlantic  shipyards  they  will  find  few  men  are  strong 
enough,  husky  enough,  and  of  sufficient  skill  to  put  in  rivets  on  a 
piece  basis  to  count  up  to  $20  a  day;  but  there  will  bo  a  good  many 
of  them  that  will  make  $10  or  815  a  dav.  Those  $10  a  dav  men,  after 
they  get  on  a  job,  will  find  such  adverse  living  conditions  that  a  groat 
many  of  them  will  want  to  go  back  home  to  the  quiet  country 
town  where  they  have  been  blacksmiths,  and  would  rather  have  the 
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low  wage  there  than  these  high  wages  at  the  shipbuilding  plants. 
So  I  really  think  there  is  some  necessity  and  justification  for  these 
hteh  wages  that  are  being  paid  all  along  the.coast. 

I  desire  to  say  that  I  did  not  want  to  altogether  go  on  the  ground 
of  snap  judgment  on  these  points,  and  so  I  took  pains  to  review  some 
of  my  past  data  on  the  matter  of  organizing  and  beginning  a  great 
work  of  this  kind  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  have  been  very  intimately 
connected  with  the  board  of  water  supply  in  New  York,  and  I  had 
one  of  our  assistant  engineers  get  up  from  our  records  some  diagrams 
showing  the  rate  at  which  we  got  started  on  that  work,  and  I  might 
say  that  on  that  work,  before  the  board  of  water  supply  had  been 
formed,  I  had  been  on  that  work  in  a  consulting  capacity  for  the 
finance  department  and  the  water  supply  department  for  two  years, 
and  so  knew  pretty  nearly  what  was  wanted;  and  the  general  plan 
of  campaign  was  all  worked  out  before  the  present  board  of  water 
supply  was  organized.  It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  see  how  slow 
the  progress  was  on  a  great  work  where  the  city  was  urgently  in  need 
of  an  additional  water  supply  for  comparison  with  the  progress  at 
Hog  Island. 

We  were  about  a  year  getting  our  engineering  organization  up 
to  the  first  peak  and  formulating  our  plans,  and  it  was  two  years 
before  we  let  the  first  large  contract.  When  it  came  to  expend- 
itures, although  contracts  were  let  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  pre- 
liminary expenditures  were  very  slow;  the  contractors  were  trying 
out  their  plant  and  getting  things  adjusted,  and  we  really  did  not 
begin  to  spend  money  very  fast  until  we  had  been  on  the  work  about 
three  years.  I  will  take  one  great  individual  contract,  our  first  large 
contract,  that  of  building  the  Ashokan  Dam.  It  was  nearly  one 
year  after  that  contract  was  awarded  before  the  contractor  really 
got  under  full  swing;  that  is,  he  immediately  began  to  collect  an 
organization  and  got  in  a  few  steam  shovels  and  cableways  and  pre- 
liminary work,  but  it  took  nearly  a  year  to  get  everything  under 
full  swing. 

I  also  reviewed  some  of  the  work  I  have  been  familiar  with,  as  to 
the  time  that  it  took  us  to  get  fairly  under  way,  and  after  comparison 
it  is  my  judgment  and  belief  that  they  accomplished  as  much  in 
getting  started  at  Hog  Island  in  the  first  two  months  as  is  commonly 
accomplished  in  the  first  full  summer  season  of  work,  and  I  find,  in 
comparing  these  charts  of  progress,  very  curiously,  that  if  you  plot 
the  chart  for  Hog  Wand  on  the  scale  for  one  month  equaling  a  year 
of  the  work  on  the  New  York  water  supply,  the  two  charts  como 
pretty  nearly  together;  that  is,  they  did  about  as  much  at  Hog  Island 
in  a  month  as  is  ordinarily  accomplished  in  a  year,  I  doubt  if  there 
has  ever  anywhere  been  as  much  accomplished,  of  such  a  variety  of 
work,  in  so  short  a  time  as  it  was  at  Hog  Island. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  at  an  enormous  price? 

Mr.  Freeman.  The  price  has  been  high,  but,  Senator,  when  you 
figure  that  increase  of  price  as  a  percentage  of  the  final  resuH;  that  is, 
if  the  earning  capacity  of  your  fleet  is  $9,000,000  a  month,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  wise  to  risk,  we  will  say,  $1,000,000  on  extra  expense  in 
speeding  up  the  work. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That,  of  course,  is  the  only  excuse  for  it,  I 
apprehend. 
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Mr.  Freeman.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  justification  for  it.  I 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  this  war  program  in  getting  things 
ready  of  various  kinds,  and  I  do  feel  that  that  is  a  justification. 

I  nave  here  many  otter  diagrams — I  will  not  take  your  time  up 
with  them — but  I  have  studied  them  and  they  form  the  basis  for  the 
opinion  I  have  given.  I  have  no  doubt  the  company  would  give  you 
copies  of  anything  that  you  gentlemen  want  to  put  into  the  record. 
A  chronological  table  that  I  have  here  is  of  particular  interest  in 
showing  just  when  each  important  piece  of  the  work  was  done;  that 
is,  how  much  had  been  done  in  one  month  and  when  they  reached 
the  two  months'  point  and  when  they  reached  the  three  months' 
point 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  think  that  has  already  been  testified  to. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  had  another  type  of  a  chart  here.  fAt  this  point 
Mr.  Freeman  exhibited  other  charts  to  the  committee.]  The  present- 
day  plan  on  all  large  engineering  works  is  to  make  out  a  progress  chart, 
to  lay  out  the  work  that  you  expect  to  accomplish,  and  draw  a  line 
showing  the  rate  at  which  you  really  do  accomplish  it.  I  called  for 
their  original  progress  charts  and  then  for  their  progress  up  to  date 
down  there,  and  I  was  interested  in  noting  on  various  matters  such 
as  the  grading  and  filling  and  putting  in  water  pipes  service  and  elec- 
tric power  and  their  street  service,  just  how  their  program  compared 
with  their  expectations.  They  were  slowed  up  and  they  fell  behind 
a  good  deal  at  certain  points,  but  I  note  in  that  (indicating  on  chart) 
that  in  almost  every  one  of  these  important  constructions  it  was  nearly 
two  months  after  the  contract  was  signed  before  the  transportation 
facilities,  the  road,  the  liighway,  the  railroad  enabled  them  to  get 
material  on  the  ground  and  make  a  fair  beginning.  So  that  the  actual 
accomplishment,  as  you  see  it  to-day,  is  not  so  much  the  physical 
accomplishment  of  five  months  as  it  is  what  has  been  brougnt  to- 
gether and  erected  in  three  months. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Freeman,  when  do  you  think  they  are 
going  to  float  the  first  ship  and  have  it  ready  for  sea  service  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  it  all  depends  upon  the  speed  with  which  the 
steel  comes  along.  I  think  if  you  gentlemen  can  speed  up  the  steel 
problem  you  willhave  solved  the  difficulty. 

Senator  Vardaman.  We  can  not  do  anything  about  speeding  that 
up;  that  is  done  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  But  you  have  no  idea  when  they  will  have  that  first  ship 
built? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  follow  their 
schedule  very  closely;  that  is,  certainly  the  ways  are  ready  to  receive 
it,  all  of  the  tackle  and  apparatus  is  at  hand  to  handle  everything  for 
the  first  few  ships,  and  I  am  told  that  the  derricks,  the  erecting  towers, 
the  cranes,  are  practically  all  of  them  on  the  railroad  now  centering 
toward  Hog  Island  and  will  be  erected  within  from  one  to  three 
weeks,  and  I  believe  you  can  have — well,  if  you  had  the  steel  you 
could  have  30  ships  simultaneously  in  progress  there  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  go  right  on  according 
to  the  program.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  think  the  two  obstacles 
are  the  delays  in  delivery  of  steel,  the  steel  parts,  and  the  scarcity  of 
workmen. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  that  steel  should 
not  be  furnished?     What  is  the  cause  of  the  delay  on  that? 
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Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not  know  with  certainty.  I  have  a  notion  that 
it  is  a  confusion  of  priorities  that  can  be  straightened  out  soon.  I 
was  assured  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  steel  men  in  the  country 
as  much  as  six  months  ago,  when  the  discussion  as  between  steel 
ships  and  wooden  ships,  as  to  type,  was  up,  and  he  gave  me  figures 
showing  the  small  proportion  of  the  steel  production  of  the  country 
that  was  required  for  shipbuilding,  and  from  the  figures  that  he 
gave  me  at  that  time  I  would  have  no  doubt  that  just  as  soon 
as  you  get  transportation  untangled  and  get  this  priority  situation 
untangled 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  mean  the  priority  shipments  or  the 
priority  of  orders  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  The  prioritv  of  orders.  I  know  in  respect  of  some 
material  I  am  trying  to  get  for  work  I  am  interested  in  there  seems 
to  be  a  confusion  of  priorities — that  is,  one  man  will  get  class  A 
priority  and  will  get  in  ahead  of  another  man,  and  I  have  an  idea, 
but  not  accurate  information,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
there  that  probably  will  be  untangled  in  the  next  two  weeks. 

Senator  Vardaman.  There  are  no  orders  that  take  priority  over 
the  shipbuilding  materials,  are  there? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  there  have  been.  I  have  heard  it  so  stated, 
with  what  accuracy  I  can  not  answer,  that  some  of  the  fabricators  of 
steel,  hearing,  or  gathering  from  the  newspaper  stories  about  Hog 
Island,  etc.,  that  tne  shipyards  were  so  far  behind  have  been  mak- 
ing other  things  instead  of  parts  of  ships.  It  is  within  your  effort 
to  find  that  out;  that  is  merely  a  story  I  have  heard. 

Senator  Harding.  Senator  Vardaman,  what  you  are  asking  for 
was  placed  in  the  record  by  the  last  witness. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Muhlfeld  gave  that  the  other  day.  Ships 
are  fifth  on  the  order  of  priority. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  be  interested  in 
some  of  these  drawings  to  show  the  progress  from  month  to  month, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  my  faith  that  I  have  just  expressed. 
For  example,  these  [indicating  on  drawing]  was  the  condition  Novem- 
ber 1,  six  weeks  after  the  contract  was  signed.  The  red  spots  show 
what  has  been  done  on  each  particular  part  of  the  yard.  This 
[indicating]  is  one  month  later,  on  December  1.  You  see?  one  of  the 
subcontractors,  Smare  &  Trieste,  then  began  on  their  shipways  and 
had  seven  of  them  about  equally  along.  The  Raymond  Concrete 
Pile  Co.  had  got  a  fair  start  on  two. 

And  there  is  one  thing  I  forgot  to  speak  of  in  connection  with 
having  five  different  groups  of  contractors.  I  think  that  the  putting 
a  fireproof  set  of  shipways  right  in  the  middle  of  the  yard,  virtually, 
was  a  very  wise  precaution,  and  that  putting  men  in  who  made  only 
concrete  piles  and  concrete  shipways  drew  also  on  another  class  of 
labor.  So  it  was  entirely  independent  of  those  who  are  using  Georgia 
pine  for  piling. 

The  next  month,  February  1,  it  is  of  interest  to  see  how  things 
were  getting  along.  Three  of  the  contractors  had  made  most  excel- 
lent snowing. 

On  March  1  you  can  see  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  that 
month  [indicating].  It  is  now  almost  April.  If  those  diagrams  were 
brought  up  to  date  you  would  see  that  there  are  more  than  20  or  25 
shipways  tnat  are  to-day  in  shape  to  go  right  on  with  building  the 
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hull  of  the  8hip,  and  where  everything  can  progress  without  any 
hindrance  except  the  shortage  of  material  and  shortage  of  men. 

That  makes  me  feel  that  a  successful  completion  of  the  shipbuilding 
plant  is  already  a  fact  accomplished. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hear  any  complaint  of  a  shortage  of  men? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No;  except  this  turnover.  This  turnover  I  got 
figures  on,  and  I  gave  them  this  morning.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
startling  end  disturbing  situation  all  over  the  country,  and  I  think 
probably  that  will  be  solved  by  providing  better  housing  conditions, 
on  which  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  or  the  Shipping  Board 
are  already  at  work.  That  has  been  true  not  only  here,  Dut  true  at 
Sparrows  roint  and  true  at  the  General  Electric  Co.  at  Erie,  and 
true  at  a  great  number  of  industrial  works. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Freeman,  how  long  would  it  take  to  pro- 
vide those  houses?  That  is  a  work  of  some  magnitude,  and  it 
would  take  some  months  to  accomplish  it,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not  know.  That  question  was  asked  me  by 
the  vice  president  of  the  Genoral  Electric  Co.,  and  I  pointed  to  what 
was  done  at  Camp  Devens,  and  told  him  that  it  seemed  to  me  that 
in  their  family  houses  they  could  follow  the  quickly  built  type  of 
some  of  the  better  class  of  buildings  that  were  built  at  Camp  Devens; 
also  the  type  of  construction  developed  in  some  of  your  emergency 
buildings  here  in  Washington,  like  those  at  Eighteenth  Street  and 
Virginia  Avenue,  but  cut  up  into  small  units  of  two  or  four  family 
houses;  that  you  can  get  that  type  of  construction  and  get  some  large 
organizations  on  it  and  build  them  just  as  quickly  as  the  cantonments 
were  built,  or  within  60  days. 

Senator  Vardaman.  May  I  ask  you  this:  Speaking  about  the  work 
you  did,  about  which  you  have  testified,  doe3  that  come  under  the 
head  of  the  employment  of  experts  by  the  Government  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Stone  &  Webster? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No;  they  are  here  simply  as  a  sort  of  subcon- 
tractor, as  I  understand  it.  They  have  agreed  to  take  charge  of 
building  this  number  of  ships  according  to  a  certain  program. 

Senator  Vardaman.  The  point  I  wish  to  know  about  is — it  is  a 
small  matter,  relatively,  of  course — but  the  bill  that  you  are  to 
render  for  your  services,  is  that  to  be  charged  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  If  I  had  not  done 
so  much  work  I  should  not  have  rendered  any  bill  whatever. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  do  not  know  who  will  pay  that? 

Mr.  Freeman.  My  best  guess  is  that  it  would  be  the  American 
International  Corporation.  That  is  where  I  think  I  should  send  it 
and  let  them  find  the  account  to  charge  it  to. 

Senator  Vardaman.  That  is  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged,  Mr.  Freeman. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Might  I  answer  Senator  Vardaman's  question  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  American  International  will  pay  whatever  bills 
Mr.  Freeman  renders.  Mr.  Freeman  was  employed  liy  the  American 
International  in  the  same  way  to  look  into  matters  critically  for  us  so 
that  I  could  be  sure  that  our  organization  was  functioning  properly. 
He  is  the  critic  of  our  organization. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Commander  Taylor. 
Commander,  state  your  full  name  and  occupation. 
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STATEMENT  OF  COMMANDER  STEVENSON  TAYLOR,  U.  S.  NM 
PRESIDENT  AMERICAN  BUREAU  OF  SHIPPING,  NEW 
YORK,  N.  Y. 

Commander  Taylor.  My  name  is  Stevenson  Taylor.  I  notice  that 
it  seems  to  be  the  proper  thing  to  give  a  brief  biography,  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  know  the  man  who  testifies  before  you,  and  therefore  as 
briefly  as  possible  I  will  give  you  my  history. 

I  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  was  brought  up  practically 
on  the  water  front  and  naturally  interested  in  all  things  maritime. 
I  went  as  apprentice  with  the  then  well-known  firm  of  Fletcher, 
Harrison  &  Co.,  of  the  North  River  Iron  Works,  on  West  Street,  New 
York  City,  and  served  as  apprentice  four  years;  went  into  the  drawing 
room  and  became  chief  draftsman  after  a  time,  which  position  I  hela 
until  1883.  In  March,  1883,  Mr.  William  Fletcher  died.  Mr.  Harri- 
son had  sold  his  interest  some  little  time  before.  Mr.  Andrew 
Fletcher,  the  sole  remaining  partner,  came  to  me  and  suggested  to 
me  that  we  would  form  an  organization  to  be  styled  tne  W.  A. 
Fletcher  Co.,  provided  I  was  interested  enough  in  the  business  to 
go  and  join  that  company,  taking  a  certain  interest  in  the  stock  of 
the  corporation.  He  very  kindly  offered  to  advance  to  me  the  monoy 
sufficient  to  buy  the  interest  he  proposed  to  let  me  have,  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  corporation.  I  did  not  take  full  advan- 
tage of  his  offer,  but  I  took  half  of  the  money  from  Mr.  Andrew 
Fletcher,  who  was  and  had  been  my  chief  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  was  raised  with  that  concern,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  at  no 
time  during  my  long  service  of  39  years  and  9  months  was  anything 
done  by  that  company  that  was  not  for  the  best  interests  of  its 
customer,  regardless  oi  its  own  profits.  So  I  was  raised  in  a  good 
school.  In  18G5  they  took  a  contract  to  build  a  revenue  cutter  for 
the  United  States  for  the  lake  service.  The  hull  was  built  in  Cleve- 
land by  Mr.  S.  R.  Kirby,  the  father  of  the  well-known  naval  architect 
to-day,  Frank  E.  Kirby,  with  whom  I  have  been  intimately  acquainted 
from  that  date.  Stephen  R.  Kirby  was  a  genius,  and  it  was  from 
him  that  I  began  to  learn  at  that  time  the  prmciples  of  designing  and 
building  ships.  A  little  later  on  I  had  a  further  advantage  oi  the 
skill  of  Mr.  George  Pierce,  one  of  the  best  shipbuilders  in  this  country. 
So  that  my  education  in  the  lines  of  naval  architecture  and  marine 
engineering  came  principally  from  these  three  men.  In  1883,  to  go 
back  to  that  point,  when  the  corporation  was  formed  I  was  made 
vice  president  and  general  superintendent,  which  position  I  held 
until  I  disposed  of  my  interests  in  the  W.  A.  Fletcher  Co.  in  1904, 
February  1 .  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  not  continue  in 
the  manufacturing  business  at  that  time,  and  solely  on  my  own 
account  I  disposed  of  my  interests. 

Almost  immediately  after  that — indeed,  that  very  month — I  was 
engaged  by  the  receiver  of  the  United  States  Shipbuilding  Co.  to 
appraise  all  of  the  shipyards  that  they  possessed.  There  were  six  of 
those  yards,  extending  from  Bath,  Me.,  to  San  Francisco.  On  August 
1,  1904,  at  the  persuasion  of  a  boyhood  friend  of  mine,  who  was  the 
owner  of  the  Quintard  Iron  Works,  I  bought  an  interest  in  the  Quin- 
tard  Iron  Works  Co.,  formed  at  that  time,  and  remained  with  them 
until  1914,  when  again  I  thought  I  had  worked  long  enough  at  that 
sort  of  business. 
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The  Fletcher  Co.  built  a  number  of  very  large  vessels,  took  con- 
tracts for  them,  supervised  them,  and  I  helped  them  with  designs, 
starting  as  consulting  engineer — Mr.  Andrew  Fletcher  and  mjT3eu— 
on  the  steamer  Pilgrim,  the  first  iron  double-hull  steamer  built  for 
Long  Island  Sound  service — no,  it  was  the  second  one:  the  City  of 
Worcester  had  been  built,  but  it  was  of  single  bottom,  a  different  class 
of  vessel. 

The  building  of  the  Pilgrim,  the  building  of  the  Puritan,  the 
Plymouth,  the  PrisciUa — all  of  which  we  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with, 
I  was  intimately  connected  with.  While  with  the  Quintard  Iron 
Works  Co.  there  were  several  vessels  built,  the  princiapl  ones  being 
the  Massachusetts,  Bunker  HiU,  Old  Colony,  and  finally  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  passenger  vessels? 

Commander  Taylor.  Passenger  and  freight. 

Senator  Harding.  What  we  call  " Sound  steamers  ?" 

Commander  Taylor.  What  we  call  Sound  steamers,  the  largest  of 
the  kind  at  that  time  in  the  country;  indeed,  there  has  only  been  one 
larger  since  built  on  the  Lakes. 

i  have  told  you  of  my  resigning  and  leaving  the  Quintard  Iron 
Works  Co. 

In  1916,  just  two  years  ago,  the  1st  of  March,  at  the  solicitation  of 
friends  of  mine,  shipbuilders,  underwriters,  and  shipowners,  I  under- 
took the  reorganization  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  and  I 
am  still  president  of  that  institution. 

So  much  for  the  business  side  of  it.  As  for  the  other  side,  I  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers,  which  was  incorporated  in  1893.  I  was  made 
immediately  a  member  of  the  council  and  remained  as  such  until  I 
was  elected  president!  succeeding  Admiral  Bowles  as  such  in  1909. 
I  served  my  term  of  three  years,  and  as  the  president  under  our  con- 
stitution could  not  be  reelected,  they  elected  another  man  in  my 
place,  who  served  for  the  following  three  years.  Then,  in  1912,  they 
reelected  me  as  president,  and  my  term  will  expire  on  December  31  next. 
On  March  28  and  29,  last  yeai,  while  in  Chicago,  on  my  way  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  I  received  a  telegram  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  saying  ne  desired  my  services  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Appriasers  of  Merchant  Ships  and  Naval  Vessels  for 
the  United  States  Navy.  I  arrived  homo  the  next  morning,  got 
Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the  phone,  and  told  him  I  would  serve.  He  said, 
"We  will  make  you  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve  Force  and  give  you  a  uniform/ '  I  told  him  that  was 
not  at  all  necessary;  that  I  could  do  the  work  without  the  possession 
of  a  uniform.  He  said  it  would  make  the  matter  very  much  better. 
I  said,  "  I  am  entirely  in  your  hands,  and  will  do  as  you  please."  On 
April  2  I  was  sworn  in.  On  April  7  Mr.  Donald,  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  came  to  my  office  and  said  that  he  wished  me  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  surveys  and  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Shipping  Board  to  take  charge  of  the  German  interned  steamers. 
I  told  him  I  had  already  taken  this  other  position.  He  said,  "I 
must  have  you  on  that  board,  too/'  I  said,  "Very  well,  I  will  do 
the  best  I  can."  On  July  2  the  President  of  the  United  States 
appointed  the  personnel  of  the  first  board  of  appraisal  as  a  board 
to  determine  the  just  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  owners  of 
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vessels  that  had  been  commandeered  by  the  United  States  Navy. 
I  have  served  on  those  three  boards  up  to  the  present  time,  and  I  am 
still  a  member  of  them,  although  I  have  tried  to  be  relieved  from  one 
of  them.  At  first,  of  course,  it  was  a  very  arduous  affair,  more  than 
anybody  expected,  but  now  it  is  very  much  easier,  because  the  work 
to  be  done  is  considerably  less,  although  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  it. 

Such  is  my  business  and  record  of  54  years,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Commander  Taylor,  did  you  examine  this  Hog 
Island  plant  ?    And  if  so,  tell  us  about  that. 

Commander  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  all  I  know 
about  it.  It  will  not  take  me  very  long,  although  I  think  I  know 
considerably  about  it,  too. 

As  president  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  whicli  institution 
is  to  class  all  of  the  vessels  built  at  the  Hog  Island  plant,  at  all  the 
fabricating  plants,  indeed — Hog  Island,  Submarine  Boat,  and 
Merchants — it  is  my  business  to  keep  track  of  the  ships  built  there 
as  elsewhere.  Mr.  Baldwin,  whom  I  have  known  for  some  little 
time,  asked  me  if  I  would  visit  the  plant  and  criticize  it,  and  finally 
asked  me,  after  I  had  been  there,  the  questions  that  have  been 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Freeman.  When  he  spoke  of  that  to  me  I  thought 
it  would  bo  well  to  have  still  another  man,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Frank  E. 
Kirby,  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  referred  before,  to  go  down 
there  with  me. 

I  did  that  without  consulting  Mr.  Baldwin,  although  after  I  got 
down  there  I  told  him  what  I  had  done,  and  he  seem  to  be  pleased. 
Mr.  Kirby  is  a  man  that  has  been  in  this  business  just  as  long  as  I 
have.  He,  with  his  father,  built  the  first  permanent  iron-ship  building 
yard  on  the  lakes,  at  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  which  afterwards  Decame  a 
part  of  the  Detroit  Shipbuilding  Co.,  and  after  that  a  part  of  the 
American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  as  it  now  exists.  He  has  been  consulting 
naval  architect  and  marine  engineer  for  a  great  many  people.  He 
has  been  the  responsible  designer  and  builder  of  over  200  vessels.  I 
know  of  no  man  in  the  United  States  whose  opinion  I  would  value 
more  than  I  would  his  on  this  very  question  that  is  before  us. 

We  have  conferred  about  this  since  we  visited  the  plant,  and  have 
considered  the  plans.  I  carried  a  plan  of  it  in  my  pocket  for  some 
time,  occasionafy  looking  at  it  and  studying  it,  and  lie  has  done  the 
same. 

And  these  answers  that  I  will  now  give  you  to  the  questions  that 
were  submitted  to  us  are  not  only  my  own  opinion  but  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Kirby;  we  absolutely  agree. 

In  the  first  place,  the  plan  of  the  yard  is  well  conceived  for  the 
production  of  the  ships  in  the  time  mentioned. 

Criticism  made  by  us  (not  publicly  expressed)  before  the  contract 
was  made  was  to  the  effect  that  30,  or  at  most  40,  ways  would  have 
sufficed  for  the  program.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  had 
we  been  sitting  in  council  at  that  time  we  may  then,  on  listening  to 
the  arguments,  have  been  convinced  that  50  ways  was  the  proper 
number  to  be  built,  especially  for  the  original  program  of  200  ships. 

Our  estimates  now  show  the  following  result:  One  hundred  and 
twenty  ships  can  be  built  on  50  ways  in  less  than  nine  and  a  half 
months'  actual  construction  time;  that  is,  from  the  time  they  com- 
mence laying  the  keels  until  they  finish.  * 
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This  same  result  can  be  accomplished  in  10  months  on  40  ways, 
and  the  whole  120  ships  could  be  built  in  12  months  on  30  ways. 

More  time  would  be  required  to  build  the  ships  on  the  plan  of 
building  10  ways,  and  repeating  same  with  the  other  ship  construc- 
tion going  on  at  the  same  time.  Yard  construction  coincident  with 
with  ship  construction  had  better  be  avoided.  Thirty  ways  w  the 
minimum  number,  40  certainly  better,  and  50  even  better  than  40, 
when  time  is  such  an  important  element. 

The  plan  for  transportation  and  yardage  seems  to  be  appropriate 
for  carrying  out  the  program.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  that  outside 
lines  be  made  to  meet  those  within  the  yard. 

We  believe  that  the  sufficiency  of  the  organization  will  be  apparent 
as  the  work  proceeds. 

Considering  the  unusual  demand  for  labor,  the  breaking  down  of 
the  railroad  service  in  transportation  and  deliveries,  and  the  extreme 
weather  conditions — the  worst  weather  known  since  official  records 
have  been  made — the  results  obtained  have  been  remarkable,  though 
extremely  expensive. 

The  labor  cost  must  have  been  doubled  by  the  aforesaid  condi- 
tions, even  though  those  planning  the  yard  considered  the  site  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  execution  of  the  construction. 

We  have  no  further  suggestions  to  make — Mr.  Baldwin  asked  in 
his  memorandum  of  questions  for  suggestions  as  to  any  changes  in 
the  conduct  of  the  work — we  have  no  suggestions,  further  than  to 
quit  the  discussions  and  to  take  up  the  work  with  the  spirit  of  com- 
pleting the  program  in  the  shortest  possible  time;  and  we  think  both 
parties  to  the  contract  will  undoubtedly  do  this. 

Gentlemen,  our  opinion  is  simply  this:  Great  results  come  from  the 
efforts  of  men  of  foresight,  energy,  and  ability.  If  such  qualities  are 
added  to  broad  vision  and  willingness  to  undertake  something  never 
before  contemplated,  the  whole  project  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  one 
familiar  with  this  sort  of  work;  and  we  have  confidence  that  the 
work  undertaken  will  be  accomplished  within  the  time  specified. 

We  have  gone  over  that  matter,  and  we  have  determined  that  the 
laying  of  keels  to  the  completion  of  type  A  ships  will  take  100  days; 
from  the  laying  of  keels  to  the  completion  of  type  B  ships  will  take  130 
days;  that  from  the  laving  of  keels  to  the  launching  of  type  A  ships 
will  take  70  days;  and  from  the  laying  of  keels  to  the  launching  of 
type  B  ships  will  take  80  days. 

Now,  that  brings  us  to  the  time  I  have  stated.  The  yard  has  been 
under  construction  six  months.  There  are  almost  16  months  remain^ 
ing,  which  gives  the  total  of  22  months  which  is  allotted  to  them  in 
which  to  build  the  120  ships  under  their  contract. 

That,  gentlemen,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  done;  and  in  my  opinion, 
further,  it  will  be  done  just  as  surely  as  I  sit  in  this  chair,  lam  so 
confident  of  it  that  I  state  that  without  any  hesitation. 

Of  course,  if  they  do  not  get  the  steel  it  can  not  be  done;  but  tho 
steel  must  be  furnished  to  those  people  to  build  those  ships.  I  see 
as  I  go  around  this  country  signs  reading:  "  Buy  war  stamps  to  win  the 
war;"  "Save  food  and  win  the  war;"  " Enlist  men  and  win  the  war." 

But,  gentlemen,  there  is  only  one  thing  that  will  win  this  war,  and 
that  is  the  building  of  ships,  ships  and  more  ships,  ships  and  more 
ships;  and  anything  that  stops  that  program  is  criminal,  in  my 
estimation. 
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On  that  matter  I  feel  very  intensely,  because  I  have  been  an 
ardent  advocate  of  an  American  merchant  marine  all  my  life,  although 
I   have  not  owned,  and    do   not  own,  a   dollar's  worth   of  ship 

J  property;  nor  have  I  made  a  dollar  out  of  it  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
orm.  On  the  contrary,  my  securities,  the  few  I  have,  are  worth  a 
great  deal  less  than  they  were  before  the  war. 

But  I  feel  so  much  the  importance,  not  only  for  the  present,  but 
for  the  future  of  this  country,  of  providing  ships  that,  as  I  say, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Unitod  States  Government,  and  of  whoever  has 
the  power,  to  furnish  every  shipbuilder  with  everything  that  he 
requires,  and  that  cost  is  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  importance 
of  that;  absolutely  nothing. 

When  you  consider  the  value  of  the  120  ships  that  can  be  built 
in  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half,  in  this  particular  yard,  this  talk  about 
the  cost  of  that  yard  seems  to  be  trivial  and  absolutely  without  any 
excuse.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  cost  of  the  yard,  and  I 
care  less.  If  we  produce  the  ships,  the  men  that  produce  those 
ships  will  receive  commendation,  regardless  of  cost.  I  have  said 
that  to  shipbuilder  after  shipbuilder  who  have  taken  contracts  with 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  The  man  that  does  not  produce 
the  ships,  no  matter  what  excuse  he  gives,  will  receive  condemnation, 
and  he  should  receive  it.  If  he  builds  the  ships,  I  do  not  think  you 
need  to  care  or  trouble  yourselves  about  the  cost  at  all,  because  he 
is  the  man  that  should  receive  commendation. 

These  men  have  gone  into  this  thing  with  a  breadth  of  vision 
that  to  me  is  remarkable.  I  think  I  may  consider  myself  justifiably 
an  old-fashioned  man;  but  I  can  see  the  greatness  of  this  thing;  1 
have  the  vision  to  do  that;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  nothing  will 
interfere  with  the  production  of  their  ships  on  this  plan.  And  that 
applies  not  only  to  this  yard,  but  to  the  other  people  who  are  doing 
the  same  thing,  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  and  the  Merchant 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and  the  other  yards  that  have  been  started 
all  over  the  country. 

Do  you  realize  that  we  are  undertaking  what  is  a  marvelous  task  ? 
I  wonder  sometimes  if  people  do  realize  that.  Do  you  know  that  the 
production  of  the  world's  shipyards  in  1916  for  merchant  ships  was 
only  3.365,000  tons;  and  here  are  people  that  are  producing  in  one 
yard  935,000  dead  weight  tons  in  22  months — and  I  believe  they 
will  do  it;  I  have  that  confidence  in  the  skill,  the  resourcefulness, 
and  the  energy  of  the  American  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  type  of  ship  and  the 
kind  of  fabricated  ship  that  they  are  building,  are  you  ? 

Commander  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  that,  and  as  to 
carrying  out  that  program  ? 

Commander  Taylor.  I  believe  they  will,  sir.  Mr.  Baldwin  askod 
me  a  year  ago  this  question:  Given  the  American  International  Cor- 

E oration,  something  of  which  you  know;  given  the  New  York  Ship- 
uilding  Co.,  which  they  have  now  become  the  largest  owner  in; 
given  Stone  &  Webster,  the  construction  concern  that  has  con- 
structed very  large  works  all  over  the  United  States  and  has  an 
organization  to  draw  upon;  given  the  plan  of  fabricated  ships  or 
taking  a  plan  of  building  200  ships  under  the  fabricated  system, 
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where  the  work  can  be  done  in  20  or  30  or  40  different  places  through- 
out the  United  States — can  we  build  the  ships?  To  me  that  was  a 
tremendous  thing  to  undertake;  I  hesitated,  of  course,  before  I 
answered  that  question.  But  I  finally  said  to  them,  "You  can 
build  the  ships,  I  believe;  with  the  organizations  that  are  under 
your  control;  with  the  ability  that  the  men  in  the  corporation  have; 
and  with  the  energy  that  you  can  put  into  it,  you  can  build  the 
ships."     And  I  have  not  changed  mv  mind  as  to  tnat. 

I  visited  that  place;  and  to  anyoody  who  does  not  know  about 
construction,  it  would  look  as  though  it  were  a  tangled  mass,  never 
to  be  untangled.  But  I  know  better;  it  will  be  untangled;  the 
ways  will  be  ready  before  the  steel  will  be  there.  As  has  been  testi- 
fied by  Mr.  Freeman,  they  are  ready  to-day  with  12  of  them,  and  the 
steel  is  not  there. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  care  even  about  that  point.  The  steel  will 
be  there  because  finally  this  committee  will  see  the  need  of  getting 
the  steel  there  and  will  use  its  influence  to  that  end,  because  tne  ship 
is  the  first  thing  required  in  this  war. 

Secretary  Daniels,  at  our  last  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Naval 
Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  at  which  I  invited  him  to  deliver 
an  address,  said  that  very  thing.  You  can  talk  about  all  these  other 
things,  but  ships  will  win  the  war.  And  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
particular  point — ships  will  win  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  nearly  everybody  is  agreed  as  to  that  now. 

Commander  Taylor.  Well,  I  feel  that  very  strongly.  I  know  I 
am  telling  you  trite  facts. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  important;  you  can  not  put  it  too 
strongly. 

Commander  Taylor.  It  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  minds 
of  everybody  who  has  anything  to  do  with  this  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Would  your  society,  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping,  class  the  ships  ? 

Commander  Taylor.  Yes,  we  are  classing  the  ships.  We  have 
gone  over  plan  after  plan.  Ordinarily,  a  classification  society,  like 
the  English  Lloyds  and  our  own,  would  take  a  cross  section  of  a  ship, 
a  longitudinal  plan,  and  perhaps  examine  some  of  the  decks,  and 
would  pass  some  three  or  four  plans.  Now  we  are  furnished  with 
hundreds  of  plans  on  these  very  ships;  they  have  gone  into  it  very 
minutely;  it  has  added  very  much  to  the  cost  of  our  work  in  the  clas- 
sification society. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  ships  will  give  satisfaction,  do 
you? 

Commander  Taylor.  Absolutely;  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  site  of  the  plant,  you  found  it  low  and 
marshy,  did  you  not  ? 

Commander  Taylor.  There  is  no  trouble  about  that.  I  believe 
that  is  the  best  place  you  could  have  found;  I  do  not  know  of  any 
better  place. 

There  is  another  consideration,  Mr.  Chairman :  The  men  who  first 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  Ainerican  International  Corporation, 
Gen.  Goethals,  and  afterwards  Admiral  Capps,  both  men  that  I 
know — and  I  am  as  sure  as  I  am  that  I  sit  here  that  they  never  in 
the  world  would  have  made  a  contract  with  these  people  of  any  kind 
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whatsoever  if  they  had  not  had  faith  in  the  full  performance  of  the 
contract.     I  know  them  both  very  well. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  haVe  no  doubt  about  the  fulfillment  of 
the  contract  ? 

Commander  Taylor.  No,  sir;  provided  the  steel  is  furnished.  I 
believe  they  will  get  the  men,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  get- 
ting the  men.  I  agree  with  you  about  the  necessity  of  building  the 
ships;  I  agree  with  you  that  nothing  should  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  construction  of  ships;  that  the  matter  of  cost  should  not 
interfere  with  the  construction.  The  only  think  in  which  I  am  inter- 
ested in  that  connection  is  that  the  money  shall  go  into  the  ships. 
And  you  really  have  faith,  have  you,  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract, 
and  you  think  that  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  build  them  f 

Commander  Taylor.  Well,  Senator,  do  you  think  I  would  sit  here 
for  one  minute  and  say  what  I  have  ii  I  did  not  think  so  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  hardly  think  you  would. 

Commander  Taylor.  Not  for  one  minute;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  hardly  think  you  would.  And  I  hope  sin- 
cerely that  your  judgment  about  it  may  be  correct;  we  all  hope  that. 

Commander  Taylor.  I  tell  jou,  sir,  give  the  people  a  chance;  give 
them  what  belongs  to  them;  if  they  do  not  produce  the  ships,  come 
down  on  them  quickly  and  hard. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  of  course,  nobody  wants  to  do  that. 

Commander  Taylor.  Anything  that  I  can  add  for  the  information 
of  the  committee  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Commander  Taylor.  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  referring  now  to 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Commander  Taylor.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  that,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  mentioned  in  one  of  your  earlier  hearings.  I 
notice  in  the  testimony  that  something  was  read  out  of  some  book 
that  purported  to  give  the  objects  of  tne  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 

Sing.    I  wish  to  substitute  for  that  what  really  are  the  objects  of  that 
ureau,  as  set  forth  in  our  constitution  and  by-laws.     I  would  like 
to  have  Article  I  incorporated  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Article  I  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
(The  article  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

ARTICLE    I. — THE   OBJECTS   OP  THE   BUREAU. 

The  objects  of  the  bureau  are  as  shown  by  the  charter,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  these  objects  the  bureau  is  to  provide  for  shipbuilders,  underwriters,  shippers, 
and  all  interested  in  maritime  commerce  a  faithful  and  accurate  classification  and 
registry  of  merchantile  shipping  and  to  aid  and  develop  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Commander  Taylor.  There  is  just  one  thing  more  I  want  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  in  the  employ  of  the  American  International 
Corporation. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  statod  that  you  had  no  interest  in  it. 

Commander  Taylor.  Did  I? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 
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Commander  Taylor.  Woll,  it  just  occurred  to  mo,  and  I  thought 
I  ought  to  tell  you  that. 

Senator  Vardaman.  If  you  had  noC  said  so,  wo  would  have  asked 
you. 

Commander  Taylor.  All  right;  then  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Wo  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Commander  Tavlor. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  wo  will  now  hear  your  next  witness.    Who  is  it? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Mr.  James  French,  who  is  the  chief  surveyor  in 
tho  United  States  of  the  English  Lloyds;  he  occupies  the  same 
position  in  tho  English  shipping  that  Commander  Taylor  docs  in  the 
American  shipping. 

Tho  Chairman.  Mr.  French,  wo  will  hear  you  now 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JAMES  FRENCH,  CHIEF  SURVEYOR, 
FOB  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA,  LLOTDS  REGISTER 
OF  SHIPPING. 

Mr.  French.  I  was  born  in  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  England,  in 
1867.  I  was  apprenticed  to  H.  S.  Edwards  &  Sons,  of  Newcastlo, 
in  the  office  and  shipyard,  for  six  years.  One  year  following  that,  I 
was  in  tho  office  of  Swann  &  Hunter  and  Wiggin  Richardson,  New- 
castle. Tho  following  six  years  I  was  assistant  manager  of  Wallsend 
Slipway  &  Engineering  Co.,  at  Wallsend  upon  Tyne,  England. 

In  1894, 1  joined  Lloyds  Register  of  Shipping  as  a  surveyor.  The 
first  three  years  I  was  in  the  Newcastlo  district.  Tho  following  14 
years  I  was  in  tho  Clyde  district,  Scotland ;  and  during  two  of  those 
years  I  was  principal  surveyor  for  the  society  in  Scotland. 

Eight  years  ago  I  was  transferred  to  America,  for  the  purpose  of 
approving  plans  of  vessels  to  be  built  in  America  for  the  Classifica- 
tion in  Lloyds  Register.  Two  years  ago,  they  appointed  me  chief 
surveyor  for  America  and  Canada,  to  continue  such  work  and  to  look 
after  the  whole  staff  on  this  continent.  That  has  been  my  experi- 
ence up  to  tho  present  time. 

Tlve  Chairman.  Have  you  examined  the  Hog  Island  yard  and 
plant,  and  the  designs  of  the  ships  being  built  there  ? 

Mr.  French.  Yes.  In  January  of  this  year  I  made  my  first  visit 
to  Hog  Island.  It  was  then  in  a  state  of  chaos.  There  were  no  keels 
on  the  blocks,  but  the  yard  was  in  the  course  of  construction. 

A  month  later  I  again  visited  the  Hog  Island  plant  to  see  what 
progress  had  been  made,  and  to  my  astonishment  there  had  been  a 
great  transformation  from  what  had  been  a  swamp  to  a  place  where 
the  construction  of  the  shipyard  had  been  well  pushed  forward. 

It  was  on  that  occasion  tnat  I  met  Mr.  Lovekin,  who  is  now  director 
of  fabrication.  I  discussed  tho  matter  with  him;  he  asked  me  for 
my  opinion  of  the  whole  project.  I  said  to  him,  "My  idea  of  that 
yard  is  that  it  is  merely  an  assembling  plant,  because  all  parts,  or 
within  1  per  cent  of  all  parts,  of  the  ship  will  be  fabricated  in  different 
places  throughout  the  country  and  brought  to  Hog  Island  to  be 
assembled." 

I  also  told  him  that  I  considered  that  the  yard  was  well  conceived 
to  carry  out  the  program  which  had  been  intrusted  to  the  American 
International  Corporation.  I  also  said  that  I  did  not  consider  that 
any  number  less  than  50  of  ways  would  be  sufficient  to  complete  the 
program  in  22  months;  in  fact.  \t  ^a&  afoaolutely  necessary,  in  my 
opinion,  to  have  that  number  oi  ^«^^. 
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He  then  asked  me  the  question  if  there  was  any  way  in  which  they 
could  have  speeded  up.  The  onlv  way,  in  my  opinion,  from  my  ex- 
perience in  other  yarcls,  to  the  effect  that  where  there  have  but  ono 
type  of  vessel  thev  can  speed  up  better — the  only  way  would  have 
ticen  that  if  the  fleet  Corporation  had  decided  to  give  them  more 
vesslcs  of  that  one  type,  they  would  havo  obtained  quicker  results. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  full  program 
will  be  carried  out  on  their  schedule  time — at  the  end  of  22  months 
from  the  date  of  signing  the  contract. 

I  was  also  asked  regarding  tra asportation ;  and  looking  over  tho 
ground  and  the  storage  yards,  I  thi  lk  they  are  exceedingly  well  laid 
out,  aid  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  ample  storage 
to  receive  tho  material  from  the  fabricated  plaits  all  over  the  country. 

There  is  one  pobt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  will  have  to  be 
borne  in  mi*  d,  a-d  that  is  to  keep  the  workmen  in  a  contented  frame 
of  mi  d.  And  transportation  facilities  for  them  to  and  from  the 
yard  should  be  carefully  looked  after  and  kept  ahead,  so  that  workmen 
will  not  be  delayed  in  getting  into  a  train  and  getting  home;  bocause 
you  k  ow  every  man  wa'ts  to  get  homo  immediately  when  his  work 
is  finished.  And  I  thbk  that  the  facilities  at  the  Ho^  Island  station — 
they  have  a  station  of  that  name — should  bo  carefully  considered  and 
kept  well  ahead  of  the  need  of  transportation  for  tho30  men. 

1  do  rot  k^ow  that  I  have  anything  more  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
except  that  I  havo  really  been  astonished  to  see  the  progress  that  they 
have  made  since  September.  I  could  never  havo  conceived  anything 
of  the  kird,  if  I  had  not  seen  that  yard.  It  is  the  greatest  tling  of 
the  kind  in  the  world,  to  my  mind;  because  I  have  visited  all  tho 
yards  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  Canada  and  this  country. 
And  no  one  can  havo  any  conception  of  the  plant  unless  they  have 
seen  it. 

And  I  can  tell  you  gentlemon  that,  from  my  practical  knowledge.  I 
feol  confident  that  the  program  which  they  have  undertaken  will  be 
carried  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  largest  yards  in  England  with  which 
you  are  acquainted? 

Mr.  French.  In  England  there  is  Swann  &  Hunter's  and  Wigham 
Richardson's. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ways  have  they  ? 

Mr.  French.  In  the  two  yards  they  have  about  18  ways. 

The  Chairman.  In  each? 

Mr.  French.  No;  combined.  There  is  no  vard  like  this  anvwhere. 
Palmer's  havo  two  yards,  and  they  havo  about  12  ways  between 
them.  As  to  Harland  &  Wolf,  I  should  say  that,  witn  their  two 
yards  in  Belfast  and  the  four  yards  in  Scotland  they  may  have  about 
36  ways.  I  understand  that  the  new  yard,  which  I  believe  is  a 
Government  yard,  put  down  at  Bristol,  England,  has  about  34  ways. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  been  completed? 

Mr.  French.  I  understand  that  they  are  complete;  I  do  not  know 
definitely.  They  havo  adopted,  I  may  tell  you,  the  system  now  used 
at  the  Hog  Island  plant — the  fabricated  system;  and  it  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  shipbuilding  over  there  that  they  have  adopted 
that.  I  think  they  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  American  people's 
book. 
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The  Chairman.  They  are  going  in  for  building  the  fabricated  ships, 
are  they  ? 

Mr.  French.  Yes;  they  are  going  in  for  that  now. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  think  there  is  no  doubt,  do  you,  about 
that  system  of  building  ships  proving  a  success  ? 

Mr.  French.  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that;  the  system  that 
I  have  seen  is  perfect. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  have  seen  this  shipyard  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Baldwin  and  have  examined  it  ? 

Mr.  French.  No,  sir;  I  went  there  in  the  course  of  my  official 
duties. 

Senator  Vardaman.  But  you  overlooked  it  all? 

Mr.  French.  I  overlooked  it  all;  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Baldwin 
until  afterwards. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  approved  the  plan  of  the  yard? 

Mr.  French.  I  approved  the  plan  of  the  yard,  and  also  the  type 
of  boat. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Then,  in  the  Plowman's  phrase,  "God  send 
them  speed  in  building  ships." 

The  Chairman.  How  have  you  found  transportation  facilities  since 
you  were  there  the  first  time  ?    Have  they  improved  ? 

Mr.  French.  Yes,  sir;  improved  from  what  they  were  the  firet 
time  I  went  there.  On  my  fourth  visit  there  they  were  using  up 
materials  as  fast  as  they  came  in.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  are 
very  slow  in  coming  in.  The  first  ship  ought  to  nave  been  half 
finished  now. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  delay  on  account  of  not  getting 
the  material  ? 

Mr.  French.  Yes,  sir.  If  they  do  not  get  the  material,  the  ship- 
builder should  not  be  blamed;  but  if  they  get  the  material,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  whatever  but  what  the  program  will  be 
carried  out  on  time. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement,  Mr. 
French. 

(Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  Thursday,  March  28,  1918.) 
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THURSDAY,  MARCH  28,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock  a. 
m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol;  Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcher  (chairman),  Vardaman,  Shields,  Nelson, 
and  Jones. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  proceed  with  the  wit- 
ness, I  desire  to  put  in  the  record  this  clipping,  which  was  sent  to  me 
in  an  envelope  bearing  this  inscription,  '  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel, 
Philadelphia.  Other  Senators  got  similar  clippings.  It  is  from  the 
Evening  Telegram,  Philadelphia,  Saturday,  March  23,  1918,  and  is 
entitled,  "  Muckraking  Failure."  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  call 
what  we  have  been  doing  here  "muckraking."  The  clipping  starts 
off  with  this  language: 

Muckraking  newspaper  writer?  who  did  their  utmost  for  a  time  to  ruin  the  great 
Hog  Island  enterprise  are  getting  a  new  light  as  facts  percolate  through  to  their  under- 
standing. 

They  now  see  that  before  the  present  year  is  out  Hog  Island  is  likely  to  surprise  the 
country;  that  the  plant  is  going  to  produce  more  than  its  promised  quota  of  ships  in 
1918,  and  in  the  year  1919  will  be  in  a  position  to  turn  out  1,000,000  tons  of  shipping. 

And  so  on.  This  article  was  mailed  to  me,  as  I  say,  and  another 
Senator,  to  my  knowledge,  sot  a  similar  clipping.  It  is  an  insinua- 
tion that  we  have  been  muckraking  here. 

(The  clipping  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

[Evening  Telegraph,  Philadelphia,  Saturday,  Mar.  23,  1918.] 
MUCKRAKING   FAILURE. 

Muckraking  newspaper  writers  who  did  their  utmost  for  a  time  to  ruin  the  great 
Hog  Island  enterprise  are  getting  a  new  light  as  facts  percolate  through  to  their  under- 
standing. 

They  now  see  that  before  the  present  year  is  out  Hog  Island  is  likely  to  surprise 
the  country;  that  the  plant  is  eoing  to  produce  more  than  its  promised  quota  of  snips 
in  1918  ana  in  the  year  1919  will  be  in  a  position  to  turn  out  1,000,000  tons  of  shipping, 
all  of  which  they  attempt  to  attribute  to  fundamental  changes  at  the  shipyard. 

That  is  untrue. 

There  has  been  no  change  at  Hog  Island. 

The  only  change  is  in  the  muckrakers  themselves.  They  undertook  to  create  a 
scandal  at  Hog  Island  and  failed.  It  is  the  sheerest  dishonesty  now  to  pretend  that 
what  they  did  has  created  a  change  of  methods  at  the  yard  which  will  enable  it  to 
surprise  the  country.    It  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind. 
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Hog  Island  has  been  all  right  from  the  beginning.  It  is  a  vast  undertaking,  and 
there  was  urgent  need  for  equipping  it  at  the  earliest  possible  day.  It  was  costing 
a  large  amount  both  on  account  of  its  magnitude  and  trie  necessity  for  haste,  but  it 
is  worth  the  expenditure.  What  has  been  accomplished  has  been* so  successful  that 
it  has  changed  even  the  view  of  the  muckraker. 

Ships  are  already  building  at  Hog  Island,  which  shows  unprecedented  progress  when 
the  short  time  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  building  up  out  of  nothing  are 
considered .  The  organization  which  accomplished  this  did  not  require  to  be  changed. 
It  withstood  all  mischievous  attacks. 

And  as  the  muckrakes  could  not  change  it  all  that  was  left  them  to  do  was  to  change 
themselves,  which  they  have  done. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  later  got  a  letter  from  Minneapolis,  which  I 
would  also  like  to  go  into  the  record,  but  which  I  will  not  take  the 
time  to  read.     It  relates  to  this  Hog  Island  affair. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  Berkey  Finance  Co., 
Minneapolis,  March  28,  1918. 
Hon.  Knute  Nelson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Si  r  :  Apropos  the  great  work  you  have  done  in  the  investigation  at  Hog  Island, 
permit  me  to  address  you. 

Our  history  will  show  that  our  great  Commonwealth  of  Minnesota  is  not  in  arrears 
in  support  of  the  Government  or  our  Nation.  We  work  with  untiring  effort,  buving 
bonds  and  thrift  stamps  and  giving  to  Red  Cross  work  until  we  find  we  must  deny 
ourselves  some  of  the  necessities  of  life.  We  tell  others  to  do  likewise  in  our  great 
fight  for  humanity  and  in  the  suppression  of  the  greatest  evil  historv  has  ever  recorded, 
the  barbaric  Hun.  We  urge  little  children  to  contribute  their  little  savings  to  the 
great  cause.  We  have  been  earnest  and  sincere  in  our  work,  not  wishing  to  betray 
the  confidence  of  thousands  of  good,  Christian  American  citizens.  We  feel  elated 
over  the  success  of  our  efforts  until  one  day  when  the  news  comes  to  us  that  the  gigantic 
aggregate  of  our  contributions  is  misappropriated — yes,  stolen — by  a  clique  of  nvpo- 
crits,  who  perhaps  would  bare  their  heads  to  the  grand  old  flag,  but  whose  determined 
business  it  is  to  Dleed  the  Nation  of  all  they  can.  I  have  reference  to  "the  three  men 
from  our  city  who  have  become  so  notorious  in  the  public  eve  through  their  financial 
operations  at  Hog  Island.  They  have  gone  there  with  a  firm  conviction  to  live  up 
to  the  name  of  the  island.  In  assigning  these  men  to  their  proper  class  we  find  but 
one  place  for  them — in  the  ranks  of  the  yellow,  German  traitor.  For  these  men  to 
defend  themselves  by  stating  that  thev  are  making  vast  sacrifices  at  home  by  accept- 
the  position  at  Hog  island  is  adding  insult  to  injury.  Faithful  men  of  efficiency  are 
to  be  found  who  are  willing  to  serve  and  not  rob  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

To  think  that  the  savings  of  thousands  of  little,  innocent  children  of  Minnesota 
should  be  stolen  by  one  man  from  Minneapolis  in  one  month.  The  fact  is  appalling. 
The  realization  that  the  sterling  patriotism  of  men,  women,  and  children  should  be 
so  severely  tested  is  despairing  when  to  the  keen  observer  it  becomes  apparent  that  a 
demoralizing  effect  on  that  patriotism  is  the  direct  result  of  the  crimes  of  three  men. 

The  intent  of  this  message  is  to  voice  a  vigorous  protest  against  criminal,  speculative 
operations  such  as  the  three  men  alluded  to  have  indulged  in.  We  appeal  to  you  as 
our  leader  to  labor  incessantly  for  the  apprehension  of  the  unfaithful  citizen  who  uses 
his  office  of  trust  for  his  personal  aggrandizement  and  enrichment  manifested  by  the 
men  from  Minneapolis  at  Hog  Island. 

Assuring  you  of  sincere  appreciation  of  your  services,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Alfred  A.  Thompson. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  I  want  to  say  further  that  I  do  not  see  why 
this  committee  should  sit  here  to  listen  to  this  whitewashing  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearings  can  close  at  any  time  the  committee 
likes. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  suggested  they  did  not  use  "whitewash," 
but  used  a  very  high  quality  of  paint.  They  paid  a  very  good  price 
for  it.     I  do  not  know  what  it  is  going  to  cost. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  committee  desire  ? 

(Thereupon  the  committee  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business,  and  after  the  expiration  of  five  minutes  resumed 
its  sessions  as  follows:) 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lisle  wrote  me  a  letter  that  he  would  like  to 
present  some  data  and  facts  on  the  subject  of  motor  boats.  He 
states  he  is  familiar  with  what  is  being  done  in  Europe  and  this 
country,  and  I  told  him  the  committee  would  hear  him. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.   THOMAS  ORCHARD  LISLE,   EDITOR  OF 
MOTORSHIP,  SOUTH  FERRY  BUILDING,  NEW  TORE  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  name  and  place  of  residence  and 
occupation. 

Mr.  Lisle.  My  name  is  Thomas  Orchard  Lisle,  editor  of  Motor- 
ship,  South  Ferry  Building,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Motorship  is  a  publication  issued  how  often? 

Mr.  Lisle.  It  is  issued  monthly  and  has  been  published  for  two 
years.     Do  you  wish  a  copy  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  might  show  the  committee  a  copy. 

(Mr.  Lislo  thereupon  exhibited  to  the  committee  a  copy  of  Motor- 
ship.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lisle,  what  has  been  your  business  hereto- 
fore? 

Mr.  Lisle.  I  have  been  scvon  years  engaged  as  a  practical  engi- 
neer, and  sinco  then  I  have  been  somewhat  engaged  as  a  consulting 
engineer  and  technical  journalist;  about  15  years'  experience  along 
those  lines  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Where  have  you  livod  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Lisle.  Four  years  in  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
in  England. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  about  the  development  of  the 
motorship  ? 

Mr.  Lisle.  It  is  a  thing  I  have  watched  right  from  tho  earliest 
days,  from  tho  vory  first  vessel. 

The  Chairman.  "What  do  you  desiro  to  submit  to  tho  committee? 

Mr.  Lisle.  What  would  you  like  to  hear  first,  Sonator,  the  ad- 
vantages of  motorships  at  the  present  time  or  what  they  are  doing 
abroad  ? 

The  Chairman.  Just  make  your  statement  in  your  own  way. 
Perhaps  tho  advantages  might  be  given  first,  but  in  which  ever  order 
you  desire. 

Mr.  Lisle.  Perhaps  I  would  just  as  well  give  the  importance  of  it 
first. 

The  importance  of  motorships  may  be  grasped  from  tho  following: 
Just  beforo  tho  war  in  Europe  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co. 
were  considering  converting  their  oil-fired  steamers  to  Diesel  motor 
power;  but  tho  demand  for  bottoms  suddenly  arose  and  time  to  lay 
up  the  ships  could  not  bo  spared. 

But  had  these  ships  been  converted  their  floet  to-day  would  carry 
at  least  20,000  tons  additional  cargo  every  voyage  and  the  cost  of 
operation  would  be  considerably  reduced. 

Let  it  also  be  added  that  500  Diesel  ships  of  6,000  loaded  tons 
displacement  each  would  overy  voyage  to  Europe  carry  at  least 
200,000  tons  more  cargo  than  would  500  steam-driven  ships  also  of 
6,000  tons  loaded  displacement,  and  would  dispense  with  about 
4,000  stokers,  whose  services  possibly  could  be  used  for  other  war 
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purposes,  and  ships  would  never  be  held  in  harbor  waiting  for  bunker 
coal. 

The  following  are  the  chief  advantages  of  motor  ships:  About  10 
to  12  per  cent  gain  in  cargo  capacity;  have  about  40  per  cent  special 
emergency  reserve  power  over  normal  when  chased  oy  submarines, 
with  about  10  to  15  per  cent  reserve  power  compared  with  steam; 
but  this  reserve  power  can  only  be  used  for  a  few  hours,  otherwise 
damage  to  the  engine  results.  There  is  no  coal  smoke  to  betray  the 
presence  of  the  motor  ship  to  the  enemy  submarine.  You  know 
submarines  watch  the  sky  lme  for  the  column  of  smoke  going  up,  and 
then  lie  in  wait,  and  if  they  find  it  is  a  destroyer  they  keep  down 
below;  if  it  is  a  freighter  and  they  have  a  chance  to  sink  her  they 
come  up.  There  is  a  very  large  reduction  of  the  fuel  bill,  although 
the  ships  cost  more  for  the  size  of  the  ship.  Absence  of  stand-by 
charges  in  the  pjort;  greatly  increased  cruising  radius;  less  frequent 
bunkering;  elimination  of  unruly  firemen  worries;  reduced  engine- 
room  staff.,  because  stokers  are  dispensed  with.  The  revolutions  of 
the  propeller  are  constant  and  are  not  dependent  upon  the  moods  or 
energies  of  the  stokers.  You  probably  Know  that  with  the  steam- 
fired  ship  with  the  slacking  of  the  firemen  the  steam  pressure  drops 
down  and  the  speed  of  the  noat  drops.  But  it  is  a  purely  mechanical 
proposition  with  a  motor  ship  and  does  not  depend  on  any  stokers. 

Senator  Nelson.  State  that  again. 

Mr.  Lisle.  With  the  motor  ship  the  amount  of  fuel  pumped  to  the 
engine  and  burned  is  a  purely  mechanical  proposition,  measured  all 
the  time  with  a  pump  wnich  is  regular.  But  on  your  steamship  you 
have  firemen  storing  coal,  unless  it  is  an  oil-fired  ship,  whom  some- 
times work  well  and  sometimes  do  not,  and  if  they  do  not  work  well 
the  steam  pressure  drops  and  the  speed  of  the  ship  drops. 

With  motor  ships  the  propellers  rarely  race  m  heavy  weather  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  in  the  cylinders.  When  the  propeller  comes  out 
of  the  water  the  engines  do  not  race  because  the  governor  cuts  off  the 
fuel  instantly  and  stops  them  from  racing. 

There  is  better  propulsive  efficiency  when  the  ship  is  in  ballast. 
There  is  smaller  wage  and  food  bills.  The  ship  is  always  ready  for 
instant  starting.  You  have  not  got  to  get  steam  up  12  hours  anead 
or  anything  like  that.  Very  rapid  maneuvering  is  possible,  with  full 
ahead  to  lull  astern  in  five  seconds,  with  a  5,000-ton  snip.  The 
waste  exhaust  gases  can  be  used  for  economically  operatmg  the 
auxiliaries;  dispensation  of  steam  piping  on  deck  when  electrical 
auxiliaries  are  used,  and  better  all  the  year  around  propulsion  effi- 
ciency. 

There  is  another  thing  I  would  like  to  mention,  and  that  is,  every 
existing  sailing  ship  now  in  the  service  should  be  fitted  with  auxiliary 
oil  engines,  so  that  their  annual  carrying  capacity  is  at  least  doubled. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  sailing  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Lisle.  Yes;  and  then  they  no  longer  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
wind  and  tide. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  mean  by  that  hey  should  have  Diesel 
engines  ? 

Mr.  Lisle.  Or  surface  ignition  oil  engines. 

I  had  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Hurley  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  he  said  the 
Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  had  that  matter  now 
under  consideration. 
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And  also  no  new  sailing  ships  should  be  laid  down  without  some 
arrangements  for  auxiliary  power.  All  along  the  coast  of  Maine  they 
are  building  quite  a  number  of  sailing  ships  which  have  no  motors. 

Another  thine  is.  every  ship,  whether  steam  or  motor,  sailing  to  the 
war  zone  should  nave  an  emergency  motor-driven  electric  fighting 
set  on  deck,  which  is  independent  of  the  main  boilers,  so  that  if  the 
ship  is  torpedoed  at  night  and  the  boilers  put  out  of  action,  the  crew 
have  got  electric  lights  to  see  in  the  launching  of  the  boats.  AU 
these  foreign  battleships  and  some  lines  have  such  installations, 
including  the  White  Star  Line  boats  and  the  Holland-American  Line 
passenger  boats. 

Senator  Nelson.  These  motors  are  only  used,  my  understanding 
is,  on  smaller  ships,  so  far  ? 

Mr.  Lisle.  That  is  a  great  mistake  a  lot  of  people  have  got  into 
believing.  I  have  here  a  few  examples  of  some  of  the  ships  which 
have  been  built  abroad;  boats  ranging  up  to  15,000  tons  have  been 
built  [exhibiting  photographs  to  the  committee]. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  have  the  same  kind  of  turbines  as  you 
do  for  the  others  1 

Mr.  Lisle.  No  turbines  are  used.  The  Diesel  engine  is  a  power 
unit  in  itself.     It  reauires  no  boilers. 

Senator  Nelson.  No,  but  I  moan,  you  havo  a  propeller,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Lisle.  Yos;  the  engine  is  direct-coupled  to  the  propeller 
shaft. 

Senator  Nelson.  1  used  the  word  "turbine,"  but  1  mean  that  you 
need  a  propeller  for  these  ships  as  you  do  for  the  steam  ships  ? 

Mr.  Lisle.  Oh,  yes.  A  Diesel  engine  resembles  very  much  an 
ordinary  reciprocating  engine  with  double  the  number  of  cylinders. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Does  it  run  with  gas  (i 

Mr.  Lisle.  They  use  crude  oil,  practically  the  samo  as  is  used 
under  oil-fired  boilers.  You  can  use  heavier  oils,  but  if  vou  use 
vory  dirty  oil  it  gives  the  engineers  more  trouble,  and  they  will 
naturally  say  the  engine  will  not  use  crude  oil,  as  they  want  to  use 
cleaner  oil.  If  you  use  the  dirty  oil  you  ought  to  pay  your  engineers 
a  little  more  for  the  extra  work  required  in  doing  that,  and  since  you 
have  no  stokers  you  can  pay  tho  engineers  tne  extra  money  and 
then  they  take  proper  interest  in  their  work. 

I  want  to  give  a  few  details  about  what  is  going  on  abroad.  Lloyd's 
Register  shows  nearly  500  Diesel  vessels. 

f  received  a  letter  last  week  from  the  secretary  of  Counsellor  of 
State  Anderson,  of  Denmark,  who  is  the  head  of  the  East  Asiatic  Co., 
and  he  says  his  company  has  entirely  abandoned  steamships  in  favor 
of  Diesel  motor  ships,  and  that  they  have  in  service  15  motor  ships 
aggregating  120,000  tons  dead-weight  capacitv,  and  that  they  have 
contracted  with  Burmeister  &  Warn  for  another  250,000  tons  dead- 
weight rapacity  of  Diesel  motor  ships  of  up  to  14,000  tons  dead- 
weight capacity  each. 

Senator  Vakdaman.  Will  you  explain  to  me  that  Diesel  ship'* 
I  was  not  listening  to  vou  very  closely.  What  special  advantages 
are  there  in  the  motor  ship  li 

Mr.  Lisle.  The  main  thing  is  that  it  carries  10  to  12  per  cent 
additional  cargo  more  than  a  steamship  can  carry. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Lisle.  Because  the  consumption  of  oil  fuel  weight  for  weight 
is  one-third  of  the  amount  a  steamer  requires,  due  to  the  greater 
thermal  efficiency  of  the  Diesel  engine.  You  see,  the  Diesel  engine 
has  about  38  per  cent  thermal  efficiency,  compared  with  about  20  per 
cent  for  a  steam  engine.  That  means  to  say,  instead  of  carrying,  we 
will  say,  1,000  tons  of  coal  in  the  bunkers  of  the  big  ship,  you  would 
only  carry  about  300  or  400  tons,  and  you  would  use  that  extra  space 
for  cargo.     Then,  thero  are  no  boilers. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  do  you  generate  power  from  this  oil  ¥ 

Mr.  Lisle.  You  would  spray  it  into  a  cylinder  containing  highly 
compressed  red-hot  air,  and  it  ignites  that  fuel,  which  burns  and 
expands,  and  as  it  expands  it  forces  down  the  piston  and  turns  the 
crank  shaft.  You  save  the  boiler  space,  or  most  of  it,  because  the 
engine  is  a  little  longer,  and  then  you  save  all  the  water  in  the  boilers 
and  the  water  you  have  to  carry  for  the  boilers. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Do  you  not  have  to  carry  water  when  the 
Diesel  engine  is  used? 

Mr.  Lisle.  No;  only  drinking  water  for  the  crew. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  do  not  have  to  use  any  water  1 

Mr.  Lisle.  Sea  water  is  used  for  cooling,  which  is  pumped  in  from 
the  side  of  the  ship,  but  a  ship  has  to  carry  about  150  tons  of 
fresh  water  purely  for  the  boiler  when  steam  engines  are  used,  even 
though  they  have  condensers  on  board. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  between 
this  machinery  and  the  other? 

Mr.  Lisle.  This  machinery  costs  about  10  per  cent  extra,  but 
the  main  thing  is  that  you  are  able  to  carry  more  cargo  on  a  motor 
ship.  So  when  you  consider  the  amount  of  cargo  space  saved  and 
the  cost  per  ton  of  cargo,  the  cost  is  a  little  loss. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Is  that  Diesel  engine  altogether  as  reliable  as 
the  ordinary  steam  engine? 

Mr.  Lisle.  Quite  as  reliable  to-day.  Good  engines  are  being 
worked  in  a  way  that  steam  has  never  done — that  is,  they  are  mak- 
ing 40  or  50  or  60  days  nonstop  runs,  which  is  practically  unknown 
with  the  steamship.  There  are,  of  course,  a  lot  of  people  who  have 
built  the  Diesel  engine  who  have  had  no  right  to  build  that  engine; 
who  did  not  regard  it  seriously  and  went  ahead  and  made  a  failure 
of  it.  Ships  were  put  in  service  and  gave  bad  results  and  created 
bad  impressions  upon  people  who  saw  them.  But  many  firms 
abroad  nave  developed  these  high-power  engines  and  they  have  had 
very  high  service  from  them,  ana  all  those  builders  are  ready  to 
supply  our  shipbuilders  with  drawings. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  the  danger?  You  might  order  Diesel 
engines  and  thev  might  turn  out  all  right  and  they  might  not? 

Mr.  Lisle.  The  expert  who  orders  can  see  he  has  a  good  job.  He 
can  go  to  Lloyd's  and  get  the  records  of  every  ship  in  the  service  and 
what  she  lias  done. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  many  ships  of  the  type  you  speak  of 
are  now  in  the  service? 

Mr.  Lisle.  That  is,  just  about  one  firm  I  was  speaking  of? 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  mean  this  character  of  snip. 

Mr.  Lisle.  In  Lloyd's  Register,  vesseh  from  about  100  tons  to 
15,000  tons  show  nearly  500,  and  then  there  are  a  large  number, 
for  instance,  over  100  in  Russia,  which  are  not  on  the  records. 
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As  I  was  saying,  the  East  Asiatic  Co.  have  contracted  with  Bur- 
meistor  &  Wain  for  another  quarter  million  tons  of  Diesel  motor 
ships  up  to  14,000  tons  dead-weight  capacity  each.  Thoy  intimate 
that  they  have  absolute  faith  in  motor  ships  as  a  result  of  their  six 
years'  practical  experience.  Here,  I  might  say,  they  took  threo 
steamships  and  installed  Diesel  motors  in  them.  The  rest  of  their 
steamships  they  sold  during  the  war.  Burmeister  &  Wain,  the  ship- 
builders, of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  have  entirely  abandoned  steam- 
ship construction,  and  now  are  building  motor  ships  exclusively,  and 
their  orders  for  the  North  Star  Lino  and  for  the  East  Asiatic  Co. 
have  bookod  their  entire  capacity  for  eight  years  ahead.  There  is 
not  a  steamship  builder  in  tho  country  who  has  orders  for  eight  yoars 
ahead.     I  have  a  statement  of  their  chief  engineer  in  my  grip. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  notice  the  biggest  ships  of  this  type  aro  Dan- 
ish.    I  guess  over  half  of  the  lot  in  your  album  are  Danish. 

Mr.  Lisle.  Quite  a  lot  of  Danish  and  Dutch  and  Norwegian. 

Senator  Nelson.  Swedish  and  Dutch  and  some  Canadian  and 
British,  but  I  think  over  half  are  Danish. 

Mr.  Lisle.  A  considerable  portion  aro  Danish.  It  is  reported  that 
tho  Danish  ministry  of  commerce  has  ordered  10  motor  ships  each 
of  2,500  tons  dead-weight  capacity,  from  Burmeister  &  Wain,  all  to 
be  completed  within  18  months,  provided  tho  Government  secures 
the  necessary  materials. 

Holland,  although  acutely  suffering  from  lack  of  shipbuilding  ma- 
terials during  1917,  managed  to  launch  72  motor  ships  aggregating 
20,423  tons  gross,  or  about  40,000  tons  dead-weight  capacity,  which 
represented  a  considerable  portion  of  her  total  shipbuilding  output, 
namely,  192,318  tons. 

Tho  Workspoor  Works,  of  Amsterdam,  have  constructed  since 
1908,  or  have  under  construction,  engines  for  a  total  of  33  Diesel 
motor  ships  of  45,000  total  indicated  horsepower,  and  about  137,000 
tons  aggregato  displacement. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Let  mo  ask  you:  Will  this  engino  run  a  largo 
ship  as  well  as  a  ship  of  smaller  size  ? 

Mr.  Lisle.  Up  to  about  15,000  tons.  It  is  rumored  that  Germany 
has  a  battleship,  and  I  know  before  tho  war  started  she  had  com- 
menced work  on  a  24,000  horsepower  battleship  and  sho  got  tho 
first  section  of  6,000  horsepower  completed. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Why  would  they  not  run  as  large  a  vossel  as 
a  steam  engine  ? 

Mr.  Lisle.  Because  there  are  mechanical  troubles  which  they  have 
not  yet  overcome  in  the  designs  of  tho  engine,  and  which  are  being 
overcome  as  thoy  go  ahead.     It  is  a  question  of  gradual  development. 

Tho  Chairman.  The  best  cargo  ship  is  between  8,000  and  10,000 
tons? 

Mr.  Lisle.  Yes;  and  you  can  get  Diesel  engines  absolutely  re- 
liable for  that. 

Sonator  Vardaman.  Is  this  a  new  invention? 

Mr.  Lisle.  No;  it  is  an  invention  nearly  20  years  old,  but  was 
not  developed  for  marine  work  to  any  extent  until  tho  patents 
expired.  It  is  a  German  invention,  and  Dr.  Rudolph  Diesel  is  tho 
inventor.  But  without  the  Diesel  engine  the  submarine  would  not 
be  possible.  Every  German  submarine  is  Diesel  engine  driven,  and 
those  Diesel  engines  are  of  sufficient  reliability  to  operate  submarines, 
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and   the   German   Government  never   could   build   Diesel   engines 
properly. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Are  we  using  Diesel  engines  in  our  subma- 
rines? 

Mr.  Lisle.  Yes; and  if  they  were  not  sufficiently  reliable  they  could 
not  carry  out  the  present  campaign.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
submarines  all  over  the  world,  and  they  have  never  had  any  diffi- 
culty in  finding  men  to  operate  those  submarines,  and  yet  the  sub- 
marine engine  is  quite  a  complicated  affair  compared  with  merchant 
ship  engines.     They  have  the  problems  of  higher  speed. 

Among  the  Diesel  engines  for  motorships  which  Werkspoor  now 
have  building  may  be  mentioned  two  of  9,700  tons,  one  of  about  7,000 
tons,  and  one  of  4,050  tons  for  Otto  Thorensen,  the  Norwegian  ship- 
owner of  Christiania;  also  a  9,700- ton  motorship  for  Winge  &  Co.,  of 
Christiania,  and  one  of  9,700  tons  for  the  Ada  Steamship  Co. 

It  has  been  thought  and  stated  by  officials  of  the  Shipping  Board 
Corporation,  I  believe,  that  Diesel  engine  ships  would  delay  the  United 
States  shipbuilding  program.  This  company  in  Holland  designed, 
built,  and  ran  trials  of  their  first  motor  vessel  in  six  months,  and  this 
was  the  first  ocean-going  Diesel  ship  ever  built.  Up  to  the  end  of 
last  year  she  has  run  210,000  miles.  She  was  a  vessel  of  2,080  tons 
displacement,  and  now  is  in  the  Far  East. 

Sulzer  Bros,  of  Winterthur,  Switzerland,  have  been  chiefly  building 
naval  type  Diesel  engines,  but  also  have  supplied  some  hign-powerea 
motors  for  tankships  to  the  British  admiralty,  and  other  mercantile 
type  motors.  But,  since  they  first  commenced  marine  Diesel  engine 
building,  they  and  their  foreign  licensees  have  completed  a  total  of 
165,250  brake  horsepower  of  merchantship  type  and  submarine  type 
motors  and  238,070  brake  horsepower  of  stationary  type  motors. 

Now,  altogether,  that  amounts  to  one-half  million  engine  horse- 

Sower  in  marine  and  stationary  Diesel  engines,  or  equivalent  to 
riving  161  ships  each  of  10,000  tons  displacement  dead-weight 
capacity  and  of  12-knot  speed.  Therefore,  there  must  be  operators 
for  those  engines,  even  for  land  service. 

Three  of  the  principal  merchant  motorship  builders  of  Italy  are 
the  Fiat-San  Giorgio,  Ansaldo  &  Co.,  and  the  Savoia  Shipyard,  all  of 
which  are  controlled  by  Ansaldos,  who  have  a  capital  of  100,000,000 
lires.  The  Italian  " emergency  fleet' '  includes  many  motor  vessels, 
and  the  Fiat-San  Giordio  will  launch  not  less  than  18  standardized 
merchant  Diesel  motor  ships  of  8,000  to  10,000  tons  dead-weight 
capacity  each  year,  and,  partly  for  this  purpose  8,000  skilled  work- 
men now  are  being  withdrawn  from  the  army,  making  a  total  of 
18,000  to  20,000  men. 

They  have  taken  a  big  advertisement  in  our  paper  showing  what 
they  are  doing  in  this  country.  They  have  already  completed  mer- 
chant-marine and  submarine  type  Diesel  engines  to  the  extent  of 
90,000  brake  horsepower,  or  sufficient  propelling  power  to  drive  30 
freighters  each  of  10,000  tons  capacity  and  of  12  knots  speed.  Re- 
cently they  launched  two  Diesel  tankships  for  the  Italian  navy 
department. 

At  Andaldo's  yard  at  Sestri  Ponente,  a  number  of  standardized 
Diesel  and  steam-driven  cargo  ships  of  8,100  tons  dead-weight  ca- 
pacity are  under  construction  and  at  Ansaldo's  Savoia  yard  two 
6,000  tons  dead-weight  capacity  ^^\Sv^^-4^^^wxsLVliarY  sailing 
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ships  are  building.  Ansaldo's,  by  the  way,  have  a  Sulzer  license 
which  they  recently  purchased. 

It  is  reported  that  three  Diesel-driven  motor  ships  recently  were 
launched  at  the  Ecercizio  Bacini  Co.'s  yard  at  Genoa.  I  have  not 
got  any  data  of  that,  only  just  the  report. 

The  firm  of  Franco  Tosi,  of  Genoa,  recently  launched  three  Diesel 
tankships  for  the  Italian  Navy,  and  have  started  work  on  two  more. 
They  have  been  building  naval  craft,  but  will  now  build  Diesel- 
driven  merchant  vessels.  Franco  Tosi,  I  think,  is  likely  to  make 
great  strides  in  the  construction  of  motor  ships,  as  they  nave  done 
with  high-powered  submarines.  Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  Italian  Government  gives  a  subsidy  of  $25  per  horsepower 
to  owners  of  sailing  ships  who  install  motors  in  their  craft,  to  en- 
courage them  to  go  ahead. 

f  n  addition  to  the  two  naval  motor  tank  ships  mentioned  as  beiwg 
on  order  with  Franco  Tosi,  they  have  under  construction  or  on  order 
another  500  b.  h.  p.  tanker  of  the  Acheronte  class:  six  500  b.  h.  p. 
Diesel  engines,  and  two  650  of  b.  h.  p.  for  cargo  ships  building  at  the 
Cantiere  Navali  di  Castellammare  di  Stabia ;  two  engines  of  340  b.  h .  p. 
for  the  Demetrio  Vanni  of  Genoa;  two  of  340  b.  li.  p.  for  the  Fretelli 
Dufour  of  Genoa,  and  two  of  500  b.  h.  p.  for  N.  Odero  fu  Aless  &  Co. 
of  Sestri  Ponente. 

Recently  the  Japanese  Government  purchased  a  Diesel  construc- 
tional license  from  Sulzer  Bros,  of  Switzerland,  and  will  build  Diesel 
engines  up  to  2,400  horsepower  each,  and  it  is  reported  that  it  is 
their  intention  to  place  a  fleet  of  motor-cargo  ships  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  which  case  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  American  steam- 
ships to  compete  with  the  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  under 
normal  conditions;  that  is  to  say,  our  commerce  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
if  wo  run  steamships,  will  be  wiped  off  unless  the  Government  runs 
the  business  at  a  loss. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  size  of  those  ships? 

Mr.  Lisle.  The  size  of  those  ships  would  be,  I  should  say,  10,000 
to  15,000  tons. 

I  have  got  a  letter  from  the  Sulzer  Bros,  saying  that  the  Japanese 
Government  paid  them  a  very  largo  sum  of  money  for  thoso  drawings. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  speed  of  these  Diesel. engine  ships? 

Mr.  Lisle.  I  should  say  it  would  be  about  12  knots — 11£  or  12 
knots. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  them  faster? 

Mr.  Lisle.  They  can  be  constructed  with  a  speed  up  to  15  knots, 
but  you  do  not  want  freighters  with  that  speed.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  use  of  building  15-knot  cargo  ships.  They  will  not  carry  so 
much  cargo  and  they  can  not  run  away  from  submarines  anyhow. 
The  big  German  submarines  they  have  out  now  develop  20-knot 
speed.  I  have  a  photograph  of  one  right  here  [exhibiting  photograph 
to  the  committee]. 

To  continue  about  Japan,  several  Japanese  shipyards  also  have 

Eurehased    European   Diesel   engine   rights   including   the   Kawaski 
dockyard  at  Kobe. 

Russia's  inland  waterway  traffic  does  not  concern  America  much, 
but  on  her  lakes  and  rivers  she  has  about  50  Diesel-driven  tank 
vessels  of  about  5,000  tons  capacity  each,  many  large  passenger 
motor  ships,  high-powered  motors,  tugs,  and  a  Aot&w.  \$R&  \ss»ksfc 
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horsepower  Diesel  gunboats  in  service.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  at  Petrograd  there  is  a  splendidly  equipped  Diesel  engine  works 
where  numbers  of  high-powered  submarine  and  gunboat  Diesel 
engines  have  been  built.  If  Germany  obtains  control  of  this  plant 
and  of  the  Reval  shipyard,  it  means  at  least  another  50  big  U-boats 
a  year  for  Germany  on  the  Atlantic. 

About  five  months  ago  I  foresaw  this,  and  suggested  to  Secretary 
Daniels  of  the  Navy  that  endeavors  should  at  once  be  made  to  remove 
all  the  machinery  from  this  great  Diesel  plant,  to  prevent  the  Ger- 
mans obtaining  control,  but  have  not  heard  if  it  was  possible  to  do 
this.  If  Germany  obtains  control  of  the  Kolomna  Diesel  Works, 
Soromow  Diesel  Works,  and  the  Nicolaieff  Shipyard,  we  also  can 
expect  renewed  submarine  activity  in  the  Mediterranean  next  winter. 

The  thing  is,  will  they  get  control  of  those  yards?  I  do  not  know. 
TTou  are  familiar  with  the  real  situation  in  Russia.  I  am  sure  I  am 
not. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  any  trouble  getting  fuel  if  wo 
adopted  that  type  for  future  construction? 

Mr.  Lisle.  None  whatever.  The  United  States  is  the  greatest  oil 
country  in  the  world,  and  we  should  use  that  oil  to  drive  our  shins. 
The  crude  oil  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  especially 
California  and  down  in  Texas.  But  the  point  is,  you  see,  if  vou  build 
oil-firing  steamers,  they  use  three  times  the  amount  of  niel  when 
burning  oil  under  the  boilere  instead  of  coal.  If  coal,  it  is  five  times 
the  amount. 

The  largest  merchant  vessel  ever  built  in  Sweden,  the  BvMaren,  is 
a  Diesel  driven  motorship.  She  is  the  first  of  three  sister  cargo  ships 
of  9,100  tons  capacity  and  of  4,000  indicated  horsepower  building  for 
the  Transatlantic  Co.,  at  the  yard  of  the  Gothenburg  Shipbuilding 
Co.     Her  Burmeister  &  Wain  motors  were  built  under  license. 

Another  Swedish  Diesel  engine  company,  namely,  the  A.  B.  Diesels 
Atlas  Motorcr  of  Stockholm,  have  a  fully  paid  capital  of  five  and 
one-half  million  dollars.  They  have  engined  dozens  of  coastwise 
vessels  and  two  ocean-going  motor  ships,  one  of  which,  the  Hamlet, 
a  10,000-ton  vessel,  regularly  calls  at  Philadelphia. 

Norwegian  shipowners  are  building  many  motor  ships  and  auxilia- 
ries. In  fact  they  have  been  responsible  for  most  of  the  moderato- 
sized  motor  ships  and  auxiliaries  lately  built  in  the  United  States. 
You  know  we  have  had  a  number  of  those  that  havo  boon  built  in 
the  United  States,  and  most  of  thoso  orders  were  placed  by  the  Nor- 
wegians. Tho  Akcrs  shipyard  havo  a  Burmeister  &  Wain  Diesel 
license,  and  arc  building  big  motor  vessels  for  trans-Atlantic  service. 

The  largest  vessel  ever  built  in  Norway  was  a  motor  ship,  a  freighter 
of  6.500  tons  dead-weight  capacity,  rocontly  launchod  at  tho  Akcrs 
yam  for  Fred  Olsen,  who  has  several  more  under  order. 

France  has  not  very  many.  Before  tho  war  only  a  few  largo 
motor  ships  had  been  completed,  one  of  which  was  an  unusual  craft, 
being  a  high-powered  auxiliary  steel  sailing*  vessel  of  10,500  tons  dis- 

Elacoment,  which  has  boon  very  successful.     Apparently  they  havo 
oen  devoting  their  attention  to  naval  work  since  tho  war. 
Tho  Spanish  Government  about  a  year  ago  encouraged  domestic 
concerns  to  build  marino  Diesel  engines  by  intimating  that  they 
would  givo  largo  ordors  to  concerns  which  would  buv  European 
liconscs.     Tho  Spanish  Engineering  &  Metal  Co.,  of  Madrid  and 
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Balboa,  lately  acquired  a  Sulzer-Diesol  license.  At  another  Spanish 
shipyard,  in  Barcelona,  Diesel-driven  concrete  motor  ships  of  450  and 
1,500  tons  are  being  built,  while  the  Valencia  Shipbuilding  Co.  have 
laid  down  some  450-ton  wooden  auxiliary  sailing  ships. 

The  well-known  Compania  Transmecuterranea  has  plans  well  in 
hand  for  a  shipbuilding  and  engineering  works  at  Valencia,  and  four 
shipways  for  vessols  up  to  10,000  tons  displacement  are  being 
arranged  for.  The  new  machine  shop  wiJl  build  tho  internal  com- 
bustion motors  for  these  ships. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  of  buying  a  license  from 
Switzerland  ? 

Mr.  Lisle.  To  save  the  trouble  of  developing  for  themselves.  It 
is  not  only  from  Switzerland  that  that  is  done;  you  can  buy  a  license 
from  Holland,  Denmark,  or  England — for  whichever  engine  you  like. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  of  different  types  ? 

Mr.  Lisle.  Different  types  and  different  designs;  they  each  have 
their  own  ideas,  and  they  go  ahead  on  them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  do  they  cost  ? 

Mr.  Lisle.  The  licenses  ? 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lisle.  Not  very  much.  The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co. 
and  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  both  purchased 
Werkspoer  licenses  from  Holland.  They  havo  all  tho  drawings, 
and  everything;  and  they  go  ahead  with  them  as  they  want. 

Senator  Vardaman.  How  are  the  licenses  paid  for? 

Mr.  Lisle.  Partly  cash  and  partly  royalty ;  a  cash  payment  of  so 
many  thousands  of  dollars,  and  a  royalty  of  so  much  per  horsepower; 
and  then  they  buy  tho  drawings  extra. 

William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co.  havo  a  Bur- 
meister  &  Wain  license;  and  various  companies  through  out  tho 
country  have  licenses. 

With  regard  to  Great  Britain,  that  is  distinctly  a  coal  country; 
and  as  she  has  bunker-coal  stations  all  over  tho  world,  it  porhaps  may 
bo  considered  to  her  advantage  to  build  coal-fired  ships  during  the 
war,  especially  as  there  is  a  shortage  of  tank  ships. 

Yet  there  is  hardly  a  shipbuilding  company  of  note  in  Great  Britain 
which  has  not  purchased  some  well-known  European  marine  Diesel 
engine  licenso,  such  as  the  Burmcistcr  &  Wain,  Sulzer,  Tosi,  Fiat, 
Werkspoer,  Polar,  M.  A.  N.,  or  Carols;  and  before  the  war  about  one 
dozen  largo  British  motor  ship's  were  completed. 

For  instance,  tho  Glen  Lino  havo  four  10,000-ton  dead-weight 
capacity  motor  ships  in  service,  four  sister  vessels  on  order  with 
Harland  &  Wolff;  and  it  is  reported  that  they  have  contracted  with 
the  same  shipbuilders  for  20  moro  of  these  standardized  10,000-ton 
ships.  Lord  Pirrio,  the  head  of  that  company,  has  just  been  appointed 
comtrollcr  of  British  shipbuilding;  and  so,  personally,  I  think  that 
before  long  we  shall  sec  many  standardized  motor  ships  being  built 
in  Great  Britain,  because,  judging  by  his  actions,  Lord  Pirrio  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  believer  in  tne  motor  ship. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Havo  you  discussed  this  matter  with  tho 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Lisle.  I  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  them  a  number  of 
times,  and  mado  suggestions  that  they  adopt  a  standard  form  of 
Diesel  motor  ship. 
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Senator  Vardaman.  Have  they  done  nothing  about  it? 

Mr.  Lisle.  They  have  done  nothing  whatever.  Theodore  Ferris 
was  very  strong  against  them;  he  did  not  believe  in  them;  he  did  not 
know  anything  about  them;  he  had  not  made  proper  studies.  And 
they  relied  on  him  in  the  past  as  an  expert;  and  I  think  they  have 
been  so  busy  since  then,  and  have  had  so  many  troubles,  that  they 
preferred  to  go  ahead  on  lines  that  they  knew  about. 

The  Chairman.  Your  suggestion,  as  I  understand,  is  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  present  program  of  the  Shipping  Board  or  Fleet  Cor- 
poration in  any  way,  but  that  in  future  construction  the  motor  ship 
should  be  considered  ? 

Mr.  Lisle.  Yes,  sir;  take  the  matter  up  right  away  There  are 
people  in  the  country  building  these  engines  now.  One  big  plant 
m  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  building  a  number  of  these  Diesel 
engines,  of  quite  a  large  size,  1,200  horsepower;  and  all  of  their 
experience  in  building  engines  of  that  kind  has  been  wasted,  because 
they  have  now  been  given  an  order  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration for  15  marine  steam  engines  of  1,400  horsepower.  That  i9 
a  wicked  shame  to  waste  their  experience  and  equipment  in  that  way. 

I  have  a  telegram  here  from  the  publishers  of  our  paper,  Motorship, 
in  Seattle,  which  says: 

Dr.  Luckie  of  Columbia  University  was  here  last  week,  and  he  thinks  it  criminal 
that  American  oil  engine  factories  should  be  working  at  building  steam  engines  for 
the  Government. 

I  understand  that  a  number  of  these  firms  have  approached  the 
Shinping  Board  for  orders,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  any. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  firms  equipped  to  build  Diesel 
engines  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Lisle.  Quite  a  number;  but  they  have  not  developed  any  largo 
size3,  except  one  concern,  and  that  is  for  stationary  engines.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  can  not  go  ahead  and  expand  their  works. 
You  might  say  that  there  were  no  concrete  shipyards;  but  you  aro 
going  ahead  and  building  concrete  ship3. 

The  Chairman.  This  motor  power — the  Diesel  engine — can  be  in- 
stalled in  almost  any  ship,  can  it  ? 

Mr.  Lisle.  Yes,  sir;  in  almost  any  ship.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing, 
and  we  ought  not  to  ignore  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  could  be  built  to  any  extent  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Lisle.  Without  any  doubt;  because  you  can  get  all  the  expert 
assistance  you  want  from  abroad;  they  win  send  men  here,  and  will 
furnish  all  their  drawings. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  men  will  have  to  be  provided  to  operate 
the  boats  ? 

Mr.  Lisle.  The  men  to  operate  them  can  be  provided  while  the 
engines  are  being  built.  Look  at  the  number  of  chauffeurs  there  are 
in  this  country;  you  can  take  them  from  all  over  the  country  and  put 
them  in  the  shops .  They  have  a  smattering  of  mechanical  knowledge ; 
and  they  can  be  doing  good  work  along  that  line  while  they  are  learn- 
ing to  operate  those  sh'ps.  They  will  get  seasick  while  they  are 
earning  to  operate  the  boats,  but  that  will  not  last  very  long. 

Apart  from  the  large  motor  ships  that  I  have  referred  to,  there 
are  dozens,  or  rather,  hundreds,  of  small  wood,  steel  and  concrete 
coastwise  motor  craft  under  construction  in  all  the  different  countries. 
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Most  of  these  are  fitted  with  oil-engines  of  the  surface-ignition  type. 
In  fact,  practically  all  concrete  ship3  building  in  Europe  mil  be  motor- 
propelled. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Well,  I  hope  you  will  give  all  the  information 
you  havo  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Mr.  Lisle.  I  will  pass  this  information  along  to  them. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes;  of  course,  those  practical  questions  they 
have  to  work  out. 

Mr.  Lisle.  Yes.  These  [exhibiting  photographs]  are  the  different 
types  of  the  domestic  and  European  Diesel  engines.  That  [indi- 
cating] is  a  6-cylinder  engine. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  like  a  complicated  piece  of  machinery. 

Mr.  Lisle.  It  is  not  really  complicated;  it  is  all  a  duplication; 
there  are  six  cylinders,  you  see,  and  every  ono  is  the  same  as  the 
others. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  suppose  it  is  not  complicated  to  the  man 
who  understands  it  ? 

Mr.  Lisle.  No;  I  agree  that  it  may  seem  complicated  to  the  lay- 
man. It  does  not  seem  complicated  to  me.  I  am  an  engineer 
myself. 

This  [indicating  photograph  of  Winton  engine]  is  more  the  type  of 
engine  that  has  been  built  in  the  United  States;  they  are  lighter, 
higher-speed  engines.  Mcintosh  &  Seymour,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  have 
a  fine  type,  and  thev  could  take  orders  on;  they  would  have  to  extend 
their  equipment,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say,  Mr.  Lisle  ? 

Mr.  Lisle.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.40  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  chairman.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  APRIL,  3,  1018. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon. 
Duncan  U.  Fletcher  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcher  (chairman),  Ransdell,  Sheppard,  Vard- 
aman,  Shields,  Nelson,  Jones,  Sherman,  Harding,  Fernald,  and 
Calder. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  committee  is  ready  to  hear  you 
now. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  ME.  GEORGE  J.  BALDWIN, 
SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT  AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD,  AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  will  occupy  but  a  few  moments  of  tho  committee's 
time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  I  should  like  to  present  to  the  committee  a  list  of  the  names 
of  tho  3,200  stockholders  of  tho  American  International  Corporation, 
showing  all  the  transfers  that  havo  taken  place  since  the  date  men- 
tioned by  Senator  Johnson  in  asking  for  this  list.  I  have  forgotten 
just  what  that  date  is,  but  all  the  information  is  in  these  lists  [indi- 
cating].    I  should  like  to  file  this  list  with  tho  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Docs  tho  committee  desire  to  havo  the  list  printed 
in  tho  record? 

Senator  Harding.  Just  what  does  it  contain? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  is  a  list  of  tho  3,200  stockholders  of  tho  American 
International  Corporation,  showing  tho  number  of  shares  owned  by 
each,  ami  tho  transfers  that  havo  taken  place. 

Senator  Harding.  I  think  it  will  bo  sufficient  if  tho  list  is  filed,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  care,  of  course;  but  I  do  not  see  tho  necessity 
of  inserting  it  in  tho  printed  record. 

Tho  Chairman.  The  list  will  bo  filed;  and  if  it  is  determined  by 
the  committee  later  to  have  it  printed  in  the  record,  that  can  bo  done 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  would  liko  next  to  proscnt  a  statement  from  Mr. 
Frederick  W.  Wood,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  Mr.  Wood  is  a  man  61  years 
of  age;  he  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  Boston  in  1S77.  Ho  has  been  continuously  engaged  in  tho  manu- 
facture of  steel  and  in  shipbuilding  for  40  years,  retiring  from  exe- 
cutive duties  in  January,  1918.     From  1S87  to  18S9  ho  had  direct 
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charge  of  the  designing  and  construction  of  the  steel  works  and  ship- 
building plant  at  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  continuing  as  president  and 
general  manager  01  the  plant  until  his  retirement.  Mr.  Wood  has 
stated  in  a  memorandum  to  me  that  the  best  freight  ships  built  in 
this  country  have  been  produced  at  the  Sparrows  Point  plant  during 
the  last  1 0  years  and  at  the  lowest  cost.  I  think  he  is  corro  it  in  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Wood  was  a  classmate  of  mine,  and  I  wanted  an  unbiased 
expert  examination  made  of  the  work  we  were  doing.  I  asked  Mr. 
Wood  to  take  certain  questions  and  go  down  and  make  a  report  for 
me  as  to  whether  we  were  conducting  that  work  properly,  from  his 
point  of  view  as  an  outside  shipbuilder,  or  not.  And  he  made  this 
short  report  to  me,  which  I  should  like  to  have  permission  to  read 
to  the  committee,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  you  may  read  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin  (reading) : 

Raltimore,  Md.,  April  ?y  1918. 
Mr.  George  J.  Baldwin, 

Chairman  American  In'crnational  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 

Philadephia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  As  requested  by  you,  I  have  gme  over  the  preparations  made  by  your 
company  for  building  120  fabricated  ships  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and 
submit  the  following  summary  of  my  observations 

Before  examining  critically  the  plant  at  Hog  Island  I  visited  your  engineering 
offices  at  Camden,  where  I  was  given  full  information  regarding  the  plans  of  tlie  ships, 
the  time  allowed  for  their  construction,  and  other  details  which  were  the  basis  for  the 
extent  and  arrangement  of  the  shipbuilding  facilities  to  be  provided. 

The  Hog  Island  yard  has  been  well  planned  and  built  for  the  rapid  and  efficient 
construction  of  ships  from  material  which  has  been  prepared  elsewhere  for  assembly. 

In  my  judgment,  you  reauire  for  your  building  program  the  entire  50  shipways, 
all  of  which  should  be  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

To  construct  the  yard  by  stages  of  10  ways,  as  at  one  time  proposed,  would  inevi- 
tably result  in  serious  delay  and  increased  cost  of  ships. 

The  track  system  for  reception  of  freight  and  the  storage  and  handling  of  ship- 
building materials  is  well  laid  out  with  a  view  to  the  prompt  release  of  railroad  care 
and  to  insure  prompt  delivery  of  steel  and  machinery  alongside  the  ways  and  on  the 
fitting-out  piers. 

The  construction  of  the  yard  to  its  present  stage  in  little  more  than  five  months 
from  the  date  work  was  begun  would  have  been  a  most  notable  achievement  under 
very  favorable  circumstances.  With  the  weather  conditions  that  have  prevailed 
during  the  past  winter,  difficulties  arising  from  demoralized  rail  transportation  and 
scarcity  of  labor,  the  work  accomplished  is  evidence  of  the  great  technical  and  ex- 
ecutive ability  and  efficiency  of  your  organization. 

The  yard  is  now  in  condition  to  permit  the  shipbuilding  to  proceed  on  schedule 
time,  and  at  the  present  rapid  rate  of  progress  the  last  ways  will  be  finished  before 
they  are  required. 

Considering  your  undertaking  as  a  whole,  the  system  of  ship  construction  has  been 
carefully  worked  out  by  competent  engineers  and  naval  architects  to  meet  present 
emergency  conditions,  and  you  have  provided  all  necessary  plant  facilities  for  carry- 
ing out  your  building  program  to  meet  your  contract  obligations. 

The  outcome  in  my  judgment  is  now  wholly  a  question  of  the  proper  delivery  of 
materials  to  your  plant  and  assembling  and  maintaining  an  adequate  labor  force. 
Yours,  truly, 

F.  W.  Wood. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  understands  the  shipbuilding 
business  thoroughly,  and  who  has  no  connection  with  us  in  any  way — 
and  he  is  not  paid  for  it  cither;  it  is  his  voluntary  opinion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  questions  which  do  not  seem  to  be 
yet  clear  to  the  committee,  in  spite  of  our  testimony;  and  in  order  that 
they  may  be  definitely  cleared  up,  I  have  put  them  in  the  form  of  a 
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written  statement,  of  four  or  five  pages,  which  I  should  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  reading  to  the  committee,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  All  rirfit;  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Baldwin  (reading) : 

After  having  carefully  gone  over  all  of  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  to  your 
honorable  committee  with  reference  to  the  Hog  Island  situation,  I  fina  that  it  does 
not  make  clear  and  full  certain  particulars  of  the  contract  in  question,  which  I  desire 
now  to  do,  and  ask  that  this  letter  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  in  this  investigation. 

Whemthe  original  negotiations  were  being  carried  on  by  and  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  International  Corporation  and  the  Shipping  Board,  it  was  always 
understood  that,  if  any  contract  was  made  with  us  for  the  building  of  the  ships  in  ques- 
tion, the  Government  was  to  have  for  the  fee  paid  the  services  of  the  organizations 
of  not  only  the  American  International  Corporation  but  of  the  firm  of  Stone  &  Webster 
and  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Instead  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  officers 
of  American  International  Corporation  were  allied  with  and  connected  with  Stone 
<fe  Webster  and  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  being  a  detriment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  was  considered  by  the  officials  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  be  to  its  benefit, 
so  that,  when  the  contract  was  in  fact  entered  into  by  and  between  the  Shipping  Board 
of  the  one  part  and  American  International  Corporation  of  the  other  part,  it  was  under- 
stood by  the  parties  thereto  that,  although  the  contract  was  made  only  with  American 
International  Corporation,  in  spirit  and  in  intent  it  was  made  with  all  of  the  above- 
named  organizations,  to  wit,  American  International  Corporation,  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation,  and  Stone  &  Webster. 

Now,  after  this  contract  was  entered  into,  it  was  found  necessary  by  the  respective 
organizations  above  named  to  have  some  specifically  named  vehicle  to  carry  out  this 
contract  and,  therefore,  American  International  Corporation  caused  to  be  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Delaware  a  corporation  which  is  now  known  as  the  American  Inter-  • 
national  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  with  a  nominal  capital  stock  of  $2,000,  all  of  which 
stock  is  owned  by  American  International  Corporation.  After  the  American  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corporation  was  organized  and  chartered,  contracts  were  there- 
upon entered  into  by  and  between  American  International  Corporation,  Stone  & 
Webster,  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and  American  Internationa]  Ship- 
building Corporation,  whereby  this  one  fee.  which  the  Government  was  to  pay  for 
the  building  of  these  boats,  should  be  divided  in  certain  proportions  between  Ameri- 
can International  Corporation,  Stone  <&  Webster,  and  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration. The  organization  or  corporation  known  as  the  American  International  Ship- 
building Corporation  receives  no  part  of  this  fee  whatsoever,  so  that  in  spirit  and  in 
intent  the  contract  in  question  is  one  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  upon  the 
one  part,  and  the  American  International  Corporation,  Stone  &  Webster,  and  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  doing  business  under  the  name  and  style  of  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  of  the  other  part;  so  that  the  contract,  when 
understood,  is  a  simple  one  so  iar  as  these  respective  organizations  are  concerned. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  in  question,  the  Government  receives  the  services 
of  the  executive  managements  of  the  firm  of  Stone  &  Webster,  of  American  Internationl 
Corporation  and  of  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  without  paying  any  of  its 
salaries,  office  expenses,  or  anything  of  that  land  or  character,  all  of  this  being  paid 
by  these  respective  organizations,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Government  is  not 
paying  nor  has  it  on  its  pay  roll  the  salaries  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  American 
International  Shipbuilding  (  orporation,  or  of  the  vice  chairman  and  managing  director 
of  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  or  of  any  of  its  vice  presi- 
dents, to  wit,  myself,  Mr.  F.  Hoi  brook,  Mr.  D.  P.  Robinson,  Mr.  H.  D.  H.  Connick. 
Mr.  G.  O.  Muhlfeld,  and  Mr.  II.  L.  Rogers,  all  of  whom  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  this  work. 

Under  the  contract,  all  of  the  purchases  which  are  being  made  or  have  been  made 
for  materials  are  made  either  by  the  officials  of  the  Shipping  Board  or  are  approved  by 
them  before  any  purchases  are  made,  and  none  of  these  purchases  are  made  from  any 
allied  interests  of  this  agent.  Now,  when  it  is  understood  that  there  are  some  3,000 
stockholders  of  American  International  Corporation,  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that 
some  of  these  stockholders  are  interested  in  some  compares  or  concerns  from  which 
purchases  are  being  made,  but  all  purchases  are  made  in  the  open  market  by  com- 
petitive lidding,  there  being  in  no  case  less  than  three  competitive  hids. 

I  want  to  add  furthermore  that  the  contract  in  question,  as  well  as  the  subcontracts, 
that  have  been  entered  into  are  in  the  usual  form  of  contracts  for  construction  work 
that  have  been  used  by  Stone  &  Webster  since  the  time  of  the  existence  of  this  organi- 
zation, and  such  as  are  in  common  use  in  ordinary  commercial  contracts  throughout 
the  United  States  and  have  always  been,  excepting  tYisA,  \n  \>a»  ^WBfeTL\.YBfitaK&R»*fc&» 
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original  contract  between  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  agent,  and  the  subcontracts 
between  the  ajent  representing  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  subcontractors,  are  mo  e 
favorable  to  the  Government  than  the  ordinary  forms  of  contracts  are  to  the  ownerj  in 
ordinary  contraction  work. 

I  want  to  aid  furthermore  that  all  of  these  contracts  in  question  can  be  justified 
from  every  standpoint  by  the  testimony  of  any  fair  and  competent  constructor  who 
has  carried  on  business  operations  in  this  country,  and  no  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  Shipping  Board  or  the  Government  in  making  these  contracts,  became  they 
have  all  had  the  approval  of  the  official*  of  the  Shipping  Boird.  The  original  contract 
in  question  was  practically  prepared  in  its  entirety  by  Admiral  Capps  and  by  the 
attorney  or  attorneys  of  the  Shipping  Board.  The  reputation  for  ability,  caution, 
skill,  and  great  care  of  Admiral  Capps  is  well  known,  and  it  can  not  be  sail  that  he 
would  have  permitted  the  United  State*  Shipping  Board,  acting  for  the  Government, 
to  have  entered  iuto  a  contract  that  wa<»  not  a  reasonable  one  for  the  Government 
to  have  entered  into. 

It  must  be  further  borne  in  mind  that  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  no  fee  or 
compensation  of  anv  land  or  character  is  paid  to  the  agent  for  the  preparation  of  the 
yard  in  question.  The  only  fee  that  is  paid  is  one  of  so  much  per  boat,  so  that  it  can 
not  be  said  that  there  was  an  intentionally  low  estimate  made  as  to  what  the  yard 
would  cost  and,  since  that  time,  an  extravagant  expenditure  of  public  moneys  so  as 
to  increase  any  commission  to  be  paid  to  the  agent.  It  must  be  further  understood 
that  no  fee  or  compensation  is  paid  by  the  Government  for  the  construction  of  the 
yard  in  question  except  the  small  fee  that  is  paid  to  the  subcontractors,  and  this  fee 
is  based  upon  what  the  agent  estimated  the  work  in  question  would  cost,  so  that  it 
can  not  be  said  that  the  subcontractors  are  interested  in  a  large  expenditure  of  money 
in  carrying  out  their  contracts,  because  they  only  receive  a  fee  upon  the  estimated 
amount  that  was  made  originally  and  not  upon  the  amount  of  money  that  is  spent  in 

fiCt. 

It  must  be  further  understood  by  the  committee  that  the  amount  of  money  that 
has  been  paid  in  wages  in  its  entirety  in  this  transaction  up  to  date  is  only  something 
in  excess  of  $7,000,000.  All  other  moneys  that  have  been  spent  have  been  paid  out 
for  materials  furnished,  and  these  materials,  as  above  stated,  have  all  been  purchased 
by  the  Shipping  Board  itself,  or  with  its  approval. 

It  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  by  this  honorable  committee  that  we  are  not  a 
contractor  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  a  contract  whereby  we  have  agreed  for  a  certain 
sum  to  do  the  work  in  question.  No  such  relationship  exists  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  ourselves.  We  are  simply  employed  as  an  agent  of  the  Shipping  Board  to 
do  this  work  for  the  Government.  We  are  a  part  of  the  Government-— an  arm  of  it— 
and  not  a  contractor,  and,  therefore,  being  an  arm  of  this  Government,  we  are  en- 
titled to  have  this  committee  fully  understand  that  wo  are  carrying  out  properly 
what  we  are  employed  by  the  Shipping  Board  as  its  agent  to  do,  and,  occupying  that 
relationship  toward  this  Government,  if  there  are  any  doubt3  in  the  minds  of  any 
of  the  Senators  of  this  honorable  committee  as  to  the  inteojity  or  reasonableness  of 
this  33-called  contract  in  any  particular,  we  are  entitled  to  have  the  Senators  express 
such  doubt  and  to  ba  permitted  to  clear  up  any  question  that  has  not  been  cleared 
up  in  the  minds  of  the  Senators,  because  we  can  easily  do  so. 

What  we  contend  in  this  matter  is — 

(a)  That  the  scheme  in  its  entirety  was  the  only  proper  and  practical  way  in  which 
the  Government  could  speedily  have  its  ships. 

(6)  That  the  contract  in  its  entirety  was  an  honest  and  a  reasonable  one,  not  bur- 
densome upon  the  Government,  and  in  the  light  of  past  events  a  contract  which  wo 
ours3lves  would  have  made  for  the  Government  had  we  been  representing  it. 

(c)  That  from  a  commercial  standpoint  wo  would  not  undertake  to  perform  the 
services  and  do  the  work  which  we  are  doing  in  this  matter  for  the  fee  wnich  we  aro 
to  receive.    We  probably  should  require  twice  as  much. 

(d)  The  transaction  in  question  is  a  simple  one  between  the  Government  of  the  one 
part  and  the  agent  of  the  other  part,  the  agent  comprising  all  the  various  corporations 
above  named,  and  that  there  is  no  interlocking  of  directorates  of  various  corporations 
mixed  up  in  profiteering  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 

(r)  That  there  has  been  no  delay  in  the  program  and  that  the  work  has  been  faith- 
fully, honestly,  speedily,  and  efficiently  carried  out,  and  that  the  United  States 
Government  will  soon  have  a  completed  and  efficient  yard  and  the  best  organization 
of  men  in  the  world  for  the  quick  and  effective  production  of  ships  in  hitherto  un- 
dreamed of  quantity. 

(J)  That  the  agent  who  was  employed  to  do  this  work  was  the  most  competent  and 
the  best  equipped  organization  of  any  existing  in  the  world. 

(g)  That  the  location,  or  the  site,  was  the  only  one  that  could  have  been  selected, 
made  with  the  joint  approval  of  the  agent  and  the  Shipping  Board,  that  the  purchase 
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price  psid  was  paid  by  the  agent,  and  whether  high  or  low  the  Government  could  not 
possibly  suffer  tr  ore  from. 

(h)  1  hat  no  purchases  are  being  made  by  the  agent  from  any  affiliated  corporations, 
so  that  the  charge  of  profiteering  can  not  be  made  in  that  direction. 

(t)  That  the  contract  in  question  is  not  one  between  the  Government  as  the  owner 
and  ourselves  as  a  contractor,  but  one  wherein  the  relationship  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  ourselves  is  that  of  principal  and  agent,  we  having  simply  been  employed 
as  the  agent  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  carry  out  for  the  Government  certain  of  its 
work,  and  that  in  performing  these  services  we  are  in  fact  a  portion  of  the  Shipping 
Board  and  an  arm  of  the  Government. 

(J)  That  while  we  do  not  intend  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  in  having  any 
more  witnesses  testify,  still  at  the  same  time,  if  the  committee  is  not  satMied  in  any 
particular,  we  would  be  g'ad  if  they  wou'd  say  so  to  the  end  that  we  can  procure 
testimeny  of  the  prcper  witnesses  to  enlighten  the  committee,  because  we  are  an 
arm  of  the  Government,  pcrticn  of  it,  ccnujiosed  of  loyal  American  citizens  who  can 
not  afford  to  have  their  loya'ty  questioned,  nor  their  integrity,  nor  their  business 
capacity,  nor  can  wo  afford  to  have  the  people  feel  that  as  American  citizens  we  have 
imposed  a  contract  on  the  Government,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  mors  wc  have 
this  investigated,  the  more  witnesses  that  are  subpoenaed,  the  more  it  will  be  seen 
by  this  committee  and  the  public  that,  there  has  been  and  is  no  wrongdoing,  and  that 
there  has  been  and  is  notnintr  to  criticize. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  things  that  I  can  say  to  the  committee 
in  a  few  moments'  time. 

We  hope  that  the  committee  will  arrive  at  its  conclusions  promptly, 
because  there  i3  nothing  that  retards  the  performance  of  the  work  or 
is  so  dampening  to  its  efficiency  than  for  the  organization  to  have  to 
do  its  work  under  suspicion  of  any  kind  or  sort;  and  if  the  committee 
feels  that  we  are  doing  that  work  honestly,  faithfully,  and  efficiently, 
and  as  well  as  any  other  organization  can  do  it,  we  should  like  to  have 
them  say  so;  and  we  should  like  to  have  them  say  so  just  as  soon  as 
they  can  possibly  do  so,  because  we  believe  it  will  add  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  organization  and  will  produce  the  ships  quicker  than  if 
we  do  not  have  that;  because  it  will  enable  us  to  keep  up  the  spirit 
of  our  men,  and  to  hold  them  together;  and  when  you  are  trying  to 
speed  up  any  work,  if  you  have  not  got  the  right  spirit  you  can  not 
quite  make  the  speed. 

Then,  there  is  one  more  thing  that  i3  of  vital  importance:  I  do  not 
believe  the  War  Industries  Board,  nor  the  Priorities  Board,  nor  the 
Shipping  Board  have  realized  the  speed  with  which  that  yard  has 
been  built.  I  do  "not  think  anybody  has  realized  the  speed  with 
which  it  has  gone  forward.  And  I  think  they  did  not  realize,  when 
we  put  in  our  orders  for  steel,  that  wo  meant  business,  and  that  wo 
ought  to  have  the  steel  when  we  said  wo  ought  to  have  it.  And  they 
have  not  sent  the  steel  to  us. 

Senator  Jones.  Doc3  that  mean  that  your  work  is  being  delayed 
now  for  lack  of  steel  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  means  that  our  work  is  being  delayed  to-day 
for  lack  of  steel. 

Senator  Jones.  How  long  has  that  condition  existed  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Wc  have  now  20  ways  in  tho  yard  where  wo  ought 
to  have  been  laying  keels. 

Senator  Jones.  Since  when  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  have  had -them  there  for  the  last  two  weeks. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  been  ready  to  lay  keels  on  all  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  been  ready  to  lay  keels  on  them 
since  two  weeks  ago. 
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Senator  Jones.  Has  that  situation  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Piez  and  Mr.  Hurley  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  has  been  brought  to  their  attention:  it  is  being 
brought  to  their  attention  daily. 

Senator  Harding.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  delay? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  will  tell  you  in  one  moment.  We  are  to-day  just 
about  50,000  tons  of  steel  behind  in  our  schedule.  We  ought  to 
have  a  bank  of  steel  in  that  yard  that  we  can  draw  from.  You  can 
not  take  steel  right  from  a  railroad  train  as  it  comes  in  and  put  it 
into  your  vessel:  you  must  have  all  the  different  parts  of  the  vessel 
there  that  you  can  draw  from.  That  takes  quite  a  reservoir  of  steel— 
a  good  many  thousands  of  tons. 

Senator  Jones.  How  about  those  fabricating  yards  that  you  were 
going  to  get  your  fabricated  steel  from  ?  Are  they  behind  in  their 
deliveries  of  steel  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  statement  that  was  made  to  us  was  this: 
All  the  fabricating  men  were  called  to  Philadelphia  about  two  weeks 
ago,  and  they  corroborated  what  had  been  shown  by  our  own  investi- 
gations in  this  matter.  We  have  our  own  men  constantly  going  all 
around  to  see  how  we  stand  in  connection  with  getting  this  material. 
The  fabricating  steel  men  said  to  us  on  that  occasion,  "  We  can  not 
get  the  steel  to  fabricate,"  and  we  know  that  statement  to  be  true. 
They  have  not  the  steel  to  fabricate. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  they  have  not  secured 
the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  have  not  secured  the  raw  material;  it  has  not 
come  to  them  from  the  steel  mills. 

Senator  Harding.  Is  that  duo  to  delays  in  production  or  delays 
in  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  steel  men  tell  us — and  I  think  that  is  true- 
that  on  the  1st  of  July  the  plate  capacity  of  this  country  will  be 
6,000,000  tons  per  annum,  or  at  that  rate;  it  is  gradually  approach- 
ing that  now. 

About  half  of  that  would  necessarily  be  required  for  cars,  tin  plate, 
and  all  the  various  uses  of  plate.  The  other  half  could  be  available 
for  ships.  That  is,  3,000,000  tons.  That  3,000,000  tons  would  build 
12,000,000  tons  of  ships.  So  that  the  capacity  of  the  rolling  mills  is 
there.  The  rolling  mills  claim — and  I  think  this  is  true — mat  they 
have  not  been  getting  the  steel  from  the  steel  producers  in  some  cases. 
In  some  cases  they  are  the  same  company,  and  in  other  cases  they 
are  different  companies.  The  trouble  there  seems  to  be  that  they 
have  not  been  getting  the  coke  for  use  in  their  furnaces,  and  therefore 
they  have  had  to  close  down,  and  therefore  they  could  not,  until 
about  now,  begin  to  ship  the  steel  to  the  rolling  mills  and  from  the 
rolling  mills  to  the  fabricators. 

Then,  when  they  have  shipped  the  steel  from  the  original  steel 
mill,  the  transportation  to  the  rolling  mill  is  slow.  Sometimes,  when 
it  is  not  the  same  plant,  the  transportation  from  the  rolling  mill  to 
the  fabricator  is  slow;  and,  while  I  can  not  give  the  exact  figures, 
there  is  something  like  twenty  times  as  much  steel  started  as  we  have 
got  in  the  yard,  most  of  which  ought  to  be  in  the  yard  to-day,  but 
which  has  been  delayed  all  along  the  route. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  in  transit,  then,  is  it  ? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  A  large  part  of  it  is  in  transit,  yes,  sir.  The  diffi- 
culty there  dates  back  into  last  winter;  they  are  the  same  kinds  of 
difficulties  that  we  had  last  winter  in  getting  our  material  into  the 
yard,  getting  it  in  wrong  quantities,  wrong  shapes,  etc.  Those  cars 
get  mixed  up,  and  a  fabricator  will  have  1 ,000  tons  of  steel  on  hand 
that  he  is  all  ready  to  fabricate,  and  yet  ho  has  to  hold  it  in  his  yard, 
because  he  can  not  get  some  little  pieces  of  steel  that  go  with  it  and 
must  be  fabricated  with  it  before  it  is  sent  to  us. 

That  is  the  difficulty — a  lack  of  coordination,  a  lack  of  proper 
direction,  a  lack  of  ability  to  transport  it,  and  a  lack  of  priority  in 
orders. 

And  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  use  for  this  country  to  go  ahead 
and  manufacture  munitions,  and  to  try  to  ship  its  war  material,  and 
its  food  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  when  it  can  not  get  the  boats  to 
ship  them  in. 

So  that,  instead  of  shipping  lumber  to  build  storage  warehouses 
and  letting  our  supplies  lie  in  them  or  in  railroad  cars  at  our  ports 
for  a  long  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  one  immediate,  necessary 
priority  is  the  demand  by  this  committee — to-day,  and  not  to- 
morrow— that  ships  should  be  put  on  the  first  priority,  and  that  steel 
should  flow  to  every  shipyard  just  as  fast  as  that  yard  can  properly 
and  adequately  use  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  nothing 
allowed  to  stop  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Does  the  Shipping  Board  take  any  different  posi- 
tion from  yours  in  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  but  the  steel  does  not  flow.  1  think  everybody 
is  doing  their  best  to  get  it  flowing,  and  we  are  pushing  it  in  every 

Possible  direction.  We  have  had  conferences  with  the  Priorities 
>oard;  we  have  had  conferences  with  the  War  Industries  Board: 
we  have  had  conferences  with  the  steel  men,  with  the  fabricating 
people,  and  with  the  railway  people. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  not  all  of  them  concede  the  extreme  importance 
of  ships  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  They  do. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  is  it  that  prevents  action,  then? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  It  is  just  a  little  all  along  the  line;  it  is  a  lack  of 
one  central,  coordinated  authority  that  can  order  that  steel  to  flow 
without  interruption  from  the  steel  manufacturer  to  our  plant. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  is  the  Priorities  Board  having  moved 
now  ahead  of  steel  ?  Can  you  give  us  some  concrete  instance  where 
that  is  being  done? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  have  not  personally 
gone  into  that.  Mr.  Wood  has  been  looking  particularly  into  the 
question  of  steel  for  us.  My  understanding  is  that  shipbuilding  has 
been  sixth  on  the  list. 

Senator  Nelson.  Your  idea  is  that  there  ought  to  be  some  central 
authority  to  order  these  things;  to  order  the  supply  of  coke  and  the 
supply  of  cars  and  the  supply  of  steel  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not  see  any  other  way,  Senator,  to  get  it  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  now  you  have  to  go  in  two  or  three  direc- 
tions, or  to  two  or  three  different  places,  to  get  action  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir;  and  each  gentleman  proves  that  it  is  the 
other  gentleman's  trouble. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes.     They  keep  you  going  in  a  circle,  do  they  ¥ 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  I  can  see  the  situation  you  describe: 
You  have  to  go  to  this  Priorities  Board;  and  then  you  have  to  go  to 
the  board  that  furnishes  the  material;  and  then  to  another  board. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this  as  an  evidence  of  the 
necessity  for  the  passago  of  the  Overman  bill. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  will  say  just  a  few  more  words  on  this  subject, 
if  I  may.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  fault  of  any  one  of  these  organiza- 
tions. I  think  it  all  comes  right  back  to  that  one  statement,  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  one  authority.  If  I  give  an  order  in  my  com- 
pany, it  is  obeyed;  there  is  no  question  of  anybody  else  interfering; 
that  stuff  goes  through  as  I  order  it;  and  if  it  doas  not,  I  know  whom 
to  blame,  and  whom  to  put  my  finger  on.  But  if  I  had  a  dozen  men 
giving  orders,  it  would  be  very  different;  nothing  would  be  done. 

Senator  Jones.  It  comes  right  down  to  the  proposition  that  the 
President  can  issue  such  orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  have  these 
things  done;  there  is  the  great  central  authority. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  are  ready  to  use  up  steel  at  that  yard  at  a  rate 
that  I  do  not  believe  anybody  realizes.  Wo  want  60,000  tons  a 
month  in  that  plant,  for  the  next  three  months. 

Senator  Jones.  Does  not  Admiral  Bowles  realize  that? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  Admiral  Bowles  does  realize  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  ho  urging  it? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  is  urging  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  the  steel  is  not  coming  in  now? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  best  promise  we  can  get  so  far  is  that  we  shall 
probably  be  able  to  receive  what  we  ordered  for  this  month,  but  not 
be  permitted  to  catch  up  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  aro  really  behind  in  receiving  it  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Ye3,  sir;  and  wo  shall  still  bo  as  far  behind  at  the 
end  of  the  month  as  wc  arc  now. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Aro  you  more  in  advance  in  your  deliveries  of 
steel  than  other  shipyards,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  some  of  the  yards  are  short  of  steel,  and  I 
think  quite  a  number  of  them  have  a  fair  average  quantity;  some  of 
the  older  yards,  which  arc  building  naval  vessels — for  instance,  tho 
Now  York  Shipbuilding  yard — aro  not  as  bad  off  as  other  yards, 
because  that  yard,  for  instance,  is  building  destroyers  for  tho  Navy, 
and  they  have  priority  on  that  account.  Tnat  may  be  entirely  proper 
for  the  naval  vessels  to  have  priority  over  the  merchant  vessels;  I  do 
not  know  as  to  that;  but  we  should  have  the  steel. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Would  you  say  that,  as  a  genoral  proposition, 
tho  yards  that  arc  building  merchant  vessels  are  in  better  shape  than 
tho  Hog  Island  plant,  with  regard  to  the  delivery  ot  steel,  so  far  as 
you  know  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  My  personal  impression  is  that  wo  are  a  little  worse 
off  than  the  most  of  them,  because  I  think  the  people  who  aro  shipping 
tho  steel  have  never  realized  that  wo  are  goinj*  to  uso  so  much  of  it; 
they  have  said,  " Those  fellows  have  bitten  off  more  than  they  can 
chew,  and  wo  will  ship  them  half  of  what  they  ask  for;  that  is  all  that 
they  can  use." 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  understand  that  those  other  commer- 
cial shipyards  aro  short  in  their  steel  deliveries,  even  if  they  aro  not 
as  much  so  as  you  are  ? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  is  behind, 
and  I  think  most  of  the  steel  yards  are  somewhat  behind;  some  ox 
them  are  not  behind  at  all;  some  of  them  seem  to  have  obtained  a 
very  good  supply. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  know,  Admiral  Bowles  and  the  Ship- 
ping Board  have  had  that  matter  up  with  various  people  who  are 
supposed  to  control  it,  have  they 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Urging  them  to  get  the  stoelf 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  have  not  any  complaint  of  what  has  been  done  by 
any  of  those  gentlemen;  I  think  they  are  all  working  at  it,  and  all 
trying  to  do  it.  It  goes  back  to  that  ono  central  difficulty,  of  having 
no  central  authority  to  issue  the  orders. 

Senator  Jones.  You  are  up  against  the  same  difficulty  that  wo  aro 
all  up  against  now  in  trying  to  get  anything  done. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  We  simply  go  around  in  circlos. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not  know  of  anything,  oxcopt,  as  Senator  Jones 
suggested,  an  order  from  the  President  that  ship  material  must 
move. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  oven  if  ho  issued  such  an  order,  it  would  bo 
necessary  to  have  somebody  to  see  that  the  order  was  executed  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  wiU  put  the  men  on;  I  am  going  to  use  somo  of 
those  very  high  salaried  men,  to  whom  reference  nas  been  mado 
here,  and  put  them  on  the  job;  they  aro  on  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  some  of  the  representatives  of 
the  oxocutive  management  of  tho  American  International  Co.  and 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  and  Stone  &  Wobster,  giving  their 
attention  to  this  work  at  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  representatives  have  you  there  of  tho  oxoc- 
utive management  of  those  companies  now? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  At  Hog  Island  ? 

Tho  Chairman.  Yos. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  For  tho  past  two  months  I  have  spent  practically 
all  my  time  thoro  that  I  havo  not  spent  in  Washington.  I  say 
"  practically ";  I  havo  spent  thero  all  of  my  timo  that  I  havo  not 
spont  hero.  Mr.  Connick  has  spent  all  of  his  time;  Mr.  Stone  has 
spent,  for  tho  last  month,  all  of  his  timo.  Those  are  throe.  Then, 
among  tho  other  men,  wo  havo  a  dozon  or  two  of  thorn  that  havo 
been  down  thoro  spending  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  their 
timo  thero;  men  like  Mai.  Case,  and  Mr.  Stroater,  and  all  of  our 
other  officers.  With  the  Stone  &  Wobstor  organization,  it  has  boon 
practically  tho  samo  thing. 

Tuo  Chairman.  With  the  exception  of  lack  of  material,  have  things 
been  going  in  a  satisfactory  manner  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  everything  to-day  is  absolutely  satisfac- 
tory, except  tho  failure  of  3teel  to  arrive  in  the  yard.  The  yard  is 
fully  ready  for  business,  and  has  been  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  a  motion  relat- 
ing to  this  very  subject. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Senator  Harding.  I  move  that  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
be  instructed  to  invite  the  attondanco  of  the  chairman  of  the  United 
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States  Shipping  Board  and  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Emer* 
gencv  Fleet  Corporation,  and  that  they  call  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  ask  his  assistance  and  cooperation  in  meeting 
this  great  emergency  that  exists  for  shipbuilding  material. 

Senator  Jones.  I  second  the  motion. 

(The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted.) 

Mr.  Baldwin.  If  the  steel  flows,  gentlemen  we  promise  you  the 
ships  when  we  agreed  to  have*  them. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  many  ships  have  you  got  under  way 
now,  Mr.  Baldwin  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Things  go  so  rapidly  there  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  follow  that  up ;  they  had  five  the  other  day  when  I  was  down 
there. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  that  is  all,  Mr 
Baldwin. 

Senator  Sheppard.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  committee  repre- 
senting workers  in  the  shipyards  of  the  Gulf  coast  who  want  to  be 
heard  in  regard  to  the  housing  situation,  and  the  urgent  need  for 
housing  facilities  in  the  shipyards  on  that  coast. 

Senator  Harding.  We  have  already  appropriated  $50,000,000  for 
that  purpose. 

Senator  Sheppard.  But  they  want  to  impress  on  the  committee 
what  course  the  aid  so  extended  should  take.  They  represent  every 
shipyard  on  the  Gulf  coast,  from  Florida  to  Texas;  and  I  think  the 
committee  ought  to  hear  them. 

Tho  Chairman.  All  right;  we  will  hear  the  gentlemen  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  C.  H.  FRANCE,  OF  PASCAO0ULA,  MISS, 

Please  give  your  name  and  residence,  and  state  whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  Franck.  My  name  is  C.  H.  Franck.  I  am  from  Pascagoula, 
Miss.  I  represent  the  shipyard  employees.  Wo  havo  been  up  hero 
for  tho  past  week  on  invitation  of  the  wage-adjustment  board,  to 
remedy  various  matters,  and  to  expedite  work  on  the  ships,  which 
has  been  delayed  by  wage  questions. 

But  there  is  one  other  ^rcat  difficulty,  and  that  is  tho  housing  propo- 
sition. You  will  notice  in  to-day's  newspapers  that  tho  South  is  away 
behind,  according  to  Mr.  Hurley's  figures  on  the  production  of  ships. 
At  different  ports  in  the  South  the  shipbuilding  industry  is  a  new  one, 
and  the  housing  facilities  havo  not  been  anywhere  near  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  tho  men  that  have  been  called  to  those  ports.  We,  of 
course,  did  not  know  the  wording  of  this  law  appropriating  money 
for  housing;  if  wo  had  known  it,  possibly  wo  would  not  havo  como 
up  here. 

But  in  my  opinion,  it  is  going  to  take  a  littlo  more  than  merely  an 
order  of  tho  Fleet  Corporation  to  provide  thoso  houses.  Our  ex- 
pcrionco  hero  in  Washington  tho  past  week  has  proven  to  us  con- 
clusively that  there  is  too  much  latitude  permitted  in  tho  orders  of  tho 
Fleet  Corporation;  they  say  one  thing,  and  tho  men  out  on  tho  job  do 
what  they  please.  And  wnilo  it  may  be  perfectly  correct  to  say  that 
this  money  has  been  appropriated  to  build  tho  houses  for  tho  workers 
in  shipyards,  if  you  do  not  get  behind  tho  Fleet  Corporation  and  insist 
on  this  housing  program  being  earned  out,  tho  housing  program  will 
bo  in  tho  same  condition  ono  yoar  from  now  as  it  is  to-day.     Wo  havo 
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boon  trying  for  six  months  to  got  the  wage  question  down  thoro  sot- 
tied,  and  unless  there  is  a  change  in  their  nietnods,  it  will  bo  the  same 
at  tho  ond  of  another  six  months  as  it  is  now. 

Senator  Harding.  You  do  not  moan,  do  you,  that  you  are  having 
difficulties  in  getting  your  wages  standardized  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  I  will  toll  you  tho  way  things  have  been  working. 
We  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Macoy,  tolling  him  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  delegation  from  tho  shipyards,  all  tho  way  from 
Savannah,  Ga.,  to  Beaumont,  Tex.,  to  como  up  here  and  settle  tho 
wage  matter,  or  it  would  result  in  a  tie-up.  They  have  repeatedly 
assured  us  that  the  thing  would  como  to  a  head  by  a  certain  aato,  and 
when  that  date  camo  nothing  was  done.  Mr.  Macey  finallv  conceded 
the  importance  of  this  conference,  and  wo  came  up  hero  ana  have  been 
hero  for  a  week,  and  nothing  has  yet  boon  done. 

And  this  housing  proposition  is  a  vital  matter.  There  are  men 
oing  down  there  to  those  shipyards  in  the  South  from  tho  interior. 
Tiese  "four-minute"  speakers  are  going  up  and  down  tho  country 
and  telling  the  people,  "You  are  needed  in  the  shipyards;  there  are 
big  wages  to  be  made  there;  from  $5  to  $7  a  day;"  and  then  the  men 
go  down  to  the  shipyards  and  they  find  that  tho  wages  are  $3,  $3.50, 
or  $4  a  day. 

Senator  Harding.  What  class  of  men  in  the  shipyards  in  the  South 
get  onlv  $3  or  $3.50  a  dav? 

Mr.  Franck.  Practically  all  of  them. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  mean  skilled  men? 

Mr.  Franck.  Yes,  sir;  tho  biggest  shipyard  in  our  town  paid  an 
average  of  $2.10  a  day  for  one  week. 

The  Chairman.  For  ordinary  labor  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  For  all  classes  put  together. 

Senator  Jones.  Taking  them  all  together,  and  averaging  thorn  all? 

Mr.  Franck.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  1,100  employees;  and  I  got 
from  the  paymaster  one  week  his  total  pay  roll  for  that  week,  and 
I  figured  it  out,  and  it  amounted  to  $2.08  a  day  per  man. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  do  the  skilled  mechanics  get  in  that 
section  of  tho  country — the  carpenters,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Franck.  Fifty  cents  an  nour;  that  is  tho  extreme  limit  of  tho 
skilled  mechanic.  In  Texas,  I  bolievo  thoy  have  come  up  to  62£  cents 
an  hour.  At  Milton,  Fla.,  up  to  a  very  short  time  ago,  tho  men 
have  been  compelled  to  work  for  from  $2.35  to  $2.65  a  day. 

So  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  get  this  wage  propo- 
sition through,  and  we  have  been  here  in  Washington  for  a  week 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Shippirg  Board  trying  with  might 
and  main  to  get  tho  wages  in  those  yards  standardized. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  plant  at  Milton,  Fla.,  building  ships 
for  the  Fleet  Corporation,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Bedsole.  They  have  been  building  submarines,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Pcnr.acola  Marino  Construction  Co.  have  been  building  thorn, 
and  the  workmen  have  to  he  under  palmetto  trees  at  night. 

Senator  Harding.  Well,  Senator  Sheppard  has  injected  this  point 
into  the  testimony.  The  trend  of  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee heretofore  nas  been  to  the  effect  that  we  ought  to  encourage 
shipbuilding  on  the  Gulf  coast,  because  there  was  no  question  of 
having  to  build  houses  for  the  workers  down  there. 
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Mr.  Franck.  If  you  will  come  down  to  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  I  will 
show  you  a  condition  that  is  absolutely  disgraceful.  I  will  show  you 
10  or  12  men  housed  in  a  room  not  over  9  by  12  feet,  and  they  have 
been  there  for  months.  I  came  from  the  interior  there  to  the  coast 
to  work  in  the  shipyard,  and  I  have  been  trying  for  four  months  to 

fet  housing  accommodations.     It  is  costing  me  $17.50  a  week  to 
oard  my  one  daughter  and  myself,  and  we  are  living  in  one  room. 
We  can  not  get  a  house  in  that  town  for  love  or  money. 

Senator  Harding.  Are  you  a  carpenter  t 

Mr.  Franck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  What  are  they  paying  carpenters  in  the  southern 
shipyards  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  The  highest  price  is  50  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Harding.  What  is  the  standard  wage  along  tho  northern 
coast — 62 J  cents  an  hour  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  No,  sir;  Savannah,  Ga.,  is  getting  62}  cents;  it  was 
55  cents  up  to  a  short  time  ago;  now  they  get  62}  cents  there. 

Senator  Harding.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  why  a  Mississippi 
carpenter  should  work  for  less  than  the  avcrago  rate  paid  carpenters 
elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  No,  sir.  We  have  been  trying  to  have  the  wage  ad- 
justment board  look  at  it  in  this  way,  that  it  costs  just  as  much  to 
drive  a  rivet  in  a  board  on  the  Gulf  coast  and  the  Atlantic  coast  as  it 
does  on  tho  Pacific  coast,  and  unless  the  wages  are  standardized  you 
are  not  going  to  keep  labor  satisfied,  because  laboring  men  will  go  to 
the  place  where  they  get  the  highest  wages. 

Senator  Fernald.  I  am  very  much  surprised  at  your  testimony. 
You  say  that  the  average  wages  in  the  shipyard  where  they  employ 
1,100  men  are  $2.08  a  day? 

Mr.  Franck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fernald.  And  that  includes  tho  skilled  labor — all  kinds  of 
labor  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fernald.  What  do  your  lowest  priced  men  get  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  $1.75  a  day  for  eight  hours,  or  about  21  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Fernald.  No  such  testimony  as  that  has  been  presented 
to  this  committee  before. 

Senator  Harding.  Is  that  for  the  negro — common  labor  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  No,  sir;  that  is  for  tho  white  men;  tho  white  men  and 
the  negroes  get  practically  the  same;  we  do  not  draw  any  color  line  in 
wages. 

Senator  Fernald.  What  yard  is  that  that  you  were  speaking  of? 

Mr.  Franck.  Tho  International  Shipbuilding  Co.  That  is  the 
squarest  yard  in  that  part  of  tho  country. 

Senator  Ransdell,  That  is  at  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  You  have  not  had  any  trouble  in  securing  a 
hearing  from  tho  wage-adjustment  board,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  Not  at  this  time;  I  am  thankful  to  sav  that  we  have 
had  every  door  open  to  us  now — even  including  Afr.  Piez's.  The 
facts  have  now  become  known  as  to  why  the  construction  of  ships 
has  not  been  expedited.  Men  would  go  to  the  shipyards  and  work 
for  a  week  or  10  days;  and  they  would  find  no  places  for  their  families, 
and  they  would  go  back  homo.     The  wage  question  is  a  vital  thing. 
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There  is  no  use  sending  men  to  the  shipyards,  when  the  men  who  have 
been  there  come  bacK  and  say  that  tne  stories  of  high  wages  paid 
there  are  all  lies ;  that  they  do  not  pay  over  $4  a  day,  and  that  they  are 
charging  from  $7  to  $9  a  week  for  board.  When  a  man  gets  oack 
home  and  goes  into  his  union  meeting  and  tells  hi?  personal  expe- 
riences, the  result  is  that  the  men  will  not  go  to  the  yards  to  work* 
You  have  not  been  employing  the  class  of  men  who  are  essential  to 
build  those  boats;  and  the  statements  of  these  men  who  have  been 
there,  whether  they  are  union  men  or  not,  being  personal  testimony, 
will  go  much  further  than  the  promises  of  some  unknown  man  on  a 
platform. 

In  another  six  months  we  are  going  to  suffer  the  penalty  for  not 
treating  the  shipyard  workers  ri^ht,  because  the  boats  will  be  noeded, 
and  we  will  need  the  men  to  build  our  ships,  and  will  not  be  able  to 
get  them. 

Senator  Harding.  If  those  are  the  wages  that  have  been  paid,  you 
need  not  testify  further  as  to  that ;  you  have  been  treated  very  badly 
as  to  wages,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  does  not  think  you  ought  to  have  your  wages  standardized. 
Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  question :  What  kmd  of  houses  do  you  want 
built  down  there  for  the  workers  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  In  the  interest  of  getting  a  better  class  of  employees, 
we  would  recommend  this:  Four  weeks  ago  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr. 
Flannery,  of  the  Shipping  Board  housing  committee,  on  this  point; 
and  he  seemed  to  thmk  that  some  sort  m  a  cantonment  proposition 
for  taking  care  of  the  worker  himself  would  be  the  best.  I  told  him, 
"No;  there  are  a  lot  of  young  fellows  going  down  there,  men  who  will 
work  for  only  a  week  or  10  days  and  then  quit;  unattached  young 
men.  And  the  class  of  men  that  are  needed  down  there  the  most  are 
the  house  carpenters.  These  young  fellows  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  work;  they  only  stay  there  a  short  time,  and  they  aro 
actually  a  hindrance  in  the  construction  of  a  boat.  We  want  to  have 
a  typo  of  houses  that  a  man  can  buy  on  monthly  payments  and  have 
his  family  live  in:  then  he  will  not  be  so  apt  to  quit  if  the  foreman 
gives  him  a  few  cross  words;  he  has  got  his  family  to  look  after. 

Senator  Harding.  How  much  willsuch  a  house  cost  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  $700  for  the  house  and  lot. 

Senator  Harding.  You  can  get  a  house  and  lot  for  $700  i 

Mr.  Franck.  Yes,  sir.  The  International  Shipbuilding  Co.  is 
building  four  and  five  room  cottages  down  there;  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  construction  told  mo  that  the  average  cost  was  about  $650. 

Senator  Harding.  How  soon  could  they  be  built  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  They  are  building  about  forty  a  week.  Hero  is 
another  point  to  be  considered:  That  International  Co.  did  not  expect 
to  have  to  go  into  the  housebuilding  business;  they  are  using  men 
that  ought  to  be  working  on  the  ways  back  there  in  the  woods  Duild- 
ing  houses. 

Senator  Ransdkll.  That  is  a  frame  cottage,  is  it,  to  which  you 
refer  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  A  frame  cottage;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  about  now  much  grounds  would  there  be 
for  each  house  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  A  lot  50  feet  by  80  feet. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  That  allows  a  little  ground  where  they  can 
put  in  a  small  garden,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  lot  does  not  cost  much? 

Mr.  Franck.  Well,  the  company  has  purchased  a  great  big  site 
there,  and  they  are  using  that  site  to  take  care  of  the  employees. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  it  from  the  plant? 

Mr.  Franck.  Twenty  rods  outside  of  the  fence. 

Senator  Fernald.  How  fast  could  they  build  those  $700  houses! 

Mr.  Franck.  If  they  could  get  good  crews  working  on  them,  they 
could  build  50  or  more  a  week,  because  they  could  standardize  the 
construction,  and  you  could  put  one  bunch  of  framers  at  work,  and 
another  bunch  of  erectors  at  the  same  time,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Hardino.  About  what  is  the  population  of  that  town  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  Pascagoula  has  between  5,500  and  6,000  people. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  much  is  the  monthly  rental  for  those 
houses  after  they  are  completed? 

Mr.  Franck.  The  International  Co.  is  charging  the  menlrom  S15 
to  $17. 

Senator  Harding.  That  ought  to  appeal  to  the  real  estate  men  as 
a  good  business  proposition. 

Mr.  Franck.  Oh,  you  can  not  get  the  local  men  there  to  handle  it; 
that  town  is  owned  by  about  four  men;  and  they  have  not  spent  any 
money  on  it.  I  challenged  one  of  them  the  other  day  to  show  me 
where  $5,000  had  been  spent  in  the  town  since  this  shipbuilding  work 
began  toward  erecting  the  housing  necessary  for  the  shipyard  work- 
ers, and  he  could  not  do  it.  The  first  question  those  people  ask  fa, 
"Well,  how  much  will  we  make  if  we  build  the  houses?  How  much 
will  the  Government  give  us  V  And  I  said  to  them,  "  If  I  had  to  give 
it  to  you,  you  would  not  get  a  cent."  They  have  built  little  board 
shacks  of  one  room,  one  right  after  another.  I  have  been  living 
down  South  for  five  years,  and  six  months  before  I  moved  into  that 
town  you  could  have  rented  one  of  those  little  shotgun  houses  for  $1 
a  month.  To-day  they  are  charging  $18  or  $20  a  month  for  them. 
Lots  that  they  could  not  sell  for  $10  or  $15,  they  have  now  jumped 
the  price  of  to  $250 — and  then  they  wonder  why  the  man  who  is 
going  down  to  the  Gulf  coast  to  work  in  a  shipyard  is  not  satisfied. 
Wo  nave  got  the  climate  down  there,  and  we  have  got  the  material 
to  build  the  ships,  and  things  oupht  to  bo  remedied.  Wo  would  he 
the  happiest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  if  they  would  just  let  us 
build  ships. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  shipyards  have  you  down  thero? 

Mr.  Franck.  Five  shipyards. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ways  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  There  are  18,  all  told. 

Senator  Harding.  How  many  men  are  working  in  those  yards,  all 
told  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  Four  thousand  men  in  the  five  yards  and  they  are 
adding  to  the  number  continually.  And  they  are  just  stacked  up 
there  Tike  carcasses  in  a  room. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  know  how  many  shipyards  there  are 
on  the  Mississippi  coast  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  About  11. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Eleven  shipyards  ? 
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Mn  Franck.  Yes,  sir;  including  Biloxi  and  Gulfport. 

Senator  Ransdell.  On  the  Gulf  coast  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  them  at  Gulfport,  Biloxi,  Pasca- 
goula,  and  Moss  Point. 

Senator  Fernald.  Are  there  any  dry  docks  down  there  t 

Mr.  Franck.  No,  sir:  but  the  Dirks-Blodgett  yard  and  the  Inter- 
national yard  are  figuring  on  putting  them  up.  The  International 
Co.  are  going  to  put  up  a  steel  plant  also. 

Senator  Harding.  Have  you  talked  to  Mr.  Flannery,  of  the 
Shipping  Board  housing  committee,  about  this  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  talked  with  him  yet.  We 
wanted  first  to  see  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  Senator  Fletcher, 
and  we  will  go  up  to  the  Shipping  Board  this  afternoon. 

Senator  Harding.  Then  I  think  you  gentlemen  should  talk  to  Mr. 
Flannery,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
housing  program.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  your  proposition  to  have 
houses  built  at  $700  apiece  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  Shipping 
Board  with  care,  because  most  of  the  people  who  have  come  down 
here  in  connection  with  housing  have  asked  for  $5,000  houses. 

The  Chairman.  From  $2,000  up. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  the  Government 
should  undertake  the  bunding  of  houses,  at  $700  apiece,  that  that 
would  meet  the  situation  down  there  satisfactorily  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  Yes,  sir;  easily. 

Senator  Calder.  What  kind  of  houses  would  they  be  t 

Mr.  Franck.  Four  or  five  room  frame  houses. 

Senator  Harding.  Sealed  houses  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  Yes,  sir;  sealed  houses  inside;  we  do  not  use  much 
plastering  down  there;  and  they  would  be  sided  on  the  outside  on 
the  bungalow  type. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Does  that  figure  include  the  price  of  the 
ground? 

Mr.  Franck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  And  what  improvements  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  Bath  tub,  lavatory,  sink  in  the  kitchen,  and  electric 
light. 

Senator  Calder.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  do  it  at  that  figure. 

Mr.  Franck.  We  do  it  down  there  right  along. 

Senator  Harding.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  else  in  your  delegation  whom 
you  would  like  the  committee  to  hear,  Mr.  Franck  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  you  to  hear  Mr.  Bedsole. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  him. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  T.  BEDSOLE,  OF  PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

Mr.  Bedsole.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  W.  T.  Bedsole,  and  I  am 
from  Pensacola,  Fla.  We  have  a  big  steel  yard  being  built  there, 
which  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  yards  in  the  South;  that 
is  in  what  is  known  as  "  Fisherville,  in  Pensacola,  a  little  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  city,  where  you  could  rent  a  house  for  from  $4 
to  $6  a  month  before  this  plant  started  in.  Now  they  have  raised 
the  rents  to  S 19  or  $20,  and  they  are  figuring  on  raising  them  again, 
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since  the  shipbuilding  industry  started  in  there,  about  four  weeks 
ago;  and  you  can  not  get  a  room  in  Pensacola. 

It  is  the  same  situation  at  Milton,  Fla. ;  we  have  a  lot  of  private 
shipyards  that  are  not  doing  work  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, but  we  are  building  vessels  for  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
French  Government. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  have  some  bi{j  mills  there. 

Mr.  Bedsole.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  men  working  there  have  no  place 
to  stay;  and  a  man  will  go  there  and  work  a  week  or  10  days,  and 
get  paid,  and  then  he  leaves. 

At  Pensacola  there  is  land  in  front  of  this  shipbuilding  plant  that 
a  man  could  have  bought  at  $25  on  the  installment  plan  before  this 
work  started  in,  and  now  they  want  $500  for  the  lot.  And  they 
have  not  made  any  provision  whatever  for  housing  the  workmen. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  company  which  has  the  building  of  those 
foreign  ship3  there  acquired  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  yard  itself, 
with  the  idea  of  putting  houses  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Bedsole.  Well,  if  they  have  they  have  never  mentioned  it 
to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  may  have  acquired  the  land,  but  may 
not  propose  to  build  the  houses.  Of  course,  you  gentlemen  realize 
the  importance  of  the  local  communities  doing  everything  they  can 
to  supply  those  facilities  and  not  looking  to  the  Government  to 
do  it. 

There  have  been  representatives  of  a  number  of  communities 
down  South  that  have  been  up  here  trying  to  get  some  ships  riven 
to  their  particular  town  or  locality  to  build.  And  we  have  Deen 
claiming  that  this  great  housing  problem  that  they  have  in  the  large 
industrial  centers  in  this  part  of  the  country  does  not  confront  us 
down  there  on  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  coasts.  We  have  been 
telling  the  people  here  that ;  and  we  have  been  hoping  that  the  com- 
munities down  there  would  supply  the  housing  facilities  themselves 
as  far  as  possible,  because  we  want  to  get  the  shipyards  down  there — 
we  want  to  build  up  that  industry.  We  have  the  water;  we  have 
the  ports;  we  have  the  raw  material;  we  have  the  climate;  we  have 
the  tabor.  We  have  the  world  beat  on  everything.  Now,  I  do  not 
want  them  to  have  any  excuse  for  not  building  ships  down  there, 
where  all  of  the  conditions  are  so  favorable,  that  they  would  have  to 
spend  a  lot  of  money  to  take  care  of  the  housing  of  the  workmen  and 
tneir  families  if  they  gave  the  people  down  there  contracts  to  build 
ships.  We  do  not  want  to  give  them  any  argument  or  excuse  at  all 
for  not  putting  those  shipyards  down  there  and  keeping  them  busy; 
that  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  been  aiming  at — to  get  the  ship- 
yards scattered  around  down  there,  instead  of  being  congested  in 
the  large  industrial  centers. 

And  we  have  been  hoping  that  those  communities  would  them- 
selves do  something  to  meet  the  housing  problem.  Take  Pascagoula, 
for  example;  it  looks  as  if  the  people  of  that  community  ought  to  get 
busy  and  try  to  supply  the  necessary  houses  for  the  people  who  are 
going  in  there  to  work  in  the  shipyards. 

I  am  not  saying  that  to  discourage  you  in  your  efforts  to  get  neces- • 
sary  housing  for  yourselves  and  other  workmen  there;  the  housing 
must  be  provided.     But  I  merelv  say  that  to  indicate  to  you  what 
has  been  in  our  minds ;  we  have  been  in  hopes  that  the  communities 
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would  themselves  take  hold  of  that  situation  and  provide  the  housing 
facilities.  If  they  can  not  do  it  fast  enough,  tne  Shipping  Board 
will  doubtless  help  them  out — and  they  certainly  have  the  same 
reason  for  helping  you  people  down  on  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic 
coasts  that  they  nave  for  helping  other  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  And,  as  a  matter  01  fact,  you  have  just  as  good  reasons  for 
demanding  it  of  the  Shipping  Board  as  any  other  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Proper  housing  is  necessary  to  the  construction  of  ships,  and 
it  must  be  provided  whether  by  the  Shipping  Board  or  by  the  local 
communities,  or  by  both. 

Who  is  the  next  member  of  the  delegation  who  desires  to  address 
the  committee? 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  W.  ALMAN,  OF  ORANGE,  TEX. 

Mr.  Alman.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  J.  W.  Alman,  and  I  am 
from  Orange,  Tex.  Let  me  say  at  the  start  that  the  landlords  in  our 
community  have  completely  taken  advantage  of  us.  Since  I  have 
been  in  Washington  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  written  mo  a 
letter  backing  us  up  in  this  proposition  to  see  about  getting  some 
housing  accommodations  there.  As  to  housing  Orange,  Tex.,  is  in 
exactly  the  same  situation  as  Pascagoula,  Miss.;  wo  have  been 
treated  in  just  tho  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  shipyards 
there? 

Mr.  Alman.  There  are  five  big  shipyards,  and  they  employ  in  tho 
neighborhood  of  4,000  or  5,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  tho  population  of  the  town,  outside  of 
those  or  5,000  shipyard  workers  ? 

Mr.  Alman.  It  was  8,000,  about. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  lack  houses  for  the  workmen  there,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Alman.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  very  serious  lack  of  them-  there 
will  be  a  little  four-room  house,  and  in  some  cases  there  will  be  a 
family  in  each  room. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  you  will  go  into  the  details  as  to 
that  with  Mr.  Flannery,  of  the  Snipping  Board.  You  should  tell 
him  what  such  houses  will  cost  down  there,  because  his  plans  for 
houses  for  this  part  of  the  country  contemplate  a  more  expensive 
house;  some  of  tnese  latter  will  be  of  brick,  or  perhaps  of  concrete, 
but  down  there  you  do  not  need  that  kind  of  construction;  your  cli- 
mate does  not  call  for  it. 

Mr.  Alman.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  could  you  build  houses  for  in  Beaumont 
or  Orange,  Tex.,  such  as  those  which  can  be  built  in  Pascagoula,  Miss., 
for  $700  apiece  ? 

Mr.  Alman.  Do  you  mean  the  cost  of  the  lot  and  house  ? 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Alman.  $1,250. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  cost  a  good  deal  more  there,  then,  than 
they  do  at  Pascagoula,  Miss.  ? 

Mr.  Altman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Whjr  should  the  same  type  of  house  cost  more 
in  Texas  than  in  Mississippi  ?    Is  lumber  higher  in  Texas  ? 
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Mr.  Franck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Alman.  The  scale  of  wages  is  higher  and  the  mills  charge  more 
for  the  material. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  land  costs  more,  too,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Alman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Franck.  I  just  want  to  emphasize  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  somebody  getting  behind  the  officials  here  ana 
seeing  that  the  things  are  done.    This  illustration  is  somewhat  out- 
side of  the  present  discussion,  but  it  shows  that  there  is  not  the  force 
behind  the  acts  of  the  officials  that  there  ought  to  be.    There  should 
be  more  ll punch"  behind  them.    The  wage-adjustment  board  claim 
that  they  issue  orders  and  that  they  should  be  complied  with;  and 
yet  Mr.  Bedsole  can  tell  you,  as  he  had  occasion  to  find  out,  how  the 
orders  for  the  release  of  men  so  that  they  can  work  in  another  ship- 
yard are  being  disobeyed  and  abused.     Mr.  Bedsole  asked  the  officials 
tor  the  release  of  some  200  men  who  are  not  working.     Those  200 
men  have  been  denied  their  release  by  the  company  they  were  work- 
ing for,  and  they  could  not  go  to  work  for  another  company  because 
they  could  not  produce  their  release.     We  have  been  up  here  a  week 
trying  to  get  that  straightened  out.    Mr.  Bedsole  got  a  telegram 
from  home  saying  those  men  wore  getting  tired  of  waiting.     And  I 
say  that  -there  is  something  behind  that  wage  board  so  that  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  the  " punch"  that  they  ought  to  have. 

And  that  is  why  I  say  that  on  this  housing  proposition,  we  think 
they  will  need  some  force  or  some  * '  punch ' '  put  behind  them  so  that  we 
can  get  something  done. 

Mr.  Ransdell.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  illustration  you 
have  given.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  some  men  down  there, 
some  200  of  them,  who  have  been  out  of  work,  and  yet  can  not  get 
work  in  other  shipyards? 

Mr.  Franck.  There  was  an  order  promulgated  by  the  Shipping 
Board  some  time  ago  making  it  necessary  for  a  man  who  left  the  em- 
ploy of  one  shipyard  to  get  a  release  from  that  shipyard  before  ho 
could  get  employment  at  another  yard.  That  was  done  to  prevent 
the  different  yards  competing  with  each  other  for  labor,  and  one  yard 
taking  men  away  from  another.  But  certain  of  the  employers  have 
taken  advantage  of  that  order;  and  if  they  do  not  like  men,  for  ex- 
ample, they  lay  me  off,  but  I  can  not  get  a  discharge  from  them  so  as 
to  get  employment  at  another  yard ;  I  might  want  to  go  to  work  for 
another  yard,  but  I  am  prevented  from  doing  so,  although  I  am  no 
longer  working  at  that  yard. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  will  not  put  you  to  work  and  yet  refuse 
to  give  you  a  discharge  ?     Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  Exactly.  And  that  shows  that  there  is  something 
lacking  in  that  board  that  they  ought  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  the  Shipping  Board  would  readily 
remedy  that  situation ;  have  you  laid  it  betore  the  Shipping  Board  ? 

Mr.  Franck.  Yes,  sir;  we  took  it  up  this  morning  with  Mr.  Piez; 
and  he  says  he  will  look  into  it  and  see  that  what  is  necessary  is  done 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  seems  very  unjust  that  such  a  condition 
should  be  allowed  to  exist. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  it  does.  You  see,  we  act  very  promptlv  here; 
as  soon  as  this  housing  situation  was  presented  to  us,  we  undertook 
to  legislate  on  it,  and  the  Senate  at  once  passed  the  housing  bill. 

Who  is  the  next  speaker  ? 
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STATEMENT  OF  MS.  T.  W.  SHABIT,  OF  BRUNSWICK,  GA. 

Mr.  Sharit.  The  way  the  housing  situation  has  been  handled  in 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this:  They  took  a  lot  of  buildings 
in  the  town  that  were  not  in  use,  and  cut  them  up  into  rooms  for  the 
men.  But  those  rooms  are  now  all  occupied;  there  are  none  avail- 
able. When  I  first  went  there  a  year  ago  there  were  houses  that 
rented  for  $10  a  month,  now  they  want  $25  a  month  for  those  same 
houses. 

Mr.  Bedsole.  At  Pensacola  there  were  a  number  of  houses  that 
were  more  or  less  dilapidated,  simply  because  business  was  so  dull 
when  the  war  started;  they  have  not  made  a  start  toward  repairing 
those  buildings  in  any  way.  There  are  at  least  300  houses  at  Pensa- 
cola which,  with  very  little  repairs,  could  be  made  habitable. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  you  call  that  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Flannery,  the  Shipping  Board  representative  in  charge  of  housing. 
The  law  that  we  passed  specifically  provides  authority  for  the  Ship- 
ping Board  to  commandeer  houses  where  necessary,  and  it  has  the 
necessary  authority  to  repair  them. 

Mr.  Bedsole.  That  was  my  impression,  and  that  was  the  reason 
we  came  before  the  committee. 

We  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  for  giving  us  this 
hearing. 

(Thereupon,  at  3.40  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Thursday,  April  4,  1918.) 
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FRIDAY,  APRIL  5,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  in 
the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fletcher  (chairman),  Ransdell,  Vardaman, 
Bankhead,  Nelson,  Jones,  Harding,  and  Calder. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Denman,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  make  any  statement  that  you  wish  to  make. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  DENMAN,  SAN 

FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Mr.  Denman.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reading  over  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Connick,  with  reference  to  the  Hog  Island  contract  and  the 
negotiations  leading  to  the  contract,  I  felt  that,  probably  uncon- 
sciously, ar  erroneous  impression  has  been  created  as  to  Mr.  Cennick's 
negotiations  with  the  Snipping  Board  and  Gen.  Goethals,  at  the 
initiation  of  this  entire  scheme  of  fabricating  ships  through  semi- 
Government  plants. 

As  you  read  Mr.  Connick's  testimony,  you  gather  the  impression 
that  a  vigorous  and  an  acrimonious  contest  was  being  carried  on 
between  Gen.  Goethals  and  the  Shipping  Board,  and  that,  as  an 
innocent  bystander,  he  gracefully  withdrew  to  permit  the  contestants 
to  indulge  in  their  fracas  without  his  interruption  or  interference. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Connick  intended  to  convey  that  impression, 
but  the  testimony  gives  that  impression. 

The  fact  is  that  Air.  Connick  came  down  to  us  ready  to  accept  a 
compensation  for  about  $200,000,000  worth  of  complotod  ships — 
$200,000,000  more  or  less — about  half  of  the  work  on  which  would 
be  done,  as  wo  then  figured,  and  as  testimony  now  develops,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  men  to  be  furnished  by  this  Vanderlip  group 
of  corporations. 

The  compensation  which  ho  was  ready  to  accept  was  between 
$12,000,000  and  $15,000,000.  The  exact  value  of  the  work  which 
he  would  actually  supervise  I  could  not  then  figure.  I  am  now 
drawing  a  distinction  botwoen  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  Govern- 
ment assembling  yard  and  the  work  to  be  done  by  other  contractors 
outside,  in  the  fabricating  yards,  and  in  the  plants  manufacturing 
machinery,  boilers,  and  equipment  for  the  vessels. 

But  we  liazarded  a  guess  at  that  time  that  it  would  be  about  half 
and  half;  and  the  testimony  that  has  since  been  given  here,  I  think, 
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substantiates  that  estimate.  So  that  the  figure  which  he  was  ready 
to  accept,  and  desired  at  that  time,  was  between  $12,000,000  and 
$15,000,000  for  the  supervision  of  from  $100,000,000  to  $125,000,000 
of  work  to  be  done  in  this  semi-Government  plant  and  its  construc- 
tion. 

What  made  my  associates  and  myself  in  the  Shipping  Board  hesi- 
tate and  ask  for  further  figures  was  this:  We  could  not  see,  as  we 
talked  with  Mr.  Connick,  that  we  wore  to  get  out  of  this  group  of 
corporations  anything  more  than  the  "  know-how" — and  that  phrase 
was  used  at  that  time — of,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  men;  that  this 
enterprise  was  a  completely  new  creation,  in  which  the  Government 
furnished  the  basic  idea  of  fabrication,  of  all  of  tho  capital,  paid  all 
the  salaries,  except  for  these  few  supermen  that  were  to  be  put  into 
a  new  organization 

Senator  Vardaman  (interposing).  Do  you  mean  by  that  expression 
superior  men,  or  superfluous  men  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  I  think  "supermen"  is  the  best  term. 

Mr.  Denman.  That  is  the  phrase  tnat  seemed  to  fit  the  situation. 
He  was  simply  acting  as  an  agent  trying  to  make  a  good  bargain 
for  his  group.  I  regard  Mr.  Connick  as  a  very  able  man;  he  has  done 
groat  work  in  California.  Ho  has  great  force  and  great  executive 
ability.  I  have  always  felt  that  he  would  drift  to  Wall  Street  and 
make  a  success  there. 

But  the  Government  was  to  furnish  all  of  the  money,  and  to  pay 
all  of  the  salaries,  except  of  these  few  men  at  the  head;  and,  further- 
more, it  was  to  furnish  it  commandeering  power,  so  that  what  even 
the  greatest  organizations  of  capital  themselves  could  not  do,  this 
group  of  five  men  would  be  able  to  do;  thev  could  stop  the  flow  of 
steel  to  other  places  and  divert  it  to  this  place;  they  could  use  the 
Government  pressure  on  labor,  and  they  were  to  have  every  assistance 
that  tho  Government,  with  all  of  its  war  powers,  could  give  them. 
And  that  was  to  bo  part  of  tho  bond  that  wo  wore  to  give  the  Van- 
derlip  group,  through  Mr.  Connick's  agency;  $12,000,000  for  super- 
vising an  estimated  $125,000,000  worth  of  work,  whore  tho  plant  is 
owned  by  the  contractor,  and  the  schemo  is  furnished  by  trio  con- 
tractor, and  tho  running  capital  is  furnished  by  tho  contractor,  is 
one  thing;  but  that  figure,  for  the  job  in  this  case,  seemed  to  us  open 
to  question. 

Tho  Chairman.  Well,  they  were  to  supervise  tho  building  of  tho 
plant  also  ? 

Mr.  Denman.  They  wero  to  supervise  tho  building  of  tho  plant. 
But  as  to  that  you  will  find — and  I  will  later  insert  in  the  record  a 
letter  that  I  have  from  Gen.  Gocthals — that  cntiro  plan  had  been 
worked  out  before  the  contract  had  been  entered  mto.  We  had 
already  designed  tho  ship  ourselves,  through  our  own  employees, 
and  tlie  great  combination  that  Mr.  Vanderlip  had  perfected  behina 
all  of  this — or  his  associates  had  perfected — of  the  steel  fabricating 
yards  that  were  to  furnish  the  material,  had  already  been  entered 
into.  The  huge  profits  to  those  in  the  fabricating  combination  were 
entirely  apart  from  tho  $12,000,000  fee. 

Senator  Kelson.  Let  mo  ask  you  this  question  hero:  Who  prepared 
tho  plans  for  the  yard?  Was  that  done  through  tho  Government, 
or  was  it  done  by  these  " know-how"  men? 
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Mr.  Denman.  My  impression  is — I  say  "my  impression"  because 
the  plans  came  to  me  from  Gen.  Goethals — that  they  were  prepared 
by  some  one  in  Stone  &  Webster,  or  some  one  of  the  Vanderlip  group 
oi  corporations.  The  scheme  for  fabricating  ships  was  not  new.  ft 
had  been  suggested  by  Secretary  Redficld  several  years  before. 

We  asked  Mr.  Connick  to  get  for  us  the  figures  and  segregate  the 
cost  in  the  yard  and  outside  the  yard,  of  these  vessels,  and  Mr.  Con- 
nick's  graceful  retirement  from  this  alleged  controversy  was  a  retire- 
ment for  a  day  to  give  us  the  next  morning  those  figures.  And  the 
next  morning,  and  the  next  morning,  and  the  days  passed,  during 
which  time  the  press,  as  you  will  remember,  was  filled  with  stories  oi 
disagreements  between  Gen.  Goethals  and  ourselves.  And  the  figures 
did  not  come. 

Mr.  Connick's  proposition  was  an  acceptance  of  Gen.  Goethals's 
offer.  The  $12,000,000  for  $200,000,000  of  work,  about  $125,000,000 
of  which  they  would  supervise,  was  his  estimate  and  his  offer  to  them. 

I  will  now  read  from  a  letter  Gen.  Goethals  to  me,  of  July  13,  1917. 
I  will  say  that  this  is  not  a  confidential  letter,  because,  like  most  of 
Gen.  GoethaTs  thoughts  and  plans,  when  he  desired  to  communicate 
them  to  those  who  had  employed  him  he  first  gave  them  to  the  public. 

On  Monday  I  shall  offer  the  contracts  for  the  building  of  two  plants  to  be  owned  by 
the  Government  for  the  construction  of  fabricated  steel  ships,  to  produce  400  ships  of 
an  aggregate  tonnage  capacity  of  2,500,000  tons  within  the  next  18  to  24  months. 

For  the  building  of  these  two  yards  and  the  construction  of  the  ships  in  them,  1 
shall  offer  as  compensation  to  the  agents  who  undertake  the  work,  a  fee  of  approxi- 
mately 6  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  work,  with  rewards  for  savings  on  cost,  and 
for  speeding  delivery.  Provision  will  be  made  for  decreasing  the  fee  to  prevent 
unnecessary  ccst. 

The  contracts  will  give  the  Government  the  benefit  of  Government  fixed  commodity 
prices,  and  will  provide  for  cessation  of  work  at  any  time,  so  that  the  appropriation 
may  net  be  exceeded. 

Options  will  be  given  to  the  contractors  to  purchase  the  plants  at  arbitrated  values 
on  tne  completion  of  the  work. 

The  design  of  the  ship  is  ready;  the  plans  of  the  yard  are  ready;  the  distribution  of 
the  work  of  furnishing  material  and  of  fabrication  is  arranged. 

The  6  per  cent  mentioned  in  the  letter  for  the  completed  ship  meant 
10  per  cent  for  the  work  actually  supervised  by  tne  men  from  the 
Vanderlip  corporations.  The  Government  seemed  to  bo  proposing 
to  pay  812,000,000  for  the  work  of  five  or  six  men  for  two  years. 

Tho  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  put  that  whole  letter  in  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Denman.  I  simply  have  a  part  of  it  here,  Mr.  Chairman;  it  is 
all  that  refers  to  Hog  Island,  however.  The  letter  was  published  in 
the  press  at  tho  time;  so  that  I  am  not  divulging  any  correspondence 
that  passed  between  us  that  Gen.  Goethals  himself  has  not  made 
public. 

Tho  Shipping  Board  was  willing  to  spend  any  amount  of  money  to 
got  tonnage.  We  had  signed  up  to  this  time  dozens  of  contracts, 
giving  very  largo  and  stimulating  profits  to  small  steel  shipbuilding 
yards.  There  never  had  been  a  question  about  tho  profit  to  be 
allowed  to  these  small  and  new  yards  to  stimulate  them  to  invest 
further  capital  and  to  expand  their  ways  and  get  their  enterprises 
running.  We  felt  that,  with  the  smaller  men,  wo  could  not  got  them 
to  make  the  very  rapid  advances  in  organization  that  wero  necessary, 
without  that  kind  of  stimulation. 
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The  question  of  profiteering  at  Hog  Island  was  the  only  one  between 
Gen.  Goethals  and  myself  when  we  handed  in  our  resignations. 

I  felt  that,  in  a  great  transaction  like  this  work,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment itself,  and  its  power,  was  the  main  reliance  for  the  success 
of  the  enterprise,  anything  that  looked  like  a  profiteering  payment 
to  the  great  pooplo  on  top  who  could  well  have  given  us  for  nothing 
the  services  of  these  five  or  six  men,  would  be  simply  an  invitation  to 
every  laboring  man,  from  the  lowest  unskilled  labor  up,  to  demand  a 
wage  on  a  similar  basis;  and  that  instead  of  getting  us  more  ships 
and  faster  ships,  this  kind  of  overloading  of  profit  at  the  top  would 
impede  the  progress  of  the  work,  by  starting  strikes  and  labor  dis- 
putes up  and  down  the  scale  of  labor  organization. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  in  that  respect  your  apprehensions  have 
been  realized  ? 

Mr.  Denman  (continuing).  And  in  response  to  a  perfectly  natural 
and  human  instinct  that  "I  should  have  my  share  of  this  if  these 
big  fellows  above  us,  who  can  well  afford  to  give  their  services  free, 
are  going  to  get  so  much." 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  succeeded  us 
that  a  very  much  lower  and  fairer  figure  was  fixed  on  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  skill  that  these  men  had  to  give. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Denman,  before  you  proceed  further  will  you 
allow  me  to  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  that  I  have  just  received 
from  a  gentleman  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  which  is  very  much  in  accord 
with  the  suggestion  you  have  just  made  and  shows  how  the  people  of 
the  country  actually  are  looking  on  the  situation?  The  writer  of  the 
letter  calls  attention  to  the  conditions  in  shipyards  and  says: 

Although  it  does  not  seem  to  be  an  established  fact,  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the3e  shipi  arc  being  built  on  a  contract  price  and  not  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage 
of  profit  above  co3t.  Thi3  price  is  also  believed  to  bo  greatly  in  excess  of  what 
it  should  be. 

Therefore  the  men  think  that  when  thev  work  efficiently  they  are  only  putting 
increased  profits  into  the  hands  of  profiteering  capitalists  and  in  many  cases  working 
themselve3  out  of  a  job. 

If  the  Government  dcircs  earnest  cooperation  from  labor,  it  must  make  conditions 
such  that  the  wage  earners  are  only  helping  the  Government  to  win  the  war,  and  not 
helping  the  capitalists  to  make  greater  profits. 

Apparently  that  gentleman  has  the  very  idea  to  which  you  have 
just  referred. 

Mr.  Denman.  Is  it  not  inevitable  that  that  should  happen? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denman.  A  man  does  not  have  to  have  a  profound  knowledge 
of  human  nature  to  see  that  that  is  just  what  would  happen  under 
the  circumstances. 

Senator  Jones.  Y03;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Denman.  And  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  thoso  of  us  who 
were  in  the  Shipping  Board,  and  especially  those  of  us  who  came  from 
the  West  and  South,  had  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  labor  situa- 
tion than  our  general  manager.  We  were  able  to  make  that  agree- 
ment with  the  sailors,  because  we  understood  their  aspirations  and 
their  desires;  and  that  agreement  has  stuck.  This  is  almost  tho  only 
class  ot  labor  that  has  gone  through  tho  war  without  a  strike. 

The  Chairman.  The  writer  of  that  letter,  however,  is  somewhat 
in  error  regarding  tho  nature  of  the  contract. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes,  I  know;  but  he  shows  that  that  is  the  gen- 
era] belief. 
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Mr.  Denman.  Now,  I  am  going  to  say  a  thing  here  which  I  think 
should  be  said,  because  of  the  prevalence  of  gossip  and  rumor — 
about  Admiral  Capps. 

Admiral  Capp3  neld  down  this  price  and  got  this  contract  in  very 
fair  shape  —Admiral  Capps  and  Mr.  Hurley — and  afterwards  Admiral 
Capps  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
the  unfortunate  kind  of  gossip  that  you  hoar  in  Washington  about  the 
reasons  tor  Admiral  Capps's  resignation. 

On  the  day  on  which  I  left  the  Shipping  Board,  on  the  evening  of 
that  day,  I  sat  down  with  Admiral  Capps  and  outlined  something  of 
our  work;  and  he  said  to  me  substantially  this: 

Mr.  Denman,  until  2  o'clock  to-day  I  had  not  the  faintest  notion  that  I  was  to  receive 
this  appointment.  I  am  a  sick  man.  But  I  am  a  naval  officer,  and  I  am  going 
through,  as  far  as  I  can. 

And  he  went  into  it  with  that  kind  of  gallant  spirit,  that  he  would 
go  through  as  far  as  he  could;  but  the  sickness  was  there,  and  it  was 
not  an  afterthought,  and  it  was  not  later  cooked  up  to  account  for 
his  separation  from  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  discuss  with  him  this  particular  pending 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Denman.  Yes;  I  detailed  very  fully  what  I  knew  of  the  situ- 
ation; but  you  see  I  had  not  received  the  figures  from  Mr.  Connick. 
They  were  in  a  position  to  give  an  estimate  on  the  total  cost  of  the 
ships.    Those  detailed  figures  should  all  have  been  ready,  you  see. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Shipping  Board  itself  have  any  data  or 
any  idea  about  the  cost  of  the  ships  ? 

Mr.  Denman.  That  was  the  strange  thing  about  it.  We  asked 
Gen.  Goethals  for  those  figures,  and  he  said  they  were  over  in  the 
American  International  Corporation.  Here  was  the  Government 
embarking  in  a  great  enterprise,  and  the  only  place  where  the  figures 
as  to  that  enterprise  were  was  in  the  hands  of  those  other  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  to  take  the  cost  of  other  kinds  of  ships 
and  base  you  estimate  partly  on  that,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Denman.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  fabricated  ships 
were  an  entirely  new  proposition;  and  presumably  we  were  going  to 
make  great  savings  by  the  rapid  outturn  of  ships  on  the  ways  due 
to  the  standardization  of  the  parts;  and  the  figures  used  in  the  case 
of  other  ships  would  be  of  some  value,  but  not  very  much.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  costs  are  going  to  be  higher  than  they 
were  estimated  at  that  time. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  show  how  early  the  Shipping  Board  had  ma- 
tured the  idea  of  using  the  Diesel  engine.  In  a  statement  that  I  gave 
to  Senator  Phelan,  which  he  read  into  the  Congressional  Record  on 
August  15,  1917,  I  enumerated  at  the  end  the  various  things  that 
the  Shipping  Board  had  then  determined  as  matters  of  policy,  and 
this  particular  paragraph  might  well  go  in  the  record  here: 

Fifth.  The  inauguration  of  the  building  of  a  Diesel  motor-driven  fleet  of  merchant 
ships,  of  the  Norwegian  George  Washington  type,  which,  with  the  great  saving  in 
fuel  and  cargo  space,  wide  sailing  radius,  and  reduced  labor  cost,  would  free  us  from 
bunker  control  of  other  nations  and  give  us  a  dominance  in  maritime  carriage  after  the 
war. 

This  proposal,  which  to  our  minds  was  the  best  thing  we  had  to 
offer  for  the  af  ter-the-war  period  of  the  American  mercantile  marine, 
has  been  receiving  very  serious  consideration  from  the  Shl^va^ 
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Board  and  we  trust  in  the  very  near  future  may  mature  into  some 
actual  activity  in  that  direction.  As  we  seem  to  be  embarked  in  * 
long  war,  these  vessels  will  have  a  war  as  well  as  a  postwar  use. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  Diesel  engine  and  of  the 
Diesel  boat,  and  I  have  been  and  am  advising  my  clients  that  they 
begin  to  look  to  that  class  of  tonnage;  that  they  make  their  invest- 
ments in  that  class  of  plants.  There  is  not  any  doubt  that  the  Diesel 
is  the  coming  motive  power  for  over-seas  ships,  and  we  can  look  to 
the  Japanese  and  the  Germans,  our  most  vigorous  competitors,  to 
have  very  considerable  fleets  to  initiate  the  after-the-war  fight  for 
the  control  of  the  sea  when  we  get  back  into  normal  commercial 
conditions. 

Senator  Calder.  Will  you  please  explain  what  the  Diesel  motive 
power  is  ? 

Mr.  Denman.  The  Diesel  engine  is  an  internal-combustion  engine 
in  which  the  power  is  produced  by  a  combustion  of  fuel  oil  just  below 
the  point  of  explosion.  As  vou  come  up  in  the  combustion  of  gases, 
you  know,  you  have  just  a  flame  first,  and  then  you  have  very  high 
temperatures  of  combustion,  and  then  you  go  over  into  the  explosion 
group  of  chemical  changes.  The  Diesel  motor  gets  its  power  from  a 
very  hi^h  combustion  but  under  the  explosion  point. 

Tshe  Chairman.  May  I  ask  what  your  idea  is  regarding  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  contract  as  finally  made  with  the  Hog  Island 
people — whether  you  would  regard  it  as  a  reasonable  contract  for 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Denman.  I  have  not  examined  it  carefully  enough,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  say.  If  I  could  judge  by  the  other  contracts  under  the 
Shipping  Board,  I  would  expect  it  to  be  very  carefully  drawn.  I 
have  seen  a  number  of  other  contracts  drawn  by  them  for  other 
classes  of  work,  but  I  have  not  gone  into  this  contract  carefully 
enough  to  give  an  opinion  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  compensation  under 
that  contract  ? 

Mr.  Denman.  Well,  it  is  very  hard  to  get  at  the  exact  figure  from 
the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  already  printed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Denman.  I  understand  that  it  figures  out  about  4 J  per  cent. 
I  know  it  is  very  much  lower  than  the  figure  on  which  Gen.  Goethals 
and  Mr.  Connick  had  their  understanding. 

Senator  Vardaman.  You  say  the  figures  are  in  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

The  Cn airman.  The  contract  is  in  the  record. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Yes;  I  think  the  contract  is  in  the  record. 
But  some  of  the  witnesses  before  this  committee  have  testified  that 
it  is  3  and  a  fraction  per  cent,  and  others  have  testified  that  it  is  a 
5  per  cent  fee. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  5  per  cent  on  the  ships;  but  when  you  take 
into  consideration  the  cost  of  the  plant,  which  the  company  also 
supervises  and  for  which  they  are  not  paid,  and  then  the  cost  of  the 
ships,  it  would  not  amount  to  so  much. 

Senator  Vardaman.  And  then  they  did  not  estimate  the  fees  paid 
to  the  subcontractors. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  they  distinguish  that  and 
arrive  at  the  amount  of  fee  to  the  contractors. 
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Mr.  Denman.  What  shottfd  really  have  been  done  there,  if  I  may 
hazard  the  suggestion,  is  this:  Those  gentlemen  in  Now  York  should 
have  said  to  the  Shipping  Board,  "Why  do  you  not  form  a  $2,000 
corporation  and  accept  from  us  these  five  or  six  men  at  Si  a  year?" 
If  capital  is  going  to  justify  the  $1  a  year  system  why,  when  we  had 
a  great  constructive  enterprise  for  the  Government  to  carry  through, 
could  they  not  have  said  to  us,  ''Take  these  men "  i 

Then  we  could  have  gone  to  labor,  and  we  could  have  said,  4iNow, 
the  fellows  on  top  with  the  money  are  contributing  their  bit.  Do  not 
press  us  all  the  time  for  increased  wages;  do  not  strike;  do  not  stop 
your  work;  but  come  in  and  be  at  least  as  patriotic  as  your  em- 
ployers." With  what  grim  irony  would  labor  meet  such  an  appeal 
to-day. 

If  we  could  only  put  our  finger  on  one  place  in  this  country  where 
that  had  generally  been  done,  it  would  simplify  the  labor  problem 
enormously.  But  these  New  York  men  started  in  at  10  per  cent,  or 
$20,000,000  for  five  men's  brains,  and  they  got  one  administrator 
to  agree  to  b"  per  cent,  or  $12,000,000,  and  they  fought  all  the  way 
down  the  line  until  they  are  now  getting  what  must  be  a  very  liberal 
compensation;  and  in  tne  process  of  doing  it  they  have  done  exactly, 
in  the  way  of  delaying  things,  what  it  is  complained  that  the  labor 
men  are  doing  in  the  way  of  delaying  things,  to  get  a  similar  share. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  think  so.  You  can  not  get  any  controversy 
with  the  members  of  this  committee  on  that  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all?  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Denman. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business,  after  wbich  the  following  proceedings  were  had:) 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  LEONARD  REPLOGLE,   DIRECTOR    OF 
STEEL  SUPPLY,  WAR  INDUSTRIES  BOARD. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  your  name  and  occupation? 

Mr.  Replogle.  J.  Leonard  Replogle,  director  of  steel  supply,  War 
Industries  Board. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Since  August,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  born  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  born  in  Bedford  County,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  A  statement  was  made  before  the  committee 
several  days  ago  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  vice  president  of  the  American 
International  Corporation,  to  the  effect  that  that  corporation,  which 
is  building  ships  at  Hog  Island,  was  delayed  several  weeks  owing  to 
the  lack  of  steel.  He  said  their  orders  had  been  in  for  some  time, 
and  that  they  wer£ short  50,000  tons  of  steel;  that  they  thought  somo 
of  it  was  moving,  but  they  were  not  quite  sure  even  about  that. 

Can  you  give  the  committee  any  information  on  that  subject  that 
would  lielp  in  dealing  with  that  situation  ( 

Mr.  Replogle.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  condition  is  due  to  a  number  of 
causes;  and  right  here,  I  want  to  correct  the  general  impression  that 
the  steel  mills  have  fallen  down.  They  have  responded  wonderfully 
well  to  every  request  we  have  made  of  them;  but  their  operations  were 
restricted  in  January  and  February,  to  an  enormous  extent,  owing 
to  their  utter  inabilitv  to  secure  sufficient  fuel.     Some  of  the  most 
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mportant  plants — I  will  say  most  of  the  more  important  plants- 
were  operating  at  40  to  50  per  cent  of  capacity;  and  some  of  the 
plants,  for  instance,  the  Worth  Bros.'s  plant  at  Coatesville,  Pa.f  the 
plant  of  the  Mid  vale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  one  of  the  very  largest 
plate  producers  in  the  United  States,  were  unable  to  make  a  ton  of 
steel  from  January  17  to  February  20,  over  one  month,  on  account  of 
inability  to  secure  coal,  despite  every  effort  made  by  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  with  the  Fuel  Administration  and  the  railroad  people 
to  give  them  relief. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  the  prin- 
cipal mills  that  furnish  the  steel  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Do  you  mean  ship  steel  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Replogle.  Well,  the  larger  plants  are  the  Dlinois  Steel  Co., 
at  Chicago  and  Gary,  Ind.;  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district;  their  plate  mill  is  at  Homestead;  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  at 
Coatesville;  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  at  Johnstown,  Pa. ;  the  Luken  Steel 
Co.,  at  Coatesville,  Pa.;  the  Allegheny  Steel  Co.,  at  Pittsburgh;  the 
Belle  Iron  Works,  at  Steuben ville,  Ohio;  Allen  &  Wood  Steel  &  Iron 
Co.,  at  Punxsutawney,  Pa.;  the  Nagel  Steel  Co.,  at  Pottstown,  Pa.* 
the  Glasgow  Iron  Co.,  at  Pottstown,  Pa.;  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Co. 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Are  those  plate  mills  or  rolling 
mills? 

Mr.  Replogle.  They  are  plate  mills. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  is  to  go  back  further  than  that,  to 
the  mills  that  furnish  the  steel  to  the  rolling  mills. 

Mr.  Replogle.  Practically  all  of  these  mills  are  interrelated  com- 
panies, who  own  their  own  iron  mines,  and  Lake  vessels,  and  their 
own  blast  furnaces  and  open-hearth  furnaces. 

The  Chairman.  They  make  the  steel  and  also  roll  the  plates! 

Mr.  Replogle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  They  are  producers  from  the  ore  to  the  finished 
product,  are  they? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  ore  to  the  finished  product. 

The  Chairman.  I  supposed  that  the  largest  concern  doing  that  was 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  the  largest; 
they  have  about  3,500,000  tons  capacity  of  plates,  as  compared  with 
a  total  output  of  about  6,000,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  They  produce  the  steel  and  also  the  plates? 

Mr.  Replogle.  They  produce  the  steel  and  the  plates. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Schwab's  company,  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Well,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  produce  some  plates, 
but  they  are  not  very  heavy  factors  in  that  at  the  present  time;  they 
are  more  in  ordnance  work — guns,  projectiles,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  there  is  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Yes;  they  have  two  very  large  plants,  one  at 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  and  the  other  at  Johnstown,  Pa.  Then,  there  is  the 
Cambria  Steol  Co.,  at  Johnstown,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  They  produce  both,  do  they? 

Mr.  Replogle.  They  produce  plates  and  a  very  great  variety  of 
other  finished  steel  products. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  they  not  the  chief  producers  of  the  steel  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Yes,  sir! 

The  Chairman.  And  then  there  is  the  Mellen  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Well,  the  Mellens  have  the  Forged  Steel  Wheel 
Co.  They  are  not  very  large  factors  in  the  production  of  steel.  The 
Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  which  they  control,  and  the  Forged  Steel 
Wheel  Co.,  one  of  their  subsidiaries,  which  make  some  steel;  but 
they  are  not  large  factors. 

The  Chairman:  The  trouble  in  furnishing  the  necessary  steel  for 
the  shipyards  goes  back  to  the  producors  of  the  steel  from  the  ore, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Replogle.  The  loss  in  total  steel  production  does.  Tho 
trouble  in  the  shipyard  is  due  to  several  other  causes.  Wo  believe 
that  it  was  unfortunate  that  so  much  of  the  steel  orders  were  placed, 
in  the  early  stages,  with  the  far  Western  concerns;  and  we  believe 
that  transportation  has  been  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  the  delay 
at  Hog  Island.  Something  like  62  per  cent  of  the  steel  has  left 
the  mills,  and  only  3  or  4  per  cent,  on  March  16,  had  been  received 
at  Hog  Island. 

The  Chairman.  The  Hog  Island  people  claim  that  they  got  better 
prices  from  the  western  mills  than  they  could  get  from  the  eastern 
mills. 

Mr.  Replogle.  Well,  I  think  that  the  United  States  Government 
has  sufficient  power,  in  war  time,  to  compel  the  eastern  fabricators 
to  come  down  to  a  fair  and  reasonable  price;  and  I  think  that  could 
have  been  done. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  come  down  now,  but  they  did  not 
at  first;  that  is  why  they  let  those  contracts  out  in  the  West.  That 
is  what  the  testimony  before  this  committee  shows. 

Mr.  Replogle.  Well,  regardless  of  the  reason,  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  factors  in  the  delay  at  Hog  Island. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  steel  cuts  a  figure  in  that 

delay? 

Mr.  Replogle.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  say  that  the  delay  is  due  to  delays 
in  transportation  to  any  extent;  tney  talk  as  if  the  material  has  not 
been  furnished  by  the  mills. 

Ssnator  Harding.  Will  you  read  from  that  letter  that  you  wrote 
showing  the  quantity  of  steel  furnished  to  shipyards,  as  compared 
with  their  requisitions  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Yes,  sir.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Piez  yesterday,  showing 
him  that,  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  they  had  shipped  from  the 
steel  mills  to  the  fabricators  a  total  of  618,177  tons  of  steel,  as  com- 
pared to  the  estimated  requirements  of  the  Emergeney  Meet  Corpora- 
tion of  55)0,42X  tons.  In  other  words,  the  mills  shipped  27,000  tons 
in  excess  of  tho  estimated  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  did  not  catch  up  with  the  amount  tl.ey 
had  boon  behind  before,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Kkploulk.  Well,  thev  were  verv  little,  if  any,  behind  before 

*  •  *  • 

that. 

I  think,  also,  as  regards  Hog  Island,  that  a  big  factor  is  the  delay 
in  getting  plans  to  the  fabricators.  A  number  of  the  fabricators  have 
reported  that  they  have  a  very  large  tonnage  of  steel  on  hand,  and 
were  unable  to  work  it  up,  on  account  of  not  having  detailed  drawings. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Instead  of  speaking  of  generalities,  I  wish  you 
would  now  get  down  to  this  Hog  Island  plant.  In  the  first  place, 
what  plants  are  furnishing  material  for  that  yard?  Do  you  Know 
what  they  are? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  are  thev  ? 

Mr.  Rkplogle.  Do  you  mean  fabricated  steel? 

Senator  Nelson.  What  plants  are  there  that  are  furnishing  ma- 
terial for  the  Hog  Island  shipyard  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  You  will  have  to  make  that  question  more  specific. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  mean  the  steel  mills  or  the  fabricating 
plants. 

Senator  Nelson.  Both.  The  Hog  Island  people  claim  that  they 
are  short  of  steel;  Mr.  Baldwin's  statement  is  very  strong  on  that 
point;  he  said  that  they  could  not  get  the  material.  Now,  where  do 
you  get  your  material  from  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  claim  also,  as'  I  recall,  that  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  fabricators;  they  claim  that  the  fabricators  are  behind  in  their 
deliveries,  but  the  fabricators  can  not  get  the  steel  from  the  mills; 
that  is  what  the  fabricators  have  reported  to  them. 

Mr.  Replogle.  There  are  some  mills,  for  instance,  the  Midvale 
Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.'s  mill  at  Coatsville,  Pa.,  has  been  restricted,  as 
I  have  stated,  on  account  of  fuel  conditions;  they  have  been  behind 
on  their  total  schedule  of  plates  for  that  reason,  but  they  now  expect 
to  make  it  up,  as  they  have  a  better  fuel  supply. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  not  a  western  concern.  You  said  a 
moment  ago  that  the  delay  occurred  because  some  of  the  contracts 
were  let  out  West. 

Mr.  Replogle.  No;  but  the  eastern  mill  ships  the  material  to  a 
far-western  fabricating  plant. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  but  wo  are  talking  about  the  shortage  at 
Hog  Island. 

Mr.  Replogle.  Well,  that  is  true 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  That  is  not  a  far-western  plant. 

Mr.  Replogle.  You  misunderstood  me.  These  steel  mills  in  the 
East  shin  to  the  far-western  points  the  raw  steel,  which  they  roll  for 
fabrication  at  western  points. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Replogle.  Then  the  fabricated  material  is  shipped  back  to 
Hog  Island.  I  mean  by  that,  concerns  like  the  Bethlenem  Steel  Co.. 
at  rottsdam,  Pa.,  and  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Thev  roll  the  steel  and 
ship  it  out  to  those  far  western  points  for  fabrication. 

Senator  Vardeman.  To  what  places? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  and  Chicago,  111. 

Senator  Yardaman.  Are  there  no  fabricating  plants  nearer  than 
that? 

Mr.  Replogle.  There  are  many  of  them.  And  I  wrote  Mr.  Hurley 
in  November,  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fabricating 
plants  in  the  East,  near  the  Hog  Island  shipyard,  were  operating  at 
a  very  low  rate  of  capacity. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  point  on  which  I  want  to  get  specific  in- 
formation is,  what  steel  plants  are  short  in  furnishing  material  for 
the  fabricating  plants  ? 
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Mr.  Replogle.  The  Midvaie  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  is  one  I  think; 
the  Nagel  Steel  Co.,  at  Pottstown,  Pa.,  is  another;  the  Allegheny  Steel 
Co.,  in  Pittsburgh,  is  another. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  not  expedite  work  in  those  mills? 

Mr.  Replogle.  We  have  done  so,  Senator.  I  discussed  that  with 
Mr.  Corey  individually,  and  wo  practically  eliminated  the  rolling  of 
plates  for  car  construction,  which  is  also  very  important,  but  we 
sidetracked  that,  and  are  giving  the  right  of  way  to  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  material. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Let  me  get  from  you  a  little  more  light  on  that 
question  of  the  enormous  expense  ol  shipping  the  steel  from  the  East 
to  the  West  and  fabricating  it  there  and  shipping  it  back  to  the  East 
again.  I  can  not  understand  why  that  arrangement  was  made;  I 
think  it  is  a  very  extravagant  method. 

The  Chairman.  They  explained  that  to  the  committee,  by  saying 
that  the  arrangement  at  the  time  was  more  favorable  to  the  Govern- 
ment; they  could  get  the  steel  shipped  out  there  and  fabricated  and 
shipped  back  to  the  yard  at  less  cost  than  it  could  be  fabricated  for  in 
the  East.  That  was  their  position — and  that  they  could  save  time 
also. 

Senator  Vardaman.  What  do  you  think  about  that? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Well,  I  have  been  told  that  that  is  the  fact;  but  1 
believe  the  Government  in  war  times  should  not  have  permitted  that 
to  be  done. 

Senator  Vardaman.  It  is  a  loss  of  time  and 

Mr.  Replogle  (interposing).  And  an  enormous  factor  in  the  con- 
gestion of  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  the  fabricating  plants  in  the  East  were 
overcrowded,  so  that  you  could  not  get  it  done  there. 

Mr.  Replogle.  They  were  not  overcrowded.  There  were  many  of 
them  that  were  not  running  full  capacity. 

Senator  Harding.  Have  you,  among  your  charts,  a  statement 
showing  the  orders  for  steel  in  connection  with  the  several  activities  of 
the  Government,  and  of  private  industries,  and  the  relative  shipments 
to  each  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  1  have. 

Senator  Harding.  I  wish  you  would  bring  that  out  in  your  state- 
ment, because  there  is  an  impression  that  has  gotten  out  that  many 
of  the  steel  mills  have  given  preference  to  their  private  orders,  owing 
to  the  higher  prices  over  their  Government  orders. 

Mr.  Replogle.  That  is  absolutely  incorrect;  and  as  indicative  of 
that  I  might  say  that  the  United  states  Steel  Co rpo ration  have  an 
order  for  2.5,000  tons  of  plates  for  the  Cunard  Steamship  Co.  at  a 
price  of  8  cents  a  pound;  and  the  Cunard  Steamship  Co.  have  been 
utterly  unable  to  get  these  plates  from  the  Steel  Corporation,  which 
has  been  making  their  plates  at  3}  cents  a  pound,  which  is  the  price 
agreed  upon  by  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  steel  manufacturers. 
In  other  words,  they  have  executed  the  lower  priced  contracts,  and 
it  is  an  absolute  fact  that  price  has  had  no  consideration  in  the  pro- 
duction of  important  steel  for  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  What  corporation  is  that? 

Mr.  Replogle.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  same  thing:  true  as  to  all  the  others? 
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Mr.  Replogle.  That  is  true  as  to  all  the  others.  And  we  get  these 
reports  (indicating  papers  in  Mr.  Replogle's  hand)  from  every  steel 
concern  in  the  United  States  every  week,  which  show  the  amounts  on 
hand  for  the  Army,  the  amounts  for  the  Emergency  ileet  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  all  departments  of  our  own  Government,  for  the  allied 
Governments;  the  amount  of  orders  that  we  receive  from  each  depart- 
ment of  our  own  Government  and  the  allies,  and  the  amount  that 
is  shipped  under  each  department;  and  the  relative  importance  of 
that  order. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  chart  show  the  outstanding  contracts! 

Mr.  Replogle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  I  have  examined  the  chart  you  have  there;  it  is 
a  very  interesting  chart. 

Mr.  Replogle.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  show  this  chart  to  the  com- 
mittee [exhibiting  chart]. 

At  the  time  of  the  Garfield  coal  order,  January  17,  1918,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  steel  products  was  as  follows : 

Merchant  bars  dropped  from  137,000  tons  a  week  down  to  55,000 
tons. 

Plates  for  ship  construction  dropped  from  90,000  tons  down  to 
45,000,  or  just  50  per  cent. 

Projectile  steel,  which  is  a  very  important  factor,  dropped  from 
67,000  tons,  to  37.000  tons. 

After  the  mills  began  to  get  fuel,  as  you  will  see  from  this  chart 
[indicating],  the  production  steadily  increased,  and  our  production 
of  plates  now,  on  our  telegraphic  reports  for  last  week,  was  106,000 
tons  a  week,  or  just  12,000  a  week  more  than  the  country  has  ever 
produced  in  any  week  in  its  history. 

But  here  was  the  condition  the  steel  manufacturer  was  up  against: 
His  mill  was  shut  down,  either  100  per  cent,  or  greatly  restricted,  at  an 
average  rate  of  production  of  about  45  to  50  per  cent.  Even  to-day 
at  the  blast  furnaces,  pig  iron  is  being  produced  at  the  rate  of  about 
27,000,000  tons,  a3  compared  to  an  annual  capacity  of  about 
45,000,000  tons;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  little  more  than  60  per  cent, 
approximately. 

We  are  going  to  get  in  a  very  serious  situation  in  regard  to  other 
things.  The  necessities  of  our  allies  are  very  great.  Gen.  Pershing 
has  secured  some  750,000  tons  of  steel  from  the  French  and  the 
British  Governments  to  meet  his  urgent  necessities,  and  has  agreed 
to  replace  it  with  an  equivalent  tonnage  of  steel  in  this  country,  in 
various  forms  of  plates,  projectile  steel,  etc. 

Now,  we  are  producing  projectile  steel  largely  in  rail  mills,  because 
before  the  war  there  was  no  capacity  for  that  kind  of  steel,  and  no 
necessity  for  it.  We  are  rolling  those  projectile  shapes  in  rail  mills; 
and  now  the  necessities  of  the  railroads  are  such  that  they  will  have 
to  be  given  every  consideration;  otherwise  our  transportation  system 
will  break  down. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  time  set  in  which  we  were  to  replace  that 
steel  obtained  from  our  allies  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  overdue  on  that  now;  some  of  it 
was  promised  for  several  months  ago.  But  we  are  giving  them  part 
of  it.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  trying  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  first. 
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The  Chairman.  What  are  the  relative  priorities  now  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  I  have  the  priorities  here  in  this  statement  [indi- 
cating]. It  is  practically  all  AAl,  which  is  the  highest  order  of 
priority. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  come  ahead  of  the  Navy  work,  does  it? 

Mr.  Replogle.  It  comes  ahead  of  some  of  the  Navy  work  not 
ahead  of  the  torpedo-boat  destroyers  or  those  submarine  chasers. 
I  find  here  [indicating]  that  a  total  of  70  per  cent  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  tonnage  is  AAl  tonnage;  that  is  the  highest  rating. 

Senator  Vardaman.  May  I  ask  what  your  particular  function  is  in 
the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Different  departments  of  the  Government,  includ- 
ing the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  including  the  allied  Gov- 
ernments, or  the  allied  purchasing  commission,  present  to  us  their 
reouirements  in  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Replogle  is  connected  with  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Then,  1  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question: 
Do  you  think  there  is  a  probability  of  your  being  able  to  furnish 
the  material  necessary  for  the  construction  of  these  ships  from  now 
on  as  fast  as  it  is  needed  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  secure  from  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  the  detailed  requirements  at  each  yard — not  as  a  whole, 
but  at  each  yard — we  can,  and  will,  meet  them  100  per  cent. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  wonder  why  that  is  not  done,  then. 

Senator  Harding.  Will  you  now  state,  for  the  information  of  the 
committee  and  for  the  record,  to  what  the  shortage  of  steel  in  the 
shipyards  is  due,  as  your  board  understands  it — to  a  lack  of  detailed 
requisitions  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  It  is  partly  due  to  lack  of  detailed  drawings;  it  is 
largely  due  to  lack  of  definite  information  from  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  to  enable  us  to  get  at  the  particular  order,  the  particular 
sections,  which  they  need  now. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  Mr.  Hurley 
is  in  the  next  room ;  I  suggest  that  we  call  him  in,  so  that  he  can  hear 
these  statements  of  Mr.  Replogle. 

Senator  Harding.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  bo  a  good  idea  for  them 
to  thrash  the  situation  out  here  now. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  Yes,  we  will  invite  Mr.  Hurley  to  hear  this  state- 
ment. 

(Mr.  Hurley  entered  the  committee  room.) 

The  Chairman.  Let  mo  see  if  I  understand  this  correctly:  It 
appears  that  somebody,  in  placing  these  orders,  ordered  the  steel 
from  the  mills  here  in  the  East,  and  then  made  contracts  for  fabri- 
cating it  in  mills  in  the  West;  the  steel  has  to  bo  shipped  out  there, 
and  then  fabricated  and  shipped  back  to  Hog  Island. 

Now,  who  placed  those  orders?  Who  actually  placed  the  orders 
as  to  each  mill  fabricating  that  steel  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Those  particular  orders  wore  practically  all  placed, 
as  far  as  I  know,  before  Mr.  Hurley  went  into  the  Shipping  Board. 
And  you  will  remember,  Mr.  Hurley,  that  I  wrote  to  you,  giving  you 
the  names  of  the  fabricating  plants  in  the  East  which  were  operating 
at  a  low  rate  of  capacity. 
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Mr.  Hurley.  I  remember  that. 

Mr.  Replogle.  And  that  is  partly  responsible  for  the  delays. 
But  there  is  a  combination  of  reasons,  including  that,  which  is  a  big 
factor,  and  the  delay  of  the  American  International  Corporation  in 
furnishing  to  the  fabricating  plants  details  permitting  them  to  fabri- 
cate the  material  which  they  now  have  in  their  yards. 

Ttie  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is, 
did  the  Emergency  Fleet  Ooiporation,  in  its  own  office,  place  those 
orders  ?  Did  thev  not  confer  with  the  War  Industries  Board  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Not  at  that  time,  no,  sir;  that  was  not  being  dono 
then. 

Mr.  Hurley.  What  was  the  date  that  we  began  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  You  have  been  doing  that  for  probably  the  last  four 
or  five  months. 

Mr.  Hurley.  As  I  understand  it,  our  purchasing  department  places 
an  order  with  the  War  Industries  Board  for  1 ,000  tons  of  steel.  The 
War  Industries  Board  places  that  order  with  a  mill;  we  have  no  voice 
as  to  the  particular  mill  you  place  that  order  with.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hurley.  After  that  order  is  placed  with  the  mill,  if  that  mill 
happens  to  be  crowded  with  orders 

Mr.  Replogle  (interposing).  As  they  all  are. 

Mr.  Hurley  (continuing).  What  efforts  do  you  put  forth  to  ascer- 
tain whether  that  order  is  going  to  be  shipped  to  the  fabricating  plant 
that  is  producing  fabricated  material  for  the  Shipping  Board  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Your  people,  Mr.  Hurley,  have  objected  to  the  War 
Industries  Board  taking  any  part  in  expediting  the  delivery  of  ma- 
terial until  they  have  exhausted  all  efforts  of  their  own.  They  havo 
written  to  the  shipyards  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Hurley.  How  long  since  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  That  was  perhaps  three  or  four  months  ago.  As  I 
have  written  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  we  expect  that  if,  bv 
the  ordinary  methods,  you  can  not  get  the  steel  when  and  as  needed, 
and  if  you  will  give  us  the  details  of  those  cases,  we  will  either  re- 
allocate them  to  another  mill  or  we  will  insist  on  that  mill  producing:  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  have  to  call  on  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  for  information  as  to  when  all  of  those  orders  are  placed, 
when  you  place  the  orders  and  vou  ousjht  to  have  them  all  in  vour 
office?* 

Mr.  Replogle.  Because  those  were  their  instructions,  and  they  did 
not  give  us  the  information. 

Senator  Harding.  The  record  of  these  hearings  will  show  that  the 
Hog  Island  people  have  testified  that  they  have  men  going  all  over 
the  country  trying  to  expedite  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  The 
statement  was  made  a  few  moments  ago — and  that  was  why  I  wanted 
Mr.  Hurley  to  hear  it — that  if  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  will 
only  tell  the  War  Industries  Board  that  they  have  a  certain  order 
with,  for  example,  the  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  that  their  contract  is  to 
furnish  the  Fleet  Corporation  so  much  steel,  and  that  they  are  behind 
so  much,  then  the  War  Industries  Board  could  stir  the  steel  mill  up, 
and  they  could  help  in  that  way;  but  that  they  can  not  do  anything 
unless  they  have  that  h\Iorai&\k>\i.    Ow  V)w&  o\Ja&x  b^nd^  you  just  said. 
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in  answer  to  Mr.  Hurley's  question,  that  they  tell  you,  "  We  want  so 
much  steel,"  and  that  it  is  for  you  then  to  place  with  A  mill  an  order 
for  so  much  steel,  and  B  mill  an  order  for  so  much,  and  C  mill  an 
order  for  so  much,  and  so  on. 

Now,  if  you  actually  divide  up  this  order  and  place  it  with  those 
mills,  why  is  it  that  you  have  not  the  information  as  to  what  each 
mill  has  agreed  to  furnish,  without  having  to  call  on  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  We  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amount  that  each  mill 
is  committed  to  furnish,  hut  we  do  not  have  the  order  in  which  the 
different  shipyards  want  it- -and  that  condition  changes  from  day  to 
day;  they  will  bo  ahead  on  one  part  probably  and  a  little  behind  on 
another  part,  and  in  laying  the  keels  they  can  not  tell  very  far  ahead 
the  sequence  in  which  all  of  that  material  is  desired.  And  the  Fleet 
Corporation  refused  to  give  us  that  information,  feeling  that  they 
could  handle  that  situation  themselves  better  at  each  individual  yard. 

Mr.  Hurley.  They  have  refused  to  give  you  any  information  as  to 
that? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Did  Mr.  Piez  refuse  to  give  you  that  information  t 

Mr.  Replogle.  Admiral  Bowles  did. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Well,  that  is  not  the  Shipping  Board  or  the  Fleet 
Corporation:  that  is  the  Hog  Island  plant  that  you  are  talking  about. 
Does  the  same  thing  apply  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  here? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Absolutely  no.     Mr.   Piez  and  Mr.  Hurley  have 

fiven  us  everything  we  wanted;  but  the  trouble  is  up  there  at  Hog 
sland,  and  we  could  not  get  any  details  from  Admiral  Bowles. 

Senator  Vardaman.  I  asked  a  few  moments  ago,  Mr.  Replogle, 
about  the  cause  of  the  delays,  and  you  stated  that  it  was  the  lack 
of  detailed  plans  for  these  fabricated  ships.  Now  that  Mr.  Hurley 
is  present,  I  wish  you  would  repeat  what  you  said,  so  that  we  may 
bring  out  why  these  detailed  plans  have  not  been  furnished. 

Mr.  Raplogle.  We  have  been  told  by  fabricators— for  instance, 
Carroll  &  Porter  is  one  of  them — a  number  of  steel  men,  such  as  Mr. 
Grace,  report  that  there  is  a  considerable  tonnage  at  various  ship- 
yards on  which  the  details  of  fabrication  have  not  been  given  to  the 
fabricating  plant.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  Submarine  Boat 
Corporation  is  one  of  those  yards.  But  the  fact  remains  that  we  are 
shipping  suflieient  steel  in  volume  to  build  550,000  tons  of  ships  per 
month,  and  have  been  shipping  at  that  rate  for  three  months. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes;  but  you  are  not  shipping  it  to  the  right  ship- 
yard, and  you  are  not  shipping  the  right  kind  of  steel;  and  if  you 
place  an  order  with  a  steel  plate  mill,  and  they  have  other  orders 
and  they  do  not  ship  the  steel  as  per  piogram--if  they  ship  the 
private  steel  first,  for  commercial  purposes,  of  course  that  interferes 
with  the  whole  program.  Your  volume  of  steel  may  be  in  10  yards, 
and  one  yard  may  be  short  of  steel. 

Mr.  Replogle.  If  that  is  true 

Mr.  Hurley  (interposing).  I  do  not  know  that;  I  am  just  assum- 
ing that  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Replogle.  If  that  is  true,  that  is  due  to  our  inability  to  get 
from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  or  the  shipyards,  the  details 
which  will  permit  us  to  correct  that. 
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Mr.  Hurley.  What  further  details  do  you  want,  when*you  place 
this  order  with  the  steel  company  ?  What  is  your  method  of  follow 
up,  so  that  you  may  know  when  deliveries  should  be  made? 

Mr.  Replogle.  All  that  we  follow  up  is  the  requirements  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  the  Navy,  the  Army,  and  the  different 
departments  as  a  whole,  because  your  people  have  specifically  stated 
that  it  is  not  our  function  to  follow  up  those  details. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Well,  I  am  simply  trying  to  find  out  what  the  system 
is.     You  have  not  any  foDow-up  system  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Replogle.  No. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Suppose  you  place  an  order  with  a  steel  mill  which 
can  not  possibly  deliver  it  for  three  months.  What  is  your  method 
of  trying  to  find  out  whether  they  can  fill  the  order  which  they  take 
within  the  time  required  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  These  reports  which  I  have  [indicating]  tell  us  the 
condition  of  the  various  mills  and  the  relative  importance  of  all  the 
orders  they  have  on  hand;  and  in  allocating  that  steel,  it  is  given  to 
the  mills  best  adapted  to  produce  it. 

It  ought  to  be  understood,  to  begin  with,  that,  contrary  to  the 

feneral  impression  that  has  been  created — and  I  am  afraid,  Mr. 
[urley,  that  you  have  added  to  that — to  the  effect  that  there  is  a 
surplus  of  steel,  there  is  a  very  acute  shortage  of  steel,  and  particu- 
larly of  plates,  and  it  is  going  to  become  very  much  more  critical 
The  Director  General  of  Railways  has  plans  for  a  large  number  of 
cars,  and  we  have  asked  them  to  conserve  the  use  of  plates  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent. 

Mr.  Hurley.  What  is  the  capacity  of  plates  in  the  rolling  mills 
this  year? 

Mr.  Replogle.  The  capacity  is  about  6,000,000  tons  or  6,250,000 
tons. 

Mr.  Hurley.  How  many  tons  of  shipping  can  you  make  out  of  a 
ton  of  plates?  We  can  make  3  tons  of  shipping  out  of  1  ton  of 
plates;  and  we  will  not  need  half  of  that. 

Mr.  Replogle.  I  assume  that  you  can  make  almost  4  tons  of 
shipping  out  of  a  ton  of  plates,  or  3  tons  out  of  a  ton  of  all  steel. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  How  much  are  the 
steel  companies  short  in  their  tonnage? 

Mr.  Replogle.  They  have  been  running  the  plate  mills  on  an 
average  

Mr.  Hurley  (interposing^.  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  on  specific 
orders,  in  specific  cases.  Who  are  the  chief  violators  in  the  nonde- 
livery of  plates? 

Mr.  Replogle.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  violators. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Well,  not  necessarily  violators;  I  mean,  who  is 
short  in  the  delivery  of  orders? 

Mr.  Replogle.  rractically  every  mill  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Is  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  short  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Our  records  do  not  show  that. 

Mr.  Replogle.  They  are  not  particularly  short  as  to  your  material, 
but  there  are  a  lot  of  other  requirements >j 

Mr.  Hurley  (interposing).  Well,  we  are  talking  about  ships  now. 
I  am  not  interested  in  other  material  now.  We  want  ships  first. 
This  material  that  you  will  put  into  ordnance,  and  all  the  other 
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material,  will  stay  in  this  country,  and  not  go  abroad  unless  the 
ships  can  be  furnished. 

Mr.  Replogle.  I  am  not  speaking  of  ordnance,  but  there  are 
requirements  of  plates  in  many  other  lines;  for  instance,  for  loco- 
motive construction.  They  claim  that  they  can  not  build  the  ships 
unless  you  have  the  locomotives  to  handle  the  material  that  goes 
into  them. 

Mr.  Hurley.  I  deny  that. 

Mr.  Replogle.  That  condition  is  improving  each  week;  and  wo 
are  shipping  now  at  the  rate  of  12,000  tons  a  week  more  than  has 
ever  been  produced  brfore. 

Mr.  Hurley.  How  many  mills  now  are  short  of  steel  plates  that 
can  not  perform  their  work.    Do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Replogle.  No;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Then,  if  you  do  not  know  that,  Mr.  Replogle,  how 
can  you  materially  help  in  the  present  situation  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Because  that  is  your  job.  We  had  a  perfectly 
definite  understanding  that  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  would 
anticipate  their  needs  and  advise  us  of  the  needs  of  each  yard,  and 
then  we  would  take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Do  you  mean  each  yard  or  each  mill  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Each  yard.  We  have  information  as  to  the  situa- 
tion in  each  mill. 

Mr.  Hurley.  How  many  notices  have  you  received  from  the 
Fleet  Corporation  complaining  about  the  nondeliveries  ? 

Mr.  Reprogle.  We  received  practically  no  notice  until  the  last  10 
days. 

Mr.  Hurley.  I  am  simply  trying  to  get  at  the  facts.  Have  you 
received  10  complaints,  or  20  complaints,  or  1  complaint? 

Mr.  Replogle.  We  have  received  one  complaint. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Then,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration has  forwarded  only  one  complaint,  and  that  you  knew 
nothing  about  this  general  shortage  of  material  except  through  the 
Fleet  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  There  may  be  a  good  deal  of  shortage  at  various 
yards,  but  we  have  instructions  from  the  Fleet  Corporation  to  keep 
our  hands  off  until  they  ask  us  to  do  something  about  it.  They  said, 
"When  we  want  your  help  and  your  advice,  we  will  ask  for  it,"  and 
that  is  what  we  are  waiting  for  now. 

Mr.  Hurley.  What  has  Mr.  Farrel  done  that  you  take  exception 
to? 

Mr.  Replogle.  The  only  exception  that  I  took  to  Mr.  Farrel — and 
I  took  that  to  Judge  Gary  and  all  the  members  of  that  committee- 
was  that  I  told  them  that  they  were  creating  an  entirely  wrong  im- 
pression as  to  the  plate  situation  in  this  country;  that,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  that  was  being  expressed  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a 
surplus,  there  was  a  decided  and  very  acute  shortage. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Do  your  figures  show  that? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Do  they  show  the  capacity  of  theT different  mills? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Did  you  see  that  telegram  that  Judge  Gary  sent 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hurley.  He  said  there  was  plenty  of  steel,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  No. 

Mr.  Hurley.  He  said  they  could  produce  5,000,000  tons  or  more 
of  steel  and  could  increase  the  capacity  if  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Even  5,000,000  tons  would  not  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Have  you  a  statement  of  the  requirements,  then,  to 
offset  Judge  Gary's  statement  ?  Have  you  got  tlie  figures  regarding 
the  situation  there? 

Mr.  Replogle.  I  do  not  have  them.  But  the  program  by  the 
Director  General  of  Railways  wrill  require  575,000  tons  of  plates. 
We  have  300,000  tons  for  England 

Mr.  Hurley  (interposing).  I  am  not  talking  about  that.  Judge 
Gary  and  Mr.  Farrell  and  the  other  steel  men  in  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  say  that  there  is  plenty  of  steel.  Now,  you  make 
the  statement  that  we  are  going  to  be  short  of  plates.  In  order  to 
back  up  your  statement,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  give  your  reasons 
for  saying  that.  There  is  a  discrepancy  between  your  statement  and 
Judge  Gary's  telegram  to  Mr.  Baruch  on  the  subject;  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  Replogle.  The  trouble  is,  you  take  the  opinion  of  every  one 
about  the  steel  requirements  of  the  Government 

Mr.  Hurley  (interposing).  I  am  not  taking  it;  I  am  asking  you 
about  the  telegram  that  Judge  Gary  sent  out. 

Mr.  Replogle.  If  that  is  true,  why  do  they  not  get  the  plates? 
We  are  short  of  plates. 

Mr.  Hurley.  I  am  onl}r  trying  to  bring  out  the  facts;  we  are  all 
trying  to  do  the  same  thing;  but  you  make  one  statement  and  Judge 
Gary  makes  another;  I  do  not  know  which  is  correct.  I  believe  both 
of  you  are  trying  to  give  the  facts;  we  are  entitled  to  know  the  facts. 
Now,  you  take  Judge  Gary's  statement  and  his  telegram  to  Mr. 
Baruch.     What  have  you  to  sav  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Mr.  Hurley,  I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  Judge 
Gary's  knowledge  of  the  situation ;  but  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  know 
the  requirements  of  the  united  governments.  There  is  only  one 
place  that  that  information  can  be  obtained,  and  that  is  down  in  our 
office. 

Mr.  Hurley.  What  are  the  requirements  of  the  allied  govern- 
ments tf     I  know  something  about  that. 

Mr.  Replogle.  England  right  now  wants  300,000  tons  of  plates, 
and  our  Army  people  have  agreed  to  furnish  them  an  enormous 
tonnage  of  plates.  The  details  of  that  are  now  on  the  ocean  coming 
over  here,  from  Gen.  Pershing.  He  has  taken  700,000  tons  from 
them,  and  300,000  of  what  is  to  bo  returned  will  have  to  be  in  plates. 

Mr.  Hurley.  What  will  the  plates  be  used  for? 

Mr.  Replogle.  The  plates  will  be  used  for  ship  construction. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Well,  of  course,  you  will  not  furnish  those  until  you 
take  the  matter  up  with  us,  and  the  entire  problem  is  settled  ( 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  supply  now? 

Mr.  Replogle.  It  has  been  down  as  low  as  45,000  tons  a  week; 
and  it  is  now  up  h>  105,000  tons  of  steel. 

The  Chairman.   How  much  have  you  on  hand  now? 

Mr.  Replogle.   Do  you  mean  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  $ 

The  Chairman.  No,  how  much  of  plates  have  the  miDs  on  hand? 

Mr.  "Replogle.  It  is  shipped  as  made. 
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The  Chairman.  You  can  not  tell  how  much  they  have  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Oh,  you  mean  the  tonnage  on  hand  on  order? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Replogle.  There  are  2,374,711  tons  on  order. 

Mr.  Hurley.  From  whom  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Sixty-two  thousand  tons  of  that  is  for  the  Army; 
182,000  tons  of  it  is  for  the  Navy;  831,018  tons  is  for  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  The  total  Government  orders  for  plates  for  the 
United  States  Government  are  1,203,000  tons.  Canada  has  700,000 
tons;  England,  f>3,000;  France,  39,800  tons;  Italy,  43,000  tons,  and 
the  balance  is  domestic,  non-Government  commerce,  for  the  loco- 
motive builders,  the  car  builders,  the  builders  of  tanks  for  oil  re- 
fineries, and  work  of  that  character. 

These  reports  that  I  have  here  [indicating]  show  each  week  where 
they  are  snipping  the  material;  and  they  are  not  shipping  very 
much  non-Government  material,  except  some  on  which  there  is  n 
high  priority  rating,  which,  after  consideration  by  ^he  Priorities 
Board,  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  them  a  very 
high  rating. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Will  you  not  specify  just  one  or  two  of  the  high 
priority  ratings  that  are  ahead  oi  us  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Well,  there  is  some,  for  instance  on  the  boilers. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Boilerplate;  all  right. 

Mr.  Replogle.  And  there  is  some  on  the  fireboxes,  and  stuff  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Hurley.  That  is  for  locomotives. 

Mr.  Replogle.  I  was  instructed  to  give  England  5,000  tons  a 
week  of  ship  plates. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Are  you  doing  that? 

Mr.  Replogle.  We  have  been  doing  that  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Do  you  not  think  our  shipvards  ought  to  get  that 
first  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Did  you  get  permission  from  the  Shipping  Board  'i 

Mr.  Replogle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hurley.  They  released  it,  did  they* 

Mr.  Replogle.  Yes;  10,000  tons.  But  it  comes  rteht  back  to  this: 
There  is  no  use  of  our  shipping  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 

Slants  which  do  not  need  steel — and  we  are  doing  that,  because  you 
o  not  ttll  us  when  they  do  need  it. 

Mr.  Hurley.  How  long  have  you  known  that? 

Mr.  Replogle.  For  several  weeks.  They  are  still  clamoring  for 
plates. 

Mr.  Hurley.  It  aU  goes  back  to  this:  That  you  place  the  orders, 
and  that  you  placed  them  with  some  steel  companies  that  could  not 
deliver  it,  for  one  cause  or  another;  you  are  not  necessarily  to  blame 
for  that.  It  mav  be  that  if  vou  did  place  the  order  with  a  concern 
that  could  not  deliver  it  in  six  months,  and  you  wanted  it  in  two 
months,  t  ha  t  would  be  a  mistake.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  priorities 
placed  with  those  concerns  before  you  placed  those  orders? 

Mr.  Replogle.  1  have  that  information  before  me,  the  priorities 
as  to  each  individual  plant. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Well,  with  all  that,  if  they  do  not  ship  the  plates  after 
the  order  is  placed,  there  is  where  the  trouble  is.    The  tact  is  that 
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these  ordere  are  placed  in  thousands  of  tons,  and  nobody  follows  them 
up.  Of  course,  with  all  this  criticism  it  must  be  said  that  this  is  a 
big  job.  But  everybody  figures  that  as  soon  as  his  order  is  placed 
the  war  is  won;  you  do  not  foDow  it  up. 

Mr.  Replogle.  We  do  foDow  it  up.  Wo  follow  up  all  but  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  orders,  and  we  have  been  instructed 
not  to  follow  those  up  by  your  people. 

Mr.  Hurley.  I  remember  about  that. 

Mr.  Replogle.  Admiral  Bowles  told  me  frankly  that  it  was  none 
of  my  business,  practically. 

Mr.  Hurley.  That  is  an  individual  case. 

Mr.  Replogle.  It  is  the  individual  case  that  counts. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Will  you  answer  this  question:  In  what  way  did  Mr. 
Farrell  interfere  with  your  work  ?  He  volunteered  to  see  tnat  these 
plates  were  delivered  to  the  different  ship  yards;  your  people  did  not 
want  him  to  do  that.     Why  was  that? 

Mr.  Replogle.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Hurley.  After  you  placed  the  orders  with  the  plate  mills, 
Mr.  Farrell,  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  who  is  chairman  of  tne  shipping 
committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Iron  and  Steel,  volunteerea 
to  see  that  those  plates  went  out  of  the  mills  and  went  to  the  different 
shipyards  that  wanted  the  plates.     You  took  exception  to  that. 

Mr.  Replogle.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hurley.  What  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  On  the  contrary,  I  asked  them  to  do  that;  it  was 
at  my  request  that  they  did  that. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Are  they  doing  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  They  are  doing  it  now. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Are  they  responsible  for  this  failure  to  deliver  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  I  do  not  think  any  steel  man  is  responsible  for  the 
failure.  The  supply  is  far  less  than  the  demand.  The  demand  for 
plates  is  far  less  tnan  the  supply;  that  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Well,  we  all  agree  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  fuel 
last  winter. 

Mr.  Replogle.  There  is  a  shortage  now. 

Mr.  Hurley.  There  will  be  one  for  about  30  days. 

Mr.  Replogle.  There  will  be  a  shortage  for  months. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Here  is  a  point  that  was  brought  out  a  few 
minutes  ago,  Mr.  Hurley.  This  gentleman  said  that  you  are  shipping 
the  plates  from  the  East  to  as  far  west  as  Omaha,  Nebr.,  for  fabrica- 
tion, while  the  mills  here  in  the  east  in  close  proximity  of  Hog  Island 
are  prepared  now  to  do  that  work,  and  in  that  way  save  that  enor- 
mous expense  and  delay  in  shipping  to  the  West  and  back  again  to 
the  East. 

Mr.  Hurley.  What  are  the  names  of  those  mills  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Well,  I  made  the  statement  that  that  took  place 
in  the  early  stages,  before  Mr.  Hurley  came  on. 

Senator  vardaman.  Yes;  I  believe  that  was  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Replogle.  And  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hurley  to  that  effect 
in  New  York,  and  I  have  a  copy  of  that  letter  with  me. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes;  I  remember  your  writing  about  that. 

Mr.  Replogle.  And  that  is  the  steel  to-day.  Mr.  Hurley,  that  is 
being  delayed.  Sixty- two  per  cent  of  the  steel  has  left  the  mills, 
and  only  something  like  3  per  cent  has  been  received  at  Hog  Island. 
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Now,  there  is  a  big  jam  in  transportation  there,  and  it  was  inevitable, 
with  2,000  or  3,000  miles  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Hurley.  There  is  no  doubt  that  transportation  delays  have  en- 
tered into  the  nondelivery  of  steel. 

Mr.  Replogle.  Now  that  has  been  corrected;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
since  Mr.  Hurley  has  taken  charge  that  it  is  going  to  be  prevented. 
In  spite  of  the  shortage  of  plates,  the  shortage  mil  not  tall  on  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation ;  we  will  see  that  they  get  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands,  if  we  know  the  requirements  at  each  yard,  which 
I  asked  Mr.  Piez  yesterday  to  furnish. 

Mr.  Hurley.  You  say  that  you  have  not  a  list  of  the  shortage  in 
the  different  yarcb,  so  that  you  can  follow  it  up  with  the  steel  mills  ? 
•    Mr.  Reploole.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  such  list. 

Mr.  Hurley.  I  will  see  that  that  is  done  before  half-past  four 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Reploole.  We  have  asked  for  that  repeatedly. 

Mr.  Hurley.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Piez  has  given  the  order  for  it. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  think  that  will  relieve  the  situation? 

Mr.  Reploole.  It  will,  I  think,  Senator;  it  will  probably  take 
three  or  four  weeks  before  it  is  absolutely  corrected. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  figures  as  to  Hog  Island  now,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Replogle.  No,  I  have  not:  they  have  given  me  only  four 
specific  orders,  which  we  have  taken  up.  Most  of  the  tonnage  was 
with  the  Mid  vale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  and  Mr.  Corey  has  given  it 
his  individual  attention,  and  it  has  practically  all  been  shipped  in 
thepast  three  or  four  days. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  know  of  the  shortage  at  Hog  Island,  do  you 
not?     They  have  reported  that  to  you,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Replogle.  No,  sir;  we  do  "not  have  the  total  shortage;  we 
only  have  the  individual  orders,  which  amount  to  3,000  or  4,000  tons, 
when  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  want  aie  their  detailed  requirements; 
then  it  is  up  to  your  office  to  get  behind  those  orders.  You  know 
when  they  were  placed. 

Mr.  Replogle.  But  we  placed  that  total  tonnage,  distributed, 
piobably,  between  20  different  mills.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing 
which  particular  plate  or  which  particular  angle — whether  it  is  a  6  by 
6  angle  or  a  6  by  6  ship  channel  or  something  like  that — we  have  no 
way  of  knowing  which  particular  sections  of  plates  they  need  in 
March  or  April  or  May. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Tiiat  is  our  business. 

Mr.  Replogle.  That  is  their  business,  and  if  they  furnish  that  to 
us  it  will  absolutely  be  cared  for,  because  the  steel  people  are  "on 
their  toes'*  in  connection  with  the  matter,  and  they  appreciate  the 
urgency  of  the  need. 

Senator  Vardaman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  leave  the  committee 
room  now;  but  I  want  to  say  first  that  if  we  can  get  these  gentlemen 
to  come  down  here  from  time  to  time  they  will  straighten  out  some 
of  the  tangles. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes;  I  wish  the  committee  could  keep  in  session; 
you  would  accomplish  a  great  deal  for  us;  you  have  been  vory  helpful 
along  those  lines. 
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Now,  Mr.  Replogle,  it  is  not  a  question  of  parts;  it  is  not  a  question 
of  mills.  If  they  place  tho  order  for  plates  with  the  proper  mill— 
and  they  do  not  get  behind  that  mill,  as  I  understand  it — your 
understanding  now  is  that  we  then  are  to  find  out  about  the  move- 
ment of  the  plates  and  when  they  are  going  to  bo  delivered.  When 
you  place  the  order  with  the  plate  mill,  do  they  promise  you  *rhen 
they  are  going  to  deliver  them? 

lir.  Replogle.  Yes.  We  get  the  requirement  from  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  that  approximately  so  much  of  this  tonnage  will 
be  required  in  March,  so  much  in  April,  and  so  much  in  May,  Juno, 
and  Julv,  for  example. 

Mr.  Hurley.  The  other  fellow  is  receiving  it;  and  if  he  does  not 
receive  it  in  the  way  in  which  you  place  it,  and  somebody  is  needed 
to  push  it  along,  then  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  that  steel  is  shipped 
and  not  held ;  is  that  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  But  we  tell  them  that  we  want  so  many  tons  for 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  as  nearly  as  wo  can  tell  your 
requirements  for  the  particular  months,  we  tell  them  we  want  so 
many  tons  for  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

Mr.  H  utile y.  Let  us  stick  to  shipping  requirements. 

Mr.  Replogle.  But  this  is  all  a  part  of  the  same  situation;  we  tell 
them  we  want  so  much  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  for  those  submarine 
chasers.    And  they  follow  those  instructions. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Well,  have  they  done  so  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hurley.  What  is  the  delay,  then? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Just  because  there  is  a  total  shortage  of  plates. 

Mr.  Hurley.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you  there. 

Mr.  Replogle.  In  other  words,  put  it  the  other  way:  Where  have 
the  plates  gone  ?  You  can  not  tell  me  of  one  ton  of  plates  that  wore 
used  for  anything  but  important  Government  work. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Well,  I  say  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  Here 
is  one  of  a  group  of  steel  men  saying  there  are  plenty  of  plates;  and 
here  you  sav  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Replogle.  If  there  are  plenty  of  plates,  what  excuse  is  there 
for  nondelivery  of  them? 

Senator  Harding.  If  I  understand  Mr.  Hurley  correctly,  he  has 
the  impression  that  some  of  the  nonessential  business  is  getting  the 
steel,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes;  I  feel  that  the  plates  for  ships  have  not  been 
given  the  consideration  that  they  are  entitled  to. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  there  is  a  priority 
for  the  Navy  or  tho  War  Department? 

Trie  Chairman.  Probably  there  are  old  contracts  outstanding,  and 
these  people  are  supplying  those  commercial  contracts. 

Mr.  Replogle.  No,  sir;  that  is  incorrect.  We  followed  that  up. 
I  want  to  make  this  plain,  however,  that  the  total  tonnage  of  any 
plate  mill  can  not  be  applied  on  your  orders.  You  know  the  character 
of  your  orders,  and  your  specifications  call  for  certain  tests,  and  there 
are  the  Lloyds'  specifications,  etc.;  and  then  fuel  is  a  big  factor:  a 
high  amount  of  coal  used  throws  the  lot  out.  Now,  we  send  the  waste 
that  will  not  do  for  you  to  other  people.  You  can  not  work  100  per 
cent  on  United  States  Government  material:  no  nlate  mill  can  do  it. 
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And  they  arc  applying  those  rejected  pieces  to  tanks  and  cars  and 
other  work. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Have  you  found  any  of  them  that  do  not  carry  out 
your  orders  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Not  now. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Have  you  found  any  plate  mill  where  you  have 
placed  an  order  where  they  have  shipped  any  other  orders  in  pref- 
erence ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Hurley.  So  they  are  all  working  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  those  orders  for  Hog  Island  were  placed 
months  ago  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  ought  to  have  some  on  hand  for  them  ? 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  Replogle  said  that  about  63  per  cent  of  the 
orders  had  been  shipped  and  only  3  per  cent  were  at  Hog  Island. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Have  you  followed  up  the  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  No,  sir.  Each  individual  yard  is  taking  care  of 
that,  and  I  think  that  is  the  logical  way  to  handle  that. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Mr.  Baldwin  wanted  to  place  his  own  orders.  I 
think  the  proper  way  to  place  the  orders  is  through  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board;  but  I  think  there  has  been  a  slip  between  the  War 
Industries  Board  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in  getting 
the  orders  out.     I  know  you  can  get  an  order  out  if  you  stay  on  the 

{'ob;  but  I  think  there  has  been  a  little  of — not  exactly  "  passing  the 
>uck,"  but  a  feeling  of  "  after  you."  Now,  these  orders  must  bo 
gotten  out.  The  Navy  have  men  out  on  the  job  following  the  orders 
up,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hurley.  And  we  have  not;  of  course,  that  makes  some 
difference. 

Senator  Harding.  It  seems  to  me,  that  inasmuch  as  the  success 
of  all  our  war  activities  depend  on  the  production  of  ships,  we  ought 
to  have  every  agency  of  tne  Government  striving  to  produce  ships. 

Mr.  Hurley.  That  is  right;  but  everybody  wants  to  get  his  order 
placed  first. 

Senator  Harding.  But  shipping  is  of  the  first  importance. 

Mr.  Hurley.  That  is  what  we  said  to  the  President  yesterday. 

Mr.  Replogle.  Do  you  not  think  we  are  shipping  sufficient  steel 
to  meet  your  total  requirements  ? 

Mr.  Hurley.  You  may  be  for  the  total  requirements;  but  then 
you  may  be  piling  it  up  in  one  yard  and  not  giving  any  to  another. 

Mr.  Replogle.  Well,  you  are  the  only  man  that  can  tell  us  about 
that. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes.  We  will  straighten  this  matter  up  with  the 
War  Industries  Board,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Harding.  Yes:  all  of  these  meetings  where  you  can  thrash 
things  out  are  very  helpful. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Replogle,  you  spoke  of  a  letter  from  the  Fleet 
Corporation  stating  that  it  was  not  your  function  to  expedite  deliv- 
eries of  steel  for  them.     Suppose  you  insert  that  letter  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Replogle.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  F.  A.  Browne,  the  general  purchas- 
ing agent  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  advised  the  ship- 
builders that  it  was  not  the  function  of  the  War  Industries  Board  or 
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the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  to  act  as  expediting  agencies 
for  the  numerous  orders  placed  bj  shipbuilders  with  the  steed  mills. 
He  said  that  the  purchasing  division  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration had  an  expediting  department,  organized  for  this  specific 
purpose. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Replogle.  January  18,  1918.  A  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent 
to  us.     I  will  insert  it  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Waxhinqt/m,  January  7.5.  191S. 
Submarine  Boat  Corporation, 

5  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 
(Attention  Mr.  Nicholas.) 

Gentlemen:  We  are  inclosing  herewith  copies  of  letters,  dated  January  11  and  12, 
from  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute  to  Mr.  Ackeraon,  assistant  to  the  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  Mr.  Ackeraon  has 
requested  me  to  take  this  matter  up  with  you  for  the  purpose  of  straightening  out  the 
matters  referred  to  in  the  attached  correspondence. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  either  the  War  Industries  Board  or  the  American  Iron  A 
Steel  Institute  to  act  as  expediting  agencies  for  the  numerous  orders  placed  by  ship- 
builders with  the  steel  mills.  The  Purchasing  Division  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  has  an  expediting  department  organized  for  the  specific  purpose  of  aiding 
shipbuilders  and  others  in  obtaining  materials.  We  would  request,  therefore,  that 
you  communicate  directly  with  the  steel  mills  in  regard  to  expediting  your  orders. 
If  you  fail  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  from  the  steel  companies,  you  should  take  the 
matter  up  immediately  with  the  Purchasing  Division  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  give  you  any  assistance  within  our'power. 

In  letter  of  January  12  from  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute  to  Mr.  Ackeraon, 
complaint  is  made  as  to  the  irregular  way  in  which  your  company  submits  its  orders 
to  the  steel  mills,  making  it  necessary  for  the  steel  mills  to  hold  open  capacity  which 
.  they  have  reserved  for  you,  thus  reducing  their  output.  Please  give  this  matter  your 
careful  attention  and  avoid  holding  open  tonnage  without  specifying  against  it,  so 
that  steel  mills  may,  as  far  as  possible,  operate  to  maximum  capacity. 
Very  truly,  vours, 

Frank  A.  Browne, 
General  Purchasing  Officer. 

Inclosures  (5). 

FAB-orh. 

CC— Mr.  G.  A.  Duncan,  with  copies  of  letters  referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  a  similar  letter 
was  sent  to  all  the  steel-ship  yards  ? 

Mr.  Replogle.  Yes,  sir:  I  know  it  was  sent  to  a  number  of  them. 

Tie  Chairman.  You  have  mentioned  a  letter  that  you  wrote  to 
Mr.  Piez  in  regard  to  getting  detailed  information  from  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration.    I  suggest  that  you  insert  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Replogle.  Yes,  sir.  In  order  to  correct  the  situation  at 
several  of  tLe  shipyards,  wi  ich  is  largely  due  to  lack  of  detailed  in- 
formation by  the  War  Industries  Board  as  to  the  situation  at  each 
individual  shipyard,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Charles  Piez,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  under 
date  of  April  4,  101S,  as  follows: 

April  4,  1918. 
Mr.  Chari.es  Piez, 

Vice  P resident  and  General  Mnnaqtr  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Piez:  We  confirm  our  verbal  request  to  you  and  a  number  of  your 
representatives,  that  if  we  are  given  detailed  information  as  to  your  monthly  require- 
ments at  each  of  your  various  shipyards,  they  will  be  promptly  cared  for. 

I  inclose  memorandum  showing  shipments  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
as  taken  from  the  signed  reports  of  the  various  steel  manufacturers  for  each  week 
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January  5  to  March  30,  inclusive,  from  which  vou  will  note  that  the  shipments  for 
five  weeks  ending  February  2,  which  would  really  be  January  delivery,  106,594  tons 
of  plates  and  175,943  tons  of  all  kinds  of  steel,  including  plates,  shapes,  and  bars,  were 
shipped  to  you.  In  the  four  weeks  ending  March  2,  which  would  cover  February 
shipments.  125.52(>  tons  of  plates  were  shipped  and  209.383  tons  total  steel. 

in  the  four  weeks  ending  March  30.  142,261  tons  of  plates  were  shipped  and  232,851 
tons  total  steel. 

Your  total  requirements  of  steel  as  given  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Brown,  general  purchasing 
officer,  under  date  of  March  16,  was  180,761  tons  in  January,  1918.  181,694  tons  in 
February,  and  227,973  tons  in  March,  or  a  total  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  of 
590,428  tons,  as  compared  to  shipments  during  this  period  of  618,177  tons,  or  approxi- 
mately 27,000  tons  in  excess  of  your  estimated  requirements,  despite  the  fact  that 
during  this  time  all  of  the  plate  mills  were  greatly  restricted  in  their  output  on  account 
of  their  utter  inability  to  secure  fuel.  Most  of  them  were  running  at  times  at  about 
40  per  cent  capacity  and  at  least  one  of  them,  Worth  Bros/  plant  at  <  'oateaville,  being 
shut  down  for  over  one  month,  despite  every  effort  made  with  the  fuel  and  railroad 
administrations  to  give  them  relief. 

A  study  of  the  above  figures,  however,  make  it  plain  (hat  if  any  serious  shortage 
exists,  it  is  due  to  the  following  causes: 

The  placing  many  months  ago  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  of  orders  with 
the  steel  mills  at  roateaville.  Pottstown,  Bethlehem,  and  other  eastern  points  for 
shipment  to  fabricating  plants  in  the  Chicago  district  and  far  west  as  Kansas  City  for 
fabrication  of  material  later  to  be  delivered  at  your  Philadelphia  shipyards,  involving 
the  transportation  of  material  thousands  of  miles  before  reaching  tne  shipyard  uith 
the  inevitable  delays  in  delivery,  as  we  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Hurley  in  our  letter  to 
him  of  November  28,  1917,  and  which  you  acknowledged  under  date  of  December 
18,  1917,  advising  that  Mr.  Charles  Day,  would  have  charge  of  your  production  de- 
partment and  that  it  would  be  one  of  his  functions  to  keep  in  touch  with  us  on  the 
subject  of  apportioning  steel,  in  order  to  prevent  the  condition  which  has  now  arisen. 
I  might  state  that  Mr.  Day  to  my  knowledge  has  never  been  to  this  office  nor  con- 
sulted uh  in  any  way. 

Practically  all  of  your  shipyards  are  urging  for  deliver)'  of  material  and  many  of 
them  are  demanding  very  much  more  than  they  can  use,  which  condition  is  sure  to 
result  in  further  complicating  the  already  badly  congested  traffic  situation,  and  it  in 
very  plain  to  the  writer  that  your  requirement*  can  be  met  1(H)  per  cent  if  we  are  given 
an  intelligent  estimate  of  your  requirements  per  month  for  eacn  yard. 

We  have  not  had  this  information,  despite  repeated  requests  for  it,  and  I  trust  that 
you  will  furnish  it  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  as  otherwise  the  existing  situation 
.can  not  be  corrected. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  Leonard  Replogle, 
Director  of  Steel  Supply. 

Emergency  fleet  shipments. 


Wwk: 
Fob. 


Pates. 

* 

Total 
steel. 

Week: 

Jan.  5 

1 

41,622  ! 

Jan. 12 

3.2,616  ' 

Jan.  19 

26.194  i 

Jan.  26 

31,647 

Fob.  2 

43,  MM 

Total  January 

175,943 

33.317 


Feb.  ir, .*>6,957 

I 


Plates. 


28,668 
19.339 
13,164 
19,  i 565 

25.K5* 

106,954 


20,005 
37,026 


Date. 


Week: 

Feb.  23. 
Mar.  2.. 


Total  February. 


Week: 

Mar.  9.. 
Mar.  16. 
Mar.  13. 

Mar.  30. 


Total 
steel. 


53,8C3 
65,286 


Plate*. 


3U.6K5 
37, XOR 


209. 3*3         125,526 


52,  £61 
63,422 
55,304 
61,864 


Total '    232,^51 


34,2X2 
34,874 
33,488 
39, 6H 


142,261 
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(The  following  letters  and  telegrams  wore  subsequently  directed 
by  the  committee  to  be  inserted  in  the  record:) 

United  States  Senate, 

April  6,  1918. 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

Chairman  Commerce  Committee,  United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Here  is  a  telegram  just  received  from  the  Biloxi  Commercial 
Club.    Please  read  it  to  the  committee  making  the  investigation  and  make  it  a  part 
of  the  printed  record. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

John  Sharp  Williams. 


Biloxi,  Miss.,  April  5,  1918. 
Hon.  John  Sharp  Williams, 

Senate,  Washington,  D.  C: 

We  deny  emphatically  statement  made  by  C.  S.  Frank  before  Senate  committee 
investigating  shipyards  that  housing  facilities  at  Biloxi  are  inadequate.  We  can 
accommodate  over  2,000  people  and  hotels  500  additional.  Advise  committee  of  our 
protest. 

Biloxi  Commercial  Club. 


House  of  Representatives  U.  8., 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  6,  1918, 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

Chairman  Commerce  Committee, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator:  I  inclose  a  telegram  from  the  Biloxi  Commercial  Club,  which  i* 
self-explanatory. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Pat  Harrison. 


Biloxi,  Miss., 

April  5,  1918. 
Hon.  B.  P.  Harrison, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

We  deny  emphatically  statement  made  by  C.  S.  Frank  before  Senate  Committee 
investigating  shipyards  that  housing  facilities  at  Biloxi  are  inadequate.  We  can 
accommodate  over  2,000  people  and  hotels  500  additional.  Advise  committee  of  our 
protest. 

Biloxi  Commercial  Club. 

(The  following  letter  and  salary  lists  of  the  Merchant  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  and  the  Submarine  fioat  Corporation  were  subsequently 
directed  by  the  committee  to  be  inserted  in  the  record:) 

United  States  Shipping  Board, 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  March  28,  1918. 
Hon.  Duncan  Fletcher, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator:  In  accordnce  with  the  request  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  list  of  employers  of  the  Merchant  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  receiving  more  than  $200  per  month. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

CHARLE8    PlEZ, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 
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Submarine  Boat  Corporation. 

List  thawing  previous  compensation  of  employees  receiving  salaries  of  $200  per  month  or 
7noret  forming  part  of  organisation  under  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  contract  No.  86. 

Administration: 

B.  L.  Worden,  general  manager $2, 083. 33 

Principal  owner  and  president  of  Worden- A  lien  Co.  and  Lack- 
awanna Bridge  Co. 

Geo.  T.  Horton,  assistant  general  manager 1 ,  667. 67 

Principal  owner  and  president,  of  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Wm.  H.  May,  assistant  to  general  manager 416.  67 

$3,900  per  year,  secretary  to  chairman  Isthmian  Canal  Commission; 
$5,000  per  year,  United  State*  marshal,  Canal  Zone. 

W.  C.  Lawrence,  assistant  to  general  manager  (field  assistant) 300. 00 

$175  per  month  as  assistant  manager,  and  $250  per  month  and  all 
expenses,  aa  manager  jobbing  department,  I^ackawanna  Bridge  Co. 

M.  B.  De  Patron,  office  assistant 300. 00 

$400  per  mouth  a*  assistant  to  chairman  Isthmian  ("anal  Commis- 
sion. 

J.  H.  B.  Conger,  chief  clerk 200.00 

$333  per  month  while  engaged  in  manufacture  of  sheet-metal  goods 
and  novelties. 
Superintending  engineer: 

G.  A.  Anthony,  superintending  engineer . 1, 000. 00 

$1,000  per  month  as  consulting  engineer  for  the  Submarine  Boat 
Corporation  on  various  marine  works. 

Charles  J.  Fox,  inspecting  engineer 208. 33 

$375  per  month  as  general  superintendent  and  superintending 
engineer  in  charge  of  repair,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  33 
vessels,  Great  Lakes  Transit  Co. 
Engineering  and  drafting,  plant  and  equipment: 

C.  T.  Henderson,  chief  engineer 1, 000. 00 

$833  per  month  and  bonus  as  general  manager  of  Niagara  Smelting 
Corporation :  $633  per  month  and  bonus  as  electrical  engineer  for  the 
Cutler  Hammer  Manufacturing  Co. 

F.  E.  Kirby,  consulting  engineer . . 416. 67 

Retired  from  general  practice;  formerly  marine  engineer  and  ship- 
builder. 

F.  P.  Townsend,  electrical  engineer 500. 00 

$433  per  month  and  bonus  as  commercial  engineer,  Cutler  Hammer 
Manufacturing  Co. 

J.  G.  Seyfried,  structural  engineer 350. 00 

$275  per  month  and  expenses  as  designing  engineer,  Lackawanna 
Bridge  Co. 
Edgar  Johnson,  engineer  in  charge  template  work  and  drainage  layout.        300. 00 
$500  per  month  in  engineering  and  constracting  business  for  him- 
self. 
W.  E.  Lutjens.  engineer  in  charge  track  impregnation  and  high  pres- 
sure fire  service  design 250. 00 

$300  per  month  as  plant  engineer  for  Crocker- Wheeler  Co. 

W.  B.  Freeman,  chief  inspector  on  pile  driving  and  timber  work 225. 00 

$217  per  month  on  similar  positions  on  several  subway  and  tunnel 
obs  around  New  York. 

W.  E.  Kennedy,  chief  draftsman 225. 00 

$252  per  month  as  assistant  business  manager  of  American  Ma- 
chinist; $150  per  month  as  assistant  electrical  engineer  for  Electric 
Boat  Co . 
J.  L.  Baker,  field  engineer  in  charge  topographical  surveys,  location 

of  buildings,  and  establishment  of  lines  and  levels 215. 00 

$175  per  month  as  engineer  on  dock  work  for  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  and  Lackawanna  Railroad  Co. ;  $125  per  month  as  chief 
inspector  Pennsylvania  Railroid,  New  York  Tunnel, 
n.  W.   Ileald.  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  electric  lighting 

work 210.00 

$175  per  month  in  same  line  of  work  on  Panama  Canal  and  in  con- 
nection with  Array  cantonments. 
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Engineering  and  drafting,  plant  and  equipment — Continued. 

Jas.  R.  Van  Wyck,  in  charge  electric  work,  including  distribution 

system,  fire-alarm  system,  and  building  wiring  plans $200. 00 

$175  per  month  in  same  line  of  work  with  American  Can  Co.; 
$150  per  month  with  H.  L.  Cooper  &  Co.,  consulting  engineers. 

Alexander  Geist,  assistant  chief  draftsman 200. 00 

$152  per  month,  same  position,  with  Snare  &  Tries t;  $200  per 
month,  same  position,  with  Wm.  Kratzer  &  Co. 
Installation  and  equipment: 

W.  H.  Farnsworth.  superintendent 400. 00 

$210  per  month  and  bonus  as  assistant  chief  electrician.  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.;  $325  per  month  as  chief  electrician.  Sub- 
marine Boat  Corporation;  promoted  to  $400  per  month  on  account 
increased  responsibilities  and  excellent  work. 

J.  C.  Ferver,  chief  electrician 300.00 

$225  per  month  and  bonus  as  assistant  chief  electrician.  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 

F.  H.  Shaw,  chief  electrician 275. 00 

Made  $1,250  per  month  his  last  year  in  power  house  and  pumping 
plant  contracting  business;  $500  per  month  salary  engaged  in  con- 
struction of  sewerage  and  ducts,  pipe  lines,  construction,  and  irri- 
gation. 

Frederick  Ames,  superintendent  of  rigging 250. 00 

$150  per  month,  plus  expenses  and  bonus,  construction  superin- 
tendent, Chicago  Building  Co. 

Harrv  Barrett,  asnstnant  superintendent  of  rigging 225. 00 

$200  per  month  and  bonus,  constructing  superintendent,  Indiana 
Steel  Co. 

A.  J.  McCarte,  master  mechanic 200. 00 

$175  per  month,  assistant  chief  engineer,  Brighton  Mills,  Passaic. 

Robert  Lee,  pipe  fitter  (per  week) 50. 00 

$40  per  week  engaged  in  similar  work  on  several  large  operations, 
including  work  at  Princeton  University. 

Joseph  Atz,  millwright  foreman  (per  week) 50. 00 

Not  working  here  now. 
Mechanical  engineering: 

E.  P.  Worden,  mechanical  engineer 600. 00 

$550  as  chief  engineer,  Henry  R.  Worthington  Co. 

E.  G.  Daniels  assistant  to  mechanical  engineer r 325. 03 

$250  per  month  and  bonus  as  chief  draftsman  and  designer, 
Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works 

C.  W.  Ferguson,  chief  inspector,  engineering  department 250. 00 

$183  per  month  as  assistant  superintendent,  Henry  R.  Worthing- 
ton Co. 

C.  E.  Sanford,  hull  designer 230.  00 

$166  per  month  as  hull  designer,  Office  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  War 
Department. 

M.  J.  Weichert,  ship  designer 200. 00 

$200  per  month  as  assistant  chief  engineer,  Griscom  Russell  Co. 
Engineering  and  drafting,  hull  design: 

M.  A .  Hammond,  chief  draftsman 350.  00 

$250  per  month  and  expenses  as  chief  draftsman.  La  kawanna 
Bridge  Co. 

Chas.  T.  Binks.  draftsman 250.  00 

$216  per  month  with  the  Ma  k  Iron  <&  Wire  Works. 

II .  A .  Christen  sen .  draftsman 200.  00 

J?  180  per  month  as  ship  designer  w  ith  the  Liter-Connelly  Co. 
Template  and  spec  ial  form  work: 

J.  H.  Madfcan.  superintendent 350.  00 

£250  per  month  and  bonus  as  superintendent  of  all  shape  work  for 
<"hi<  aTo  Bridge  A:  Iron  Co. 
A.  S.  Kredriekson.  special  draftsman,  develops  mold  of  shin  plates. . .         275  «Ml 
$200  per  month  in  charge  building  dredges  and  hulls.  .Milwaukee 
Bridge  Co. 

Geo.  C.  Lind.  superintendent  of  Lending  floor 250  00 

$225  per  month  as  superintendent  Greenville.  Pa.,  plant.  Chicago 
Bridge  <fc  Iron  Co. 
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Template  and  special  form  work — Continued. 

Joseph  Movers,  foreman  bending  shop $225.  00 

(Graduate  of  instructor  training  center;  rate  fixed  because  of  ex- 
cellent work  since  return.)    $150  per  month  in  charge  blacksmith 
work  and  painting  department,  Lackawanna  Bridge  Co. 
Plant  construction: 

P.  W.  Petersen,  superintendent 500. 00 

$400-$ oOO  per  month  constructing  bridges  and  erecting  plants  for 
various  railroads  and  corporations. 

John  P.  Taffan y,  superintendent  of  construction 250. 00 

$300  per  month  in  engineering  and  contracting  business. 

Fred.  Herbst,  steel  superintendent 250. 00 

$250  per  month  as  general  superintendent,  Worden-Allen  Co. 

Gideon  Underwood ,  assistant  superintendent  of  construction 225. 00 

$200  per  month  as  construction  engineer  on  various  large  projects. 

V.  C.  Corrier,  superintendent  of  construction 200. 00 

$250  per  month  engaged  in  construction  of  various  large  buildings 
and  railroad  construction. 

Fred.  J.  Merafelder,  master  plumber 200. 00 

$250  per  month  in  business  as  licensed  plumber  and  plumbing 
contractor. 

Thomas  Kelly,  superintendent  of  pile  driving  (per  week) 60. 00 

$52  per  week  superintending  large  foundation  and  construction 
jobs. 

Louis  D.  Kilgus,  superintendent  of  construction  (per  week) 55.  00 

$54  per  week  as  superintendent  of  building  construction. 
M.  L.  Southard,  assistant  superintendent  of  construction  (per  week). .  55.  00 

$180  per  month  superintending  the  construction  of  a  large  number 
of  buildings. 

C.  D.  Wilier,  superintendent  of  sewer  construction  (per  week) 55.  00 

$50  per  week  on  steel  construction,  bridge  building,  reinforced 
concrete  and  water  and  sewer  lines. 
Geo.  T.  Plowman,  assistant  to  superintendent  plant  construction  (per 

week) 50. 00 

$58  per  week  as  superintendent  of  construction  and  architect. 

F.  J.  LaFarr,  superintendent  of  construction  (per  week) 50. 00 

$46  per  week  as  construction  superintendent. 

W.J.  Wood,  painting  superintendent  (per  week) 50. 00 

$50  per  week  as  painting  foreman  and  contractor. 

Arthur  C.  Babbitt,  general  foreman  (per  week) 60.  00 

$55  per  week  as  foreman  and  superintendent  on  various  construc- 
tion work. 

Nicholas  L.  Myler,  general  foreman  (per  week) 50.  00 

$52  per  week  as  superintendent  on  construction  work. 
Inspection  bureau: 

F.  G.  Waring,  manager 500. 00 

$500  per  month  and  other  emoluments  as  general  manager  of 
fabricating  plant,  Lackawanna  Bridge  Co. 

J.  A.  (  olby ,  district  manager  of  inspection,  Philadelphia 300. 00 

$458  per  month  inspection  of  fabricated  structural  steel. 

C.  A.  Bergendahl,  district  manager  of  inspection,  Chicago 250. 00 

$225  per  month  inspecting  structural  material. 

W.  It.  iJolan,  district  manager  of  inspection,  Cleveland 250. 00 

$225  per  month,  engaged  in  all  departments  of  structural  steel 
business. 

C.  M.  Wood,  district  manager  of  inspection.  Pittsburgh 250.  00 

$250  per  month,  in  charge  of  executive  and  operating  forces  for 
inspection  of  fabricated  steel. 

E.  S.  ( 'oleman,  district  manager  of  inspection,  Milwaukee 225.  00 

$210  per  month  as  assistant  superintendent  of  fabricating  shops. 

L.  I>.  Randall,  technical  assistant  to  manager 225.  00 

$175  per  month,  engaged  in  design  and  construction  of  steel 
merchant  vessels. 

Jos.  C.  Swartz,  shop  inspector,  fabricated  ship  steel 225.  00 

$187  per  montn  lis  inspector  fabricated  steel. 

(V  L.  Brennan,  assistant  to  manager 225.  00 

$190  per  month  as  draftsman  and  special  representative  on  erec- 
tion of  fabricated  steel  mill  and  factory  buildings. 
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Inspection  bureau — Continued. 

M.  J.  Coyle,  chief  material  order  clerk  (ship  steel) $225. 00 

$175  per  month,  ordering  mill  material  for  fabricated  steel. 

R.  R.  Bozell,  assistant  chief  material  order  clerk 200. 00 

$150  per  month,  contracting  engineer,  Memphis  Steel  Construc- 
tion Co. 

T.  W.  Armstrong,  expediter  and  inspector,  Chicago 200. 00 

$200  per  month,  superintendent  of  erection  of  fabricated  structural 
steel. 
Ways  department: 

J.  J.  Scolian,  manager  of  ways 833.33 

$1,000  per  month  as  superintendent  of  the  Niagara  shipyard. 

P.  A.  Ross,  superintendent  of  ways 500. 00 

$750  per  month  in  charge  of  erection  department,  Wisconsin  Bridge 
Co. 

J.  S.  Stull,  jr.,  assistant  superintendent  of  ways 400.00 

$333  per  month  as  general  superintendent  of  hulls,  Newark  Ship- 
yard Foundation  Co. 

F.  W.  Clark,  assistant  superintendent  of  ways 225.00 

$245  per  month  in  charge  of  erection  for  Worden- Allen  Co.  and 
Lackawanna  Bridge  Co. 

H.  D.  Knapp  (foreman,  to  be  made  superintendent  on  qualifying) 225. 00 

$150  per  month  as  superintendent  of  steel  construction  with 
McGregor  &  Mclntyre,  Toronto;  same  salary  with  Canadian  Allis- 
Chalmers  Co. 
Chas.  Goodhand  (foreman,  to  be  made  superintendent  on  qualifying). .        225. 00 
$200  per  month  as  foreman  steel  construction,  Ridson  Shipyard, 
San  Francisco;  same  with  Canadian  Allis-Chalmers  Co. 

Harry  Mulk,  foreman  ways  machinist 225. 00 

$150  per  month  and  board,  chief  engineer  and  hull  machinist, 
Erie  Railroad  Co. 

L.  E .  Wissner,  foreman  steel  erection,  ship  department 200. 00 

$225  per  month,  foreman  steel  construction  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co. 

F.  W.  Conard,  foreman  steel  erection,  ship  department 200. 00 

$165  per  month,  structural  foreman,  Decatur  Bridge  Co. 

Thos.  Scolian,  foreman  carpenter  in  charge  of  blocks  and  lining 200. 00 

$200  per  month,  foreman  carpenter  (structural)  George  Shank, 
Chicago. 
Yard  department: 

R.  D.  Wood,  superintendent 400. 00 

$375  per  month  and  bonus,  assistant  manager  Decatur  Bridge  Co. 
Jas.  K.  Stafford,  assistant  to  superintendent  (in  charge  fabricated  ma- 
terial records) 250. 00 

$180  per  month,  chief  draftsman,  Decatur  Bridge  Co. 
H.  D.  Gillin^ham,  assistant  superintendent  (in  charge  storage  of  small 

material  at  ways  and  records  for  same) 225. 00 

$200  per  month,  sales  manager,  Public  Service  Gas  Co.,  Newark, 
N.J. 

Harry  K.  Dick,  general  foreman  in  charge  of  all  outside  work 225. 00 

$200  per  month,  superintendent  for  J.  L.  Simons  Co.,  contractors, 
Chicago. 
Edward  Hughes,  assistant  in  charge,  Plain  Steel  Material  Storage  & 

Records 200. 00 

$180  per  month  with  Jones  &  Laughlin  Co.  at  Chicago. 
Traffic  department: 

W.  C.  Mueller,  traffic  manager 500. 00 

$300  per  month,  general  agent,  traffic  department,  Chicago  &  Alton 
R.  R  Cd. 

Arthur  W.  Granzen,  assistant  traffic  manager 250. 00 

$225  per  month,  secretary  to  general  eastern  freight  agent,  New 
York  City. 
Transportation  department: 

J.  V.  Hassett,  superintendent 300. 00 

$175  per  month,  general  yard  master  and  assistant  train  master, 
New  York  Central;  entered  present  position  Oct.  1,  1917,  at  $50  per 
week,  promoted  Dec.  1  to  $250  per  month,  and  Feb.  1,  1918,  to  $300 
per  month,  because  of  increased  responsibilities  and  excellent 
services. 
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Transportation  department — Continued. 

R.  Hillman,  train  master $200. 00 

$150  per  month,  yardmaster,  Jersey  Central  and  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Cos. 

John  Ledden,  master  mechanic 200. 00 

$150  per  month,  locomotive  repair  foreman,  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  R.  R. 
Purchasing  department: 

J.  P.  Nicholas,  purchasing  agent 800. 00 

$800  per  month,  vice  president  Lackawanna  Bridge  Co.,  and 
interest  in  company. 

E.J.  Tiefenthaler,  assistant  purchasing  agent 300. 00 

$225  per  month  as  contracting  engineer  for  structural  steel  fab- 
ricators. 

David  Currier,  assistant  to  purchasing  agent 300. 00 

$250  per  month,  sales  manager  for  Emerson  Brandingham  Co.; 
$175  per  month,  inspector,  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Co.  (shipyard). 

J.  A .  Maguire,  clerk  (expediter,  keeps  all  records) 200. 00 

$175  per  month,  with  overtime,  as  expediter  and  estimator,  Sub- 
marine Boat  Corporation;  $125  per  month,  checker,  detail er,  etc., 
Riverside  Bridge  Co.,  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio. 

A.  G.  Nelson,  buyer 200. 00 

$150  per  month,  assistant  purchasing  agent,  Butterworth-Judson 
Corporation. 

Jos.  M.  Ramsey,  expediter 200. 00 

$333  per  month  in  contracting  business. 
Accounting  department: 

R.J.  Randall,  auditor 500. 00 

$250  per  month,  treasurer  Buffalo  Builders'  Supply  Co.;  $200  per 
month,  secretary,  same  concern. 

John  B.  Gillett,  jr.,  accountant 300. 00 

$300  per  month  and  liv  ng  expenses,  field  auditor  Camp  Dix,  part 
of  1917;  $250  per  month,  senior  accountant,  Arthur  Young  &  Co., 
New  York  City. 

Chas.  L.  Hayes,  accountant 300. 00 

$333  per  month,  president  Acme  Builders'  Supply  Co.,  Buffalo; 
$250  per  month,  vice  president  Buffalo  Builders'  Supply  Co. 

Harry  Turner,  accountant 300.  00 

$200  per  month,  accountant  in  charge,  King  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Buffalo;  $125  per  month,  accountant,  New  York  &  Buffalo  Audit  Co. 

John  E.  Fitzgerald,  accountant -. 200. 00 

$182  per  month  and  bonus  as  accountant  and  paymaster,  Electric 
Boat  Co. 

Herbert  J.  Fogal,  accountant 200. 00 

$250  per  month,  accountant  Fries  Contracting  Co.,  New  York. 

L.  L.  08trander,  accountant 200. 00 

$175  per  month,  public  accountant  in  Buffalo. 
Employment  and  welfare  department: 

H.  R.  Brady,  commissioner 500. 00 

$200  per  month  and  traveling  expenses  as  secretary  National  Erec- 
tors Association;  during  same  period  was  also  member  of  Brady* 
Schmitt  Co.,  contractors,  to  which  he  devoted  half  his  time. 
Samuel  MacClurkan,  superintendent  of  passenger  trains  (employ ees> . .        250. 00 
$225  per  month  as  commercial  agent  for  Chicago,  Milwaukee  <&  St. 
Paul  R.  R.  Co. 
General: 

F.  M.  Lawrie,  paymaster 250. 00 

$200  per  month,  cashier  Remington  Arms  <&  Ammunition  Co. 

Pareells  Cole,  manager  commissary  department 250. 00 

$580  per  month  in  catering,  commissary  and  restaurant  business. 

R.  E.  Dooley,  chief  of  police 208. 33 

$340  per  month,  inspector  New  York  police  force. 

J.  McGovern,  superintendent  of  automobiles 200. 00 

$175  per  month,  operating  own  garage. 

$195  per  month,  repair  man  for  Pierce- Arrow  Co. 
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The  following  letter  and  report  were  subsequently  directed  by  the 
committee  to  be  inserted  in  tne  record : 

United  States  Shipping  Board, 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  April  8,  19 IS. 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

United  State  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  inclose  herewith  for  the  information  of  the  committee  a  copy 
of  a  letter  dated  April  3,  1918,  from  Admiral  Bowles  concerning  the  Hog  Island  ship- 
yard and  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation.    This  report  is  sun- 
mitted  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  <  'ommittee  on  Commerce. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Charles  Piez, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 


United  States  Shipping  Board, 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Philadelphia,  April  IS,  1918. 
Mr.  Charles  Piez, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Piez:  Responding  to  the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  March  5,  and 
to  that  conveyed  to  me  by  the  honorable  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  in  his  letter  of  March  30th,  I  am  submitting  to  you  the  following  report 
concerning  the  Hog  Island  Shipyard  and  the  American  International  Shipbuilding 
Corporation. 

On  assuming  my  duties  my  first  inspection  of  the  Hog  Island  shipyard  was  made 
early  in  the  morning  before  and  during  the  hours  of  getting  to  work,  and  the  second 
inspection  was  made  during  the  night  to  observe  the  night  work.  As  a  result  of  these 
inspections  I  informed  the  agent  that  there  was  great  loss  of  time  in  getting  to  work  in 
the  morning  and  that  the  supervising  staff  was  not  on  the  job.  The  night  work  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum  and  also  the  Sunday  work,  which  hitherto  had  been  proceeding 
as  on  week  days.  This  resulted  in  a  marked  improvement  in  the  individual  efficiency 
of  the  workmen. 

As  to  the  ship  ways  I  found  that  in  order  to  comply  with  the  schedule  of  completion 
of  the  vessels  under  contract  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  whole  50  ways,  30 
of  which  were  longer  and  adapted  to  the  15-knot  ships,  and  20  of  which  were  shorter 
and  adapted  to  the  7,500-ton  cargo  boats.  On  examining  this  schedule  of  dates  at 
which  each  way  was  required  for  the  laying  of  the  keel,  some  of  which  were  in  June, 
July,  and  August,  it  was  found  that  work  on  a  number  of  ways  could  be  suspended,  the 
railroad  track  approaches  completed,  and  the  work  taken  up  with  a  reduced  force  and 
have  all  the  ways  completed  in  ample  time.  This  when  put  into  effect  reduced  the 
congestion  of  materials  and  labor  and  equipment  and  improved  the  general  efficiency 
of  labor  in  that  part  of  the  yard,  as  well  as  dispening  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
equipment  under  hi^h  rental. 

The  trackage  of  railway  laid  out  was  investigated,  and  it  was  found  that  this  could 
be  reduced  in  amount  by  about  one-fifth  and  still  have  ample  surplus  capacity  for  the 
classification  and  handling  of  cars.  This  was  done  and  the  track  work  devoted  to  the 
most  necessary  items  for  the  immediate  conduct  of  construction  work.  The  organiza- 
tion for  the  construction  of  track  and  the  operation  of  the  railroad  and  the  following  up 
of  distant  traffic  was  carefully  investigated  by  an  expert  employed  by  me,  which 
resulted  in  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  this  staff  and  the  mechanical  force  and  an 
improvement  in  the  facility  of  operation,  so  that  to-day  the  material  is  being  properly 
placed  and  the  cars  promptly  unloaded. 

After  the  railroad  investigation  above  had  proceeded  t<»  a  considerable  extent  I 
became  satisfied  that  the  responsibility  for  the  difficulties  of  organization  of  the  ship- 
yard were  largely,  if  not  wholly,  upon  the  then  president  of  the  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration. I  had  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  statement  of  the  organization  which 
was  correct,  and  found  that  there  was  not  a  clear  division  or  line  of  responsibility; 
that  the  men  who  were  in  charge  of  the  different  parts  of  the  work  did  not  know  what 
their  pay  roll  was;  that  the  various  parts  of  the  work  were  not  being  properly  coordi- 
nated; and  that  in  the  general  rush  for  progress  congestion  of  transportation  and  lax 
of  supervision  of  workmon  resulted. 
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About  February  15  I  informed  the  president  of  the  American  International  Cor- 
poration that  the  work  required  his  personal  attention,  which  he  arranged  to  give. 
On  February  24  I  wrote  him  that  the  president  of  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation  was 
unequal  to  his  task  and  requested  his  removal,  lie  was  replaced  shortly  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Hoi  brook,  of  Holbrook,  Cabot  &  Rollins,  an  executive  of  tried  experience 
in  the  conduct  of  his  own  business,  and  since  he  has  been  in  charge  there  has  been  a 
continuous  and  steady  improvement  in  the  organization  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
He  responded  at  once  to  my  request  for  the  transfer  of  the  whole  staff  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Hog  Island,  and  has  effected  it  already  almost  completely. 

I  also  asked  for  the  removal  of  the  works  manager  and  he  has'been  replaced  by  a 
new  and  efficient  man,  with  results  of  the  most  gratifying  character. 

As  Mr.  Holbrook  held  a  subcontract  for  the  construction  of  the  fitting  out  piers,  I 
arranged  on  advantageous  terms  fcr  its  cancellation. 

The  transfer  of  the  staff  from  Xo.  140  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  to  Hog 
Island  shipyard  has  been  accompanied  bv  a  reduction  in  automobiles  in  service  from 
87  to  4(>,  ancl  of  the  omnibuses  in  service  from  11  to  3,  arrangements  having  been  made 
for  transportation  via  workmen's  trains. 

I  employed  an  expert  to  examine  into  and  regulate  the  steam  shovel  and  grading 
work,  and  this  together  with  the  rearrangement  of  work  on  the  shipwavs,  enabled  us 
to  dispense  with  steam  shovels,  locomotives,  incidental  machinery,  and  motor  trucks 
of  a  daily  average  cost  of  about  $3,£00. 

By  investigation  of  the  Fleet  Corporation's  department  of  health  and  sanitation  verv 
material  reductions  were  made  in  the  cost  of  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  surgical, 
medical,  and  sanitary  staff. 

No  arrangements  Saving  been  made  for  the  transportation  of  workmen  by  trolleys 
to  Hog  Island  I  have  negotiated  a  contract  with  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co. 
for  a  double  track  service  to  Hog  Island  and  similarly  with  the  Philadelphia  Railways 
Co.,  and  expect  within  three  months  to  have  these  services  in  operation,  reducing  tne 
cost  of  transportation  both  to  the  Fleet  Corporation  and  the  workmen  very  materially. 

At  the  present  time  an  investigation  is  being  made  of  the  stores  department,  which 
has  already  resulted  in  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  salaried  force  and  will  increase 
ite  accuracy  and  responsibility.  An  investigation  is  also  being  made  of  the  employ- 
ment service.  Several  other  departments  remain  to  be  gone  into,  but  the  result  lip 
to  date,  while  difficult  to  relate  in  detail  has  resulted  in  obtaining  more  than  double 
efficiency  of  the  labor  and  an  excellent  spirit  throughout  the  organization. 

I  have  received  the  most  active  and  cordial  cooperation  from  the  officers  of  the 
American  International  Corporation  who  are  continuing  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
continued  improvement  of  the  organization.  The  situation  was  sufficiently  satisfac- 
tory to  enable  me  to  make  a  recommendation  for  the  award  of  60  additional  7,500  ton 
vessels,  with  the  prospect  that  they  could  be  completed  in  the  early  fall  of  1919  and 
in  almost  the  same  time  arranged  for  the  completion  of  the  120  ships  under  contract. 

So  far  I  have  found  it  desirable  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  about  14  of  the 
higher  salaried  officers  who  were  found  inefficient  or  unsuitable.  My  effort,  however, 
in  this  respect  has  been  more  to  produce  a  direct  responsibility  of  officials  as  the  best 
means  of  securing  economical  expenditure  of  labor  and  material. 

I  have  requested  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation  to  establish  a  salvage  department 
and  reclamation  service  for  tools,  equipment,  and  materials,  and  a  safety  department 
to  guard  their  employees. 

1  have  been  obliged  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the  plant  in  the  building  of  the  piers  the 
amount  of  dredging  and  the  crane  service  for  fitting  out  the  vessels,  finding  that  the 
piers  were  of  temporary  construction  and  would  not  permit  dredging  to  be  carried 
on  at  some  time  in  the  future  to  a  depth  capable  of  a  use  for  a  shipping  terminal,  and 
that  the  crane  service  for  fitting  out  the  ships  was  inadequate  for  the  speed  required. 
These  conditions  will,  I  think,  prove  a  great  permanent  value  to  the  Government. 

I  am  aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  this  report,  but  am  gratified  with  the  results 
obtained  in  the  last  two  months,  much  of  wnich  is  due  to  the  able  assistance  which 
has  been  given  me  by  ("apt.  r.  S.  Hook  waiter  of  my  office,  being  continually  sta- 
tioned at  Hog  Island;  Mr.  K.  I).  Levy,  special  expert  on  railroad  transportation  and 
traffic  mutters,  as  well  as  all  others  of  my  small  staff  who  have  given  unremitting 
attention  to  the  duties  to  which  they  June  been  assigned. 
Verv  respectfully, 

F.  T.  Howles, 
Assistant  General  Manager. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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List   of  stockholders   of  American   International   Corporation   sub- 
mitted     2409 

Statement  from  Frederick  W.  Wood  regarding  Hog  Island  submitted 

by  Mr.  Baldwin 2409-2410 

Further  explanation  of  Hog  Island  contract  and  its  execution 2411-2413 

Delay  In  delivery  of  steel  at  Hog  Island_„i 2413-2417 
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Evidence  relating  to  Mr.  Baldwin — 
Extracts  from  address  delivered  at  Philadelphia,  Feb.  7,  1918,  with 

comments  by  Mr.  Towle 1626-1627,  1629-1633 

Balfour,  Arthur  J.,  negotiations  with  Mr.  Denman  over  Cunard  ships.  1073, 1088 

Bankhead,  Hon.  John  H„  statement 1416-1422 

Barges  and  towboats  needed  for  transportation  of  coal  on  Warrior 

River   1416-1417 

Government  price  for  Alabama  coal  and  cost  of  production 1418 

Inability  of  private  capital  to  provide  barges 1419-1422 

Barges: 

Comparative  cost  of  steel  and  wooden  barges *871 

Erie  Canal — 

Advisability  of  building  and  use  of  barges  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment  1340-1342 

Inability  of  private  capital  to  provide  barges 1347-1348 

Plan  for  building  and  use  of  barges  by  private  interests 1438- 

1443, 1854-1855 

Present  supply 1345-1346 

Type  of  barges  for  use  on  canal 1342-1343, 1348-1349 

Mississippi  River — 

Delay  in  construction  of  barges  by  Government 1855-1856 

Inability  of  private  capital  to  provide  barges 1855, 1863 

Operation  of  barges  as  profitable  enterprise 1859 

Plan  for  building  and  use  of  barges  by  Federal  Government-.  1025- 

1026, 1865-1866, 1869-1870 

Possibilities  of  use  on  upper  river 1861-1862, 1872 

Present  supply  in  bad  condition 1875 

Temporary  barges  built  by  coal  operators 1856-1857 

Time  required  to  go  down  river 1858 

Relief  of  railroad  congestion  by  use  of  barges  on  inland  waterways. _  1853- 

1854, 1864-1865 
Warrior  River,  plan  for  building  and  use  of  barges  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  1416-1428 

Barker,  Tom : 

Statement  to  Mr.  Gompers  regarding  unfair  treatment  of  labor  by 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co 1665-1666 

Evidence  relating  to  statement  of  Mr.  Barker — 
Letter  from  Mr.  Chandler  denying  connection  with  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Co 1921 

Letter,  with  accompanying  papers,  from  Mr.  Hollingsworth  denying 

charges  of  Mr.  Barker 1948-1952 

Letter,  with  inclosures,  from  Mr.  Shoup  regarding  Los  Angeles  trans- 
portation problem 2145-2160 

Telegram  from  Mr.  Murphy  denying  charges  of  Mr.  Barker 2251 

Barnes,  J.  E.,  statement 981-992 

Shipyards  in  Washington  State 981 

Labor  troubles  in  shipyards  in  Washington  State 981-983 

Wages  in  shipyards  ami  lumber  camps  in  Washington  State 984-985 

Recruiting  of  labor  for  shipyards 986 

Problem  of  labor  turnover 987 

Necessity  of  a  fixed  wage 987-990 

Conscription  of  man  power  for  period  of  the  war 991-992 

Attitude  of  labor  toward  the  war 992 

Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co. : 

Copy  of  subcontract  with  American  International  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration   1606-1608 

Provisions  of  grading  contract  with  American   International   Ship- 
building Corporation 2256-2261 

Subcontracts  let  by  American   International  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion  J 1613,1616-1617 

Batten    J.  C,  letter  relative  to  salaries  of  certain  employees  at  Hog 

Island 2238 

Beaumont,  Tex.,   plans  of  Texas   Steel   Co.   for   steel   plant  and   ship- 
yard  782-783,787-789,799-802 
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Bedsole,  VV.  T.,  statement - 2423-2424 

Housing  problem  at  Pensacola,  Fla 2423-2424 

Bethlsheni  Shipbuilding  Corporation: 

Basis  of  contracts  with  Navy  Department 1395-1396 

Contracts  with  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 1393-1395 

Housing  problem 810-811, 83&-840, 1390-1391 

Labor  conditions  in  shipyards 1388-1390 

Number  of  ships  under  construction 1386 

Shipyards  operated  by  corporation 1385 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  housing  problem  at  Bethlehem 840 

Biloxi,  Miss.,  housing  facilities 2454 

Piles  I  Commercial  Club,  telegrams  relative  to  housing  facilities  at  Biloxi, 

Miss 2454 

Black,  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  N..  statement 1704-1713 

Negotiations  with  American  International  Corporation 1705-17U7 

Appraisal  of  land  at  Hog  Island 1707-1708 

Value  of  land  adjacent  to  Hog  Island  shipyard  site 1708-1710 

Filling  In  at  Hog  Island 1711 

Depth  of  water  at  Hog  Island 1711-1712 

Condition  of  land  on  Hog  Island 1712-1713 

Blain,  Capt.  John  F.,  reply  of  Admiral  Bowles  to  criticism  of  Capt.  Blnln 
contained  in  letter  of  A.  R.  Smith 1445 

Bloedel.  .1.  H.,  statement 2109-2116 

Lumber  supply  on  Pacific  coast  for  shipbuilding 2109-2111 

Probable  output  of  wooden  ships  on  Pacific  coast 2111,  2114 

Advisability  of  having  definite  program  of  wooden-ship  building.  2111-2112 

Difficulties  of  transportation  of  lumber  on  Pacific  coast 2113 

Difference  in  cost  of  building  wooden  ships  on  Pacific  coast  and 

Gulf  of  Mexico 2115 

Necessity  for  authority  to  commandeer  timber 2115-2116 

Bloomfield,  Meyer,  statement 440-457,463-484 

Employment  managers  for  shipyards 442-443 

I'se  of  public  employment  bureaus  by  shipbuilders 443  ill 

Training  of  men  for  shipbuilding 441  118 

Recruiting  of  labor  for  shipbuilding 119  150 

Transportation  problem  in  shipyard  communities 451-456,466-409 

Organization  and  work  of  industrial  service  department,  Emergency 

Fleet  Comporation 463-466 

Housing  facilities  for  shipyard  workers 469-472 

Creating  military  zones  around  shipyards 472-474 

Union  standards  in  relation  to  the  war 474-476 

Exemption  of  shipyard  workers  from  selective  draft 476-478 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  In  shipyards 480-484 

Bohlen,  Francis  H.,  statement 1643-1651 

Owners  of  land  on  Hog  Island 1644 

Negotiations  with  American  International  Corporation 1644-1646 

Condition  of  Hog  Island  shipyard  site  and  access  thereto 1647 

Options  on  land  on  Hog  Island 1647-1648 

Price  paid  for  site  of  Hog  Island  shipyard 1649 

Land  adjacent  to  Hog  Island 1649-1650 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  right  of  way  through  Hog  Island 1650 

Boilermakers,  Iron-Ship  Builders,  and  Helpers  of  America.  See  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron-Ship  Builders,  and  Helpers 
of  America. 

Bookwalter.  Capt.  Charles  S.,  statement 575-582 

Transportation  problem  of  Staten  Island  shipyards 576-582 

Borland  amendment,  advisability  of  increasing  hours  of  work  of  Govern- 
ment employees 1671-1675 

Bowles.  Admiral  Francis  T.,  statement 107-154,  221-326,  328-362.  303-431 

Alphabetical  lists  of  contractors  for  ships  and  contracts  executed-.  109-113 

Table  showing  details  regarding  contracts 114-121 

List  of  ships  under  contract  or  requisitioned 122 

Explanation  of  different  kinds  of  tonnage,  with  diagram.-.  123-125,  126.  230 

Lists  of  requisitioned  vessels 125,  127-143,  307-308 

Number  of  ships  under  contract  and  progress  in  building 144-147 
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Differences  In  price  under  contracts  granted 147-149 

Permits  granted  to  build  ships  for  private  or  foreign  ownership. _  149-152 

Power  vessels  under  construction  under  2.500  tons 153-154 

Privately  owned  vessels  completed,  June  15-Aug.  3,  1917 223-224 

Summary  of  progress  report  on  shipbuilding,  etc 225-229 

Explanation  of  diagram  showing  progress  in  shipbuilding 22&-230 

Analysis  of  contracts,  with  tables _* 230-240 

Agency  contract  Willi  American  Internntional  Con>oratlon 241-278 

Samples  of  different  classes  of  contracts  _     278-300 

Method  of  requisitioning  ships 301-300,341-343 

Delay  in  construction  of  wooden  ships 309-310,316,318 

Changes  in  plans  of  woodcu  ships 311-314 

Method  of  inspection  in  shipyards .. .._       315 

Lumber  supply  for  wooden-ship  construction 316-318 

Changes  in  engines  and  boilers  for  wooden  ships 319-320 

Advisability  of  construction  of  cast-Iron  steel  ships .     322 

Delay  in  construction  of  steel  ships 323-324 

Method  of  constructing  fabricated  ships 325-326 

Opinion  relative  to  building  of  wooden  ships 329-330 

Advisability    of    Government    construction    and    operation    of   ship- 
yards    331-335 

Statement  of  duties  with  Emergency  Fleet  Cori>oratlon __'.__    .  336-337 

Additions  to  tables  showing  contracts  for  ships 337-338 

Delay  in  signing  contract  of  American  International  Corporation  and 

price  received  under  contract __  __ 338-340 

Prices  of  lumber  and  changes  in  si>ecifications 344-347 

Industrial-service  department  of  Emergency  Fleet  Cori>orntion 348-349 

Necessity  for  providing  housing  facilities  for  shipyard  workers...  _  349-353 

Transportation  problem  in  shipyard  communities 353 

Trouble  in  placing  contracts  because  of  tax  laws 353-358 

Program  for  ship  construction 300-361 

Financing  of  shipbuilding  companies  bv  Emergency   Fleet  Con>ora- 

tion 393-397 

Commandeering  of  use  of  plant  of  Hillyer-Sperring-Dunn  Co 397-398 

Contracts  with  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation  and  Clinchfield  Naviga- 
tion Co 401-425 

Contract  with  H.  L.  Shattuck  &  Co 425-429 

Changes  in  lumber  specifications  and  size  of  largest  timbers  used 429-431 

letters,  etc.,  of  Admiral  Bowles  submitted  in  evidence — 

Memorandum  regarding  American  International  Corporation 365-367 

List  of  shipbuilding  companies  holding  contracts 993-995 

Letter  aud  memorandum  requesting  resignation  of  Mr.  Ferris 1282 

Memorandum  in  matter  of  Jahncke  plans 1284 

Reply  to  criticism  of  Capt.  Blaiu  contained  in  letter  of  A.  R.  Smith—     1445 
letter  stating  belief  in  honesty  of  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation.     1505 

letter  giving  cost  of  electric  current  and  water  at  Hog  Island 2207 

Rei>ort  on  conditions  at  Hog  Island  shipyard,  Apr.  13,  1918 2466-2467 

Evidence  relating  to  Admiral  Bowies — 
letter  of  Mr.  Ferris  to  Admiral  Bowles  explaining  his  relations  to 

persons  doing  business  with  Fleet  Corporation 1270-1273 

Reply  of  Mr.  Guerin   to  statements  of  Admiral    Bowles  regarding 

Jahncke  ship  plans 1493-1495 

Results  of  Admiral  Bowles  transfer  to  Hog  Island 2019-2020, 

2041,  2088-2089,  2091, 2288-2289 
Boyle,   L.   C,   brief  submitted   In   answer   to   criticisms   of   yellow-pine 

industry 2132-2144 

Brant,   F.   L..   letter  relative  to  salaries  of  certain  employees  at  Hog 

Island 2237 

Bridgeport.  Conn.,  housing  problem 809-810,816,820-821,838-839 

Bristol.  Pa.,  shipyard.     Sec  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
British.     See  Great  Britain. 

Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron-Ship  Builders,  and  Helpers  of 
America.  See.  International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron-Ship 
Builders,  and  Helpers  of  America. 
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Browne,  Frank   A.,   statement 561-565,  567-575, 923-026, 1019-1082 

Duties  of  purchasing  division,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 562 

Prices  paid  for  southern  pine 563-565,567-568 

Lumber  shortage  caused  by  building  methods  of  contractors  used  to 

secure  payments 568^569 

Purchase  of  Pacific  coast  lumber  for  ships  on  Atlantic  and  Gulf 

coasts 569-573 

Prices  paid  for  lumber  on  Pacific  coast 571-573 

Embargo  placed  on  lumber 574 

Method  of  purchasing  supplies  for  shipbuilding 923-924 

Bids  and  contracts  for  lifeboats 924-926 

Source  of  information  regarding  lumber  supply  on  Pacific  coast 1019-1021 

Method  of  calling  for  bids  on  lifeboats 1022-1025, 1027-1031 

Letter  relative  to  price  of  lumber 1032 

Evidence  relating  to  Mr.  Browne — 

Correction  of  statement  relative  to  lumber  for  Ferris  ships 1943 

Letter  relative  to  expediting  agencies  for  steel  orders 2451-2452 

Brunswick,  Ga.,  housing  problem 2427 

Building  trades,  unemployment  in 1654 

Bulkley,  Robert  J.,  statement 1357-1384 

Negotiations  hi  connection  with  fabricated  ship  contracts 1358-1362 

Title  to  and  price  of  land  at  Hog  Island 1362-1363, 1366 

Government's  part  in  establishing  shipyard  at  Hog  Island 1363-1364 

Data  in  connection  with  Hog  Island  shipyard  contract 1365-1373, 1382 

Control  of  expenditures  under  contracts 1374-1377 

Rental  of  land  for  Submarine  Boat  Corporation 1378-1379 

Fabricated  ships  contracted  for 1379-1380 

Letter  relative  to  changes  in  contract  with  American  International 

Corporation 1884 

Bureau  of  Intelligence,  movements  of  vessels  recorded  by 1068-1069, 1104 

By-laws  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 8-15 

C. 

Camden,  N.  J„  shipyard.     See  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
Canals : 

Cost  of  New  York  State  barge-canal  system 1349 

Number  and  location  of  canals  in  New  York  State  barge-canal  sys- 
tem  1337-1340 

Rate  of  speed  of  barges  compared  with  freight  trains 1350-1352 

See  also  Erie  Barge  Canal. 
Capps,  Admiral  Washington  L. : 

Letters*  etc.,  of  Admiral  Capps  submitted  in  evidence — 
Telegram  in  regard  to  delay  in  shipping  program  and  to  appearance 

before  committee _ - 650 

Correspondence  with  Mr.  Manson  relative  to  Government  operation 

of  shipyards 1927-1933 

Testimony  relating  to  Admiral  Capps — 

Reason  for  resignation 60.2433 

Excellence  of  work  as  general  manager  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration      2021 

Carpenter,  F.  H.,  letter  relative  to  salaries  of  certain  employees  at  Hog 

Island 2349 

Carr,  T.  A.,  remarks  to  department  heads  at  Hog  Island 1912-1914 

Carry,  Edward  F.,  statement ._  651-664 

Duties  of  director  of  operations 651-652 

Causes  of  delay  in  sailings 652-653 

Transfer  of  shipping  from  New  York  to  other  ports 053-634 

Vessels  obtained  from  Great  Lakes  for  Atlantic  trade ti54-OTK> 

Manning  of  ships 656-060 

Rates  paid  owners  of  requisitioned  ships  and  freight  rates 660-064 

^Circular   giving   rates   allowed   vessels   operating   under   requisition 

charter 699-700 

Cement.     See  Portland  cement. 

Central  Labor  Council  of  Seattle  and  vicinity,  letter  and  resolution  re- 
garding conscription  of  labor 1331 
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Chandler,  Harry,  denial  of  connection  with  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & 

Dry  Dock  Co 1921 

Charter  rates  on  requisitioned  ships 74-76, 81-82,  660-664, 699-700. 1072-1073 

Chartering  committee,  Shipping  Board 74-76,662-063 

Chinese  labor : 

Importation  of  Chinese  laborers,  advisability 1655-1658 

Manning  American  merchant  ships  with  Chinese  sailors,  advisabil- 
ity   1003-1004 

Chinese  Six  Companies,  activities  of  organization 1056-1057 

Clarke,  F.  Huntington,  management -of  wooden  ship  investigations 1110 

Clayton,   C.   T.,   letter   relative  to   labor   supply   for  building   wooden 

ships 1097-1008 

Clinchfield  Navigation  Co. : 

Agency  agreement  with  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation  and  its  can- 
cellation     1265-1266 

Copy  of  contract  with  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation  and  Emergency 

Fleet  Corporation 40&-412 

Officers,  etc.,  of  company,  information  from  Moody's  Manual 1S37 

Option  contract  with  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation,  with  letters  re- 
lating to  payments 1356-1357 

Relations  with  Mr.  Ferris 2312-2321 

Relations  with  Mr.  Ferris,  letters 1266-1270,  1275-1278,  1281-1282 

Relations  with  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation  and  Emergency  Fleet 

Corporation 401-425. 

528-538, 11W-1105, 1178-1180, 1183-1184, 1201, 1305-1315, 1325-1326 

Clothing  trade,  unemployment  among  garment  workers 1654-1655 

Coal,  barges  for  transportation  on  Warrior  River,  plan  for  building 

and  use 1416-1428 

Ooa8twi8e  trade,  vessels  for 66-67 

Commandeered  ships.    See  Ships,  Commandeering  of. 
Commerce  Committee,  Senate : 

fetter  from  Shipping  Board,  May  5,  1017,  to  committee 1100-1113 

Methods  of  obtaining  Information  about  Hog  Island  suggested  to  com- 
mittee    1765,  1779-1780 

Presentation  to  committee  of  pictures  of  types  of  ships  under  con- 
struction at  Hog  Island 2354-2355 

President's  aid  requested  in  meeting  emergency  demand  for  ship- 
building material 2417-2418 

Resolution  relative  to  concrete  ships 1333-1335 

Resolution  relative  to  reduction  of  salaries  at  Hog  Island 2040-2041, 

2088-2090 
Commerce  Department  construction  of  seamen's  act,  difficulties  due  to.  863-864, 

880-882 
Concrete : 

Composition  and  supply  of  materials  available 1231 

Strength  of  reinforced  concrete  compared  with  steel 1237-1238 

Bee  also  Ships. 
Concrete  ship  construction  department,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation: 

Organization  chart 1555 

Personnel 1556-1557 

Progress  report 1553-1554 

Connick,  Harris  D.  H..  statement 1953-1996 

Engineering  experience 1954-1955 

Shipbuilding  methods  of  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation —  1955-1956, 

1958 

Existing  shipbuilding  facilities  of  United  States 1956 

Impossibility  of  enlarging  existing  yards 1957-1958 

Genesis  of  plan  for  fabricated  ship  construction 1958-1959 

Negotiation     of     contract     of     American     International     Corpora- 
tion  1959-1960,  1968-1970 

Design  of  fabricated  ships 1900-1964 

Destructi ven ess  of  submarines 1962 

Method  of  building  fabricated  ships 1964-1966 

Advlsnbllitv  of  establishing  several  small  yards  instead  of  one  large 
yard-™' 1966, 1989 
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Location  of  shipyard  of  American  International  Corporation 1966-1968 

Investment  of  American  International  Corporation  in  project 1970-1971 

Change  in  type  of  ship  to  be  built 1971-1972 

Preparation  of  estimates  of  cost  of  yard 1972-1974 

Increase  in  costs  due  to  changes  in  plans 1974-1976 

Increase  in  costs  due  to  weather  <onditions 1976-1978 

Rental  of  pile  drivers  by  Government 1978-1980 

Supply  of  labor  and  materials '. 1980-19S1 

Progress  of  work 1981-1982 

Time  of  delivery  of  ships 1982-1983,1994-1995 

Efficiency  of  labor  at  Hog  Island  yard 1983-1985 

Value  of  organization  furnished  by  American  International  Corpora- 

t  on , 1985-1986 

Fitness  of  salaries  paid  at  Hog  Island 1987-1988, 1990-1991 

Answer  to  charges  of  waste  in  expenditures 1988. 1990, 1995-1996 

Transportation  of  workmen  at  Hog  Island 1991-1992 

Housing  problem  at  Hog  Island 1992 

Importance  of  Hog  Island  plant  in  insuring  United  States  superiority 
in    shipbuilding 1993-1994 

Conscription : 

Labor  conscription 210-217, 628, 1414 

Labor  conscription,  letter  and  resolution  of  Central  Labor  Council  of 

Seattle  and  vicinity 1331 

Sec  also  Military  service,  Compulsory. 

Construction    division,    Emergency    Fleet    Corporation.     See    Steel-ship 
construction  division — Wood-ship  construction  division. 

Contract  division,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  duties  of  manager 432-433 

Contracts : 

Adjustment  of  wooden-ship  contracts 971-972.975-976 

Agency  contract,  explanation   and  copy  of  American   International 

Corporation  contract 241-245,  260-278 

Agency    contracts   of    Submarine    Boat    Corporation    and    Merchant 

Shipbuilding  Corporation 747-777 

Analysis  of  different  classes  of  contracts,  and  tables 230-240 

Companies  holding,  alphabetical  list  of 109-110 

Delay  In  awarding 85-86,200-209 

Differences  in  price  under 147-149 

Early  contracts  granted  without  restrictions  on  funds  advanced 1317, 

1836-1837 

Early  negotiation  and  signing  of  contracts 71-72 

Expenditures  under  agency  contracts,  control 1374-1377 

Fabricated  ship  contracts,  negot'ations  in  connection  with 1358-1362 

Fabricated  ship  contracts,  persons  negotiating 1330 

Fabricated  ship  contracts,  similarity  in 1381 

Fairness  of  agency  type  of  contract ' 2014-2015,2019 

Kinds  of  contracts  made  29-30,  436-437 

Letting  of  wooden  ship  contracts  stopj>ed  temporarily-..  972-975,  1003-1009 
Memorandum  showing  number  of  ships,  total  tonnage,  etc.,  in  con- 
tracts  executed 111-113 

Pacific  coast  contracts  providing  for  Government  financial  aid 701-720 

Power  of  general  manager  of  Fleet  Corporation  to  make  contracts. _  16-17. 

187-188 

Prices  under  lump-sum  contracts 437-438 

Procedure  of  shipbuilders  in  obtaining  contracts 35-39,432-436 

Samples  of  different  classes  of  contracts 278-300 

Shipyards  holding  contracts  with  Navy  Department 27 

Table  showing  details  regarding  contracts 114-121 

Table  showing  details  regarding  contracts,  additions 337-338     / 

Transfer  to  United  States  of  contracts  held  by  Great  Britain—  1073,1088^ 

Trouble  in  placing  contracts  because  of  tax  laws 353-358 

Srr  also  names  of  shipbuilding  corporations. 

Coos  Hay.  ship  built  at,  delay  in  supplying  machinery 976,978-379 

Cost-plus  contracts.     See  Contracts. 
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Cotton,  Joseph  P.,  statement 1452-1476 

Negotiation  of  contract  with  American  International  Corporation 1453- 

1458. 1461-1405 

Information  concerning  American  International  Corporation 1454-1456, 

1457-1458 

Advisability  of  construction  of  fabricated  ships 1458-1461, 1472-1473 

Interest  of  officials  of  American  International  (Corporation  in  corpora- 
tions furnishing  materials 1463-1465 

Services  rendered  by  American  International  Corporation  for  per- 
centage received 1466-1467 

Possibility  of  undertaking  of  Hog  Island  project  by  Government 1467 

Responsibility  for  alleged  waste  at  Hog  Island 1467-1468 

Opinion  on  location  of  Government  yards 1469 

Responsibility  for  business  phases  of  contract 146!>-1470 

Adequacy  of  compensation  received  by  American  International  Cor- 
poration   1471-1472 

Contracts  of  SIojiu  Shipbuilding  Corporation  with  Cllnehfleld  Naviga- 
tion Co.  and  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 1474-1475 

Duties  and  salary  as  employee  of  Government 1475-147»i 

Evidence  relating  to  Mr.  Cotton — 

Letter  of  Mr.  Willis  relative  to  salary  of  Mr.  Cotton 1944 

Letter  of  Secretary  Lane  relative  to  employment  of  Mr.  Cotton 1944-1945 

Letter  of  Mr.  Hurley  relative  to  employment  of  Mr.  Cotton 1945 

Coxe.  Fred  J.,  statement 842-846 

Proposition  to  furnish  certain  per  cent  of  housing  cost  to  shipyards.  843-845 

Each  community  to  contribute  to  its  own  housing  plan 846 

Cumberland  Shipbuilding  Corporation : 

Causes  of  delay  in  building  ships 900-901 

Organization  and  capacity  for  building 898-899 

I>. 

I  tanner.  A.  C,  statement 1422-142* 

Transportation  of  coal  on  Warrior  River 1423-1424 

Inability  of  private  capital  to  provide  necessary  barges 1424-1425 

Government  price  for  Alabama  coal 1425 

Capacity  of  mines  for  producing  coal 1426 

Necessity  for  additional  lock  on  Warrior  River 1427 

liny,  I.  X.,  statement 2121-2126 

Condition  of  shipbuilding  industry  in  Oregon 2121-2122 

Necessity  for  commandeering  products  for  shipbuilding 2122-2124 

Method  of  increasing  lumber  supply  for  shipbuilding 2124-2125 

Capacity    of    shipyards   of   Oregon    and    Washington   and    progress 

of   work 2125 

Labor  supply  at  shipyards  on  Pacific  coast--.  _ . __  2125  2126 

I  lead-weight  tonnage.     See  Tonnage. 

Deck  officers.     See  Officers,  Merchant  marine. 

Delaware  River,  channel  at  Hog  Island 1711-1712,  1774,  2357-23^8 

Denman,  William,  statement 1064-1118,  2429-2435 

Earlv  attitude  of  Shipping  Board  toward  steel  and  wooden  ships 1065- 

1069 

Preparations  for  war  before  declaration 1067 

Agreement  relating  to  wages  of  seamen,  etc 1070-1071 

^Control  of  charter  and  freight  rates 1072-1073 

Transfer  of  British  ship  contracts  to  United  States 1073,  1088 

Use  of  American  colliers  and  tankers  by  Great  Britain 1073-1074 

vComnmndoering  of  ships,  correction  of  previous  testimony 1074-1076 

Tonnage  of  ships  contracted  for  in  40  days 1076-1077, 1103 

Delays  in  contracts  avoided 1077 

Denial  of  conflict  with  (Jen.  Goethals 1077 

Reference   to   statement    In   Congressional    Record,  August   15,   1917, 

pnere    6615   1077 

Ships  escaping  "iteration  of  commandeering  act 1077-1084,  1092 

Purchase  and  repair  of  Austrian  ships 1084r-l 085, 1094, 1115 

Letter  to  Sen;. tor  Lodge  on  repair  of  German  ships 1085-1087 
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Den  man,  William — Continued. 

Bureau  of  intelligence  for  keeping  track  of  vessels  at  sea 1088-1088 

Advantages  of  Diesel  engine 1089-1002 

Use  of  Chinese  crews  on  American  merchant  ships 1003-1001 

•  Negotiations  concerning  letting  of  contract  to  American   Interna- 
tional Corporation 1003,  1113-1114 

Losses  in  tonnage  due  to  the  war,  and  increased  demand 1005-1007 

Advisability  of  building  wooden  ships  and  labor  available 1097-1008 

Suggestions  relative  to  lumber  supply  for  wooden  ships 1099-1101 

Opinion  relative  to  composite  ships 1102 

Accomplishments    of    Shipping    Board    during    Its    first    chairman- 
ship  1103-1105 

Purchase  of  all  steel  output  by  Government  advocated 1105 

Resolution  of  Shipping  Board  relative  to  transfers  of  ships  to  foreign 

flag 1105 

Proclamation  of  President  Wilson  relative  to  transfers  of  ships  to 

foreign  flag 1105-1106 

Memorandum   from    President   Wilson    relative   to   shipping  prob- 
lems  110&-1106 

Paragraphs  from  bills  relating  to  shipping  legislation 1108-1100 

Letter  of  Shipping  Board  to  committees  of  Congress  relative  to  ship- 
ping problems 1109-1113 

Fixing  price  of  steel 1116-1117 

Support  of  successors  urged 1118 

Negotiations  preceding  contract  with  American  International  Corpo- 
ration  2429-2431 

Plans  of  Gen.  Goethals  relative  to  fabricating  yards 2431 

Hog  Island  contract  only  disagreement  with  Gen.  Goethals  when  res- 
ignation filed 2432 

Question  of  profiteering  in  relation  to  labor  situation 2432,2435 

Reason  for  resignation  of  Admiral  Capps 2433 

Advisability  of  using  Diesel  engine 2433-2434 

Opinion  of  terms  of  Hog  Island  contract 2434-2433 

Testimony  relating  to  Mr.  Denman — 

Controversy  with  (Jen.  Goethals 53-50,09 

Diesel  engine: 

Advisability  of  using 76,1254,1256-1257,2397-2896,2399^2400 

Advocated  by  Denman  administration 1089-1092, 2433-2434 

Construction    abroad 2400-2403, 2404-2405 

Cost  as  compared  with  steam  engine 2400 

Factories  in  Russia  making  Diesel  engine 2404 

Firms  in  United  States  holding  licenses  to  manufacture 2405 

Grade  of  oil  used  with 2399 

Opposed  by  Mr.  Ferris 511,2406 

Possibility  of  obtaining  engines  In  United  States 511,1091,2406 

Possibility  of  obtaining  men  for  operation  of  engine 511, 1257,2406 

Reliability  of  Diesel  engine 2400 

Speed  of  ships  equipped  with  Diesel  engine r 2403 

Director  of  operations,  Shipping  Board,  duties 651-652 

Dis-pln  cement  tonnage.     Sec  Tonnage. 

Donald.  John  A.,  statement " 53-84 

Organization  of  Shipping  Board  and  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion   54-55 

'Repairs  to  German  ships 50-57 

Training  of  officers  and  seamen  for  merchant  ships 57-58 

Friction   between   Shipping  Board   and   Emergency   Fleet  Corpora- 
tion  58-60 

Progress  and  delay  In  work  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 61-64 

Delegation  of  authority  in  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 65-66 

Vessels  for  coastwise  trade 66-67 

Shipyards  on  Pacific  coast  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  foreign  con- 
tracts   70-71 

Contracts  negotiated  by  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 71-72 

Foreign  ships  escaping  commandeering  after  passage  of  law 72-73 

Chartering  committee  and  its  work..! 74-76 
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Donald,  John  A. — Continued. 

Operation  of  ships  In  service  of  Army —  77-78 

Ships  commandeered  and  cost  of  operating 79-82 

Dornin,  Thomas  Bernard,  affidavit  relative  to  ship  plans  for  Jahncke 
Shipbuilding  Corporation ^ 2330-2332 

Draft,  Military.    Sec  Military  service,  Compulsory. 

Dredges : 

Rental  by  Government  for  work  at  Hog  Island 2054,  2056, 2270-2278 

Repair  by  Government  for  work  at  Hog  Island 2091,2242-2243,2270 

E. 

Eldlitz,  Otto  M.,  statement -, 807-821 

Investigation  of  housing  problem 807-809 

Shipyards  needing  housing  facilities 810-811 

Housing  problem  at  Hog  Island 812-818 

Kinds  of  houses  to  be  built 813-814 

Commandeering  of  land  for  houses  and  of  means  of  transportation 

for  workers 814-816 

Housing  proposition  of  Bridgeport,  Conn 816 

Necessity  for  cooi>eration  of  all  departments  concerned  in  housing 

problem 817-818 

Kxitprleiice  of  (ireat  Britain  with  housing  problem 819 

Status  of  housing  problem  on  Pacific  coast -. ~-      820 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation : 

Authority  of  general  manager 02,95,1543 

Business  of  corporation,  memorandum  covering  policy,  organization, 
labor,  publicity,  and  housing,  submitted  by  Admiral  Harris,  with 

explanation 1528-1540 

By-laws 8-15 

Causes  of  delay  in  program 45-47 

Conferences  with  shipbuilders 1412-1413,1541 

Criticism  of  corporation  by  Admiral  Harris 1543-1540 

Pate  of  organization 55 

Method  of  requisitioning  ships 301-306,341-343 

Officers  and  employees,  compensation  of 722-746 

Officers  and  employees,  condensation  of,  corrections 1259 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Powell  regarding  efficiency  of  organization 1386-1387 

Plan  of  organization 7-8,17-19,92-95 

Plans  and  difficulties  encountered 90-91 

Policy  in  regard  to  building  steel  ships 1018-1019 

Policy  in  regard  to  building  wooden  ships 1000, 1009, 1016, 1019 

Policy  in  regard  to  permits  to  build  for  private  or  foreign  owner- 
ship  32-33, 106, 149-152, 198-199, 1012-1015 

Policy  in  regard  to  settlement  for  commandeered  ships  under  con- 
struction  301-306, 341-343, 591-595 

Power  of  general  manager  in  making  of  contracts 16-17, 187-188 

Problems  confronting  corporation,  suggestions  of  Mr.  Evans 1946-1948 

Progress  of  work 25-29,01-64 

Relations  of  corporation  with  Shipping  Board 15-18, 59-60, 65-66 

Relations  of  corporation   with   War  Industries  Board   with  respect 

to  steel  supply 2441-2453 

Relations  of  Mr.  Ferris  with  corporation 2339-2340 

Relations  of  Mr.  Ferris  with  corporation,  letters 1296-1299 

Summary  of  progress  report 225-229 

Svc  also  Shipping  Board — also  names  of  departments  and  divisions 
of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  e.   g.  Contract  division,  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation. 
Employment   bureaus,   public   bureaus   needed    for   obtaining   shipyard 

labor 443-444 

Employment  managers,  shipyard  labor  difficulties  reduced  by  appoint- 
ment of 442-443 

Engineering  scbools  for  training  officers  for  merchant  marine 1032-1039 

Enghind.     Sec  Great  Britain. 
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Englis,  Charles  M.,  reports  submitted  to  committee  but  not  printed  in 

record 222-223 

Erie  Barge  Canal : 

Advisability  of  building  and  use  of  barges  on  canal  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment   , 1340-1342 

Dimensions  of  canal l 1343, 1346 

Operation  and  date  of  completion 1344, 1354-1355 

Plan  for  building  and  use  of  barges  on  canal  by  private  Inter- 
ests  1438-1443, 1854-1855 

Present  supply  of  barges  for  canal 1345-1340 

Private  capital  unable  to  furnish  barges  for  canal 1347-1348 

Terminal  facilities  of  canal 1347, 1349-1350 

Type  of  barges  for  use  on  canal 1342-1343, 1348-1349 

Use  of  canal  by  Federal  Government 1344-1345 

Eustis,  F.  A.,  wooden  fleet  proposed  by 1110 

Evans,  H.  A.t  letter  suggesting  action  necessary  to  expedite  ship  construc- 
tion  1946-1948 

Ewing,  David  L.,  Bureau  of  Shipping  Information  established  by 1088 

Exemption  from  military  service.    See  Military  service,  Compulsory. 

F. 

Fabricated  ships.    -See  Ships,  Fabricated. 

Farm  labor.    See  Agricultural  labor. 

Featherstone,  L.  P.,  statement 778-806 

Plan  for  sale  to  Government  of  raw  material  for  steel  production..-  778-790 
Written  statement  regarding  plan 799-806 

Felton,  S.  M. : 

Report  on  conditions  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1262 

Testimony  relating  to  Mr.  Felton — 

Criticism  by  Mr.  Baldwin  of  Mr.  Felton's  report 1742-1744 

Criticism  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mr.  Felton's  report 2188-2193.2199 

Criticism  by  Mr.  Muhlfeld  of  Mr.  Felton's  report 2266-2267 

Ferguson,  Homer  L.,  statement _ 589-641 

Ships  under  construction  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 

Co 590-591,  596-598 

Policy  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in  regard  to  settlement  for 

commandeered  ships 591-595 

Hours  of  labor  In  shipbuilding 595-596 

Question  of  constructing  merchant  or  naval  vessels 598-599 

Housing  problem  at  Newport  News  shipyard 600-607,639-641 

Expansion  of  Newport  News  shipyard 608-610 

Basis  of  contracts  of  Newport  News  shipyard  with  Navy  Depart- 
ment  610-612 

Labor  drawn  from  other  industries : 612 

Effect  of  organization  of  new  yards  on  older  organizations *_       613 

Wages  at  Newport  News  shipyard 613-614 

Criticism  of  Shipping  Board 614-617 

Criticism  of  design  of  wooden  ships 617-619 

Location  of  new  Government  shipyards 619-620 

Desirability  of  steel  and  wooden  ships  :ind  time  required  for  con- 
struction   620-623 

Tonnage  to  be  put  in  commission  during  1918 623-626 

Naval  manning  of  merchant  ships 627-628 

letter  from  Mr.  Ferguson  submitted  in  evidence — 
Commendation  of  Mr.  Ferris 2342 

Ferris,  Theodore  E..  statement 484-543,2310-2341 

Experience  in  designing  ships 485-487 

Designing  and  construction  of  Ferris  type  of  wooden  ship 488-494 

Hough  type  of  wooden  ship 495 

Standard  types  of  steel  ships 495-496 

Shipbuilding  on  Great  Lakes 496-497 

Delay  in  construction  of  ships -, 497-500 

Hog  Island  shipyard 501-502 

Construction  of  wooden  ships  and  installing  of  machinery 502-505 

Construction  of  fabricated  steel  ships 506-509 
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Ferris,  Theodore  E. — Continued. 

Construction  of  concrete  ships 509-511 

Disapproval  of  Diesel  engine , 511 

Policy  of  repeat  orders  In  construction  of  steel  ships 512-513 

Shipyards  on  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  (with  map  facing  p.  540). _  513-520 

Shipyards  on  Pacific  coast  (with  map  facing  p.  540) 520-522 

Shipyards  on  Great  Lakes  (with  map  facing  p.  540) 522-523 

Purchase  or  requisition  of  neutral  ships 523-526 

Possihliity  of  construction  and  operation  of  shipyards  by  the  Govern- 
ment.  , 526-527 

Contracts  of  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation  and  Clinchfield  Naviga- 
tion Co 528-538 

Suggestions  for  expediting  shipping  program 541-543 

Charges  of  unprofessional  conduct 2310-2311 

Financial  sacrifice  involved  in  acceptance  of  Government  position..  2311- 

2312  2329—2330 

Relations  with  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co 2312-2321 

Difference  in  price  of  Sloan  ships  to  Clinchfield  Co.  and  to  Govern- 
ment  2321-2324.  2332-2336 

Relations  with  Submarine  Boat  Co 2324-2325 

Relations  with  .Tahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation 2325-2332, 2336-2337 

Standardizing  plans  for  ships 2337-2338 

Reasons  for  changing  plans  for  ships 2338-2339 

Relations  of  private  practice  to  work  for  Fleet  Corporation 2339-2340 

Compensation  received  while  connected  with  Fleet  Corporation.—  2340-2341 
Evidence  relating  to  Mr.  Ferris — 

Relations  with  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 101-103,  1296-1299 

Commission  from  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co 1162, 1167, 1319, 1325-1326 

Relations  with  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.,  letters 1266-1270, 

1275-1278,  1281-1282 
letter  of  Mr.  Ferris  explaining  his  relations  to  persons  doing  business 

with  Fleet  Corporation 1270-1273 

Relations  with  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  letters . 1274 

Relations  with  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  letters,  1274-1275 

Relations  with  Munson  Steamship  Line,  letters 1278-1281 

Letter  and  memorandum  of  Admiral  Bowles  requesting  resignation 

of  Mr.  Ferris 1282 

Relations  to  persons  doing  business  with  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, legal  opinion 1282-1283 

Relations    with     Jahncke    Shipbuilding    Corporation,    letters    and 

papers 1284-1295 

Disbursements  to  Mr.  Ferris,  June,  1917,  to  January  28,  1918 1429 

Agreement  with  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation  relative  to  ship 

pluns _ 1489-1490, 1492-1493 

Reasons  of  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation  for  obtaining  ship  plans 

from  Mr.  Ferris 1495-1496.1506 

Negotiations  of  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation  for  securing  plans 

from  Mr.  Ferris 1498-1504 

Letters  in  commendation  of  Mr.  Ferris 2341-2342 

Attitude  toward  Diesel  engine 2406 

Filibuster  loses  many  ships 1074-1076,1106-1109 

Fitzslmmons.  William  R.,  letter  to  Commerce  Committee  relative  to  condi- 
tions at  Hog  Island 1430 

Fortune,  William  B.f  salary 2301-2302 

Fowler,  George  E.,  salary 1906-1908 

France,  construction  of  ships  on  Pacific  coast  for 2102-2103 

Franek,  C.  H..  statement , 2418-2423 

Housing  problem  in  the  South 2418-2420 

Wage  question  In  southern  yards 2419-2421 

Types  of  houses   to  be  built__. 2421-2423 

Evidence  relating  to  statement  of  Mr.  Franek — 

Denial  of  lack  of  housing  facilities  at  Biloxl,  Miss 2454 

Franklin,  J.  A.,  statement 1787-1816 

Dilution  of  skilled  labor  cause  of  decreased  production  in  yards 1788 

Other  causes  of  decreased  production 1789-1791 

Union  rules  regarding  equal  pay  for  same  class  of  work 1791 

Union  rules  regarding  apprentices 1791-1792 
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Franklin,  J.  A. — Continued. 

Methods  of  work  and  pny  of  riveters  in  hull  construction 1792-1793 

Proportion  of  piecework  and  daywork  in  shipyards 1793-1794 

Attitude  of  workmen   toward   piecework 1794-1796 

Methods  of  work  of  bollerniakers 1796-1797 

Work  of  International   Brotherhood   of  Boilermakers  in   recruiting 

shipyard  labor 1798-1803 

Attitude  of  labor  toward   the  war 1803-1805 

Attitude  of  unions  to  nonunion  labor 1803-1804, 18O7-1S08' 

Explanation  of  article  in  Sunset  magazine  relative  to  refusal    of 

union  men  to  work  on  certain  ships 18O5--1807 

Methods  of  recruiting  men  for  shipbuilding 1809-1810,1816 

Conditions  at  shipyard  at  Savannah,  Ga 1811-1812 

Bonus  for  full-time  work 1812-1813 

Denial  of  responsibility  of  labor  for  falling  off  in  production 1813-1814 

Committee  to  investigate  shipyards  suggested 1814 

Freedman,  Albert,  statement 1892-1921 

Mismanagement  of  stores  department  at  Hog  Island 1895. 

1898-1899, 1902-1905, 1909-1910 

Reasons  for  testifying  before  committee 1896-1898,1915,1920 

Method  of  obtaining  clerical  positions  at  Hog  Island 1900-1902 

Salaries  of  employees  of  stores  department  of  Hog  Island 1905-1909 

Waste  of  material  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1910-1912 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Carr  to  department  heads  at  Hog  Island 1912-1914 

Personal  relations  with  management  at  Hog  Island 1915-1917 

Efforts  In  behalf  of  Mr.  Holbrook 1917-1919 

Freeman,  John  R.,  statement 2355-2384 

Inspection  of  Hog  Island  shipyard 2356 

Advantages  of  site  of  Hog  Island  shipyard 2356-2358 

River  channel  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 2357-2358 

Arrangement  of  plant  at  Hog  Island 2359 

Railroad  trackage  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 2360-2302 

Delay  in  work  at  Hog  Island  due  to  weather  conditions 23(53-2304 

Increase  in  cost  at  Hog  Island  due  to  weather  conditions 2364-2300 

Labor  conditions  at  Hog  Island 2366-2367 

Fee  nf  American   International  Corporation 2367-2369 

Servi  es  rendered  for  fee  received 2369-2372 

Salaries  of  employees  of  American   International  Shipbuilding  Cor- 

jMMMtinn 2372-2373.2379 

Delav  at  Hog  Island  shipyard  due  to  change  in  plans 2374 

Progress  of  work  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 2374-2375.2382-2384 

Relations    with    American    International    Shipbuilding   Corporation, 

etc 2375-2377 

Shipways  at  Hog  Island  shipyard j 2377-2378 

Possibility  of  building  ships  at  Hog  Island  within  time  limit 2378 

Advantages  of  one  large  plant  over  several  small  ones 2379-2380 

Comparison  of  Hog  Island   with  other  engineering  projects  as  to 

speed 2381 

Housing  problem 2384 

Freight   cars: 

Congestion  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1564, 

1574-1575, 1603-1604, 1731-1732,  2036-2037, 2284 
IMav  in  unloading  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1604-1605.1625-1626 

Freight    rates.   ocean 661-662.1073 

French.  James,  statement 2392-2394 

Progress  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 2392-2393,2394 

Shipyards  in  Great  Britain  and  their  capacity 2393 

Fiiruseth,  Andrew,  statement 847-860.863-883 

Increase  in  number  of  native-born  seamen  since  passage  of  seamen's 

act 847-^843 

Increase    hindered    by    noncompliance   of   shipowners   with   certain 

parts  of  law 848-849 

I 'art  <>f  seamen's  union  in  furnishing  men  for  vessels 849-850 

Exemption  of  seamen  from  selective  draft 851 

Number  of  sailors  needed  and  possibility  of  obtaining  them 852 
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Furuseth,  Andrew— Continued. 

Agreement  of  shipping  lines  In  cooperation   with   Shipping   Board 

and  organized  seamen 853-S60,  S07-S09 

Watch  and  watch,  construction  of  law  by  Commerce  Department-  8G3-8(>4 

Number  of  able  seamen  on  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 864-866 

Training  school  for  seamen 867 

••  Call  to  the  sea,"  issued  by  the  Government,  the  shipowners,  and  the 

seamen 868-869 

Naval  manning  of  merchant  ships 870-879 

Nouen forcemeat   of  certain  provisions  of  seamen's   law  by   Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 880-882 

G. 
General  Electric  Co. : 

Directorate     interlocking     with     American     International     Corpora- 
tion   2044-2045 

Housing  proposition 824,  840-841 

Germany : 

Interned  ships — 

Damages  repaired  by  Shipping  Board 50-57 

Delav    of    Shipping   Board    in    repairing   criticized   by    Senator 

Lodge 1086,1094 

Keply  of  Mr.  Denman  to  criticism  of  Senator  Lodge 1085-1087, 1094 

Propaganda  in  American  labor  field 1700-1703 

Gillette,  George  L. : 

Salary  and  ability 2065-2066,  2230-2237,  2239, 2302 

Salarv  and  ability,  letters  of  commendation 2350-2351 

Salary  and  ability,  letters  of  criticism 2234-2235, 2237,  2238,  2303-2307 

Goethais,  Gen.  George  W. : 
Letters,  etc.,  of  Gen.  Goethais  submitted  in  evidence — 

Letter  relative  to  contract  of  Mendell  Engineering  Co 188 

Statement   relative  to   construction  of  ships   on    Pacific   coast    and 

necessity  for  both  wood  and  steel 1101-1102 

Letter  to  Mr.  Manson  relative  to  Government  operation  of  shipyards. _     1925 
Testimony  relating  to  Gen.  Goethais — 

Controversy  with  Mr.  Denman 55-56,  09 

Denial  by  Mr.  Denman  of  conflict  with  Gen.  Goethais 1077 

Plans  relative  to  fabricating  shipyards 2431 

Hog  Island  contract  only  disagreement  with  Mr.  Denman  when  resig- 
nations filed 2432 

Gompers,  Samuel,  statement 1653-1701 

Denial  of  labor  shortage 1654 

Extent  of  unemployment  and  reasons  therefor 1654-1655 

Proposed  Importation  of  Chinese  labor 1655-1658 

Information  regarding  Chinese  Six  Companies 1656-1057 

Situation  in  regard  to  farm  labor 1058-1000 

Housing  problem 1000-1004 

TransiM>rtation   problem 1004 

Wages  of  pieceworkers 1005-1009 

Limitation  of  output  of  workers 1008-1Q09 

Advisability  of  standardization  of  wages 1009-1070 

Borland  amendment  increasing  hours  of  work  of  Government  em- 
ployees  1071-1075 

Attitude  of  labor  toward  the  war 1070-1099 

Committee  to  investigate  shipyards  suggested 1097, 1704 

German  propaganda  in  labor  field 1700-1703 

(loodenough,  Walter,  statement 2207-2248 

Engineering  experience 2207-2209 

Genesis  of  plan  for  fabricated  ships^ 2209-2211 

Organization  furnished  for  work 2211 

Detailed  description  of  fabricated  ship 2211-2210 

Fabrication  of  steel  for  ships 2210-2220 

Continuous  production  as  applied  to  fabricated  ship  construction.  2220-2224 

Shortage  in  supply  of  steel  at  Hog  Island 2225, 2229 

Purchase  of  steel  and  other  supplies 2225-2220 
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Goodenough.  Walter — Continued. 

Fabricating  contracts  let  to  western  firms 2220-2228,2247 

Method  of  letting  fabricating  contracts 2228 

Progress  of  work 2229 

Part  of  work  at  Hog  Island  for  which  personally  responsible 2230-2232 

Salaries  of  B.  W.  and  Leo  Harris 2232-2234,2239-2240 

Salary  of  Mr.  Ollette 2236-2237,2239 

Fees  of  subcontractors 2241-2242 

Rental  of  dredges  and  pile  drivers  by  Government 2242-2243 

Salary  as  general  manager 2243-2244 

Personal  share  in  negotiation  of  fabricated  ship  contract 2245-2246 

Number  of  shipways 2247 

Letter  from  Mr.  Goodenough  submitted  In  evidence — 

Bids  and  contracts  for  steel  fabrication 2343-2345 

Evidence  relating  to  Mr.  Goodenough — 

Salary  as  general  manager 2025-2032,2066-2067 

Letters  criticizing  salary 2304-2307 

Government  employees,  advisability  of  increasing  hours  of  work 1671-1675 

Government  shipyards.    See  Shipyards. 

Grain,  building  and  use  of  barges  for  transportation  on  Erie  Canal 1438-1443 

Grant  Smith-Porter-Guthrie  Co.,  contracts 704-712 

Great  Britain : 

Cost  of  building  steel  ships  in,  1914 51 

Experience,  with  hous'ng  problem 819 

Experience"  with  housing  problem,  report  of  F.  E.  Ackerman 831-834 

Experience  with  war-time  Industrial  problems 164-167 

Shipyards  and  their  capacity 2393 

Transfer  of  British  contracts  in  American  yards  to  United  States.  1073, 1088 
Use  of  American  colliers  and  tankers. 1073-1074 

Great  Lakes: 

Requisitioned  vessels  of  ocean  type  building  on,  list 308 

Sh'pynrds  on  (with  map  facing  p.  540) 522-523 

Steamship  companies,  refusal  to  sign  seaman's  agreement 858-860,860 

Vessels  obtained  from  Great  Lakes  for  Atlantic  trade.  66-67, 496-497, 654-656 

Gross,  F.  A.,  letter  relative  to  salaries  of  certain  employees  at  Hog  Island.     2353 

Gross  tonnage.     See  Tonnage. 

Guerin,  L.  H.,  statement 1491-1508 

Agreement  between  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation  and  Mr.  Ferris 

relative  to  plans  for  ships 1492-1493 

Change  in  plans  for  ships  of  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation..  1493-1494 
Cost   saving   under   new   plans   of   Jahncke   Shipbuilding   Corpora- 
tion   1494-1495. 1496-1498 

Reason  for  obtaining  ship  plans  from  Mr.  Ferris 1495-1496, 1506 

Cost  to  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation  of  ship  plans 1496, 1506-1507 

Negotiation  of  agreement  with  Mr.  Ferris  relative  to  ship  plans.  1498-1504 
Predicament  of  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation  In  regard  to  com- 
pletion of  plans 1507-1508 

Letter  from  Mr.  Guerin  submitted  in  evidence — 
Statement  to  Admiral  Bowles  regarding  Jahncke  ship  plans 1284-1286 

Gulf  of  Mexico: 

Advantages  of  using  Gulf  ports  for  over-sens  traffic 1860-1861 

Cost  of  building  wooden  ships  on  Gulf  compared  with  cost  on  Pacific 

coast 2115 

Pacific  coast  lumber  purchased  for  ships  built  on  Gulf 569-573, 

2130, 2139-2140 

Shipyards,  list  of  (with  map  facing  p.  540) 519-520 

Shipyards  with  foreign  contracts 70-71 

H. 

Hadley,  Lindley  II.,  statement 997-998 

Submitting  telegrams  relating  to  Anacortes  Shipbuilding  Co 997-998 

Hamilton.  R.  E..  salary 2032-2033 

Hamlin.  James  C,  statement 897-908 

Meeting  to-  interest  Maine  shipbuilders 898 

Oigmiizution  of  Cumberland  &\\\\>\w\\&Ynv;  <3w\*rcwttwv  and  its  ca- 
pacity for  building <®fer$ssfc 
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Hamlin,  James  C. — Continued. 

Advantages  to  shipbuilders  of  Maine  in  using  Maine  lumber 000 

Delay  in  building  wooden  ships 000-901 

Advantages  of  wooden  ships 002-003 

Labor  conditions  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  Maine 004 

Shipbuilding  facilities  of  Maine 004-003 

Need  of  merchant  marine  after  the  war 906-007 

Harris,  Bernard  W. : 

Salary  and  ability 1005-1906,  2063-2065,  2232-2234 

Salary  and  ability,  letters  of  commendation 2308,  2349-2350,  2351-2353 

Salary  and  ability,  letters  of  criticism 2234-2230,  2237-2238,  2303-2307 

Harris,  Admiral  Frederic  U.,  statement 152G-1552 

Comrtions  of  entering  service  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 1527-1528 

Memorandum  relative  to  business  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 

covering  policy,  organization,  labor,  etc , 152S-1531 

Explanation  of  memorandum  relative  to  business  of  Emergency  Fleet 

Corporation 1532-1540 

Length  of  service  with  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 1540-1541 

Expend' ture  of  funds  for  housing  workmen  considered 1541-1542 

Authority  of  general  manager  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 1543 

Criticism  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 1543-1546 

Opinion  relative  to  Hog  Island  shipyard 1540-1547 

Opinion  relative  to  fabricated  ships 1547-1548 

Tonnage  output  during  1918 1540-1552 

Testimony  relating  to  Admiral  Harris — 
Reason  for  resignation C4-C5 

Hflrris   Leo  B  * 

Salary  and  ability 1905-1906,  2063-2065,  2232-2234 

Salary  and  ability,  letters  of  commendation 2308,  2349-2350,  2351-2353 

Salary  and  ability,  letters  of  criticism 2234-2236,  2237-2238,  2303-2307 

Heyworth,  James*  O.,  statement 061-080 

Plans  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for  building  wooden  ships..  061-063 

Supply  of  timber  for  wooden  ships 064-065 

Cooperation  between  Shipping  Board  and  Army  In  obtaining  lumber.      065 
Duties  of  division  of  wood-ship  construction  of  Emergency  Fleet 

Corporation 060-008 

Delay  in  construction  of  wooden  ships 060-070 

Changes  in  plans  of  construction  of  wooden  ships 071 

Adjustment  of  contracts  with  shipbuilders 071-072, 075-076 

Letting  of  contracts  for  wooden  ships  stopped  temporarily 972-075 

Delay  in  supplying  machinery  for  ship  built  at  Coos  Bay 076, 078-079 

Difference  in  cost  between  hull  and  completed  ship 076-077 

Hough  type  of  wooden   ship 070-080 

Evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  Heyworth — 

Progress  report  of  department  of  concrete-ship  construction.  Janu- 
ary 30,  1018 * 1553-1557 

Hillyer-Sperring-Dunn  Co.,  commandeering  of  use  of  plant 307-308 

Hinsdale,  William  R.,  letters  relative  to  certain  coal,  ore,  and  timber 
lands 2348 

Hiss,  Philip,  statement 821-842 

Investigation  of  housing  problem . 821-822 

Reasons  for  delay  in  dealing  with  housing  problem S23 

Inability  of  contractor  to  provide  housing  facilities 824 

Labor  supply  secured  by  proper  housing •  823 

Control  of  houses  and  their  disposal  after  the  war . 825-S26 

Employment  of  women  in  war  industries 827-828 

Expenditures  for  housing  as  compared   with   other   war   expendi- 
tures   828-820 

Kinds  of  houses  to  be  built 829 

Community  ownership  of  houses 830 

Report  of  F.  E.  Ackerman  submitted 831-834 

Communities  needing  housing  facilities,  with  report  to  Council  of 

National  Defense 834-841 

Le.ter  giving  reasons  for  central  board  for  housing 842 

Hog  Island  shipyard : 

,      Automobile  and  truck  hire "SS&R* 

Clerical  pasltionR,  method  of  obtaining -SSRSv-r^SRf^ 
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Hog  Island  shipyard — Continued. 
Conditions  at  yard — 

Criticism  of  Mr.  Felton's  report—  1742-1744,2188-2193,2199,2206-2267 

Criticism  of  Mr.  Piez's  report 1740-1741 

Information,  suggestions  to  committee  for  obtaining-..  1765, 1771*-1780 

Letter  of  \V.  R.  Fitzsimmons..  _ 143o 

Letter  of  E.  K.  Tickle,  with  papers 1430-1434 

Memorandum  of  Mr.  Baldwin  in  answer  to  criticisms 1716-1718 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Towle 162S-1630 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Carr  to  department  heads 1912-1914 

Report  of  Admiral  Bowles,  April  13,  1918 2406-2467 

Report  of  Mr.  Felton,  January  18,  1918 1262 

Report  of  Mr.  Piez,  January  22,  1918 1259-1262 

Report  of  Mr.  Wood,  April  2,  1918 2410 

Congestion  with  material  in  unloaded  cars 1563- 

1564, 1574-1575, 1603-1605. 1625-1626, 1731-1732, 1978, 2036-2037. 2284 
Cost  of  yard  and  ships  compared  with  average  cost  of  steel  ships  1769-1770 

Danger  from  spies  and  alien  enemies 2185-2186 

Delay  caused  by  change  in  type  of  ship  to  be  built 1726,2374 

Delay  caused  by  lack  of  transportation  and  materials 1731 

Delay  due  to  weather  conditions 2363-2364 

Delivery  of  ships  from,  time  required 501- 

502,  508-509,  1380-1381,  1583,  1776,  1982-1983, 
1994-1995,    2096,    2378,    2388-2390.    2392-2393 

Disposal  of  yard  on  completion  of  contract , 1779, 1782-1783 

Division  into  small  yards,  advisability 1935, 

1936, 1937, 1966, 1989, 2086, 2379-2380 

Dredges,  rental  by  Government 2054,2056.2270-2278 

Dredges,  repair  by  Government 2091,2242-2243,2270 

Duties  of  Mr.  Muhlfeld  at  yard 2298-2299 

Duties  of  Mr.  Reed  at  yard 1558-1559, 1562-1563 

Electric  current  for  light  and  power 2207 

Expenditures — 

Amount  expended  up  to  January  31,  1918 1850 

Answer  to  charges  of  extravagance 1730-1731, 

1737-1739. 1988, 1990, 1995-1996,  2293-2294,  2346 

Increase  in  cost  of  materials  and  labor 1634-1635, 1636-1637 

Increase  of  costs  over  estimates 1570. 

1576-1578. 1587-1589, 1727, 1729-1730,  2292-2293 
Interest   of  American   International   Corporation   in  economical 

:  construction 2035-2036 

Preparation  of  estimates  of  costs 1575-1576, 1972-1974,  2082-2094 

Reasons  for  increased  cost  of  yard  over  estimates 1580. 

1974-1978,  2279-2280,  2364-2366 

Report  and  analysis  of  actual  and  estimated  costs 1263-1264 

Responsibility  for  alleged  extravagance 1467-1468,1579-1580 

Terms  of  contract  regarding  control 1374-1377 

Final  authority  over  yard 1627-1628 

Fire  department 2204 

First  work  done  at  yard 1568-1569 

Government  audit  system  at  yard 1590 

Government  construction  and  operation,  advisability 1467. 1779 

Grading  done  at  yard 2256 

Housing  problem 812-813. 

1567,  1624,  1739-1740,  1772-1773.  1820. 
1992,  2084-2087,  2167-2175,  2177-2178 

Inefficiency  in  management,  answer  to  charges 2048-2049, 

2091.  20**6-2099,  2187-2188,  2265-2266.  2284-22K* 

Inspection  of  yard  by  Mr.  Freeman ._-  2356 

I^ibor — 

Abuses  at  yard 1826-1827 

F?inplovinent  of  excessive  numbers  denied 1565-1506. 

2009,  2188-2189.  2279-2280 

Foreign   labor  employed 1879-1881,1885-1886,1890.2186 

Grievance*  setWed^y  swv\et?  i\v*v\\vvwwut 2182 

Hours  of  labor      ..  ' Wfc-wa 
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Hog  Island  shipyard — Continued. 
Labor — Continued. 

Labor  turnover 2165-2106, 2366 

Laundries,  wash  houses,  arid  other  conveniences  established  for 

workmen 2183-2184 

Loss  of  life  and  illness '_ 1889,2184-2185 

Management  of  workmen 1591-1592, 

1035. 1830-1833, 1984-1985,  2187-2189.  2266-2267,  2367 

Number  of  men  employed 1619-1620, 

1772, 1775, 1878, 1981,  2164.  2166, 2283-2284 

Patriotism  of  workmen 1879,1984,2205 

Percentage  of  common  and  of  skilled  labor 2176 

Recruiting  of  workmen 2164-2165 

Supply  available 1635-1036,1772,1980 

Launching  of  ships,  channel  depth  sufficient 1711-1712, 1774,^357-2358 

Management,  freedom  from  restrictions  desirable 2095 

Management,  men  in  charge  of  work 2023 

Material — 

Delay  in  delivery  of  steel 2043 

2225, 2229,  2285-2288, 2289-2291, 2413-2417, 2437-2439 

Fabricating  contracts  let  to  western  firms 2226-2228 

2247.  2343-2345, 2437,  2438-2439,  2448-2449 

Method  of  contracting  for  material 2034-2035,2225-2226,2411 

Steel  available  for  ships 1783-1784 

Supply  of  material 2095-2096 

Waste  of  material 1910-1912,  2367 

Meals  served  at  yard 2091-2092,2179 

Medical  department 2180-2181 

Mess  hall  and  barracks.  Insanitary  conditions 1828-1829 

"  Muckraking  failure,"  newspaper  clipping 2395-2396 

Newspaper  for  workmen  recommended 1891-1892 

Newspaper  published  by  corporation  and  cost  of  publication 2182-2183 

Outfitting  basin  tor  installing  machinery  on  ships 1711,1774 

Piling- 
Answer  to  charges  of  waste  and  excessive  costs 1978,2267-2269 

Condition 1 621  -11122, 1771 

Increase  of  costs  over  estimates 1570,1587-1588,1727 

Price  paid  for  wooden  piling 1589 

Proportion  of  piles  driven  and  amount  on  hand 1622-1623 

Provisions  of  pile-driving  contract 2054-2057 

Repair  of  pile  drivers  by  Government 1978- 

1980.  2090,  2242-2243,  2209-2270 

lTse  of  concrete  piling 1588-1580,1771-1772 

Plan  of  yard — 

Approval   of .   2359,  2387  2388,  2392-2393 

Made  by  Stone  &  Webster 2263 

Profiteering  charges  In  relation  to  labor  situation 2432,2435 

Progress  of  work 1719,1747,1981-1982,2043-2044, 

2205-2206.  2229,  2292.  2374-2375,  23S2-2384,  23<>2-23S>3,  23JM 

Proportion  of  work  in  yard  let  to  subcontractors 2011-2012,2075 

Proi>ortion    of    work    on    Rhips   done    outside    yard    in    fabricating 

plants 1114, 1583, 1748 

Publicity  department 1593-1595, 1637-1038.  2104-2105 

Railroads — 

Delay  In  establishing  storage  yards 1003-1 604, 1025-1026 

Facilities  previous  to  establishment  of  yard . ._     _      1508, 

1002, 1015-1616, 1630-1031, 1(U7, 1650 

Loeomotivc  and  car  equipment 2053-2054 

Management  of  facilities  at  yard 1604,1612-1613 

Number  of  lines  to  Hog  Island 1070 

Trackage  in  yard   1591.1002,1010,2084.23(50-2302.2400 

Safety   department 2184-2185 

Salaries.     Krc  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Service   department 2182-2183 

Shipbuilding  superiority  assured  to  United  States  by  \yQ«we**Uv<\  o£ 
plant  .... Y***r-V»* 
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Hog  Island  shipyard — Continued. 
Shipways — 

Number  of  ways 624-625, 

1400-1410, 1546-1547. 1742,  2247,  2377-2378, 2387-2388.  2466 

Progress  of  work  on  ways 1569-1570, 1620-1621, 1633-1634 

Shop  facilities  for  emergency  work 2050-2052 

Site- 
Appraisal 1707-1708 

Character   of  land 1567-1568,1601-1602,1647,1712-1713,2085,2256 

Criticism  of  location 1629 

Filling  in  necessary 1614-1615,1711 

Negotiations  with  owners 1644-1646,1705-1707 

Options 1647-1648, 1705, 170ft-1707 

Original  owners 1644, 1706 

Brlee  paid 1362-1363, 1366, 1567, 1649, 1068 

Prices  of  adjacent  land , 1708-1710, 1722-1724 

Reasons  for  location,  _  1717-1718, 1966-1968,  2086-2087, 2262,  235G-2358 

Title 1362, 1707 

Value 1586 

Speed  In  construction,  comparison  with  other  engineering  projects—     2381 

Steel  storage  yards 2053 

Stores  department,  criticism  of  management 1895, 

1898-1899, 1902-1905, 1909-1910 
Subcontracts.    See  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Time  of  Mr.  Baldwin  given  to  yard 1728 

Time  spent  by  Mr.  Uoblnson  at  yard 2062-2063 

Training  of  men  for  shipbuilding 1775-1776,2181-2182 

Transportation  of  workmen  to  and  from  yard 1617-1618,  1631-1632, 

1773-1774,  1883-1885,  1991-1992,  2084-2085,  2178,  2282-22S3 
Wages — 

Excessive  wages  paid,  answer  to  charges 2189-2204 

Pay  of  carpenters 1828 

Pay  of  laborers  and  mechanics 1571-1572,  1636 

Water  supply  at  yard 1633,  2087,  2205,  2207,  2280 

Sec  also   American   International   Corporation — American   Interna- 
tional Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Holbrook,  ,  efforts  of  Mr.  Freedman  In  behalf  of 1917-1919 

Holbrook,  Frederick,  appointment  as  president  of  American  International 

•  Shipbuilding  Corporation 2467 

Holbrook,  Cabot  &  Rollins,  subcontracting  firm  interlocking  with  Ameri- 
can International  Corporation 1573-1574,  1639,  1750,  2044 

Hollingsworth,  W.  L,  Co.: 

Letter,    with    accompanying    papers,    denying    statement    of    Mr. 

Barker 1948-1952 

Statement  of  Mr.  Barker  relative  to  company's  method  of  selling  lots 

to  shipyard  workers 1665-1666 

Hours  of  labor : 

Adjustment  in  shipbuilding  plants,  memorandum 185-187 

Adjustment  of  hours  of  labor  of  longshoremen,  agreements 183-185 

Eight-hour  versus  ten-hour  day 4>$2-484 

Increase  in  hours  of  Government  employees,  advisability 1671-1675 

Number  of  hours  desirable  in  shipyards 595-596,  1380,  1538 

Shipbuilding    Labor    Adjustment    Board's    decision    for    Delaware 

Iliver  and  Baltimore  yards __> 2191 

Housing  problem : 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  housing  problem 1390-1391 

Bill  providing  housing  facilities  for  shipyard  employees—  352-353,399-400 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  housing  problem 809-810,  816,  820-821 

Central  board  in  charge  of  problem,  letter  givipg  reasons  for 842 

Classification  of  cases  and  financial  program,  report  to  Council  of 

National    Defense 835-841 

Commandeering  of  land  for  houses  and  of  means  of  transportation 

for    workers 814-816 

Community  ownership  of  houses 830 

Control  of  houses  and  their  disposal  after  the  war 825-826 
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Housing  problem — Con  tinned. 

Cooperation  of  nil  departments  concerned  in  housing  problem  nec- 
essary   817-818 

Delay  in  dealing  with  housing  problem,  reasons 823 

Expenditure  of  Shipping  Board  funds  for  housing  workmen  consid- 
ered   1541-1542 

Expenditures  for  houses  as  compared  with  other  war  expenditures-  82S-S29 

Experience  of  Great  Britain . 819 

Experience  of  Great  Britain,  report  of  F.  E.  Ackenuan 831-834 

Hog  Island  shipyard  housing  problem 812-813, 1567, 

1624, 1730-1740, 1772-1773, 1829, 2167-2175, 2177-2178 

Inability  of  contractor  to  provide  housing  facilities 824 

Investigation  by  committee  of  five  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War.  807-809 
Investigation  by  housing  committee,  Council  of  National  Defense.  821-822 

Kinds  of  houses  to  be  built 813-814,  S29,23S4 

Labor  supply  secured  by  proper  housing 825,2384 

Merrill-Stevens  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  housing  problem 10151-1063 

Necessity  for  providing  housing  facilities  for  shipyard  workers 349-353, 

363-364, 469-472, 992-993, 1660-1664 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  housing  problem 041-043 

Newport  News  shipyard  housing  problem 600-607.030-641,996 

Pacific  coast  problem 820,821,1258-1259 

Proposition  to  furnish  certain  per  cent  of  housing  cost 843-S40 

Shipyards  needing  housing  facilities 810-S11 

South,  need  of  housing  facilities  in  shipyard  communities.  2418-2427, 2454 

Howard,  Henry,  statement 1032-1048 

Navigation  and  engineering  schools  for  officers 1032-1039 

Training  schools  for  seamen 1040-1041 

American  citizenship  required  for  entrance  to  navigation  schools 1041 

Alien  officers  on  American  ships 1041-1042 

Retired  officers  subject  to  call 1042 

Officers  and  seamen  required  for  ships  building 1043-1044 

Special  training  for  engineer  officers 1045-1046 

Operation  of  merchant  vessels  by  Navy 1046-1048 

Hunt,  F.  G.  L.f  letter  relative  to  salaries  of  certain  employees  at  Hog 
Island 2307 

Hunter,  W.  H„  letter  relative  to  salaries  of  certain  employees  at  Hog 
Island 2349 

Hurley.  Edward  N.,  statement 6-53,84-88 

Organization  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 7-8,17-19 

By-laws  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  submitted 8-15 

Relations  between  Shipping  Board  and  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  15-18 

Authority  for  making  contracts 16-17 

Number  and  status  of  Government  shipyards 19-24 

Progress  of  work  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 25-29 

Different  kinds  of  contracts 29-30 

Cement  ships  building 32 

Policy  in  regard  to  construction  for  private  or  foreign  ownership 32-33 

Procedure  of  shipbuilders  in  obtaining  contracts 35-39 

Government  aid  extended  to  shipyards 40,44-45 

Delay  in  date  for  commandeering  ships 41-42 

Duties  of  special  exports  of  Shipping  Board 43 

Causes  of  delay  In  shipbuilding  program 45-47 

Labor  conditions  encountered  by  Shipping  Board 47-49 

Comparative  cost  of  building  steel   ships  in  England  and   United 

States  in  1914 51 

Prices  and  profits  of  shipbuilders 51-53 

Contracts  awarded  and  contracts  delayed  in  award 84-86 

Discussion  with  Mr.  Replogle  regarding  steel  supply 2441-2451 

Letters,  etc.,  submitted  by  Mr.  Hurley — 

Letter  giving  status  of  organization  of  shipyards,  with  list  of  yards 

receiving  funds  from  Fleet  Corporation 327-328 

Memorandum  relative  to  housing  problem 363-364 

letter  relative  to  bill  providing  for  housing  facilities  at  shipyards.  992-993 
Letter  regarding  concrete  ship  construction 1851 
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Hurley,  Edward  N. — Continued. 
Letters,  etc.,  submitted  by  Mr.  Hurley — Continued. 
Letter  to  Mr.   Manson  relative  to  Government  operation  of  ship- 
yards  r 1926-1927 

Letter  relative  to  employment  of  Mr.  Cotton 1945 


Industrial  engineering,  definition 2161 

Industrial  service  department,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation: 

Method  of  dealing  with  labor  problem 348-349,  441-450 

organization  and  work 4G3-466 

Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  attitude  toward  the  war 1702-1703 

Ingersoll,  Rand  &  Co.,  subcontracting  firm  interlocking  with  American 
International  Corporation 1750 

Inland  waterways: 

Advisability  of  Government  operation  of  traffic  on 1868-1869,  1873-1874 

Development  abroad 1871 

Necessity  for  use  for  transportation  purposes 1852-1854, 1864-1865 

See  alHO  Erie  Barge  Canal — Mississippi  Hiver — Warrior  River. 

Insurance.    See  Marine  insurance. 

International    Brotherhood    of    Boilermakers,    Iron-Ship    Builders    and 
Helpers  of  America,  work  in  recruiting  shipyard  labor 1798-1803 

International  Longshoremen's  Association,  agreements  with 1S3-185 

International  Seamen's  Union  of  America: 

Agreement  in  cooperation  with  steamship  companies  and  Shipping 

Board 853-860, 867^869, 1070-1071 

Aid  in  furnishing  men  to  shipowners 849-850 

Call  to  the  sea  issued  by  union 872 

J. 

Jacksonville,   Fla.,  shipyards.     See   Hillyer-Sperring-Dunn   Co. — Merrill- 
Stevens  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Jahncke,   Ernest   Lee,  statement . .._  147(5-1491 

Delay    in    obtaining    contracts    for    Jahncke    Shipbuilding    Corpora- 
tion    1477-1479 

Delay  in  obtaining  plans  for  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation.    __     1470- 

1482, 14x87-1488 
Leueis  relative  to  efforts  to  obtain  plans  from  Submarine  Boat  Cor- 
poration   1483-1486 

Change  in  Jahncke  ship  plans 14S8-1489 

Obtaining  of  plans  from  Mr.  Ferris 1489-1490 

Cost  of  ship  plans 1490-1491 

Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corjioration  : 

Agreement  with  Mr.  Ferris  relative  to  plans  for  ships 1489- 

1490, 1492-1493, 1498-1504,  2337 

Copy  of  agreement  with  Mr.  Ferris        ..... 128&-128S 

Cost  of  ship  plans 1490-1491,1496,1506-1507 

Cost  saving  under  new  ship  plans    1494-1495,1406-1498 

Delay  in  obtaining  contracts  from  Fleet  Corjioration 1477-1479 

Differences  in  new  plans  and  intended  original  plans..  1488-1489. 1493-1494 

Efforts  to  secure  plans  for  ships 1470-1488 

Present  situation  regarding  completion  of  ship  plans 1507-1508.1557 

Reason  for  obtaining  ship  plans  from  Mr.  Ferris 1495-1496, 150ft 

Relations  with  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  Mr.  Ferris  in  regard 

to  ship  plans 2325-2332,  233G-2337 

Relations  with  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  Mr.  Ferris  in  regard 

to  ship  plans,  letters  and  papers 1284-1295 

Reliability  of  corporation,  letters  from  Mr.  Pieis  and  Admiral  Bowles.     1505 
Shipyard,  location  .     .    __    __   1505-1506 

K. 

Kennedy,   Dudley   Reed,  statement 2161-2206 

Definition  of  Industrial  engineering 2161 

Experience  with  industrial  problems ..  2162-2163 
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Kennedy,  Dudley  Reed — Continued. 

Magnitude  of  labor  employment  problem  at  Hog  Island 2164,2166 

Recruiting  of  labor 2164-2165 

Labor  turnover  at  Hog  Island j 2165-2166 

Housing  problem  at  Hog  Island 2167-2175,  2177-2178 

Percentage  of  common  and  of  skilled  labor  at  Hog  Island 2176 

Seeking  of  shipyard  employment  by  men  liable  to  draft 2176 

Transportation  of  workmen  at  Hog  Island 2178 

Hours  of  labor  at  Hog  Inland -  2178-2179 

Meals  served  at  Hog  Island 2179 

Work  of  medical  department  at  Hog  Island 2180-2181 

Training  of  men  in  shipbuilding . 2181-2182 

Work  of  service  department  at  Hog  Island 2182-2183 

Establishment  of  laundries  and  washhouses  at  Hog  Island 2183-2184 

Work  of  safety  department  and  accident  statistics 2184-2185 

Danger  from  spies  and  alien  enemies  at  Hog  Island 2185-2186 

Foreign  labor  employed . 2186 

Attitude  of  labor  toward  the  war 2187 

Answer  to  charges  of  Inefficient  management  of  labor 2187-2189 

Wages  paid  at  Hog  Island 2189-2204 

Fire  department  at  Hog  Island 2204 

Patriotism  of  labor  at  Hog  Island 2205 

Cooperation  of  city  of  Philadelphia 2205 

Progress  of  work 2205-2206 

Salary  received  at  Hog  Island  as  compared  with  previous  salary 2206 

Kerridge,  A.  W.,  letters  relative  to  salaries  of  certain  employees  at  Hog 

Island 2238.  2307 

Klein,  Horace  C,  letter  relative  to  salaries  of  certain  employees  at  Hog 

Island 2351-2352 

Knapp,  F.  C  statement 1207-1218 

Use  of  green  timber  for  shipbuilding 1207-1201) 

Possibilities  of  wooden  shipbuilding  on  Pacific  coast—  1210-1212, 1214-1215 
Freedom  of  Peninsula  Shipbuilding  Co.  from  labor  difficulties.-  1213-1214 

Necessity  for  definite  policy  in  regard  to  wooden  shipbuilding 1216 

Advisability  of  building  wooden  ships 1217 

L. 
Labor : 

Apprentices,  union  rules 1791-1792 

Attitude  of  labor  toward  the  war 161-162,  453-454. 

590-600.    992,    1397-1399,    1524,    1676-1699, 
1803-1805,  1822-1823,  1879,  1983-1984,  2187 

Boilermakers,  methods  of  work 1796-1797 

British  war-time  industrial  problems 164-167 

Conditions  in  shipyards  In  Maine 896,904 

Conditions  in  shipyards  in  State  of  Washington 981-991 

Conditions  in  shipyards  on  Pacific  coast 1245-1252 

Conscripted  and  free 210-217,  628,  1414 

Conscripted  and  free,  letter  ami  resolution  of  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cil of  Seattle  and  vicinity 1331 

Denial  of  responsibility  of  lal>or  for  decreased  production  in  ship- 
yards  1699,  1788-1791,  1804-1805,  1813-1814,  1822 

Drafted  men  in  cantonments,  recruiting  of  shipyard  labor  from 029, 

1539-1540 

Employment  managers  at  shipyards,  necessity  for 442^443 

Exemption  of  shipyard  workers  from  selective  draft 476-478, 

607, 1539-1540,  2176 

German  propaganda  in  labor  field 1700-1703 

Housing  problem — 

Bethlehem   Shipbuilding  Corporation 1390-1391 

Bill  providing  facilities 352-353,399-400 

Hog  Island  shipyard 812-813, 

1567, 1024. 1739-1740, 1772-1773, 1S29, 1992,  20*4-2087 

Merrill-Stevens  Shipbuilding  Corporation 1061-1063 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation 641-643 

Newport  News  shipyard 600-607,  630-641,996 
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Jjibor — Continued. 

Housing  problem — Continued. 

Pacific  coast  shipyards 820,821,1258-1259 

Shipyard  communities  in  general 47- 

40, 349-353.  363-364. 469-472,  807-846, 992-993, 1541-1542. 1060-166* 

Southern  shipyards 2418-2427, 2454 

Industries  from  which  shipyard  labor  is  drawn 612 

Labor  turnover,  prevention  by  means  of  a  fixed  wage 987-090, 1520-1521 

Limitation  of  output 648, 

1248, 1406-1407, 1512-1518, 1523-1524, 1668-1669 

Piecework,  attitude  of  workmen 1794-1796 

Piecework,  proportion  to  day  work  in  shipyards 1793-1794 

Policy  recommended  to  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  by  Admiral 

Harris 1530, 1536-1540 

Profiteering  charges  against  corporations  in  relation  to  labor  situa- 
tion  2432,2435 

Public  employment  bureaus  as  aid  in  solving  shipyard  labor  prob- 
lem   443-444 

Recognition  of  shipyard  labor  as  patriotic  service  necessary 1530, 

1882-1883, 1887-1888 

Recruiting  of  labor  for  shipbuilding 162- 

163, 196. 449-450, 986, 1798-1803, 180&-1810, 1816 

Riveters,  methods  of  work  and  pay  in  hull  department 1792-1793 

Shipping  Board's  method  of  dealing  with  labor  problem 156- 

163, 167-187, 192-198 

Shortage,  denial  of 1654 

Supply  available  for  building  concrete  ships 1231-1232 

Supply  available  for  building  wooden  ships.  1097-1098, 2120, 2121-2122, 2128 

Trades  used  in  shipbuilding 447-448 

Training  of  men  for  shipbuilding 3*9, 

441  448, 620-627, 1391-1392, 1396, 1775-1776, 2181-2182 
Transportation  of  workmen — 

Bill  empowering  President  to  take  over  transportation  systems 400 

Hog  Island  shipyard 1617-1618,1631- 

1632,   1773-1774,    1883-1885,    1991-1992,   2084^2085,    2178,    2282-2283 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation 642, 646-0*7 

Problem  in  relation  to  shipyard  labor  difficulties 353, 

451-456,  466-469,  576-582, 1664 

Unemployment,  extent  and  causes 1654-16T5 

War  agreements  and  representation 1685-1691 

Work  of  industrial  service  department  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion  348-349,  441-450 

Work  of  International   Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers  in   recruiting 

labor 1798-1803 

See  also  Agricultural  labor — Hours  of  labor — Labor  unions — Strikes — 
Wages — also  names  of  sh'pyards  or  shipbuilding  corporations. 
Labor  Adjustment  Board.     See  Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment  Board. 
Labor  unions: 

Attitude  to  nonunion  labor 1803-1804. 1807-1808 

Moore  &  Scott  Iron  Works,  relations  with  unions 1521-1523 

Refusal  of  union  men  to  install  machinery  in  Coos  Bay  ship  alleged 

in  art'ele  in  Sunset  magazine 976.978-979 

Refusal  of  union  men  to  work  on  certain  ships  alleged  in  article  in 

Sunset   magazine,   explanation 1805-1807 

Rules  regarding  apprentices 1791-1792 

Rules  regarding  equal  pay  for  same  class  of  work 1791 

Union  standards  in  relation  to  the  war 474-476,987-988 

Value  of  organ  zation  in  labor  field : 168.986.1823 

Lake  Carriers'  Association,  refusal  to  sign  agreement  in  cooperation  with 

Shipping  Board  and  organized  seamen 858-860,869 

Lane,  Franklin  K.,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  letter  relative  to  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  Cotton 1944-1945 

TiOwis.  B.   R.,  statement 1137-1147 

Possib'lity    of    supplying    demand    of    Government    for    lumber    on 

Pacific  coast 1139-1143 

Labor  troubles  in  lumber  industry  on  Pacific  coast 1143-1147 
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Lifeboats,  method  of  calling  for  bids 923-020, 1022-1025. 1027-1031, 1332 

Lilly,  R.  C,  letter  relative  to  salaries  of  certain  employees  at  Hog  Island.    2352 

Lisle,  Thomas  Orchard,  statement 2397-2407 

Advantages  of  motor  ships 2397-2398, 2399-2400 

Equipment  of  sailing  vessels  with  motor  engines  necessary 2398-2399 

Grade  of  oil  used  with  Diesel  engine 2399 

Difference  in  cost  between  Diesel  engine  and  steam  engine 2400 

Foreign  ships  using  Diesel  engine  built  and  building..  2400-2403,  2404-2405 

Speed  of  ships  using  Diesel  engine 2403 

Diesel  engine  plants  In  Russia 2404 

Firms  in  United  States  holding  Diesel  licenses 2405 

Attitude  of  Fleet  Corporation  toward  Diesel  engine 2406 

Possibility  of  obtaining  engines  and  men  to  operate  them  in  United 

States 2406 

Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping,  purpose  of  society 369 

Lodge,  Senator  Henry  Cabot: 

Criticism  of  Shipping  Board  relative  to  escape  of  foreign  ships  from 

commandeering,  and  reply  of  Mr.  Denman 1075-1076 

Criticism  of  Shipping  Board  relative  to  German  ship  repairs 1086, 1094 

Reply  of  Mr.  Denman  to  Senator  Lodge's  criticism  relative  to  Ger- 
man ship  repairs 1085-1087,  1094 

Longshoremen,  agreements  relative  to  adjustment  of  wages,  etc 156, 183-185 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. : 

Denial  by  Mr.  Chandler  of  connection  with  company 1921 

Denial  by  Mr.  Holllngsworth  of  unfair  treatment  of  employees  of 

company 1948-1949 

Transportation  service  furnished  to  employees  by  Pacific  Electric 

Railway  Co 2145-2100 

Unfair  treatment  of  labor  by  company,  statement  of  Mr.  Barker  to 

Mr.  Gompers 1665-1666 

Unfair  treatment  of  labor  denied  by  vice  president  of  company 2251 

Lumber : 

Changes  in  schedule— > 345-346, 540-541 

Commandeering  of  timber  on  Pacific  coast,  necessity  for  authority—  2115- 

2116, 2122-2124 

Cooperation  between  Shipping  Board  and  Army  in  obtaining 965 

Copies  of  schedules  and  specifications 664-695 

Delay  in  delivery  due  to  changes  in  lumber  schedules 429-430. 

550-552,  557-558,  2130,  2140-2142 

Dimensions  of  largest  timbers  used  in  shipbuilding 430-431 

Embargo  placed  on 317-318, 574 

Green  tiinl>er  used  for  ship  construction 387-388,1195-1196,1207-1209 

Increased  cost  of  production 559-560 

Maine,  advantages  in  use  of  native  timbers  by  shipbuilders 890-891, 

895,900 

Methods  of  expediting  delivery  of  southern  pine 553 

Methods  of  Increasing  Pacific  coast  supply 2108-2109,2124-2125 

Oregon,  mills  not  running  at  maximum  capacity 2102 

Oregon,  output  in  1917 2107-2108 

Pacific  coast,  lumber  purchased  for  ships  on  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  569- 

573,  2130  2139-2140 

Prices  paid  for  southern  pine 344,558-559,563-568.587 

Prices  paid  on  Pacific  coast 571-573, 1032, 1637, 1W3-1944 

Shipments  of  southern  pine 553,2130-2131,2142-2143 

Shortage  caused  by  building  methods  of  contractors  used  to  secure 

payments 568-569 

Supply  of  lumber  in  the  South 316-318,061-965.2131 

Supply  of  lumber  on  Pacific  coast 954-956, 

1000-1004.  1007,  1010-1012,  1016-1018,  1019-1021,  1099-1101, 
1130-1143,  1147-1148.  2103-2100,  2109-2111,  2120,  2126-2127 

Transportation  difficulties  on  Pacific  coast.  _ 2113 

Work  of  Southern  Pine  Emergency  Bureau  in  furnishing 544-549 

Lumber  industry : 

Brief  prepared  by  Mr.  Boyle  answering  criticisms  of  yellow-pine  in- 
dustry    2132-2144 

Definite  policy  of  wooden  shipbuilding  necessary  for  stimulation  of 
industry ^ 1141, 1216,  2111-2112 
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Lumber  industry — Continued. 

Labor  troubles  in  the  South 555-557 

Labor  troubles  on  Pacific  coast .. 1143-1147 

letter   from   Mr.    Sanford   answering  criticisms  of  yellow-pine   In- 
dustry   2129-2132 

Possible  necessity  of  Government  aid  to  industry 2106-2107,2111-2112 

Preferential  shipments  needed  for  logging  supplies 2126 

Wages  and  hours  in  State  of  Washington 084-98.1 

Wages  paid  on  Pacific  coast 1144 

Lump-suin  contracts.     See  Contracts. 

Lynch.  J.  E..  salary 1906 

M. 

McMullen,  Arthur.  Co..  contract  with  American  International  Corpora- 
tion  1817,1819-1821,2295-2296 

MacNary,  E.  E.,  letter  relative  to  housing  problem  in  Newport  News,  Va 996 

Maddocks,  Luther,  statement 908-910 

Request  for  contract  to  build  tugboats 909-910 

Main,  Archibald  M.,  statement 1049-1064 

Conditions  at  Merrill-Stevens  shipbuilding  yard 1050-1052 

Change  in  plan  of  composite  ship 1053-1061 

Housing  problem  of  Merrill-Stevens  Shipbuilding  Corporation 1061-1063 

Average  prices  per  ton  for  composite  and  steel  ships 1063-1064 

Maine: 

Condition  of  shipbuilding  business  in 888-889.  895-4*96,  904-905 

Labor  conditions  in  shipbuilding  industry 896,904 

Lumber,  advantages  In  use  of  native  timber  by  Maine  shipbuilders 890- 

891, 895,  900 

Shipbuilders,  meeting  to  interest  In  Government  contracts 898 

Shipbuilders  not  holding  Government  contracts 894 

Manson.  Philip,  statement 1923-1942 

Plnn  for  Government  ownership  of  shipyards 1924-1925 

Correspondence  with  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  relative  to  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  shipyards .*—  1925-1935 

Advantages  of  building  and  operating  small  shipyards 1935 

Some  reasons  for  inefficiency  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1936-1937 

Exorbitant  salaries  paid  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1938-1941 

Inadvisability  of  having  shipyards  too  close  together 1941 

Conditions  in  South  favorable  to  shipbuilding 1942 

Murine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association,  resolution  relative  to  Executive 
order  permitting  foreign  officers  on  American  ships 941-943 

Marine  insurance,  relation  to  ship  construction 368-369 

Masters,  Mates,  and  Pilots'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  resolution  relative 

to  Executive  order  permitting  foreign  officers  on  American  ships 041  943 

Maxim.  Hudson,  statement 910-921 

Method  of  torpedo-proofing  ships 911-921 

Advantages  of  concrete  ships 917-4)18 

Meigs,  John,  silary 2025 

Mendel  1   Engineering  Co.     See,  for  contract  executed  by  Mendell  Engi- 
neering Co..  Shattuck,  L.  H.  (Inc.). 

Merchant,  C.  J.,  letter  rela'tive  to  housing  problem  In  Newport  News,  Va  990 

Merchant  marine: 

Chinese  crews  on  American  merchant  ships,  advisability  of  using.  1093  1094 

Lack  of  American  ships  on  Pacific  Ocean 930-937 

Law  concerning  citizenship  of  officers  and  crew 930-936 

Losses  due  to  the  war.  and  increased  demand  for  shipping 1095- 

1097, 1220-1226 
Naval  manning  of  merchant  ships-  027-628,657,870-879,938-940,1046-1048 

Restoration  of,  possibility  and  time  required 906-907 

Superiority  assured  to  United  States  by  possession  of  fabricating 

shipyards 1993-1994 

Tonnage  to  be  put  In  commission  during  1918 623- 

624, 626, 1392-1393, 1549-1552 
Sec  also  Officers,  Merchant  marine — Seamen — Ships. 
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Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  House,  letter  from  Shipping 
Board,  May  5, 1917 1109-1113 

Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation: 

Conditions  at  shipyard 12C1 

Contract  of  corporation 7G3-777 

Progress  In  shipbuilding 512 

Depth  of  channel  at  yard  in  relation  to  draft  of  vessels  building.  1584-1585 
Depth  of  channel  at  yard  in  relation  to  draft  of  vessels  building, 

correction  of  statement 1597-1599 

Officers,  directors,  etc 1849 

Salaries  of  employees  receiving  more  than  $200  a  month  and  previous 
compensation 2454-2460 

Merrill-Stevens  Shipbuilding  Corporation : 

Conditions  at  shipyard 1050-1052 

Delay  caused  by  change  in  plan  of  composite  ships 320-321, 1053-1061 

Housing  problem 1061-1063 

Mexico,  Gulf  of.    See  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Military  service,  Compulsory : 

Exemption-  of  seamen 851 

Exemption  of  shipyard  workers 476-478, 607, 1539-1540, 2176 

Mills,  C.  B„  letter  relative  to  salaries  of  certain  employees  at  Hog  Island. _    2353 

Mississippi  River: 

Barge  transportation  as  profitable  enterprise 1859 

Commerce,  driven  from  river  by  railroad  competition 1857,1867 

Commerce,  reasons  for  disappearance  from  river 1859-1860, 1867 

Loss  of  river  boats  because  of  Ice  conditions 1875 

Plan  for  building  and  use  of  barges  on  river 1025- 

1026, 1853-1854, 1861-1862, 1865-1866, 1869-1870, 1872 

Private  capital  unable  Jo  furnish  barges  for  river 1855,1863 

Terminal  facilities  provided  by  cities  along  river 1860 

Time  required  for  barges  to  go  down  river 1858 

Missouri  River,  possibilities  for  commerce  on  Missouri  River 1873 

Mobile,  Ala.,  shipyard.     See  Alabama  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Moore  &  Scott  Iron  Works : 

Basis  of  contracts  held  by  company 1516-1518 

Basis  of  contracts  held  by  company,  correction 1850 

'    Labor  conditions  and  wages 1511-1515, 1519-1524 

Number  of  ships  on  ways  and  contracted  for 1518-1519 

Ships  building  at  works 1510-1511 

Morgan  City,  La.,  shipyard.     See  Union  Bridge  &  Construction  Co. 

Motor  ships.     See  Ships. 

Muhlfeld,  George  O.,  statement 2252-2302 

Professional  training  and  exi>erience 2252 

Work  of  Stone  &  Wrebster 2252-2253 

Investigation  and  plans  of  Stone  &  Webster  for  shipbuilding 2253-2255 

Conditions  at  Hog  Island  when  first  visited 2256 

Grading  done  at  Hog  Island 2256 

Provisions  of  grading  subcontract  regarding  fee,  rental  of  equip- 
ment,  etc 2256-2261 

Reasons  for  location  of  yard  at  Hog  Island 2262 

Preparatory  work  done  by  Stone  &  Webster  before  signing  of  con- 
tract   2202-22&3 

Reason  for  not  putting  Mr.  Muhlfeld  on  Government  pay  roll.  2263-2264, 2265 

Stone  &  Webster  contract  for  furnishing  experts 2264 

Working  organization  furnished  by  Stone  &  Webster 2265 

Answer  to  charges  of  inefficiency  in  management 2265-2266 

Comment  on  criticisms  of  Hog  Island  by  Mr.  Felton 2266-2267 

Pile  driving  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 2267-2269 

Repair  of  pile  drivers  and  dredges  at  Government  expense 2269-2270 

Discussion  of  dredging  contracts 2270-2278 

Employment  of  too  much  labor  at  Hog  Island  denied 2279-2280 

Water  supply  at  Hog  Island 2280 

Status  of  labor  employed   by  subcontractors 2281 

Transportation  difficulties  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 2282-2283 

Number  of  men  employed  at  Hog  Island 2283-2284 
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Mublfeld,  George  O. — Continued. 

Delay  In  unloading  materials  at  Hog  Island  denied 2284 

Delay  in  delivery  of  steel  at  Hog  Island 2285-2288,  2289-2291 

Reduction  in  number  of  high  salaried  employees  at  Hog  Island..  2288-2289 

Progress  of  work  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 2292 

Increase  of  costs  over  estimates 2292-2293 

Answer  to  charges  of  extravagance 2293-2294 

Contract  with  Arthur  McMullen  Co 2295-2296 

Advantages  of  subcontracts 2296-2298 

Duties  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 2298-2299 

Fees  of  Stone  &  Webster  for  construction  work 2299-2300 

Salaries  and  ability  of  B.  W.  and  Leo  Harris 2300-2301 

Salaries  and  ability  of  Mr.  Fortune  and  Mr.  Gillette 2301-2302 

Additions   to   testimony    relative  to   expenditures   for   construction 

of  Hog  Island  shipyard 2346-2347 

Muuson  Steamship  Line,  relations  with  Mr.  Ferris,  letters 1278-1281 

Murphy,  Dan,  denial  of  unfair  treatment  of  labor  by  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Co 2251 

N. 

Navigation  schools  for  training  officers  for  merchant  marine 929,1032-1039 

Navy  Department: 

Basis  of  contracts  with  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 1395-1396 

Basis  of  contracts  with  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 

Co 610-C12 

Expansion  of  Newport  News  shipyard  under 610-612 

Manning  of  merchant  ships  by  Naval  Reserve 627-628. 

65?,  870-879, 938-940, 1046-1048 
Number  of  shipyards  at  work  under  contracts  with 27 

Navy  yards: 

Wage  scale  adjustments : 181 

Wage  scale  of  shipyards  to  conform  to  that  of  navy  yards,  recom- 
mendation  1536-1537 

Net  registered  tonnage.    Bee  Tonnage. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Board  of  Trade,  investigation  relative  to  barges 1855 

New  Orleans,  La.,  shipyard.    See  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

New   York   &   Cuba    Mail    Steamship   Co.,   relatione  with  Mr.    Ferris, 

letters 1274r-1275 

New  York  Harbor,  congestion  of  shipping,  transfer  to  other  ports 653-654 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation : 

Basis  of  contracts  held  by  corporation 648-040 

Fabricating  methods  used  at  shipyard 1955-1956,1958,2209-2210 

Housing  problem  at  shipyard 641-643 

Relations  with  American  International  Corporation 366, 3GT, 

1364, 1735-1736, 1957, 2411 

Ships  under  construction 641 

Time  required  to  complete  ships  under  construction 645-646 

Transportation  problem  at  shipyard 642,646-647 

Wage  scale  in  force  in  July.  1917 272-274 

Work  and  wages  of  riveters 647-648 

New  York  State: 

Cost  of  New  York  State  barge-canal  system 1349 

Number  and  location  of  canals  in  New  York  State  barge-canal  sys- 
tem   1337-1340 

Newark,  N.  J.,  rental  of  land  for  shipyard  from  city 1378-1379 

Newark,  N.  J.,  shipyard.    See  Submarine  Boat  Corporation. 

Newport  News.  Ya.,  instructor  emergency  training  center  for  shipyard 
employees 445-447, 2181 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. : 

Basis  of  contracts  with  Navy  Department 610-612 

Expansion  of  shipyard 608-610 

Housing  problem  at  shipyard 600-607,690-641,996 

Ships  under  construction 590-591,596-598 

Wages  paid 613-614 
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Nolan,  Thomas,  statement 1821-1624 

Denial  of  responsibility  of  labor  for  reduced  production  In  shipyards—    1822 

Committee  to  investigate  shipyards  desired . 1822 

Attitude  of  labor  toward  the  war "l823-1823 

Value  of  organization  in  labor  field I 182S 

O. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  shipyard.     See  Moore  &  Scott  Iron  Works. 

Officers,  Merchant  marine: 

Alien  officers  on  American  ships  in  foreign  trade * 658, 

930-035  041—043  1041—1042 

Ameriom  citizenship  required  of  applicants  at  training 'schools.! 1041 

Deck  officers  licensed 037-938 

Educational  requirements  for  deck  officers ■. ZZZZZZZ  028-030 

Engineer  officers,  sj»ecial  training 1045-1046 

List  of  officers  required  and  their  duties 926-028 

Master's  certificate,  method  of  securing 020-030 

Navigation  and  engineering  schools  for  training  officers 1032-1030 

Number  of  officers  iequired  for  fleet 1043-1044 

Possibility  of  obtaining  officers  needed 650,028 

Retired  officers  subject  to  call..;. 1042 

Olsen,  William  P.,  letter  relative  to  salaries  of  certain  employees  at  Hog 
Island 2350 

Olson,  Kandi,   letter  relative  to  salaries  of  certain  employees  at  Hog 
Island 2306-2307 

Orange,  Tex.,  housing  problem 2425-2426 

Oregon : 

Lumber  mills  not  running  at  maximum  capacity 2102 

Output  of  lumber  in  1017 2107-2108 

Shipyards  and  their  building  capacity 2116-2117 

Timber  available  for  shipbuilding 2103-2106 

"  Our  boys  must  not  be  murdered,"  poem  by  Mr.  Vanderburgh 1825 

P. 
Pacific  coast: 

Bids  and  contracts  for  lifeboats  and  other  shipbuilding  supplies..  024-026 

Commandeering  of  timber,  necessity  for  authority 2115-2116, 2122-2124 

Concrete  shipbuilding  experiment 1252-1253 

Cost  of  building  wooden  ships  on  coast  compared  with  cost  on  Gulf  of 

Mexico 2115 

Construction  of  ships,  letter  of  Gen.  Goethals ^  1101-1102 

Delay  in  construction  of  ships 387,1257-1258 

Government  aid  to  lumber  Industry,  possible  necessity.  2106-2107, 2111-2112 

Housing  problem  of  shipyards 820,821,1258-1250 

Labor  conditions  and  wages  in  shipyards 1245-1252, 1520, 1525 

Labor  supply  for  shipbuilding •_.  2120,2121-2122,2126 

Labor  troubles  in  lumber  industry 1143-1147 

Lumber  purchased  for  ships  built  on  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts 569-573. 

2130  2130-2140 

Lumber  supply 954-956, 1000-1004,  1007, 1010- 

1012, 1016-1018, 1010-1021, 1000-1101. 1139-1143. 1147-1148, 
2103-2106,  2108-2100, 2109-2111,  2120,  2124-2125,  2126-2127 

Navigation  schools 929 

Number  of  ships  under  construction 1244 

Oregon  lumber  mills  not  running  at  maximum  capacity 2102 

Possibilities  of  wooden  shipbuilding  on  coast 1210-1212. 

1214-1215,  2106,  2111, 2114, 2116-2119, 2125 

Preferential  shipments  for  logging  supplies  needed 2126 

Prices  paid  for  lumber 571-573,1032,1043-1944 

Shipyards,  list  of  (with  map  facing  p.  540) 371-376.381-386,520-522 

Shipyards  receiving  Government  aid,  with  copies  of  contracts 701-72(1 

Shipyards  with  foreign  contracts 70-71, 2102-210S 

Transportation  of  lumber,  difficulties 2113 

Wage  scale  In  shipyards 9."i0-951 

Wages  in  lumber  Industry 1144 
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Pacific  Electric  Railway  Co.,  transportation  service  furnished  to  shipyard 

employees 2145-2160 

Pacific  Light  &  Power  Corporation,  contract  carried  out  by    Stone  & 

Webster 2015, 2017 

Pacific  Ocean,  lack  of  American  ships  on 936-937 

Page,  Charles  It.,  statement 368-392 

Business  of  marine  insurance  in  relation  to  ship  construction 368-360 

Shipyards  on  Pacific  coast 371-37G,  381-38C 

Inspection  of  ships  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  by  Steamboat- 
Inspection  Service 378-379 

Delay  in  construction  of  steel  ships  on  Pacific  coast 387 

Installing  machinery  on  wooden  ships 388-38$) 

Standardization  of  design  in  shipbuilding 390-391 

Inspectors  in  shipyards 391-392 

Evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  Page — 
letter  submitting  memorandum  of  aid  given  Pacific  Coast  contrac- 
tors with  copies  of  contracts 701-720 

Pnscagoula,    Miss.,    housing   problem 2420,2421-2423 

Patents,   for  concrete  construction 1232 

Peninsula  Shipbuilding  Co. : 

Contract  of  company 712-715 

Freedom  from  labor  difficulties 1213-1214 

Ships  under  construction  for  Government 1209. 1212 

Pennsylvania   Railroad,    right    of    way    through    Hog    Island    shipyard 

site 1615, 1631, 1650 

Pensacola,  Flu.,  housing  problem 2423-2424 

Pensacola  Shipbuilding  Co..  contract 290-299 

Perhain,  Diaries  F..  statement 1301-1303 

Plan   for  building  ships , 1301-1303 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  cooperation  of  city  administration  with  management 

of  Hog  Island 2205 

Piez,   Charles,   statement 88-107,999-1019 

Plans  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 90-91 

Organization  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 92-95 

Investigation  of  plants  engaged  in  shipbuilding  operations 95-100 

Relations  of  Mr.  Ferris  with  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 101-103 

Distribution  of  contracts 103-104 

Advisability  of  building  wooden  ships 105 

Policy  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  regarding  construction  of  ships 

for  private  account 105-106 

Policy  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in  regard  to  building  wooden 

ships 1000, 1009, 1016, 1019 

Supply  of  lumber  on  Pacific  coast 1000-1004, 1007, 1010-1012, 1016-1018 

Refusal  of  additional  contracts  to  Tacomn  Shipbuilding  Co 1004-1006. 

1008-1009 

Reasons  against  granting  permits  for  ships  for  private  owners 1012 

Form  of  application  for  permission   to  construct  ship  for  private 

account  1013-1015 

Policy  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in  regard  to  building  steel 

ships 1018-1019 

letters,  etc.,  of  Mr.  Piez  submitted  in  evidence — 
Lists  of  employees  of  Shipping  Board  and  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, with  salaries. 721-746 

Letter  making  corrections  in  statement  relative  to  employees  of  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation 1259 

Report  on  condition  of  fabricated  shipyards 1259-1262 

Statement  of  disbursements  to  Mr.  Ferris,  June,  1917-January  28, 

1918 1429 

Letter  submitting  list  of  requisitioned  vessels  at  Sun  shipbuilding 

plant 1443-1444 

Letter  submitting  list  showing  salaries  of  employees  of  American 
International    Shipbuilding  Corporation   as  compared   with    their^ 

former   salaries 1445-1452 

Letter  stating  belief  in  honesty  of  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation-    1505 
Letter  relative  to  completion  of  plans  for  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration      1557 
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l*iez,  Charles — Continued. 
Letters,  etc.,  of  Mr.  Piez  submitted  in  evidence — Continued. 

List  of  contracts  similar  to  Sloan  contract  with  respect  to  advance 

payments 1836-1837 

Information  regarding  price  of  ships  constructed  by  Sloan  Corpora- 
tion     1887 

Information  regarding  officers,  etc.,  of  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co 1837 

Information  concerning  United  States  Steel  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion   ,  1838-1848 

Information  concerning  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  American  Inter- 
national Corporation,  and  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation..  1848-1849 
Memorandum  of  expenditures  at  Hog  Island  yard  to  January  31. 

3918 1850 

Evidence  relating  to  Mr.  Piez — 
Letter  requesting  from  Mr.  Piez  detailed  information  regarding  steel 

requirements  of  various  yards 2452-2453 

Pile  drivers,  repair  by  Government  for  work  at  Hog  Island 1978-1980, 

2090, 2242-2243, 2269-2270 

Pillsbury,  Capt.  Albert  F.,  statement 1243-1259 

Ships  building  on  Pacific  coast 1244 

System  of  inspecting  ships  during  construction 1244-1245 

Labor  conditions  in  shipyards  on  Pacific  coast 1245-1252 

Experiment  in  concrete-ship  building  on  Pacific  coast 1252-1253 

Opinion  relative  to  concrete  ships 1253-1254 

Advantages  in  use  of  Diesel  engine 1254, 1256-1257 

Building  of  concrete  ships  abroad 1255 

Delays  in  work  in  shipyards  on  Pacific  coast 1257-1258 

Housing  problem  of  shipyards  on  Pacific  coast 1258-1259 

Piscataqua  River  shipyard.     See  Shattuck,  L.  H.  (Inc.). 
Portland  cement: 

Prices 1233 

Supply 1231 

Portland,  Oreg..  shipyard.    Sec  Peninsula  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Powell,  Joseph  W.t  statement 1385-1415 

Yards  operated  by  Bethjehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 1385 

Number  of  ships  under  construction 1386 

Opinion  of  efficiency  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 1386-1387 

Labor  conditions,  wages,  and  hours 1888-1390 

Housing  problem 1390-1391 

Training  of  men  for  shipbuilding 1391-1392, 1396 

Tonnage  to  be  put  in  commission  in  1918  by  United  States _-  1392-1393 

Contracts  of  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  with  Emergency 

Fleet  Corporation 1393-1395 

Basis  of  contracts  with  Navy  Department 1395-1396 

Attitude  of  labor 1397-1399 

Increase  in  wages  of  labor  and  in  profits  of  manufacturers 1400-1401 

Construction  of  fabricated  steel  ships 1401-1403, 1407-1411 

Advisability  of  construction  of  concrete  ships 1403-1404, 1412 

Increase  in  price  of  ships  commandeered  by  the  Government 1405-1406 

Question  of  limitation  of  output  by  labor 1406-1407 

Conferences  of  shipbuilders  with  representatives  of  Shipping  Board 

and  Fleet  Corporation 1412-1418 

Advancement  of  funds  to  shipbuilders  by  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion    1413-1414 

Advisability  of  commandeering  labor 1414 

Necessity  for  a  fixed  wage 1414-1415 

Letter  of  Mr.  Powell  submitted  in  evidence — 

Commendation  of  Mr.  Ferris 2341 

President  of  United  States : 

Memorandum  relative  to  shipping  legislation 1106-1108 

Proclamation  prohibiting  transfer  of  ships  to  foreign  flag 1105-1106 

Prices.    See  Lumber — Portland  cement — Steel. 

Purchasing  division,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  duties 562 
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Radford,  George  S.,  statement 432-440 

Procedure  of  shipbuilders  in  obtaining  contracts 432-436 

Kinds  of  contracts  and  prices  under  lump-sum  contracts 436-438 

Advisability  of  building  wooden  ships 438-439.440 

Letter  of  Mr.  Radford  submitted  in  evidence — 
Letter  to  Mr.  Manson  relative  to  Government  operation  of  ship- 
yards  1933-1034 

Railroads : 

Rate  of  speed  of  freight  trains  compared  with  canal  barges 1350-1352 

Relief  of  traffic   congestion  by    use  of  barges   on   inland   water- 
ways     1852-1854, 1864-1865 

River  transportation  destroyed  by  railroad  competition 1857, 1867 

Ransom,  F.  H.,  statement 2126-2127 

Government  aid  needed  in  lumber  Industry  of  Pacific  coast 2126 

Lumber  supply  of  Pacific  coast 2126-2127 

Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Co.,  construction  of  shipways  at  Hog  Island-  1877-1878 
Record,  J.  L.,  letter  relative  to  salaries  of  certain  employees  at  Hog 

Island 2351 

Recruiting    service.    Emergency    Fleet    Corporation,    organization    and 

scope 1033-1035 

Redfield.  William  C,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  fabricated  ships  first  sug- 
gested by I 1111, 2431 

See  alno  Commerce  Department. 

Reed,  Commander  Paul  L.,  statement 1558-1599 

Duties  with  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation 1558- 

1559, 1562-1563 
Relation  of  American  International  Corporation  to  American  Inter- 
national  Shipbuilding  Corporation 1559-1560 

Subcontracts  for  work  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1561-1562 

Hog  Island  shipyard  congested  with  material 1563-1564,1574-1575 

Labor  conditions  at  Hog  iHland  shipyard 1565-1566,1591-1592 

Housing  facilities  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1567 

Character  of  ground  occupied  by  Hog  Island  shipyard  and  price 

paid ^l. 1567-1568 

First  work  done  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1568-1569 

Construction  of  shipways  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1569-1570 

Cost  of  piling  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1570,1587-1589 

Rates  paid  for  labor  in  pile  driving  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1571-1572 

Method  of  making  subcontracts  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1572-1573 

Interlocking  directorates  of  subcontractors  and  American  Interna- 
tional Corporation 1573-1574 

Cost  estimates  for  Hog  Island  shipyard 1575-1578 

Responsibility  for  alleged  extravagance  at  Hog  Island  shipyard.  1579-1580 

Reasons  for  increased  costs  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1580" 

Fees  of  subcontractors .  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1581-1582 

Opinion  as  to  production  of  ships  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1583 

Depth  of  channel .  at  Bristol  yard 1584-1585 

Value  of  land  at  Hog  Island 1586 

Government  audit  system  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1590 

Railroad  trackage  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1591 

Publicity  agents  of  Hog  Island  shipyard 1593-1595 

Automobile  and  truck  hire  at  Hog.  Island  shipyard 1596 

rorrection  of  previous  statement  relative  to  depth  of  channel  at 

Bristol  yard 1597-1599 

Tetter  of  Commander  Reed  submitted  in  evidence — 

Analvsis  comparing  actual  and  estimated  costs  at  Hog  Island  ship- 
yard      1263-1264 

Replogle,  J.  Leonard,  statement 2435-2453 

Delav  In  steel  production  due  to  lack  of  fuel 2435-2436, 2£40 

Principal  mills  furnishing  steel 2486-2437 

Delay  in  delivery  of  steel  at  Hog  Island 2437-2439 

Shipment  of  material  from  eastern  steel  mills  to  western  fabricating 

plants 2437, 2438-2439, 2448-2449 

Government  and  private  orders  for  steel 2439-2440,2450-2451 
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Replogle,  J.  •  Leonard — Continued. 

Needs  of  our  allies  and  priorities 2440-2441,2446-2447 

Method  of  placing  orders  for  steel 2442 

Responsibility  for  prompt  and  proper  delivery  of  steel  ordered-  2442-2444, 

2447-2f450, 2451-2452 

Capacity  of  rolling  mills  and  shortages  in  delivery 2444-2445 

Snpply  of  steel  available  and  distribution 2445-2447 

letter  to  Mr.  Plez  requesting  detailed  requirements  for  deliveries 

of  steel  plates 2452-2453 

Requisitioned  ships.    See  Ships,  Commandeering  of. 

Rhodes,  H.  A.,  statement 949-959 

Contracts  and  bids  of  Tacoiua  Shipbuilding  Co 944-946 

Reasons  for  delay  in  construction  of  ships 947-949 

Wage  scale  in  shipyards  on  Pacific  coast 959-951 

Additional  contracts  desired  by  Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co 951-953 

Letter  from   St.   Paul  &  Tacoma  Lumber  Co.,   relative  to  lumber 

situation 954-956 

Labor  supply  at  and  near  Tacoma,  Wash 957 

Changes  In  Ferris  type  of  ship 958-959 

Rich,  John  H.,  letter  relative  to  salaries  of  certain  employees  at  Hog 

Island 2350-2351 

Robinson,  Dwlght  Parker,  statement 1998-2045, 2048-2099 

Business  of  Stone  &  Webster 1998 

Qovernment  contracts  of  Stone  &  Webster 1999-2003 

Formation  of  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  2003-2006 

Genesis  of  plan  for  fabricated  ship  construction 2006-2007 

Organization  furnished  by  American  International  Corporation—  '2008,  2010, 

2049-2050 

Alleged  employment  of  excess  of  labor 2009 

Proportion  of  construction  work  let  to  subcontractors 2011-2012,2075 

Subcontractors  and  basis  of  their  contracts 2013-2014 

Fairness  of  agency  type  of  contract 2014-2015, 2019 

Work  done  by  Stone  &  Webster  under  agency  contracts 2015-2018 

Negotiation  of  Hog  Island  contract 2021-2022 

Leading  men  in  charge  of  work  at  Hog  Island 2023 

Men  employed  at  Hog  Island  not  paid  by  Government 2023-2024 

Justification  of  salaries  paid  at  Hog  Island 2024-2033, 

2038-2042, 2063-2068, 2068-2090, 2092-2093 

Method  of  contracting  for  material 2034-2035 

Interest  of  American  International  Corporation  in  economical  con- 
struction of  yard 2085-2036 

Car  congestion  at  Hog  Island 2036-2037 

Progress  of  work 2043-2044 

Stockholders   in   American   International   Corporation    Interested   in 

subcontracts •_  2044-2045 

Answer  to  charftes  of  inefficient  management—  2048-2049,2091,2096-2099 

Shop  facilities  provided  for  emergency  work 2050-2052 

Steel  storage  yards  provided 2053 

Locomotive  and  car  equipment  of  yard 2053-2054 

Rental  of  dredges 2054,2056 

Provisions  of  pjle-driving  contract 2054-2057 

Provisions  of  subcontracts  and  method  of  letting 2057-2062 

Time  spent,  personally,  at  Hog  Island 2062-2063 

Negotiation  of  contract  with  respect  to  fee 2068-2073 

Persons  with  whom  contract  was  negotiate*! 2074 

Services  rendered  by  American   International  Corporation  for  fee 

received 2075-2081 

Estimates   of   cost   prepared    by    American    International    Corpora- 
tion    2082-2084 

Housing  and  transportation 2084-2087 

Reasons  for  location  of  yard  at  Hog  Island 2086-2087 

Repair  and  rental  by  Government  of  pile  drivers  and  dredges.-  2090-2091 

Meals  served  at  Hog  Island 2091-2092 

Possible  causes  of  delay  to  shipbuilding  program 2094-2096 

Time  of  delivery  of  ships  from  Hog  Island 2096 
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Robinson,  Dwight  Parker — Continued. 
Evidence  relating  to  Mr.  Robinson — 

Removal   from   presidency  of  American   International   Shipbuilding 

Corporation 2467 

.Robinson,  Roy  H.,  statement 1219-1248 

Losses  in  tonnage  during  1917 122CV-1222 

Tonnage  needed  to  supply  losses 1223-1224 

New  construction  estimated 1224-1226 

Building  of  concrete  ships  recommended 1226-1229 

Relative  expense  in  building  concrete  ships 1229-1230,1233-1234,1237 

Methods  of  constructing  concrete  ships 1230,  1240, 1242-1243 

Relative  speed  of  building  concrete  ships 1230-1231 

Supply  of  Portland  cement 1231 

Composition  of  concrete,  and  material  and  labor  available 1231-1232 

Patents  for   concrete   construction 1232 

Price  of  Portland  cement 1233 

Standardizing  machinery  for  concrete  ships 1234 

Suggestions  for  starting  building  of  concrete  ships—  1235-1236,1240-1241 

Comparative  strength  of  reinforced  concrete  and  steel 1237-123S 

Weight  and  carrying  capacity  of  concrete  ships 1239 

Time  rec|ii i red  for  construction  of  concrete  ships 1240 

Rosche,  J.  W.,  letter  relative  to  salaries  of  certain  employees  at  Hog 
Island 2235-2236 

Rousseau,  Admiral  H.  II.,  memorandum  relative  to  expenditures  at  Hog 
Island    shipyard 1263 

Russia.  Diesel  engine  plants 2404 

S. 

Sailing  vessels.     See  Ships. 

Sailors.     Sec  Sen  men. 

St  Johns.  Oreg.,  shipyard.    See  Grant  Smith-Porter-Guthrie  Co. 

8t.  Paul  &  Tacoma  Lumber  Co.,  letter  relative  to  lumber  conditions  on 
Pacific  coast 954-956 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  cantonment,  cost  of  construction  by  Stone  &  \Vebster_    1716, 

1726  1835 

Sanders,  M.  J.,  statement 1852^-1864 

Transportation  by  inland  waterways 1852-1854 

Plan  of  Mr.  Tomlinson  to  build  barges 1854-1855 

Rarge  investigation  by  Board  of  Trade  of  New  Orleans 1855 

Delay  in  construction  of  barges  by  Government 1855-1856 

Temporary  barges  built  by  coal  operators 1856-1857 

River  transportation  destroyed  by  railroad  competition 1857 

Time  required  for  barges  to  go  down  Mississippi  River 1858 

Rarge  transportation  as  profitable  enterprise 1859 

Reasons  for  disappearance  of  commerce  from  Mississippi  River__  1859-1860 

Terminal  facilities  on  Mississippi  River 1860 

Advantages  of  using  Gulf  i>orts  to  relieve  congestion  in  overseas 

traffic 1860-1861 

Proposed  barge  line  on  upper  Mississippi  River 1861-1862 

Hesitancy  on  part  of  private  capital  to  invest  in  barges 1863 

Sanderson  &  Porter,  contract 716-720 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  shipyard.    Sec  United  States  Steel  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion. 

Sanford,  P.  L.,  statement 544-560,565-567,587 

Work  of  Southern  Pine  Emergency  Bureau  in  furnishing  ship  mate- 
rial   544-549 

Delay  due  to  changes  in  lumber  schedules 550-552,557-558 

Methods  of  expediting  delivery  of  lumber 553 

Labor  troubles  in  the  lumber  industry 555-557 

Prices  of  lumber  and  increased  cost  of  production 558-560,565-567 

Correction  of  statement  regarding  prices  of  lumber 587 

I-etter  from  Mr.  Sanford  submitted  in  evidence — 
Answer  to  criticisms  of  yellow-pine  industry 2129-2132 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  refusal  of  union  men  to  work  on  certain  ships,  article 

in  Sunset  magazine,  explanation 1805-1807 
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Savannah.  Ga.,  shipyard.     See  Terry  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Sawyer,  Harry  B.,  statement ; 887-887 

Condition  of  shipbuilding  business  in  Maine 888-889,895-896 

Use  of  native  woods  by  Maine  shipbuilders 890-891.895 

Time  required  to  complete  ships 891 

Opinion  relative  to  change  in  specifications  for  wooden  ships 892 

Durability  of  wooden  ships 893-894 

Shipbuilders  in  Maine  not  holding  Government  contracts 894 

Labor  conditions  in  shipbuilding  industry  in  Maine 896 

Scotland,  housing  problem  in  shipyards 2177-2178 

Seamen : 

Able  seam nn's  certificate,  means  of  obtaining 849-850,864,879-880 

Agreement  relative  to  wages,  etc 156-157,853-860,867-869,1070-1071 

American  citizens  in  crews  on  American  ships,  proportion 657,935-936 

44  Call  to  the  sea  "  Issued  by  the  Government,  the  shipowners,  and 

the  seamen 868-869 

Chinese  crews  on  American  merchant  ships,  advisability  of  using  1093-1094 

Discipline  among  merchant  seamen 873-875,877-879 

Exemption  from  operation  of  selective  draft  law 851 

Increase  in  number  lessened  by  noncompliance  of  shipowners  with 

certain  portions  of  seamen's  act 848-849 

Increase  in  number  of  native-born  since  passage  of  seamen's  act-  847-848 
Number  required  for  fleet  building  and  possibility  of  obtaining  them.     659, 

852, 864-866,  876, 1043-1044 

Seamen's  union,  work  in  furnishing  men  to  shipowners 849-850 

Training  for  manning  vessels  built  by  Emergency   Fleet  Corpora- 
tion  57-58,  627,  656-657,  658-659,  867,  1040-1041 

Wages,  1915-1917 854-855,858 

War  premium,  influence  in  securing  crews  for  vessels  entering  war 

zone 855-856 

Watch  and  watch  in  relation  to  training  of  seamen 863-864 

Seamen's  act: 

Difficulties  due  to  construction  of  certain  provisions  of  act  by  Com- 
merce Department 863-864,880-882 

Increase  in  number  of  native-born  seamen  since  passage  of  act 847-848 

Noncompliance  of  shipowners  with  certain  portions  of  act 848-849 

Value  of  act,  extract  from  report  of  Legal  Aid  Society 882 

Seamen's   Union    of   America.      See   International    Seamen's    Union    of 
America. 

Sessions,  L.  E.,  letter  relative  to  salaries  of  certain  employees  at  Hog 

Island 2237-2238 

Sharit,  J.  W.,  statement 2427 

Housing  problem  at  Brunswick,  Ga ; 2427 

Shattuck,  L.  H.,    (Inc.)  : 

Answer  to  newspaper  criticism  regarding  letting  of  contract  exe- 
cuted by  Mendell  Engineering  Co.  for  L.  H.  Shattuck  (Inc.) 187-189 

Provisions  of  contract  and  amount  of  work  completed 425-429 

Shipbuilding : 

Condition  of  business  in  Maine 888-889.895-896,904-905 

Suggestions  for  expediting  program 541-543,1946-1948 

Superiority  assured  to  United  States  by  possession  of  fabricating 

yards 1993-1994 

Supplies,  method  of  purchasing 923-924,  1332 

See  also  Labor — Shipbuilding  corporations — Ships — Shipyards. 

Shipbuilding  corporations : 

Adjustment  of  wages  and  hours,  memorandum 185-187 

Adjustment  of  wooden-ship  contracts 971-972,975-976 

Advancement  of  funds  by  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 1433-1414 

Alphabetical   list  of  companies  holding  contracts  with   Emergency 

Fleet  Corporation 109-110 

Alphabetical  list  of  companies  holding  contracts  with   Emergency 

Fleet  Corporation,  corrected  list 993-995 

Claims  for  losses  due  to  delay  in  receiving  material 345-346 

Conference  of  shipbuilders 442-445 

Conferences  with  representatives  of  Shipping  Board  and  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation 1412-1413,1541 
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Shipbuilding  corporations — Continued. 

Expenditures  under  fabricated-ship  contracts,  control 1374-1377 

Firms  in  Maine  not  holding  Government  contracts 894 

Increased  profits  of  companies  compared  with  Increased  wages 1400-1401 

Lumber  shortage  caused  by  building  methods  used  to  secure  pay- 
ments   568-569 

North  Atlantic  coast  companies  having  contracts  for  wooden  ships, 

list 189-190 

Permits  to  build  for  private  or  foreign  ownership 32-33, 

106, 149-152, 198-190, 1012-1015 

Prices  and  profits  of  shipbuilders 51-63 

Profiteering  charges  in  relation  to  labor  situation 2432,2435 

See  also  names  of  shipbuilding  corporations. 
Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment  Board,  decision  as  to  wages,  hours,  etc., 

in  Delaware  River  and  Baltimore  shipyards 2193-2198 

Shipmasters*  Association  of  United  States,  resolution  relative  to  Executive 

order  permitting  foreign  officers  on  American  ships • 941-943 

Shipping,  transfer  from  New  York  to  other  ports  to  relieve  congestion 653-654 

Shipping  Board: 

Accomplishments  during  its  first  chairmanship 1103-1105 

Agreement  in  cooperation  with  steamship  companies  and  organized 

seamen 853-860,  867-869,  1070-1071 

Conferences  with  shipbuilders 1412-1413,1541 

Control  of  charter  and  freight  rates 74-76,661-662,1072-1073 

Cooperation  with  Army  in  obtaining  lumber 965 

Criticism  of  board  by  Homer  E.  Ferguson —  614-617 

Early  attitude  toward  steel  and  wooden  ship  construction 1065-1069 

Employees,  compensation  of 721-722 

Letter  from  William  Denman  to  Senator  Lodge 1085-1087 

Letter  to  committees  of  Congress  relative  to  shipping 1109-1113 

List  of  requisitioned  vessels  retained  by  board 127-129 

Relations  with  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 15-18,59-60,65-66 

Resolution  relative  to  transfers  of  ships  to  foreign  flag 1105 

Special  experts,  duties 43 

See  also  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation — also,  as  chairman  of  board, 
Jan.  30- July  24,  1917,  Denman,  William — as  chairman  of  board, 
July  27,  1917-        ,  Hurley,  Edward  N. 
Ships : 

Built  in  United  States  for  foreign  owners,  March  1-June  15,  1917 700 

Bureau   of  intelligence   for  keeping  record   of   movements  of  ves- 
sels   1088-1089, 1104 

Colliers  obtained  by  Great  Britain  from  United  States 1073-1074 

Commandeering  of — 

American  ships  escaping  commandeering  after  passage  of  law_  223-224 

British  contracts  transferred  to  United  States 1073, 1088 

Extracts  from  bills  providing  for  commandeering  defeated  by 

filibuster -!  1108-1109 

Foreign  vessels  escaping  commandeering  after  passage  of  law 41—42. 

72-73,  1074-1076.  1077-1084,  1092,  1945-1946 

Increase  in  price  to  Government 1405-1406 

Letter  from  Shipping  Board  suggesting  legislation 1109-1113 

List  of  all  requisitioned  vessels  by  shipyards 130-143 

List    of    requisitioned    vessels    building    at    Sun    shipbuilding 

plant 1443-1444 

List  of  requisitioned  vessels  completed 125,127-129 

Memorandum  from  President  of  United  States  urging  passage  of 

legislation  for  securing  additional  tonnage 110&-1106 

Neutral  ships  in  harbors  of  United  States 523-526 

Number  of  requisitioned  vessels  and  number  completed 79-80 

Operation  of  vessels  under  requisition  charter 74-76, 

81-82,  660-664,  699-700, 1072-1073, 1104 
Policy  in  regard  to  ships  under  construction. _  301-306,341-343,501-595 

Summary  lists  of  requisitioned  vessels 307-308 

Composite — 

Average  price  per  ton 1063 

Change  in  plans 1053-1061 
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Ships — Continued. 

Composite — Continued. 

Number  and  tonnage  under  contract 25,28,84 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Denman 1102 

Concrete — 

Advantages  of 917-018 

Advisability  of  building.  509-511, 1226-1229, 1258-1254, 1403-1404, 1412 
Attitude  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  toward  concrete  ship 

construction 1851 

Building  of  ships  abroad 1227-1228,1255 

Experiment  on  Pacific  coast 1252-1253 

Labor  supply  available 1231-1232 

Methods  of  construction 1230,1240,1242-1243 

Number    building 32 

Progress  report  of  concrete  ship  construction  department 1553-1554 

Relative  expense  in  building 1229-1230,1233-1234,1237 

Relative  speed  in  building 1230-1231 

Resolution  of  Commerce  Committee  relative  to 1333-1335 

Standardizing  machinery 1234 

Suggestions  for  starting  construction 1235-1230,1240-1241 

Time  required  for  construction 1240 

Weight  and  carrying  capacity 1239 

Construction  on  Pacific  coast,  letter  of  Gen.  Goethals 1101-1102 

Delay  in  general  program  of  construction,  causes 45-47 

Electric  lighting  system,  emergency  motor  driven  set  necessary  for 

war    zone 2399 

Fabricated — 

Construction 22,  325-326,  496,  506-509,  620,  644, 1401- 

1403, 1407-1411, 1458-1461, 1472-1473, 1547-1548, 1762-1764, 1776-1779 

Continuous  production  principle  used  in  building 2220-2224 

Detailed  description,  with  models  and  plans 1960- 

1966, 1971-1972. 2211-2216 

First  suggested  by  Secretary  Redfleld 1111,2431 

Genesis  of  plan  for  construction  by  American  International  Cor- 
poration    1958-1959,  2006-2007,  2209-2211,  2253-2255 

Number  contracted  for 1379-1380 

Pictures  of  types  under  construction  at  Hog  Island  presented  to 

committee 2354-2355 

See  also  Ships,  Steel. 
Forecastle  improvements  required  by  seamen's  act,  litigation  over-  848-849 
Foreign-built  vessels  admitted  to  American  registry,  foreign  officers 

permitted  on 930-935,941-943 

Great  Lakes  vessels  obtained  for  Atlantic  trade—  66-67,  496-497,  654-656 

Inspection  system  during  construction 315,391-392,1244-1245 

Interned  Austrian  and  German  ships  acquired  and  repaired 56-57, 

1084-1087, 1094, 1115 
Loading  and  unloading,  agreements  relative  to  control  of  wages,  etc.  183-185 

Losses  due  to  the  war.  and  increased  demand  for  shipping 1095- 

1097, 1220-1226 
Motor  ships — 

Advisability  of  building 76.1254.1256-1257,2397-2398.2399-2400 

Advocated  by  Denman  administration 1089-1092. 2433-2434 

Amount  of  construction  abroad 2400-2403,2404-2405 

Opposed  by  Mr.  Ferris 511,2406 

Possibility  of  construction  in  United  States 511,1091,2406 

Speed  of  ships 2403 

Naval  vessels  given  precedence  in  construction  over  merchant  ships.  598-599 

Number  building  on  Pacific  coast 1244 

Number,  type,  and  dead-weight  tonnage  of  vessels  under  contract  or 

requisitioned,  segregated  as  to  wood,  composite,  and  steel 122 

Number  under  contract  and  progress  In  building 144-147 

Operation  of  ships,  delays  In  galling 78-79,652-654 

Operation  of  ships  In  service  of  Army 77-78 

Permits  to  build  for  private  or  foreign  ownership 32-33, 

106, 149-152, 198-199, 1012-1015 
Power  vessels  under  construction  under  2,500  tons 153-154 
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♦Ships — Continued. 

Prices  per  ton,  differences  under  contracts  granted 147-140 

Program  for  construction 360-361 

Progress  in  building,  summary  of  report 225-229 

Record  of  ships  designed  by  Theodore  E.  Ferris 486-487 

Sailing  vessels,  equipment  with  motor  engines  necessary 2398-2399 

Semitroop  ships,  construction  of 506 

Spliced  ships,  construction  of 496 

Standardization  of  design - 390-391,2338 

Steel- 
Average  prices  per  ton 1063-1064 

Cast-iron  steel  ships,  construction  of 322 

Comparative  cost  of  building  in  England  and  United  States  in 

1914 51 

Delay  in  construction 328-324,  1257-1258 

Delay  in  construction  on  Pacific  coast 387 

Government  construction  of  ships,  advisibility 1924-1935 

Number  of  ships  and  tonnage  under  contract 25,28,34 

Policy  in  regard  to  building 39, 101&-1019 

Policy  of  repeat  orders  in  construction 512-513. 2337 

Prices  and  profits  of  builders 51-53 

Standard  types  of  steel  ships 495-496 

Time  required  for  construction 621 

See  also  Ships,  Fabricated. 

Tank  ships,  construction  of 103-104 

Tank  ships  obtained  by  Great  Britain  from  United  States 1074 

Tonnage  to  be  put  In  commission  during  1918 623-624, 

626, 1392-1393.  1549-1552 

Torpedo  proofing,  method' of  Hudson  Maxim 911-921 

Transfer  to  foreign  registry  prohibited,  proclamation  of  President 

Wilson 1065, 1105-1106 

Transfer    to   foreign    registry    prohibited,    resolution   of   Shipping 

Board 1065,1105 

Unsinkable,  plan  for  building 1301-1303 

Wooden — 

Advisability  of  building 105,329-330, 

335,  438-439,  440,  622-623, 902-903, 1066-1068, 1097, 1217 
Attitude  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  under  Gen.  Goethals 

toward  construction  of  steel  and  wooden  ships 1101-1102 

Attitude  of  Shipping  Board   under   Mr.    Denman   toward   con- 
struction of  steel  and  wooden  ships_  1065-1069, 1095, 1102, 1110, 1117 

Building  capacity  of  Pacific  coast 1210-1212, 

1214-1215, 2106,  2111, 2114,  2116-2119,  2125 

Building  program  of  Fleet  Corporation 961-963 

Changes  in  engines  and  boilers 319-320 

Changes  in  plans 38, 

311-314,  491-494,  892,  958-959, 971,  2338-2339 

Criticism  of  design .' 617-619 

Definite  policy  of  wooden  shipbuilding  necessary  __  1141,1216,2111-2112 

Delay  in  construction 86-87,  96-100,  191-192. 

309-310,  316.  318,  497-498,  500,  969-970,  1130-1133,  1257-1258 

Difference  in  cost  between  hull  and  completed  ship 976-977 

Difference  in  cost  of  building  on  Pacific  coast  and  Gulf  of  Mexico-     2115 

Durability  of  wooden  ships 893-894 

Ferris  type  of  wooden  ship 488-494 

Hough  type  of  wooden  ship 374,495,979-980 

Letting  of  contracts  stopped  temporarily 972-975, 1003-1009 

Lumber  purchased  on  Pacific  coast  for  ships  built  on  Atlantic 

and  Gulf  coasts 569-573,2130,2139-2140 

Machinery,   Installing   of 388-389,503-505 

Number  and  tonnage  under  contract 25,28,34 

Number  completed  on  Columbia  River 2120 

Policy  at  present  time  in  regard  to  building—  39, 1000, 1009, 1016, 1019 
Price  per  dead-weight  ton  of  Ferris  type  under  different  con- 
tracts   1319, 1837,  2323-2324 

Proportion  being  constructed  on  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts 498 
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»Shi  ps — Continued. 

Wooden — Continued. 

Time  required  for  construction 621-622,891 

Time  required  for  construction  of  hulls 502-603 

fire    also    Barges— Contracts — Lumber — Merchant    marine — Officers, 

Merchant  marine — Seamen — Steel — Tonnage — also  names  of  ship- 
building corporations. 
Shipyards : 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  yards,  list  (with  map  facing  p.  540) 513-520 

Bill  empowering  President  to  take  over  transportation  systems  for 

transportation  of  employees 400 

Bill  providing  housing  facilities  for  workers 352-353,309-400 

Bill  to  create  military  zones  around  yards 400 

Boilermakers,  methods  of  work -. 1796-1797 

Building  capacity  of  existing  steel  shipyards 1956 

Decreased  production,  causes..  1099,  1788-1791,  1804-1805,  1813-1814,  1822 

Distribution  of  contracts  to 103-104 

Employment  managers,  necessity  for 442-443 

Exemption  of  shipyard  workers  from  selective  draft 476-478, 607, 

1539-1540, 2176 
Expansion  of  existing  steel  yards  to  great  capacity  inadvisable..  1957-1958 
Expansion   of   existing   yards   preferred    to   establishment    of   new 

yards 499-500 

Expenditures  on  Government  yards,  control  allowed  by  contracts.  1374-1377 
Financial  relations  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to  certain  yards.       40. 

44-45,394-397 

Foreign  contracts  of  yards  op  Pacific  coast  smd  Gulf  of  Mexico 70-71, 

2102-2103 

Government  construction  and  operation,  advisability 51-52, 

331-335, 526-527, 630, 1467, 1924-1935 

Government  yards,  number  and  status 19-24 

Great  Britain,  shipyards  and  their  capacity 2393 

Great  Lakes  yards,  list  (with  map  facing  p.  540) 522-523 

Housing  problem  in  shipyard  communities 349-453, 363-364,  40!>-472, 

807-846, 992-993, 1258-1259, 1541-1542, 1660-1664 

Investigation  of  conditions  at  yards 95-100 

Investigation  of  yards  by  congressional  committee  desired 1697, 

1704  1814  1822 

Location  of  new  Government  yards 619-620, 1469!  1546, 1941 

Military  zones  around  shipyards,  necessity  for  creating 472-474 

New  yards,  effect  of  organization  on  established  yards 23, 613 

Number  at  work  on  Navy  Department  contracts 27 

Number  holding  contracts  with  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 26 

Oregon  yards  and  their  capacity 2116-2119 

Organization  of  yards,  with  list  of  yards  receiving  funds  from  Fleet 

Corporation 327-328 

Pacific  coast  yards,  list  (with  map  facing  p.  540).  371-376,381-386,520-522 
Pacific  coast  yards  receiving  Government  aid,  with  copies  of  con. 

tracts 701-720 

Piecework  and  day  work,  proportion 1793-1794 

Reports  of  Mr.  Englis  on  wooden  shipyards  submitted  to  committee 

but  not  printed  in  record 222-223 

Requisitioned  vessels,  list  by  shipyards 130-142 

Riveters,  methods  of  work  and  pay  in  hull  department 1792-1793 

State   of   completion   of   plants   having  contracts   with    Emergency 

Fleet  Corporation 583-586 

Texas  Steel  Co.  plan  for  establishment  of  yard  at  Beaumont,  Tex..  782- 

783,  787-789, 799-802 

Training  of  men  for  work  in  shipyards 349,444-448, 

626-627, 1391-1392, 1396, 1775-1776,  2181-2182 

Transportation  problem  in  shipyard  communities 353,451-456, 

466-469,  576-582, 1664 

Washington  State,  shipyards  in 981 

See  also  Labor — Ships — Wages — also  name  of  shipyard  or  name  of 

shipbuilding  corporation. 
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Shoup,  Paul : 

Letter  regarding  Los  Angeles  shipyard  transportation  problem,  with 

inclosures 2145-2160 

Letter    transmitting    telegram    from    Mr.    Murphy    regarding   Los 

Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co 2251 

Sisler,  Lester,  letter  relative  to  foreign-owned  ships  not  commandeered  by 

Shipping  Board 1945-1946 

Sliding-scale  fee  contracts.    See  Contracts. 

Sloan,  Joseph  A.,  statement 1121-1138 

Organization  of  Anacortes  Shipbuilding  Co 1122 

Description  of  Anacortes  shipyard 1122-1123 

Contracts  of  Anacortes  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  progress  of  work—  1123-1125 

Anacortes  Shipbuilding  Co.'s  method  of  getting  materials 1126 

Operation  of  Sloan  and  Anacortes  shipyards  by  Shipping  Board.  1127-1130 

Causes  of  delay  at  Anacortes  Shipbuilding  Co.'b  yard 1130-1133 

Proposed  abandonment  of  shipyard  of  Anacortes  Shipbuilding  Co —    1134 

Visit  of  Mr.  Brent  to  Pacific  coast 1135-1136 

Advantages  of  having  shipyard  at  Anacortes,  Wash 1136-1138 

Telegram  from  Mr.  Sloan  submitted  in  evidence — 

Information  regarding  Anacortes  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  request  for 

hearing  before  committee ; 862-863 

Sloan,  Philip  D.,  statement 1148-1206 

Organization,  capital  stock,  etc..  of  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation.  1149-1152 

Yard  of  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation 1153 

Contracts  of  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation  with  Clinchfleld  Naviga- 
tion Co.  and  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 1154- 

1165. 1178-1180, 1183-1184. 1201 

Relations  with  Anacortes  Shipbuilding  Co 1165-1166 

Expenditures  from  money  advanced  by  Government 1166- 

1168, 1187-1189, 1199-1200 

Operation  of  Sloan  and  Anacortes  shipyards  by  Shipping  Board 1168- 

1169, 1174-1177, 1181-1187, 1190, 1194-1199 

Reasons  for  delay  in  construction  of  ships 1169-1172 

Progress  of  work  on  ships  under  contract  with  Sloan  Shipyards 

Corporation 1180.1192-1193 

Telegram  from  Mr.  Sloan  submitted  in  evidence — 

Information  regarding  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation  and  request  for 

hearing  before  committee 861-862 

Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation: 

Agency  agreement  with  Clinchfleld  Navigation  Co.  and  its  cancella- 
tion  1265-1266 

Contracts  similar  to  Sloan  contract  with  respect  to  advance  pay- 
ments   1317, 1836-1837 

Contracts   with   Clinchfleld    Navigation   Co.   and   Emergency    Fleet 

Corporation _._  401-425,  528-538,  861-862,  1154-1165,  1178-1180, 

1183-1184,  1201,  1305-1315,  2312-2321 

Copies  of  contracts 405-412 

Delay  in  construction  of  ships,  reasons 1169-1172 

Difference  in  price  of  ships  offered  through  Mr.  Ferris  and  contract 

price 1312-1813,1837 

Difference  in  price  of  ships  to  Clinchfleld  Co.  and  contract  price 2321- 

2324,  2332-2336 

Letter  regarding  district  auditor's  report,  etc 1202-1206 

Money  advanced  by  Government,  expenditures 1166- 

1168,  1187-1189,  1199-1200,  1315-1316,  1318,  1320-1321 

Operation  of  shipyard  by  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 1127- 

1130,   1168-1169,  1174-1177,  1181-1187. 
1190,   1194-1199,    1323-1327,    1328-1329 
Option  contract  with  Clinchfleld  Navigation  Co.,  with  letters  relating 

to  payments 1356-1357 

Organization,  capital  stock,  etc 1149-1152 

Price  of  ships  in  Sloan  contract  compared  with  other  contracts 1319, 

1837, 2323-2324 

Progress  of  work  on  ships  under  contract 1180,1192-1193 

Relations  with  Anacortes  Shipbuilding  Co 1123^1125,1165-1166 

Report  of  district  auditor " 419-425 

Shipyard,    description 1158 
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Kmith,  A.  R. : 

letter  relative  to  Anaeortes  Shipbuilding  Co 1119-1121 

Reply  of  Admiral  Bowles  to  criticism  of  Capt.  Blain  contained  in 
letter  of  Mr.  Smith 1445 

Smith,  James  E.,  statement 1864-1876 

Advisability  of  reviving  traffic  on  inland  waterways 1864-1865 

Plan  for  building  and  use  of  barges  on  Mississippi  River 1865- 

1866. 1869-1870 

Reasons  for  decline  in  Mississippi  River  traffic 1866-1867 

Advisability  of  Government  operation  of  inland  waterways 1868- 

1S<>9, 1873-1874 

Development  of  inland  waterways  abroad 1871 

Comparative  cost  of  steel  and  wooden  barges .* 1871 

Possibilities  for  commerce  on  upper  Mississippi  River 1872 

Possibilities  for  commerce  on  Missouri  River 1873 

Existing  coal  barges  in  bad  condition 1875 

Loss  of  river  boats  through  ice  conditions  on  rivers 1875 

Socialist  Party,  attitude  toward  the  war 1701-1702,1703 

South: 

Conditions  favorable  to  shipbuilding 1042,2424 

Housing  problem  in  southern  shipyards 2418-2427, 2454 

Labor  troubles  in  lumber  industry 555-557 

Transfer  of  New  York  shipping  to  southern  ports  to  relieve  con- 
gestion  653-654 

Wage  question  in  southern  shipyards 2419-2421 

Southern  Pine  Association,  officers  and  purpose  of  organization 2132 

Southern  Pine  Emergency  Bureau : 

Brief  prepared  by  Mr.  Boyle,  attorney  for  yellow-pine  industry 2132-2144 

Letter  from  Mr.  Sanford  answering  criticisms  of  yellow-pine  indus- 
try   2120-2132 

Officers  and  purpose  of  organization 2132 

Work  In  furnishing  lumber  for  ships 544-549 

Sparrows  Point  shipyard,  housing  problem 810-811,839-840,1391 

Staten  Island,  shipyard  employees  working  on,  transportation  problem 451- 

452, 576-582, 815 
Steamboat-Inspection  Service : 

Cooperation  in  training  officers  for  merchant  marine 1035-1036 

Insi>ection  of  ships  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 313-314,  378-379 

Steamship  companies,  agreement  in  cooperation  with  Shipping  Board  and 

organized  seamen 853-860,867-869,1070-1071 

Steel : 

Amount  available  for  ships  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1783-1784 

Capacity  of  rolling  mills  and  shortages  in  delivery 2444-2445 

Delay  in  delivery  at  Hog  Island 2043, 

2225.  2229, 2285-2288,  2289-2291,  2413-2417.  2437-2439 

Delay  in  furnishing  plans  to  fabricators 2437,2441,2442,2443 

Delay  in  production  due  to  lack  of  fuel 2435-2436. 2440 

Delay  in  securing  steel  for  ships 499,643-644 

Detailed   information  regarding  requirements  of  various  shipyards 

requested  by  War  Industries  Board 2452-2453 

Fabricating  contracts  let  to  western  firms 2226- 

2228,  2247,  2343-2345,  2437, 2438-2439, 2448-2449 

Fabrication  of  steel  for  ships___ 2051-2052,2216-2220 

Government  ami  private  orders 2439-2440,2450-2451 

Method  of  purchasing 2034-2035,2225-2226,2442,2450 

Needs  of  our  allies  and  priorities 2440-2441,2446-2447 

Price  fixed  by  Government 1103,1116-1117,1771 

Principal  mills  furnishing  steel 2436-2437 

Raw  material  for  production  of  steel,  sale  to  Government,  proposi- 
tion of  Texas  Steel  Co 778-806 

Responsibility  for  prompt  and  proper  delivery  of  steel  ordered-* 2442- 

2444,  2447-2450,  2451-2452 

Supply  available  and  distribution 2445-2447 

Steel-ship  construction  division,  Emergency   Fleet  Corporation,  organi- 
zation and  duties 336-337 

Steel  ships.    See  Ships,  Steel. 
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Stern,  Carl  S.,  statement 1304-1333 

Negotiation  of  contracts  t>etween  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and 

Clinchfleld  Navigation  Co.  and  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation—  1305-1315 
Expenditure  of  funds  advanced  by  Government  to  Sloan  Shipyards 

Corporation 1315-1316, 1318, 1320-1321 

Early  contracts  granted  by  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  without  re- 
strictions on  funds  advanced 1317 

Operation  of  Sloan  shipyard  by  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 1323-1327, 

1328—1329 

Claim  of  Mr.  Ferris  for  commission 1325-1326 

Persons  negotiating  contracts  with  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 1330 

Interlocking  corporations  holding  contracts 1332-1333 

Paper  submitted  in  evidence — 
Opinion  of  Mr.  Stern,  as  counsel,  regarding  relations  of  Mr.  Ferris  to 

persons  doing  business  with  Fleet  Corporation 1282-1283 

Stevens,  Raymond  B.,  statement 155-218 

Labor  conditions  and  wages 15G-163, 167-187, 192-198 

Answer  to  newspaper  criticism  regarding  letting  of  New  Hampshire 

contract 187-189 

Shipbuilding  companies  on  north  Atlantic  coast  having  contracts  for 

wooden  ships 189-190 

Delay  in  awarding  contracts __  200-209 

Free  and  conscripted  labor 210-217 

Stone  &  Webster : 

Agreement  with  American  International  Corporation  and  American 

International    Shipbuilding  Corporation 1756-1760 

Character  of  business  done  by  firm 1998 

Contract  for  furnishing  experts 1040-1642, 

1754-1755, 1817, 1818-1819,  2040,  2076-2077, 2264 

Disadvantage  of  employing  entire  force  on  one  contract 2093-2094 

Fees  usually  received  by  firm 2299-2300 

Government  contracts 1730-1737, 1999-2003 

Investigation  and  plans  for  shipbuilding.—  2006-2007,  2209-221 1,2253-2255 

Organization,  etc.,  furnished  by  firm 1753-1762, 

2008,  2010,  2049-2050,  2211,  2265,  2370-2372 

Preparatory  work  done  before  signing  of  Hog  Island  contract 2262-2263 

San  Antonio  cantonment  constructed  by,  comparative  cost-  1716,1726.1835 

Work  done  by  firm  under  agency  form  of  contract 2015-2018,2252-2253 

Stowe.  Andrew  D..  letter  relative  to  salaries  of  certain  employees  at  Hog 

Island 2305-2306 

Strikes : 

List,  by  plants,  of  strikes  in  shipyards  having  contracts  with  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation 171-176 

Pacific  coast,  strikes  in  lumber  industry 1143-1147 

South,  strikes  in  lumber  industry 555-557 

Washington  State,  strikes  in  shipyards 981-983 

Stuart,  Charles  F.,  letter  relative  to  salaries  of  certain  employees  at  Hog 

Island 2308 

Submarine  Boat  Corporation : 

Conditions  at  shipyard 1261 

Contract  of  corporation 747-763 

Delay  in  furnishing  plans  to  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation-  147&-1488 

Officers,  directors,  etc 1848-1849 

Progress  in  shipbuilding 512 

Relations  with  Mr.  Ferris 2324-2325 

Relations  with  Mr.  Ferris,  letters 1274 

Rental  of  land  for  shipyard 1378-1379 

Salaries  of  employees  receiving  more  than  $200  a  month  and  previous 

compensation 2461-2465 

Submarine  warfare: 

Losses. in  tonnage  due  to 1095-1097,1220-1223,1962 

Method  of  making  ships  torpedo  proof 911-921 

Plan  for  building  unslnkable  ship 1301-1303 

Sullivan,  P.  W..  connection  with  United  States  Steel  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration    1322, 1838 
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Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.,  information  concerning  requisitioned  vessels  build- 
ing by  company 1448-1444 

Sunset  magazine: 

Article  alleging  refusal  of  union  labor  to  install  machinery  on  Coos 

Bay  ship 976.978-979 

Article  alleging  refusal  of  union  labor  to  work  on  certain  ships,  ex- 
planation   1805-1807 

Superior  Shipbuilding  Co.,  ships  under  construction 1435-1487 

Supplies,  for  shipbuilding,  method  of  purchasing ' 923-024,1382 

T. 

Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co : 

Additional  contracts  desired 951-958 

Contracts  and  bids - 944-«46 

Delay  In  construction  of  ships 947-949 

Refusal  of  additional  contracts  to  company 1004-1006,1008-1009 

Taxation,  trouble  in  placing  contracts  because  of  excess-profits  tax 358-858 

Taylor,  Commander  Stevenson,  statement 2385-2392 

Training  and  experience 2385-2387 

Arrangement  of  plant  at  Hog  Island 2387-2388 

Probable  completion  of  ships  at  Hog  Island  within  time  limit...  2388-2390 
Hog  Island  ship  plans  passed  upon  by  American  Bureau  of  Shipping.  2390 
Objects  of  American  Bureau  of  Shipping _ 2391 

Terry  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  conditions  at  yard  at  Savannah,  6a.  1811-1812 

Texas  Steel  Co.,  plan  for  sale  to  Government  of  raw  material  for  steel 
production 778-806 

Thompson,  Alfred  A.,  letter  relative  to  salaries  of  certain  employees  at 
Hog  Island 2396 

Tickle,  Eugene  B.,  letter  to  Commerce  Committee  relative  to  conditions 
at  Hog  Island,  with  papers 1430-1434 

Timber.    See  Lumber. 

Tomlinson,  G.  A.,  statement 1435-1443 

Ships  under  construction  by  American  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  Superior 

Shipbuilding  Co 1435-1437 

Activities  of  American  Shipbuilding  Co.  in  grain  transportation.  1437-1438 

Plan  to  build  barges  for  use  on  Erie  Canal 1438-1443 

Testimony  relating  to  Mr.  Tomlinson — 
Plan  to  build  barges  for  use  on  Erie  Canal 1854-1855 

Tonnage : 

Definition  of  dead-weight  tonnage 87-88 

Explanation  of  different  kinds,  with  diagram 123-125,126,230 

Torpedoes,  method  of  making  ships  proof  against 911-921 

Towle,  John  W.,  statement 1599-1643 

Condition  of  Hog  Island  when  purchased  for  shipyard 1601-1602 

Railroad  trackage  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1602,1615-1616 

Delay  in  establishing  storage  yards  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1603-1604 

Delay  in  unloading  freight  cars  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1604- 

1605, 1625-162G 
Services  rendered  by  American  International  Corporation  for  fee 

received    1609-1612 

Management  of  railroad  facilities  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1612-1613 

Subcontracts  of  Bates  &  Rogers  Co 1613,  1616-1617 

Filling  in  necessary  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1614-1615 

Transportation  of  workmen  to  and  from  Hog  Island  shipyard 1617- 

1618, 1631-1632 

Labor  employed  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1619-1620 

Ship  ways  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1620-1621, 1633-1634 

Condition  and  amount  of  piling  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1621-1623 

Housing  facilities  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1624 

Final  authority  over  Hog  Island  shipyard 1027-1628 

Criticism  of  Hog  Island  shipyard 1628-1630 

Railroad   facilities   at   Hog   Island   previous   to   establishing  "ship- 
yard   1630-1631 

Water  supply  of  Hog  Island  shipyard 1638 

56146— 1&— vol  2 82 
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Towle,  John  W.' — Continued. 

Increase  in  cost  of  materials  and  labor  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1634- 

1635,  1636-1637 

Labor  supply  and  wages  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1635-1636 

Publicity  agents  for  Hog  Island  shipyard 1637-1638 

Favoritism  in  letting  of  subcontracts  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1639-1643 

Trade.    See  Coastwise  trade. 

Trade  unions.    See  Labor  unions. 

Transportation.    See  Canals — Inland  waterways — Railroads — Shipyards. 

Tugboats,  request  for  contract  by  Mr.  Maddocks 909-010 

U. 

Unemployment,  extent  and  causes 1654-1655 

Union  Bridge  &  Construction  Co.,  contract 283-290 

United  Fruit  Co.,  letter  to  foreign  officers  on  vessels  of  company 931-932 

United  States  Steel  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  executive  organization  and 

copy  of  contract 1322,1838-1848 

Upton,  R.  J.,  letter  relative  to  salaries  of  certain  employees  at  Hog  Island.    2350 

V. 

Vanderburgh,  Sheldon  D.,  statement 1824-1833 

Poem  entitled  "  Our  Boys  Must  Not  Be  Murdered  " 1825 

Labor  abuses  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1826-1827 

Pay  of  carpenters  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1828 

Conditions  at  mess  hall  and  barracks  at  Hog  Island  shipyard 1828-1829 

Inefficient  management  of  labor  at  Hog  Island 1830-1833 

Vanderlip,  Frank  A.,  Hog  Island  contract  countersigned  by 271, 1362 

Van  Duzer,  H.  B.,  statement 2101-2100 

Lumber  mills  in  Oregon  not  running  at  maximum  capacity 2102 

Construction  of  ships  on  Pacific  coast  for  French  Government 2102-2103 

Possibility  of  increasing  lumber  supply  in  Oregon 2103-2106 

Number  of  ships  obtainable  from  lumber  available  in  Oregon 2106 

Possible  necessity  of  extending  Government  aid  to  lumber  indus- 
try  2106-2107 

Output  of  lumber  in  Oregon  in  1917 2107-2108 

Methods  of  increasing  lumber  supply  for  ships  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington   2108-2109 

Vessels.    See  Ships. 

W. 

Wage  Adjustment  Board.    See  Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment  Board. 
Wages  : 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation's  wages  and  hours 1389-1390 

Bonus  system  for  full  time  work 158-160, 168-169. 179-180, 182. 

193-198,  613-614,  647-648, 1389-1390, 1538, 1812-1813 

Hog  Island  shipyard  wages 2189-2204 

Labor-union  rules  regarding  equal  pay  for  same  class  of  work 1701 

longshoremen,  agreements  for  adjustment  of  wages,  hours,  etc_  156, 183-185 

Lumber  Industry,  wages  on  Pacific  coast 1144 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  scale  of  July,  1917 272-274 

Newport  News  shipyard  wages 613-614 

Piecework  compensation,  guaranty  against  reduction 1665-1669 

Seamen — 

Agreement  relating  to  wages 156-157,  853-860,  867-S69.  1070-1071 

Kates  paid,  1915-1917 854-855,858 

Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment  Board's  decision  in  Delaware  River 

and  Baltimore  yards 2193-2198 

Shipyards — 

Agreement  for  adjustment  of  wages 185-187 

Contrasted    with    salaries    paid    officials    of    shipbuilding    cor- 
porations  480-482 

Fixed  wage  necessary 987-990. 1414-1415, 1520-1521, 1525, 1669-1670 

Increase  in  wages  compared  with  profits  of  manufacturers 1400-1401 

Method  to  he  employed  In  fixing  wages 457 
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Wages — Continued. 

Shipyards — Continued. 

Navy-yard  wage  scale  basis  for  shipyards,  recommendation.-  1536-1537 

Pacific  coast  rates 950-951,1245-1246,1250 

Rates  for  different  classes  of  labor  in  different  yards 457-460 

Southern  yards,  wage  scale  below  average  elsewhere 2419-2421 

Washington  State,  shipyards  and  lumber  camps 984-985 

War  Industries  Board,  work  of  director  of  steel  supply  in  relation  to 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 2441-2453 

Warrior  River,  plan  for  building  and  use  of  barges  on  river 1416-1428 

Washington  State: 

Labor    conditions 981-S83, 980-991 

Shipyards  in   State 981 

Wages  in  shipyards  and  lumber  camps 984-985 

Waterways.    See  Inland  waterways. 

Weed,  P.  C,  letter  relative   to   salaries  of   certain   employees   at   Hog 

Island 2353 

Wentworth,  Lloyd  J.,  statement 2116-2121 

Ships  being  constructed  in  shipyards  of  Oregon 2116-2117 

Methods  of  increasing  output  of  shipyards  of  Oregon 2117-2118 

Shipyards  in  Oregon  without  Government  contracts 2118-2119 

Capacity  of  Oregon  shipyards 2119 

Lumber  supply  in  Oregon  and  Washington 2120 

Progress  of  work  and  labor  supply  In  shipyards  of  Oregon 2120 

Wescott,  William  A.,  statement 926-943 

Officers  required  for  merchant  ships  and  their  duties 926-928 

Possibility  of  obtaining  officers  and  crews  for  merchant  fleet 928 

Educational  requirements  for  deck  officers 928-930 

Navigation  schools  on  Pacific  coast 929 

Method  of  securing  master's  certificate 929-930 

Foreign  officers  on  vessels  admitted  to  American  registry 930-935 

Proportion  of  citizens  in  crews  on  American  ships 935-936 

Lack  of  American  ships  on  Pacific  Ocean 936-937 

Deck  officers  licensed 937-938 

Naval  manning  of  merchant  ships 938-940 

Resolutions  of  Masters,  Mates,  and  Pilots'  Association  of  the  Pacific, 
etc 941-943 

Whelan.  Ralph,  letter  relative  to  salaries  of  certain  employees  at  Hog 
Island 2352-2353 

Willapa  Harbor,  Wash.,  shipyard.    Sec  Sanderson  &  Porter. 

Williams,  Frank  M.,  statament 1337-1355 

Canals  in  New  York  State 1337-1340 

Importance  of  Erie  Barge  Canal  and  advisability  of  construction  of 

barges  by  Government 1340-1342 

Type  of  barges  for  use  on  Erie  Barge  Canal 1342-1343, 1348-1349 

Dimensions  of  canal 1343,1346 

Operation  and  date  of  completion  of  Erie  Barge  Canal 1344, 1354-1355 

Use  of  canal  by  United  States  Government 1344-1345 

Present  supply  of  bargas  for  use  on  canal 1345-1346 

Terminal  facilities  of  canal 1347,1349-1350 

Reasons  preventing  private  capital  from  investing  in  barges 1347-1348 

Comparative  rate  of  speed  by  barge  and  freight  train 1350-1352 

Willis,  H.  Parker,  letter  relative  to  salary  of  Mr.  Cotton 1944 

Women,  employment  in  war  industries 827-828 

Wood,  Frederick  W.,  report  on  investigation  of  Hog  Island  shipyard 2410 

Wood-ship  construction  division.  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  duties 960-968 

Wooden  ships.    See  Ships,  Wooden. 
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